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LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 8. 


PrivitEGE—TuHE APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THIS Hoven—Surasua 0 Court 
= JupicaTuRE Bit—Observations, Earl Granville ; Bisiul Lord 
airns ss 


Canada Loan (Guarantee) Bill (No. 183)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Kimberley) ‘ 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill (Nos. 172-211)— 

Commons amendments to Lords amendments and Commons reasons for 
disagreeing to one of the amendments made by the Lords considered 
(according to Order) ‘ 

Commons amendments to Lords amendments agreed to. 

Moved, not to insist on the Amendment in Clause 25 to which the Com- 
mons have disagreed,—( Zhe Lord President.) 

After short debate, on Question, Whether to insist? their Lordships 
divided ; Contents 79, Not-Contents 63 ; Majority 16 :— Resolved in the 
A firmative. 

An amendment made to the said amendment; and a Committee 
appointed to prepare reasons to be offered to the Commons for the 
Lords insisting on their amendment. 


Parvnses~ Ten APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THIS HousE—Surreme Court 
oF JUDICATURE Birt — Observations, Lord Cairns: — Short debate 
thereon aes 


Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, en Bill oa L. abe 
(The Earl Cowper); read 1* (No. 201) 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 8. 


Inp1a—TuE Forest eg nt eNO AeA, Mr. Raikes ; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff ., 

Tae Ticusorne CasE—THE QUEEN v. Casrno—Question, Mr. Whalley ; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce ‘ eg 

Tue ORDNANCE Riemernceieciitias Mr. Whalley; Answer, Mr. Ayrton 

PaRLIAMENT—QuvuESTIONS—RuLEs oF THE HovsE—THe War DeEpParTMENT 
Buitpines—Questions, Mr. Baillie Cochrane; Answers, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Campbell- Bannerman .. 

PARLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS OF THE Socss—Alecientas, Law Asien. 
MENT Act, 1871—Question, Mr. Monckton; Answer, Mr, Speaker 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill (Zords) [Bill 154]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 7th July] 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


The House suspended its Sitting at ten minutes to Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


INTERNATIONAL LAw—ARBITRATION—MOoTION FOR AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She-will be 
graciously pleased to instruct Her Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
enter into communication with Foreign Powers with'a view to further improvement 
in International Law and the establishment of a general and pen system of 
International Arbitration,”—(Mr. Henry Richard)... 

After debate, Previcus Question proposed, ‘ That that Question be 

now put,”—(Viscount Enfield :)—Question. put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 88, Noes 98; Majority 10. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes ‘“ of “3 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Address to be presented by Privy Councillors. 


Public Health Bill [Bill 99)}— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Sir Charles Adderley) ; 
After short debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now ‘adjourned, a 

f (Mr. Dimsdale :) — Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 36, 

] Noes 92; Majority 56. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Knight :)—-Question 
put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Commitieo :— 
Committee report Progress. 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, upon Friday next, again resolve itself 
into the said Committee.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘Friday,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘Tuesday the 12th day of August,”—(Mr. James 
Lowther,)—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘Friday,’ stand part of the Question :”— 
The House divided ; Ayes 74, Noes 24; Majority 50. 

Main Question ut and agreed to. 

Resolved, That House will, upon Friday next, again resolve itself into 
the said Committee. 


Habitual Drunkards Bill [Bill 11]— 
Moved, ‘That the Order for the Second Reading be TARE, °—( Ur. 
D. Dalrymple) ‘ 4 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged : +—Bill withdrawn, 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 9. 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill [Bill 52]— 
Moved, .‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Dominic 
Corrigan) nr 96 é 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day three months,”’—(r. . 

Callan.) Hi 
Question proposed, ‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ i 
—After debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 83, Noes 140; 

Majority 57. 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put of for three months. 


Municipal Boroughs Extension Bill [Bill 48]— 

Moved, ‘That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged,”—(r. 
Henry Samuelson) 120 

After short debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, (Ur, 
Robert Fowler : After further short debate, Motion agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be adjourned till this day three months,” — 
(Mr. Henry Samuelson.) e 

Question put :—The. House divided; Ayes 185; Noes 91; Majority 94. 


Burials Bill [Bill 9]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—({Mr. Osborne Morgan) 122 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘the said Order be dis- 
charged,”—(Mr. Pell,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question. 

After debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 10. 


Arrica—West Coast Serrtements— Tue AsHAnTEE Invaston—Question, 
The Earl of Carnarvon ; Observations, The Earl of Lauderdale ; Reply, 


The Eari of Kimberley “p 138 
Statute Law Revision Bill (No. oh : 
House in Committee rorpting to Order) .. 140 
Moved, to omit the reference to the section of the Emancipation Act with 


reference to the assumption of territorial tithes,—( Zhe Lord Chancellor :) 
—Motion agreed to. 
Amendment made :—Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


Navy—PessteE Powper—Tue Review at Portrsmovrn—Question, The 
Earl of Carnarvon ; ny i 4c The Harl of noe ances :—Short debate 


thereon 141 
Public Schools (Bton College Property Bill [u.t. ne (te Lord Itt) 
read 1* (No. 204) 143 





COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 10. 


France—OomMERCIAL TREATY, 1873—Exprort Duty on Coat — Question, 
Lord John Manners; Answer, Viscount Enfield 143 
Army—‘‘ ADVANCED Cass” Examinations—Question, Sir John Lubbock ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell et 144 
Royat Muarary Acapemy, Wootwice—Gentnemen Capets—Question, 
Colonel Beresford; Answer, Mr. Cardwell o~ se 144 
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[July 10.} 


Lunatic Asytum Boarps (IreLanp)—Question, Sir Dominic Corrigan ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Tae EoorEstastican Commissioners — THE DERWENTWATER Esrares — 
Question, Mr. T. E. Smith; Answer, Mr. Goschen 

InpIA—REGULATIONS FOR EvRopran Orricers—Prize—Question, Colonel 
Stuart Knox; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff... 

Mercawrite MannveLoss or Lire at, Szea—Question, “Mr. Alderman 
Lusk ; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Army—ABoLition oF PurcHase--MEmonrtsds? or Orrichrs+—Questions' | Sir 
John Pakington, Major Arbuthnot; Answers, Mr. Cardwell 

CuurcH oF EnGLanp—SAcRAMENTAL Conwession-—- PETITION 70 Convous- 
TIoN—Questions, Sir John Pakington ; Answers, Mr. Bruce 


Army—First Devon Muit1a—Question, ‘Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answer, 


Mr. Cardwell me 
CasE oF THE IrisH CrviL SeRvANTs—Questions, Mr. Plunket ; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 
Customs—Extra TREASURY Orerxs—Question, Lord Elcho ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Royat Commisston—Mnr. ‘PiLiMsoLt AND THE ‘Boar OF Trape—Question, 
Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
Navy—Ace or Capers—Question, Mr. Fitzwilliam. 'Dick; Answer, Mr. 
Goschen 
Sourn Kenstnoton Museum — RertReMEnt OF Mr. Gort — Question; Sir 
Henry Hoare; Answer, Mr. Ayrton e 
Ways and Mrans—Posr’ Orrtce Reventrs—Question, Mr: White; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ° . . 
— DramnsGE 0F-.THE. Rivers, Suck, AND Sugsax—Question 
Major Trench; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Privirece— THE APPELLATE JURISDICTION oF THE House or Lorps— 
Supreme Covrr or Jupicarurn Brui—Explanation, Mr. Gladstone ; . 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”’—( Mr. Gladstone.) 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill (Zords) [Bill 154]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 8th July] 
After some time spent therein, Committee ‘report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. Bill [Bill 199)— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [3rd July], 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power to make provision for 
rendering compulsory in England and Wales the Highway Acts 1862 and 1864,”— 
(Lord George Cavendish.) 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, 7 —(Lord 
Henry Thynne': After further’ short debate, Question put :—The 
House divided ; Ayes 58, Noes 115; Majority 57, 

Original Question again proposed : :—Moved, “That this House do now 
adjourn,”—(Mr. Clare Read :\—After short debate, Question put :— 
The House divided; Ayes 44, Noes 116; Majority 72. 

Original Question again proposed :—~ Moved. ‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,”’—( Colonel. Parker : :)}—-Qnestion put;+—-The» House divided ; 
Ayes 46, Noes 104; Majority 58, 

Original Question again proposed :—Moved, “That this House do now 
adjourn,” —(Mr. Joshua Paldon : :}—Question put :—The House diwided ; 
Ayes 44, Noes 99; Majority 55. 

Original Question again proposed!:—-Moved; ‘‘ That the Debate: be now 
adjourned,” —( Colonel Barttelot : ‘Question put: —The House divided ; 
Ayes 40, Noes 94; Majority 64))) 0!) 
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Turnpike Acts Continuance, Ge. Bill—continued. 

Original Question again proposed :—Moved, ‘That this House do now 


adjourn : a on put:—The. House divided ; Ayes 41, Noes 91; 
Majori 


= tia again proposed :—Moved, ‘‘ That ‘the Debate be now 
adjourned, ’—(Mr. Frederick Walpole : :)—Question put, and agreed to: 
ebate adjourned, at half-past Three a.m., till this day (Friday). 


Church Discipline Act: Amendment: Bill—Ordered (Mr. Whalley, Mr. Jones ed 
presented, and read the first) fime: {Billi 234] 

Regulation’ of Railways (Returns) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chichester Fortescue, ite. 
Arthur Peel) ; presented, ahd read the’ first time [Bill 232] : 

Treasury: Chest Fund Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry empan Mr. Bast) P 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 233] 


_., ORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 11, 
ALDERNEY (HARBOUR AND Fortirications)—Question, Observations, The 
Duke of Somerset; Reply, Viscount Halifax :—Short debate thereon 
Tae TurKo-Perstan Bounpar¥—Question, Observations, Viscount Stratford 
de Redcliffe; Reply, Earl Granville 6 : 


Law Agents (Scotland), Bill (No. 163)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) ~. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on " Tuesday next ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 207.) 


Gas and ‘Water ‘Works Facilities Act (1870) Amendment 
Bill (No. 201) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—({ Zhe Earl Cowper’) 
After shert. debate, Motion agreed to : :—-Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committees of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY,” JULY 11. 
PARLIAMENT—STRANGERS ORDERED To WITHDRAW 
On Strangers being again. admitted the House was proceeding with the 
‘¢ QUESTIONS.” 
Army—Service in Inpra—Lamrpation or AGE—Question, Mr. W. M. 
Torrens ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
Inp1a—Sorrpture’ Reapers—Mn. SanpweEtit— Question, Mr. Whalley ; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 
Nationat, Epvcation ComMisstonNERS—THE ‘Cannan Scxoors—D1smrsaat 
or Rev. Roserr O’Kreerre—Morion For CoMMITTEE WITHDRAWN— 
—Question, Observations, Mr. Bouverie ; Reply, Mr. Gladstone 
PaRLIAMENT—ORDER, OF Bustvess—Observations, Mr. Gladstone 


Public Health Bill [Bill 99]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Order for Committee be read in order to its being fi dis- 
charged, ”—( Sir Charles Adderley) 
Motion agreed to:—-Order read and discharged : :—Bill withdrawn. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill (Zords) [Bill 154]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 10th July] 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


And it being now Seven of the clock, the House suspended its Sitting. 





House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
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[July 11.] 


Surriy—Order for Committee read; Motion minds, f and Question proposed, 
“That Mr, Speaker do now leave the Chair:” 


Army—THE VouunteER Force—Tue New Recuiations—REsSOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, * 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, “it is expedient that inquiry should be made into the present state of the 
Volunteer Force, and into the causes that have led to the resignations of over 2,000 
essed ee which are still vacant,”—(Oolonel Charles Tindsay,) instead 

ereo 
Question proposed, “ ‘That the) words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :””-—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to, 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Ohair,’? proposed. 


Cuancery (Funps) Actr—Txr Accountant Genera In OnANCERY— 
Observations, Mr. Dickinson ; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Tae TichporNE OaseE—TueE. Queen v., Castro, atias TicHBoRNE—Con- 
TEMPT oF Court—Observations, Mr. Whalley; Reply, Mr, Bruce 


[House counted. out. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 14. 


ArricA— West Coast SETTLEMENTS—THE ASHANTEE Prvpsion Aneenee. 
The Duke of Buckingham ; Answer, The Earl of Kimberley 


Cuurcn AssociaTIoN—ConFessioN IN THE OnvRoH oF Enonanp—Morion 
FoR A SELEcT CoMMITTEE— 


Moved that a Select Committee be appointed to consider by what legislation or other 
means the danger apprehended of a considerable minority of the clergy and ‘laity 
desiring to subvert the principles of the Reformation may be weartehir-( lord 
Oranmore and Browne) 


After debate, on Question ? Resolved i in the Waaiins 


Persian GOvERNMENT—OoncEssION TO Baron DE RevTER—ADDRESS FOR 
CoRRESPONDENCE— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her M: Majesty for, Copy of correspondence 
between Her Majesty’s Government and Baron de Reuter on the subject of the con- 
cession recently made by the Persian Government to him,—(The Earl of Carnarvon) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Steam Theeahing Machines Bill Ce. Learnt. (The Earl of Mariey); mend la 
0. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 14. 

PaRLIAMENT—RvLES AND ORDERS OF THE House as TO SrRaNcERs— 
Reports oF THE Desares—Notices, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry + ‘ie 

Cammat Law—TuE Whesvhniane yu, SH OG, Pe aL Mr. 
P. A. Taylor; Answer, Mr. Bruce an 

Law anv Justice—Four Courts MarsHatsza, Dusiu--Queation, Mr. 
Bruen; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

GENERAL nace AND Recorp Orrice or SHIPPryg AND a See 
Crass CLerKs— Question, Lord George Hamilton; Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue bis 

Licenstne Act, 1872—Wtne Licencss To Gnoorns—Quostion, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Oustoms Ovut-Port CierKs—Question, Wisboainé Wait e ee The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer , ms re 

Army—GtanpErs at LzEps Basnscxs—Tum 12TH Lancers—Questions, 
Colonel Barttelot, Colonel Leigh ; Answers, Sir Henry Storks « 
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_ [uly 14.) 
Taz Weimeron Monvment—Question, Mr. Goldsmid; beans The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ps 


Rivers Portvtion—Tae River eigen thuestion, ee F. Stanley ; 
Answer, Mr. Stansfeld es oe 


Arrica— THe West Ooast Surrianirte—/Prs Astadtint Tivasrbiics 
Questions, Mr. Macfie, Sir Charles Adderley ; Answers, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen “ ‘i ro. “ 

Parent Laws.— InreryationaL OonFerENce, Vienna — Question, Mr. 
Macfie; Answer, Viscount Enfield : 

ELEMENTARY Envoation Act— ANNUITIES TO Cnianenstiares Puce 


Question, Lord George Hamilton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Axwy — Avrome (Mayaiuvers —Exrea Atzowance to Votunrems— 
Question, Sir Thomas Bateson; Answer, Sir Henry Storks 

Gun Factory, Wooiwich—Penstons to Winows oF Anrrricers—Questions, 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; Answers, Mr. Baxter 

Revyenve AND Expxnpirone—W2EKLY Bervans—Question, Sir George 
Balfour ; Answer, Mr. Baxter 

Scortanp—NorTHErn Lrowrs Cosansstonzrs—Tuu Tay LicuTs—Question, 
Mr. J. W. Barclay ; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Army—THE LATE CapPTain Acnzw—Compznsation For Oom- 
mission—Questions, Mr. Henry Samuelson ; Answers, Mr. Cardwell 

Navy—CuatHam Dockyarp Rartwaxs — Question, Mr. Holms; Answer, 
« Mr. Goschen 

Post Orric—E—TELEGRAPHIC DzParTMent — Deiivery or TerraraMs— 
Question, Mr. Clare Read ; Answer, Mr. Monsell ‘ 

Mercuant Surpriuva Act, 1871—UnszawortHy retrsennniingee Mr. 
Carter ; Answers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Army RE-ORGANIZATION — Cavatry Sup-Lizvrenants — - Question, Sir 
Thomas Bateson ; Answer, ‘Mr. Cardwell 

EnpowEp ScHooxs Commisstonens—Sin Jonn Port’s Founpario, Rerrow 
anpD Erwatt—-Question, Mr. R. Smith ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Exementary Epvcation Act, 1870 — Sroursriper Scuoon Boarp — 
Question, Mr. C. Dalrymple ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Inpia—TxHE InpiAn BupezT—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Tria or Exzcrron Perrrions—OCanvassina By J uDGEs—Question, Mr. 
Callan ; Answer, The Attorney General .. 

Leerstation—Tvrwpixe Acrs ConTINvANCE Br—Question, Lord George 
Cavendish ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert ’ 

LaNnDED Estates Court (IRELAND) Brt—Question, Colonel Stuart Knox; ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. : 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill (Lords) [Bill 18 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 11th July] 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported :—Motion made and Question 
proposed, “That the Bill, as amended, be taken into consideration 
upon Thursday.” 


Privitec—E—TxHe AprettAte JvRIspICTION OF THE House or Lorpé— 
Supreme Court or JupicatuRE — Scorch anp Irish APPEALS — 
Observations, Mr. Bouverie 


After debate, Question put, and agreed te :—Bill, as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 237} 


Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill [Bill 199] * 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [ 8rd July], 
“That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have er to make provision 
for rendering compulsory: in England’ and Wales the Highway Acts 1862 and 
1864,”—(Lord George Cavendish.) é 
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[duly 14.] 


Turnpike Acts Oontinuonce Billecontimmet: 45 oitilion SL 
Question again proposed :—Debate faatned 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill considered in Committeo. - 


I93 


After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to \\be. con-| 


sidered this day, at Two of the clock, 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill [Bill 71 ae | Amendments 
Moved, “ That this House doth not insist on its disagreement to,the Amendment made 
by the Lords in a page 11, line 3, and which Amendment was leave out (may also, if 
they think fit), and insert (shall). 
Question put, and pone to. 
Amendment proposed, 


To insert after the word “shall’’ in the said Lords Amendments, the words “in all 


before them under sections, 5, 10, 11, and 12 of this Act, and may, if they 


proceedings ’ 
think fit, in all other proceedings before "them under this Act,”—(Mr.. Chichester 


Fortescue. ) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 

Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to leave out the 
figure ‘‘ 10,”—({ Mr. Rathbone.) 

Question put, “That the figure ‘10’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment :”—The House divided ; Ayes 88, Noes 14: Majority 74: 
—Words inserted. 


Civil Bills, &c. (Ireland) [Salaries] Bill [Bill 187]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. x “4 

Moved, “ That. it is expedient to authorise the yment, out of the Consolidated Fund, 
of any increase of Salaries provided for cates any Act of the present Session to 
consolidate and amend the loos relating to Civil Bills and Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions in Ireland,”—(Mr. Downing.) 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report 
Progress,” —(Mr. Glyn,)—put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That the Chairman do 
report Progress,” —(Mr. Secretary Bruce:)—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 21, Noes 26; Majority 5. 

Original Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes) 18, Noes 285 
Majority 10. 

[No Report. ] 


Salmon Fisheries Bill [Bill 93]— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read die 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now taken into Consideration ;”’—Question 
put:—The House divided; Ayes 39, Noes 7; Majority 32 :—Bill con- 
sidered. 
Amendments made; Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow, at. Two of 
the clock. 
Penalties (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Secretary 8 ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 239] as 


Public Health Act (1872) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. si Walpole, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Sir Robert —— Mr. William areh Soph and read the first 
time [Bill 238] vs 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 15. 


Cuurcn AssocraTION—OoNnFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF EnaLAND—Personal 
Explanation, Lord Oranmore and Browne ; Reply, 1 The ran of 
Winchester 


Law Agents (Scotland) Bill (No. 207) —- 

Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 

Further Amendments made :—Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next} and 
to be printed, as amended. (No. 213.) 
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[July 15.] Page 
Oe to aoe Facilities Act (1870) Amendment Bill 
oO. nee! 
Bill considered in Oommittee .» (889 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to be tead 3* on Thureday next. 


Militia (Service, &c.) Bill (No. 206)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(‘The' Marquess of Lansdowne)’ °./ 890 
After short debate, Motion ns to :—Bill read 2° according} Ny, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday, the 24th 
instant. 


Army—Meproat Orricers oF THE ARMy—Royat WARRANT, 1858—Morion 
FOR AN ADDRESS— 
Moved that an phate ai Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
will be leased to take into her consideration the present position as regards 
rank at oa 0 the medical officers of the Army who volunteered and served on 
the West Coast of Africa: between ne ge 1859 and 1867, in order that they may 
receive; the benefit of the Royal .W: signed ‘the Ist of October 1858, of hich 
they have hitherto been deprived,—( The he, De senet Warr) 392 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) soithdrason. 


Spain—ConveyaNce or Ontvese Coodiies uvro Cuna—Question, Citerees 
tions, The Earl of Airlie ; Reply, Earl Granville ba 894 





COMMONS, ‘TUESDAY, JULY 15. 
Mertroprotis—New Courts or Justice—Txe Revisep Destens—Questions, 


Mr. Wait; Answers, Mr. Ayrton 398 
SuPREME Court or JuproaturE Bni—Scorcn anv Inish ApPEars— 
Observations, Mr. Gladstone . 899 
PaRLIAMENT — Pusiic Business — Vanvariow Buu — Questions, . Mr. 
Assheton Oross, Mr. Vance; Answers, Mr. Stansfeld  .. 400 
REGISTRATION OF BreTus AND Dearis ee a Mr. F. 8. Powell ; 
Answer, Mr. Stansfeld Ae “% .. 401 
Rating (Liability and. Value) Bill [Bill 205|— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read . 401 


After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Considera- 
tion,” —(Hr. Stansfeld. ) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the words ‘‘ Bill be” ‘to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the word ‘‘ re-committed et i we 
Cawley, —instead thereof. 

After further short debate, Question, ‘That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 

a a a “That the word ‘re-committed’ be added,” instead 

ereo 

After further short’ debate, Amendment proposed to the said’ proposed 
Amendment, to add the words “in respect of Clauses 8 and 19, and of 
any new Clauses relating to the, subject matter of those Clauses, ”— 
(Mr. Cross: : Question, ‘‘ That those words be added to the proposed 
Amendment,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, as amended, to 
add, at the end thereof, the words ‘‘ and also in respect of Clauses 4 
and 6,”—(Mr. Graham :)—Question put, ‘‘That those words be there 
added :”—The House divided : Ayes 136, Noes 198 ;- Majority 57. 

Words ‘‘re-committed in respect ‘of Clauses 3 and 19, and of any new 
Clauses relating to the subject matter of those Clauses,” added to the 
words ‘‘ That the Bill be,” in the Main Question :—Main Question; so 
amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee 419 

After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Friday, at Two of the clock. |: 
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[July 15.] 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners Bill (Zerde) [Bill 235}-— 
Moved, ‘‘ That, the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Gladstone). . 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 


And it being now Seven of the clock, the House suspended its ae 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Wixpwarp Isianps anp Trrintpap—EcciEstasticaL Poticy—ReEsoLvTion— 


Moved, “That this House disapproves of the. Ecclesiastical Policy of Her se 
n 


Government in the Wind Islands and in Trinidad,’—(Mr. Charley) 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes: oP, Noes: 83; 
Majority 14. 


CuurcH or Encianp Revenvis—ADpDRESS FOR A Roya, Ocsicitenine2 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the amount and application of the 
revenues of the Church of England and into, the system of hial benefices, 
with a view to the better adjustment of parishes and incomes and th the panne ti of 
the Law relating to patronage,’—(Mr, Thomas Hughes) 


After debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Crrmiat Law AmenpMent Act, 1871—Morion ror A Setecr Commirrrs— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider what changes it is desirable 
to make in the Criminai Law Amendment Act, 1871,”—(Mr. Auberon Herbert) os 


After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 35, Noes 
39; Majority 4. 


Langbaurgh Coroners Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary a Mr. poet azz § for 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 242] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 16. 


Weights and Measures (Metric System) Bill [Bill 90]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged,” —( Sir 


Thomas Bazley) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Order discharged : :—Bill 
withdrawn. 


Parliamentary Electors Registration Bill [Bill 32]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged, peek 


Pell) 
After short debate, Question. put, and agreed to :-—Order discharged :— 
Bill withdrawn. 


Labourers Cottages (Scotland) Bill [Bill 83]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [18th June], ‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ;”’ 
and which Amendment was, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,” 
—(Sir James Elphinstone.) 

Question —— roposed, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ’ ebate resumed 

After long debate, Question put: — The House divided ; Ayes 74, 
Noes 78 ; Majority 4. 

Words added: :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Bill 
put off for three months. 


Municipal Elections (Cumulative Vote) Bill, [Bill 206]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —({Mr. Collins) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,”’, and at the iend 

of the Question to add the words ‘f upon this day three mont 5) (Mr, 
Hardcastle.\ . 
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[uly 16.) 


ee Elections (Cumulative Vote) Bit—tontinuéd. 
“Question proposed, “ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
After debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Wild Animals (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Barclay, Mr. Fordyce, Mr. 
Trevelyan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 243] 7 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 17. 


Eleméntary Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. 1) Bill (No. 167)— 
After short debate, House in Committee:—Amendments made; the 
Report thereof to be received on Tuesday next. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 17. 


Roya Acapemy—Txz Grsson pp ty ag Mr: ©. 8. Parker; 
Answer, Mr. Ayrton ee 

THe ADMINISTRATIVE Disb invtinitiihimmnies OF Foorce—Question, Mr. 
Rathbone; Answer, Mr. Gladstone J 

Iyp1a — Redtuavions FoR EvRoPEAN Orricers—Prize — 1s Quibation: Mr. 
Vance ; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff wi 

Mernovotee-Panueatenty Srreet—Tue Pusric Orrices— Question, Mr. A 
- Johnston; Answer, Mr. Ayrton 

Srmenpiary Maaisrrares (IRELAND) — Question; Lord "Claud Soha 
Hamilton; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ry 

THe Lanp Acr Iretanp—(CHAIRMEN OF ge sue bee age Mr. Vaxie'; ; 
Answer, Mr. Baxter . @ ie 

Army ReE-orGanizaTIon—CoMMAND OF sone: Dearérete--Cusotie, Colonel 
North; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ne 

PaRLIAMENT—PrivaTse Bru Lecisnation—Question, Mr, Dediains Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

PortucaAL—Supriiks oF Aancunrrion—Question, Colonel Barttelot ; Amen 
Sir Henry Storks 

Ecypr+Onams or Bririsn SussEcrs—Question, Mr. Miller; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield 

Army—New> Passage Hint, Duvonrort—Question, Mr. T. D. Lewis; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

Army—Tue AvtuMN Maxorovane— Buwne—Question, Mr., Bonham- 
Carter; Answer, Sir Henry Storks ‘ 


InTERNATIONAL Law — ArsrtraTion— ANswER to Apbrezss [8th July 
reported 


Navy—Tue Trorman Aono Question, Laid Henry Soott Answer, Mr. 
Goschen 


Elementary Education Act (1870) | cues Bill [Bill 198]~- 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be:now read a second time,’—(Mr. W. £. 
Forster) ea 
Previous Question proposed, “That: that Question be now put, (Mr. 
Torrens.) 
After long debate, Question. put :—The House divided ; Ayes 343, Noes 
72; Majority 271 :—Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes 
Bill read a second ' time, and committed ; considered in Committe, and re- 
ported ; to be printed, as amended [Bill 245); re-committed for Monday 
next. 
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Juries Bill [Bilt 35} 

Bill considered in Committee .. 

Noved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” —(Mr, Cross : Pe ei short debate, Question put :—The Oom- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 78, Noes 126; Majority 48. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,"—(Ur. F. 8. 
Powell : :)—After further short debate, Motion withdrawn. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Licensing Law Amendment (Scotland) Bill—Cohbidéred in Committes :- Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill orderett (Sir Robert Anstruther, Sir Graham Montgomery, 
Sir David Wedderburn, Mr: Charles: Dalegorle Mr. Fordyee; prenenfor and read the 
first time [Bill 247] \! 


ee pt Councils in Counties (ireland) Bill—Ordred (tr Butt, Mr. 


Rating Liability (Ireland) ae tee (The Marquess of orig Mr, asiccale 
Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time, [Bill 246] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 18. 


EnpowEep ScHoors CommissioneErs—DensicH. Free Grammar. ScHoor— 
Morton ror AN ADDRESS— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented. to Her Ma ajesty, Dr praying Her Majesty to 
refuse her assent to. the schemes of the Endowed Se Commissioners for the 
ement of the Free Grammar School and of the Blue Coat School Charity at 
Denbigh in the county of Denbigh, North Wales,—(The Lord Bishop of Bangor) 
After short debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 68, 
Not-Contents 46 ; Majority 22 :—Resolved in the Affirmative. 


EnpDowEp Scnoots Commrssionrrs— Hara Frez Grammar Sonoor— 
Morton ror An ADDRESS— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to: Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
refuse her assent to the scheme of the Endowed, Schools Commissioners go the 
management of the Free Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth at Heath in the borough 
of Halifax in the on of York, and of all the endowments thereof nal The Mav at 
of Salisbury) 


After short debate, on Question ? ResoWed in the Negative. 


Conveyancing (Scotland) Bill (No. 141)— ' 
House in Committee (according to Order) 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on. Thursday next ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended... (No. 227.) 


Steam Threshing Machines Bill (No. '210)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Morley) , 
After short debate, Motion agreed to ;—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House,on Zwesday next. 


Gas and Water Works Facilities Act (1870) Amendment 
Bill (No. 201)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) 
After short debate, Bill passed, and sent to the Ovihatibins:! 


COMMONS,’ erp JULY 18. 


CanTERBURY CaTHEDRAL — AttEcep “ PriarmacEe”’ — Questions, Mr. 
Whalley; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Irish Lanny Act—Question, Major Trench ; ' Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington ||; ¢: 

PaRLIAMENT—PUBLIO Businzss+-Rutas ann: Practice of ‘tas | Hovse— 
Questions, Mr.. Hermon, Mr. R. N. Fowler ; Answers, Mr, Gladstone 
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THe Vatvation Bui — Question, Mr. Assheton Cross; Answer, Mr. 
¢ Stansfeld .. 607 
MerroroLis — Berunay Green "Museum — Question, Mr. " ‘Wheelhouse ; 
Answer, Mr, Ayrton 607 
IrELAND — THE Lerrer-Mutiex Coastavarp—Question, “Mr. Mitchell 
Henry; Answer,.The ig sa of Hartington .. 607 
Army—Royat Maroyes anp Royat Magive ARTILLERY — Questions, Mr. 
Henry Samuelson; Answers, Mr. Goschen .. 608 


Rating (Liability and Value). (re-committed). Bill (Bil 205 )]— 
Bill considered in‘Committee [Progress 15th July] -. 610 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, "considered. 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time upon Monday next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 250/55 hue 


And it being now ten minutes to Seven of the clock, the House suspended 
its Sitting. - 
House senaeal its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, & and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’ 


MercanTitE Marmve—Loss or Lire at Sea—Morion For A Commarssron— 
Moved, “ That it is expedient that a Commission be appointed to inquire and report 
to, the Board of ‘Trade as to the practicability of stowing conveniently in Passenger 
Ships such a number of icp road or Rafts, or other insubmergible appliances, 
as may be sufficient in their ag; gate capacity to to receive all on board in the event 
of accidents to the ships,”—(Mdr° 0 Cowper-Temple) . 
[ House counted out.) 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 21. 


THE LATE BisHop oF WINCHESTER AND THE LATE LorpD Westsury — 
Observations, The Duke of Richmond 


Orricers. o0F Her Maszsty’s Anmy—ABOLITION OF Binkiuiknié: Kili 
For A Royat Commission— 

Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
that she will be gtaciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
allegations of the officers of Her Majesty’s Army contained in the memorials men- 
tioned in the Return made to this House (Parliamentary Paper 196.) as to the 
grievances which they state that they suffer me upon the abolition of 
purchase,—( The Duke of Richmond) 

After debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; ‘Contents 129, 

Not-Contents 46; Majority 83 :—Resolved in the Affirmative. 
Division List, Contents and Not-Contents es ws 


Agricultural Children Bill— 

Commons Amendment to Lords Amendments and Commons Reasons for 
disagreeing to one of the Amendments made by the Lords considered 
¢ to Order) 7 

Clause 8 (Power to suspend tem warily restrictive provisions of Act) 
omitted by the Lords ; seach, the Commons, 

After short debate, on Question, whether to insist? ResoWwed in the 
Negative. 

The Amendment to which the Commons have disagreed not insisted on ; 
The Commons Amendment to Lords Amendment disagreed to; anda 
Committee appointed to prepare Reasons to be offered to the Commons 
for the Lords disagreeing to the said Amendment; The Committee to 
meet Zo-morrow; at Five o’clock. 

UnoonstitutTionaL. .Lancuace—NorrinenaM Liserat Dixyer—Question, 
Observations; The Duke of iabmowdts Reply, The Duke of St. Albans: 
—Short debate thereon /. f oe ee oe 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 21. 


Page 


Army—Tuxe Generat CoMMANDING IN Tuend.sorblleCheetnay: Mr. Atiderson 3°" 


Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

Lire Assurance Compantes Act, 1870—Lire hintadinds Ovi Revive 
—Question, Sir Frederick W. Heygate; Answer, Mr. Ohichester For- 
tescue 


Tue Mavrirrus — pedi sah ts aie pane EEE — Ciisstiona Major 
Arbuthnot; Answers, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ce 


Union of Benefices Bill [Bill 92]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Adjourned Debate upon going into Com- 
mittee be discharged,’”’—(Mr. Spencer Walpole) 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Merropotis—Smati-Pox Hosprtan at Hatonoam—Question, Mr. ere 
Answer, Mr. Stansfeld ; 

Pusiic Works Loans—-ENGLAND AND TreLaxp—Questions, Mr. Delahunty ; ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Iretanp—Royat Irisn ConstaBuLaky—Question, Mr. Kavanagh ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Army—Txe Royat Enorverrs—Question, Colonel Learmonth; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 

Tue Boarp or Trave—Reoister or Surrrinc Orrice—Turp Onass 
Crerks—Question, Lord George Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue 

Paruament— Pustic Bustvess — Questions, "Mr. Bourke, “Mr. Assheton 
Cross, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. Dixon, Mr. enn 
Answers, Mr. Holt, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. W. E. Forster 


PaRLIAMENT—BvsINEss OF THE Hovsze— 
Moved, ‘‘ That To-morrow, and upon every succeeding Tuesday during the 
remainder of the Session, Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices 
of Motion, Government Orders of the Day pare, the 0 
(Mr. Gladstone) % 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill (Lords) {Bill 237}— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill. be now taken into Consideration,” —(Mr. Attorney 
General) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “‘ now taken into Considera- 
tion,’’ in order to add the words ‘‘re-committed in respect of Clause 14 
(Salaries of future Judges),”—(Mr. Gregory, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Main Question put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered. 

After further debate, Bill to be read the third time Zb-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 


Rating) Liability and Value) Bill [Bill 250|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Stansfeld) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read the third time; Amend- 
ments made ; Bill passed. 


Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 162]— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read the second time,”—( Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) “ 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: — Bill read a second time, and 
committed ; considered in Committee, and reported; to be printed, as 
amended { Bill 253]; re-committed for Friday, at Two of the clock: 
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Crown Private Estates Bill (Lords) [Bill 222}— 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Gladstone) 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out fromthe’ word “That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add, 
the words “it is inexpedient to extend the scope of the Act 25 and 26 Vic. ¢. 37 
until the secrecy at present attaching exclusively to Crown testaments is abolished,” 
—(Mr. Anderson,)—instead thereof. 

‘Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn:—Main 
Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 167, Noes 35; Majo- 
rity 132. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes as 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday. 


Endowed Schools Act (1869) Amendment Bill [Bill 207)— 
‘ Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Jfr. William 
Edward Forster) .. tigers a t2 he 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of 
~ Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,”—(r. 
* Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 84, 
Noes 70; Majority 14. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 





LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 22. 


EnpowEep. Scuoots CommissioneRs—Densicnh Free Grammar ScHoor— 
Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address of Friday last reported 


THE LATE BisHop or WINCHESTER AND THE LATE Lorp WeEsTBURY— 
Observations, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon 


Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. 1) Bill (No. 167)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. uid + 
Amendment moved, in Clause 1, to omit (‘‘ after the passing of this Act’’) 
and insert (‘‘the first of January, 1874,”’)—( Zhe Larl Beauchamp.) 
After short debate; on Question? Resolved in the Negative; and Bill to be 
read 3° on Thursday next. é 


LanpiorD AND Tenant (IRELAND) Act, 1870—Morion ror Parers— 


Moved for, 1. Copy of the decree’ and reversal granted by Mr. Justice Lawson at Dublin 
on the 3d day of March 1873 in respect to the claims made by Michael Friel of Bally- 
michael.in the county of Donegal, claimant, v. The Earl of. Leitrim, respondent, 
under the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870; showing the amount awarded, 
the costs of the decree, and the costs of the reversal : 

Also copy of the costs as taxed by the clerk of the peace under the direction of the 
judge according to the order of the judgés ‘of the Court of Land ‘Cases Reserved, 
and dated the lst day of June 1872: 

2. Copy of the dismiss of the chairman of quarter sessions in the county of Monaghan 
to the ¢laims of James Creaghan +. The Earl of Dartrey, under the provisions of 
the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870; and the affirmance, with costs, granted 
Le Mr. Justice Lawson to the above decree at the late assizes for the county of 

onaghan, and the judgment of’ the judgé on the granting of that affirmance: 

Also copy of all entries in the book of the clerk of the peace for the county of 
Monaghan as to the case of the claims of the said James Creaghan v. The Earl of 


Dartrey : 
And copy of thei taxation of costs under the rules of the judges of the Court of Land 

Cases Demveds y--( The Earl of Leitrim) ag oa Ns 
Motion agreed to, 
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 [Tuly 22. 
LaNnDLORD AND Tenant (InEenanp) Act (1870)—Morton ror a Rerurn— 
Moved for, Return of the Land Cases decided in each county from the 27th day of 
February 1872 to the 12th day of July 1873; showing the amount of rent in each case 
and the tenement valuation of the premises, the sums awarded as compensation and as 
costs im each case by the chairman of quarter sessions, the cases in which appeals 
have been carried up to the judge or judges of assize, the judgment in each case and 
the costs, the cases which have been remitted by the judge or judges of assize to the 
Court of Land Cases Reserved, the judgment of that court and the costs: [ Zabular 
Form),—(The Eari of Leitrim) - Ne ae * 
Motion agreed to. 


Irish Onvrcn Temporarities Commisston—Question, The Earl of Leitrim ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Lansdowne ‘ as 


ConstaBuLaRy (IRELAND) — Svus-Consrastze Jonny Howz— Moron ror 
PaPERsS— 


Moved for, Copy of the report made by sub-constable John Howe, dated Ballycumber, 
the 26th of March 1878, or thereabouts, relative to the alleged awe to a horse near 
’ 


Ballycumber in the King’s County, Ireland: [and other Papers 
Leitrim) aR : aa 


—(The Earl of 
On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. : 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 22. 


Elementary Education Act (1870) Amendment, &c. (re-com- 
mitted) Bill [Bill 245]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. W. E. Forster) ae a : 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, no Amendment of the Education Act will be 
satisfactory which does not make the attendance of children at school and the 
formation of School Boards compulsory throughout England and Wales, and which 
fails to remove the objections entertained to the principles embodied in the twenty- 
fifth section of the Act,”—(Mr. Dizon,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ”” — After short debate, Question put:— The House 

divided ; Ayes 129, Noes 45; Majority 84. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes v ws 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Bill considered ‘n Committee. 

wer some time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
this day. 


It being now Seven of the clock, the House suspended its Sitting. 


House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill (Lords) [Bill 237]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General) hin “3 wn 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 


words “in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to extend the jurisdiction of the 
new Supreme Court of Appeal to the whole of the United Kingdom,” — (Sir 
David Wedderburn,)—ins thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn :—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, 
and passed. 
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[July 22.) 
Elemen Education Act (1870) Amendment, &c. (re-com- 
mitted) [Bill 245]— 
Bill saseuane in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


Constabulary Force (Ireland) Bill—Resolution [July 21] reported, and agreed to :— 
Bill ordered (The Marquess of on Mr. sila Bruce) ; tai: and read the 
first time [Bill 257] 


Defence Acts Amendment Bill—Ordored (Mr. diiplith Ariininna Mr. aisha 
Cardwell, Sir Henry Storks) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 255] 


Local Rates and Taxes (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord At, Mr. Seoreary 
Bruce); presented, and read the first time [Bill 256] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 23. 


OrpER—ALTERATION OF QUESTIONS BY THE OLERKS AT THE TABLE—THE 
Persian Concessions TO Baron RevtEr—Observations, Question, Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane; Replies, Mr. Speaker, Viscount Enfield 

Brtoruu—Anmy Rz-orcaNnizaTIon— uestion, Sir George Jenkinson ; An- 
swer, Viscount Enfield 

AaGricuLTruRAL LasovRERs Mrrrinc—ALLEcEp " DisTURBANCES AT LEIGHTON 
Buzzarp—Question, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; Answer, Mr. Bruce 


Household Franchise (Counties) Bill [Bill 3]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be naw read a second time,” —( Mr. Trevelyan) 
Previous Question moved, ‘“‘ That that Question be now put,” — (Mr. 
Collins) 
' After long debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Post Office Telegraph Services [Loan] Bill—Resolution [July 22] reported, and 
agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. bitscsataci id Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr.- 
Baxter) 


East India (Great Southern of India and Carnatic Railway uimaaiaia Bill 
— Ordered (Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Ayrton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 258] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 24. 


Salmon Fisheries Bill (No. 215)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Morley) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Conveyancing (Scotland) Bill (No. 227)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . ai es 
Amendment made :—Further Amendments made; Bill to be read 3* Zo- 
morrow, and to be printed, as amended. (No. 238. ) 
Order of the Day for considering the Commons Amendments to the 
Supreme Court or JupicaTurE Buri, read ; ; 
THe Apert AND EvrorpeaAN ARBITRATIONS—Ex-Lorp CHANCELLORS— 
Observations, Lord Cairns ; Reply, The Lord Chancellor. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill—Commons Amendments— 
Moved, ‘‘That the said Amendments be now considered,”—( Zhe Lord 
Chancellor) sia ‘is we 
Moved, To leave out from (“That”) to the end of the Motion for the purpose of 
inserting the following words: (“As it is now admitted by the promoters‘ of the 
Bill that there should be only one Court of Ultimate Appeal for the United Kingdom, 
and as it is uncertain whether any such Court can be newly constituted in England 
which will give the same satisfaction to Scotland and Ireland which it is admitted 
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that this House has afforded, it is inexpedient, without allowing time for further 
inquiry, to pass a Bill which establishes a separate Court of Ultimate Appeal for 
England, and must therefore render a repeal of the settlement under the Acts of 
Union necessary, if the appeals from those countries are to be transferred to that 
Court, the formation of which will justify Scotland and Ireland’ desiring to have 
separate Courts of Ultimate Appeal in their own capitals if no longer allowed to come 
to this House ; and it is therefore expedient that the consideration of the Amendments 
made by the House of Commons be deferred for three months ))—( The Chairman of 
Committees.) 

After debate, on Question, That the words proposed to be left, out stand 
part of the Motion ? their Lordships divided ; Contents 61, Not-Contents 
34; Majority 27. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents % ey 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Original Motion agreed to; Commons Amendments considered accordingly. 

Several Amendments disagreed to; some agreed to; some agreed to, with 
Amendments. 

A Committee appointed to draw up Reasons to be offered to the Com- 
mons for disagreeing to several of their Amendments. 

PROTEST an oe or oe 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 24. 


NEWFOUNDLAND — TELEGRAPHIC OCommuNnicaTION — Question, Sir John 
Kennaway ; Answer, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 

Kerpt—Svrz Canat—IncreEasE or Dues—Question, Mr. Norwood ; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield 

Turkey—OCovrts or J vstice—Question, Sir Dominic Corrigan ; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield , 

Crmavat Law—Oonvior Lapour art Dantuoon—Question, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. Baxter ze 

MERCHANT SurrPinc Acr — UNsEAWORTHY pas eke ‘i Wis,” OF 
ExrTER—Questions, Mr. Gilpin; Answers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Crvm Service Wrirers—Question, Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

Merrororis—Tue Avrnorizep Book or Caz "Fares—Raruway Srations 
—Question, Mr. W. Lowther; Answer, Mr. Bruce . 

MeErTrRoPpoLis—Frres— WATER Surrry—Question, Mr. W. Lowther } Answer, 
Mr. Stansfeld 

Crmaat Law — APPROPRIATION OF Penatt1es—Question, Mr. W. H. 
Smith ; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Iretanp — Revision of List oF Macrsrracy — Question, Mr. Callan ; 
Answer, The Marquess of pew aw k 

Pusitic Works Loans—EncLanp AND InELAND—Question, Mr. Delahunty ; ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Army — GunpowpER—Mr. DurFrey’s InvENTION—Question, Mr. Raikes ; ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Storks .. 

Army — Seconp Bartrarions or Muit1a REGIMenrs - — "Question, Mr. 
Stanley ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell oe 

Tne Treaty oF WaAsHINGTON—THE GENEVA ArprTRATION—PREsEnTs 76 
ArsiTraTors — Question, Mr. Oavendish Bentinck; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Navy — Surp-Burpine — PLans oF THE Govenmaanr—Question, Lord 
Henry Lennox; Answer, Mr. Goschen 

Post Orrice—REGISTRATION or Lerrers ConTAINING Postacz Sramps— 
Question, Mr. Macfie; Answer, Mr, Monsell by 

ee RermeMent—Question, Admiral, Erskine ; ; " Answer, Mr. 

scnhen oe oe ee ee ee 
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Post Orrice—Tue Gtascow Post Orrice—Question, Mr. Anderson ; 
Answer, Mr. Monsell 

EpucaTion Deparrwenr—Revisep Cope, 1878, Arriote '59 —TEACHERS 
FOR ELEMENTARY Scxtoors—Question, Sir John Kennaway; Answer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster 

Posr Orrice—Dusuin Post Orrice—SorTers AND Lerrer Oarrrers— 
Question, Mr. Pim ; Answer, Mr. Monsell 

ParttaMEnt—ORDER oF Pustic Bustness—Questions, Mr. Assheton Cross, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, Sir John Hay; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Scrence any Ant—TxHe Britis Museum snp Sovrn KeEnsrveron— 
Question, Mr: Mundella; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Navy—Sate or GREENWICH Hosprrat Estates — Question, “Mr. Faweett ; 
Answer, Mr. Goschen pe 

ITRELAND—PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) Acr—Question, Mr, Callan ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hertngion et 

CrmmaL Proceepinas (ScorTLanD)—PRIVATE "Proszcutors—Question, Mr. 
Cameron; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Bator Acr-—Boanrps OF Guarpians—Vorme Parzrs—Question, Mr. 
Bourke; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

CRIMINAL Law—Pustic Prosecurors—Question, Mr. Magniac; Answer, 
Mr. Bruce 

HovsenorpD FRANCHISE (Counrtzs) Buu — - Question, Mr. ©. Forster: ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan “| ** 

France—TnHe TREATY OF Coxacenci— Question, Mr. Whitwell ; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield ; ye 


Inp1a—Tue Innian Buperr—Observations, Mr. Faweett... 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now adjourn,’ (itr. Faweett :)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Endowed Schools Act (1869) Amendment Bill [Bill 207]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. William Edward Forster). 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from fie word “That” to the ond of 
the Question, in order to add the words “this House will, upon this 
day three months, resolve itself into the said ‘Committee,” — (Mr. 
Newdegate, —instead, thereof. 

Question, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,’’ put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, “That My. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


Landed: Estates Court (Ireland) (Judges) Bill [Bill 182|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged,” —{ The 
Marg uess of Hartington)... 
After 5 wr debate,. Motion agreed to :—Order discharged: :—Bill withdrawn. 


Elementary Education Act (1870) Amendment, &c. Bill— 
Bill, as amended; considered . , 
After long debate, Bill to be read the third time To-morrow, at Two of the 
,odloc 


Rating Liability (Ireland) Bill [Bill 246}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Zhe Marquess of 
Hartington) 
Amendment proposed, to leaye out the word “now,” and at the end of 
of Question to add the words “upon this day three months —( Ur. 
im.) 
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Rating Liability (Ireland) Bill—continued. | 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Law Agents (Scotland) Bill— 

Lords’ Amendments considered 963 

Amendment made by the Lords, that Writers to the Signet should 
hereafter be enrolled as law agents. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the House disagree with the Amendment,”—(Mr. Grieve :) 
—After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Lords Amendment disagreed to. 

Lords Amendment, that members of the Society of Solicitors should be 
enrolled as law agents disagreed to. 

On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Lords Amendment to insert ‘ incor- 
porated ”’ in lieu of ‘‘ unincorporated,” in line 12, page 7, agreed to. 

After further short debate, Committee appointed, ‘‘ to draw up reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to certain of the Amendments 
made by The Lords to the Law Agents (Scotland) Bill” .. 963 


Appropriation of Seats (Cashel and Sligo) Bill— 
Moved, “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the appropriation to the towns of 
Kingstown and Queenstown of the seats vacated by the disfranchisement of the 
boroughs of Cashel and Sligo,”—(Mr. Butt) . * -- 963 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, Wiehitrinon. 


. Laws Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. Baxter, Mr. William Henry Glad- , 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 261] .. 964 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 25. 


Navy-—Pesste PowpEr—Tue Review at Porrsmovurn—Question, Lord 
Vivian ; Answer, The Earl of Camperdown Big -> , 964 


Army — THE ‘ Boxer Swrapnett’’ SHett— ApprREss FOR CorRE- 
SPONDENCE— 


Moved for, Copies of Correspondence in 1870-71 between the authorities at. the War 
Office and Mr. W. Hope, V.C., late of the 7th Royal Fusiliers, relative to the shell 
adopted into the service, and officially known as the “ Boxer Shrapnell,” which Mr. 
Hope claims to be his invention, and substantially identical with a shell deposited by 
himself in charge of the late Superintendent of the Royal Laboratory, Woolwich 
Arsenal, in December 1856 : 

Also for, Copies of any Correspondence between the authorities at the War Office and 
Major-General Boxer, or the Judge Advocate-General, or other Law Officer of the 
Crown; upon the above subject,—(The Earl of Longfor a) 


After short debate, the latter paragraph withdrawn :—Address agreed to. 


Army—Tue Irisu ee Lord ec pee Answer, The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne é oe 


Public Records (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill (No. 209)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord O’ Haga: 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* cone: and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Revising Barristers Bill (No. 218)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. 972 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on ' Monday next ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 244.) 
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Rating (Liability and Value) Bill (No. 231)— ; 

Moved; ‘That the Bill. be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Earl of Kimberley) 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,’’) and insert (‘‘this day three 
months 1?) —( The Lord Henniker.) 

After debate, on Question, that (‘‘ now’) stand part of the Motion? their 
Lordships divided ; Contents 43, Not-Contents 59 ; Majority 16. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents 
Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill to be read 2* this day three months. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 25. 


Crimmat Law—Setr-Movriartions my Cuatnam Convicr Prison—Question, 
Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Pusric Works Loans ENGLAND AND InzLaND—Question, Mr. Delahunty ; 
Answer, Mr. Baxter j 

IrELAND — AMNESTY TO Porrrrcat Prisoners — Question, Mr. Butt ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Iretanp—Coroner FoR Mratu—Question, Mr. J. Martin ; " Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington or - 


Crown Private Estates Bill (Lords) rBil 222)— 

Order for Committee read .. <3 

After short debate, Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read the third time upon Monday next,”—(Ir. 
Gladstone) ‘a : 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word € Monday,” in order to 
insert the wor « Brida 9 — (Hr. Dickinson, )—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘Monday’ stand part of the Question,’’ put, 
and agreed to : Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill to be read the 
third time upon Monday next. 


slowena Education Act (1870) Amendment, &c. Bill 
245 |— 

Order for Third Reading read 

After debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


morn as H eerarteyes Acts Amendment ‘(ve-committed) Bill 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
this day. 


And it being now Seven of the clock, House suspended its sitting. 


House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Inpia — Orricers oF THE Native Army or Inp1a —- Morion For AN 
ApDRESs— 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
= words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her 
a esty to be graciously pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
- ps in which European Officers - supplied to the Native Army of India, and 
€ promotion, pay. daa he and retiring allowances of such officers,”—(Mr. 
Bourke,)— inated dance ‘ ‘ ¢ 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
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Surpty—Order for Committee—continued. 
Custom-Hovuse Orricers’ AT THE Ovrronrs—Postponement of Motion, 
Viscount Sandon 
THe Licensine Acr—Observations, Mr. Vernon Harcourt ; Reply, Mr. 


Bruce :—Short debate thereon ‘ 
Post Orrrce—Oomputsory “REGISTRATION OF Sramps) ‘&0.—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Monk iN a 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. feaher do now leave the Ohair,’’ put, sil 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Endowed Schools Act (1869). Amendment, Bill [Bill 207]— 
Bill, as amended, considered 
Amendments: made :~- Bill to be read’ the third ‘timo upon Monday 
next. 


Royal Naval Artillery Volunteer Force Bill—Ordered (Mr. Beane Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre); presented, and read the first time [Bill 264] 


Sanitary Act (1866) Amendment (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (The Marquess of Har- 
tington, Mr. Secretary Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 266] « 


Four Courts Marshalsea (Dublin) Bill—Ordered (The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. 
Secretary Bruce); presented, and read the first time [Bill 265] ep 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 28. 


Enpowep Scnoors Oommisstioners—DensicH Free Grammar Scnoor— 
Explanation, The Marquess of Ripon 

Orricers or Her Maszsty’s Aruy — Anotrrion or Purcnase —'The 
Queen’s Answer to the Address of Monday last reported by the Lord 
Steward 

Marrucz or H.R.H. Tae Dvxe or Eprvsurcu—Message from the 
Queen—Delivered by the Earl Granville, and read by the Lord 
Chancellor 

Ordered, That the said Message be taken into consideration Zo-morrow. 


East Arrica—Tue Stave TrapE—OssERVATIONS—RESOLUTION— 

Moved to resolve, That in the opinion of this House late proceedings and events in East 
Africa render it desirable that the consular authority -of Great Britain in. the 
Portuguese dominion from Cape Delgado to Delagoa Bay should now be re-established, 

—(The Lord Campbell) 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Sranparps Commission, 1870—Weicuts anp Measures—OQObservations, 
Question, Lord Colchester ; Reply, Earl Cowper hs L 


Acutn—ApprEss FOR CoRRESPONDENCE— 
Moved, “That an humble Address ‘be presented to Her Majesty for Copy of the 
Correspondence relating to the oe of the cama of 1824 _ The Lord spire 
of Alderley) oe 


After short debate, Motion agresd to. 


Inp1a—Ponsaus, &.—Army Srervices—Morton ror a Return— 

Moved for, Return of the services in the field of the army on the Punjaub. frontier. from 
1849 to 1863 for which medals were granted; showing the strength of the force 
employed, the name of the officer who commanded, the number of casualties, upon 
each occasion separately : And for, 

Similar Return respecting the Bazotee Expedition of February 1869; and to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, why the provisions of the Warrant of 1863, 
medals for frontier services, were not extended tothe forces of e's the last-nam 
expedition was composed,—(The Marquess of Clanricarde) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
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Law Agents (Scotland) Bill— 
Commons Reasons for disagréeing to certain of the Amendments made — 
the Lords considered (according to Order) .. 
Moved, not to insist upon the Amendments made by their Lordships,— 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; Lords’ Amendments to which the 
Commons have disagreed not insisted on. 


Business OF THE Hovse— 


Moved, That for the remainder of the Session the Bill or Bills which are entered for 
consideration on the Minutes of the day shall have the same precedence which Bills 
have on Tuesdays and Thursdays,—(The Lord Redesdale.) 


Motion agreed to. ‘ 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 28. 


IRELAND —~ FRANKFORD Benow or Maaistrates— Question, Sir Patrick 
O’Brien ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington “ae . 1085 
ELemMentTary. Epvcation Act — Examination. mn Music..1n Tasman 
ScxHoots—Question, Mr. Wingfield Baker; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 1086 
Post OrricE—TELEGRAPHS—RETURN MEssacEs — Question, Mr. Alderman 
W. Lawrence ; Answer, Mr. Monsell a . 1087 
CoMMEROIAL TauaTy BETWEEN AvA AND Fuaxoe — Quoston Mr. Macfio ; ; 
Answer, Viscount Enfield .. . 1087 
METROPOLITAN Potice—LIGHTING OF Cztte—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler ; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce } . 1088 
ArmMy—ADJUTANTS OF Vewaiick Redricétvis? Question, Mr. ‘Brocklehurst; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell ig . 1088 
Army—Mepricat Department—THE MEDICAL Wassawn-1Queation, Mr. D. 
Dalrymple; Answer, Mr. Cardwell _.. . 1088 
AacricutTuRAL Lasourers Mrretive—ALLEGED Dikcelsaten AT lene 
ton Buzzarp—Questions, Colonel Gilpin; Answers, Mr. Bruce, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice Us 1089 
ForEsHORES—ENCROACHMENTS AT Putivo_Guestion, Colonel Hogg ; ren 
swer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 1090 
PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING IN THE Cordini ““Ousation: Mr. Pin: hated, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen .. 1091 
TREATY OF WaAsHINGTON—BOoARD OF Adtnesta--Chigate FOR “As leant 
—Question, Viscount Sandon; Answer, Viscount Enfield 1092 
Army—War Orrice—Cnter CLERK, Mrirary DeparTMENT—Question, 
Mr. Watney ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 1092 
Duouy or LancasTER—GUIDE OVER LANCASTER Sanvs — Question, Mr. F. 
Stanley; Answer, Mr. Childers 1098 
Sparn—REcoGNITION. OF THE Canrtsts—_Question, Mr. Callan ; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield 1094 
Roya. .Commisston on. Loss or Inve at Sra—Mr. PLIMSOLL AND THE 
Boarp or Trape—Question, Mr. Sclater-Booth; Answer, Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue . 1094 
Navy—C#aTHAM Dockyarp—New River War1t-—Question; Mr. J. B. 
Smith ; Answer, Mr. Goschen . , i a «. 1096 


H.R.H. Taz Duke or Eprvsurco— 
Message from Her Majesty. brought up, and read by Mr. Speaker ., 1096 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House will to-morrow, at Two of the clock, resolve 
itself into Committee to consider Her Majesty’s Gracious Message, io 
(Mr. Bruce.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Committee thereupon Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock, 
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PartraMENT—Bvsmness OF THE HovsE—PRECEDENCE OF GOVERNMENT 
ORDERS OF THE Day— 


Moved, ‘‘ That on Wednesday next, and every succeeding Wednesday, 
Government Orders of the Day do have precedence,” —( Mr. Bruce) .. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crvm Sgervice Estrmates.—Oxass I.—Pvusric Works Anp Bvuiiprnas. 


(1.) £57,800, to complete the sum for New Courts of Justice and Offices.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 
Crass V. —(2.) £207,446, to, complete the sum for Cortular Establishments Abroad, 
&c.—After debate, Vote agreed to 


Suppry—Post Orrice SERvIcEs. 


( ” £2,745,842, Post Office Services, &c.—After debate, Vote agreed to 
(4. £679, 000, Post Office Telegraphic Service. 


Suppty—SvuprLEMENTARY Estimates. 


5.) £15,000, Metropolitan Police Courts. 

6.) £8, 500, ‘New Palace at Westminster and further Embankment of the River 

mes.—After debate, Vote agreed to 

(7.) £28,740, Embassy Houses at Vienna and Washington. —After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 

(8.) Motion made, ‘and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exe 
ceeding £5,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day ee March 1874, for 
the Superintendence of Convict Establishments, and for the Maintenance of Convicts 
in Convict Establishments in England and the Colonies” ‘ 

After short debate, Moved, “ That the Vote be omitted,”—(Colonel . Barttelot) js 

After further short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 129, 
Noes 45; Majority 84. 

(9.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £26,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1874, 
for the Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners of Police, of the Police Courts, 
and of the Metropolitan Police Establishment of Dublin” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,000, &c.,”—(Mr. M‘Laren :\—After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a 
Supplementary sum, not exceeding £14,000, &c.,”—(Mr. M‘Laren 

Question put :—The gen nen Yl Ayes 71, Noes 124; Majority 53. 

on iain Question put, and agr 

£153,750, Comaabuieey Be = “(ireland) .—After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
£28, 725, Su lementary sum, Miscellaneous Leal, Shereee, in RPA rae: 
an debate, ct agreed to 

(12.) £27,000, Supplementary sum, British Museum. 

Moved, to omit the Vote,—(Lord George Hamilton :}—On Question, Vote agreedto .. 

(13.) £1, 500, Supplementary Sum, National Gallery. 

(14-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £3,711, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1874, for 
the Expenses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions ‘Abroad 

Moved, to omit the Vote,—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.)—After short debate, Question 

put :--'The Committee divided ; Ayes 138, Noes 16; Majority 122. 

Gi 5.) £51,706, Supplementary sum, olonial Local Reyenue, &e. 

(16.) £16, 000, Supplementary sum, Tonnage Bounties, &c. 

(17.) £14, 000, Supplementary sum, Temporary Commissions,—-After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 

(18.) £7, tg Supplementary sum, Miscellaneous Expenses. —After short debate, Vota 
agreed 

(19.) £6, 760, Repayment of Moneys "ynder the Kensington Station and North and 
South Junction Railway Act 1859 (Repayment of Moneys) Act 1872. 

(20.) £10,000, Dover Harbour.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(21.) £48, 000, rep ego cirnae | sum, Telegraph Extension Works ; 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to ‘sit again, ”_( Mr. 

Mitler.)\—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Surrry—Crvm Szrvicz Estrmates—Committee—continued. 


Surpiy—Navy Estimates. 

(22.) £847,462, Half-Pay, Reserved Half-Pay, &c,, Navy and Royal Marines. 

(23.) £167,740, Freight of Ships, &c. 

(24.) £12,000, Supplementary sum, Navy (Scientific Branch). 

(25.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £15,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of the increased 
Rate of Retired Pay to certain Classes of Officers now on the Active List ” a 

Moved, to omit the Item £15,000,—(Sir John Hay :)\—After short debate, Ques- 
tion put :—The Committee divided ;, Ayes 69, Noes 30; Majority 39. 

(26.) £142,901, Greenwich Hospital and School, 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Ways anp Mrans— 
Considered in Committee ag a Pe 
) athinn aaa tas Genie as ted to Her M for th 
Resolved, That towards i e Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
Service of the year ending on the 31st day of 1874, the sum of £26,470,716, 
be granted out of fhe Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 29. 


His Royat Hicuness tHE Duxe or Epiuvsurch — Tue Quezn’s Mzssace 

—Her Majesty’s most gracious Message of yesterday considered (accord- 

ing to Order) Pi te ey , 

Then, after short debate, an humble Address of thanks and concurrence 

ordered nemine dissentiente to be presented to Her Majesty thereupon : 

The said Address to be presented to Her Majesty by the Lords with 
white staves. 


Pollution of Rivers Bill (No. 230)— 
Moved, ‘That the Order for Committee be discharged,”—( The Duke’ of 
Northumberland) ni Pee sa ie be 
After short debate, Motion agreed ,to:—Order discharged; and Bill (by 
leave of the House) withdrawn. 


mae | Education Act (1870) Amendment, &c. Bill 
(No. 248)— 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) oil 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


ConFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND—ADDRESS FOR A PAPER— 


Moved, that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copy of petition pre- 


sented to the Upper House of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, praying among other things for the training and licensing 
of a body of confessors in the Church of England; together with the names of 
the subscribers and copy of the answer to the same presented by the Committee of the 
whole Upper House,—( The Earl of Harrowby) re F 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn: 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill [#.1.]— 

Returned from the Commons with the amendments to which the Lords have disagreed 
not insisted on; and with the amendments made by the Lords to the amendments 
made by the Commons agreed. to, with an.amendment; and with consequential 
amendments to an amendment made by, the Commons; The said amendment and 
consequential amendments to be considered on Thursday next, 
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PARLIAMENT—BvSINESS OF THH Hovst—Tue Post Orrice Batances— 


Moved, “That the House will proceed, this day, with the Motion relating to Post Office 
Balances, of which Notice has been given, after the Order of the Day for a Committee 
to consider of Her Majesty’s Message,”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Motion agreed to. 


H.R.H. Tue Dvuxe or Epinsurcn—Tae Quern’s Mzssace— 
Message from Her Majesty | 28th July] considered in Committee 


(In the Committee. ) 

Queen’s Message read. 

Moved, 0) “ That the annual sum of Ten Thousand Pounds be granted to Her Majesty, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, towards providing for the 
Establishment of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh and Her Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of Russia, the said Annuity to be 
settled on His Royal Highness for his life, in such manner as Her Majesty shall think 
proper, and to commence from the day of the Marriage of their a Highnesses, 
such Annuity to be in addition to the Annuity now enjoyed by His Royal Highness 
under the Act of the twenty-ninth year of Her present Majesty.” 

(2.) “That Her Majesty be enabled to secure to Her Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, in case she shall survive His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh, an annual sum not exceeding Six Thousand Pounds during her life, to 
support her Royal Dignity,”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


Post Orrick (BALaNcrs)—TELEGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT—MIs-APPROPRIATION 
or Funps—ReEsoiution— 


Moved, “That this House, having considered the Reports of the Select Committee of 
Public Accounts, records its disapproval of the conduct of the Post Office in respect 
of the mis-appropriation of balances therein mentioned; and is of opinion that the 
control of the Treasury over the Post Office as a Revenue Department haying proved 
inadequate for the earlier detection and rectification of such irregularities requires to 
be more watchfully exercised,’—(Mr. Cross) 3 i. -» 1189 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ House” to the'end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ regrets to find, from the Reports of the Committee of Public Accounts, that 
the Post Office revenue and Savings Bank balances have been largely employed for” 
the purposes of Telegraph capital expenditure without the authority of Parliament, 
and is of opinion that it is the duty of the Government to take effectual measures to F 
prevent the recurrence of such a proceeding,” —(Sir John Lubbock,)—instead thereof 1205 
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Post Orrice (Batances)—TrtzcRaPHic DerpaprmentT—Mis-APPROPRIATION. OF FunDs— 
ResoLvtT1on—continued. 
Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand 
art of the Question: ”’—After long debate, Question put :—The 
ouse divided; Ayes 111, Noes 161; Majority 50. . 


Division List, Ayes and Noes 
Words added :—Main Question, as eainaal a= and i to. 


Resolved, That this House regrets to find, from the Reporte of the Committee of Public 
Accounts, that the Post Office revenue and Savings Bank balances have been largely 
employed for the purposes of Telegraph capital pe poor without the authority of 
Parliament, and is of opinion that | is the duty of the Government to take effectual 
measures to prevent the recurrence of such a proceeding. 


It being now Seven of the clock, the House suspended its Sitting. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Surrpty—Orvin Service Estrmates—REPortT— 
Resolutions [July 28] reported 
Moved, ‘That the said Resolutions be now read a second time,” 
Custom Hovsr Cierxs at THE Ovrrorts—Observations, Viscount Sandon. 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Colonel 
Hogg : :)—After further debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Debate 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


Telegraphs Bill [Bill 262]— 
Order for Committee read ; 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee. 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Railway Regulation Bill [Bill 23]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill [Bill 261]— 


Order for Committee read:—oved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Mr. Baxter) . ‘ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ this House will, upon this 
day month, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —(Idr. Butt,)\— 
instead thereof. 

After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill tonsidered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Butt, 
Mr. P. J: Smyth); presented, and read the first time [Bill 271} 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 30. 
Navy—Assistant Surczons—Question, Sir Dominic ii Answer, 
Mr. Goschen .. 


THe Oounty or Lovra—Question, "Mr. Callan ; h Aner, Be 
Gladstone ee . e 
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Merroporis—HypE Park—Batuine in THE Sexpunrive—Question,’ Sir 
Thomas Chambers; ‘Answer, Mr. Ayrton. . ’ 

Sournh Kernsineron Musitvx— NATURAL History Muszum—Question, 
Major Beaumont; Answer, Mr. Ayrton 

PARttAMENT—BUsINESS OF THE HovsE—PRECEDENCE OF Orpers OF THE 
Day—Observations, Question, Mr. Collins; Reply, Mr. Speaker :— 
Short debate thereon iy o% 


H.R.H. Taz Dox or be eiioeicue viagarae to 


Resolutions reported from the Committee on the’ Message from Her 
Majesty {28th July]: +— Resolutions agreed to: — Bill ordered (Mr. 
Bonham-Carter, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 272] “if 


SUPPLY—Crviz Service Estrmates—Report of Resolutions, J uly 28. 


Custom Hovsz OLERKS AT THE OvUTPoRTS— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [29th July], 
“That the Resolutions which were then reported from the Committee 
be now read a second time :”—Question again’ propdésed:+-Debate 
resumed 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—First Five Resolutions 
agreed to. 


Suprty — SuprrementTary Estimates —‘Orass 1;—Posric. ; Worksanp 
Burtprincs—TuHE New Patace AT WESTMINSTER AND THE EMBANKMENT— 


(6.) £8,500, New Palace at Westminster, and’ Embankment of, the River Thames. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £8,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1874, for the Acquisition of Lands for the purpose of the New Palace at 
Westminster, and for the further Embankment of the River Thames”’ 

On Question ?; that this House doth agree with the Committee in the said Resolution. 
—After Iong debate, Question put, and agreed to, 

The next Resolution agreed to. 

(8), £5,000, Supplementary Sum for the superintendence of Convict Establishments, 
and for, the maintenance of Convicts in Convict Establishments in England and 
the Colonies. 

“That a Supplementary sum, not’ exceeding oo 000, be granted to Her Majesty 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of pe yment during the year ending 
on the 8ist day of March, 1874; for thé Superintendence of Convict’ Establishments, 
=— for the maintenance of convicts in Convict Establishments in Pagieed and the 

colonies’? 

On Question ? That’ this. House doth agree with the Committee i in ‘the said Resolu- 
tion.—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

The next Eleven Resolutions agreed to. 

Twentieth Resolution, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10, 000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which. will ‘come in course of payment during the year ending.on the 
31st day of March 1874, for the pnlengenyesy of, Dover Harbour,’—read a second 
time 

Moved, “That this ‘House doth agree with the Committee i in the said Resolution.’ — 
After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 61, Noes 60; Majority 1: 

The next two Resolutions agreed to. 


Surrry—Navy Estmorates— . 


(23.) £167,740, Freight of ‘ships, &c. 
“That a sum, not exceeding £167,740 be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
expense for the Freight) of Ships, for the, Victualling and for the Conveyance of 
Troops, which will come in course of payment during the yer ending on the 
Slat day of ‘March,'1874 ” 
On Question ? That this! House doth agree with the Committee in the said Regolu- 
tion.—-After short debate, Question put, and agreed to, 
(24.) £12,000, Supplementary Sum, Navy Scientific Branch). 
“That a Su plementary Sum, not excee £12,000, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to defray the expenses’ of the Scientific franc of the Navy which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1874”... 
On Question ?. That \this House doth agree with the Committee in the said peat: 
tion.—After short debate, ¢ es put, and agreed to. 
Subsequent Resolutions agr 
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Factory Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 47]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [11th anne 
‘That the Bill be'now read a second time: ”—Question again propose 
—Debate resumed ae us “ 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is undesirable to sanction a measure which 
would discourage the employment of women, by subjecting their labour to a new legis- 
lative restriction to which it is not proposed to subject the labour of men,”—(Mr. 
Faweett,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question.” 

After debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Baxter); presented, and réad the first time za -- 1806 


Militia Pay Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Camphell- Bannerman, Mr. Secretary 
Cardwell); presented, and read the first time [Bill 273] 4 -- 1806 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 31. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill— 
Commons’ Amendments, &¢. considered. — - 
Commons’ Amendment to Lords’ Amendments to Commons’ Amendments 

and Commons’ consequential Amendments considered (according to 


Order) . 1307 


And, after short debate, agreed to. 


Elementary Education Act (1870) Amendment Bill (No. 243)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. Si .. 1308 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received To-morrow; and 

Standing Orders No. 37. and 38. to be considered in order to their being 
dispensed with ; Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 265.) 


Endowed Schools Act (1869) Amendment Bill (No. 253)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) on 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: —Bill read 2° accordingly, an 

committed to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill (No. 254)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’—( The Hari Cowper) é% 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, an 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Conspiracy Law Amendment Bill (No. 256)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Hari of Kimberley) .. 1319 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
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InsTRUMENT—Question, Mr. W. M. Torrens; Answer, Mr. Monsell 

Suppry—Crvit Service Estimares—Tue Vore For Dover Harsour— 
Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Army—7TH LANCASHIRE Mizr11a— Question, The O’Donoghue ; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 

PaRLIAMENT—PUuBLIC Bustess—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon 


Duke of Edinburgh’s Annuity Bill [Bill 272)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Gladstone) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day month,”—(Mr. P. A. 
Taylor.) 

After debate, Question put, “‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”’—The House divided; Ayes 162, Noes 18; Majority 144. 

Division List, Noes 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill il a second mal and dominitted 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Order for Second Reading read 
After debate, on Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time, ” 


East Inpra Revenve Acoounts—THE FrNancrat aegin ac Rie mains 
Mr. Fawcett ; Answer, Mr. Goschen s 

Arwy — ARriLteRy — THE 35-ToN Gux—Observations, Lord Elcho; : 
Reply, Sir Henry Storks :—Short debate thereon 


Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow, at Two of the 
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East InpiA Revenve Accounts— 

Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 

the Chair,”—(Mr. Grant Duff’) 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. 

Faweett : :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the present constitution of the Government of 
India fails to secure an efficient or economical management of its finances, and that 
this House views with apprehension the state of local taxation in that Country, 
and is of opinion that its financial condition must be regarded as unsatisfactory so 
long "4 the Income Tax forms its only financial reserve,’—(Mr. Fawcett,)—instead 

ereo: 

gerd 2 posed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question: ”—Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at Two of the 


’ clock. 


Law of Evidence Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 274] we Ss 4 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 1. 


Endowed Schools Act ‘1869) Amendment Bill (No. 253)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) ; 
Amendments made: the Report thereof to be received “To-morrow, and 

Standing Orders Nos. 37. and 38. to be considered in order to their 
being dispensed with. 


Conspiracy Law Amendment Bill (No. 256)— 
_ Moved, ‘‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,”—( The 


Earl of Kimberley) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly : 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received To-morrow; 
and Standing Orders Nos. 37. and 38. to be considered in order to 
their being dispensed with. 


Conveyancing (Scotland) Bill (No. 264)— 

Moved, That the Commons amendments to Lords amendments and Com- 
mons reasons for disagreeing to certain of the amendments made by 
the Lords be now considered,—( Zhe Lord Chancelior) .. 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,’’) and insert (‘‘this day three 
months,’’)—( The Lord Colonsay.) 

After short debate, on Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand part of the 
Motion ? their Lordships divided; Contents 25, Not-Contents 43; 
Majority 18. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents > 

Resolved in ‘the negative; Commons’ amendments to Lords’ amend- 
ments, and Commons’ reasons for disagreeing to certain of the amend- 
ments made by the Lords, to be considered on this day three months. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill (No. 258)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Morley) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly ; Com- 
mittee negatived, and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


MerTroporis—PartiAMENT StREET—Questions, Lord Redesdale ; Answers, 
The Duke of St, Albans, The Earl of Kimberley wi 


. 1419 
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Army—Issvz or Free Ratrons—Question, Major Arbuthnot; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell We ¥ nf .. 1482 
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or PurcHaseE—Question, Major Arbuthnot ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 1482 
Army — Masors or tHe Scorentiric Corps (Inpra)— Question, Major 
Arbuthnot; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff... “ " 
IreLaAnD—DratnaGe oF Lanp (Iretanp) Act, 1863—Dratnace oF THE 
Rivers Suck anp SHannon—Questions, Major Trench ; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone A ies are Wie .. 1483 
Navy —Orricers or THE Navy—Reative Rank — Question, Mr. H. 
Samuelson ; Answer, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre ., 4. ae 
Mertrorotis—Soutn Kensineton Museum—Question, Lord Elcho; An- 
swer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. re a 3g: 
Tue Minirary System or Betcrum—Question, Mr. Dimsdale; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield 0% dees 55 x .. 1486 
Army OrGanizaTIon—Excuances—Hon. Oarrain Drummonp—Question, 
Lord Elcho ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ite rar .. 1486 
Exementary Epvoation Act—Boarp Scuoors—Tue Natrona, ANTHEM— 
Question, Lord Claud John Hamilton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1487 
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1436 


PaRLIAMENT—ORDER OF Bustness—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. “s ots ae .. 1438 
Moved, “'That the Orders of the Day seg for the ring Sites, this day be post- 


poned until after the Notice of Motion relating to the Widows .and Families of 
Civil Servants of the Crown and the three Notices of Motions next following,’— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Annuity Bill [ Bill 272}— 


Bill considered in Committee Mt se me 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Order for Committee read :—Hoved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now lave 
the Chair” .. va rye cs 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee, and reported, without 
Amendment ; to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


East Inpia Revenve Accounts— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [31st July],‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ” 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed - .. 1454 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(r. 
Beckett-Denison :)—Motion agreed to: —Debate further adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


And it being now five minutes to Seven of the clock, the House 
suspended its Sitting. — 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Crvi Servants (Pensions TO Wipows AnD Famrties) — Observations, 
Mr, BaillieCochrane ., ~ ¢ 1471 


[House counted out. | a 
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Endowed Schools Act (1869). Amendment Bill (No. 253)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 1472 
Further Amendments made ; The Queen’s Consent signified ; the Standing 

Orders Nos. 37. and 38. considered (according to Order) and dispensed 
with; Bill read 3*, with the Amendments, and passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 2. 


Nationat Envoation Oommisstoners— THE Cartan Scnoors — DismissaL 
or Rev. Mr. Brom eh ge My. Agar-Ellis; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. .. 1478 


PaRLIAMENT—TuHE Count ie: thiceeatiann, Mr. Civendiits Bentinck .. 1474 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. ) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 


Order for Third Reading read 
After short debate, Bill read the third time and passed. 


East Inpia REvENvE ee 
Order read, for res djourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [31st July f ‘« That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ” 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed a 
After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, 
and agreed to, 


Accounts considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


After short debate, Resolved, That it ap by the Accounts laid before this 
House that the total Revenue of India for the year ending the 31st day of March 
1872 was £50,110,215; the charges in India, including the collection of the 
Revenue, Interest on Debt, and Public Works ordinary, . were '‘£37,282,803; the 
charges in England (including £1,249,040, the value of Stores supplied to India) 
vere £7,980,017; the Guaranteed Interest on. the Capital of Railway and other 
Companies, i in India and in England, deducting net Traffic Receipts, was £1,723,218, 
making a total charge for the same year of £46,986,038; and there was an 
excess of Income over Expenditure in that year amounting to £3,124,177; that 


the charge for Public Works extraordinary was £1,628,474, and that including 
that charge the excess of Income over Expenditure ‘was £1,495,703. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday. 


Four Courts Marshalsea (Dublin) Bill [Bill 265)]— 
Bill considered in Committee. . 1509 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,’ _( The Marquess of 
Hartington : :)—Motion agreed to. [No Report.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Duke of Edinburgh’s Annuity Bill (No. 273)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( The Hari Granville) -s 1510 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly; Committee 
negatived : Then Standing Orders Nos. 37. and 38. considered (accord- 
ing to Order) and iopensed with :—Bill read 3*, and passed. 


Consolidated Fund’ (Appropriation) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read .2*,”—{ Zhe Earl Granville) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accordingly ; Com- 
mittee negatived : Them Standing Orders Nos. 37. and 38. considered 
(according to Order) and Pm with :—Bill read 3*, and passed, 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 5. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 


The Roya AssEnT was given to several Bills; And afterwards Her 
Maszsty’s SprEcH was delivered to both Houses by The Loxp 
CHANCELLOR. 


Then a Commission for proroguing the Parliament was read. 
After which, 


The LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By. virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her Com- 
mands, prorogue this Parliament to Wednesday the Twenty-second day of October 
next, to be then here holden; and this Pactiament is accordingly prorogued to 
Wednesday the Twenty-second day of October next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 5. 


Law of Evidence Bill [Bill 274]— 
Moved, That the Order for the Second Reading be pare? 1 oe 
Attorney General) . 1559 
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After short debate, Motion negatived. 
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LORDS. 





SAT FIRST. 


Turspay, Juty 15. 
The Earl De La Warr, after the Death of his Brother. 
The Lord Stourton, after the Death of his Father. 
The Lord Manners, after the Death of his Father. 


Monnay, Juny 21. 
The Lord Lytton, after the Death of his Father. 


TuEsDAY, JULY 22. 
The Earl of Chesterfield, after the Death of his Cousin. 





COMMONS. 





NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
Monpay, Juty 21. 
For Stafford (Eastern Division), v. John Robinson M‘Clean, esquire, deceased. 


Fripay, Jury 25. 
For Greenwich, v. Sir David Salomons, baronet, deceased. 
For Dundee, v. George Armitstead, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Monpay, Aveust 4. 
- Greenwich—Thomas William Boord, esquire. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuessday, 8th July, 1873. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commitrer — Report— 
Improvement of Land. 

Pustic Brts—First Reading—Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870, Amendment * 
(201). 

Second ‘peading—Canada Loan Guarantee (183) ; 
National Debt Commissioners (Annuities) * 
(181); Blackwater Bridge* (197); Prison 

fficers Superannuation (Ireland) * (192). 

Committee—Report—Slave Trade (East African 

Courts) * (187) ; Slave Trade (Consolidation) * 
188). 
Rovort._Reclesiastical Commissioners * (200). 


PRIVILEGE—THE APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF THIS HOUSE—SUPREME 
COURT OF JUDICATURE BILL. 


NARL GRANVILLE: Before we pro- 
ceed to the Orders of the Day, I wish 

to make an appeal to the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Cairns). I 
oad doing it now to waiting till his 
otice comes on, and I make the appeal 
with the more confidence’ because it re- 
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lates to a Bill on which the noble and 
learned Lord co-operated with great 
fairness with my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack, in order to 
attain an object of importance to this 
House, and of the greatest importance 
with regard to the administration of 
justice in this country. The noble and 
learned Lord proposes— 

“To call the attention of the House to the 
change in .the proposals of the Government in 
reference to the Appellate Jurisdiction of this 
House which has been made since the Judicature 
Bill passed through this House, and to the con- 
sequences involved in this change; and to ask 
the Government whether they intend, and at 
what time, in the present Session to lay before 
this House a complete scheme for regulating 
appeals in Scotland and Ireland analogous to 
the appellate system for England contained in 
the Judicature Bill.” 


It is impossible not to understand that 
the first portion of this Notice refers to 
certain proceedings going on in the 
House of Commons at the present mo- 
ment. Now, I have always been led to 
believe that, though the practice in mat- 
ters of this kind is similar in both 
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Houses, and though, in some respects, 
we ‘are much more loose in the observ- 
ance of points of Order than the other 
House, we ought in anything that regu- 
lates the relations of the two Houses to 
be equally scrupulous with them as to 
the mode in which we act. I have taken 
some pains to ascertain, and a combina- 
tion of authorities satisfies me beyond 
all doubt, that such a Notice would not 
have been allowed to remain on the 
Votes of the other House. I think it 
is obvious, therefore, that it cannot be 
in accordance with the practice of your 
Lordships’ House. I am quite aware 
that it is easy by ingenious devices to 
overcome any difficulty as to reference 
to the other House. 1 should deprecate 
that on the part of any Member of this 
House, and I am quite sure that the 
noble and learned Lord, in his position 
in this House, and having occupied with 
great distinction a post in which he 
superintended our discussions, would 
avoid any practice of that sort. I am 


informed by one of the most distinguished 
Members of the House of Commons—a 
Member perfectly independent of Her 
Majesty’s Government—that the person 
of highest authority there would feel 


himself in considerable embarrassment 
in maintaining the universally acknow- 
ledged practice with regard to references 
to this House if Notices of this kind 
were given here. It is obvious that if 
we begin, retaliation will follow; and 
that, however convenient for us to anti- 
cipate a discussion to come on on any 
particular Bill, inconvenience and mis- 
chief would arise with regard to the 
mutual practice of the two Houses. I 
therefore venture to point out to the 
noble and learned Lord the difficulties 
of the position in which we should find 
ourselves, and to appeal to his sense of 
what is right in this matter not to go 
against the practice in the House of 
Commons, and which, I believe, is 
equally the practice of your Lordships’ 
House. 

Lorp CAIRNS : I feel grateful to the 
noble Earl for the caution which he has 
been kind enough to give me, and shall 
endeavour to profit by it. I should have 
thought it more convenient if the noble 
Earl had waited to hear what I had to 
say before suggesting that what I was 
about to say would be out of Order. 
There is, however, this difference be- 
tween the noble Earl and me. I have 
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had the advantage of hearing what he 
has said, and I venture to suggest that 
nothing is more out of Order than for 
the Leader of this House to tell us that 
he has consulted the authorities in the 
House of Commons, and that when their 
practice differs from ours our duty is to 
follow it. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I protest against 


the remark of the noble and learned 


Lord. Wishing to know what was the 
undoubted practice of the other House, 
I ascertained it from those most likely 
to tell me; and to imagine that to as- 
certain a fact in that way is an insult to 
your Lordships’ House shows the very 
great difficulty which the noble and 
learned Lord has in making the slightest 
answer to the points which I submitted 
to him. 


CANADA LOAN (GUARANTEE) BILL. 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
(No. 183.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eartor KIMBERLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that the purpose of the Bill 
was to guarantee the payment of a loan 
to be raised by the Government of 
Canada for the construction of public 
works, and to repeal the Canada De- 
fences Loan Act, 1870. He would re- 
mind their Lordships that during the 
negotiations that resulted in the Treaty 
of Washington, the Dominion Govern- 
ment abstained from pressing their claim 
to compensation for the Fenian Raids, on 
account of the resolute refusal of the 
United States Government to entertain 
it; and they subsequently suggested 
that a guarantee by this country would 
be a mark of goodwill to Canada, and 
would facilitate the steps necessary to 
give effect to the Treaty. They also 
suggested that the guarantee authorized 
by the Canada Defences Loan Act, 1870, 
to the loan of £1,100,000 to be raised 
by the Dominion Government for the 
purposes of fortification and defences— 
no part of which had, however, been 
borrowed—should be cancelled or rather 
transferred to the execution of works of 
a peaceful character. They further pro- 
posed the commutation of a certain sum 
promised for armaments—bringing up 
the total sum proposed to be guaranteed 
to £4,000,000, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment agreed to transfer the guarantee 
of the sum for defences to the execution 
of works of a peaceful and productive 
character, but they did not think the 
sum for armaments could properly be 
included ; and they ultimately agreed to 
propose a guarantee of £3,600,000— 
that was to say, of a further sum of 
£2,500,000 in addition to the £1,100,000 
already guaranteed—to be expended in 
the improvement of canals and in the 
construction of a railway connecting the 
present railway system of Canada with 
the Pacific—connecting Canada with the 
Hudson’s Bay territory, the North-west 
territory, and British Columbia. The 
Government, while thinking Canada 
bound to use its utmost efforts to defend 
itself—as it had gallantly done—thought 
this an exceptional case in which some 
assistance should be given; for the Fe- 
nian Raids, though as contemptible in 
their execution as they were wanton and 
unprovoked, and though repelled by the 
Canadians themselves with some help 
from the Imperial Government, involved 
an expense not to be measured by the 
actual injury perpetrated ; and they were 
not directed against or caused by any 
Canadian policy, but arose out of the 
relations of this country with Ireland. 
However wise, moreover, it might be to 
abstain from guarantees, it must be re- 
membered that the Dominion Govern- 
ment had undertaken the government of 
vast territories—a task which necessi- 
tated ‘efficient means of communication 
throughout—and for this purpose this 
gigantic railway, which would be 2,900 
miles in length, had been undertaken. 
The territory to be traversed had been 
described as barren, but there were few 
richer territories than the belt of the 
Saskatchewan. They were decidedly 
superior to Minnesota, whose progress 
had been unequalled in American colo- 
nization; and though the climate was 
rude there was no difficulty in producing 
corn_and cattle. He believed a stream 
of emigration would before long be di- 
rected thither. The Dominion Govern- 
ment proposed to raise the sum of 
£8,000,000 sterling, to be expended in 
the construction of the Pacific Railway, 
and on the enlargement and improve- 
ment of the Canadian canals, and to 
make concessions of land for the line, 
the construction of which within 10 
years was a condition on which British 


Columbia had acceded to the Confeder- 
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tion. The Imperial guarantee would 
enable Canada to effect a loan at lower 
interest than would otherwise be neces- 
sary, and her finances were in a con- 
dition which caused no misgiving as to 
her ability to bear the expense. It was 
not unreasonable, therefore, that we 
should to a certain extent help her with 
our own credit. The Canadian Govern- 
ment intended hereafter to construct 
the fortifications for which the loan of 
£1,100,000 was proposed; but they 
thought it inopportune to do this at a 
time when relations with the United 
States had been put on a mature and 
amicable basis, and one of the most 
eminent of Canadian statesmen (the late 
Sir George Cartier) had expressed to 
him strongly his opinion that the de- 
fence of a small portion of frontier 
would be useless until complete and 
efficient communications between the 
different parts of the Dominion had 
been effected. With respect to the alle- 
gation that this guarantee was a bribe 
to the Canadians to forego their claims 
upon the United States on acconnt of 
the Fenian Raids, he altogether repu- 
diated such an imputation. The Bill 
was the result of Imperial policy — it 
was based on sound and sufficient 
grounds, and would place Canada and 
the other provinces of the Dominion in 
a state of permanent peace and tran- 
quillity. That policy was not attributable 
to any one party or Ministry in this 
country. It had been promoted by the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Car- 
narvon), by his noble Friend the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs when he was at 
the head of the Colonial Office, and by 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
War; and since he had himself been at 
the Colonial Office he had done his best 
to carry it out. The Treaty of Washing- 
ton was on the whole greatly beneficial 
to Canada—in particular the provisions 
that secured to the Dominion the free 
import of fish and fish oil into the United 
States. Canada, moreover, was interested 
in the settlement of the differences be- 
tween England and the United States, 
and though this country had reserved 
its right to bring forward the Canadian 
claim at a future time, there was no 
outstanding question between the Do- 
minion and the United States. Con- 
gratulating his predecessors and the 
country on the confederation of the 
North American Provinces, he would 
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further express his hope that the work 
would soon be completed by the adhe- 
sion of Newfoundland. He thought it 
a matter for congratulation to the colo- 
nists that they had thus risen superior 
to local jealousies; and he would con- 
clude by inviting the House to show its 
goodwill to the Dominion, and promote 
the accomplishment of the work by pass- 
ing the Bill. 


Moved that the Bill be now read 2*.— 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Tue Kart or CARNARVON said, he 
would join his noble Friend the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies in repudiating the 
unworthy suggestion that had somehow 
gained circulation, that this guarantee 
was in the nature of a bribe. He knew 
that the Government of this country— 
from whatever party it might be consti- 
tuted—was incapable of offering any 
such inducement; and he was equally 
convinced that the Government of the 
Dominion was equally incapable of ac- 
cepting one. It was a matter of Im- 
perial policy, and was one of the con- 
ditions for the entry of British Columbia 
into the Confederation. He had no 


special love for guarantees, and if his 
memory did not deceive him the right 


hon. Gentleman now at the head of the 
Government and his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had both in former times 
been eloquent in denouncing them ; he 
should nevertheless give his support to 
the present proposition, believing that 
it was calculated to produce great ad- 
vantage in consolidating the Empire. 
He did not think the proposed railway 
so doubtful a scheme as some people 
considered it; for, notwithstanding the 
enormous tract of country through which 
the line would pass, the engineering 
difficulties were few, while there could 
be no doubt it would open up a vast 
country of great fertility and mineral 
wealth. He dissented, however, from 
the noble Earl’s opinion that the con- 
struction of the fortifications would be 
inopportune at the present moment; 
for notwithstanding the good under- 
standing that now prevailed, he held 
that every country had a right to fortify 
its frontier without being supposed to 
menace its neighbours. He had doubts 
as to the propriety of the transfer of a 
former guarantee, though his last con- 
versation with Sir George Cartier partly 
removed them ; but he supported the Bill 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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in consideration of the difficulties under 
which Oanada had accepted the Treaty 
of Washington, and the vast importance 
of the consolidation of the Confederation. 
When he considered, moreover, that the 
loan was to be borrowed by the Canadian 
Government on the security of the con- 
solidated revenue fund of Canada, so 
that, should the railway prove a failure 
in a pecuniary sense the loss would not 
fall on us, he thought the guarantee 
might be given without much danger. 

Tue Duce or BUCKINGHAM ann 
CHANDOS said, that having some per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject from his 
former connection with the Colonial 
Office, and from his acquaintance with 
eminent Canadian statesmen, he desired 
to express his full approval of the Bill. 
He approved especially of the diversion 
of the guarantee, given for constructing 
fortifications, to the construction of rail- 
ways and reproductive works. He had 
always regretted that the first step of 
the Canadian Government should be to 
apply her resources to the erection of 
defences, which, however valuable in a 
military point of view, could only protect 
isolated parts of the frontier. He main- 
tained that the strength of the Dominion 
rested in developed resources, increased 
population, and perfect means of com- 
munication, and that a railway ~ 
moting these objects would be the best 
provision for a contingency which recent 
transactions, though not altogether to 
be approved, had made very remote. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* acord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC 
BILL.—(Nos. 172-211.) 
COMMONS AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED, 


Commonsamendmentsto Lords amend- 
ments and Commons reasons for dis- 
agreeing to one of the amendments made 
by the Lords considered (according to 
order). 

Commonsamendmentsto Lords amend- 
ments agreed to. 


Tur Marquess or RIPON asked their 
Lordships to waive the Amendment in 
Clause 25, to which the Commons dis- 
agreed. The clause as originally drawn 
gave power to the Commissioners, ‘if 
they think fit,” at the instance of any 
party to the proceedings before them, 
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to state a case in writing for the opinion 
of a Superior Court upon any question 
of law. Their Lordships, however, struck 
out the words ‘‘ may also, if they think 
fit,” and inserted ‘‘ shall,” making the 
direction absolute instead of discre- 
tionary. To this Amendment the Com- 
mons disagreed, giving as their reasons 
that the Amendment would give rise to 
vexatious and costly litigation, which 
might be made use of to render the Bill 
inoperative ; and secondly, because the 
matter might safely be left to the disere- 
tion of the Commissioners. The Go- 
vernment had been willing to accept the 
Amendment with some alterations ; but 
both sides of the other House were 
agreed in treating it as inexpedient. 
He certainly thought that the absolute 
power of appeal would give an immense 
advantage to the Railway Companies, 
who possessed a power of the purse 
with which it would be vain for an 
individual to contend. Hethought, fur- 
ther, that it was not clear whether this 
power did not extend to arbitration 
cases. 


Moved, not to insist on the Amend- 
ment in Clause 25 to which the Com- 
mons have disagreed.—( The Lord Pre- 


sident.) 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
was sorry he could not agree in the 
course which the Lord President pro- 
posed, and which was not that which 
had the sanction of the Lord Chancellor 
on a former occasion, for the noble and 
learned Lord supported the Amendment 
which made the granting an appeal com- 
pulsory. As to the argument about the 
power of the purse possessed by Railway 
Companies, if it applied at all it applied 
universally, and a Railway Company 
ought not to be allowed an appeal on 
any occasion whatever. Under these 
circumstances, he hoped their Lordships 
would insist on their Amendment. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
was true that, on a former occasion, he 
gave an opinion that it was desirable 
there should be a right of appeal in all 
cases; but it would be an exaggeration 
of that opinion to say that he would 
accept the responsibility of advising their 
Lordships to resist the other House on 
such a matter. He would not advise 
their Lordships to differ from the Com- 
mons, though perhaps if he had been 
in the House of Commons he should 
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have advised that House not to differ 
from their Lordships. 

Lorp CAIRNS thought it most unde- 
sirable that the appeal should be left to 
the discretion of the Commissioners. 
One man might grant it in every case, 
while another, resenting the notion that 
he could be wrong, would endeavour in- 
variably to refuse it. He urged that 
the security to be given for costs would 
prevent improper appeals, and- would 
propose the insertion of words which in 
arbitration cases would leave an appeal 
to the discretion of the Commissioners. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON advocated adhe- 
rence to the Amendment, on the ground 
that if the Commissioners had the power 
of refusing appeals they might incur 
discredit by being supposed to exercise 
it unduly. 


On Question, Whether to insist? their 
Lordships divided :—Contents 79; Not- 
Contents 63: Majority 16. 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 


An amendment made to the said 
amendment ; and a Committee appointed 
to prepare reasons to be offered to the 
Commons for the Lords insisting on their 
amendment: The Committee to meet on 
Thursday next, at a quarter before Five 
o’clock. 


PRIVILEGE—THE APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF THIS HOUSE—SUPREME 
COURT OF JUDICATURE BILL. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAIRNS rose, pursuant to 
Notice, to call the attention of the House 
to the change in the proposals of the 
Government in reference to the appellate 
jurisdiction of this House which has 
been made since the Judicature Bill 
passed through this House, and to the 
consequences involved in this change ; 
and to ask the Government whether they 
intend, and at what time, in the present 
Session, to lay before this House a com- 
plete scheme for regulating appeals in 
Scotland and Ireland analogous to the ap- 
pellate system for England contained in 
the Judicature Bill, and said: My Lords, 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs at an earlier part of the 
evening called your Lordships attention 
to a question of Order to what he said 
I was about to state. Now, my Lords, 
it appeared to me then as it appears 
now, whether I should not have done 
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right to bring on my Notice as a: ques- 
tion of Privilege before the Orders of the 
Day; but as the Orders were not nu- 
merous, and were not likely to occupy 
much time, I was content to allow them 
to pass unchallenged. Referring, then, 
to the Notice I have given, I wish to 
call your Lordships’ attention to a matter 
which, in my opinion, deeply concerns, 
not only the Judicature of this country, 
but also the Privileges of your Lordships’ 
House. The Judicature Bill is so fresh 
in your Lordships’ mind that I need do 
nothing more than mention one or two 
circumstances with regard to it which 
are necessary for my present purpose. 
The Judicature Bill, which was intro- 
duced in this House, was founded mainly 
upon the recommendations of the Judica- 
ture Commission. As to the majority of 
the proposals contained in that Bill it 
may be truly said that the public opinion 
was to a great extent fully matured. 
That Bill dealt with the Superior Courts 
of the First Instance in this country—it 
consolidated them—it amalgamated or 
‘‘ fused’ the systems of law which they 
had to administer. It also proposed to 


deal with what, up to the time of its in- 
troduction, had been the intermediate 
Courts of Appeal—it amalgamated and 


strengthened the elements of which they 
were constituted—and formed one Oourt 
of Appeal, the decisions of which should 
be final and irreversible. The system, 
so far as England is concerned, which 
that Bill provided was a complete system. 
I do not now intend to enter upon any 
questions which might arise as to the 
various provisions of the Bill. I am well 
aware that many of your Lordships were 
not altogether satisfied with that part of 
it which—to use an expression some- 
what common, though perhaps not alto- 
gether correct—took away your Lord- 
ships’ jurisdiction. But whatever may 
have been individual opinions as to that 
or other parts of the Bill, no doubt the 
system provided by the Bill was, so far 
as England is concerned, clear, distinct, 
and complete. The measure, however, 
made no provision which dealt with any 
part of the Judicature of Scotland or 
Ireland, and—without in any way wish- 
ing to raise any argument ad hominem 
against my noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack, but with the view of re- 
minding your Lordships of the nature 
of the information which we received 
from him, I shall take the liberty of 
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mentioning what fell from my noble and 
learned Friend upon this part of the 
question. The noble and learned Lord 
in introducing the Bill to your Lord- 
ships’ House in that part of his most 
lucid and able speech in which he 
entered at length into the advantages 
of a system under which we should 
have a Court of First Instance and one 
irreversible appeal from that Court, 
said— 


“T do not propose to deal by this Bill with 
the appeals from Scotland or Ireland. Those 
countries have each their own system of juris- 
prudence and judicature, with which, so far as 
their original jurisdiction is concerned, this Bill 
does not in any way deal. Furthermore, the 
evidence given before your Lordships’ Committee 
last year by gentlemen conversant with the 
practice of appeals from Scotland was to the 
effect that no change was desired in that coun- 
try. I think the views entertained by the 
people of Scotland on this subject are entitled to 
very great respect ; it would be an unwise and 
unnecessary thing to propose changes appli- 
cable to that country which the public opinion 
of that country does not require. As to Ireland, 
there was also no evidence that any change was 
wanted. I do not, of course, conceal from my- 
self that if you establish in England a thoroughly 
good appellate jurisdiction, and find that it works 
as we hope it will work, opinion both in Scot- 
land and Ireland may probably hereafter tend 
to the application and adoption of the same 
system in those countries.”—[{3 Hansard cexiv, 
348-9. ] 


Nothing can be more satisfactory than 
that exposition of the principle on which 
my noble and learned Friend acted, and 
I have no doubt that these are still his 
views on the matter, But upon the 
second reading of the Bill the nobie and 
learned Lord went a little further. He 
said— 


“With regard, however, to Irish and Scotch 
appeals, there were constitutional objections to 
transferring that portion of their Lordships’ 
jurisdiction to what might be represented as an 
English Court, unless that transfer were made 
by the desire or with the approval of the two 
countries. The Act of Union with Scotland 
expressly provided that no appeals from that 
country should be decided by an English Court. 
With that provision standing in the Act of 
Union with Scotland it would have been a more 
dangerous question than he should like to raise 
in this Bill if the Government had proposed to 
transfer to the new Court of Appeal the power 
of reviewing the decisions of the Scotch Courts 
without first ascertaining that such a trans- 
fer would be approved by the people of Scotland. 
A similar objection also applied to Ireland. It 
could hardly be forgotten by their Lordships 
that in the last century a sharp controversy be- 
tween the English and Irish Bar arose out of 
the authority assumed by the Court of Queen's’ 
Bench in England to act as a Court of Appeal 
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in Irish cases. That was ultimately solved in 
favour of the authority of the Irish House of 
Lords, and in the Act of Union it was provided 
that Irish appeals should be brought to the 
House of Lords of the United Kingdom. If it 
were now pro to transfer Irish cases to 
the Court proposed to be established, the Govern- 
ment might inadvertently and unadvisedly revive 
that controversy which was settled by the Act 
of Union, and in the ever-varying currents of 
opinion in Ireland, with the demand for Home 
Rule, they might have brought a hornet’s nest 
about them if they had raised that question. If, 
however, Parliament should now establish a 
Court such as may commend its judgments, its 
constitution, its wisdom, and its authority to 
public opinion both in Scotland and Ireland, and 
especially if the Court should be established in 
such a manner as to admit of the introduction of 
the best elements of the Scotch and Irish Judi- 
catures, they might, after ripe experience, look 
forward eventually to the further development 
of that as well as of other parts of the measure. 
At present it seemed better that their Lordships 
should begin to do what they saw to be practi- 
cable, hoping that if the new Court began well 
all further improvements would in the result 
naturally follow, seeing that such improvements, 
once begun, had a natural tendency to increase 
and develope themselves.”—[3 Hansard, ccxiv. 
1738-9.] 


These observations of my noble and 
learned Friend were well known through- 
out the three kingdoms ; and so far from 
giving rise to any disappointment or 
disapprobation in either Scotland or 


Ireland, I am not aware that they have 
been received otherwise than with ap- 
proval by the people of those countries. 
Your Lordships may recollect that the 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
of the House. Upon that Committee I 
had the honour of serving. It was a 
very large Committee, and upon it were 
several of my noble and learned Friends ; 
in addition to whom, however, was a 
very large number of what I may call 
the non-legal Members of the House; 
and I can only say that in my experience 
of Select Committees of this House I 
have never seen a Committee where the 
attendance was so full, and where the 
consideration of a Bill was so careful. 
The Committee sat from day to day, the 
Members of it assembled at the earliest 
possible hour, and sat through the 
whole of the day; and the Bill having 
been so considered was reported to your 
Lordships’ House, and passed the third 
reading. I recollect, that at the conclu- 
sion of the Committee, the noble Earl op- 
posite said—and the statement is one 
in which your Lordships will all con- 
cur—that the passage of the Bill through 
this House was creditable to the House ; 
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that the great object of all appeared to 
be to facilitate the passage of the mea- 
sure, subjecting it to a fair, proper, and 
wholesome criticism at the right time 
for doing so. But before the Bill left 
this House a circumstance occurred to 
which I mustrefer. Immediately before 
the third reading of the Bill the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees (Lord 
Redesdale) proposed a Resolution of 
which he had given Notice, and that 
Motion he pressed to a division. The 
Resolution of my noble Friend was to 
the effect that one tribunal of ultimate 
appeal for the hearing of disputed suits 
from the Courts of all the three king- 
doms is more advantageous than sepa- 
rate tribunals for such appeals. Some 
discussion occurred on that Resolution. 
I recollect saying that I regretted not 
being able to support the proposal of 
the noble Lord, because it appeared to 
me that its ultimate consequence would 
be to extend the jurisdiction of the Court 
to be created by the Bill to appeals from 
Scotland and Ireland, which I con- 
sidered that the House had clearly indi- 
cated its intention not to do. 1 must 
assume that an opinion on the subject 
similar to my own prevailed also with 
Her Majesty’s Government, for I find 
that on the division the Motion of the 
noble Lord was voted against by my 
noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chancellor, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
the Earl of Camperdown, the Marquess 
of Ripon, Earl Granville, the Earl of 
Kimberley, the Earl of Morley, Viscount 
Halifax, the late Lord Chancellor, and 
others, Membersof Her Majesty’sGovern- 
ment. The result was that the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees was 
placed in a minority, and his Resolution 
was rejected. We are now informed—in- 
deed, I believe I may say we have Parlia- 
mentary Notice, being furnished with the 
proceedings of what goes on in the other 
House—but, at all events, we know 
that the proposal of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment now is that the Court which 
was created by this Bill as it passed 
your Lordships’ House is to be made a 
Court of Appeal for Scotland and Ire- 
land as well as for England. That is 
to say, that that which it was so ex- 
pressly stated was not to be done will 
now be done, and that the vote of this 
House which declared the adoption of 
the Resolution of the noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees to be inexpe- 
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dient is to be overruled. The first ob- 
servation which I wish to make on the 
subject is that, in my opinion, the course 
which has been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government, though no doubt unde- 
signed, is at the same time a clear, a 
palpable, and a most serious infringe- 
ment of the privileges of this House. 
I have always understood the rule to be 
this—that it is a Privilege of your Lord- 
ships’ House that any Bill affecting the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the House 
must be commenced in this House, and 
that having commenced here it cannot 
be altered elsewhere. This privilege of 
your Lordships’ House 3s by no means 
an antiquated privilege which has abated 
from desuetude, or been abandoned from 
indisposition to assert it. It never has 
been departed from in any manner, but 
has, within the memory of many noble 
Lords around me, been asserted and 
allowed. In 1851, when there was 
before the House of Commons a Bill 
for the improvement of the Court of 
Chancery, which contained a clause em- 
powering this House to require the 
assistance of the Equity in the same 
manner as it required the assistance of 
the Common Law Judges in hearing ap- 
peals, Lord Lyndhurst called the atten- 


tion of your Lordships’ House to the 
proposal, which he declared to be a 
breach of the privileges of your Lord- 


ships’ House. .That appears to be a 
tolerably harmless provision. It was 
taking away nothing from the power of 
this House, but Lord Lyndhurst called 
the attention of the House to it as a 
question of Privilege. I find that on the 
23rd of June in that year a debate took 
place on the subject, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst on that occasion, in moving that 
it be referred to the Committee of Privi- 
leges to consider and report what course 
should be taken, said— 


“This House and the other House of Parlia- 
ment had been always jealous of any invasion of 
their privileges, and it was certainly important 
(particularly at the present moment, when they 
saw what was passing around them) that their 
Lordships should exercise caution and vigilance 
in the maintenance of their just rights and pri- 
vileges. He had always understood that it was 
a principle and part of the policy of Parliament 
that no Bill, affecting in any manner, even re- 
motely, the rights of the I eerage, or of their 
Lordships’ House, the jurisdiction and authority 
of this House, the manner in which that juris- 
diction should be exercised, or the. parties em- 
ployed to sit in that jurisdiction, should origi- 
nate in the other rites of Parliament. That 
was a principle stated in very distinct terms by 
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Sir William Blackstone (1 Blackstone, ey and 
by many other writers who had directed their 
attention to the subject of the constitution ; 
and in consequence of that principle he now 
took the liberty of addressing their Landehipe oa 
—[3 Hansard, cxvii. 1069-70. 


It may be as well that I should read to 
your Lordships the statement of Sir 
William Blackstone on the subject. It 
is somewhat fuller than it was necessary 
for Lord Lyndhurst to quote for the 
purpose which he then had in view. 
The statement of Sir William Blackstone 
was as follows— 


‘ All Bills likewise which may in their conse- 
quences any way affect the right of the Peerage 
are by the custom of Parliament to have their 
first rise and beginning in the House of Peers 
and to suffer no changes or amendments in the 
House of Commons,” 


Lord Lyndhurst continued on the occa- 
sion to which I am referring— 


“Their Lordships were aware (it was a mat- 
ter of perfect notoriety—it had appeared in the 
Votes of the other House”’)— 


That, my Lords, can scarcely be out of 
Order in 1873 which was perfectly in 
Order in 1851— 


“That a Bill had been brought into the other 
House for the purpose of improving the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Court of Chancery.” 


Lord Lyndhurst went on to say— 


“Thus far he concurred in the objects of the 
Bill. The question which remained was, how 
this assistance was to be obtained? He was 
quite sure, with reference to the principle he 
had before stated, it ought not to be obtained 
through the medium of any Bill inzroduced into 
the other House of Parliament. The Bill to 
which he had referred contained a provision 
that certain persons should attend their Lord- 
ships’ House to hear appeals; that they should 
be summoned; and that, in accordance with 
such summons, they should attend their Lord- 
ships and give their advice and assistance. 
Could anything be more inconsistent with the 
known privileges of their Lordshi tak House, 
than such a provision in a Bill introduced in the 
other House? It related to their Lordships’ 
jurisdiction—it related to the manner in which 
that jurisdiction was to be exercised—it related 
to persons to assist in the exercise of that juris- 
diction. Applying those facts to the principle 
he had before stated, he begged to say, with 
some confidence, that it was a Lirect i invasion of 
the privileges of their Lordships’ House.’”’— 
[3 Hansard, exvii. 1071.] 

At the time the late Marquess of Lans- 
downe was the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in this House, and the noble Earl 
the present Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, who now leads the House, sat 
beside the Marquess of Lansdowne as 
a Member of the Government. The 
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discussion continued, and the Lord 
’ QOhancellor of the day (Lord Truro) 
said that— 


“ The Bill was prepared with an earnest desire 
to avoid all infringement upon their Lordships’ 
privileges. Although it was quite true that the 
ancient Judges were in the habit of attending 
that House, they were in truth the persons who 
prepared the Bills. When the House had re- 
solved that a law should be adopted for a parti- 
cular intent and purpose, the Judges prepared 
the Bill, but this practice not being the case in 
modern times, the Judges only attended when 
summoned. The purport of his clause in the 
Bill which gave occasion to his noble and learned 
Friend’s observations was that the Vice Chan- 
cellors and the Master of the Rolls should attend 
in like manner as the Judges of the Courts of 
Common Law, and should in like manner give 
advice and assistance by their opinion upon all 
questions prepared for their consideration. If 
the clause should be found to interfere with 
their Lordships’ privileges he trusted it would 
be so modified as to secure those privileges from 
any interference whatever. 

“Lord Lynpuvursr stated that he had no 
objection to the substance of the clause; he only 
wished it to be carried into effect in a constitu- 
tional way. It ought not to be introduced into 
a Bill coming from the House of Commons. 

“The Marquess of Lanspowne said . . . He 
could assure the noble and learned Lord that the 
clauses of which he complained had not been 
inserted in the Bill with any view of violating 
the privileges of their Lordships House; nor 


could it be accurately stated that their privileges 
had been violated until the Bill came up to them 


containing this objectionable clause. Until the 
Bill came up to them from the House of Com- 
mons, their Lordships were not in a state to say 
that any clause had been improperly inserted in 
the Bill by the House of Commons. He had no 
objection to the Motion. 

“ Lord Sraney vindicated the course pursued 
by his noble Friend. But the argu- 
ment of the noble Marquess was entirely opposed 
to the argument of the noble Lord on the Wool- 
sack, who did not consider the clause one vio- 
lating their privileges, but one which had been 
studiously framed not to infringe them in any 
respect. 

“The Duke of Rrcumonp claimed the right 
of the House of Lords to insert money clauses 
in their Bills. It was a privilege which they 
always claimed, although it was contested by 
the House of Commons. The latter Assembly 
had given directions that any Bill with money 
clauses inserted should be kicked to the Bar by 
their Speaker. Of late they had not been so 
uncourteous. But if this Bill came up with the 
clause referred to contained in it, he would 
oe that the Lord Chancellor kick it to the 

ar. 

“The Marquess of Lanspowne intimated the 
intention of the Government to have the clause 
withdrawn,” —[3 Hansard, cxvii. 1073-75.] 


The noble Earl opposite (Earl Gran- 
ville) requires a precedent for the course 
which I am now pursuing, and I think 
I have furnished him with one, which it 





is not only allowable but absolutely 
necessary to follow in the present in- 
stance. I say so because if we wait 
until the Bill comes back to us we shall 
be too late—I mean too late for those 
who have any good will towards the 
measure, as I have; because, if the Bill 
comes up from the other House with a 
provision which infringes the Privileges 
of your Lordships’ House, it will not 
become a question of agreement or dis- 
agreement with the Commons’ Amend- 
ments, a question of a Conference or 
advancing Reasons one way or the other 
—for no House of Parliament would sub- 
mit to have its privileges thus dealt with 
by the other branch of the Legislature. 
Each House of Parliament is the judge 
of its own privileges. Let.me remind 
your Lordships of the rule which has 
been laid down by Lord Coke, and which 
has been invariably acted upon— 

“Whatever matter arises concerning either 

House of Parliament ought to be discussed and 
adjudged in that House to which it relates, and 
not elsewhere.” 
Now, if a Bill which infringes the Pri- 
vileges of this House comes up from the 
other House of Parliament we cannot 
amend it and we cannot disagree from 
the Amendments made in it on a ques- 
tion of Privilege. There is only one 
course which, as far as I know, can be 
adopted by this House, and that is, to 
lay the Bill aside. It would be too late 
to do anything else when the Bill comes 
up here; and it is therefore important 
that attention should at once be called 
to the matter, in order that the provision 
to which I am referring may be with- 
drawn while it can be withdrawn. 

And now, my Lords, I want to know 
what is the reason why this infringement 
of the Privileges of this House should 
be attempted? Is it to carry out to its 
logical consequences anything that has 
been done by your Lordships already ? 
I will show you that not only is that 
not the case, but that the proposed 
change will entirely overthrow the prin- 
ciples on which we have proceeded. 
What were the grounds on which your 
Lordships were called to agree to the 
cessation of appeals from England com- 
ing to this House? The grounds were 
two. One ground was advanced much 
more by my noble and learned Friend 
the late Lord Chancellor in connection 
with the measure which he brought for- 
ward last year than by my noble and 
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learned Friend on the Woolsack this 
year. That ground was that so long 
as you have in this country a Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council hearing 
appeals from the Colonies, and this 
House hearing appeals from the United 
Kingdom, you have two co-ordinate and 
final Courts of Appeal, both of whose 
decisions are irreversible, and that there 
was therefore a possibility of collision 
between those two co-ordinate powers. 
The ground—and, asI think, the more 
solid ground—urged with great force by 
my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack this year was that it was a 
good thing in itself to have as perfect a 
hearing in a Court of First Instance as 
could be secured, and as strong a Court 
of Appeal as could be created. My 
noble and learned Friend urged that the 
multiplication of appeals was an evil, 
and that a second appeal was not a good 
thing in itself. That is a view which 
has largely prevailed among those for 
whose opinions I entertain a great re- 
spect—among members of the Bench— it 
is a view which was urged with great 
force in this House some years ago, and 
which has been largely adopted by the 
Press of this country. There is much, 
I think, to be said in favour of it, 
although it does not perhaps carry with 
me the weight which it does with many 
other persons. Such, however, was the 
argument which was urged very strongly 
by my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack this year. Let us consider it 
for a few moments. I have always 
maintained that this was the turning 
point of the question—where the appeal 
should lie and where it should be heard. 
It is not necessary to show that so long 
as there were only some 50 or 60 appeals 
to be disposed of every year, there was 
nothing whatever to prevent this House 
from disposing of them with perfect 
facility. It was absurd to talk of the 
inconveniences arising from any irregu- 
larity of attendance, because they could 
easily be obviated; but if you are to 
have only one Court of Appeal, to which 
every subject of appeal must come—and 
I think I mentioned last year that there 
would be some 400 or 500 of them— 
perhaps more—it would be quite impos- 
sible for this House to undertake that 
duty and to discharge it satisfactorily. 
How is that principle to be applied to 
Scotland and Ireland? Is it a part of 
the proposal of the Government that 
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they are todeal with Scotland and Ire- 
land as they have dealt with England? 
Nothing of the kind. We are told 
that the Government have not quite made 
up their minds as to what is to be done 
in the case of Scotland and Ireland in 
regard to intermediate appeals, but 
there is a suggestion that they should 
continue as they are at present. If so, 
the whole reason that exists for dealing 
with the English appeals in the way the 
Bill deals with them fails entirely to 
apply to the case of Scotland and Ire- 
land, by your leaving them the interme- 
diate appeals they possess. Take the 
danger of the possibility of a conflict 


between two great co-ordinate Courts of. 


Appeal—the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council and the House of Lords. 
What is the proposal with respect to 
Scotland and Ireland? I understand 
that the Oourt of Appeal to be esta- 
blished by the Judicature Bill is to 
have a paid member from the Scotch 
Bar and a paid member from the Irish 
Bar, and at least two ex officio members 
from Scotland and two from Ireland; 
and the reason given for that is that, 
coming from those countries, they should 
hear Scotch and Irish appeals. The 
consequence is that, the Court sitting in 
Divisions, which are not to consist of 
less than three members—and they are 
not at all likely to consist of more—you 
will have Scotch appeals heard by a Di- 
vision with at least two Scotch mem- 
bers, and the Irish appeals heard by a 
Division with at least two Irish mem- 
bers. The Indian appeals will be heard 
by a Division in which at least the two 
Indian Judges who at present sit in the 
Judicial Committee will be found; and 
I suppose you will have the English ap- 
peals heard by the English Judges. 
Thus you will have—not two co-ordinate 
Courts of Appeal, because the decisions 
of every one of those Divisions will be 
irreversible, but you will have a quadri- 
lateral Court of Appeal—four Courts of 
Appeal deciding according to different 
grooves and running in different chan- 
nels of thought; and the possibility 
suggested to us last year as a reason 
for making a change—namely, of a dif- 
ference of opinion between the Judicial 
Committee and this House in an Eng- 
lish case,—will, I say, be turned into 
the certainty of a difference of opinion 
between the various Divisions of your 
Court of Appeal. Well, when this ob- 
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jection is taken, what do we find ? Why, 
that the Government ridicule that idea, 
quote the example of the Judicial Com- 
mittee and the House of Lords, and say, 
“Only look; for 100 years you have 
had two great co-ordinate Courts of Ap- 
peal sitting side by side, yet they have 
never come into collision; no practical 
man would take into account such a pos- 
sibility; you are not to suppose these 
three or four Divisions are more likely 
to come into collision than the Judicial 
Committee and the House of Lords.” 
So that the reason assigned last year as 
a ground for our parting with our juris- 
diction is actually ridiculed this year 
-when it is shown that that possibility 
has become a certainty in reference to a 
collision between the different Divisions 
of your new Appellate Court. 

Now, my Lords, is this infringement of 
our Privileges called for by the public 
opinion of Scotland and Ireland? The 
evidence taken before your Lordships’ 
Committee last year may be taken as a 
fair indication of the feeling of the pro- 
fession, at all events in regard to Scotch 
and Irish appeals. No stronger evi- 
dence could be imagined of the content- 
ment of the Scotch and Irish with their 
appeals coming to this House. I think 
the present Lord Advocate deprecated 
any change taking the Scotch appeals 
from this House. Well, your Committee 
of last year reported accordingly. Has 
there been any manifestation of public 
opinion in consequence of the announce- 
ment at the beginning of this Session 
that Scotch and Irish appeals were to be 
retained in this House? Iam not aware 
of any. I havesearched for the opinion 
of Scotchmen on this great and im- 
portant proposal. One gentleman re- 
presenting an important constituency 
and a supporter of the Government (Mr. 
Macfie), I find, says— 

“ A great amount of ignorance prevailed upon 
the subject, and that ignorance had been 
rendered more profound by the misleading 
articles that had appeared in some of the news- 
papers which ought to have known better. 
The amendments which would make the Bill 
applicable to Scotland had only just been put 
upon the paper, it would be next week before 
they could be proposed and discussed, and there- 
fore he thought that on the whole, it would be 
better to postpone, at any rate until next 
Session, the proposal to bring Scotland within 
the scope of the measure. His own view was 
that the best course to adopt, instead of bringing 
Scotch appeals to England, and so nocessitating 
a cost which would give the rich suitors an ad- 
vantage over the poor, would be to create a 





well-paid and thoroughly efficient Appellate 
Court in Scotland which should have jurisdic- 
tion over all appeals relating to that country.” 


My noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack did not use too strong an 
expression when he said the Government 
would be bringing a hornet’s-nest about 
their heads if they opened that question 
of Scotch and Irish appeals. I see that 
some Resolutions were adopted the other 
day at a meeting of the Bar of Ireland, 
and they amounted to this that it would 
be a very good thing to have a Central 
Court of Appeal in London, provided it 
could sit in Dublin; and it should be 
profusely ornamented by members of 
the Trish Bar and Irish Bench. That 
was very patriotic and sensible, though, 
perhaps, hardly consistent in expression. 
Now, there are three views which might 
be taken in this matter. Scotland and 
Ireland might say—‘‘ We would like to 
be as you are going to be in England— 
—namely, to have only one hearing and 
then a great Court of Appeal, extin- 
guishing all intermediate appeals, which 
cost much money.”’ A second view would 
be this—‘‘ Oh, we are quite content with 
our Primary Courts; we like our inter- 
mediate appeals, and don’t want them 


taken away; and we are willing to go 
to London for an ultimate appeal.” But 
the third, and much more serious view 
would be if Scotland and Ireland should 
say—‘‘ How did we ever come to London 
with our appeals at all; how did the 
_ begin? Scotchmen never went to 


London before the Treaty of Union ; and 
the reason was that whereas they had 
their own Parliament and their own 
House of Lords at home until you 
absorbed them, and since then we have 
followed them, and come to the House 
of Lords in London.” And suppose the 
people of Ireland should say—‘‘ We did 
once go to the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in England; but the country was very 
nearly in rebellion, and in 1780 you had 
again to legislate and give the thing up. 
We would not endure it; and we had our 
appeal to our own House of Lords.” 
The Irish people would not stand it; 
and the only footing on which they came 
to London was that their own House of 
Lords was absorbed in your Lordships’ 
House. But suppose the Scotch and 
Trish'should say—‘“ If that arrangement 
is to come to an end, we should like to 
do our own business at home ; we should 
like to have a well paid and thoroughly 
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efficient Court of Appeal in Scotland—as 
Mr. Macfie suggests. What is the use 
of two Scotch Judges and one English 
Judge sitting in London to hear a Scotch 
case? It would be just as easy to send 
the English Judge down to hear it in 
Edinburgh, instead of requiring all the 
parties, the writers and agents, to come 
to London with all the consequential 
expense; would it not be better to have 
the Scotch appeals heard at home, letting 
your English Judge go to Edinburgh 
for the purpose?” An outcry is being 
raised in Ireland already—I judge from 
the Press of that country—and being 
raised, too, by a part of the Press which 
is not in the habit of demanding ‘‘ Home 
Rule’ — against the centralization of 
the proposal now made; and it is being 
asserted—a thing which is, at least, 
intelligible—that if there is to be a 
Court of this kind, it ought to sit in 
Dublin, and be a strong Court of Appeal. 
Are these views, my Lords, to be silenced 
by a complete change in the proposals 
of the Government made at 24 hours’ 
notice and without any public intimation 
or discussion ? The noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville) intimates that there is 
a Constitutional objection to this dis- 
cussion. Well, my Lords, I had a letter 
this morning from a gentleman in Scot- 
land reminding me of what I had for- 
gotten, of the most singular wording of 
the Act of Union. Here is the wording 
of one Article— 


“ That no causes in Scotland be cognisable by 
the Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, or any other Court in Westminster- 
hall; and that the said Courts, or any other of 
the like nature, after the Union, shall have no 
power to cognosce, review, or alter the acts or 
sentences of the Judicatures within Scotland, or 
stop the execution of the same.”— Article xix. 


Now, my Lords, do you suppose that 
the Court which you propose by the 
Judicature Bill to set up is not a Court 
‘‘ of like nature’”’ with those which the 
Act of Union stated should not be cog- 
noscible of Scotch causes? Do you sup- 
pose that the writing in between two 
lines of the words ‘Imperial Court” 
will alter the nature of the Court? I 
do not say that, after clear announce- 
ment, upon a plain understanding, after 
full opportunity given to the country to 
express its opinion, no alteration could 
be made. What I do say is, that it 
cannot be done upon 24 hours’ notice, 
and that what is proposed to be so 


Lord Cairns 
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effected is a clear breach of the Privi- 
leges of your Lordships’ House. It is 
a breach of Privilege which if carried 
into effect will not only not be a logical 
consequence of what we have agreed to, 
but will run counter to the principle on 
which we have acted, and by agreeing 
to which we shall stultify all that we 
have done. Further, it is a breach of 
Privilege which is not even said to be 
called for, as to which there is no asser- 
tion made that the country at large re- 
quires it. Indeed, the country at large 
appears to be profoundly ignorant as to 
the proposals of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I have no doubt that the pro- 
posal has been inadvertently made by 
the Government. I cannot but think 
that they have no desire to infringe the 
privileges of your Lordships’ House. 
I should be sorry indeed to treat this as 
a party question. The position and the 
jurisdiction of your Lordships’ House 
may, out of doors, be a matter of party 
agitation; but inside this House I am 
unable to conceive a difference of opinion 
arising between us as to the propriety 
of our maintaining our just and clear 
privileges. I am unable to picture to 
myself a division in this House in which 
would appear on the one side those who 
would maintain the Privileges of your 
Lordships’ House, and on the other 
those who would destroy them. I am 
equally unable to imagine Her Majesty’s 
Government proposing to lead a party of 
that description. If they do, of this I 
am quite sure—that they will find few 
indeed to follow them. I have, my 
Lords, shown already that I was justified 
in calling attention to the subject, and 
that it would be too late to do so when 
the Bill came again before your Lord- 
ships’ House. Then the question would 
be whether the Bill should or should 
not be laid aside. I own—speaking for 
myself—I should regret being obliged 
to come to the conclusion at which I 
should then be forced to arrive, and to 
see a Bill in which I recognize so much 
good lost for this Session. My Lords, 
in point of form, I wish to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they 
intend, and at what time, in the present 
Session, to lay before this House a com- 
plete scheme for regulating appeals in 
Scotland and Ireland analogous to the 
Appellate System for England contained 
in the Judicature Bill. 
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Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, whatever else I may think of the 
nature of the important subject to which 
my noble and learned Friend has directed 
your attention, I can most sincerely say 
I regret that from. any cause whatever 
the harmony which has prevailed in your 
Lordships’ House with respect to this im- 

ortant Bill should have been disturbed. 
Whatever may happen, I shall at all 
events retain a grateful recollection of 
my noble and learned Friend’s services 
in promoting the Bill in its earlier stages 
in your Lordships’ House; nor, my 
Lords, shall I forget the candour and 
fairness with which this House generally 
met the proposals of this Bill and en- 
deavoured to bring them to a successful 
issue; and I shall most deeply regret if 
for any cause it shall appear to your 
Lordships, in any contingency that may 
happen, to be your duty to take a dif- 
ferent course. I feel therefore a great 
difficulty in replying to my noble and 
learned Friend who has, I think, placed 
your Lordships and the Government in 
a position of unprecedented embarrass- 
ment by the course he has taken to- 
night. My noble and learned Friend, 
in treating of this question, has, I think, 
—although he has endeavoured to avoid 
it—made himself fairly amenable to a 
charge of breach of Order. I do not 
profess to have had so much experience 
in your Lordships’ House as he has had, 
but I have been told by some upon 
whose opinions I rely, that itis a breach 
- of Order in your Lordships’ House to 
refer to speeches delivered in this House 
in reference to a Bill promoted during 
the present Session. Whether that 
be so or not, it will not, I think, be 
denied that it is in the highest degree 
inconvenient to enter into a discussion 
here as to what has passed or may now 
be passing in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. My noble and learned Friend 
has not, to my mind, given any satisfac- 
tory reason for taking the course he has 
adopted in that respect. My noble and 
learned Friend has said something as to 
the communication to your Lordships of 
the Votes and Proceedings of the other 
House of Parliament; but, my Lords, I 
am not aware of any Vote passed by 
the other House upon the subject to 
which my noble and learned Friend has 
referred, and I infer, therefore, that my 
noble and learned Friend alluded to a 
Notice which may have been placed upon 
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the Papers which by courtesy have been 
communicated to us by the other House. 
But, my Lords, I think you will be of 
opinion that Notices placed for discus- 
sion upon the Paper of the other House 
of Parliament cannot and ought not to 
be made the subject of discussion in 
your Lordships’ House. It would in- 
volve the risk of very serious inconveni- 
ence in the way of mutual comment and 
criticism in each House as to what is 
going on in the other; and, I venture to 
think, would greatly increase the diffi- 
culty of dealing with any question sub- 
ject to such treatment. But my noble 
and learned Friend has not only favoured 
us with observations on what has ap- 
neers on the Votes of the other House, 

ut with what, I presume, were re- 
marks upon observations supposed to 
have been made in the other House of 
Parliament. My Lords, to do justice to 
a subject of this kind its whole history 
ought to be before us, with all the con- 
siderations which may have suggested 
the taking of a certain course in “ an- 
other place.”” But I must decline to fol- 
low what would otherwise be my wish 
—namely, to go fully into that which 
may have occurred elsewhere. I will 
endeavour as best I can to answer my 
noble and learned Friend without trans- 
gressing the rules of Order to which I 
have before referred. Whether my 
noble and learned Friend was in Order 
in quoting them or not, nothing could be 
more accurate than the extracts he read 
from the observations I made in intro- 
ducing the Bill and on its second read- 
ing in reference to Scotch and Irish Ap- 
peals. I have no desire whatever to 
recede in any way from anything I then 
said. I stated that on principle I was in 
favour of bringing all appeals, whether 
from Scotland or from Ireland, to one 
Final Court, but that, though I antici- 
pated that ultimately the opinion of 
Scotland and Ireland would tend that 
way, I did not yet see signs of such a state 
of opinion as would justify me in then 
making that proposal. My noble and 
learned Friend says that since the Bill 
left your Lordships’ House the Govern- 
ment have made certain proposals. How 
can I explain the position of that matter 
without going into an account of what 
has passed, or may be passing, in “‘ an- 
other place?” All Ican say is, that the 
Government did not originate any such 
proposals, They originated elsewhere; 
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and the Government did not aequiesce 
in them until they were in possession of 
certain grounds — what they thought 
sufficient grounds—for believing that 
Irish and Scotch opinion desired them, 
and that the representatives of those 
opinions were, indeed, prepared, with 
the aid and concurrence of the party to 
which my noble and learned Friend be- 
longs, to force those proposals on the 
Government. That is what I am autho. 
rized to state, and what I do state with 
perfect confidence. I will abstain from 
going further into what passed within the 
walls of Parliament, but I am at liberty to 
state what has occurred outside the walls 
of Parliament. My noble and learned 
Friend has referred to a public demon- 
stration of opinion which has occurred 
in Ireland—first, on the part of the Bar, 
and, next, on the part of a considerable 
number of the Judges. I cannot but 
think that it was a somewhat rhetorical 
artifice of my noble and learned Friend 
to comment with much humour and effect 
upon some of the suggestions of the Irish 
Bar, which were not of a very practical 
character. Adopting the principle that 
there should be one Court of Appeal for 
the whole country—and not only one 
Court in the abstract, but the particular 
Court proposed by the Bill with some 
additional members—they recommended 
that that Court should occasionally sit in 
Dublin. It did not appear to the Govern- 
ment, in estimating the weight of that ex- 
pression of opinion, that that particular 
incident or episode wasatall of theessence 
of the matter. Substantially the opinion 
expressed was, that they apprehended 
that the efficiency of this House as a 
Court of Ultimate Appeal would not be 
permanently as great as heretofore if the 
stronger elements were withdrawn from 
it to the great Court of Appeal in Eng- 
land, and that under the circumstances 
which would be created by the passing 
of this Bill, they desired that appeals 
from Ireland should be brought to the 
same Court. This opinion on the part of 
the Bar of Ireland, spontaneously ex- 
pressed, and backed by the opinion of the 
Judges, and, further, not involving—at 
all events, as the Government understood 
—any unreasonable or impossible condi- 
tion, did go a long way to satisfy one of 
the conditions necessary to be satisfied 
before the Bill could be extended to Irish 
appeals—namely, that if it were done 
it should be done rather at the request 
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of opinion in Ireland, than forced upon 
that country by a proposal of the English 
Government. With regard to Scotland, 
information reached the Government, 
in a manner which the Government 
are accustomed to consider authentic— 
and I may mention that it related to 
matters outside the walls of Parliament, 
in order that I may be consistent in re- 
ferring to it--that that proposal was 
desired by those who were naturally 
looked to as representing opinion in 
Scotland. I believe that not less than 
82 gentlemen in that position met to- 
gether, without any selection of persons, 
and were unanimously of opinion in 
favour of this proposal. I am further 
informed that since that time—indeed, 
as recently as Thursday last—a meeting 
of the Faculty of Advocates was held in 
Edinburgh, when the same proposition 
was carried, and that by so large a ma- 
jority that the minority were not willing 
to have their numbers ascertained by 
anything like a division. The practical 
result is that there has been every indi- 
cation of a unanimous expression of 
opinion in favour of the proposal from 
all who have spoken for Ireland and 
Scotland, after the very considerable 
lapse of time which occurred since the 
Bill was introduced, and after the large 
opportunities which have been afforded 
for its consideration, and without the 
least hint from the Government that 
their inclination was that way. In the 
absence, indeed, of any such inclination 
whatever, these expressions of opinion, - 
apparently without a dissentient voice, 
were pressed upon them. My noble and 
learned Friend has only done justice to 
the Government in saying that if there 
had been any infringement or any neg- 
lect of any Privilege of their Lordships’ 
House, it had been entirely by inadver- 
tence. No question of any breach of 
Privilege ever oceurred to any Member 
of the Government, nor, as far as I 
know, to anybody either in your Lord- 
ships’ House or in the House of Com- 
mons. I must state thaf if my noble 
and learned Friend had intended to 
present the question of Privilege in such 
a very serious aspect, and if such very 
important consequences might follow 
from it, it is to be regretted that it did 
not appear on the face of the Notice; so 
that we on our part might have been 
able to look into the matter and see 
whether the precedents of Parliament 
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to which he referred were altogether 
such as he supposes. If the matter be 
such as my noble and learned Friend 
has represented, it ought to receive, and 
it will receive, the serious and deliberate 
consideration of the Government; but 
we have not been placed in a situation 
to search for precedents in answer to 
what has been urged by my noble and 
learned Friend. But of this I am per- 
fectly sure—that when there has been 
no intention to invade your Lordships’ 
privileges, your Lordships will not be 
obliged in their defence to adopt any 
such extreme course as that which my 
noble and learned Friend suggested with 
regard to the Bill when it might be re- 
turned to your Lordships’ House. It will 
always be in your Lordships’ power to 
exercise the discretion now frequently 
exercised by the other House of Parlia- 
ment when money clauses have inadver- 
tently crept into Bills which have 
originated in your Lordships’ House. 
The modern practice in cases of breach 
of privilege has been this :—Each House, 
when in a clear case its Privileges have 
been intentionally invaded, will of 


course have to discharge the duty of 
maintaining those Privileges; but when 
they have been invaded unintentionally, 


and when thereisno reason toimagine that 
any disrespect has been intended, each 
House, regarding the public interests as 
well as its own dignity, has indeed 
always objected to those matters which 
have been introduced into a Bill, which 
it deemed to touch its Privileges, but 
has never thought itself under the ne- 
cessity of depriving the public of the 
benefit of a measure otherwise salutary 
and unobjectionable, on the ground 
that this is the only proper way of 
marking its sense of a proposal incon- 
sistent with its Privileges. When 
Blackstone went the length of saying 
that not only no Bill affecting the Privi- 
leges or the powers of the House of 
Lords could be introduced in the other, 
but that not even changes or Amend- 
ments could be made in a Bill of that 
kind by the House of Commons, he 
went beyond what is justified and 
warranted by the practice of modern 
times. I venture to say, with great 
deference to my noble and learned 
Friend, that the doctrine that no Bill 
affecting the Privileges or powers of 
your Lordships’ House should be intro- 
duced in the other House would be very 
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inconvenient ; and that it would also be 
very inconvenient if your Lordships 
were not allowed to introduce an amend- 
ment into any Bill, whereby the Privileges 
of the Commons might be affected. Your 
Lordships know that a very highly im- 
portant Bill, affecting the representation 
of the people, having come from the 
House of Commons, was altered mate- 
rially in your Lordships’ House. It 
will require much greater authority than 
my noble and learned Friend has ad- 
duced to induce me to believe that a 
different rule would be applicable on the 
part of the House of Commons in the 
case of Bills originated in your Lord- 
ships’ House—and this Bill was origi- 
nated in your Lordships’ House. It 
never entered my mind for a single mo- 
ment that when the time came for Ire- 
land and Scotland bringing appeals to 
the same High Court of Appeal as Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland should lose 
the benefit of their local Courts of Ap- 
peal. I do not think your Lordships 
will deem it your duty to take a course 
which would destroy the Bill. As to the 
course which has been adopted by the 
other House with reference to this Bill, 
I do not think it is inconsistent with 
the Privileges of your Lordships’ House. 

Toe Marqvess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I shall not venture to join 
issue with the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack on a question of law; 
but the noble and learned Lord appears 
to think that if Scotch and Irish Judges 
are added to the Court of Final Appeal 
to be created by this Bill, there will be 
an end of all objection to the change 
made in the other House in the Bill 
which is complained of by the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Cairns). But, 
in my judgment, such a course will by 
no means solve the difficulty, because in 
that case either the Court must be divided 
into nationalities, or else we shall have 
Irish and Scotch Judges sitting to hear 
English appeals, which will certainly be 
an absurdity. With reference to the 
constitutional aspect of the case, charges 
have been made against the present 
course of the Government. First, that 
they are invading the Act of Union; 
and secondly, that they are committing 
a breach of the Privileges of this House. 
There can be no doubt that the Act of 
Union may be repealed or altered by 
Act of Parliament; but such an Act 
could only be passed after the people of 
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the country interested had been con- 
sulted on the subject. And what are 
the noble and learned Lord’s views as 
to the proper method of ascertaining the 
wishes of the people of Scotland and 
Ireland on this question. Why, a meet- 
ing of lawyersis held at Dublin, another 
in Edinburgh, and a third in a dining- 
room in London; and the opinion ex- 
pressed at those meetings is held to be 
that of the people of Scotland and of Ire- 
land. The noble and learned Lord (the 
Lord Chancellor) appears to be under 
the impression that the law is the pro- 
perty of the lawyers, and that no one 
else should be allowed to say a word in 
the matter. But, in my opinion, some- 
thing more than the opinion of a few 
lawyers is necessary before you can pro- 
ceed to repeal the solemn Act of Union. 
There are many means of ascertaining 
the opinion of the people on this subject. 
It can be arrived at by means of an in- 
quiry conducted by either a Royal Com- 
mission or by Committees of the Houses 
of Parliament, or else in an informal 
manner by leaving the subject over for 
discussion by the people during the 
Recess. But the Government are going 
to proceed without any inquiry what- 
ever. Why, if you were going to alter 
a sewer in Edinburgh under the Local 
Government Act, you would take more 
care to ascertain the feelings of the 
people on the subject than you do when 
you are going to alter the Act of Union. 
If you were going to alter the Edinburgh 
sewer, you would send down a Commis- 
sioner, who would hold a Court, would 
hear both sides, and would invite an ex- 
pression of opinion generally; but in 
the present case nothing of the kind 
has been done in order to ascertain the 
sentiments of those who will be affected 
by the measure. This is not the way 
to deal with a sensitive, and perhaps I 
may say an irritable, people like the 
Irish; because, however quiet they 
may be now when they do not tho- 
roughly understand the point at issue, 
the time may arrive when the real nature 
of the change will come home to them, 
and great dissatisfaction on their part 
may be the result. Under these cireum- 
stances, therefore, it behoves us not to 
attempt to deal with this subject rashly 
and without due and careful considera- 
tion. In dealing with the question of 
Privilege, the noble and learned Lord 
showed considerable skill. The question 
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of Privilege is one of real importance. 
The wrivilegts of this House extend to 
matters which concern our own consti- 
tution, and it would be rather hard if, 
while we are debarred from originating- 
or altering Money Bills, and from origi- 
nating measures dealing with the con- 
stitution of the other House, we should 
be debarred from determining in what 
manner our own constitution should be 
changed. I defy the noble and learned 
Lord to point out one case in which the 
House of Commons has passed over a 
breach of its Privileges. is very year 
the House of Commons ordered a Bill to 
be laid aside on account of a breach of 
its Privileges. If we once pass over a 
breach of Privilege the privilege is gone 
for ever, because it is a mere matter of 
usage and precedent, and once it is 
neglected it disappears altogether. I 
only ask this House to be as particular 
with respect to its Privilege as the 
House of Commons is with regard to its 
own—and we know that the business of 
this country is completely blocked be- 
cause of the pertinacious assertion by 
the House of Commons of its Privileges, 
which prevent this House from com- 
mencing a considerable number of mea- 
sures of importance. Should the House 
of Commons after this notice persist in 
sending up the Bill, with the clauses 
relating to the Appellate Jurisdiction of 
Scotland and Ireland in it, we shall 
have no alternative left us but either to 
renounce our Privilege or to assert it. 
It was a great wrench to some of us to 
pass this Bill, because it takes away a 
certain portion of our jurisdiction ; but 
because we thought that it contained 
much that would be of advantage to the 
country, and because the legal and ge- 
neral opinion of the country was in its 
favour, we considered it would not be 
right to reject it; and I appeal to the 
testimony of noble Lords opposite to 
show that no party feeling has pre- 
vented us from giving it our heartiest 
support. We have been asked whether 

‘@ think it tight that all the labour 
. t has been bestowed on this Bill 
sho: be thrown away. We have no 
choice in the matter. The fact that the 
Bill originated in this House, and that 
the House of Commons have merely in- 
serted clauses in it, makes no difference 
in the breach of Privilege which has 
been committed. The House of Com- 
mons does not allow us to introduce 
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clauses into a Money Bill; and should 
we attempt to introduce clauses into such 
a Bill the House of Commons would re- 
ject it. Under these circumstances, un- 
Tot we are willing to sacrifice our privi- 
lege altogether, if the House of Commons 
sends up this Bill containing these 
clauses we shall be compelled to reject 


it. The result will be that a great re- 
form, much desired by the people of this 
country, will be postponed, and if the 


Bill is lost it will be lost not through 
our act, but through the fault of the 
House of Commons. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
noble Marquess is in error in assuming 
that were we to introduce money clauses 
into a Bill, not exclusively a Money Bill, 
the House of Commons would reject the 
entire Bill. They would probably reject 
the clauses, but not the whole Bill. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL agreed that 
the Act of Union was an instrument that 
ought to be treated with the greatest re- 
spect, though the truth was it had ceased 
to have much application. The clause 
in the Act of Union which related to the 
Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords was applicable to a totally dif- 
ferent state of circumstances from the 
present. It applied to a state of things 
under which appeals were supposed to 
by heard by the House of Lords sitting 
as a House, and not asa kind of Superior 
Court; whereas, when exercising their 
appellate jurisdiction, the House now 
sat as a mere Westminster Hall Court. 
He thought, he might add, the Mem- 
bers of the Government had some cause 
to complain that no Notice had been 
given by the noble and learned Lord 
that he intended to raise the question of 
Privilege—it was quite a new idea that 
had not occurred to any Member of the 
Government—and they had consequently 
been deprived of the opportunity of 
looking into the question, or even of 
providing themselves with a single book 
of reference. It was, in fact, a question 
resting on the opinion of the noble and 
learned Lord whether thef had been a 
breach of Privilege or not. The matter, 
however, would be carefully inquired 
into, and assuredly their Lordships’ pri- 
vileges would be upheld. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND pointed 
out that, so far as the House was in pos- 
session of the views of the Scotch people 
on the subject, they were in favour of 
maintaining the jurisdiction of the House 
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of Lords over their appeals—so that if it 
were true thatthe House of Lords sitting 
on appeals were a mere Westminster 
Hall Court, that was the Court the Scotch 
people preferred. As to the complaint 
that his noble and learned Friend near 
him had not given sufficient Notice of 
the questions which he might raise in 
the course of his speech, he would merely 
remark that it was not usual to place an 
analysis of the intended speech on the 
Notice Paper; and in the present in- 
stance his noble and learned Friend’s 
Notice was intended merely as a warn- 
ing, and no immediate action was to be 
taken at the close of thediscussion. He 
hoped that warning would not be lost on 
the Government, for he was sincerely 
anxious that the Judicature Bill should 
become law; for he had always been of 
opinion that it was not very creditable to 
the House that the attempts which year 
after year had been made to deal with 
the question should have turned out 
failures. He trusted, therefore, the Go- 
vernment would find the means of pre- 
venting the recurrence of any such 
failure, without, at the same time, seek- 
ing to commit a breach of the Privileges 
of the House, and that the Bill would 
be speedily passed into law. 

- Lorp CAIRNS defended himself 
against the charge of not having given 
sufficient Notice as to the course which 
he meant to pursue. It was impossible 
for him to have entered more into detail 
in giving Notice, than that it was his 
intention to comment on the changes 
which had been made in the Bill ‘else- 
where. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought it would 
have been much more convenient if the 
noble and learned Lord had given some 
indication that he intended to raise the 
question of Privilege. Such a course 
would, in his opinion, have tended more 
to the edification of the House and the 
public. 
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GAS AND WATER WORKS FACILITIES ACT, 
1870, AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. } 

A Bill to extend and amend the provisions of 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870 
—Was presented by The Earl Cowrzr ; read 12. 
(No. 201.) 


House adjourned at half past Eight 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 8th July, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]— Setecr Commirrer — Report — 
Noxious Businesses [No. 284]; Game Laws 
[No. 285]. 

Pusiic Brrts—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Board (Ireland) Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 2) * [229]. 

Committee—Supreme Court of Judicature [154] 
—r.p.; Military Manceuvres* [215]—n.p. ; 
Public Health [113]—x.r. 

Considered as amended—Militia (Service, &c.) * 

216]; Tramways Provisional Orders Confir- 
mation * [218]. 
Third Reading—Highland Schools (Scotland) * 


202]. 
whihddsen—Habitual Drunkards [11]. 
The House met at Two of the clock. 


INDIA—THE FOREST DEPARTMENT— 
COMPETITIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether it is the 
fact that the offer of five or more posts 
in the service of the Forest Department 
in India for public competition in No- 
vember next, which was contained in 
the prospectuses issued in July 1872 
and March 1873, has been cancelled 
since the terms were publicly announced, 
and the number of such posts reduced to 
two; whether it is not the fact that, 
after the next appointments are made, 
the maximum of age in candidates com- 
peting for such posts is to be reduced 
from twenty-three to twenty-two years; 
whether the Secretary of State for 
India has considered the great hardship 
inflicted on those who have devoted 
some months to qualify themselves for 
an examination from which they will 
probably be excluded; and, whether he 
will not take steps to remedy the injury 
thus inflicted on young men desirous of 
entering the public service by reverting 
to the offer of a number of posts, not 
less than four and perhaps six, contained 
in the prospectus of March last? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In answer, Sir, 
to the hon. Gentleman’s first Question, I 
have to say that it would appear that 
some of the prospectuses alluded to, but 
only a few, were issued without the lines 
specifying the number of appointments 
having been struck out. In reply to his 
second Question, I have to answer 
‘““Yes;’ and to add that, eventually, 
the maximum age will be reduced to 20. 
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say that I do not see that there is any 
hardship, notice having been given so 
long beforehand, and every candidate 
having been warned in the published 
paper of cme that the regulations 
were liable to alteration in future years, 
In reply to his fourth Question, I have 
to say that the Government of India has 
informed us that only two Forest officers 
for 1873 are wanted, and I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman will agree that it would 
be quite outrageous deliberately to create 
two or four useless appointments merely 
for the convenience of young men. It 
ought to be remembered that this Forest 
service is quite a new service, and that, 
till we have more experience of its work- 
ing, changes with regard to the age and 
qualifications of candidates are, I fear, 
inevitable. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE— 
THE QUEEN v. CASTRO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, with 
reference to the Tichborne prosecution, 
Whether he has taken any steps with a 
view to detect and punish the author of 
the letters which, in the course of the 
pending trial, have been recognized by 
the Court as forgeries; and, whether it 
is the fact that witnesses have been 
brought to London to identify the de- 
fendant as not being Roger Tichborne, 
and that on such witnesses declining to 
give evidence to that effect, they have 
been sent away and their expenses paid ? 
The hon. Gentleman added that so far as 
the question contained a statement of 
fact, that statement was made upon the 
very best information that the case ad- 
mitted of, and he believed it to be true. 

Mr. BRUCE: I trust, Sir, that my 
hon. Friend will acquit me of any in- 
tentional disrespect to him when I say 
that I decline answering his Questions. 
I do not presume to scrutinize the inten- 
tion of my hon. Friend in asking these 
Questions; byt their effect is obviously 
to throw doubt and suspicion on the 
manner in which this prosecution is con- 
ducted, and so to influence the pending 
trial, and I altogether decline to con- 
tribute to any aah result. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the First 
Commisioner of Works, with reference 
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to the Ordnance Survey, To state the 
reasons why the progress of this work is 
stopped at the borders of Montgomery- 
shire and the staff transferred to Staf- 
fordshire ; and, what are the claims of 
Staffordshire to precedence under the 
circumstances ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, he had 
more than once explained to the House 
that this Survey was being conducted 
upon certain principles which were easily 
understood—namely, that it should first 
be completed in those parts of the coun- 
try where industry was most active and 
where there was the greatest necessity 
for it. This was the reason why Staf- 
fordshire was preferred to Montgomery- 
shire, Staffordshire being a mining dis- 
trict, where it was of importance that the 
Survey should be soon finished ? 


PARLIAMENT—QUESTIONS—RULES 
OF THE HOUSE. 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT BUILDINGS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: I beg, 
Sir, to ask your opinion upon a question 
of Order. I placed a Notice of a Ques- 
tion upon the Paper which I find has 
been so altered by the Clerk as to re- 
move all yin sy and justification of 
the interrogation I desire to put. As it 
is printed, the Question stands thus— 
To ask the Secretary of State for War, 
If it is in contemplation to purchase 
additional accommodation for the War 
Department in Pall Mall, or if it is in- 
tended to erect a suitable edifice for the 
concentration of the War Department ? 
Now, as I wrote out the Question, I dis- 
tinctly stated that I wished to know 
whether it was the intention of the 
Government to perpetuate a state of 
things, in the shape of office accommo- 
dation, which the War Secretary him- 
self had acknowledged to be most in- 
convenient. I wish, Sir, to know whe- 
ther it is in accordance with precedent 
that Notices of Questions should be thus 
altered ? : 

Mr. SPEAKER: One of the estab- 
lished Rules of the House with reference 
to Questions is that no argumentative 
matter should be introduced; and, if 
such matter appears, it is always by my 
authority struck out of the Question. It 
is on this ground, and on this ground 
only, that the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber has been altered, 
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Orders of the House. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: In that 
case, Sir, I beg to put the Question in 
the shape in which it appears on the 
Notice Paper. 3 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, that a Bill providing for the 
erection of buildings suitable for the 
concentration of the various branches of 
the War Office was introduced early this 
Session, but that it had not been pro- 
ceeded with. It was still the intention 
of the Government to erect such a 
building as that specified in the Bill; 
but in the meantime, any additional ac- 
commodation which might be required 
would be obtained by hiring, and it was 
not intended to purchase any additional 
accommodation in Pall Mall. 
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PARLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS 
OF THE HOUSE. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 
1871.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONCKTON wished to put a 
Question to the Speaker on a point of 
Order. The hon. Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. Auberon Herbert) had a No- 
tice on the Paper for that night to call 
attention to the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1871, and to move a Resolu- 
tion declaring the desirability of repeal- 
ing that Act. But there was a Bill upon 
the same subject put down for a second 
reading to-morrow, and, that being so, 
he wished to ask if the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Nottingham was in 
conformity with the Rules of the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Nottingham has given a Notice of 
Motion for this evening in the following 
terms :— 

“To call attention to the Criminal Law 

Amendment Act of 1871, and to move, That, in 
the opinion of this House, it is desirable to re- 
peal this Act.” 
There is now before this House a Bill to 
repeal the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1871, which the House has or- 
dered to be taken into consideration on 
the second reading to-morrow. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the hon. 
Member for Nottingham will be out of 
Order in moving his Resolution this 
evening, seeing that the matter is already 
before the House. 








89 Supreme Court of 
SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL—(Lords.)\—[Bitu 154]. 

(Mr. Attorney General.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 7th July. } 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Part III. 
Sittings and Distribution of Business. 


Clause 31 (Assignment of certain busi- 
ness to particular Divisions of High 
Court subject to Rules). 

Amendment proposed, in page 20, 
line 34, to leave out the words “‘ and the 
London Court of Bankruptcy respec- 
tively.” — (Mr. Attorney General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he found by consultation with the highest 
authority that by withdrawing the 
Amendment — should the Committee 
assent to it—the clause might be post- 
poned. He was willing, with the assent 
of hon. Gentleman, that that course 
should be adopted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause postponed. 


Clause 32 (Option for any Plaintiff 
(subject to Rules) to choose in what 
Division he will sue) agreed to. 

Clause 33 (Power of transfer) agreed to. 

Clause 34 (Sittings in London and 
Middlesex and on Circuits) agreed to. 

Clause 35 (Rota of Judges for election 
petitions) agreed to. 


Clause 36 (Powers of one or more 
Judges not constituting a Divisional 
Court). 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT moved, 
at end of clause, to add— 


“ And within twelve months after the passing 
of this Act rules of court shall be made de- 
fining what proceeding, causes, or matters shall 
be deemed proper to be heard by a single judge.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL agreed 
in the spirit of the proposal; but he 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed, as it was quite intended such 
rules should be made. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 37 (Divisional Courts of the 
High Court of Justice) agreed to. 
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Clause 38 (Divisional Courts for busi- 
ness of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer Divisions) agreed to. 


Clause 39 (Distribution of business 
among the Judges of the Chancery and 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Divi- 
sions of the High Court). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
in page 24, line 35, to leave out ‘the 
London Court of Bankruptcy.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, this 


clause raised precisely the same question 
as had been raised lastnight. He asked 
that it be postponed. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ex- 
plained that it did not raise precisely the 
same question. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Divisional Courts for busi- 
ness of the Chancery Division) agreed to. 
Clause 41 (Divisional Courts for busi- 
ness belonging to the Division) agreed to. 


Clause 42 (Appeals from Inferior 
Courts to be determined by Divisional 
Courts). 

Mr. HENLEY expressed a doubt 
whether ‘‘cases’”’ sent up from Quarter 
Sessions would come under the term 
“‘ appeals”? provided for in this clause. - 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
both ‘‘cases” and “appeals” would 
come under the 13th section. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL regretted 
that provision had not been made in the 
clause for cheap and easy appeals from 
the County Courts. An appeal might 
be provided to the Court of Assize. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS thought 
that such an appeal would be very incon- 
venient, as the Judges of Assize had 
already plenty to do. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT joined 
in the regret expressed by the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. 8. Hill.) It was 
quite clear that the present Bill must be 
followed by another measure localizing 
jurisdiction and improving the local ad- 
ministration of justice. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 43 (Cases and points may be 
reserved for or directed to be argued 
before Divisional Courts) agreed to. 


Clause 44 (Provision for Crown Cases 
reserved ), 
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Mr. VERNON HARCOURT moved, 
in page 26, at end to add, as fresh 
paragraphs— 


“Where a petition is presented to a principal 
Secretary of State praying for a remission, com- 
mutation, or alteration of a sentence passed 
upon a@ person upon conviction for any treason 
felony or misdemeanor, it shall be lawful for 
Her Majesty, if Her Majesty in Her discretion 
think fit, with the advice of a principal Secre- 
tary of State, to refer the matter of the petition 
to Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal for their con- 
sideration and advice in the matter of the 
petition. 

“The Court to whom a petition or the case of 
any person is referred as aforesaid may in their 
discretion and with the consent of such person 
direct a new trial, either upon the same or upon 
a different indictment or information, and either 
for the same or for a different offence of which 
the person appears to the court to have been 
guilty, in such manner and upon such conditions 
(if any) as they think fit, and may order the 
person to be detained in custody pending such 
new trial or to be discharged upon such terms 
as to bail or otherwise as they think fit; and 
any new trial so ordered may be had in all re- 
spects as if the person had not been convicted 
upon the former trial, and no plea of autrefois 
convict shall be allowed in respect of his con- 
viction upon such former trial. 

“Subject to any rules of court, petitions re- 
ferred to the court under the provisions of this 
section shall be considered in such manner as 
the court may from time to time determine, 
either with or without hearing witnesses or 
arguments, and either in open court or other- 
wise.” 


The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
this Bill had dealt largely and he hoped 
efficiently with civil procedure; but it 
was remarkable that the Bill left our 
criminal procedure very much where it 
was. In questions of law affecting 
criminal trials it did not meet the justice 
of the case. Oases were constantly oc- 
curing of capital offences and sentences 
in which the public mind was so dis- 
satisfied with the judgment given by 
the Judge and jury that in the absence 
of anything like a regular jurisdiction of 
appeal a most irregular appellate juris- 
diction was created in the Home Secre- 
tary. Nobody was satisfied with the 
manner in which that appellate jurisdic- 
tion had arisen. A man was tried for 
his life and condemned to death. A 
Petition was sent to the Home Secretary, 
who had to review the sentence, not on 
any miscarriage of law, but on some 
allegation either that the facts at the 
trial were not accurately decided upon, or 
that the sentence was extreme. The 
Home Secretary had cast on him a most 
responsible and painful duty which he 
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had very little means of adequately dis- 
charging. He had to receive the state- 
ments of parties and come to a decision, 
which, in many cases, reversed the sen- 
tence of a responsible Judge and jury on 
what, after all, must be unsworn and 
only ex parte evidence. He had been 
strongly impressed with the mischief of 
this state of things by what had oc- 
curred in the case of Smethurst, which 
came under the consideration of his 
right hon. Friend the late Sir George 
Lewis. It was a case which depended, 
on medical testimony, and the Judge and 
jury had come to the conclusion that the 
man was guilty, and he was sentenced to 
death. That sentence, however, was re- 
versed on medical testimony tendered to 
the Home Secretary by other doctors of 
perhaps equal eminence, but whose 
evidence was unsworn. He did not pro- 
pose to interfere in any way with the 
Prerogative of mercy ; but in many cases 
where the Prerogative of the Crown was 
concerned, the Crown did not desire to 
be mops consilit. A great part of the 
jurisdiction of the Privy Council rested 
on the prerogative of advice from the 
Judicial Committee; and it was quite 
possible, without departing from the 
doctrine of Prerogative, for the Crown 
to obtain responsible advice in a manner 
more satisfactory than that of seeking it 
from the Executive Government. What 
he proposed was that Her Majesty might, 
at her diseretion—it was not to be com- 
pulsory—refer the Petition of a person 
convicted of treason or felony to the 
Court of Appeal for consideration and 
advice. He believed that this course 
would relieve the Home Secretary from 
a painful responsibility by handing over 
to persons conversant with questions of 
this character the authority to re- 
commend to the Crown the exercise of 
the Prerogative of mercy. His object 
was, not to limit the Prerogative of the 
Crown, but merely to secure that it 
should have competent advice. He knew 
that some of the most eminent of the 
Judges were favourable to a change of 
this character. For the present, he 
would be satisfied with an assurance that 
the matter would be considered between 
this time and the Report on the Bill. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by formally moving the first 
paragraph of his Amendment to carry 
out his views. 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the question was a most important one— 
indeed, one of the most serious that 
could be raised ; but it was not germane, 
and ought not to be raised at this stage 
of the Bill. He would give to it the 
attention which its importance called 
for. As his hon. and learned Friend 
had mentioned Sir George Lewis, he 
would recommend him to read a speech 
by that distinguished man, made when 
he was Home Secretary, which was an 
exhaustive argument against the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment. He hoped his 
hon. and learned Friend would not at 
present press the matter further on the 
attention of the Committee. 

Dr. BALL called attention to the 
State trials of O’Connell, Smith O’Brien, 
and Mills, and to the procedure in cases 
of the writ of error, as sued out in Ire- 
land. In that country the initiative in 
State prosecutions was taken by the 
Attorney General; and he (Dr. Ball) 
was desirous to know whether, under 
this Supreme Court of Judicature Bill, 
the practice with regard to the writ of 
error in Ireland would continue as at 
present ? 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL considered 
the question, relating as it did to cases 
of criminal appeal, was a most important 
one, and thought that a clear explana- 
tion ought to be given to the question 
put to the Attorney General on the sub- 
ject by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley). 
He was prepared to vote for the Amend- 
ment if his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt) went 
to a division. 

Mr. BRISTOWE was of opinion that 
in Crown Cases Reserved the questions 
in issue might be brought under the 
consideration of, and adjudicated upon 
by a smaller number of Judges than 
under the existing system was required 
to constitute the Tribunal of Appeal. 

Mr. VERNON HAROOURT said, 
he could not agree with the Attorney 
General that this question was not ger- 
mane to the case now under considera- 
tion. With regard to the question put 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), in 
reference to cases of criminal appeal, he 
considered it a most serious one, and 
hoped it would receive all the attention 
due to it. 
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Mrz. BUTT referred to the state of the 
law governing questions of appeal in 
cases of conspiracy, felony, and misde- 
meanour prior to Lord Campbell’s Bill, 
and said, looking at the clause in the 
present Supreme Court of Judicature 
Bill, it was identical in its provisions 
and objects with Lord Campbell’s Bill, 
which was a great improvement in the 
law on the question of appeal. 

Dr. BALL considered the case a most 
important one, and suggested that a 
clause might be introduced on the Report 
to amend the Bill. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL again 
intimated that the matter should receive 
consideration. - 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
that, although he would not press the 
Amendment, he would take the opinion 
of the House upon it on the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 45 (Motions for new trials to 
be heard by Divisional Courts). 

Mr. MATTHEWS called the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the importance 
of the clause, and moved, in page 26, 
line 83, after ‘‘ divisional court,’ to 
leave out to end of clause. 

Mr. GREGORY said, from the clause, 
as it now stood, there was no appeal 
whatever. In his opinion, the words 
‘and no appeal shall lie from any judg- 
ment,” &c., ought to be struck out. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would carefully consider the question 
raised. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 46 (What orders shall not be 
subject to appeal). 

Mr. LOPES said, the word ‘“ pro- 
cedure”’ admitted of very wide interpre- 
tation, such as discovery, interrogatories, 
&c., and suggested that it should be 
struck out. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, the word 
practice” also admitted of wide and 
various interpretations, involving ques- 
tions of costs, &c., and submitted that 
it, too, ought to be struck out. 

Dr. BALL said, he would be con- 
tented with the clause if it were confined 
to a Divisional Court. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, 
that as the law now stood a plaintiff 
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making affidavit might swear before a 
Judge in a private room that the de- 
fendant had no defence, and the Judge 
might issue execution and debar the 
defendant from adopting proceedings in 
his defence. If this clause passed with 
the words ‘‘ practice” and ‘‘ procedure ”’ 
in it, there would be no appeal. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL inti- 
mated that the view taken of the clause 
was correct, and agreed to confine the 
application of the section to ‘ costs” 
only. 

Amendment accordingly made. 


Mr. WHALLEY moved that the 
word ‘costs’? should also be struck 
out. 

Mr. LOPES observed that as the 
Committee had already left out the 
words ‘‘ practice” and ‘“ procedure” the 
clause would become altogether useless 
were the hon. Member’s Amendment 
agreed to. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 47 (As to discharging orders 
made in Chambers) agreed to. 


Clause 48 (Provision for absence or 
vacancy in the office of a Judge). 

Mr. AMPHLETT moved, in page 27, 
line 13, leave out from “during” to 
‘“‘of any such judge,” in line 16; in 
line 19, leave out ‘the judge so ab- 
sent,” and insert ‘‘any judge absent 
from illness or any other cause;’’ in 
same line, leave out “the” before 
“‘judge,’’ at the end, and insert ‘“ any.” 

Amendments agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 49 (Power of a single Judge in 
Court of Appeal) agreed to. 


Clause 50 (Divisional Courts of Court 
of Appeal). 

Mr. GREGORY moved, in page 27, 
line 32, after “either” leave out “by 
the whole Court or.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL pro- 
tested against having to repeat all the 
arguments with which he had combated 
the Amendments on Clause 6. The 
Committee having passed Clause 6 had 
virtually poses this clause, which was 
its natural consequence. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, the 
clause gave an intermediate appeal in 
cases of magnitude and difficulty, with- 
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out giving an absolute right of appeal in 
frivolous cases for the purposes of delay 
or of defeating justice. If an absolute 
right of an intermediate appeal was 
given all the inconveniences of the pre- 
sent system would be reproduced. 

Mr. AMPHLETT complained that 
no answer had yet been given by the 
Law Officers of the Crown to the objec- 
tions which had been urged as to the 
great evil that must arise from having 
several Final Courts of Appeal. What 
he should have liked to see established 
would be a Court of five of the first men 
that could be obtained as a Final Court 
of Appeal, and then to have an Inter- 
mediate Court of Appeal, consisting, 
say, of three Judges, with this restric- 
tion—that there should be no appeal 
from that Intermediate Court if it should 
agree with the Court below, at least in 
interlocutory matters. In the event of 
there not being an agreement with the 
Court below, the case in dispute might 
be heard by the full Court. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT denied 
that hon. Members by accepting the 6th 
clause were precluded from objecting to 
this one. On the contrary, he had agreed 
to Clause 6, with the avowed intention 


of raising the question of the judicial 
strength of the Court of Appeal on 


Clause 50. The proposal of the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Amphlett) 
that a minimum of seven Judges should 
sit at the hearing of appeals might meet 


|the difficulty, but then it would set up 


an Intermediate Court of Appeal, to 
which he objected. They had abolished 
the House of Lords, the Exchequer 
Chamber, and the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and they were now 
going to substitute for them a tribunal 
of three Puisne Judges. The thing was 
ridiculous. Under the clause, those three 
Judges, of whom they knew nothing, 
would have power to set aside a judg- 
ment of the Court of-Queen’s Bench, 
presided over by the Lord Chief Justice, 
and by such Judges as Mr. Justice 
Blackburn. It would be most unwise 
and rash to sanction any such thing. 
He would not allow of there being more 
than two Divisions in the Court, and he 
would make the attendance of five Judges 
the minimum. 

Mr. LOPES said, he was surprised to 
hear the Attorney General say that the 
Intermediate Court of Appeal had been 
conceded ; because at an earlier stage of 
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the debate he had referred to the latter 
part of the 50th clause as already pro- 
viding what was tantamount to an In- 
termediate Court of Appeal. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER denied that 
the Committee were precluded from con- 
sidering this section, because they had, 
by accepting the 6th clause, settled the 
constitution of the Court of Appeal. He 
would suggest that the clause should not 
be confined, as it was at present, to 
re-hearing before decision, but that it 
should be extended to re-hearing after 
decision. No case ought, however, to 
be re-heard except within a specified 
time and with the consent of the Court 
itself. . 

Sir RICHARD BAGGALLAY said, 
he thought that in certain cases there 
should be a re-hearing of anappeal. It 
was incorrect to speak of such a pro- 
posal as retaining the present system of 
intermediate appeal. A decision below 
might be reversed by the Appeal Court 
by a mere majority of three against two, 
or two against one; in such a case it 
should be subject to a re-hearing. He 
would propose to add at the end of the 
clause a Proviso that the judgment of a 
Divisional Court of Appeal, if all ‘the 
Judges concurred in it, should be final ; 
but that if there was only a majority, 
the aggrieved person should be entitled 
to have the case re-heard before an in- 
creased number of Judges. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN added his 
protest against the dictum laid down 
by the Attorney General that the Com- 
mittee was precluded from considering 
the clause. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, the commer- 
cial community were extremely anxious 
that there should not be in Common 
Law cases any intermediate appeal what- 
ever. 

Mr. JAMES said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would be able to see its way to 
supporting the Amendment which stood 
in the name of the hon. and learned 
Member for East Worcestershire (Mr. 
Amphlett). A Court of Appeal which 
was not stronger in its constitution than 
the Court appealed from was no Appeal 
Court at all. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, as the repre- 
sentative of a commercial community, 
said, he hoped the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Amph- 
lett) would be adopted. If there was 
no appeal from the second tribunal a 
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strong feeling would prevail in the com- 
mercial community that wrong would be 
done. At the same time, he thought 
it would be a great mistake to overload 
the ultimate Appellate Court with busi- 
ness. 

Mr. W. FOWLER observed, that 
under the new system there would be 
the possibility of having three Appeal 
Courts deciding in three different ways, 
and that in such an event there ought 
to be a guarantee that the party ag- 
grieved should have an opportunity of 
having the whole matter re-argued. He 
hoped the Government would yield to 
the Amendment. 

Dr. BALL said, that all the Irish, 
Scotch, and ecclesiastical appeals would 
go to the new Court, and that this would 
render the Judges inadequate to their 
duties. He thought that the judgment 
below should not be reversed by a mere 
majority ; but he would make a unani- 
mous decision on appeal final. 

Mr. LEEMAN, as a member of the 
lower branch of the legal profession, 
supported the Amendment before the 
Committee, on the ground that it would 
have a tendency to keep down the cost 
of legal proceedings, which gave an ad- 
vantage to rich suitors as compared with 
poorer ones. The right of appeal was 
inherent in every subject of the realm, 
and he therefore objected to any propo- 
sal which would vest in the Judges the 
power to veto the right of appeal. 

Mr. GREGORY begged to withdraw 
the Amendment, in order that his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Amphlett) 
might move his. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. AMPHLETT said, he collected 
from the general expression of opinion 
that seven would be rather too many 
for a full Court. He should have no 
objection, therefore, to make the number 
five. He begged to propose, in page 27, 
line 82, to leave out ‘‘ the whole Court,” 
in order to insert ‘a full Court consist- 
ing of the whole or any number not 
less than five.’’ And should this Amend- 
ment be carried, he proposed to move, 
in line 35, to leave out from ‘‘ any ap- 
peal’’ to ‘‘direct,” in line 38, in order 
to insert— 

“The judgment of a full Court shall in all 
cases be final; the Pip yard of a Divisional 
Court shall be final if it affirms the order ap- 
pealed from, but in other cases any party ag- 
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ieved shall be entitled to have such appeal 
wn by a full Court.” 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 27, line 32, to leave out the words 
“the whole court,’”’ in order to insert the words 
“a full court, consisting of the whole or any 
number not less than five.” —(Mr. Amphlett.) 

Question pro osed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
served that what he said before, and 
what he would now repeat, was that the 
Committee in passing Clause 6 virtually 
settled how many persons should sit on 
the Court of Appeal. The Committee 
was informed that, though it was desir- 
able that the Court of Appeal should sit 
in two Divisions, it might sometimes be 
necessary that it should sit in three. 
Now, it was impossible to get more than 
four and two threes out of ten—the 
number of which the Court of Appeal 
would be composed, and therefore if the 
Committee were to say that the Divi- 
sional Court should consist of five, it 
would be impossible to have three Divi- 
sions. As for the argument that three 
strong Judges of the Court below might 
be overruled by three weak Judges of 


the Court of Appeal, something similar 
might happen if the Divisional Court 


were to consist of five or seven. In the 
one case, three strong Judges of the 
Court below and two weak Judges, as 
they were called, of the Court of Appeal, 
might be overruled by three weak 
Judges of the same Court of Appeal; 
and in the other case three strong 
Judges of the Court below and three 
weak Judges of the Court of Appeal 
might have their decisions reversed by 
four weak Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peal. If the Committee were to accept 
the Amendment, the whole scheme of 
the Bill would be altered, and it would 
be almost impossible to go on with it, 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 177; 
Noes 144: Majority 33. 


Mr. MATTHEWS proposed to sub- 
stitute “five” for “three” as the 
minimum number of Judges in a Divi- 
sional Court. It seemed to him to be a 
perfect satire to substitute for the Exche- 
quer Chamber and the House of Lords 
a Court presided over by three Judges, 
of whom two might be Indian Judges. 
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An insufficiency in the number of Judges 
was no reason why an unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive Appeal Court should be in- 
flicted on suitors. 


Amendment proposed, in page 27, line 
33, to leave out the word “three,” in 
order to insert the word “five.”—(Ir. 
Matthews.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the satire, if there were any, came from 
the highest authority—the House of 
Lords. As the Committee had deter- 
mined, after full and fair discussion, that 
the number of ordinary Judges should 
be 10, or at most 11, it was utterly im- 
possible to have 15 Judges. He had no 
preference for three over five, or five 
over seven; he would rather have an 
abundance than a scarcity of Judges; 
but great men were not to be had for 
the asking. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT pro- 
tested against the fallacy, repeated over 
and over again, that the number of 
Judges would be so limited. If it were, 
what was the meaning of ex officio 
Judges and of additional Judges? By 
the fixing of the lower number these 
Judges would be encouraged to stay 
away from the Courts. If, after what 
the House had been told as to the con- 
stitution, numbers, and character of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Appeal, 
the Bill should pass, it would effect any- 
thing but an improvement in the exist- 
ing state of things. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCOK said, 
that these morning sittings were un- 
satisfactory in one respect—that the 
Members who voted were not those who 
had heard the debate, but who, when 
the division be]l rang, rushed in and 
voted whichever way they were told. 
He hoped the Amendment would be 
pressed to a division; if so, he should 
vote for it. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, that if the 
Bill did not provide enough Judges, it 
was the duty of the Legislature to see 
that there were enough. The public 
were not to be put off with a bad Court 
of Appeal because there were a certain 
number of Judges contemplated by the 
Bill, and because the authors of the Bill 
held out that the number was not to be 
increased. In order to render his pro- 
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test articulate he should vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. C. E. LEWIS said, that under 
the clause as it stood, if an inheritance 
to a great estate in Ireland were in ques- 
‘tion, the decisions of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench and the Exchequer Chamber in 
that country might be upset by three 
Judges in the Appellate Court of this 
country, or, indeed, by the decision of 
two out of three. Could such a state of 
things give satisfaction to the suitor? 
In the case of the Amendment proposed 
by his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Amphlett), it was possible that the Court 
might sometimes be weak, but under the 
Bill the probability was that it would 
always be weak. 

Mr. WHITWELL opposed the 
Amendment, which he thought to imply 
not a very high compliment to the Judges 
and the hon. and learned Gentlemen he 
saw around him, all of whom would one 
day adorn the judicial Bench. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 161; 
Noes 129: Majority 32. 


Mr. PIM moved, in page 27, line 38, 
at end of clause to add— 

“The court of appeal shall sit in Edinburgh 
for the hearing of appeals against the judgments 
or orders of any court in Scotland, and shall sit 
jn Dublin for the hearing of appeals against the 
judgments or orders of any court in Ireland.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
this was a matter to be dealt with in the 
clauses relating to Scotland and Ireland, 
to be brought up on the Report, if the 
understanding to that effect could be 
carried out. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 51 (Judges not to sit on appeal 
from their own jugdments) agreed to. 


Clause 52 (Arrangements for business 
of Court of Appeal, and for hearing 
Appeals transferred from the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council). 

Sm RICHARD BAGGALLAY moved 
in page 28, line 6, to leave out from the 
word ‘‘appeal ”’ to the end of the clause. 
He objected to the clause, because it 
provided that a particular class of ap- 
peals should be heard in a particular 
Divisional Court, one of the two into 
which the Appeal Court would be prac- 
tically divided, and that the time of that 
Court should be exclusively occupied 
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with the hearing of those appeals. He 
also objected to the constitution of the 
Court. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it was of importance that Indian and 
Colonial Appeals should come in form, 
not before the Court of Appeal, but, as 
heretofore, before the Queen in Council, 
whose judgment the decision of the 
Court would be. The clause gave to the 
Queen the power of taking the advice of 
the Court of Appeal, and of referring 
appeals to one Division of Judges, being 
Privy Councillors, who would sitthrough- 
out the year so far as was necessary, 
disposing of the business which the 
Judicial Committee now transacted. 
This was what might be called a political 
clause, and its object was to show respect 
to our great colonial dependencies, and 
take away none of the Taian which 
they now enjoyed with regard to appeals. 
As to ecclesiastical appeals, it had 
already been decided that they should be 
heard only by Judges, not by ecclesi- 
astics, and this clause would provide that 
they should be heard by the same 
Judges who before heard them, except- 
ing the Bishops. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
did not desire to see retired Indian 
Judges stereotyped into lay Archbishops. 
There was nothing peculiar in the cli- 
mate of India to make men good eccle- 
siastical lawyers. 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 


Parr IV. 
Trial ané Procedure. 


Clause 53 (References and Assessors) 
agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
ten minutes to Seven of the clock. 

The House resumed its sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW—ARBITRATION. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. H. RICHARD, in rising to 
move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, a eg ag She will be graciously 
—— to instruct Her Principal Secretary of 

tate for Foreign Affairs to enter into commu- 
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nication with Foreign Powers with a view to 
further improvement in International Law and 
the establishment of a general and permanent 
system of International Arbitration,” 


said: *Mr. Speaker, I venture to bespeak 
the kind indulgence of the House while 
I attempt to bring before its attention a 
subject which all, I think, will acknow- 
ledge to be one of great importance, and 
which no one feels more deeply than 
myself to be one of great difficulty. It 
is no affectation of modesty, but a very 
unaffected sense of my own incompe- 
tency, which prompts me fo say that I 
cordially wish the treatment of this ques- 
tion had fallen into hands more qualified 
to do it justice than I can pretend to 
be. Twenty-four years ago the late Mr. 
Cobden submitted to this House a Mo- 
tion in some respects similar to the one 
I am about to submit this evening. 
Would that he had been spared to us 
to bring forward the subject again with 
the authority of his great name and illus- 
trious services, and under what I venture 
to believe are rather more favourable 
auspices than existed at the time to which 
I refer. My only title for dealing with 
this matter arises from the fact that I 
have spent some 25 of the best years 
of my life in humble endeavours to pro- 
mote this cause—the cause of peace on 
earth and goodwill among men, if not 
with much success, at least, I hope, with 
entire sincerity. Itis a great satisfac- 
tion to me to feel that the question is 
one which stands quite apart from— 
may I not say that is raised far above 
—all considerations and interests of 
party. It appeals to great principles of 
Justice, humanity, and religion, in which 
all parties are equally interested, and to 
which all parties are equally prepared 
to do willing homage. Indeed, I am 
strongly encouraged by the conscious- 
ness that I am sustained on this occa- 
sion by a large amount of public opinion 
not only in this country, but in all 
countries of the civilized world. Since 
I gave Notice of my Motion, I have re- 
ceived many communications from ex- 
cellent and distinguished persons on the 
continent of Europe and in America, 
expressing their warmest sympathy with 
the object of my Motion, and the earnest 
hope that it may find acceptance with 
the British Parliament. The Petitions 
that have been presented to this House 
indicate in some degree the interest ex- 
cited out-of-doors in our own country 
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in reference to my proposal. But nu- 
merous as those Petitions have been, I 
believe that they afford but an imperfect 
representation of the depth and extent 
of that feeling. Many—I think I may 
say most—of the large religious bodies 
in this country at their annual assem- 
blies or conferences have passed resolu- 
tions or adopted Petitions to this House 
in support of the Motion. It gives me 
very sincere pleasure to add, that some 
of the most distinguished Prelates of the 
Church of England and many of its 
clergy, have declared with no less earnest- 
ness and emphasis, in favour of the 
general principle of arbitration. But 
above all, the working men have thrown 
themselves into the movement with an 
ardour and unanimity that are quite re- 
markable. At Trades Union Councils 
and Congresses, at conferences of dif- 
ferent trades, and at all sorts of repre- 
sentative meetings of the working men 
that have been held in various parts of 
the kingdom for the last two years, this 
question has been brought forward, and 
resolutions in support of the movement 
have been carried with scarcely a dis- 
sentient voice. From a Paper that has 
been circulated among the Members, it 
appears that the number of working 
men who have petitioned for the propo- 
sition, either directly or through the 
representative bodies to which I have re- 
ferred, amounts to upwards of 1,038,000 
persons. And I feel bound to say that 
this agitation has been perfectly spon- 
taneous on their part. It originated with 
themselves, it has been organized by 
themselves, and conducted by themselves, 
and conducted, I am happy to add, for 
I have had ample opportunity of watch- 
ing its course, with a good sense and 
moderation, as well as an earnestness 
and energy very honourable to the work- 
ing classes themselves, and full of en- 
couragement and hope to those who-are 
engaged in promoting this object. I 
must premise one other remark. It will 
not be necessary for me this evening to 
put forward any of what are called ex- 
treme peace views. It is the pleasure 
of some persons to describe the party 
with which I have the honour to be 
associated as the ‘ peace-at-any-price 
party.” I do not know exactly what 
that means. No doubt it is intended to 
mean something very bad and oppro- 
brious. If what is charged against us 
be that we hate war too much and love - 
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peace too well, I must own that the ac- 
cusation lies lightly enough on my con- 
science. But be that as it may, I need 
not on this occasion affront anyone’s 
prejudices by maintaining or assuming 
anything, which all reasonable and 
humane men are not prepared frankly 
to admit. I presume all will admit that 
war is an infinite evil inflicting such 
manifold mischiefs, material and moral, 
upon mankind—and its moral mischiefs 
are in my opinion deeper and greater 
even than the material—that it is our 
duty to do everything we possibly can 
to avert its recurrence. Most of those 
who hear me will, I believe, also admit 
that the present state of things under 
which so-called civilized and Christian 
nations, when differences arise between 
them, and those often differences of very 
trivial import, are ready to plunge into 
wholesale and mutual slaughter and 
rapine, is deplorable and disgraceful, an 
affront to reason, an outrage on justice, 
a scandal to civilization, and especially 
a reproach to that religion of peace and 
charity and brotherly love which these 
nations profess to receive and reverence. 
Why is this? It is owing largely, 1 
think, to the fact that no precautions 
are taken, no provisions made to meet 
those contingencies which occur, and 
must occur in the relations of States. 
Differences will arise between nations 
as between individuals, and they may 
arise, and I believe often do arise, with- 
out any unfair or unjust intentions on 
either side, from imperfect acquaintance 
with facts, from simple misunderstand- 
ings, from differences of opinion as to 
the nature and extent of international 
obligations, all no doubt somewhat ag- 
gravated by that obliquity of vision 
which affects us all, individuals or com- 
munities, where our own interests are 
concerned. But unhappily no means, 
no regular and recognized means exist, 
no stated tribunal to which.such differ- 
ences can be referred for an honourable 
and pacific settlement. The only ac- 
knowledged solvent of international dis- 
putes in the last resort is the sword. 
The consequence is that Governments 
are driven, or imagine themselves driven, 
to that fatal system of rivalry in arma- 
ments which, in my opinion, is at this 
moment the greatest curse and calamity 
of Europe. They argue thus—that if 
there are no other means but force by 
which nations can defend their rights or 
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redress their wrongs, then each nation 
must provide itself with the largest pos: 
sible amount of force, and when one 
Power adds to its armaments, all the 
others with headlong haste rush to a 
proportionate augmentation of theirs. 
This has at last culminated in the state 
of things which we now witness, under 
which it is calculated that there are, some 
say 4,000,000, some say 5,000,000 of 
men in the armies of Europe—men in 
the prime and vigour of life, for war will 
accept as its servants and victims only 
the picked men of society. The result 
is that the nations are weighed down 
by burdens of taxation that are so enor- 
mous as to be almost intolerable. It is 
not very easy to estimate what is the cost 
of these armaments. But a very respect- 
able French writer, M. Larroque, who 
has written an able and elaborate work 
on The Standing Armaments of Europe, 
and has taken great pains to procure 
authentic data for his calculations, esti- 
mates the cost at £400,000,000 sterling. 
This sum he divides under three items. 
First, the naval and military budgets— 
the sums directly extracted from the 
pockets of the people for maintaining 
these armaments he estimates—and [ 
believe considerably under-estimates— 
at £120,000,000. Then he takes the 
interest on capital invested in various 
military property, such as fortifications, 
barracks, ships of war, arms and muni- 
tions, capital wholly unproductive, and 
this item amounts to £30,000,000. The 
third, and the most important item, 
which is very apt to be overlooked, is 
the loss to society by the withdrawal of 
such a host of able-bodied men from all 
the occupations of productive industry 
—for a soldier produces nothing, only 
helps to consume the productions of 
other men—and M. Larroque estimates 
this at £250,000,000. If to this be added 
the interest, and the cost of manage- 
ment of the National Debts of Europe, 
nearly the whole of which has been con- 
tracted for war or warlike purposes, and 
which may be taken at £150,000,000, 
we have a grand total of £550,000,000 
annually taken from the capital and in- 
dustry of nations for the cost of past 
wars, and the preparations for future 
wars. And what is the condition of the 
people in the various countries from 
which this prodigious sum is annually 
extracted for war purposes? That they 
are a wonderfully ingenious, energetic, 
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industrious population is 0 by the 
fact that they are not absolutely crushed 
beneath these burdens laid upon them 
by their Governments. But it is rather 
a melancholy reflection that, admirable 
as are the enterprise, invention, skill, 
and laborious induaay of the producing 
classes in Europe, they are deprived of 
so large a proportion of the fruits of 
their labours by the perpetual drain 
made upon them to sustain this armed 
rivalry kept up by their rulers. Let us 
picture to ourselves these toiling millions 
over the whole face of Europe, from the 
Rock of Gibraltar to the Oural Moun- 
tains, and from the Shetland Islands to 
the Caucasus, swarming forth day by 
day to their labour, working ceaselessly 
from early morn to dewy eve, in the 
cultivation of the soil, in the production 
of fabrics, in the exchange of commodi- 
ties, in mines, factories, forges, docks, 
workshops, warehouses; on railways, 
rivers, lakes, oceans penetrating the 
bowels of the earth, subduing the stub- 
bornness of brute matter, mastering the 
elements of nature, and making them 
subservient to human convenience and 
weal, and creating by all this a mass of 
wealth which might carry abundance 
and comfort to every one of their myriad 
homes. And then imagine the hand of 
power coming in and every year sweep- 
ing some five hundred millions of the 
money so laboriously earned, into the 
bottomless abyss of military expenditure. 
But there is something worse than even 
this pressure on the means of life, I 
mean compulsory military service. The 
House, of course, is aware that in every 
country in Europe but our own, the 
naval and military services are recruited, 
not by voluntary enlistment, but by the 
conscription. Now this is becoming a 
tyranny so terrible as almost to provoke 
an insurrection in some countries. Even 
in Germany, which has given the ex- 
ample—in my opinion, the evil example 
—of sweeping the whole male popula- 
tion into the Army, there is a strong re- 
action setting in against the system. 
Some months ago, I read this in one of 
our journals— 

“The German Government continues to be 
much disquieted by the large dimensions of the 
emigration to America. It is stated that accord- 
ing to authentic advices from Berlin, the num- 
bers are growing in such proportions that by 
the 1st of January the figures will be double 
what they were in the years preceding the late 
war. horus, the valle of the emigrants are 
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oung men anxious to avoid military service, 
t was in reference to this movement that the 
Circular from the War Minister, by the Em- 
peror’s order, was issued last July. As it has 
seemingly had no appreciable effect in checking 
the ever-widening stream, a second Circular, 
couched in more threatening terms than the 
first, has just been issued. At the same time, a 
special service is being instituted for the more 
effective surveillance and supervision of the dis- 
tricts from which the emigrants mainly come. 
But in spite of all this, the emigration to Ame- 
rica has been only slightly affected.” 

And, indeed, those who profess to be 
acquainted with the feelings of the 
working classes on the Continent, assure 
us that there is a general and growing 
feeling of discontent among them on this 
subject, of which the Governments will 
do well to take account. They feel that 
in past times their lives have been used 
as mere pawns, with which Princes and 
Governments have been wont to play 
their own selfish games of ambition and 
intrigue. And there is an angry mut- 
tering among them that they will not 
submit to this much longer. But there 
is another view of this subject which 
those in authority ought to take to heart. 
In spite of the enormous sums I have 
described constantly extracted from the 
pockets of the people, the finances of 
many European States are in a normal 
condition of embarrassment and deficit. 
In Austria there has not been a year 
since 1789 in which revenue has come 
up to expenditure. The accumulated 
deficits of that State from 1851 to 1866 
amounted to £130,000,000. France, even 
before the last terrible war, was sinking 
rapidlyinto debt; her debt increased from 
£213,000,000 in 1851 to £550,000,000 
in 1870. The new kingdom of Italy is ab- 
solutely reeling and staggering beneath 
the burdens of her military expenditure. 
The annual deficit from 1861 to 1869 was 
£22,000,000. Spain, I need not say, is 
in a still worse financial condition. 
Turkey, we are told, was brought into 
the European family of nations by the 
Russian War, but the only privilege she 
has seemed to derive from that is the 
privilege of borrowing money and sink- 
ing into debt. From 1854 there has 
been a continued series of deficits at the 
rate of about £5,000,000 a-year, covered 
with loans in two years out of three. 
Even the condition of Russian finance is 
one of chronie deficit. The revenue has 
increased £14,000,000 in four years, 
and yet the deficit continues. Mr. Dudley 
Baxter, in his valuable work on National 
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Debts, has shown that the national in- 
debtedness of the world has increased 
within 22 years to the prodigious amount 
of £2,218,000,000. Europe’s part in 
this increase is £1,500,000,000. What 
is the cause of this alarming condition 
of things? The cause is mainly war and 
warlike armaments. Mr. Baxter has 
calculated that only 12 per cent, or one- 
eighth of the National Debts of the world 
have been raised for productive purposes; 
88 per cent has been for war, warlike 
preparations, and other unproductive 
purposes. And what aggravates the ab- 
surdity is, that while all this is going 
on, the nations of the world are being 
constantly drawn into closer relation of 
mutual dependence and friendly inter- 
course. Railways and steamships, to 
employ the bold image of the Prime 
Minister, are like gigantic shuttles rush- 
ing to and fro over the earth and weaving 
the nations into one. Men of different 
races are being combined in common 
enterprises, not only of trade, but of art 
and science and philanthropy. Men will 
always seek some justification for their 
conduct, however absurd. They seek 
their justification on this matter in an 
old Latin proverb—Si vis pacem para 
bellum. Now, I venture to say that an 
axiom more absurd than this, more at 
variance with common sense, with all 
our experience of human nature, and 
with the testimony of history never was 
— on the credulity of mankind. 

ou may just as well say, that if you 
wish to preserve your house from fire, 
the best thing you can do is to accumu- 
late any amount of gunpowder and 
petroleum and lucifer matches in your 
cellars, and let a number of mischievous 
boys go to play at hide-and-seek among 
them ; for these boys may well represent 
the Princes and diplomatists of Europe, 
who do play the strangest pranks in the 
midst of the inflammable materials they 
have heaped around them, and which 
yet they say are the only true security 
against a conflagration. Now, Sir, the 
state of things I have thus described 
seems to me utterly deplorable and hu- 
miliating in the heart of what calls itself 
Christendom in the 19th century. Every 
Government in Europe is spending be- 
yond all comparison the largest propor- 
tion of its resources upon the art of 
destruction, while myriads of its subjects 
are sunk in pauperism, ignorance, and 


degradation. The people ask for bread, 
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and the Government offer them bullets; 
they ask for a useful education, and the 

offer them the military drill; they as 

for better dwellings, in which they may 
lead a decent domestic life, and they 
offer them barracks and fortifications. 
Science, which ought to be the hand- 
maid of. civilization, has sold herself to 
the devil and exhausts her skill and 
invention in devising infernal machines 
of more and more destructive power, 
which have no other result than to ex- 
haust the wealth of nations, since in 
two or three years they are superseded 
by other inventions still more infernal 
and destructive. And let the House 
observe that there is absolutely no limit 
to this process—that not only it may, 
but it must go on repeating itself at an 
accumulating ratio. I believe it is no 
exaggeration to say that the military ex- 
penditure of Europe has doubled within 
the last 30 years, and there is no reason 
in the world why it should not, but every 
reason according to the system now in 
vogue why it should, double itself again 
within the next 30 years ; and so through 
every 30 years to the end of time. Now, 
is there no remedy for this? Cannot 
the human reason be brought to bear 
upon this monstrous system of mutual 
waste and ruin? Is the combined states- 
manship of Europe equal to nothing 
better, as international policy, than play- 
ing on a more and more gigantic scale 
this miserable game of “ beggar my 
neighbour,” by which they exhaust their 
resources, embarrass their finances, and 
oppress their peoples, while they leave 
themselves at the end of the process 
comparatively and proportionally just 
where they were at the beginning? 
While spending so much of time, thought, 
skill, and money in organizing war, is it 
not worth while to bestow some fore- 
thought and care in trying to organize 
peace, by making some provision before- 
hand for solving by peaceable means 
those difficulties and coniplications that 
arise to disturb the relations of States, 
instead of leaving them to the excited 
passions and hazardous accidents of the 
moment ? No doubt something has been 
done, and something very considerable 
has been done —which I gladly and 
gratefully recognize—in the way of set- 
tling disputes by arbitration, after those 
disputes have arisen. Quite enough has 
beet done in this direction to prove that 
such a method is practicable, and that 
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there is no necessity for mankind to cut 
each other’s throats by way of trying to 
decide questions of disputed right. It 
is an entire mistake to imagine that the 
recent instances of arbitration between 
this country and the United States are 
the first and only, though no doubt they 
are the most significant and conspicu- 
ous, examples of the successful applica- 
tion of this principle. There have been 
many other cases within the last 50 or 60 
years. Indeed, I am not sure, if using 
the word arbitration in its broadest and 
most generic sense as expressing every 
kind of reference for settling differences 
without having recourse to the sword, 
that within the period I have mentioned 
arbitration has not been the rule and 
war the exception. But there is this 
difference — that whereas war is loud, 
noisy, demonstrative, making itself seen 
and heard by the whole world, arbitra- 
tion is often carried on in a quiet, un- 
ostentatious manner that escapes general 
observation. I will not trespass on the 
time and patience of the House by enu- 
merating all the instances of that kind 
that have occurred. But I may be per- 
mitted to cite a few cases by way of 
illustration. There was the question 
known as the Portendic claims between 
England and France, arising out of the 
blockade of the Portendic coast by the 
French during their wars with the Moors 
in 1834-5. These claims, after occasion- 
ing considerable trouble to the two Go- 
vernments, were referred to the arbitra- 
tion of the King of Prussia, and his 
award was cheerfully accepted by both 
countries. In 1853, all outstanding claims 
that had arisen between Great Britain 
and the United States since the Treaty 
of Ghent in 1814, were referred to two 
Commissioners, who were empowered 
and instructed to choose an umpire or 
arbitrator when they could not agree. 
The claims connected with the brig 
Creole, which had been the subject of 
long diplomatic discussion, the claims 
of the Florida bonds, the M‘Leod claims, 
and many others, were included in this 
reference. Mr. Joshua Bates, of London, 
was chosen as umpire, and all these 
claims, after careful consideration, were 
finally and satisfactorily adjusted. Ques- 
tions of considerable difficulty between 
the United States and New Granada, 
and between the same Power and Costa 
Rica, as well as Paraguay and Péru, 
have at different times been settled by 
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arbitration. In 1868, a dispute between 
this country and the Empire of Brazil, 
which had previously given occasion to 
a great deal of angry and irritating 
diplomatic correspondence, was referred 
to the arbitration of the King of the 
Belgians, and disposed of without diffi- 
culty. I will mention another case which 
may be considered as a crucial example 
of successful arbitration. In 1868-9, as 
hon. Members will recollect, the relations 
of Turkey and Greece became full of 
danger on account of the insurrection in 
Crete. There was everything in this 
case to exasperate animosities between 
the two parties—difference of race, dif- 
ference of religion, terrible memories 
and sinister traditions of the past. But 
at the suggestion of Prussia there was a 
Conference of the Great Powers at Paris, 
who agreed to certain resolutions to be 
submitted to Greece for her acceptance. 
These, be it borne in mind, were offered 
merely as recommendations, and not 
backed up by any threats of force on 
the part of the mediating Powers; and 
yet in spite of the forebodings of the 
prophets of evil, who loudly prognosti- 
cated failure, the success was complete. 
Greece accepted the resolutions, and the 
danger passed away. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, speaking 
in the House in reference to that case, 
spoke of it most justly as ‘‘ an evidence 
of real advance in civilization.” I have 
the greatest pleasure in citing the words 
he used on that occasion— 

“Here is a case where two Powers, exaspe- 
rated by traditional animosities, and with their 
respective transactions entangled by various 
sympathies and antipathies of race, were on the 
point of resorting to the arbitration of force 
and bloodshed for the settlement of their differ- 
ences—and where the employment of purely 
moral interference has been sufficient to avert 
that calamity. Now, I am quite certain that if 
there exists one sentiment more unequivocal 
than another on both sides of this House, and 
on every bench of it, and throughout the coun- 
try, it is that, without resorting to arbitrary 
doctrines or pedantic rules, we may be enabled 
quietly and steadily to make progress towards 
establishing in Europe a state of feeling which 
shall favour and facilitate that common action 
among the Powers of Europe whereby, becoming 
the organ of legitimate and strong opinion, they 
may be able by this kind of influence alone to 
avert the great calamity of war.”—[3 Hansard, 
exciv. 76-77.] 
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Now this is precisely what I want the 
right hon. Gentleman to help in bring- 
ing about—namely, a common action of 
the Powers to avert the calamity of war. 
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Perhaps it may be said in reference to 
the cases of successful arbitration I have 
cited that they referred to comparatively 
small matters. My answer is, that they 
could not possibly refer to smaller mat- 
ters than those which have often led to 
long, bloody, and desolating wars be- 
tween nations. They were not smaller 
matters, for instance, than the question 
whether the cupola of a particular church 
at Jerusalem should be repaired by Greek 
or Latin monks, and yet that was the 
quarrel which, through the infinite un- 
wisdom of some of the Great Powers, 
led to a war which cost Europe, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kinglake, 1,000,000 of human 
lives and some four or five hundred 
millions of money. But, I may be told, 
in reference to this and similar cases, 
that the avowed and apparent causes of 
a war are often not the real ones, that 
they are mere superficial pretexts, but 
that there are occult forces at work which 
impel nations irresistibly into collision 
with each other. But all this talk is 
mere fatalism, the elaborate attempts of 
men to find some justification for their 
follies and crimes by referring them to 
the operation of natural or providential 
laws, instead of their own evil passions. 
Men love to believe that they are driven 
into ill-doing by necessity. This is the 
plea of justification which Milton repre- 
sents the author of evil as putting for- 
ward to extenuate his own revolt— 
‘‘ Who with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds.’ 


I do not believe in necessity to do evil, 
to commit crime. It is a profane, an 
impious, an atheistic doctrine. And I 
can quote the authority of the most ex- 
perienced statesman of his time as re- 
spects, at least, all recent wars. Lord 
Russell has said— 

“On looking back at all the wars which have 
been carried on during the last century, and 
examining into the causes of them, I do not 
see one of these wars in which, if there had 
been proper temper between the parties, the 
questions in dispute might not have been settled 
without recourse to arms.” 

But I must refer also, as an evidence of 
progress, and as an indication that even 
the Great Powers are beginning to re- 
cognize that there is some principle in 
the world besides force for regulating 
the intercourse of States, to what took 
place at the Conference of Paris in 1856. 
England had the honour of taking the 
initiative on that occasion, through the 
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mouth of her Plenipotentiary, Lord 
Clarendon, who submitted a proposition 
to the Conference, which was accepted 
unanimously, and expressed in the fol- 
lowing language :— 

“The Plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to ex- 

press, in the name of their Governments, the 
wish that States between which any serious mis- 
understanding may arise should, before appeal- 
ing to arms, have recourse, as far as circum- 
stances might allow, to the good offices of a 
friendly Power.” 
The Conference instructed its President, 
Count Walewski, to communicate this 
declaration to other civilized Govern- 
ments, and to invite their adhesion; 
and about 40 other Governments did 
adhere to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the present Prime Minister, speaking in 
this House soon after, referred to that 
Protocol in these words— 

“ As to the proposal to submit international 
differences to arbitration, I think that it is in 
itself a great triumph. Itis, perhaps, the first 
time that the assembled representatives of the 
principal nations of Europe have given an em- 
phatic utterance to sentiments which contain at 
least a qualified disapproval of a resort to war, 
and asserted, at least in qualified terms, the 
supremacy of reason, of justice, of humanity, 
and religion.” —[3 Hansard, cxlii. 99.] 

The late Lord Derby also referred to 
the principle of arbitration as 

“The principle which, to its endless honour, 
was embodied in the Protocol of the Conference 
of Paris.” 


Unhappily, it has hitherto remained in- 
operative. But in spite of that I still 
believe, with the right hon. Gentleman, 
that it was a great gain to have elicited 
from the leading Powers of Europe, and 
to have placed on permanent record such 
a declaration as that. This is the his- 
tory of all human progress. Men labour 
long to get from those in authority the 
distinct recognition of some great prin- 
ciple. It may be long after chat before 
it is reduced in practice. But the ac- 
knowledgment of its justice and import- 
ance remains, and may be pleaded against 
themselves. We have an illustration of 
this in the condemnation of the slave 
trade, pronounced at the Congress of 
Vienna, and repeated in a yet more 
rigorous form at the Congress of 
Verona in 1822, principally, I believe, 
through the influence of the Duke of 
Wellington. That condemnation did not 
lead to the immediate abolition of the 
slave trade; unhappily it is not yet abo- 
lished. Still that act of the Great Powers 
was of the greatest possible value to 
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those who were, and are, engaged in a 
crusade against the slave trade. It placed 
the accursed traffic under the ban of the 
civilized world, and rendered it impos- 
sible for any Christian State again openly 
to defend it, though some of them have 
continued wickedly to connive at it. So 
I believe the Declaration of the Protocol 
of Paris, though not immediately ope- 
rative, is not without great value. As 
has been recently said by a distinguished 
French statesman, M. Drouyn de Lhuys— 
“In trying to realize the idea embodied in 
the Treaty of Paris, we obey a sentiment which, 
evoked at that epoch, will not cease to manifest 
itself among civilized nations until it has ob- 
tained satisfaction.” 
I come now to the Geneva Arbitration. 
I own that my views on that subject 
are as wide as the poles asunder from 
those expressed by some hon. Gentlemen 
in this House, a very small minority, I 
am happy to believe. I look upon that 
transaction as one eminently honourable 
to the spirit of our age, and especially 
to the two great nations principally con- 
cerned in it. And I have no doubt that 
in spite of the little irritations which 
have for a moment ruffled the temper of 
a few of our countrymen, that it will be 
regarded hereafter as constituting a land- 
mark in the history of civilization. No 
doubt some mistakes were made in con- 
nection with this great work of interna- 
tional peace, and that is no wonder, con- 
sidering that the proceeding was some- 
what an untried and unwonted one. But 
are there no mistakes made in connection 
with international war ?—unless, indeed, 
the right thing to say is that the whole 
of that bloody business is one huge and 
monstrous mistake. No doubt some por- 
tions of the Treaty of Washington might 
have been expressed in language less 
ambiguous and more precise. No doubt 
the Three Rules themselves were some- 
what vague, though I question if there 
is any form of words which human in- 
genuity could devise upon which clever 
and practised lawyers could not puttW¥o 
or three different constructions if it suited 
their purpose to do so. No doubt the 
interpretation put upon those Rules by 
some of the distinguished men who acted 
as adjudicators at Geneva was of rather 
dangerous latitude. No doubt there were 
also still graver errors on both sides, 
which I forbear to refer to lest they re- 
vive feelings that had better be let sleep. 
But after all these deductions are made, 
the fact, the signal, the glorious fact re- 
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mains that these two great kindred and 
Christian nations, each of them with 
abundance of pride and self-assertion, 
for John Bull and Jonathan are in that 
respect as like as two peas—each of them 
conscious of having almost inexhaustible 
resources at command wherewith to in- 
flict injury upon each other—that these 
two nations, in regard to a question 
that had strongly excited public feeling 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and notably 
on the other side, were content to lay 
aside their prejudices and passions, and 
allow their case to be referred to the 
arbitration of reason and justice, instead 
of running the risk of having to refer it 
at any future time to the blind and brutal 
arbitrament of the sword. This fact re- 
mains, unaffected by the petty jealoutsies 
and passions of the hour, affording a 
grand and memorable example to the 
nations, which I have no doubt will be 
fruitful of beneficent results. The atti- 
tude of the two nations has been noble. 
During many months of irritating sus- 
pense while the two Governments were 
negotiating as to the true meaning 
of the Treaty of Washington, these 
70,000,000 of people maintained their 
calmness and self-control. This, I be- 
lieve, was in great part owing to the 
conduct of the Press. No doubt there 
were exceptions; but, as a rule, the 
Press on both sides did itself great 
honour by the way in which it conducted 
the controversy. I must especially pay 
my humble tribute of respect and admi- 
ration to what is called the leading 
journal in this country, for the calm, 
judicial spirit which it preserved through- 
out, and by which I have no doubt it 
contributed largely to the peaceable and 
satisfactory settlement of the matter. I 
remember the late Lord Derby some 
years ago when administering a severe 
rebuke to the Press for stimulating one 
of those dishonourable panics of French 
invasion, by which we have been so 
often affected in this country, making 
this remark— 

“That journalists in these times exercised 
something like the influence and power of states- 
men, and that therefore they ought to feel some- 
thing of the responsibility of statesmen.” 


To my mind one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times is in the fact that the 
Press is evidently beginning to recog- 
nize this responsibility. For my part, I 
must say, in reference to this American 
Arbitration, that I feel more grateful 
than I can express to Her Majesty’s 
D 
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Government, and especially to Lord 
Granville, for the combined. firmness, 
patience, temper, and tact with which 
he persevered, in the face of great diffi- 
culties and some provocations, in seek- 
ing to extricate the two countries from 
embarrassments, which at one time 
threatened to wreck the arbitration. 
And I feel no less grateful to the Leaders 
of the party opposite for their wise and 
patriotic forbearance during the whole 
of those difficult and delicate negotia- 
tions. I confess that when I saw the 
Notice of Motion placed on the Paper 
some weeks ago by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy), I had some ap- 
prehension lest in the discussion that 
would ensue, something might have been 
said to rekindle animosities —, 
allayed, or to discredit the principle of 
arbitration, or to bring into question 
the judgment at Geneva. But nothing 
of the sort took place. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, which gave a 
tone to the debate, appeared to me as 
admirable in temper as it was in ability, 
and proved, as did that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli), which followed in 
the same discussion, that they at least 
were determined not to convert this great 
international question into an arena for 
party strife. If they should ever come 
into office again—and I suppose that is 
a contingency that is on the cards, and 
have to deal with any difficult question 
of foreign policy, I hope the course they 
have taken on this question will not be 
forgotten by those who now sit on this 
side of the House. But some people say 
the judgment has gone against us. Well, 
I suppose judgment must go against 
somebody in every suit or trial at law. 
I hope the House will not misinterpret 
my meaning when I say that I am 
almost glad that it did go against us, 
because it afforded the people of this 
country a noble opportunity, which I 
believe they have nobly embraced; of 
showing their respect for law and their 
readiness to submit to a judicial deci- 
sion even when it is against their own 
interests. By this dignified acquiescence 
in the judgment of Geneva—and I con- 
tend that the great bulk of the people 
of this country have so acquiesced—they 
have done more to consecrate the prin- 
ciple of arbitration than if the verdict 
had been ever so much in their favour. 
But we are sometimes told that only 
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England would have the sense of jus- 
tice and dignity to submit to such a de- 
cision. Well, it is a very pleasant thin 
to have a high opinion of ourselves, an 
if it soothes our vanity and helps us the 
better to bear our defeat to think so, I 
have no objection. But I am bound to 
express my own belief that if the judg- 
ment had gone against the United States 
the great body of the people of that 
country would have done the same. Let 
me ask the attention of the House to 
the noble words uttered by Mr. Colfax, 
the Vice President of the United States, 
at the time when difficulties had arisen 
between the two Governments owing to 
conflicting interpretations of the Treaty 
of Washington, and before the tribunal 
had been opened at Geneva— 

“Though the arbitration were to adjudge to 

us not a single dollar, I will stand up before my 
fellow-citizens, and will cry to them, ‘ Accept 
the resolution and renounce all indemnity rather 
than recede one hair’s-breadth from that high 
moral position in which you have placed your- 
selves along with England before the face of 
the other nations of the world.’ ” 
All this is, no doubt, highly encouraging. 
But the disadvantages of leaving the 
arbitration to be provided for after the 
quarrel has arisen are obvious. The ori- 
ginal difference often becomes greatly 
complicated and aggravated by angry 
diplomatic recriminations, and the cla- 
morous outcries of popular passions; 
whereas if there were some stated means 
of reference, these disturbing influences 
need not at all come into operation. And 
undoubtedly the mere existence of such 
stated means would prevent many quar- 
rels from coming toa head. ‘ The great 
end of law,” it has been truly said, ‘is 
not to decide, but to prevent disputes ; 
for every dispute which British civil law, 
for instance, decides, there are thousands 
of cases in which disputes are prevented 
from arising by its certainty and clear- 
ness.” What is wanted is that the Great 
Powers of the world should take some 
steps towards the establishment of some- 
thing like a regular and permanent sys- 
tem of international jurisdiction. That 
I may not be charged with indulging in 
mere chimerical visions beyond the range 
of practical statesmanship in saying this, 
let me cite the words of the present Lord 
Derby. Speaking-in this House in the 
year 1867, apropos of the question with 
Spain about the ship Mermaid, he 
said— 

“Unhappily there is nothing in the nature of 
an international tribunal to which all cases of 
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this kind might be referred, and there is no In- 
ternational Law by which parties can be required 
to submit such cases to arbitration. I do not 
hesitate to say that it would be one of the 
greatest benefits to the civilized world if such 
Se existed.”—[3 Hansard, clxxxviii. 
1752. 

No statesman living is less likely than 
Lord Derby to indulge in longings after 
what is impracticable and Utopian. And 
. yet such are his views as to the import- 
ance and value of an International Court. 
It is well known that such a Supreme 
Court does exist in the United States to 
adjudicate between different States of 
the Union and between States and the 
Federal Government. A great man who 
has recently — from among us, Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, referring to that in- 
stitution says— 

“The Supreme Court of the Federation dis- 
penses International Law, and is the first ex- 
ample of what is now one of the most prominent 
wants of civilized society—a real international 
tribunal.” 
I do not say that the world is ripe for 
such an institution in its completeness 
at the present moment. But surely we 
may take some steps in that direction. 
I ask the Government to communicate 
with the other Powers with a view to 
the appointment of an International 
Commission to examine into the present 
state of International Law, and to re- 
duce it into something like a clear and 
coherent system. This is a great neces- 
sity of civilization. Perhaps, indeed, if 
we use the word law in its rigid sense, 
we may say that there hardly exists such 
a thing at present as International Law. 
What passes under that name consists 
of custom and consent, provisions in 
Treaties between nations, judgments of 
Prize Courts, and the opinions of eminent 
jurists from Grotius downwards. I am 
very far from saying that even in its 
present imperfect form all this has not 
been of the greatest possible service in 
regulating the relations and intercourse 
of States, in diminishing the frequency 
and mitigating the ferocity of war. And 
it is impossible not to admire the noble 
enthusiasm of humanity by which Gro- 
tius was inspired in the composition of 
his great work-—a work, as Mr. Hallam 
says, the publication of which is acknow- 
ledged to have made an epoch in the 
pailomphions and almost in the political 

istory of Europe. Still what now exists 
can hardly be called law in the strict 
sense of that term, seeing there is no 
enacting authority to give it force, and 
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no recognized tribunal by which it can 
be administered. At any rate, it will 
not be doubted that the present state of 
International Law is far from satisfac- 
tory; that there are many important 
| points connected with the relations and 
intercourse of States, which are unsettled, 
ill-defined, or unprovided for; and that 
the whole system of International Law 
| requires to be revised and digested and 
brought into something like consistency 
|and harmony. There is an almost entire 
| consensus of opinion among authorities 
| on this matter. An American gentleman 
| recently visited Europe expressly to put 
| himself into communication with the 
| leading jurists and publicists of the Con- 
| tinent and of this country on this very 
subject, and he found among them an 
almost universal concurrence of opinion 
on this—that there exists urgent neces- 
sity for further mutual understanding 
and consent among nations as to the 
principles and rules of International 
Law. Now we have a precedent for 
what I want to be done as the first step, 
in what took place at the Congress of 
Paris in 1856. When the Great Powers 
came to negotiate terms of peace, they 
did not restrict themselves to matters 
arising out of the war just concluded. 
But they found certain points of inter- 
national maritime law in such a condi- 
tion as urgently to require consideration 
and decision. Accordingly, they adopted 
a Declaration, to which they attached 
the following Preamble, which I espe- 
cially commend to the attention of the 
House :— 





“That maritime law in time of war has long 
been the subject of deplorable disputes. That 
the uncertainty of the law in such a matter 
gives rise to differences of opinion, which may 
occasion serious difficulties, and even conflicts. 
That it is consequently advantageous to establish 
a uniform doctrine on so important a point.” 


Therefore, as Lord Russell said, the 
Governments, in order 

“to prove the sincerity of their wish to give 
permanence and fixity to this part of the Law 
of Nations,” 
adopted the Declaration abolishing pri- 
| vateering, eMstecs | the rights of neutrals 
in maritime warfare, and settling the 
| law of blockades. Other Governments 
were invited to accept the Declaration, 
and some 39 Governments did send in 
their adhesion, so that now, as between 
these 46 Governments, and as respects 
the matters treated of in the Declara- 
tion, there is something like positive and 
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authoritative International Law. Now, , 
is there any reason why the work thus_ 
begun in Paris in 1856 should not be | 
continued? No one denies that there. 
are other points of International Law 
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country are at the present moment grop- 
ing—and not very successfully groping 
—for a policy. Would that one of them 
had the courage to aspire to become the 
leader of a real peace party in Europe, 


in a condition as unsettled and unsatis- | to take the first steps towards establish- 
factory, and as likely to give rise to dif- | ing peace on sure and firm foundations 
ferences of opinion, leading to difficulties —the foundations of law and jurispru- 
and conflicts, as those dealt with in the | dence. They would meet with a response 
Declaration of 1856? 1s it well to wait of which they have little conception. 
until those difficulties and conflicts arise? |The world is growing weary of war. 
or, would it not be wise to avail our-|The nations are groaning under the 
selves of the present lucid interval of burden of military expenditure and mili- 
peace to try to come to a common under- | tary servitude, and are longing to be 
standing as to some of the principles and | delivered. I believe even that the Go- 





rules of International Law, and so, by | 
gradually preparing a system of law, to 
lay the foundation for a general and 
permanent system of international juris- 
diction? There is a remarkable expe- 
riment now in progress in Egypt, which, 
if it succeeds—-as I cordially hope it 
may— will furnish a practical illustra- 





vernments, and especially the minor Go- 
vernments of Europe, would most gladly 
and gratefully follow the leadership of 
England. A distinguished Member of 
a foreign Legislature wrote to me some 
time ago in reference to my Motion— 


“T believe you are hitting the right nail on 
the head. It will be impossible for the nations 


tion on a limited scale of the kind of | gan y wcihge Sy len nett Aedaomnaaans 


International Tribunal for which I con- : ; 
“ mted to them by which they can settle their 
tend. The subject was brought forward | ones without py and I feel convinced that 
in the early part of the Session by the | England, of all nations in the world, is the right 
hon. Member for the Isle of Wight (Mr. | country to take the initiative in this matter.” 

Baillie Cochrane). It is admitted on all | I also, Sir, have the ambition to secure 
hands that the present mode of admi-! the honour of this great initiative for 
nistering justice in that country, espe- | my own country. There are people who 
cially as between natives and foreigners, | charge us of the peace party with being 
is utterly unsatisfactory. This has been | careless of, or indifferent to, the honour 
long felt by the European Powers. With of England. I repudiate and repel the 
a view to remedy this an International | imputation. What possible reason can 
Commission was appointed, and has been those who make the imputation, and who 
sitting at Constantinople, the object of , arrogate to themselves the credit of an ex- 


which was to draw up a code of laws, 
and to prepare the constitution of an 
International Court, to administer justice 
both in civil and criminal cases. The 
Powers represented on that Commission, 
as stated by the noble Lord the Under 


Secretary of State for the Foreign De-| 


partment, were—Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Germany, Italy, Russia, Bel- 
gium, the United States, Holland, Swe- 
den, Norway, and Turkey. The Com- 
mission has completed its labours and 
presented its Report, and is only waiting 
for the approval of the Governments to 
come into operation, when we shall have 
a real International Court, administer- 
ing an international code of laws. Now, 
all I ask the Government to do at pre- 
sent is to enter into communication with 
foreign Governments, with a view of 
doing something for Europe and the 
civilized world like what they are ac- 
tually doing for Egypt. It seems to me 
that each of the two great parties in this 


Mr, H. Richard 


'clusive patriotism to love England and 
her dignity and glory, have, that we have 
not in an equal degree with themselves ? 
‘Is not England also our country, the 
home of our childhood’s joys, the place 
'of our fathers’ sepulchres? Are not 
her name and character and greatness 
‘closely intertwined with our dearest 
' earthly affections in the memories of the 
past and in the anticipations of the fu- 
‘ture? Do we not also feel that we rise 
| with her renown and sink in her degra- 
‘dation? Of course, there may be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what constitutes 
honour for a great country. I do not 
believe that the honour of a Christian 
nation consists in being conspicuous for 
deeds of violence and blood, though even 
if it were so, we have had enough of 
that in past times to glut the most in- 
satiable appetite for military glory. 
But to my mind the honour of Eng- 
land consists in this—that she is the 


birth-place and home of freedom ; that 
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she has been able to teach the nations 
by her own example how to combine 
order and liberty in her political life ; 
that she is the mother of free communi- 
ties which perpetuate her ideas and in- 
stitutions in all parts of the globe; that 
she was the first to strike the fetters off 
the slave and bid the oppressed go free, 
and that she is stretching forth her hand 
to scatter the blessings of civilization 
and Christianity among the nations to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. These 
are the things which, in my opinion, 
honour England, and it will be a still 
greater honour if possible—a signal, a 
crowning honour if she becomes the 
harbinger of peace to the world, if she 
takes the first step towards the organiza- 
tion of that peace on solid and lasting 
foundations, so as to do something to 
realize the glorious vision of our poet 
Laureate— 


“ When the war-drum throbs no longer and the 

battle-flag is furled, 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world. 

When the common sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber lapt in 
universal law.” 


The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


Mr. MUNDELLA 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to instruct Her Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to enter into commu- 
nication with Foreign Powers with a view to 
further improvement in International Law and 
the establishment of a general and permanent 
system of International Arbitration.’”’ — (Mr. 
Henry Richard.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, his hon. 
Friend was right when he stated that 
this was not the first time that the pre- 
sent subject, which was one of profound 
interest, was introduced to the notice of 
the House. In 1849, Mr. Cobden first 
formally drew attention to it, and made 
a Motion not very different from that of 
his hon. Friend. The Motion of Mr. 
Cobden differed mainly from that of his 
hon. Friend in this respect—that the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was to enter into communication with 
foreign Powers, and invite them to make 
treaties binding the respective parties, in 
case they should have any future misun- 
derstanding which could not be arranged 


seconded the 
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by amicable negotiation, to refer the 
matter in dispute to the decision of arbi- 
trators. His hon. Friend invited them 
in the same manner to communicate with 
foreign Powers with the same object in 
view. The communication was to be 
general, and it was to contemplate a 
further improvement in International 
Law, and the establishment of a per- 
manent-system of International Arbitra- 
tion. In truth, his hon. Friend had 
very considerably widened the scope of 
Mr. Cobden’s Motion as to the means 
he prescribed. He could not say, how- 
ever, that the change made by his hon. 
Friend was an improvement. If pro- 
gress was to be made in this direction, 
it was more likely to be made in ordi- 
nary times and under ordinary circum- 
stances, by beginning in particular cases 
with particular countries in regard to 
particular subjects, as occasion arose, 
rather than by an ambitious attempt to 
draw all the civilized nations of the 
globe into general communications on a 
matter involving changes so great in 
their extent, and so very difficult, of 
necessity, in the mode of their operation. 
His hon. Friend had referred to a great 
variety of cases in which, as he said, 
the principle of amicable arrangement, 
in one shape or another, whether by 
formal arbitration or not, had been use- 
fully employed. All the cases he had 
enumerated were just and true. But 
his hon. Friend might have added other 
instances. He might have cited the 
ease of the King of Holland, who under- 
took to effect an arrangement with re- 
spect to the San Juan Boundary which 
had recently been settled by the good 
offices of the Emperor of Germany. He 
might have referred to an analogous 
instance—namely, the arrangements with 
respect to the navigation and inter- 
national rights at the mouths of the 
Danube. He might likewise have 
quoted the case of the unfortunate dif- 
ference which arose between this coun- 
try and Greece in 1849-50, when our 
neighbour France offered, not a formal 
arbitration, but her good offices to this 
country, and those good offices were 
beneficially employed. In fact, so far 
as this country was concerned, and to a 
great extent other countries, there was 
gradually growing up a series of prece- 
lents which we might hope— but it 
must be by degrees—would harden into 
tule. But the real duty which could 
fairly be imposed, and the performance 
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of which could reasonably be expected 
from any Government of this country 
was that it should avail itself of every 
opportunity as it arose, and of all the 
means which it possessed, to bring to a 
peaceful issue differences between other 
States, or between this country and 
some other State, which if not peace- 
fully settled might threaten great inter- 
national evil and calamity. If he went 
on to examine minutely the history of 
the last few years and the transactions 
of the Foreign Office, with which he had 
necessarily been closely conversant, he 
could add very considerably to the in- 
stances mentioned by his hon. Friend. 
His noble Friend the late Lord Claren- 
don had not for many weeks assumed 
the seals of the Foreign Office at the 
end of 1868 when he was enabled to 
intervene, with the utmost tact, good 
feeling, and ability, in a question, appa- 
rently of a paltry and trumpery charac- 
ter, with respect to the railways between 
France and Belgium, and by his inter- 
vention not only a most perplexing and 
prolonged, but possibly a very danger- 
ous, controversy was got rid of. In the 
case of Luxembourg, also, the exertions 
of Lord Derby would be justly remem- 
bered to the credit of the preceding 
Government. In truth, speaking with- 
out reference to any one Government, 
it was the practice of the Foreign Office, 
and would be a duty which Parliament 
would exact, that it should accept as a 
principle that very rule the adoption of 
which by every nation in .the world his 
hon. Friend sought to procure. At the 
same time, it was important to consider 
not only what we preached, but also 
what we practised, not only that we 
should recommend with zeal to other 
countries to resort to arbitration, but 
still more was it a matter of consequence 
that we should examine whether our 
own proceedings were in all cases wise, 
and before they had assumed the form 


{COMMONS} 





of menace, quarrel, or controversy, whe- 
ther they were governed by the rules of | 
good sense and moderation. Because, 
if the settlement of disputes was good, 
the prevention of disputes was better; | 
and the best mode of prevention was 
the careful observance of that rule which | 
was enjoined for the government of our | 
private and personal conduct, to do unto 
others as we would be done by, and to 


expect from them no mote than we were | 
prepared to give. When we had acted in | 
this way we should have laid the founda- | 


Mr. Gladstone 
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tions of the most important parts of a 
good and sound foreign policy. There 
was, indeed, another part, and that was a 
vigilant defence of the honour and in- 
terests of the nation, whenever cireum- 
stances might call for it; but that was a 
point on which it was less necessary to 
insist, because it was a portion of our 
duty with respect to which this country 
never had failed, nor did he think it 
was likely to fail in the future. When 
Mr. Cobden made the Motion to which 
he had referred, Lord Palmerston said 
he entirely agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman in attributing the utmost pos- 
sible value to the Motion, and in feeling 
the greatest dislike and he might say 
horror of war in any shape. He need 
in this case only substitute for Mr. 
Cobden’s the name of his hon. Friend 
on whom the mantle of Mr. Cobden had 
fallen, and he fully adopted the words 
of Lord Palmerston. But Lord Palmer- 
ston was not prepared to adopt the Mo- 
tion of Mr. Cobden. He did not think 
it would practically contribute to the 
object in view, and he moved the Pre- 
vious Question ; but so satisfied was Mr. 
Cobden with the tone of his declaration 
that he said in his reply the noble Lord 
had led him to suppose there was not 
much difference in their views. Mr. 
Oobden, however, pressed his Motion to 
a division. It was seldom that he looked 
upon any proceeding of Mr. Cobden 
otherwise than with warm approval not 
only of its purpose, but of its judgment; 
but he ventured to doubt whether Mr. 
Cobden exercised a wise discretion in 
this instance. A division was taken, 
and the result was—Ayes, 79; Noes, 176; 
so that a very large majority of the House 
of Commons was announced to the world 
as repelling and refusing the Motion of 
Mr. Cobden at a time when the person 
who had spoken as the organ of the 
Government was declared by Mr. Cob- 
den himself to have delivered sentiments 
which differed but little from those he 
had himself expressed. He was not pre- 
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| pared to ask the House to join in the 


adoption of his hon. Friend’s Resolu- 
tion. At the same time, he now stood 
in some respects in a position of greater 
advantage than Lord Palmerston did 
when he addressed the House ; because 
while Lord Palmerston was compelled 
to rely principally on a perfectly frank, 
sincere, but still somewhat abstract, de- 
claration of concurrence of opinion, it 
was now in their power to point to a 
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eourse of facts and events which gave 
strength to those declarations, and en- 
abled him to found himself on a solid 
basis when he pointed out that he had 
but one motive for declining to request 
the House to adopt that Motion—namely, 
that its adoption would tend to put in 
jeopardy the progress of the very cause 
his hon. Friend had at heart, For, 
while they had much gratifying progress 
to refer to, they had also many painful 
circumstances to recall, It was true 
that in our relations with the United 
States of America we had been enabled, 
in a case of primary importance and 
moment, to adopt and carry through to 
its conclusion the principle of preferring 
a settlement by arbitration to a settle- 
ment by war, or to what was practically 
much the same thing—that of leaving 
unsettled a controversy which in the 
long run must eventually lead to war. 
But did the state of facts they perceived 
on the Continent indicate such a pro- 
gress in the general mind of Europe as 
would justify us in departing from the 
course we had hitherto pursued—namely, 
of seizing every opportunity of recom- 
mending, where we had the title to do 
so, that method of peaceful procedure, 
and also of resolving to give the most 
marked instances we could of our own 
practical adoption of the principle ? For 
himself, he did not think so. He saw opi- 
nion growing in some quarters in favour 
of that principle ; but as yet it was sec- 
tional opinion rather than national sen- 
timent. It had not extensively found 
its way into the Cabinets of statesmen, 
or into the popular mind of Europe. 
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way. He alluded almost with exulta- 
| tion to the Treaty of Washington and 
‘its results, and spoke of the Arbitration 
.of Geneva as having re-animated the 
| hopes of the friends of peace throughout 
the world. But such was the sense that 
gentleman entertained of the dangers of 
Europe that, towards the close of his 
most able and luminous disquisition, he 
urged, with his usual earnestness, that, 
for the sake of liberty itself, consider- 
;able armaments must be maintained, 
and that the people both of England and 
Belgium would do well to submit to the 
law of compulsory and universal mili- 
tary service. He was not able to follow 
M. Laveleye in that opinion; but it 
showed what must be the pressure of 
the motives which led such a man to a 
conclusion that must be so painful to 
him. M. Laveleye, however, in discuss- 
ing the methods of giving effect to pa- 
cific views, looked in the first place to a 
gradual formation of a code of Inter- 
national Law, and then eventually to 
the formation of a High International 
Court. That Court was to be one en- 
tirely devoid of any command over phy- 
sical force. It was to trust to moral 
force alone. That presupposed a con- 
dition of nations in which moral force, 
they must assume, would be strong 
enough to induce each of them to give 
up the prepossessions and predilections 
connected with its own particular in- 
terests and passions, and to adopt a 
judgment proceeding from some impar- 
tial source. Well, we might fairly say 
with respect to ourselves, and in an 
equal degree to the United States, that 








They must not conceal from themselves |in a matter of the utmost difficulty and 
the state of facts which characterized the | delicacy, touching most intimately both 
times in which we lived. His hon. the honour and the pride of two great 
Friend himself had described the mon- | nations, we had fearlessly applied the 
strous and portentous development of principle of arbitration. His hon. 
armaments they had seen of late years | Friend was glad the Award had gone 
in Europe, and had justly referred to | against us, because it gave us a better 


the natural consequences of that de- 
velopment in that vast growth of Na- 
tional Debt and that anticipation of 
future resources which, when they 
reached a certain magnitude, became 
themselves among the most formidable 
menaces, both to internal tranqui- 
lity and the general peace. He 
held in his hand the work of that 
eminent Belgian author, M. Laveleye, 
on the existing causes of war in Europe, 


opportunity of showing the value we 
attached to the principle; and he (Mr. 
Gladstone) thought there was great 
force in that declaration. If it was a 
gain to mankind that the people of this 
country, in conjunction with those of 
jthe United States, should resort to the 
| eonees of Arbitration adopted both at 

eneva and Berlin, it was still more 
important, now when the whole ques- 
tion at Berlin had been given against 








written manifestly in the sense and with ‘us, and likewise a modified judgment 
the object of his hon. Friend. M. at Geneva, that the world should see 
Laveleye recognized the obstacles in his that our attachment to the principle 
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of arbitration was not a vulgar and 
sordid attachment founded on a confi- 
dent expectation of success; that we 
valued it for its own sake; that we 
valued it far more than either the ter- 
ritory or the money involved in the 
dispute; and the opportunity of testing 
that value by the unhesitating acquies- 
cence—nay by the cheerful and un- 
complaining acquiescence—which we 
had endeavoured to show in those 
Awards, was that something might 
go forth to the world as a proof that 
there must be some real vital force 
in the principle that indicated and 
prompted conduct such as that. 
them look at another case. He did not 
wish to speak in tones of Pharisaic 
superiority, moral or intellectual, over 
the civilized nations of Europe. Provi- 
dence had endowed England and Ame- 
rica also with immense advantages and 
facilities for the propagation of the 
principle of arbitration, and rendered it 
far easier for them to apply them than 
in the case of Continental nations. 
There was really an enormous difference 
in all those questions of international 
conflict between insular and Continental 
Powers. It was probably owing to the 
great difficulties arising out of their 
close contact with their neighbours, and 
all the historic associations connected 
with it, that it had been found much less 
practicable for the nations of the Con- 
tinent to give effect to Arbitration 
than for England and America to do so. 
But let him call to mind one remark- 
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But let | 
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not scruple to ~_ upon the two 
Powers concerned the objects of the 
Treaty of Paris. Reminding them that 
they had given in their adhesion to arbi- 
tration as a principle, and that it was 
impossible there could be a more suit- 
able occasion for the application of that 
principle than that which unfortunately 
had arisen. They were all aware of the 
result. However earnest and well meant 
the efforts of Her Majesty’s Government 
were, they entirely failed, and the result 
had been written in blood upon the his- 
tory of Europe. What he wanted to 
point out to his hon. Friend was this, 
that there was a practical duty connected 
with the Treaty of Washington that 
still remained unfulfilled, namely—that 
which related to what were called the 
Three Rules. In consequence of the 
controversies which arose last year, the 
proceedings connected with those Rules 
had been suspended. Nor was there, so 
far as he was able to judge, an imme- 
diate likelihood of their being resumed. 
He could not but think there was some 
advantage in bringing to a close the 
proceedings more immediately connected 
with the Arbitration before they consi- 
dered the steps to be taken in relation 
to the Three Rules. The adoption of 
those Rules if they were sufficiently 
clear—with amendment if they were not 
—was a step in the direction in which 
his hon. Friend desired to go. But 
there was the utmost apprehension and 
danger of engendering jealousies and 








able instance of the failure of that | producing re-action by anything like pre- 
principle which, although it came and | cipitate proceedings in matters of this 
went like a flash of lightning, was yet | kind., He was sure that there was even 
deserving of historical record. He re-| now more or less of an opinion afloat 
ferred to the outbreak of the war of among the various countries of Europe 


1870. What was its immediate occa- 
sion? The Hohenzollern candidature 
for the Crown of Spain, followed by an 
allegation, and with that allegation an 


undoubted belief prevailing in France of | 


something in the nature of a slight or an 
insult personally offered. If those ques- 
tions were judged in the abstract, it 


would be impossible to conceive ques- | 


tions better qualified to be disposed of 
by arbitration, because it was in those 
matters of feeling that a sensible man in 
private life would endeavour, when he 
could not settle his difficulty, to obtain 


the intervention of a friend. That was | 


the view which the British Government 
took in reference to the relations be- 


_ that the Three Rules were meant to give 

selfish expression to that which was for 
| theinterest of Great Britain and America, 
and not for the benefit of the States of 
Europe generally. The House would 
seo the great risk we ran if, while a 
question of that kind was pending, we 
set about so extensive—he might say so 
ambitious—a matter as inviting the 
Powers of the world to adopt an ar- 
rangement for the construction of a Code 
of International Law and a general and 
permanent system of International Arbi- 
tration. Lord Palmerston saw great 
value in the Motion of Mr. Cobden; he 

(Mr. Gladstone) saw great value in the 
| Motion of his hon. Friend; but he was 


tween Germany and France. Even | convinced that this question for a long 
Mr. Gladstone 
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time to come would only make practi- 
cal progress by a steady adherence on 
the part of those Powers who were 
rightly inclined and convinced and per- 
suaded on the subject to the principles 
—first, of governing themselves by jus- 
tice and moderation, and next by losing 
no opportunity of recommending the 
peaceful settlement of disputes between 
nations. He did not wish to damp or 
chill generous aspirations like those of 
his hon. Friend. There was, he knew, 
something invidious in endeavouring to 
rein him in in his career of benevolence 
and philanthropy. It might seem that 
they were jealous of his voluntary aid ; 
but he trusted to his hon. Friend’s sense 
of justice to attribute the course they 
adopted to a better motive and truer 
conviction. They felt the duty that was 
incumbent on them of doing all in their 
power, when the occasion arose, to re- 
commend the principle and practice to 
which he had referred. But, on the 
other hand, there was the apprehension 
that the recommending even of the 
soundest proposition under circumstances 
which might give rise to a suggestion of 
selfish motives—however unfounded the 
suggestion might be—would not advance 
the object which they all had in view. 
He hoped therefore his hon. Friend 
would not invoke the judgment of the 
House on his Motion. The sentiment 
his hon. Friend had expressed was, he 
believed, the sentiment of all who heard 
him; but there must of necessity be 
great difference of opinion as to the 
policy and expediency of endeavouring 
to give effect and formal expression to 
that sentiment in amanner which might 
tend to force the Government to act and 
make itself responsible for submitting 
recommendations at an inopportune time 
having regard to the existing state of 
the circumstances of nations. Having 
used so many expressions tending per- 
haps to damp the expectations of his 
hon. Friend, he wished to add one cheer- 
ful word. He felt convinced, with a 
sentiment to which he might almost give 
the elevated name of faith, for all the 
hope he had for humanity was so closely 
associated with it—he felt convinced 
that there was reserved for this country 
a great and honourable destiny in con- 
nection with this subject. They must 
be content to proceed step by step. They 
must by degrees make a character. It 


was to be recollected that they had not 
always been in. the history of their | 
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foreign policy distinguished for remark- 
able Picheatande or sedulous regard for 
the rights of others. If they were to 
become effective missionaries of those 
principles they could only derive autho- 
rity by making them their own, and by 
giving to them practical effect by acting 
on the principles of moderation, good 
will, and justice. If they did so, then 
every year would add more and more 
weight to the abstract doctrines they 
preached. It would be in this case as it 
was in that of Free Trade. At first it 
was suspected that they were Free- 
traders only so far as it was for their 
advantage to be so, but they persevered, 
and soon it became known that the mi- 
croscope could not discover the smallest 
remnant or fragment of exclusive privi- 
lege in their Commercial Code, and pro- 
gress in the principles of Free Trade 
was consequently made in other coun- 
tries. So also would it be here. It 
might not be given to those who were 
engaged in that discussion; it might 
not be given to those who then sat 
within the walls of the House to witness 
the ultimate fruit of such a course. 
Great and desirable results in the mixed 
and chequered world in which they lived 
were only to be achieved by the patient 
and persevering use of rational and ap- 
propriate means. There was not much 
which excited or appealed to the imagi- 
nation in preaching lessons of that kind. 
Still, they were lessons of practical wis- 
dom, and if happily they adhered to 
them, sooner or later they would not 
lose their reward, and nations who 
would profit from walking in the same 
path would not lose the benefit of our 
example. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON * said, that 
as the speech of the Prime Minister 
seemed to be so much in favour of the 
Motion, he was surprised to hear him 
say he should vote against it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE explained that 
what he had recommended his hon. 
Friend the Member for Merthyr to do 
was to withdraw it. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
did not think there was a prospect of 
their doing very much more; but he be- 
lieved that if they could carry this Reso- 
lution, it would be one good done. He 
supposed that nobody would dispute the 
evil which was so ably depicted by the 
hon. Member who had brought forward 
this Motion; but the worst of it was 
that the system of keeping up enormous 
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hosts of armed men for the purpose of structed the Minister to make treaties, 
settling international disputes appeared whereas this Motion left him virtually 
to be getting worse instead of better. It free ‘to act on the policy which he might 
seemed to him, moreover, that it had think the best. He dared say hon. 
become the settled policy of this country, Gentlemen had read the debate which 
for when during last Session they chal- | took place in 1849. On that occasion 
lenged the large number of men kept |the present Lord Russell said he could 
up by the present Government, the | not himself believe that, connected as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of | nations of Europe now were, we were 
State for War told them it was abso- | destined to have a revival of those wars 
lutely necessary to maintain this large | which, he thought, had been a disgrace 


body of men in the presence of the 
enormous military forces of the Gonti- 
nental nations. That meant that this 
country and the other nations of Europe 
had as yet no better way of settling their 
disputes than by finding out which was 
the strongest—which had the greatest 
number and the best body of fighting 
men. He thought such a state of things 
was utterly deplorable and miserable. 
Why, he .wondered what the Shah 
thought of them? They had him over 
in this country the other day, and he 
supposed that his Majesty was brought 
over that they might civilize him and 
send him back to do good to Persia. 
They had taught him a number of 
things. They taught him to drink 
champagne. They carried him about and 
showed him all that they thought most 
noble. They showed him guns at 
Woolwich, ironclads at Portsmouth, war- 
riors at Windsor, boxers at Buckingham 
Palace. In fact, they took him all round, 
and showed him their power and might. 
But there was one place they did not take 
him to—they did not take him to church 
where he might have heard a sermon 
proclaiming that the national religion 
taught them to love their enemies. He 
did not believe that if the Shah had 
been taken there, he would have be- 
lieved the interpreter who told him that 
that was the principle of their religion. 
International Law was in what might be 
truly called a state of international 
anarchy. Every nation had now a law 
of its own. 
law to decide who was right and who was 





There was no overruling | 


to civilization, a disgrace to humanity, 
and a disgrace to that Christianity which 
the nations of Europe professed. There 
was no more far-seeing statesman in 
that day than Lord John Russell, but 
how had his prophecy been fulfilled? - 
Why, since 1849 every one of the great 
European Powers had been engaged in 
one kind of war or another, and he did 
not suppose thatthey werenear the end of 
them yet. They seemed to be on the 
brink ofa mine. Look at Prussia, look 
at France, and they saw them ready to 
explode on the shortest possible notice. 
The main objection to any system of - 
International Arbitration was to be found 
in the question, where is the power to 
enforce the decrees of the arbitrators? 
No doubt that was the great objection— 
he thought he should be justified in 
saying the only valid objection, to a mea- 
sure of this kind. But if they looked 
to their own country, what did they find 
had brought about all the great. changes 
which they had seen during the past two 
generations? Why, public opinion. 
And although the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Gevernment, said he 
did not find that public opinion was 
growing on this subject, he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) ventured to think that passing 
such a Resolution as his hon. Friend 
had proposed in that House would be 
the way to stimulate and increase the 
growth of that public opinion. What 
they wanted in this matter was to create 
an international opinion. No doubt 
opinion in international matters, as in 
other matters, ultimately was supreme. 





wrong and they knew what would happen | It might be said that the Foreign Secre- 
if every man in every case which affected tary would be repulsed in making over- 
himself should be his own judge, his| tures to other Powers respecting an 
own jury, and his own executioner. | agreement of this kind. He should say 
That was the case at the present moment | that it was better to try and fail than 
with regard to International Law. He never to have tried at all. The dis- 
ventured to differ from the Prime Minis- | honour would not be with those who 
ter in thinking that the Motion brought | made a rational proposition; it would 
forward by Mr. Cobden 24 years ago remain with those who refused to accede 


was practically the same as that which to it. It could not lead to any more ex- 
they were now considering. That in- penditure than they were carrying on at 
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present for warlike purposes. He re- 


gretted to say that the current of opinion | 


in this country had prevented those who 
would be anxious to check great expen- 
diture on warlike forces from doing so. 
Nobody supposed that the Prime Minis- 
ter really was satisfied with the expendi- 
ture of this country. Nor did anybody 
suppose that the leader of the Opposition 
really approvedof it. They had heard 
the sentiments of both on the subject. 
They had heard the Prime Minister’s 
sentiment before he came into power at 
the last election ; and they had heard the 
leader of the Opposition condemn, in 
eloquent language, the bloated arma- 
ments which were so extravagantly kept 
up. Now, they could not, he imagined, 
raise up any hostility on the part of, or 
give affront to, other nations by adopting 
a course of action which was so mani- 
festly dictated by feelings of peace and 
goodwill. It might be said that they 
should give up the honour of the coun- 
try. He did not understand that any 
honour was to be gained by entering 
into wars when they might settle matters 
in any other way The honour and the 
true statesmanship consisted in keeping 
out of war. He had heard what was 
ealled the ‘‘ Manchester School” de- 
scribed as mercenary—that they did not 
care about the honour of the country. 
His hon. Friend had ably vindicated 
them that night. They were not merce- 
nary, they were not blood-thirsty, and he 
believed that school would rather give 
up large sums of money than they would 
shed one drop of the blood of the people 
of this country. They did not say this 
country was not to be defended. They 
only said that there was a more excel- 
lent way of defending it than by keeping 
up enormous hosts of men for the settle- 
ment of any international disputes which 
might arise. But the greatest reason of 
all for attempting something of the kind 
proposed that night was that the present 
system had avowedly failed. these 
preparations for settling disputes by war 
had not given a sense of safety and secu- 
rity to the people of this country. 
Although now and then they were told 
-that they had everything necessary to 
meet any emergency which might arise, 
yet ever and anon they were rudely 
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of Europe, and that they might be satis- 
fied. But two or three days after came 
a letter from Sir Spencer Robinson say- 
ing it was all sham—it could not fight. 
He did not say he believed Sir Spencer 
Robinson—but nothing satisfied them— 
nothing of this sort in the way of arma- 
ment kept them at peace. Why, as re- 
garded their Navy, they kept a construc- 
tor and a re-constructor of the Navy, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Droitwich. He did think that the 
precedent which had been alluded to 
already for the settlement of the Ala- 
bama Claims by means of arbitration, 
was in favour of the House acceptin. 

this Motion at the present time. [‘‘ N 0) 
Somebody said ‘‘No;” but why shoul 

they say ‘‘No?” That was a long- 
standing, a bitter, and an envenomed 
dispute, and it was settled, as they knew, 
by arbitration ; and he was ready to con- 
eur that nothing which the present 
Government had done had been really 
more widely popular with the people 
than the settlement of that question in 
the way in which it was settled. And he 
was entitled to say so. Who was there 
in that House who had dared to impugn 
the principles upon which that question 
was settled? They had had Notices 
given about passing votes of money for 
the purchase of pieces of plate for the 
arbitrators, and paltry things of that 
kind ; but nobody had got up, and no- 
body, he believed, would get up, to make 
a Motion condemning the system of ar- 
bitration which was carried on on that 
occasion, and which would be the most 
honourable duty to be hereafter comme- 
morated in connection with the present 
Ministry, and honourable also to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite and the party to 
whom they belonged, for they could not 
| forget that Lord Stanley was the first 
to propose that arbitration. Ifthat were 
so, and having gone into that arbitra- 
tion and come out of it, as he freely 
confessed, second best, having been to 
a certain extent done in the matter, 
but having nevertheless freely and 
fully accepted the Award, did they not 
go with clean hands before other nations 
and say—‘‘ Now we support this system 
of arbitration, not that we can gain 
more than we have lost, but we believe 











awakened by some authority stating the | 
contrary. Why, the other day, when 
that great fleet appeared at Portsmouth, | 
it was felt that now, at any rate, they 


had a perfect fleet, equal to all the fleets 


the saving of blood and bad feeling 
and international hatred is so great 
that we are ready to press it upon 
other nations also?” He believed that 
Lord Granville would be willing to 
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accept this Motion. He did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman was justified 
in saying that his hon. Friend advo- 
cated any precipitate action in the mat- 
ter. He simply wished to strengthen 
the hands of the Government in trying 
to get other nations to agree to this 
plan. If it would meet the views of 
the Prime Minister, and prevent a divi- 
sion on the question, he would venture 
to suggest that it might be well to let 
the Motion read thus— 


» 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She would be graciously 
pleased to instruct Her Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to enter into commu- 
nication with Foreign Powers with a view to 
further improvement in International Law,”— 
omitting that part which said—‘ and the esta- 
blishment of a general and permanent system of 
International Arbitration.” 


He did not know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would agree to that. 
If he would, he thought the House 
would agree to it also. All he had to 
say, in conclusion, was that he did trust 
that the Government would not oppose 
this Motion, but would agree to it, so 
that they might do something to get rid 
of the present evil system, and hasten 
the time when the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes should no longer be car- 
ried on by brute force, violence, and 
bloodshed, but conducted in accordance 
with the dictates of justice and the prin- 
ciples of common sense. 

Mr. H. RICHARD*® said, that after 
the kind and patient attention with which 
the House had listened to him at the 
opening of this debate, he should feel 
that he was wanting in courtesy to the 
House if he were to detain it by com- 
menting at any length upon matters of 
reply. He had to express his gratifica- 
tion with the whole tone of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. He thought the sentiments 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
expressed would produce a salutary 
effect throughout Europe and thecivilized 
world. At the same time he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman misinter- 
preted the scope of his Motion. He 
seemed to think that he (Mr. Richard) 
wanted to do something suddenly, and 
violently, and extreme. - But he (Mr. 
Richard) took pains to explain in the 
course of his remarks that he did not 
expect that what was the ultimate aim 
of this Resolution could be attained at 
once. He said they looked forward to 
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the time when there should be some- 
| thing like a Oode of International Law 
‘agreed upon by the nations, and a tri- 
| bunal or High Court of Nations estab- 
‘lished to administer that law. But he 
|said at the same time that he had no 
expectation of realizing the hope at 
once, and all that he wanted was that 
the Government should make one step 
in advance by entering into communica- 
tion with other Governments, with a 
view further to define, and settle, and 
adjust disputed rules of International 
Law, and upon that ground he felt he 
was bound to ask the judgment of the 
House upon his Motion. It could 
hardly, perhaps, be expected that the 
Government should accept at once the 
Resolution he had placed before the 
House; but it would be a great stimulus 
and encouragement to them if the House 
should affirm the Resolution, and hand 
it over to them as an Instruction. 

Viscount ENFIELD moved the Pre- 
vious Question. 


Previous Question put, ‘That that 
Question be now put.” —( Viscount En- 


jield.) 
The House divided :—Ayes 88; Noes 
98: Majority 10. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to instruct Her Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into 
communication with Foreign Powers with a 
view to further improvement in International 
Law and the establishment of a general and 
permanent system of International Arbitration. 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


AYES. 
Allen, W. 8S. Colman, J. J. 
Anderson, G. Cowen, Sir J. 
Balfour, Sir G. Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Bass, A. Dalrymple, D. 
Bassett, F. Davies, R 
Bazley, Sir T. Dent, J. D. 
Brewer, Dr. Dickinson, S. 8. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. Digby, K. T. 


Bright, J.(Manchester) Dimsdale, R 


Brinckman, Captain Dixon, G. 

Brogden, A. Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Buckley, N. Ewing, H. E, Crum- 
Burrell, Sir P. Eykyn, R. 

Cadogan, hon. F. W. Fawcett, H. 
Candlish, J. Forster, C. 

Carter, R. M. Fowler, R. N. 

Cave, T. Fowler, W. 
Chadwick, D. Gilpin, C. 
Cholmeley, Captain Goldsmid, Six F. 
Clifford, C. C. Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
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Gower, Lord R. Morrison, W. 

Grieve, J. J. Onslow, G 

Hardy, J. Palmer, J. H. 
Headlam, rt.hon. T. E. Parry, L. Jones- 
Herbert, hon, A.E. W. Pell, A. 

Hermon, E. im, J. 

Hodgson, K. D. Potter, E. 

Holland, 8S. Ronayne, J. P. 
Holms, J. Rylands, P. 
Hoskyns, C. Wren- Samuelson, B. 
Illingworth, A. Sartoris, E. J. 
James, H. Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Johnston, A Shaw, R. 

Lawson, Sir W Sheridan, H. B. 

Lea, T. Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Leatham, E, A Smith, E 

Leeman, G. Stevenson, J. C. 
Leith, J. F Stuart, Colonel 
Lloyd, Sir T. D. Taylor, P. A. 
Lubbock, Sir J. Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Lush, Dr. Torr, J. 

M‘Arthur, W. Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
M‘Clure, T. Hanbury- 

Marling, S. 8. West, H. W. 

Melly, G. White, J. 

Miall, E. Whitwell, J. 
Milbank, F. A Wingfield, Sir C. 
Miller, J. 

Mitchell, T.A. TELLERS. 
Morgan, G. O. Mundella, A. J. 
Morgan, hon. Major Richard, H. 


Morley, 8 


NOES. 
Adderley, rt. hn. SirC. Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Agnew, R. V. Foster, W. H. 
Akroyd, E. Galway, Viscount 
Amphlett, R. P. Garnier, J. C. 
Ayrton, rt. hon. A. 8. Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Baker, R. B. W. Gore, J. R. O. 


Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bates, E. 

Bateson, Sir T. 
Beresford, Colonel M. 
Bourne, Colonel 


rassey, T. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Bruen, H 
Campbell - Bannerman, 

H 


Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carington, hn. Col, W. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Childers, rt. hon. H. 
er ey F.S. 
orrigan, Sir D. 
Gowper, bel. H. F. 
Dalway, M. R. 
Dill L. L. 


Duf M E. G. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Egerton, Adml. hn. F. 
Enfield, Viscount 
Ewing, A . Orr- 
Fielden, J. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E, 


Grant, Colonel hon. J. 
Grosvenor, hon. N, 
Guest, M. J. 
Hambro, C. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hick, J. 
Holt, J. M. 
Hutton, J. 
Jardine, R. 
Jones, J. 
Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Kay - Shuttleworth, 

J 


Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Laird, J. 

Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lowther, J. 
Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 
Macfie, R. A. 


Mellor, T. W. 
Miller, W. 
Monckton, hon. G. 
Newport, Viscount 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Powell, W. 


Read, C. 8. 
Russell, Lord A, 
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Samuda, J. D’A. Wheelhouse, W. 8. J. 
Simonds, W. B. Whitbread, S. 

Smith, F. C. Wilmot, Sir H. 
Smith, R. Winn, R. 

Stanhope, W. T. W.S. Winterbotham, H.S. P. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Starkie, J. P. C. Yorke, J. R. 
Tipping, W. 

Wallace, Sir R. TELLERS. 
Walter, J. Adam, W. P. 
Whalley, G. H. Glyn, hon. G. G. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL.—[{Bux 99.] 
(Sir Oharles Adderley, Mr. Francis Sharp Powell, 
Mr. Whitbread, Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. 
Stephen Cave, Mr. Richards.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
moving that the House do go into Com- 
mittee on this Bill, stated that its main 
object was a preparation to consolidate 
the law relating to the public health, 
and with this view to make certain 
amendments in various parts of the 
existing law which the Commissioners 
in their Report had declared to require 
alteration. It was desirable to complete 
amending before consolidating. The Acts 
of the last two Sessions had completed 
the machinery of local Government, and 
the digests of Sanitary Law made by the 
Department had enabled that machinery 
to work. This Bill proposed to fill up 
all that that digest showed wanting in 
the law, so as to put it in condition for 
consolidation. The Amendments of which 
Notice had been given were not nume- 
rous or hostile to the Bill. If the 
House went into Committee he should 
not press any portion of the measure 
against what he found to be the sense 
of the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—( Sir Charles Adderley.) 


Mr. CORRANCE, as a sanitary re- 
former, opposed the Motion with great 
reluctance. He had formerly stated his 
reasons for opposing this Bill, and he 
would not repeat them at that late hour. 
The Bill was injudicious, especially in 
its machinery and the extraordinary 
powers which it gave to those who were 
to administer its provisions. The Bill 
would add to the burdens of the rate- 
payers, and, what was more objection- 
able, to the power of the Central Go- 
vernment. It gave the Central Govern- 
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ment a dangerous power—a power to 
override the authority and liberties of 
the local Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman was trying to thrust this 
Bill down their throats against the feel- 
ing of the people out-of-doors. He did 
not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would withdraw those clauses of 
the Bill which conferred additional 
powers on local boards. There was not 
the smallest chance of the passing of 
the measure this Session in the face of 
the fact that the Government felt them- 
selves obliged at that late period of the 
Session to withdraw many of their own 
important measures. He would therefore 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to with- 
draw it. He would at once do so, he 
believed ; but he was supported by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. But it was that right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s duty to bring forward a Bill 
on so important a subject, and not leave 
it in the hands of a private Member. 
He moved that the Order for Committee 
be discharged. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL reminded the 
House that the Bill was introduced at 
an early period of the Session, and was 
delayed to this comparatively late period 
by the opposition of a single Member 
under the operation of a well-known 
Rule of the House. He would remind 
those country Gentlemen who opposed 
the Bill that this was not the time to 
oppose themselves to proposals which 
went to improve the social condition of 
the agricultural classes of this country. 
They had three powerful diseases to 
contend with — namely, consumption, 
rheumatism, and typhoid fever, and this 
Bill was intended to deal with them 
effectually by measures carefully de- 
vised, with a view to their prevention. 
The country Gentlemen of England de- 
sired to improve the health and the 
wealth of the people, and particularly of 
the agricultural labourers, and he did 
hope they would not refuse the boon 
which they were asked to grant. He 
was old enough to remember the time 
when the cry of ‘‘ foreign competition ” 
was raised in answer to arguments in 
favour of a free trade policy. That cry 
degenerated into a panic and in the end 
was derided as a mere hobgoblin argu- 
ment. 
hoped the local taxation hobby-horse 
would not be ridden too hard. Hon. 
Members might depend upon it that if 
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they did not take heed this cry likewise 
would become a mere oe They 
did not desire to increase the taxation of 
the people, and no increase, he thought, 
would be necessary under this Bill, 
which did not create one new office, or 
render necessary the appointment of one 
additional officer ; but even if it were, 
then, he said, let them consider whether 
the game was not worth the candle. He 
desired to increase the physical energies 
of the people, being well assured that 
there was no resource more productive 
of wealth than the energies of a vigorous 
and stalwart race. 

Mr. PELL said, that as yet the rural 
sanitary authorities of the country had 
not had time to master the digest of the 
sanitary laws which had been sent to 
them; and he hoped there would not 
be an undue disposition to rely too much 
upon legislation on the matter, but that 
greater attention to cleanliness would be 
paid. He would allow that legislation, 
so far as it had gone on this subject, had 
not been altogether satisfactory, and it 
was almost trifling with it to attempt at 
this period of the Session to proceed 
further with the Bill. There were pro- 
visions in it of which he could not ap- 
prove, especially those which depended 
upon chemical analyses. He would ad- 
vise that the Bill should not be carried 
further, and would therefore support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, that 
though he did not approve of the Bill, 
he did not take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of opposing it, as it was a mea- 
sure that at least went in the right 
direction, and any delay in passing it 
would be, so far, a circumstance to be 
regretted. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT considered 
that at the present advanced period of 
the Session it was utterly impossible to 
discuss with any practical result a mea- 
sure of this extensive scope and magni- 
tude. The question was one to be in- 
troduced by the Government, and not 
by a private Member. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Charles Adderley) was 
the Chairman of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion which sat for two years, and whose 
invaluable Report was the basis of the 
measure which the Local Government 
Board passed last year. The rest of the 
Report of the Commission was embodied 


in the clauses of the present Bill. He 
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had fully explained, when asked whether 
he intended to bring forward a measure 
on this subject, that the pressure of other 
business did not leave him sufficient 
time for undertaking the task. He had 
always declined to make this a party 
question, and held himself as free to give 
his support to a measure brought forward 
by a hon. Member on the opposite side 
of the House as to one emanating from 
the party to which he had the honour to 
belong. Considering the position of his 
right hon. Friend opposite on this ques- 
tion, it was due to him in point of cour- 
tesy and fairness to allow him to take 
his Bill into Committee. One objection 
to the Bill was that it would add to local 
burdens. But let them go into Com- 
mittee and test that objection. He 
maintained that there was no clause in 
the Bill which would add one farthing 
to local rates in respect of the appoint- 
ment of any new sanitary officers, and 
he hoped hon. Gentlemen would with- 
draw their opposition, and allow it to 
go into Committee. 

Viscount GALWAY said, great credit 
was due to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Charles Adderley) for the 
services he had rendered to the country 
on this question; but, inasmuch as the 
Bill of last year was working well, and 
looking at the advanced period of the 
Session, he should support his hon. 
Friend’s Motion against the House going 
into Committee on the Bill. 

Dr. LUSH supported the Motion for 
going into Committee. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he appealed 
to the hon. Member for East Suffolk 
(Mr. Corrance) not to press his Motion 
to a division, and suggested that the 
object of the hon. Member and his 
Friends might be attained upon the 
clauses in Committee. With regard to 
the country and town districts, in his 
opinion the towns were much more in 
need of sanitary reform than the coun- 
try. He should be sorry if it were to 
appear to the country that any section 
of the Members of that House was op- 
posed to sanitary reform ; and he there- 
fore hoped his hon. Friend would not 
divide the House on the question. 

Mr. CLARE READ concurred with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Charles Adderley), that this question of 
sanitary reform thould not be made a 
“party ’’ question; but he must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that he op- 
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posed the Birmingham Sewage Bill, the 
object of which was sanitary reform. It 
was only last year that an Act was 
assed repealing 25 or 26 Acts of Par- 
iament. Instead of tinkering with this 
matter, the House ought to have a 
thorough reconstruction of the Acts of 
Parliament upon this subject, and the 
Government might advantageously turn 
their attention to the subject in the 
Recess. 

Mr. HIBBERT suggested a compro- 
mise—namely, to allow the Bill to go 
now into Committee, and merely to pass 
the Preamble of the Bill on the present 
occasion. ‘ 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was most un- 
fortunate that these sanitary systems 
were being patched, and he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman would 
like to have another patch next year. 
He was not responsible for this Bill, 
which referred to clauses in another 
Bill, and the result of that kind of legis- 
lation was to produce a fresh batch of - 
Bills to amend other Bills. Many of 
the clauses imposed conditions which 
were utterly impracticable, and he very 
much doubted whether at that period of 
the Session it was prudent to press such 
a measure. 

Mr. DIMSDALE said, he thought it 
was impossible to consider the clauses of 
a Bill of this importance at so late an 
hour. He should therefore move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” —( Mr. 
Dimsdale.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
92: Majority 56. 

Question again proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Mr. KNIGHT, believing that the 
Local Government Bill of last year had 
proved a curse instead of a blessing to 
the country, and that the present Bill 
would only make matters worse, begged 
to move that the House do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That 
this House do now adjourn,” — (Hr. 
Knight,\—-put, and negatived. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
appealed to his right hon. Friend (Sir 
Charles Adderley) not to press the Bill 
further. It was ridiculous to go into 
Committee at 1 o’clock, especially as 
every clause of it would be objected to, 
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Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, he 
would consent to reporting Progress so 
soon as the Preamble was postponed. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will, upon Friday 
next, again resolve itself into the said 
Committee.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ Friday,”’ in order to insert 
the words ‘‘Tuesday the 12th day of 
August,” — (Mr. James Lowther,) —in- 
stead thereof. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘ Fri- 
day’ stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
24: Majority 50. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Friday next, again resolve itself into 
the said Committee. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS BILL—[Bnz 11.] 


(Mr. Donald Dalrymple, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Akroyd, 
Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Miller, Mr. Downing.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE, in moving that 
the Order for the Second Reading be 
discharged, said, he hoped that when he 
brought forward the measure next Ses- 
sion he might obtain some assistance 
from the Government. 

Mr. BRUCE regretted that his hon. 
Friend was unable to proceed with the 
Bill this Sessiqn, but was pleased to find 
that it was his intention to re-introduce 
it next Session. All the evidence proved 
there was a real want to be supplied ; 
but of the machinery for supplying it he 
could not as yet express an opinion. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 9th July, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000) * [230]. 

Second Reading—Sale of Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) [52], put of’; Municipal Boroughs 
Extension [48], megatived ; General Police 
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and Improvement (Scotland) Acts Amend. 
ment* [200]; Ci Bills, &c. (Ireland) # 
[187]; ane | Barristers * [221]. 
Committee—Burials [9], debate adjourned. 
Committee—Report—Elementary Education Pro. 
visional Order Confirmation (Nos. 4, 5, and 6)* 
[208, 209, 210]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Nos. 4 and 5)* [211, 212]; 
Married Women’s Property Act (1870) Amend- 
ment (No. 2) “goa 
Third Reading—Tramways Provisional Orders 
Confirmation * [218], and passed. 
Withdrawn — Land Rights and Conveyancing 
(Scotland) * [112]. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRE- 
LAND BILL—[Bu 62.] 

(Sir Dominic Corrigan, Mr. Pim, Mr, O'Neill, 
Vicount Crichton, Mr. M‘Clure, Mr. William 
Johnston, Lord Claud Hamilton, Mr. Dease.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Srr DOMINIC CORRIGAN, in risin 
to move That the Bill be now rea 
the second time, said: I do so with 
every hope of success, for we have ad- 
vanced so far that in the Licensing 
Bill of last year the principle has been 
recognized that the drinking of intoxi- 
cating liquors on Sunday is attended 
with more injury to the people than 
on week days, and therefore the hours 
allowed for drinking on Sundays were 
curtailed under that Bill. This is a 
great point for us who advocate the 
complete closing of public-houses during 
the whole, not a part of the Sunday. It 
is admitted on all sides that much good 
has been done by the partial closing of 
public-houses on Sunday; let us now 
complete the good work by closing them 
through the whole of the day. I know 
it is argued that as we have done so 
much good we ought to be content with 
it; we ought to ‘leave well enough 
alone ;” but I cannot, Sir, assent to that 
principle; we do not apply it to the 
commonest affairs of life; we do not 
apply it to mechanics; we are never 
content that in mechanics we have at- 
tained a certain amount of efficiency, 
and that we should then be content with 
the progress we have already made. 
Are we to be content with the progress 
we have made in morals, and not try to 
better ourselves or our people? Surely 
there is no need to answer the question. 
Much good has been achieved by the 
partial closing of houses for the sale of 
whisky throughout all Ireland on Sun- 
day; much greater good will be done 
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by their total closing; and let us now 
do it. If we have now only 75 drunkards 
by the partial closing of est ageren 
houses, where we had previously 100, 
let us go on in the same course, 
and we shall have only 25 drunkards, 
where we had previously 100. I think 
we can attain that if we adopt this 
Bill. I do not expect that we can 
altogether obliterate drunkenness by 
it, but we can, I think, obliterate it, 
or nearly so, on Sundays in Ireland. 
On other days men in Ireland are scat- 
tered through the country at their farm 
and other labours. They cannot*and 
will not leave them to go half a mile 
into a town for whisky. But Sunday 
comes round. It, is jtheirjonly¥day of 
recreation. They assemble at the pub- 
lic-houses ; they are exposed to all the 
temptations and,;*bad example around 
them. They drink in rounds—that is, 
each of the party treats his companions 
in turn. Then comes waste of wages, 
the madness of drunkenness, the awak- 
ing of bad passions, assaults, and mur- 
der. In the last sessions in an Irish 
county—Clare—only last month—June 
—the Chairman said the calendar was a 
disgrace to Ireland. ‘‘It contained a 
larger amount of savage assaults than 
on any previous occasion,” and these 
assaults he attributed in nine cases out 
of ten to drink, and Sunday is the day 
in Ireland when these terrible tempta- 
tions most abound. Mr. Blake, J.P., 
County Kilkenny, writes this month— 
July, 1873— 

“Nearly all the cases before us at petty ses- 


sions are drunkenness or fighting therefrom, and 
* greater number are from drinking on Sun- 
y.” 


Twelve months have elapsed since I last 
brought this question before the House. 
I was then beaten by a majority of 33. 
For the sake of our people give me a 
majority the other way to-night. I do 
not want to interfere with England— 
give us what they have in Scotland. For 
20 years the public-houses have been 
closed by law in Scotland. During that 
whole time there has not been—I am told 
by a Scottish Member who sits on my 
right—a single Petition to repeal the law, 
to re-open the public-houses in Scotland. 
We were once similarly circumstanced 
in Ireland. Up to the year 1833 our 
public-houses were all closed in Ireland, 
as they are now closed in Scotland. 1 
appeal now to English Members. If 
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drunkenness—and particularly Sunday 
drunkenness, with its train of vice, fight- 
ing, and murder—has become a national 
disgrace in Ireland, who inflicted it on 
us? Not an Irish, but an English Par- 
liament. A year had not elapsed after 
1833 when the Corporation of Dublin 
prayed that you would repeal the law 
and again close the public-houses on Sun- 
day. Retrace yoursteps now, and give us 
the boon you have given to Scotland. 
A year has passed over since I last ad- 
dressed the House on this subject, and 
how does public opinion now speak ? 
The first Petition on my list to day for 
the total closing of public-houses on Sun- 
day is from 215 deputy lieutenants and 
magistrates. The second is from eight 
Archbishops and Bishops, and from other 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church. The 
third is from the clergymen of the 
Catholic Church in Dublin and _ its 
vicinity, headed by Cardinal Cullen, 
whose name stands first on the list. The 
fourth is from eight Bishops and other 
dignitaries of the Protestant Church of 
Ireland, and the fifth is from the clergy 
of the Protestant Church in Dublin and 
its vicinity. Yesterday I presented 
several Petitions from the Presbyterian 
and other denominations from various 
parts of Ireland, all praying for the 
same—close up public-houses on Sun- 
days. Asnearly as I can calculate, in 
addition to the multitude of Petitions 
presented in the last Session, there have 
been presented this Session, up to the 
present, not less than 60 Petitions with 
at least 8,000 or 4,000 signatures, exclu- 
sive of many officially signed, each of 
which has, of course, only one signature. 
And now let me turn to tell the House 
after another year’s trial and considera- 
tion of the question, how many Petitions 
from Ireland have been presented to 
keep open public-houses on Sunday—not 
one. I inspected the Report of the 
Committee of this House on Petitions 
yesterday, and on its Paper not a single 
Petition is recorded against the Bill. 
You will perhaps hear something in 
the course of this debate as to the 
hardships inflicted on the working men 
of their going to their houses of wor- 
ship and coming from them not being 
able to get whisky to ‘‘keep their 
devotion warm on their return home.” 
But have the working men of Ireland 
appealed to this House to keep open 
public-houses on Sunday? Not a single 
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Petition has been presented from them ; 
not asingle meeting of them has been held 
to object to this Bill. Workmens’ clubs 
are now established in Dublin and are 
being established in other towns through 
Ireland. Most warmly do I wish them 
success. They are conducted by most 
intelligent men. Has a single Petition 
emanated from any one of those clubs? 
Not one. Who are to be benefited, I 
may here ask, by keeping public-houses 
open on Sunday? Not those who drink 
whisky, for they ruin their health and 
beggar their families, and fall into crime. 
Not the licensed vintners and spirit 
grocers who keep their houses open, for 
the Sunday drinker soon becomes incap- 
able of earning wages, and the profit of 
the sale is gone, and the licensed re- 
tailer of spirit and grocery who would 
hope to continue in receipt of money 
from the Sunday drunkard will be as 
much disappointed as the man in the 
fable who killed the goose to get all the 
golden eggs at once. There is only one 
Department of the State that can derive 
benefit from the continuance of selling 
whisky in Ireland on Sunday, and that 
is the ‘‘ Excise,” but of that I will only 
say that there exists not, and never 
will exist, in any Government or in the 
United Kingdom a single individual who 
would ever allow such a thought—a 
consideration to enter his mind. I will 
not take up the time of the House with 
the nonsense that is occasionally put 
forward on the subject that persons 
going on country excursions on Sunday 
cannot take recreation without the 
opportunity of purchasing whisky as 
refreshment. Those who are led into 
drinking on Sunday in Ireland are 
not those who go into the country for 
fresh air and exercise, but those who 
turn their steps from fresh air and 
country walks into unhealthy towns to 
fall into bad company and intoxication 
and crime. One word more as to the 
supposed necessity of whisky drinking 
on Sunday as refreshment. In the Bay 
of Dublin there are from 50 to 60trawlers, 
each with a crew of five men and a boy, 
and 200 or 300 herring boats with similar 
crews. And what is their rule? They do 
not allow any intoxicating liquor on 
board, although they are out for several 
days or a week each time, at hard labour 
and exposed to rough weather, and if 
they can bear so many days continuously 
without whisky, surely the well-fed 
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of buy’ 


the opportunity of buying whisky ; and, 
moreover, the Bill now before us does 
not prevent excursionists carrying with 
them as much whisky as they like, 
Some who call themselves philosophers, 
and deal with abstract platitudes, would 
denounce the Bill and its provisions as 
interfering with the liberty of the subject. 
Every law is an interference with indi- 
vidual liberty, and so we need not, I 
think, dwell on that objection. It is again 
objected to as ‘‘class legislation,” and 
the rich man’s private club has been de- 
nounced and contrasted with the poor 
man’s public-house. I went so fully into 
an exposure of the fallacy of comparing 
‘‘club-house”’ and ‘‘ public-house”’ to- 
gether in my observations on the Bill of 
last year, that I do not think it neces- 
sary to repeat them now. Another ob- 
jection made to the Bill is that if it pass 
into law, and that the ordinary houses 
for the sale of whisky be shut up, it will 
increase ‘illicit drinking.’”” The reply 
to that may be very short. There are 
several districts in Ireland in which 
voluntary closing for the whole of 
Sunday has taken place, and the evi- 
dence of the Catholic Bishops and cler, 
is that this result has not occurred; 
indeed, it is manifest that it has not 
occurred, for the towns in which the 
voluntary closing has taken place are 
described as most orderly in the even- 
ings, whereas before they were scenes 
of riot and disorder. This improved 
order could not exist if illicit drinking 
had increased. Its bad fruits could not 
be concealed in the shades of night. 
Moreover, if this Bill pass, the honest 
trader, the police, and the constabu- 
lary will all be combined against the 
illicit dealer, and he must cease his 
mischievous trade. I will only trespass 
now on the House with a few short 
extracts from authorities who command 
our respect on the question, and they are 
all written within the last month or two 
months. The Most Rev. Dr. Furlong, 
Bishop of Ferns, writes this month from 
Wexford— 


“T am happy to inform you that the 
Sunday closing observance, inaugurated in the 
Diocese of Ferns 17 years ago, has been produc- 
tive of the happiest results. We have no longer 
to deplore those frequent scenes of riot and dis- 
order, which formerly it was so painful to wit- 
ness. The County Wexford presents on Sun- 
days those features of quiet and repose, and 
exemption from all disturbance, so well sui 
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to a day specially devoted to the divine wor- 
ship.” 

G. J. Barry, Esq., J.P., Kilmallock, 
County Tipperary, writes as follows 
last month :— 

“A portion of this petty sessions’ district 
being in the diocese of Emily, the ‘Sunday 
temperance law’ is in force. Nodrink can be had 
on Sundays, consequently there is a complete ab- 
sence of fighting and drunkenness; but from that 

rtion of the district where the Sunday closing 
is not observed, drunken cases, riots, fighting, 
&e., = up pretty abundantly at — ses- 
sions, I find a pretty general feeling in favour 
of Sunday closing, even among the publicans. 
The latter don’t complain of any hardship where 
this ‘Sunday temperance law ’ is in force, and 
decidedly the public have no reason to complain, 
as the gain is altogether on their side.’ 


R. J. Hamilton, Esq., J.P., County 
Tyrone, writes thus, also last month— 


“Tt would be a great blessing to this country 
if the public-houses were closed. I cannot tell 
you the amount of drink that is sold in Dromore, 
near me, on Sundays; andit isa disgrace to this 
neighbourhood to see so many people coming 
home scarcely able to walk from the effects of 
intoxicating drink. Most of the drunken cases 
brought to Firlick Bench by the constabulary 
happen on Sundays.”’ 


Mr. Fitzmaurice, J.P., says— 


“ Having been nearly 30 years in the Com- 
mission of the Peace, I can confidently state 
that most of the crime committed in our district 
has arisen from Sunday drunkenness and in- 
toxication.” 


Mr. Rolleston, D.L., J.P., County Tip- 
perary, writes as follows :— 

“T was opposed to this (closing public-houses 
on Sundays) movement, but I have heard so 
much of the beneficial effects of Sunday closing 
in the Roman Catholic archdiocese of Cashel, 
promoted by the Archbishop, I am now as much 
in favour of it as I was opposed to it.” 


Mr. Hale, J.P., County Sligo, writes 
that he 


“ Believes that a great deal of crime is caused, 
and a great many poor families driven to ruin 
and the poor-house by Sunday drinking. By 
all means let_us have public-houses closed on 
Sunday. It will be a blessing to Ireland.” 


Mr. Disney, J.P., Curragh Camp, writes 
that— 


“The restrictions of the hours for the sale of 
intoxicating drinks has materially improved the 
morals of the people in this locality; never- 
theless, nothing but the entire cessation of the 
liquor traffic on Sundays will obtain the requisite 
decorum.” 


I will now leave the matter in the hands 
of the House. I wish it had fallen into 


the hands of an abler advocate. That 
could have easily happened, but it could 
not have fallen into the hands of one 
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who has seen more of the sad effects of 
intemperance than I have, and who 
well knows that among the agencies 
that perpetuate the vice of intemper- 
ance, there is not one that is more fruit- 
ful in all the evils that follow habits 
of intemperance with all their bad con- 
sequences than ‘Sunday drinking in 
Treland.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —({ Sir Dominic Corrigan.) 


Mr. CALLAN, in rising to move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months, said, he did so neither as 
an advocate of the licensed vintners 
nor because he was in favour of the un- 
restricted sale of intoxicating liquors on 
Sundays. He opposed the Bill on prin- 
ciple, because he disliked all such com- 
pulsory prohibitive legislation, and be- 
lieved that the passing of such a Bill 
would lead to the creation of evils of 
much greater magnitude—in the shape 
of ‘‘shebeens”’ and irregular houses— 
than those which the promoters of the 
Bill noe ope it was intended to remedy. 
He hoped that the House would deal 
summarily with the Bill, and that by its 
prompt rejection they would show that 
Parliament disapproved of those irrita- 
ting discussions, which could not by any 
possibility have any practical or bene- 
ficial result. He denied, from his own 
personal knowledge, that there was that 
unanimity in favour of the measure 
which the hon. Baronet alleged, and 
asserted that it was only a small and 
active minority who were in favour of 
Sunday closing. He pointed out that a 
Bill for regulating the sale of fermented 
and distilled liquors by retail on Sun- 
days in Ireland, which was prepared 
and brought in by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Longford (Mr. O’ Reilly), the 
noble Lord the Member for Monaghan 
(Lord Cremorne), and the senior Mem- 
ber for Dublin (Mr. Pim), read a first 
time and ordered to be printed on the 
18th of February 1868, extended the 
prohibition of the sale of liquors to 
be consumed on the premises to the en- 
tire of Sunday, but permitted their sale 
for consumption off the premises from 
2 o’clock to 4 o’clock, and from 8 o’clock 
to 90’clock, and by eating-house keepers 
to their customers at meals. After con- 
siderable discussion that Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee consisting of 15 
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Members—1 English, 1 Scotch, and 18 
Irish Members, all still Members of the 
House, with the exception of Mr. Pollard- 
Urquhart, Mr. Leader, and the noble 
Lord the late Governor General of India, 
the then Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 
Committee sat 13 days, extending over a 
period of more than two months, ex- 
amined 22 witnesses, representing almost 
every class and district in Ireland, and 
their unanimous Report and recom- 
mendations appeared in the shape of the 
Bill ‘‘as amended by the Select Com- 
mittee,” brought in by the same hon. 
Members, on the 26th of May of the 
same year, which merely restricted the 
hours for sale of liquors, whether drunk 
on or off the premises, from 2 o’clock 
to 7 o’clock in rural districts, and from 
2 to 9 o’clock in cities and towns of 
over 5,000 inhabitants, giving power to 
the magistrates in petty sessions to 
licence hotels in rural districts to remain 
open to 9 o’clock, and power to local 
boards to restrict the hours in towns 
of over 5,000 inhabitants to the hours 
fixed for rural districts. The Bill was 
not persevered with, but was re-intro- 
duced in 1869, and withdrawn on the 
representation that the subject would 
be dealt with by the Government Bill 
when introduced ; that promise was 
fully redeemed last Session when those 
restrictions, recommended by and em- 
bodied in the Bill of the Select Committee, 
were adopted and enacted by the Bill of 
last Session. He asked what case had 
been made out to justify an interference 
with the existing Act, which he asserted 
had been found to work satisfactorily, 
or what evidence had been brought for- 
ward to displace that given before the 
Select Committee? The hon. Baronet 
had produced no evidence as to the ne- 
cessity of the Bill. He had quoted the 
opinions of private individuals in favour 
of the movement, but he had produced 
no Report or statement in support of 
his views from the magistrates or the 
police, who were responsible for the 
good order and government of the coun- 
try, and the accuracy of which could be 
tested. On referring to the evidence 
taken by the Select Committee of 1868, 
he found that all those who had the 
largest experience of the working of the 
Acts regulating the liquor traffic were 
opposed to the total closing of public- 
houses .on Sundays. What said Mr. 
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the Metropolitan Police, Dublin, speak- 
ing from large experience ?—that “total 
closing on Sundays would not be desir- 
able.” Inspector Corr—well known, he 
was sure, tothe junior Memberfor Dublin, 
as he was to many hon. Members of 
the House, as one of the ablest and most 
experienced officers in the foree—gave 
strong evidence against total closing or 
absolute prohibition; as did also pro- 
bably the best known police magistrate 
in Ireland, Mr. Frank Thorpe Porter, 
for upwards of 20 years the chief divi- 
aibinal magistrate in Dublin. The Mayor 
of Cork considered that ‘‘it would be 
utterly impossible to stop the sale of in- 
toxicating drink on Sundays,” and con- 
sidered that ‘‘ the people, while in favour 
of increased restriction, were totally op- 

osed to entire prohibition ;”” and Canon 

‘Cabe, one of the most able and 
eminent dignitaries of the Catholic 
Church ‘in Dublin, while most favour- 
able to temperance and increased re- 
strictions, ‘‘could not recommend total 
closing on Sundays.’”’ The hon. Baronet 
referred to Scotland, and to the en- 
couraging results there of the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act. He (Mr. Callan) knew 
very little of Scotland, but if there was 
no drunkenness and gross immorality in 
the lower quarters of the large towns of 
Scotland on Sundays, then all he could 
say was that they were the most ma- 
ligned and calumniated people on the 
face of the earth. If the feeling in 
favour of closing public- houses on 
Sunday in Ireland was so universal as 
alleged, why not leave the matter to the 
spontaneous action of the people and 
lend their aid to the clergy in their 
effort to promote amongst and by the 
people a voluntary temperance law, 
which they would observe with fidelity ? 
He objected to the Bill as ‘‘ class legis- 
lation” which would press vexatiously 
on the artizan and labourer, and leave 
untouched the “ club of the rich 
man,’’ where the hon. Baronet and 
other supporters of the Bill could in- 
dulge in their ‘sherry and seltzer,” 
whilst the poor man who came out 
for a breath of fresh air after work- 
ing all the week could not get a 
‘drop of drink’””—even a glass of beer. 
He had often wondered at the remark- 
able absence of the name of the hon. 
Baronet from the division lists on the 
many Ooercion Bills for Ireland; but 
perhaps the present Bill afforded the ex- 
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lanation thatthe hon. Baronet was in 
avour of restrictive and coercive mea- 
sures for hiscountry. If his recollection 
did not fail him, the re Baronet in one 
of his canvassing harangues, spoke 
pathetically of the fb ars hard- 
ship of a law which would restrict the 
eople of Ireland from being allowed to 
i and enjoy their glass of whisky or 
beer on the Sunday. Yet the hon. 
Baronet now wished the House of 
Commons to pass a Bill which would 
impose restrictions on the people, and 
debar them from obtaining on the 
Sunday that which was necessary for 
them. He (Mr. Callan) thought they 
had quite enough of restrictions in Ire- 
land, without the hon. Baronet coming 
forward to aid in imposing further re- 
strictions on its people. He recollected 
that one of the most eloquent speeches 
that had been made against closing 
public-houses on Sundays was made by 
the hon. Baronet. [Sir Dominic Cor- 
riGAN: No, no; that is quite a mistake. | 
He thought, as he said before, in re- 
ferring to it, that he remembered the 
hon. Baronet saying that if he landed at 
Kingstown on a Sunday from his yacht, 
he might go to his club or to an hotel 
and have a glass of sherry and seltzer- 
water, or a ‘‘ brandy and soda,” and 
that it would be a hardship that his 
boatmen, who might be wet through 
and exhausted by their exertions, could 
not get even a glass of ‘‘ grog” ata 
public-house. The hon. Baronet seemed 
to sneer at those Members who had ex- 
pressed their sympathy for the working 
men, and said they were a class of persons 
whom he did not trust. Very probably 
the mistrust was mutual, and he (Mr. 
Callan) should be surprised if the work- 
ing men of Dublin did not at the coming 
General Election show in a very marked 
manner their mistrust of the hon. Mem- 
ber. The hon. Baronet had asked by 
what authority the opponents of. his 
Bill spoke on behalf of the working 
men of Ireland, and called upon them 
to. show their ‘‘ credentials.” ‘Well, 
he (Mr. Callan) required no credentials 
of the kind. In every movement having 
for its object the advancement of, or the 
interest of, the working man, he had, in 
the county to which. he belonged, taken 
his part, and on their behalf and in their 
name he objected to this most vexa- 
tious Bill. He could not understand 
why the hon. Baronet persisted with it 
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unless, indeed, he wished to leave it 
as a parting bequest to his constitu- 
ents on his leave-taking, now on the eve 
of a dissolution. If the hon. Baronet 
introduced a Bill of a permissive nature, 
giving the power of closing public- 
houses on the Sunday to a substantial 
majority of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, say three-fourths or four-fifths, he 
would support it on principle, as a 
logical sequence to the demand of the 
people for Home Rule, and also because 
such a power, whilst it would never be 
exercised against respectable and pro- 
perly conducted houses, would act as 
a salutary check and deterrent on parties 
otherwise disposed. The reason why 
Sunday closing had succeeded so well in 
the dioceses of Cashel and Ferns was 
because it was done with the concurrence 
of the people. And he could confidently 
assert that such an arbitrary Bill as the 
one before the House would never meet 
with the concurrence of the people, but 
on the contrary would act as a repellant 
and seriously injure, rather than serve, 
the voluntary movement in those dis- 
tricts. Before sitting down, he must 
express his surprise at the character 
given to the people of Dublin and 
suburbs by their Representative. If he 
(Mr. Callan) were a stranger, he would, 
after hearing the hon. Baronet, leave 
the House under the impression that 
the principal Sunday characteristics of 
the hon. Baronet’s constituents was 
drunkenness and disorderly ‘‘rowdy- 
ism.”’ Well, he could, from personal 
knowledge, assure the House that the 
people of Dublin, the artizans and work- 
ing classes, were most exemplary—credit- 
able alike to themselves and their coun- 
try. Such a Bill as this could not work 
without the consent of the people, and 
no evidence had been produced to the 
House by the hon. Baronet to show that 
the people of Ireland had consented to 
accept the measure, therefore he felt 
justified in moving its rejection. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER ventured to second 
the Amendment at the risk of incurring 
the censure of the hon. Baronet, who 
said he could not approve the gratuitous 
champions of the working men in this 
matter. He (Mr. Lowther) strongly 
objected to the view of some supporters 
of the measure, that it should be passed 
because bodies of persons outside were 
loud in their advocacy of it; and he 
could not understand why in a matter 
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of that nature, the working classes of 
Ireland should be legislated for in an 
exceptional manner. He regarded the 
individual opinion of Members of Par- 
liament, as opposed to the moving im- 
pulse of the mere delegate, as an element 
of Parliamentary government which 
should be jealously guarded. Nothing 
could be more harmful to the influence 
of the House than the propagation 
of an opinion, that no one should be 
listened to unless he could prove for 
the occasion that he was the delegate of 
others outside. That would be de- 
structive of the very essence of Parlia- 
mentary government. But after all, 
what was the hon. Baronet but a gra- 
tuitous champion in this matter—the 
amicus curte of those whose views he 
advocated? He could not, however, 
but recollect that the hon. Baronet had 
been a party to the Licensing Act of 
last Session, and therefore he could not 
understand why he should come down to 
that House, in the second week in July, 
and ask them to disturb that arrange- 
ment, which, whatever might be its 
defects, or whatever might be its merits, 
had been generally accepted as no unfair 
settlement of the question. The hon. 
Baronet, who had very much overstated 
his case, must be fully aware that that was 
a question on which considerable differ- 
ence of opinion existed. He was, he was 
bound to confess, much struck at the 
success of the hon. Baronet in getting 
a House together; but, at the same 
time, he would venture to observe that 
if a vote of the House were now taken 
on the Bill, it would represent rather 
the opinion of Irish Members than the 
pronounced decision of the Imperial 
Legislature. Great stress had been laid 
upon the fact that Petitions numerously 
signed had been presented in favour of 
the Bill; but they all knew how Peti- 
tions of that kind were got up, and 
therefore he attached no importance to 
them. The hon. Baronet had, however, 
urged another and a better argument in 
favour of his Bill. He had told the 
House that all the rows and riots in 
Ireland, nay, he went further and in- 
cluded sedition, were to be traced to the 
use of whisky-punch in public-houses on 
Sundays. Now, if the hon. Baronet 
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could assure the House that Ireland 
would become quiet, peaceful, and loyal, 
if the Billwere passed, he (Mr. Lowther), 
although he differed from it in principle, 


Mr. J. Lowther 


{COMMONS} 


would be inclined to support it. That, 
indeed, would be a strong case made 
out in its favour, and the measure itself 
would be an agreeable substitute for 
Coercion Acts and Arms Acts and for 
Acts suspending the constitutional pri- 
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vileges of the subject. Still the Bill 
would only provide an immunity from 
outrage and disloyalty on one day out 
of seven, so that his statistics and facts 
went beyond the scope of his Bill. Then 
as regarded the settlement of last year, 
he (Mr. Lowther) was not going to say 
that it was to be considered a final one; 
but he would say that the hon. Baronet 
had not made out any case for disturbing 
that settlement in a way which would 
only apply to Ireland. He objected to 
such piecemeal dealing with a particular 
subject, and thought it better than have 
three Acts dealing with the same sub- 
ject, they should be all consolidated in a 
sense which would render the application 
of the combined Act universal throughout 
the United Kingdom. He hoped that 
when they did come to amend the Licen- 
sing Act, the measure would be framed 
ina considerate spirit,and made capable 
of universal application. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” —(Jfr. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON sup- 
ported the Bill. There was, he said, a 
growing feeling in favour of it through- 
out the county which he had represented 
for the last thirty-eight years, and his 
experience led him to believe that it 
would be acceptable to the working 
classes of Ireland. That feeling was 
evident from the number of Petitions 
presented in favour of the Bill signed by 
the clergy and laity of all denominations. 
They bore testimony that drunkenness 
was the curse of the Irish peasantry,— 
and that by preventing it, they would go 
far to alleviate the evils of Ireland. 
There was no question whatever, that 
the greater the facilities for obtaining 
drink, the more the prisons were filled. 
Anyone who doubted what would be the 
result of passing this measure, he would 
refer to the evidence taken before Mr. 
O’Reilly’s Committee, where he would 
see how wide-spread had been the bless- 
ing attending the Christian and pa- 
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triotic efforts of one Roman Catholic 
Prelate, who had got the publicans 
within his diocese to close their houses 
upon the Sabbath day. Again, he 
would mention that in the first year 
after Forbes-Mackenzie’s Act came into 
operation in Scotland, crime and outrage 
abated, and that in the City of Glasgow 
a vote of £12,000 for the enlargement 
of the prison, made by the municipality 
the year before, was declared unne- 
cessary. It had, however, been stated 
that the closing of the public-houses 
drove the people into illicit houses, and 
that there was a great deal of clandestine 
drunkenness. So persistently had that 
been stated that a Royal Commission, 
presided over by Sir George Clerk, had 
been appointed to inquire into it, and 
their Report gave it a full contradiction. 

Mr. BRUEN said, the Bill proposed 
that there should be a total stoppage of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors on Sun- 
days. Now, he did not deny the extreme 
value to society of checking intemperance, 
but there was some danger in attempting 
to do so—they would deprive some men 
of their fair and just rights. The human 
frame was so constituted that men got 
hungry and thirsty on Sundays as well 
as other days, and he therefore thought 
it extremely unfair to tell the labouring 
man who took one glass of beer upon 
Sunday, that he would no longer be 
permitted to do so because his neighbour 
took ten. Again, under this Bill a bond 
fide traveller was defined to be a man 
five miles away from home. Now that 
was too short a distance where they had 
a railway, and it was too long a distance 
where 8 man was making a journey on 
foot. The effect of it in Dublin would 
be to turn all the Sunday drunkenness 
of that city loose upon Kingstown, which 
was more than five miles distant. He 
could not deny the great evils that arose 
in Ireland from habits of intemperance, 
particularly as regarded Sunday drink- 
ing; but he did not think that such an 
extreme measure as that proposed was 
necessary to meet those evils, whilst it 
was likely to interfere with the con- 
venience and legitimate wants of many 
persons. They ought, if possible, to 
prevent the intemperance of those who 
indulged in excesses in such a way as 
not to interfere with the moderate and 
perhaps necessary use of certain refresh- 
ments to the thirsty or weary traveller. 
The great majority of people believed 
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that the moderate use of spirituous and 
fermented drinks was both healthful 
and beneficial, and it was an opinion 
founded upon common sense, and there- 
fore he did not see the necessity for 
bringing in a Bill to prevent men sup- 
plying what was a natural want. If 
they wished to be consistent they would 
have to extend the prohibition to all 
classes of the community, and then they 
would have in Ireland an agitation as 
extreme as that which took place in this 
country some years ago on the occasion 
of Lord Robert Grosvenor’s Bill. These 
were reasons which induced him to hesi- 
tate before giving his support to this 
Bill. As to the opinions of the working 
classes on the subject, he was bound to 
say that although he presented a Petition 
from a large number of his constituents 
last year in favour of the Bill he had not 
been asked to present one either for or 
against the measure in the present Ses- 
sion. Under such circumstances, he 
thought he was justified in supposing 
that his constituents were still favourable 
to the object of the Bill. He should 
therefore vote for the second reading, 
being willing to give the Bill a trial as 
an experiment, and believing that a 
large number of the working classes 
desired it. At the same time, in case it 
should prove to be inconvenient to a 
majority of the people, he reserved to 
himself the right to move for its repeal 
on some future occasion. 

Mr. PIM said, he advocated this 
measure in the interests of the large 
number of persons—men, women and 
children—who were employed in the 
public-houses in Ireland. He had ob- 
tained a Return last Session, which 
showed that there were in Ireland more 
than 18,000 houses licensed for the re- 
tail sale of spirits or beer, and he thought 
it was not too high an estimate if he 
assumed that the attendants and ser- 
vants in these 18,000 houses were at 
least 50,000. These persons, many of 
whom were under 18 years of age, were 
employed in Dublin from 7 o’clock in 
the morning until 11 o’clock at night, 
during six days of the week, and from 
2 o’clock to 9 o’clock on Sundays, making 
in all 103 hours of weekly toil, while 
factory hands worked for only 60 hours, 
and were now seeking a reduction to 
54 hours a-week. Parliament had legis- 
lated as respected factories and mines 
and workshops, and he (Mr. Pim) thought 
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that similar care ought to be given to 
the case of those who were employed 
in public-houses. These young men and 
young women and boys were kept for 
103 hours in Dublin and other large 
towns, and for 95 hours in country 
places, serving out beer and whisky, 
and on their account he asked for at 
least one day in the week as a holiday 
—a day of rest from toil, of religious 
observance and of rational and health- 
ful recreation. The employment might 
not be very laborious, but it was 
continuous, and the time occupied 
was long. They were, moreover, ex- 
posed to the handling, and sight, and 
smell of that which was a strong tempta- 
tion, and their very fatigue increased the 
inducement to indulge in it. He would 
himself wish to go farther, and to pre- 
vent anyone under 21 years of age from 
being employed in a public-house for 
more than 10 hours on any day; but the 
closing of public-houses on Sundays 
would do something in this direction. 
The loss of the Sunday trade would have 
important compensations for the owners 
of public-houses. They would save the 
Sunday expenses, which were consider- 
able, and they and their families would 
enjoy a weekly holiday, which many of 
them never had now. He knew that 
many of the most respectable vintners 
would gladly close their shops on Sun- 
days, if their neighbours in the same 
trade would close their shops also; but 
while others kept open they thought they 
must do the same or that they would 
lose their week-day customers. In the 
year 1867 he had presented a Petition 
to the House signed by 2385 spirit 
grocers and vintners, praying for the 
closing of public-houses on Sundays, 
and he had no doubt that very many 
others would support closing on Sun- 
days but that they feared that illicit 
trade would be carried on, and that 
drink would be sold notwithstanding 
the legal prohibition. No doubt it 
was impossible wholly to prevent the 
illicit sale of strong drink. Our laws 
and punishments did not wholly pre- 
vent robbery and other crimes. But he 
thought the police ought to be able to se- 
cure the practical observance of the law, 
and the Act of last year had given them 
much greater facilities for doing so. If 
the shutting up of the public houses 
lessened drunkenness, the police would 
have more time to devote to this object. 


Mr. Pim 
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For whose benefit, he would ask, were 
the public-houses to be kept open on Sun- 
days? It was said to be for the benefit of 
the working classes; but if this were so, 
it was strange that there were no Peti- 
tions from the working classes against 
the present Bill. Almost all the Petitions 
forwarded to the House were in its 
favour. He maintained that the work- 
ing classes in Ireland were favourable to 
Sunday closing, and he would refer to 
one fact in proof of his assertion. In 
the spring of last year a meeting was 
held in the City of Dublin—he was not 
sure whether in favour of the Permis- 
sive Bill or of Sunday closing—at which 
a person presented himself, claiming to 
speak for the artizans and tradesmen of 
Dublin, and stating that it would be un- 
fair to them to close the public-houses on 
Sunday. The result of the declaration 
so made was that a meeting of the arti- 
zans and working men was held in the 
large room at the Mechanics’ Institute. 
He (Mr. Pim) was informed that the 
room was crowded —more than 1,000 
persons being present, and the meeting 
very enthusiastic. The resolutions were 
almost unanimously adopted, and a 
Petition signed by the chairman was 
presented to this House, praying that the 
Bill for closing public-houses on Sunday 
might becomelaw. This wasthe only meet- 
ing of working men which he wasaware of 
having been called to express an opinion 
on the subject; but he challenged the 
opposers of the measure to get up such 
meetings in Dublin and elsewhere, and 
thus: ascertain what the wishes of the 
working men really were. Let meetings 
of working men be held, not under the 
influence of those who were opposed to 
Sunday closing, nor of those who were its 
advocates, but meetings impartially con- 
ducted and free from constraint, and the 
decision of these meetings, whether for 
or against the proposed measure, would 
have great influence, and would go far 
to decide the course which ought to be 
pursued. There were difficulties in the 
way of closing public-houses on Sunday 
in England which did not exist in Ire- 
land. In England, beer was an article of 
diet—it was consumed by almost every 
family at dinner; but it was not so in 
Ireland. Very few of the artizan class 
in Ireland used beer at their meals, and 
therefore they would not be inconve- 
nienced in this respect by the public- 
houses being closed on Sundays. The 
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trade was a dangerous one for all who 
were concerned init. It exposed them 
to a great, a most seductive temptation, 
and many fell victims to it. The long 
hours and continuous work increased the 
danger. He would appeal to the owners 
of public-houses themselves whether this 
was not true. Would any man in the 
trade bring up his children as attendants 
in a public-house, if he could possibly 
avoid it? Ifthe trade must be carried 
on, we ought to try to reduce its 
danger to a minimum. He believed 
it would be a great blessing to those 
engaged in the trade, as well as to 
their families and servants, to get at least 
one day in the week free. He would be 
glad if it were possible to prevent any 
young persons from being employed in 
a public-house. Men might withstand the 
temptation, even with the constant sight 
and smell and taste, but it must act 
fearfully on the young. Pass this Bill, 
give them one day of freedom in each 
week—one day for innocent and health- 
ful enjoyment in common with the other 
classes of the community, and they would 
have done something to strengthen them 
against the temptations of the other six. 
He was convinced that the proposed 
measure was fully justified by public 
opinion in Ireland, and he had no doubt 
that if it could be submitted to an Irish 
Parliament it would be adopted without 
much hesitation. He should therefore 
give his cordial support to the second 
reading. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, there was one argument used by 
the hon. Baronet who moved the second 
reading, and repeated by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, against 
which he must enter his humble protest. 
Both hon. Gentlemen referred to the 
circumstance that a great number of 
Petitions had been presented in favour 
of the Bill, while none were sent in 
against it; and they alleged that that 
was a conclusive proof that the people 
of Ireland were in its favour. Now, so 
far as the Petitions in its favour went he 
had nothing to say; but he must protest 
against the conclusion arrived at that 
because no Petitions were sent in against 
it, the people of Ireland were in favour 
of a measure of this description. For 
his own part, he was personally opposed 
to legislation like that, and against being 
put down as a Ning = of such restric- 
tive regulations. enever the people 
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of Ireland saw there was a probability 
of a Bill of the kind becoming law, then 
he had no doubt they would exhibit their 
feelings in a manner not to be mistaken. 
The fact was, that in conjunction with 
the people of England, the Irish nation 
were very careful in seeing that the 
privileges they already possessed should 
not be interfered with or curtailed, but, 
however, they could not always be 
petitioning in favour of what they had 
already obtained. It was not his inten- 
tion to go into the arguments for or 
against the Bill, for he could add nothing 
to them ; but he must object to the sug- 
gestion thrown out by the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Bruen). The hon. Gen- 
tleman said that it was meant as an ex- 
periment; but that was not the way to 
deal with important interests that would 
be seriously affected by its provisions. 
They ought to make up their minds as 
to what was right, and if Parliament 
thought the people of Ireland were in 
favour of some such measure, it would 
no doubt adopt the same course it did 
in the case of Scotland. In that case, 
it was represented that great advantage 
followed the adoption of the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act as regarded that country; 
but he was informed that great differ- 
ences of opinion existed as to the work- 
ing of that Act in Scotland. Although 
the majority of Scotch Members in the 
House were in its favour, there was, he 
repeated, a great difference of opinion 
even among Scotchmen themselves, as 
to whether it promoted the cause of 
morality and sobriety. Thecircumstances 
of the two countries were, however, ex- 
tremely different, for it was not the cus- 
tom in Ireland to observe the Sunday 
with that degree of strictness with which 
it was kept by the Scotch people, who 
were Presbyterians; and he was by no 
means satisfied that any attempt to 
enforce the closing of public-houses on 
Sunday would be received in Ireland 
with anything like that unanimity which 
should justify the House in adopting 
such a measure. Moreover, that was 
not the time to proceed with the trial of 
another experiment of that nature. If 
it were to be done at all, it ought to 
have been proposed when the Govern- 
ment introduced a Bill dealing with the 
whole system of licensing. The opinions 
of the Government were clearly ex- 
pressed ; the Bill was debated fully in 
the House, and it was not then considered 
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that public opinion in Ireland was in 
favour of prohibiting the sale of liquors 
on Sundays. If the House on that oc- 
casion differed from the promoters of 
the Bill, they ought to have said so. 
The opinion of the House was not that 
public-houses should be closed on Sun- 
days, but that the hours of sale should 
be more restricted on Sundays than on 
other days both in England and in Ire- 
land. Under that Act the trade had 
been regulated; much more severe 
penalties had been enacted for every 
violation of the licensing laws ; the hours 
of sale were restricted, and the distinc- 
tion between Sundays and other days of 
the week was rendered more marked by 
shortening the hours of sale on Sundays, 
and if the subject was again to be 
opened up, it must necessarily be at- 
tended with very serious evils. He knew 
there were hon. Members in that House 
who looked upon publicans as enemies 
of the human race, to be crushed and 
put down as soon as possible. He for 
one did not look upon them in any such 
light. They were a respectable class of 
tradesmen who supplied one of the neces- 
sities of the community ; whose business 
that House had a right to regulate in 
the interests of law and order; but, 
giving their trade the sanction of that 
law, they were not at liberty to interfere 
with them by continual attacks like the 
proposing ‘of a Bill of this description. 
He believed that such a course went far 
to justify them in assuming the aggres- 
sive attitude they had assumed. The 
House must be aware that their charac- 
ter and respectability was a matter of 
great public interest, and they ought 
not to be continually exposed to attacks 
on their trade and the large vested in- 
terests which were involved in it. On the 
part of the Government, therefore, he 
could not give his sanction to this Bill. 
His own opinion was entirely adverse to 
such legislation as class legislation, and 
as a most unnecessary interference with 
trade, and especially one in which a 
large capital was vested. If it were the 
prevailing opinion that public-houses 
should be closed on Sundays, the duty 
of the Legislature would be clear and 
distinct, and such a course ought to have 
been insisted upon last Session when 
the Licensing Bill was before the House; 
but until that time came and a stronger 
feeling prevailed in its favour than now 
existed, he should, on the part of the 
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Government, give his vote against such 
a proceeding. 


Sm FREDERIOK W. HEYGATE 
differed entirely from the conclusions 
arrived at by the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He knew that in 
his own district in the North of Ireland 
the strongest possible feeling existed in 
favour of closing public-houses on Sun- 
days, and in that part of the country, 
the people of whatever religious denomi- 
nation joined in strongly advocating 
every possible restriction on the con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors and the 
temptation to indulge in them. He did 
not see why something like the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act should not be applied to 
Ireland. As an Englishman, however, 
he thought it was impossible to enact 
such a law for England, the tastes and 
habits of the people being so different. 
It must be remembered that in England 
beer was what might be generally termed 
the national beverage, but in Ireland 
spirits were generally drunk, and he 
need hardly say that in many cases, the 
worst consequences followed, even among 
otherwise well-conducted persons. No 
one could be better adapted for bringing 
forward such a Bill than the hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved the second reading, 
inasmuch as, belonging to the medical 
profession, he knew the fatal effects pro- 
duced by the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors. Perhaps the best result of the 
present debate might be that some mea- 
sure of a tentative nature would be in- 
troduced. The Committee of 1868 sug- 
gested a reduction of the hours during 
which public-houses should be permitted 
to remain open on Sundays, and he 
thought it would be well to carry out 
their recommendations. Toclose public- 
houses entirely was a serious step to take, 
as it would certainly lead to great agita- 
tion, and would have to be followed a 
year or so later by the modification or 
the repeal of the Act by which the 
change had been effected. He did not 
wish to detain the House with longer 
observations on the subject, which in- 
volved important questions of a philo- 
sophical nature. He was as anxious as 
were any of the advocates of the Bill, 
but he hoped his advice would be taken. 
If the Motion went to a division, he 
should support the second reading, but 
only in the hope that the measure would 
eventually take a purely remedial form. 
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Mr. Szrszant SHERLOCK observed 
that the hon. Baronet who had just 

ken founded his argument on the 
fact that beer was the common drink in 
England, while whisky was the common 
drink in Ireland ; but the Act prohibited 
also the sale of beer in Ireland within 
the specified limits. In his opinion, 
legislation against the drunkard, and not 
against the victualler, should be the 
principle upon which Parliament should 
act. He was opposed to all coercive 
legislation to enforce abstinence, for if 
they proceeded upon that ground with 
what consistency could they allow 
their clubs to remain open? In Switzer- 
land it was against the drunkard that 
they legislated; and he had seen in a 
tavern in that country a notice that a 
particular individual, therein named, 
was not to be served for two years, under 
penalties which, for a third offence, in- 
volved imprisonment. It was true that 
in some districts of Ireland public-houses 
were closed on Sundays in consequence 
of the influence exerted by the clergy, 
and there could be no objection to such 
a proceeding, because it was perfectly 
voluntary ; but he was unwilling to bring 
about such a result by coercion, and 
therefore he should record his vote 
against the second reading of the Bill. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCEsaid, he should 
certainly oppose the Bill unless he re- 
ceived the assurance that it would re- 
ceive a considerable modification in Com- 
mittee. He could see no reason why a 
man, because he happened to be poor, 
should not be entitled to the refreshment 
on a Sunday which he was accustomed 
to have on a week-day. He should only 
support the second reading of the Bill 
if that privilege were reserved to the 
poor man. As toclubs, they were very dif- 
ferent from public-houses kept by persons 
whose interest it was to sell as much 
drink as they possibly could. In clubs, 
whether frequented by the rich or the 
poor, it was quite different, because there 
the interest of the persons concerned 
was that the place should be quietly and 
respectably conducted. 

Mr. J. MARTIN said, that in his 
opinion the people of Ireland were de- 
cidedly in favour of this Bill. He did 
not pretend to say what would be its 
fate in any English Parliament; but of 
this he was certain, that an Irish Parlia- 
ment sitting at College Green would un- 
doubtedly give effect to the public wishes 
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by passing it into law. It was, he 
thought, a good measure, and had his 
cordial support. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
in the year 1856 he had been a Member 
of the Committee of thelate Mr. Berkeley, - 
when feeling ran high in this metropolis 
and when a Gentleman, then a Member 
of the House (Mr. Dundas), had stated 
that such expressions of opinion could 
best be arrested by the “ trail of a six- 
pounder.” At that time public opinion 
was against the then legislation, and 
he had in consequence supported Mr. 
Berkeley. It might appear strange that 
he should take a different course upon 
that occasion, but circumstances were 
changed. Now, however it arose, he had 
no expression of opinion from his con- 
stituents against this Bill, onthecontrary, 
many Petitions were forwarded to him 
in its favour, many, strange to say, from 
spirit dealers. Under such circumstances 
he did not feel justified—no matter what 
was hisown opinion—in going against the 
opinion thus expressed by a section of 
his constituents, and finding no move- 
ment on the opposite side, he therefore 
should not vote on that occasion. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he was a promoter of the Permissive 
Bill, but nevertheless deemed it his duty 
to vote against the present measure. In 
the course of the debate on the Licensing 
Act a proposal was made to give two- 
thirds of the magistrates power to close 
public-houses on Sundays, but only 25 
hon. Members voted in favour of it. If 
all the clergy of the different denomina- 
tions were united in the desire to carry 
out the object of this Bill they could 
easily do so without any legislation 
whatever. That had actually been done 
by an Irish Prelate in the county of 
Tipperary, through his own individual 
exertions, and what had been done there 
might be doneelsewhere. It was, how- 
ever, found that that did not prevent 
drinking, and the small number of pub- 
licans who had taken six-day licences 
showed that the trade was not in favour 
of Sunday closing. He was entirely 
opposed to the principle of the Bill. He 
thought it a cruel thing to attempt to 
harass persons in a humble sphere with 
restrictions that could not affect those 
who were well off. How was the pub- 
lican to know whether a man was five 
miles from his home; and what sort of 
evidence was to be deemed sufficient to 
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satisfy him? And if a man were ‘to be 
allowed a glass of beer or of spirits after 
waiking five miles, could it be refused to 
one who had walked only four and a- 
half? Persons coming from their places 
of worship in the mountains should cer- 
tainly be allowed that privilege; and he 
hoped the hon. Member for Dublin 
would see the matter in the same light. 
He contended that Irishmen drank much 
less than Scotchmen or Englishmen, and 
denied that there was anything like 
unanimity of opinion in Ireland in favour 
of the Bill. 

Cotonen STUART KNOX said, he 
took great interest in the success of the 
measure, and therefore could not but 
express his regret at the slight interest 
taken in the matter by the Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He was 
sorry to hear the speech of the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary, the more so 
as the noble Marquess’s share in the 
Government of Ireland during the last 
three years had given great satisfaction. 
Fenians, Home Rulers, and other rebels 
assembled in puklic-houses on Sundays 
to plot against the country, and that 
was a reason why the Home Secretary 
and the noble Marquess should have 
urged on the House the importance of 
passing the Bill. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that was 
not a question affecting Ireland only; 
but even if it were, he denied that there 
was any such unanimity in Ireland on 
this subject as had been represented. 
Many of, indeed, nearly all, the magis- 
trates or persons exercising jurisdiction 
in the larger towns and centres of Ire- 
land, who were examined before the 
Committee, stated that it would be a 
bad thing if public-houses were wholly 
closed on Sundays. It was unfair to the 
publicans of both countries to assume 
that they desired to carry on their busi- 
ness—subject of course to their own 
reasonable profits—from any other 
motive than that of affording a legiti- 
mate public convenience. It was all 
very well to say that the cases of public- 
houses and of clubs were entirely differ- 
ent; but no view that could be held on 
that point could justify the proposition 
contained in the Bill. He could not see 
how they could legislate for particular 
individuals by depriving others, who 
committed no offence, of what was their 
right. The principle of the Bill was 


applicable not only to Ireland, but to 
Mr. UM‘ Carthy Downing 
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land also ; and: he believed ‘that it 
would be a bad thing absolutely to close 
all public-houses on Sundays, because it 
would be monstrously unfair to do so, as 
it would work much hardship in indi- 
vidual cases. How often, for instance, 
did it happen—as the hon. Member for 
Dublin must know full well—that spirits 
were wanted on Sundays for medical 
purposes ; and had he no regard for 
what might happen when, by the legis- 
lation he proposed, it would be denied? 
He should oppose the Bill. 

Str DOMINIC CORRIGAN, in reply, 
said, he had no desire to stand by the 
traveller’s clause or by the limit of five 
miles; but to leave those and other 
details to be determined by the Com- 
mittee, preserving, however, the prin- 
ciple of the Bill as one for closing on 
Sundays. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 83; Noes 
140: Majority 57. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put of for three 
months. 


MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS EXTENSION 
BILL—[Buz 48]. 
(Mr. Henry Samuelson, Mr. Wykeham Martin, 
Mr. Staveley Hill.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading «ead. 

Mr. HENRY SAMUELSON said, 
that at the present period of the Session 
it was quite impossible to go on with 
the Bill with any chance of success. He 
had, however, reason to hope from a 
statement made to the House by the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board during the debate on the ques- 
tion of appointing the Select Committee 
on Boundaries, that the Government 
were in favour of the principle of the 
measure, and he hoped that they would 
bring in a Bill embodying the main 
principle of his Bill. If not he should 
certainly re-introduce his Bill next Ses- 
sion. e therefore moved that the 
Order be discharged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the said Order be discharged.” — 
(Mr. Henry Samuelson.) 
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Mr. GOLDNEY wished to know, be+ 
fore the Motion was agreed to, whether 
the Government agreed in the principle 
of the Bill, which might be introduced 
again next Session. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had not had an 
opportunity of consulting his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
yernment Board (Mr. Stansfeld) on the 
subject, but he might say that, although 
the question was deserving of attention, 
the details of the present Bill were 
faulty, and if it went to a division it 
would be his duty to vote against the 
second reading. What the Bill proposed 
to do, must be done in a different way. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, under the 
circumstances, objected to the Motion for 
the discharge of the Order, until the 
House had an opportunity of discussing 
and expressing an opinion on its prin- 
ciple. They ought to have some formal 
statement of the views of the Govern- 
ment on the subject. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER moved that in 
the absence of the President of the Local 
Government Board, the debate be ad- 
journed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Robert Fowler.) 


Mr. RAIKES regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Tocal Government Board was not in his 
place, to state whether the principle of 
the Bill was to become that of the Go- 
vernment measure. 

Mr. SAMUELSON said, that the 
statement that the Government would 
consider the question with a view to 
legislation arose upon discussion of an 
Amendment moved by him, that the 
boundariesof Municipal Boroughs should 
be considered in the Committee on 
Boundaries. He could not help think- 
ing that hon. Members on the Opposition 
Benches found it convenient to discuss 
the withdrawal of his hon. Relative’s 
modest little Bill in order to prevent the 
Burials Bill from coming on. 

Smrr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, that it might with quite as 
much reason be said that the Bill was 
being withdrawn unexpectedly, and 
without Notice, in order that the Burials 
Bill might come on. The present mea- 
sure was brought in at an early period 
of the Session, and then, when an op- 
portunity was afforded for discussing the 
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Bill and justifying it, the hon. Member 
proposed its withdrawal. 


Mr. HENRY SAMUELSON said, 
that he failed to understand the utility 
of occupying the time of the House by a 
discussion of the details of a Bill which 
there was no chance of passing so late 
in the Session. He had put the Bill on 
the Paper for second reading on a Wed- 
nesday in the middle of the Session, and 
had not the House been adjourned over 
that day in consequence of the Ministerial 
resignation he would have been quite 
prepared to discuss and justify the 
measure. He did not assert that the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board had promised to legislate in the 
spirit of the Bill, but that he had ex- 
pressed his approval of some such 
method of relieving municipal boroughs 
from expense in procuring an extension 
of their boundaries. He would intro- 
duce the Bill next Session. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
did not concur in the Bill, but could not 
join in the unusual course of refusing 
to allow the Order to be discharged. 


Motion agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be adjourned till this day 
three months.” —( Mr. Henry Samuelson.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 185; Noes 
91: Majority 94. 


BURIALS BILL. [Brix 9]. 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
Mr. Hadfield, Mr. M* Arthur.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in moving 
that Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair, 
in order that the House might go into 
Committee on the Bill said, that but for 
the extraordinary and unprecedented 
course which had been taken in regard 
to it, he would have contented himself by 
merely raising his hat when the Order 
was read. He found himself confronted 
by two hostile Amendments which had 
been put on the Paper by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Chester (Mr. Raikes). He, 
however, knew the hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge too well. If 
he once got on his legs to deal with a 
subject of the kind, no human power 
would ever bring him down before the 
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time fixed by the rules of the House for 
closing the debate. Having no wish 
that the hon. Member should have the 
whole of the talking that day, he —— 
the House would hear him for a few 
minutes. He desired to explain that as 
a private Member, he had found it im- 

ossible under the rules of the House to 

ring on his measure on an earlier day, 
and that he had applied to the Govern- 
ment to help him. Wednesday had 
been all along his only day. The House 
had sat 15 Wednesdays, and on those 
occasions had had 104 Bills to deal with, 
giving an average of 47 minutes to each 
Bill. A glance at those figures would 
show how impossible it had been for 
him to get on faster. First let him say a 
word as to the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chester, who 
desired fuller information on the subject 
before the passing of a Bill like the 
present. His thirsty soul yearned for 
more knowledge and more light; but it 
so happened the House was in posses- 
sion of information fuller and more ac- 
curate than any ever placed before it in 
preceding Sessions ; while with regard to 
the one placed on the Paper by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge, it 
had had the effect of preventing his 


bringing on the Bill, because the Go- 
vernment had been unable-to afford him 


any assistance in the matter. A House 
of upwards of 500 Members—the fullest 
that had ever divided on a private Mem- 
ber’s Bill—had, aftera long and eloquent 
speech against the measure from the 
Leader of the Opposition, resolved by a 
majority of 63 to read the Bill a second 
time. Did the hon. Member think that his 
ingenuity and his eloquence would pre- 
vail where the ingenuity and eloquence 
of the right hon. Gentleman had failed ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire was very differentin 
opposition from what he wasin power, and 
when in office he might come to consider 
the Burials Bill was even a Conservative 
measure. The object of the hon. Mem- 
ber was evidently to gain time, thinking 
that that being the last Session of the 
present Parliament, it would be a gain 
to his cause to put it off until another 
Parliament should have been elected. 
and that strong Ecclesiastical spirit by 
which, according to the Leader of the 
Opposition, the artizan classes were pene- 
trated, had had time to come into play. 
Well, he could assure the hon. Member 


Mr, Osborne Morgan 
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that the supporters of the measure could 
afford to wait, though it was desirable 
in the interests of humanity that the 
question should be settled once and for 
ever. But delay which was irksome to 
them was fatal to their opponents, 
Every debate on this Bill was another 
nail knocked into the coffin of the 
Church of England. It would be truly 
said that a Church which held that 
Nonconformists should take their choice 
between being buried like a Churchman 
and being buried like a dog was no true 
national Church. He wished his hon. 
Friend opposite to learn that if the 
Church of England—which after all 
was but a creature of compromise—was 
to be saved at all, it would be saved 
by timely concessions, and that the most 
sweeping revolutions were those which 
were brought about by obstructing 
moderate reforms. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Mr. PELL believed that, as time went 
on and that question was better under- 
stood, that Bill met with less and less 
acceptance from the country, and it was 
moreover quite impossible that it could 
be properly discussed at that period of 
the Session. He agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite the 
Member for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan), that the question should be 
settled once and for ever, though not 
exactly in the way the hon. Gentleman 
himself proposed; but in the way de- 
sired by those persons who wished to 
see peace and quietness reign among 
the inhabitants of our country villages. 
Since the debate on the Bill would only 
be of a perfunctory character he moved 
that the Order be discharged. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘the said Order be discharged,”—(Mr. 
Peil,)\—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Mr. 
Speaker, I acknowledge the compliment 
of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) in saying that when once I am 
on my legs no power on earth can get me 
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down again. If, however, he thinks 
that by that sort of indirect compliment 
he will lead me either to lengthen or to 
shorten my remarks he is mistaken. 
The question of the Burials Bill has, 
even since the 26th of March—to which 
my hon. and learned Friend has referred 
—vitally changed its character. Still 
more has it gone through many phases 
from the first timethat my hon. and learned 
Friend obtained a Select Committee 
upon his original measure in one of the 
earliest Sessions of this Parliament. At 
that date the question was in its roman- 
tic or Idyllic stage. It professed to re- 
late to a simple isolated grievance, the 
removal of which, so we were told, was 
desired by the kindness of the Noncon- 
formists as a means of strengthening the 
Established Church of England.. It is 
in the recollection of both sides of the 
House, that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bristol (Mr. Morley), to 
whom we may look as the representative 
of the more moderate and tolerant sec- 
tion of Nonconformity, said that if the 
removal of this grievance, as he deemed 
it, were granted, and if the University 
tests were repealed, Dissenters, as such, 
would no longer have any grievance left. 
Well, Sir, University tests have been 
repealed, so that the only grievance 
which now remains, according to the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Bristol, is this of dissenters. burials. 
Now, let me take the words of my hon. 
and learned Friend. He has argued 
that these pieces of ground are not pro- 
perly churchyards but graveyards, and 
he said that they were the property of the 
parish, and that every parishioner had a 
right to be buried in them. Without 
entering into the verbal controversy, I 
most cordially agree with his second 
statement. It is the right of every 
parishioner to seek burial in these yards, 
and those on this side of the House who 
think that this Bill is superfluous, were, 
nevertheless, prepared during the last 
Session to support a measure which came 
down to us from ‘‘ another place,” re- 
affirming the common-law right of all 
persons to be buried in the parish grave- 
yard, and, further, giving facilities to 
those who desired to be buried in some 
peculiar, sectarian, or exclusive manner, 
to obtain possession of graveyards, in 
which they could lie free from the con- 
tamination of having the bodies of 
Churchmen for their neighbours. I be- 
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lieve that on this very evening my hon. 
and learned Friend will carry through 
Amendments originated in that ‘‘ other 
place” giving effect to the last named 
remedy. So of the two grievances, then, 
one has by the voice of Parliament been 
removed, and as to the other, if it does 
exist in face of the Bill so soon to be- 
come law, and in face of the common- 
law right of parishioners, which no sta- 
tute, I believe, can make really stronger, 
we are prepared to meet all reasonable 
claims on the part of our Nonconform- 
ing brethren. So much as to the osten- 
sible state of the case in reference to the 
shape in which it was presented to the 
Select Committee ; but what is the aspect 
of the matternow? My hon. and learned 
Friend has great experience in address- 
ing mixed audiences; but with all his 
ingenious ability, can he argue that 
the question stands now in the same 
position as that in which he himself put 
it when he brought in the Bill this Ses- 
sion? Still more does it stand in the 
position the hon. Member for Bristol 
placed it in that former year. He can- 
not say that it does. He knows as well 
as any of us that since that time the 
whole question of the Church of Eng- 
land Establishment has passed from the 
— and the lecture-room, and has 

ecome a matter on which parties in 
this House have been formally asked to 
vote. The disestablishment question 
having come to the fore, and been taken 
up by a certain section of the House as 
the burning question of the day, it is 
~~ for us to disentanglé this so- 
called grievance from that transcendent 
issue. It has, even ostentatiously, become 
a part of the question of disestablishment. 
We all know that the Liberation So- 
ciety is the authorized mouthpiece of the 
disestablishment party. And what said 
the Liberation Society on the subject of 
Church property before the period of 
Irish disestablishment? I claim parti- 
cular attention to the passage which I 
am about to cite, and toitsdate. Before 
the Irish crisis, the Liberation Society 
had put forward its “‘ platform,” and in 
that I find these words— 


“The application to secular uses, after an 
equitable satisfaction of existing interests, of all 
national property, now held in trust by the 
United Church of England and Ireland, the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and concur- 
rently with it the liberation of those Churches 
from all State control,” 
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You will observe, Sir, ‘ the application 
to secular uses of all national 
property ’’—national property, without 
doubt, being intended to include not 
only tithes and other endowments, but 
the churches and the churchyards of the 
Established Church, which we contend 
are the private property of the Church 
of England, as Church of England; but 
which, the hon. Mover contends, are 
national property. Now, by the Irish 
Church Act, while life interests only 
were regarded so far as its monied pro- 
perty was concerned, the buildings and 
the churchyards were allowed to remain 
the individual property of the commu- 
nity which had hitherto had the use of 
them for the purposes of worship and 
of burial. That is the principle which 
was sanctioned by the Irish Church Act, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Denbighshire is too good a lawyer not 
to agree with me upon the value of the 
precedent as to the use of these buildings 
and groundsremaining inthe handsof the 
body to whom it had heretofore belonged, 
instead of a concurrent user being created 
on the part of other denominations. 
Well, the Liberation party—which has 
now become the disestablishment party— 
encouraged by the success of Irish dis- 
establishment, to make a similar raid 
upon the Church of England, but anx- 
ious, at the same time, if it carried its 
point in England, that it should be carried 
on termsmore unfavourable tothe English 
Church than to its Irish compeer, has 
constructed reasons why the churchyards, 
if not the churches, should be removed 
out of the category of property which 
might rightfully remain in the hands of 
the body who now use them, and should 
be treated in the words of the programme 
of the Liberation Society as ‘‘ national 
property.”” Under these circumstances, 
and whether we like it or not, the ques- 
tion has assumed a totally different 
position by the movement of the dis- 
establishment party on one side, and by 
the precedent of the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church on the other. But 
there is another contingency which has 
occurred previously to Irish disestablish- 
ment, but which must be taken into 
consideration as immediately affecting 
the question. I refer to the abolition 
of the compulsoriness of church rates, 
and the transformation of the church 
rate from a tax recoverable by legal pro- 
cess to a mere free-will offering of the 
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co tions. The church rate having 
been thus changed into a free-will offer- 
ing, the maintenance of the parish 
churchyard fell to the share of those 
who cared for it; but, at the same time, 
the common-law right of every resident 
arishioner to be buried in it remains 
just where it was before. For the sake 
of peace, Churchmen held out the olive- 
branch to their Nonconformist fellow- 
citizens by abandoning the compulsory 
church rate; but, whilst they did so, 
was any single whisper raised in favour 
of making the churchyards more exclu- 
sive than they were? Was it ever pro- 
posed to shut out any man from burial 
in a churchyard who, as a parishioner, 
had a right to be interred there? Quite 
the contrary. In short, the surrender 
of the compulsory church rate, viewed 
by the light of fact, and not by the glare 
of party, was not only the surrender of 
a claim, but the positive gift of valuable 
and pre-existent property made in the 
interests of peace. Churchmen volun- 
tarily took upon themselves to maintain 
the ground for the joint use of their 
Nonconformist brethren and themselves, 
although previously they had a right to 
call upon those brethren to bear their 
share of the cost in what was an equal 
benefit to them ; but throughout all the 
agitation which this burial question has 
occasioned, and in all the debates which 
have taken place in this House respect- 
ing it, one thing that has struck me as 
singular is that I have never seen any 
suggestion on the part of those who are 
most zealous in their support of my hon. 
and learned Friend to take upon them- 
selves any portion of the burthen which 
they shuffled off, and which we willingly 
consented to their shuffling off in the 
cause of peace a few years ago when 
church rates ceased to be compulsory. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: In my 
first Bill I introduced a clause throwing 
the maintenance of the churchyard upon 
the parish, and my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) was instrumental in 
having it rejected in the Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I accept 
my hon. and learned Friend’s reminder. 
The fact is, that he is too good for the 
party he leads. No doubt, it was his 
natural instinct of equity which led 
him to make the proposal, but to 
that proposal I felt objections which 
I am not ashamed of. If we had ac 
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cepted it, we should have thrown a 

ur property in the churchyards. We 
should have seen them, theoretically, 
slip through our fingers, in case the 
question of disestablishment ever ‘be- 
comes more than the means of giving 
us occasional exercise in the lobbies. In 
that suggestion my hon. and learned 
Friend judged wisely for those on whose 
part he was acting, and who, I must 
observe, have never shown the least 
inclination to renew .the offer. But it 
also showed the wisdom of Churchmen 
in rejecting, at an earlier date, the 
various compromises by which it was 
once proposed to settle the church rate 
question by compulsorily rating all the 
parishioners for the maintenance of the 
fabrie and the ground, and leaving the 
expenses of worship to be defrayed by 
voluntary contributions. .If a fabric 
rate had been conceded, or if the clause, 
of which my hon. and learned Friend 
once advocated, should ever form part of 
a settlement, there could be no doubt 
that the Nonconformist body would have 
established a reasonable ground for their 
claims. 

But what is the grievance after 
all? We are all of one mind that 
every parishioner has a common-law 
right to be buried in the churchyard 
of his parish, with a form of words or 
with no form of words; and the griev- 
ance is that, if a form of words is used, 
it is to be a specified form, and is to be 
used by a specified man—namely, the 
parish minister or the chaplain of the 
cemetery. Well, if there be any griev- 
ance in this, it isone that equally affects 
Churchmen and Nonconformists. If the 
words contained in the Burial Service of 
the Church of England were such as 
could irritate the conscience or pain the 
feelings of any man, then you would 
have a grievance; but I do not under- 
stand that it is alleged by the most viru- 
lent opponents of the present state of 
things, that there is any conscientious 
objection to that service. Quite the 
contrary. It is generally admitted to 
be a beautiful and scriptural form of 
words. Then, where is your grievance, 
Task? It is simply this—that at a 
burial taking place in the churchyard, 
one form of words, and one only, has 
to be used, and that the persons who 
use that form of words must be one 
particular set of officers of the Church 
of England. Let us take the case of 
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a member of the Church of England 
who happens to be of an ecstatic, an 
impulsive, or poetical turn of mind. 
He thinks that the appointed form of 
words is not sufficient to express his 
feelings at the interment of some much 
loved friend. He covets a funeral 
oration, or he might desire the cadences 
of some favourite hymn; or, per- 
haps; he belongs to a section of the 
Church which likes to give a more than 
usual emphasis to the ceremonial ar- 
rangements of the service, and would 
therefore wish to have the funeral ser- 
vice of the Church of England conducted 
with some unusual pomp and circum- 
stance. That man after death, and his 
surviving sympathizers, have a grievance 
identical with that of the Nonconformist. 
It'is as great, if not greater. He cannot 
be buried in the churchyard in the precise 
manner which he had directed on his 
death-bed, or in the way in which his 
friends, knowing his temperament, might 
after his death wish to arrange. This 
is the grievance, such as it is, of the un- 
conventional Churchman not less than of 
the Dissenter—namely, that if any form 
of words be used, that form of words is 
prescribed according to a particular 
order, and must be recited by a parti- 
cular man, and at his discretion in the 
accessories. I confess that I am totally 
unable to see any conscientious grievance 
wrapped up in this limitation. Of 
course, it is always most pleasant to do 
a thing in one’s own way and in nobody 
else’s. That is human nature. No 
doubt, for example, the forms of this 
House are often felt to be onerous by 
hon. Members, who would like, when 
the Mace is on the Table, to have the 
privilege of speaking as frequently as 
they may do when that Mace occupies 
a less conspicuous position; but their 
inability to do so can hardly be called a 
conscientious grievance. In the grave- 
yard everything cannot be said which 
everyone wants to say, or in the way in 
which he wants to haveit said. Good order 
and decency require that there should be 
a limit somewhere; some boundary and 
some restriction are indispensable; and, 
by going through one or two points in the 
clauses of this Bill, I think I shall be 
able to show that the present system 
does give the maximum of licence and 
liberty. The hon. Mover, in the exer- 
cise of his rights, spoke ad invidiam, and 
described a silent burial as ‘the burial 
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of a dog.” A body is gravely, solemnly, 
and silently placed in the ground. Weep- 
ing and uncovered relatives and friends 
stand around, and gaze with the sadness 
that must naturally accompany such a 
ceremony upon the descending coffin. 
They have already assembled for prayer 
at the residence of their deceased 
brother, or in the place in which he 
formerly worshipped. If you call that 
the burial of a dog, I assert that you in- 
dulge in a licence of speech which no one 
in this House could with any self-respect 
attempt to justify. We know that, among 
Roman Catholics, that form of burial to 
which my hon. and learned Friend has 
applied that contumelious expression is 
the rule. The depositing of the body 
in the grave with a form of service is a 
very old and peculiar English custom, 
that existed long before the Refor- 
mation, and so we have inherited it ; but 
in modern churches in communion with 
the Church of Rome the contrary custom 
of the Continent has prevailed, and it is 
now the characteristic practice of Ro- 
manists to perform the religious service at 
the church to which the body is borne, 
while all that ever occurs at the grave 


is the occasional utterance of a funeral 
On the 


oration of a secular description. 
other hand, among the Scottish Presby- 
terians the religious exercises occur at 
the house of the deceased, and the inter- 


mentisasilentact. Therefore if putting 
the body silently into the ground is the 
burial of a dog, then the burials of those 
wide sections of Christendom which 
continue in the communion of the Romish 
See, or which adhere to the Westminster 
Confession, are all burials of dogs. I 
am sure that the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire will not stand 
by so monstrous an assertion. 

Let me now give a view of the question 
from another side, and call upon my 
hon. and learned Friend, if he can, to 
justify that view. Here is a statement 
of the present system of burials which 
has been sent forth by a gentleman of 
great authority and well-earned emi- 
nence, whose name I will give when I 
have read his opinion. This gentleman 
says— 

“Ts the priest, with his one communicant ’’— 
whatever that means—‘“for ever to be quartered 
upon us as an ecclesiastical dragoon, and for his 
insult to be fed with tithes and offerings? If 
there be justice amongst our statesmen —’ 


And I call the particular attention of 
Mr. Beresford Hope 
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Gentlemen on the Treasury bench to 
this— 
“they cannot allow such wrong to be per. 
tual. Since there is justice with the Most 
igh He will not suffer them to go unpunished,” 


I must apologize to the House for 
reading the words that follow. I would 
not do so, indeed, if they came from an 
obscure writer; but the name of the 
writer will be my justification for reading 
these words, which I assure the House 
fall unwillingly from my lips— 

“To the Eternal God the Nonconformists 
appeal against the tyranny of that Popish Church 
which now lords it over us. O Lord, how long! 
How long!” 

That is another view of the case; and 
that is signed with the initials ‘‘C. H. 8.” 
They are the words of Mr. Spurgeon, 
and I take them from a publication of 
his called The Sword and Trowel, of April, 
1872. Well, this inflated language— 
which I dare not characterize as I should 
wish—comes from a man who, of all 
others, I suppose may be regarded as 
the representative minister of the religion 
of the party for whom this Bill is 
intended ; from a man who has collected 
and holds together and rules the 
largest and most enthusiastic Non- 
conformist congregation in London or in 
all the country. And this man, this Mr. 
Spurgeon, dares to use the great in- 
fluence of his eloquence, his labours and 
his work, to put forward a charge like 
that; to arraign the Eternal Wisdom 
and Justice—aye, and to deaounce the 
Eternal himself as unjust if He does not 
punish—what? The Church of England, 
for having in every parish in the land a 
man of God to counsel the simple, to 
preach to the broken-hearted, and to 
perform the offices of religion in the 
Church and the churchyard. These are 
the words of Mr. Spurgeon recently used, 
and I could have quoted many strong 
expressions which were indulged in some 
20 or 80 years ago by the hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Miall) and other 
well-known individuals before they had 
seats in this House; but I will not 
revert to them. I quote words which 
were used only last year—several years 
after this Burial Bill was brought before 
the House—as they express the feeling 
at present entertained by a Noncon- 
formist minister of vast influence who 
has made himself prominent in the 
ecclesiastico-political arena among the 
teachers and preachers of disestablish- 
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ment. The ence of the minister of 
the parish to perform the burial service 
is ‘an insult. It is an “insult” that 
he should be “‘ fed with tithes and offer- 
ings.” Does Mr. Spurgeon know what 
he means? Tithes he may object to, 
because they are a debt due by the law 
of the land; but an “ offering” I have 
always thought was a free-will gift. So 
that actually the Almighty is called upon 
to pour out his vengeance on a person 
because Christians out of good will are 
pleased to make offerings to sustain their 
own pastor! Again, what is the thunder 
storm which is gathering in the political 
atmosphere now? It is the rage of the 
political Nonconformist body at being 
called upon to recognize the rights of 
conscience on the part of the poorest of 
men when that poorest of men is required 
to invoke the aid of his richer neigh- 
bours in procuring education for his 
children. Then the rights of conscience 
are to be as nothing when the power of 
tyrannizing over a man who is too poor to 
resist is placed in the hands of the clique 
who howl at Liberation meetings, and 
who conspire in the committee rooms of 
the League. 

There is I again most confidently assert 
no grievance to the conscience since the 
repeal of the compulsory church rate in 
calling upon the Churchman out of his 
own pocket to pay for the maintenance 
of the churchyard ; there is no grievance 
to the conscience in calling upon us 
Churchmen to put our hands into our 
pockets and go on sustaining our grave- 
yards, in order to restrain your Mr. 
Spurgeons, or whoever else it may be, 
who use such inflated and almost blas- 
phemous language from entering there, 
and under the pretence of making ex- 
temporaneous prayer, denouncing the 
worship of the great majority of his 
countrymen, and almost arraigning the 
wisdom of the Almighty. My hon. and 
learned Friend, early in this Session, 
said that he had made a great conces- 
sion to Churchmen by adopting some 
words which are the only difference be- 
tween the Bill of this year and that of 
last year, and which were suggested by 
an hon. Friend of mine in this House 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot). My hon. Friend is 
one with whom I generally agree ; but 
even he is not infallible, and I must 
point out to him that his words, which 
were suggested with the best intentions, 
and have been adopted by my hon. and 
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learned Friend, are very much the re- 
verse of that palliative which they were 
intended to be. They occur in the 4th 
clause of the Bill— 


“ At any burial under this Act any person or 
persons who shall be thereunto invited, or be 
authorized by the person or persons having the 
charge of or being responsible for such burial, 
may take part in any service or other religious 
act thereat: Provided always, that no person 
shall officiate at any such religious service who 
is not a minister or member of some religious 
body or congregation, having a registered place 
for public worship: Provided also, that any 
service, if not according to a published ritual, 
shall consist only of prayers, hymns, or extracts 
from Holy Scripture.” 


Committee. 


When we do get into Committee on the 
Bill—which we shall not this year—but, 
speaking hypothetically, when we do get 
into Committee—I shall call upon the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
shire to explain, what he will not be able 
to do, the difference between taking part 
in a service and officiating in a service. 
Surely a man who takes part in a ser- 
vice must open his mouth and utter 
audible sounds of some kind or other, 
and that is very like officiating. But I 
come now to the Proviso, which is in 
these words— 

“Provided always, that any service, if not 
according to a published ritual, shall consist 


only of prayers, hymns, or extracts from the 
Holy Scriptures.” 


Very well; and in a preceding clause it 
is laid down that in the summer months 
these funerals shall be between the 
hours of 10 and 6, and in the winter 


months between 10 and 3. Now the 
names of sects are Legion. There is 
a sect called the ‘ Particular People.” 
There are sects of Positivists, Bible 
Christians, Negative religionists, and 
othersconstantly turningup. Inshort, the 
meaning of the term “ religious bodies ” 
is simply bodies who have taken out a 
licence to meet together and to perform 
some common act of mutual agreement 
in faith or scepticism in some particular 
place, while the provision in the 5th 
clause ‘‘ no service, nor any part thereof 
under this Act, shall be other than of a 
religious character,” is equally futile 
from the non-existence of any definitions 
of religions in which allcan agree. The 
first thing to do at a burial is, as the 
French minister lately told the Assembly, 
to get your body. The funeral has 
then to be announced according to cer- 
tain provisions contained in the Bill; 
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but there is not a word in it to say 
that only one person shall officiate at 
any one funeral, or that it shall be a 
man rather than a woman. In fact, 
any number of both sexes may offi- 
ciate. Now, let us take some sect—say 
the Positivists—who already possess 
chapels so-called in London, and I be- 
lieve elsewhere. Some one belonging 
to that body, or to some other extreme 
knot of thinkers, dies, and a list is sent to 
the incumbent of the parish of certain 
ministers or members of that community 
who will take part in the funeral. They 
have no published ritual. And so what 
happens? The body of the deceased 
person reaches the tomb, and seven 
or eight gentlemen or ladies appear 
there, every one of them a 
to take his or her part in the fune- 
ral. The service must consist only of 
prayers, hymns, or extracts from Holy 
Scripture. Well, we all know what 
the power of prayer is. We know how 
much may be pressed into a prayer. 
There may be a minatory prayer. There 
may be a prayer which denounces the 
Almighty, as Mr. Spurgeon did in the 
extract which I have read, if He does 
not act on the eternal laws which Mr. 


Spurgeon lays down for His guidance 


and direction. There may be also the 
compassionate prayer 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Irise toOrder. The question before 
the House, I apprehend, is the Motion 
for going into Committee on the Burials 
Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
was in Order, and that what he was 
saying was relevant to the matter in 
debate. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Being 
permitted by you, Sir, I shall continue 
my observations. I was engaged, when 
interrupted by the noble Lord, in ana- 
lyzing a clause of this Bill, and showing 
how it was likely to work. The word 
‘‘prayer”? is a word which actually 
occurs in that clause; and I was point- 
ing out that there may be a minatory 
prayer, a denunciatory prayer, and a 
compassionate prayer. A prayer of this 
last description would be one that the 
poor sinner who so unworthily fills the 
pulpit of the adjacent church, and feeds 
his benighted flock with husks may be 
brought to see the error of his ways, or 
that his partner in life, and daughters, 
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may no longer set the bad example 
to the os of flaunting in un- 
godly ribbons and silks on the Sabbath 

ay. Then there may be a prayer 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers may see 
how they are vexing the souls of the 
righteous by an Education or Endowed 
Schools Bill, or by voting against some 
measure proposed by the hon. Member 
for Bradford, or perhaps by giving to 
their Nonconformist supporters that 
lukewarm support of which my hon. 
and learned Friend has so patheti- 
cally complained this evening, with re- 
gard to the present Bill. There may be 
many things, then, wrapped up in a 

rayer. But one prayer may not be 

eemed sufficient. Look how the ser- 
vice may be protracted, when there is no 
question of time involved, or rather, 
when the sittting is not from 12 until a 
quarter to 6, but from 10 to 6, as laid 
down in the Bill. Number one stands 
up, rails at the clergyman’s doctrine, 
and prays for his enlightenment; num- 
ber two prays at the rev. gentleman’s 
wife and family ; number three prays at 
the squire or the patron; number four 
prays at the Archbishops, Bishops, rural 
deans, and the Establishment generally; 
and others will come in their turn to 
attack Her Majesty’s Ministers, the Op- 
position, and every institution in Church 
and State—the whole being cheerfully 
interspersed with extracts from Scrip- 
ture and appropriate hymns. I believe 
that an eminent gentleman (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), who lately went upon a political 
mission to Spain, has published a 
hymnal which has had considerable cir- 
culation since attention was called to it 
in high literary quarters, and this little 
work may possibly be found useful on 
the oceasion. But, then, as I said, there 
are also extracts from Holy Scripture. 
What does that mean? Does it mean 
that there are to be continuous pas- 
sages selected and read for the edification 
and consolation of the mourners? There 
may be such a thing as stringing to- 
gether a good many incongruous pas- 
sages of Scripture—passages relating to 
priests of Baal—passages referring to 
Eli’s neglect of duty, and his sons’ mis- 
deeds, or to the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees. There is no doubt that an in- 
genious collection might be made of 
short texts of Scripture, which being 
brought together would have a meaning 
and an import very different from that 
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which they carry with them when taken 
with their own context. My hon. and 
learned Friend is too good a scholar not 
to know what is meant by the word 
“Cento.” He knows how passages may 
be made to carry a meaning which they 
were never intended to bear. What 
then, is there in this Bill to prevent 
some Positivist minister—I will not 
speak of a Christian minister, but the 
minister of some sect not Christian, but 
still ‘‘ religious” in the sense of this 
Bill—from following the learned example 
of Ausonius, and framing his unpub- 
lished Ritual accordingly ? 

I meant to have said something upon 
the subject of conducting burials, as the 


next clause requires, in a ‘‘ decent and |: 


solemn manner;’’ but the House will, I 
am sure, feel what an absurd pleonasm 
it is, when, after the loop-hole which is 
given in the preceding clause for the 
introduction of everything that may be 
most offensive to the conscience and the 
feelings of right thinking men, you come 
in with this pompous platitude, that the 
burial shall be conducted in a decent 
and solemn manner. I have, however, 


a very few more minutes at my disposal. 
I shall devote that time to an invitation, 
most sincerely offered, and which they 


had better take to heart, to those Mem- 
bers of the more moderate Liberal party 
who voted against the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Miall) some time ago, but 
who are now prepared to vote with the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
shire on this Bill. They may think that 
in so doing they remove a grievance. I 
grant, Sir, that they might have laid 
that unction to their souls two or three 
years ago; but I put it to their com- 
mon sense—I do not put it to anything 
else, but simply to their common sense 
as men of the world—whether, after the 
disestablishment party has made this 
question its watchword and ranged itself 
under this banner, they can as common 
sense English and working politicians 
fail for one moment to see that the time 
has come when they are bound to take 
one side or the other. I presume that, 
as moderate Liberals, they do not want 
the Nonconformists to break up the 
Liberal party. I suppose they wish 
that it ical continue one of the great 
historical parties of the State, and I 
trust it will do so. Although I am 
a party man, I am not a partizan. I 
look upon party conflicts, in which there 
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is a tolerable balance of interests, as 
best for the commonwealth; and I. tell 
hon. Members opposite that, if they 
yield to the Nonconformists upon the 
Church question, of which this burials 
conflict is an integral element, they will 
break up the Liberal’party, and then in 
face of rampant Radicalism they will 
have to cross the floorjand join us. So 
far I should not grieve, but the old 
Liberal party will be a thing of the 
past. ‘ 
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And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


Then the remaining Orders of the 
Day being gone through, it being Six 
of the clock, Mr. Speaker adjourned the 
House till To-morrow, without putting 
the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 10th July, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Public Schools (Eton College Property) * 
(204) ; Highland Schools (Scotland) * (205). 

Second Reading—Petitions of Right (Ireland) * 
(180) ; Indian Railways Registration * (164) ; 
ela Bridge (Composition of Debt) * 
(199). 

Select Committee — Report — Colonial Church 
(No. 202). 

Committee—Prison Officers Superannuation (Ire- 
land) * (192) ; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 6) * Sag 

Committee — Report —Tithe Commutation Acts 
Amendment * (171); Statute Law Revision * 
(174); Canada Loan Guarantee * (183); Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners (Annuities) * (191). 

Report—Colonial Church * (118-203). 

Third Reading — Slave Trade (East African 
Courts) * (187); Ecclesiastical Commissioners* 
(200), and passed. 


AFRICA—WEST COAST SETTLEMENTS 
—THE ASHANTEE INVASION. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked 
whether certain statements published in 
The Times of this morning as to hostili- 
ties on the Gold Coast were correct, and. 
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whether the Government had received 
any despatches containing such informa- 
tion. If the statements were well 
founded, they tended to confirm the fear 
he recently expressed that Oolonel 
Harley’s estimate of the position was too 
* sanguine, and that we should find our- 
selves engaged in another long and 
costly African war. 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, no 
Department of the Government had re- 
ceived any information of the nature 
described by the noble Earl. He was, 
therefore, unable from any official source 
to inform him whether the information 
contained in the letter which had ap- 
peared in Zhe Times was correct; but he 
was bound to say that he believed it 
would turn out to be substantially true. 
The latest information in his possession 
was dated the 4th of June, and arrived 
on the 28th. At that time the Ashantee 
forces were near a place called Donquah, 
in the Denkera country, and it was 
expected that a battle would come off 
between them and the Fantee tribes. 
The statement in The Times corresponded 
as to the locality, and he feared, there- 
fore, that the battle had resulted in the 
defeat of the latter as was stated. It 
was due to Colonel Harley to say that 
though on one unfortunate occasion he 
under-estimated the Ashantee force, he 
had by no means erred in the sense of 
taking a sanguine view of the position, 
having always represented it as of a 
serious kind. The noble Earl had not, 
apparently, noticed another letter, which 
stated that two African mail steamers, 
the Yoruba and the Nigritia, had been 
lost. He conjectured that this might be 
the cause of his not receiving correspon- 
dence regularly. A considerable quan- 
tity of military stores and provisions had 
been sent to the Gold Coast, and some, 
but by no means the larger portion, had 
been lost in those steamers. To remedy 
this loss a special steamer would be sent 
out immediately, with provisions and 
stores; but a considerable quantity had 
already arrived, and he had no serious 
apprehensions on that head. Papers 
giving a complete history of the matter 
up to a comparatively late date would be 
in the hands of Members of both Houses 
on Monday or Tuesday. These Pa- 
pers would contain much information 
respecting the state of affairs at these 
Settlements, and he would communicate 
further information hereafter. 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE said, 
he had no doubt that the account in The 
Times was correct, for by the last ac- 
count Donquah was closely besieged by 
the Ashantees, and the King had written 
to the Administrator that, without im- 
mediate assistance he could not hold out. 
He feared the Administrator was under 
a delusion or was fettered by instruc- 
tions, for he had seen a document in 
which he stated that he had given the 
protected tribes no assistance, except a 
small supply of powder. A gentle- 
man also arrived by the last mail who 
was in the last action, and who said the 
Fantees were quite able and willing to | 
beat back the Ashantees if they had 
some assistance. Unfortunately, our pro- 
tected tribes at Cape Coast Castle and 
the Settlements had not been adequately 
supplied with arms and ammunition, 
and the result was that the whole coun- 
try was now in a state of disorder, and 
had been completely devastated by the 
Ashantees. 

Tue Ear. or KIMBERLEY thought 
the noble Earl should await the de- 
spatches before condemning an Admin- 
istrator placed in a very trying position. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL, 1873. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 174.) COMMITTEE REPORY. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR, in re- 
porting the Bill, which had passed 
through Committee without Amendment, 
explained that it continued the expurga- 
tion of the statutes from the 42nd 
George ITI. to the commencement of the 
reign of William IV. He moved the 
omission of the reference to the section 
of the Emancipation Act with reference 
to the assumption of territorial tithes. 
The framers of the Bill had construed 
the Act of 1871, repealing the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Act, as having repealed that 
section, but he doubted whether it went 
quite so far. 

Lorp CAIRNS also thought that, 
though the Act of 1871 had very much 
narrowed the operation of the section, it 
had not repealed it. 


Amendment made accordingly. 
Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 
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NAVY—PEBBLE POWDER—THE RE- 
VIEW AT PORTSMOUTH. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked, 
Whetherin firing anaval salute in honour 
of the Shah of Persia pebble powder was 
used; and, if so, to move for the amount 
now in store, and the price at which it 
ismanufactured for the Government. The 
reason which had induced him to put 
this question was that he understood 
that our stock of pebble powder was 
small, that its manufacture was very 
costly, and that ordinary powder an- 
swered quite as well for saluting pur- 
poses. Moreover, the sad accident which 
occurred to a yacht on the occasion of 
the visit of the Shah of Persia to Ports- 
mouth had been attributed to the great 
force of this powder. He had been in- 
formed—though he could scarcely be- 
lieve it—that each of the three salutes 
had cost the country £1,000. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that the noble Earl was quite correct in 
presuming that pebble powder was used 
in the salutes on the occasion of the 
visit of the Shah of Persia to Ports- 
mouth. It was considered by persons 
best qualified to form an opinion on the 


subject that the large guns used on 
board such vessels as our great iron- 
clads could not be properly fired with 
the ordinary powder, and the pebble 
powder was consequently used on the 
occasion in question with the 18 and 25 


ton guns. In ordinary salutes it was 
customary to fire 12 pounders with ordi- 
nary powder. With regard to the other 
Question of the noble Earl, the quantity 
of pebble powder in store in the United 
Kingdom on the 31st March last was 
49,411 barrels, 42,578 barrels of which 
were in loose and 6,833 barrels in car- 
tridge. The cost when manufactured at 
Waltham Abbey was £3 3s. 5d. per 
barrel; when obtained from Belgium, 
£3 9s. per barrel; and when supplied 
by English manufacturers, £4 15s. per 
barrel. He was not ina position at pre- 
sent to show the difference between the 
price of pebble powder and the price of 
ordinary powder. 

Tae Eart or CARNARVON had 
been given to understand that ordinary 
— answered quite as well for sa- 
uting purposes for the large guns. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN re- 
peated that the best authorities on the 
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subject, the officers in charge of the 
naval artillery, regarded pebble powder 
as the only powder that should be used 
with the large guns. 

Lorp VIVIAN remarked that some 
blame must attach to somebody in con- 
nection with the .accident to the yacht. 
He believed it was unprecedented, or 
nearly so, to fire salutes from gun-boats, 
and the officers in command should have 
taken due precautions. Seven persons 
were injured on board the yacht, one of 
whom, a connection of his own, was 
so much injured that he had not been 
able to leave his bed since then until 
Wednesday last. He believed-that the 
misfortune was occasioned by the use of 
pebble powder. In his opinion sufficient 
precautions had not been taken. 

Tue Kart or LAUDERDALE con- 
sidered that pebble powder should not 
be used on such an occasion as that at 
Portsmouth the other day, as he thought 
it had been proved beyond doubt that 
for saluting it was very dangerous. He 
believed that common grain powder 
would have answered the purpose quite 
as well. All that was wanted on saluting 
occasions was to make as much noise as 
possible at as little expense as possible 
—pebble powder when fired without 
shot was half thrown away, as a large 
portion was blown out of the gun with- 
out being ignited. 

Tue Kart or CAMPERDOWN, ad- 
mitting that firing a salute by gunboats 
was unusual, replied that it was not 
usual for Portsmouth to see a Shah 
every day. The Admiralty regretted 
the accident to the yacht, but a notice 
had been issued, and appeared in The 
Times on the 21st of June, prohibiting 
yachts and: private vessels from passing 
between the line of iron-clads during the 
inspection, and from closing round Her 
Majesty’s yacht. These orders were 
contravened, two or three steamers 
bumping into Her Majesty’s yacht con- 
siderably to their own inconvenience. 
Had those in charge of the yacht in 
question respected the rules issued by 
the Admiralty no accident would have 
befallen them. He protested against 
the accident being attributed to the offi- 
cers of the Fleet. 

Lorp VIVIAN said, the yacht went 
close to the gunboat on account of the 
well-known rule that gunboats did not 
fire salutes. 
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Ture Eart or CAMPERDOWN re- 
peated that the gentleman had only him- 
self to thank for what occurred. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS (ETON COLLEGE PROPERTY) 
BILL [H.L. } 

A Bill to amend section twenty-four of the 
Public Schools Act, 1868, with respect to the 
property of Eton College—Was presented by 
The Lord Lyrre.ron; read 1. (No. 204.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 10th July, 1873. 


MINUTES.] — Pusuic Bris — Ordered—First 
Reading—Church Discipline Act Amendment* 
234]; Regulation of Railways (Returns) * 
[e391 ; Treasury Chest Fund * [233]. 

Second Reading—Medical Act Amendment (Uni- 
versity of London) * [224]. 

Committee—Supreme Court of Judicature [154] 
R.P. 

Committee — Report — Military Manceuvres * 
[215]; Public Records (Ireland) Act (1867) 
Amendment * [217]. 

Third Reading—Militia (Service, &c.) * [216]; 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (Nos. 4, 5, and 6) * [208, 209, 210]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Nos. 4 
and 65) * [2t1-212), and passed. 

Withdrawn—Shop Hours Regulation* [123]; 
Seduction Laws Amendment * [223]. 


FRANCE—COMMERCIAL TREATY, 1873. 
EXPORT DUTY ON COAL. 
QUESTION, 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether instructions have been 
given to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris to secure for this Country, in the 
negotiations now pending between the 
Governments of France and England, 
the right of imposing a Duty on the ex- 
port of coal ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, no provi- 
sion respecting the exportation of coal 
was included in the Treaty of Commerce 
signed with the French Government on 
the 5th of November last, nor is any 
such provision now in contemplation. I 
may remind the noble Lord that the 
British Government is precluded from 
imposing an export duty upon coal by 
the 5th Article of the Treaty with the 
Zollverein of May 30, 1865, which is as 
follows— 
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‘The contracting parties engage not to pro. 

hibit the exportation of coal, and to levy no 
duty upon such exportation.” 
This Treaty continues in force until 
the 30th of June, 1877, and thenceforth 
unless terminated on twelve months’ 
notice. 


ARMY—“ ADVANCED CLASS” EXAMI. 
NATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
would have any objection to lay upon 
the Table of the House the last Circular 
giving notice of the Examination of 
Candidates for the Advanced Class; 
why the recommendations of Major 
General Napier’s Committee, in refer- 
ence to the Advanced Class, were not 
carried out; when the next examination 
will he held, and whether ample notice 
would be given; and, whether it is 
intended to make Officers supernumerary 
of their rank while in the Class, as 
recommended by the Committee before 
referred to. 

Mr. CARDWELL: There is no ob- 
jection, Sir, to the production of the 
Circular if my hon. Friend will move for 
it. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee have been generally carried into 
effect, but with the exception of allow- 
ing the Officers to be supernumerary. 
Objection was taken to this arrange- 
ment, on the ground that it was doubt- 
ful whether the advantages of the class 
had been proportioned to the expendi- 
ture which it occasioned. Itisintended, 
in deference to the strong recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, to give the class 
another trial, with ample notice, and to 
permit the officers above the rank ofsub- 
altern to be supernumerary. 


ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOL- 
WICH—GENTLEMEN CADETS. 
QUESTION. 


CotonEL BERESFORD asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
system now in force in a considerable 
portion of the barrack room at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, of placing 
together not less than three, and in many 
instances recently four, gentleman cadets 
in rooms fifteen feet wide by thirteen 
feet in length will be continued, or if 
he intends to provide a separate room 
for each such cadet, not only for health 
sake but to insure the system of volun- 
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tary study in barracks; and, whether, 
considering that the amount paid by the 
parents for the education of the cadets 
is about £21,000 out of the total cost of 
£29,000, and about £150 for each 
cadet, he will be prepared to recommend 
more satisfactory accommodation ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, among the 
objects recommended as desirable by the 
Royal Commission on Military Educa- 
tion was that to which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member refers. A considerable ex- 
penditure has been incurred in promot- 
ing various — recommended by the 
Commission which have been considered 


to have priority over this proposal. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM BOARDS (IRELAND), 
QUESTION. 


Sm DOMINIC CORRIGAN asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther, in accordance with the intimation 
given by the Irish Government to the 
deputation from the several municipal 
bodies of Ireland that waited on His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland on 30th 
January last, it is the intention of the 
right honourable the Chief Secretary for 
Treland to bring in a Bill this Session 
for the introduction of the principle of 
representation in the constitution of the 
boards of the Lunatic Asylums of Ire- 
land, and for insuring better financial 
management in those institutions ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that at the time when 
this deputation waited upon the Lord 
Lieutenant it was hoped that he (the 
Marquess of Hartington) would have 
been able to re-introduce during the 
present Session the County Officers Bill 
of last Session, but there had been no 
opportunity of doing so with any pros- 
= of its obtaining sufficient discussion. 

here never was any intention to bring 
in a separate measure in reference to the 
boards of Lunatic Asylums. He trusted 
that during next Session it would be 
possible to consider and deal with the 
whole question. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMIS- 
SIONERS—THE DERWENTWATER 
ESTATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. T. E. SMITH asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it is 
true that a portion of the Derwent- 
water Estates lately advertised for sale 
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by public auction, have been agreed to 
be sold by private contract to the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, without test- 
ing their value by public competi- 
tion ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, no 
portion of the estates which had been 
advertised for sale by public auction had 
been withdrawn or agreed to be sold by 
private contract. It had been under 
consideration whether another portion 
of the estate which had not been adver- 
tised for sale by auction, should not be 
sold to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
If the Admiralty found that better terms 
could be obtained by private treaty than 
- =— sale, that course would be fol- 
owed. 


INDIA—REGULATIONS FOR EURO- 
PEAN OFFICERS — PRIZE. — QUESTION. 


Coronet STUART KNOX asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the regulations for the Euro- 
pean Officers in India are published by 
the authority of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council; Whether the Re- 
gulation at page 608, of the second edi- 
tion of that Code, which sets forth that 
under the Act 3 & 4 Vic. ec. 65, s. 22, 
“the final decision in all disputed 
questions of prize now rests with the 
High Court of Admiralty,” has been or 
is to be cancelled; and, whether any of 
the Public Departments claim the right 
to supersede the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Admiralty, and to adjudicate, 
without a direct appointment from the 
Crown, on questions concerning booty of 
war ; and, if so, under what Act of Par- 
liament or what other authority ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to the hon. and gallant Member’s first 
and second Questions, I have to say that 
the words ‘‘ By authority” appear on 
the title-page of the book about which 
he asks, but that book is a mere compi- 
lation of official documents, and only 
authoritative in so far as it cites or ren- 
ders with precise accuracy the meaning 
of official documents. The words quoted 
in the hon. and gallant Member’s second 
Question form no part of any official do- 
eument, and are a mere introduction pre- 
fixed by the compiler to a section of an 
Act of Parliament which he sets out in 
full, and the meaning of which is per- 
fectly explicit. In reply to the hon. and 
gallant Member’s third Question, I have 
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to say that I am not aware that any 
Public Department claims any right to 
supersede the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Admiralty. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—LOSS OF LIFE 
AT SEA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpermMan LUSK asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, If his 
attention has been called to the follow- 


ing passage in a recent speech of the 
for Derby, at 


honourable Member 
Grimsby, viz. 

“On the 24th March a number of vessels 
that sailed were missing and never more heard 
of except at Lloyd’s. Yes, on the 24th of 
March, 70 ships—a whole fleet of merchant- 
men—had gone down to the bottom of the sea 
with all hands.” 
and, if so, if he has caused inquiries to 
be made into the correctness of this 
allegation as to the great loss of life and 
property on the day named; and, whe- 
ther the ships lost were British ships and 
the seamen lost were British seamen ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, if the statement in the speech of the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) 
meant, as the hon. Alderman seems to 
think it did, that the 70 ships went down 
on the 24th of March, that is certainly 
not the case. I have had search made 
through the records of the Board of 
Trade and inquired at Lloyd’s, and the 
fact is that on the 24th of March the 
list posted in Lloyd’s room showed that 
during the period which had elapsed 
since the commencement of the year, 57 
ships had been reported as missing; 
and this number included foreign ves- 
sels—but I am not able to say how 
many of them were foreign. These 
losses, or possible losses, took place, not 
on the shores of these islands only, but 
all over the world. 


ARMY — ABOLITION OF PURCHASE— 
MEMORIAL OF OFFICERS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that more than 2,200 Officers of 
the Army have memorialised His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief with 
reference to the effect of the abolition 
of purchase on their position and pros- 
pects, and praying for inquiry; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table a 
Return upon this subject, similar to 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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that for which an Address has been 
moved in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and including Copies of all Letters 
from the Generals Commanding Districts, 
forwarding the said memorials ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the number 
of those who are reported to me as hay- 
ing signed the memorials is 2,245. The 
Return has already been given to the 
other House on the Motion of the Duke 
of Richmond, and if my right hon. 
Friend will move for it I shall have no 
objection to lay it on the Table of the 
House. 

Mason ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the case that the Memorials referred 
to in the question of the Right Honour- 
able Member for Droitwich, bear the 
signatures of officers of all grades from 
that of colonel downwards, comprisin 
the names of officers who bought all 
their commissions, of others who have 
bought some but not all, and of others 
who have paid for none, the latter class 
including some who received their com- 
missions for meritorious service in the 
ranks ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I have no 
disposition at all to dispute the sugges- 
tions contained in the Question. My 
examination of those voluminous Papers 
has not been exhaustive, but I shall be 
quite safe in answering the Question 
generally in the affirmative. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND — SACRAMEN. 
TAL CONFESSION—PETITION TO 
CONVOCATION.—QUESTIONS. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he will lay upon the Table a 
Copy of the Petition addressed to the 
Upper House of Convocation by 480 
Clergymen of the Church of England, 
praying for the revival of Sacramental 
Confession and for the establishment of 
an Order of Confessors, and of certain 
rites and ceremonies abolished at the 
time of the Reformation, with the sig- 
natures attached thereto ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he did 
not receive any Copy of the Petition re- 
ferred to in the Question, and, as Con- 
vocation was not now sitting, it was im- 
possible to make any proper communica- 
cation to that body on the subject. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Are there 
no means by which Parliament can ob- 
tain a Copy of the Document ? 


‘ 
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Mr. BRUCE: None that I can see, 
when Convocation is not sitting. 


ARMY—FIRST DEVON MILITIA. 
QUESTION, 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he has received any representations from 
the agriculturists of North Devon re- 
specting the inconvenience which will 
result to them in case of the First Devon 
Militia being called out for so long a 
period as forty-two days at the present 
season of the year? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I have re- 
ceived such a representation. The 
time was originally fixed because we 
understood it would be the time most 
generally convenient to the county. I 
understand that arrangements have al- 
ready been made by which a very small 
proportion of the men called out will be 
agricultural labourers, and every effort 
is being made to reduce this number as 
far as possible. 


CASE OF THE IRISH CIVIL SERVANTS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. PLUNKET asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to give effect to the Resolution adopted 
by this House on Friday last with re- 
ference to the case of the Civil Servants 
of the Crown serving in Ireland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I said a 
few words on this subject on Monday 
last, but, as it was at the close of some 
observations in regard to the Order of 
Business, it is quite possible that the 
words did not attract the attention of 
the House. I will repeat them as re- 
ported, because they express accurately 
what I said on the part of the Govern- 
ment— 

“T have to state, with reference to the vote 
of the House on Friday night upon the salaries 
of the Civil Service in Ireland that, in redemp- 
tion of the pledge we gave, it is our intention 
to appoint a Departmental Committee, which 
will examine into the position, emoluments, and 
conditions of service of the Civil Service in 
Treland, and will go through such of the dif- 
ferent establishments as may apply for examina- 
tion into their cases.”—[3 Hansard, cexvi. 
1859-60. ] 

Mr. PLUNKET said, the reason why 
he put the Question was, because it ap- 
peared from what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the Departmental Com- 
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mittee was 19 be appointed “in redemp- 
tion of the pledge given” by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the time he was re- 
sisting the Resolution afterwards adopted 
by the House. He wished to ask, whe- 
ther it was with a view to carry out the 
intention of the House that the Depart- 
mental Committee was to be appointed ; 
and, if so, whether it would be exclu- 
sively composed of Treasury officials? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Committee 
to be appointed will be composed of 
official persons. Ido not know that it 
is decided that they are to consist of 
Treasury officials. That is the only 
measure we can take in conformity with 
the Resolution of the House. Whether 
it satisfies that Resolution or not is, of 
course, a matter which asks for the 
free judgment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. I was not the author of 
the Resolution, and I am under no re- 
sponsibility to interpret it. 


CUSTOMS—EXTRA TREASURY CLERKS. 
QUESTION. 


Loxrp ELCHO asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Govern- 
ment are prepared to establish the Cus- 
toms extra Treasury clerks, including 
those excluded from the establishment 
by the Treasury Order of 1856, or other- 
wise improve their position ; whether 
the Government have recently estab- 
lished ten extra or temporary clerks at 
the Local Government Board; and, 
whether any of these clerks were pro- 
perly excluded from the establishment 
by the retrospective action of the Trea- 
sury Order issued in 1856? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I understand the word 
“establishment ”’ to mean the existing 
establishments, and, understanding it 
in that sense, I have to say the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to promote these 
clerks, because the existing establish- 
ments are now recruited by competitive 
examination only. I believe 10 clerks 
were recently placed on the establish- 
ment at the Local Government Board— 
that is, persons doing the duty of tem- 

orary clerks, because it was considered 
better by the heads of the Department 


to place them on the establishment. I 
do not think any of these clerks were 
excluded by the retrospective action of 
the Treasury Minute of 1856, because 
it did not apply to that Department. — 
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Lorp ELCHO: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered the Question 
whether he would “ otherwise improve 
their position ?”’ 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I have no knowledge of any 
claim they have for the improvement of 
their position. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Any 
claim they have will be attended to. 


ROYAL COMMISSION—MR. PLIMSOLL 
AND THE BOARD OF TRADE. 
QUESTION. 


Smrr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to put a Question to the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade with reference to a publication 
which has appeared in the newspapers 
on the subject of some evidence given 
before the Royal Commission by the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), 
imputing grave offences to the officers 
of the Board of Trade. The Question I 
wish to ask is, Whether his attention 
has been called to the publication, and 
whether he is prepared to take any steps 
with reference to it ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, my attention was naturally called to 
the publication of a letter of the hon. 
Member for Derby in The Times of 
Saturday. Since then I have addressed 
a letter to the hon. Member recapitu- 
lating what has passed before the Royal 
Commission, saying that the Royal Com- 
mission would judge for themselves what 
it was their duty todo; but that as he 
had chosen to publish that letter in the 
newspapers it was necessary for me, as 
President of the Board of Trade, to take 
the matter up. I then called upon the 
hon. Member to furnish me—as the per- 
son bound to look after the pure ad- 
ministration of the Department, and also 
to protect honest and honourable officers 
serving in it—with the names of ‘the 
many officers’’ of the Department whom 
he accused of corruption, and with the 
grounds and nature of his charges, or, 
if he still persevered in the refusal to 
do so which he had addressed to the 
Royal Commission, that he should then 
retract absolutely those charges. I have 
not as yet received an answer to that 
letter. 


NAVY—AGE OF CADETS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FITZWILLIAM DICK asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, What 
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is the maximum age at which Boys are 
admitted as Cadets into Her Majesty’s 
Navy; and what are the regulations 
which govern their admission ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Sir, the maximum 
age as the regulations stand at present 
is 13}. I will furnish the hon. Member 
with a copy of the regulations, and will 
be happy to give him such further in- 
formation as may be in my power. But 
I do not pledge myself that no altera- 
tions will be made in those regulations 
before the next examination. I hope 


Museum. 


before Parliament rises to be able to 
answer the Question put to me some 
time ago with respect to the changes in 
the admission of cadets; but the matter 
is one of great difficulty, and we have 
not yet been able to arrange it. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM— 
RETIREMENT OF MR. COLE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY HOARE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether it is 
true that Mr. Cole has retired from the 
office of Director of the South Kensington 
Museum, and has been allowed a retiring 
pension equal to his full salary; whe- 
ther General Scott has vacated his office 
of Secretary and Acting Commissioner 
for the estate purchased out of the sur- 
plus funds of the Exhibition of 1851 in 
order to succeed Mr. Cole; and, whether 
Mr. Cole has been appointed to succeed 
General Scott at a salary of £1,000 
a-year in addition to his retiring pen- 
sion ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, his 
hon. Friend persevered in putting a 
Question to him, not merely with refer- 
ence to the Exhibition Commission, of 
which he was an ex officio member, but 
also to a Department with which he was 
not connected. He might state, how- 
ever, that it was quite true that Mr. 
Cole, after a long and honourable ser- 
vice, had retired, and that he had been 
awarded the pension to which he was 
entitled, and which was equal to the 
salary of the office he had held. With 
regard to the successor to be appointed, 
he believed he was correct in stating 
that the matter was under the conside- 
ration of the Department of Education. 
He was not on the Committee of Coun- 
cil, and was not able to say what their 
views might be. He had not heard be- 
fore that General Scott had vacated his 
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office as Secretary and Acting Commis- 
sioner of the Exhibition Estates, and as 
he believed that General Scott had not 
vacated the office, he could not therefore 
have succeeded to that lately held by 
Mr. Cole. It was true that Mr. Cole 
had since his retirement from the public 
service been appointed by the Commis- 
sion to discharge very important and 
necessary duties — namely, to act as 
manager of the great International Ex- 
hibition which was now carried on from 
year to year, and for the very important 
duties he had to discharge he was to re- 
ceive a salary of £1,000 a-year, which 
was to be paid not by the Govern- 
ment, but out of the receipts of the 
Exhibition. 


WAYS AND MEANS—POST OFFICE RE- 
VENUES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE (for Mr. Szzty) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the sum of £430,000, taken from 
Post Office Revenue to repay moneys 
taken from Savings Bank balances, will 
not form part of the General Balances, 
and increase the Revenue bythat amount; 
whether, if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer still considers himself justified in 
anticipating that the Post Office Reve- 
nue will be nearly equal to that of last 
year, the Post Office Revenue will not 
be £480,000 in excess of his estimate ; 
whether the effect will not be that next 
April the right honourable Gentleman 
will have the sum of £860,000 to deal 
with in addition to his estimated work- 
ing surplus of £291,000; and, whether 
the probability of any increase in the 
Unfunded Debt being necessary at the 
end of the year is not thereby greatly 
diminished ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Gentleman assumes 
that this sum has been taken from the 
Post Office Revenue. I dare say he is 
right in that assumption, but I have no 
proof of it, or means of ascertaining at 
this moment. Before I enter upon the 
serious matter of correcting in any way 
the estimate I laid before the House 
when making the Financial Statement, 
I should like to be quite sure of the 
facts. If, therefore, the hon. Gentle- 
man would allow his Question to be 
postponed for a few days, I will give 
him correct information. 
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SUCK AND’ SHANNON.—QUESTION, 


Masor TRENCH: I wish, Sir, to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
On the 27th ultimo he acknowledged, in 
reply to my Question, that the proprietors 
and occupiers of a very extensive but 
much inundated district in the West of 
Ireland, had applied to be permitted to 
drain their lands under the provisions 
of the Drainage Actof 1863. He stated 
that permission had been refused, and 
that ‘‘ the proprietors on the Suck must 
wait until a general measure had been 
determined upon for the Shannon.” They 
have been waiting for such a measure 
for the last 25 years, and I now desire 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whe- 
ther he can hold out any hope that such 
a general measure as that he spoke of, 
will be determined upon and introduced 
next Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that he could 
hold out no such hope. 

Mason TRENCH: Then, Sir, I beg 
leave to give Notice that on going into 
Committee of Supply—I hope on Friday, 
the 18th inst.—I will call the atten- 
tion of the House to the circumstances 
under which Her Majesty’s Government 
have prevented the owners and occupiers 
of the 72,000 acres of land injured or 
inundated by the waters of the Suck 
from undertaking the drainage of their 
lands under the Drainage Act of 1863, 
and to move— 


“That the course of action pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government in preventing the owners 
and occupiers of land injured or inundated by 
the waters of the Suck from undertaking the 
drainage of their lands, at their own expense, 
under the Drainage Act of 1863, is most pre- 
judicial to the interests of a large agricul- 
tural population in the west of Ireland, and 
calculated to discourage a spirit of enterprise 
and self-reliance so necessary for the develop- 
ment of the resources of that country.” 


PRIVILEGE — THE APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
—THE JUDICATURE BILL. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, it 
will be for the convenience of the House 
that I should give some further expla- 
nation of the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government in consequence of what 
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ocurred ‘‘elsewhere”’ in relation to the 
Judicature Bill. I stated, when the 
subject was formerly alluded to, that it 
had come to our knowledge that serious 
doubts were entertained in quarters en- 
titled to much authority and respect, 
whether the proposal we had given no- 
tice of our intention of making in this 
Bill was or was not consistent with the 
Privileges of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. We have thought it our duty, 
not in a controversial, but, I hope, in a 
constitutional and prudential spirit, to 
give immediately our best attention to 
the question. It is our duty, in the first 
place, to watch with care over every- 
thing that relates to the progress of a 
Bill of so much importance, on which so 
much of the labour of both Houses has 
been spent, and in regard to which so 
much expectation is entertained by the 
country; and it is also our duty to con- 
sider any matter relating to a subject so 
serious as a conflict of opinion between 
the two Houses of Parliament as to 
their Jurisdiction—a matter which we 
know to be grave, and which, especially 
after the transactions of 1860, the House 
of Lords knows to be grave also. We 
thought it very advantageous that we 
should consider this subject before any 
question was actually proposed to this 
House of Parliament which could lead 
to the adoption of any positive proceed- 
ing in the other House leading to the 
possibility of future difficulty. At pre- 
sent nothing has happened, excepting 
that the Government has announced its 
intention to make a certain proposal as 
to which Gentlemen in many different 
quarters of the House have given their 
opinion almost uniformly, I think, if not 
quite uniformly, in its favour; but on 
the other hand, as I have said, in 
quarters of influence and authority 
doubts have been raised on this very 
serious matter. What I understand to 
be the statement made to which these 
observations of mine have reference is 
this—if this House should, in amending 
the Supreme Court of Judicature Bill, 
insert provisions which would extinguish 
the Jurisdiction of the House of Lords 
with regard to Irish and Scotch appeals, 
it is to be considered as a violation of 
the Privileges of the House of Lords, 
assuming these Privileges to be correctly 
declared in a certain well-known pas- 
sage of Mr. Justice Blackstone, which 
runs as follows :— 
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“ All Bills likewise which in their character 
affect the rights of the Peerage are, by the 
wisdom of Parliament, to have their first rise or 
beginning in the House of Peers, and suffer no 
changes or Amendments in the House of Com- 
mons.” 


Now, there are two questions that may 
be raised on that passage—first, with 
reference to its meaning, and second 
with respect to its authority. As re- 
gards its authority, I should not say 
that a sentence quoted from Mr. Justice 
Blackstone could bind the right or title 
of Parliament—I mean morally—which 
must depend on accumulated evidence 
of often repeated and long-continued 
consent. With respect to the meaning 
of the passage, it is very difficult to say 
what is meant by ‘‘the rights of the 
Peerage.”’ But, undoubtedly, it is the 
opinion of some—I confess I think it a 
reasonable opinion—that that expression 
does not point so much to what concerns 
either the constitution or the duties of 
the House of Lords collectively, as it 
does to questions affecting the titles in- 
dividually by which Members of that 
House sit within its walls. However 
that may be, I wish to observe upon an 
important point in connection with the 
present case. The present case is one 
in which we do not propose—it never 
has been proposed—to deal with one of 
the original and traditional Privileges of 
the House of Lords. As regards the 
power of the House of Lords to judge 
English Appeals, it is a power which 
the House has possessed from time im- 
memorial, and which it is very difficult 
to detach even in argument from the 
history and being of that House. But 
as respects the power to deal with Irish 
and Scotch Appeals, it is a power which 
accrues to the House of Lords exclusively 
from the declarations of a statute; and 
while I would carefully avoid any term 
of controversy so far as it is in my power, 
I must say it would be to carry this 
doctrine to excess if, with respect to what 
has been done by a statute, it were to 
be contended that it was not in the 
power of this House to make proposals 
to modify or remove that power. I may 
be permitted on this occasion of very 
considerable interest to point out how 
very far the practice of the other House 
of Parliament has been from the asser- 


tion of this rigid theoretic doctrine. I 
will mention a few cases which have oc- 
curred, and I will quote nothing what- 
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ever but what have been the subjects of 
Parliamentary controversy. Some of 
those who hear me recollect the time 
when it was almost the annual practice 
to bring forward Motions in this House 
to relieve the Members of the Episcopal 
Bench from their duties in the House of 
Lords. Bills for that purpose were intro- 
duced, although they were never passed 
or accepted by the House. They were 
objected to on the ground of policy and 
sometimes of high constitutional argu- 
ment; but never, so far as I know, was it 
asserted that to deal with or even to 
initiate such a Bill was beyond the pro- 
per province of this House. I may 
mention that Bills for that purpose were 
brought forward in 1834, 1836, 1837, 
and 1838, and I believe, if the Votes 
were carefully examined, additions might 
be made to the list. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I must rise to 
Order, Sir. I do so with the greatest 


regret; but I must call attention to the 
fact that, without Notice, the right hon. 
Gentleman is entering into discussion 
on a subject of the greatest importance. 
No doubt the indulgence of the House 
to one filling the exalted position of the 
right hon Gentleman, and who is en- 


titled to that position for so many rea- 
sons, would be willingly granted, but it 
must be done with reason. Under usual 
circumstances, a Minister would bring 
up some Papers, and on the Motion that 
these do lie on the Table the House 
would, of course, listen to him, and en- 
able him to make any statement which 
he thought necessary. The late Lord 
Palmerston, when he led this House, 
always took thatcourse. Even if he did 
not take that course, the House will re- 
ceive with great indulgence any state- 
ment of facts from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however lengthy it must neces- 
sarily be; but he is not confining him- 
self to a statement of facts for the 
future consideration of the House. He 
is entering into an argument upon a 
very abstruse question, without first of 
all giving any Notice to the House, and 
under circumstances which will not allow 
other Members to express their opinions. 
I therefore object to the course taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Ifhe wishes 
a discussion on this important question 
he should have given Notice, and, at all 
events, he should make some Motion 
now which will enable other Members 
to avail themselves of their right and 
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privilege to make such observations as 
they think necessary. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The importance 
of the matter is such that unquestion- 
ably I should be justified in making the 
Motion, which ought never to be made 
without serious cause, that the House 
do now adjourn; and I have not the 
slightest objection to conclude with that 
Motion, in order to enable the right hon. 
Gentleman to make any remarks which 
he would be entitled to make, whether 
I conclude with a Motion or not. The 
right hon. Gentleman will see I have 
justification for the course I am pursuing, 
because it is one which is conceived in 
no narrow spirit, and which really aims 
at giving facility for the progress of 
Public Business as well as avoiding 
causes of serious difficulty. The right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
there is some peculiarity in the circum- 
stances out of which my address arises, 
and it has reference to proceedings such 
as are not permitted in this House, and 
it is difficult to treat under the regular 
forms of this House of proceedings 
which have been so carried on. I will 
resume the enumeration of precedents 
to which I had begun to refer. In the 
year 1832, there was actually introduced 
into this House a Bill for the abolition 
of the right of voting by proxy in the 
House of Lords. That proposal, how- 
ever, was not persevered with, upon the 
ground that it trenched on the Privileges 
of the House of Lords. I think that 
withdrawal was perfectly justified, inas- 
much as the Bill did not refer to any- 
thing belonging to the duties of the 
House of Lords, but to a subject which 
is properly one of procedure in the House 
of Lords. It isa plainly reasonable as- 
sumption that the procedure of either 
House ought not to be the subject of 
discussion in the other House. In the 
year 1856 a Bill was brought into this 
House from the House of Lords, which 
dealt with the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Lords in relation to the creation of 
life Peers for certain purposes. That 
Bill was not accepted by this House, but 
it was referred to a Select Committee, 
and, unless I am very much mistaken, it 
is impossible to conceive any more clear 
assertion by the House of its title to 
deal with the details of such Bills and to 
introduce Amendments into them. In 
the year 1868 there came to this House 
a Bill to increase the number of Bishops, 
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and provision was made in this.Bill for 
introducing the new Bishops into the 
rotation by which prelates take their 
seats in Parliament. That Bill was 
amended by this House. We struck out 
all the provisions relating to the Peerage, 
and we struck out of it others relating to 
salary. The Bill was sent back to the 
Lords, and the Lords disagreed with the 
Amendments, but they disagreed upon 
the merits and did not raise any question 
of Privilege; and the Bill was finally 
dropped, because this House adhered to 
its Amendments, the Lords adhered to 
their disagreement upon the merits, and 
the Bill was lost. Tn the year 1833, 
under the high authority of the late 
Lord Derby, there was actually intro- 
duced into this House that important 
measure known as the Irish Church 
Temporalities Act, which most impor- 
tantly modified and altered the constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords with regard 
to the rotationin which the Irish Bishops 
were to sit. That Bill was accepted by 
the Lords without any difficulty as to 
Privilege, and finally became the law of 
the land. In 1869, we introduced into 
this House the Irish Church Bill; in 
that Bill, if I am correct in my recolleec- 
tion, we proposed to take away the right 
of Peerage of existing Peers as well as 
to destroy the Peerages themselves pro- 
spectively. That Bill went to the House 
of Lords, and the Lords, I believe, 
amended the Bill by carrying the rights 
of the existing Peers; we adhered to 
our refusal to recognize those rights, the 
Lords eventually accepted the provisions 
of the House of Commons; and that 
provision, on the initiation of the House 
of Commons, going straight to the rights 
of the Peers in the highest sense, be- 
came the law of the land. These are 
proceedings of the Commons, and I be- 
lieve many others might be mentioned ; 
but there are other proceedings in the 
House of Lords. If ever there was an 
Act which materially touched the con- 
stitution and Privileges of the House of 
Commons, it was the Septennial Act, 
which in 1716 was introduced not in this 
House, but in the House of Lords. In 
the year 1832 there occurred a most 
singular instance. A Billwas introduced 
into the Lords, the effect of which was 
to alter the law with respect to the 
vacating of seats upon the acceptance of 
office under the Crown. That Bill was 
received by the Lords without objection ; 
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it was debated in the Lords; a: single 
Peer, Lord Radnor, took the objection 
that it dealt with the Privileges of the 
House of Commons, as, indeed, it did in 
the very highest and closest sense ; that 
objection does not appear to have re- 
ceived any support from any other Peer, 
and the Bill was dropped before the 
second reading; but it was dropped, as 
I believe, entirely on the ground of want 
of time to proceed with it at the period 
of the Session at which it was introduced. 
We say, therefore, as regards this claim, 
such as we understand it, without seeking 
at this moment to commit the House,— 
because I am arguing the matter entirely 
with reference to the intention of the Go- 
vernment as to its own proposals—we 
shall feel bound to’ deny in the most 
respectful but in the most unequivocal, 
and in the most absolute manner, the 
claim of Privilege which has been ad- 
vanced. Witheveryregard forthe freedom 
of the House of Lords to assert its own 
privileges, should it think fit, the time 
for this assertion upon the present occa- 
sion, as I have already said, at any rate 
has not yet arrived, and I am discussing 
only individual, but weighty opinions; 
but we must unequivocally decline to 
accept or admit that claim of Privilege. 
I may say we should do that in no 
narrow spirit of selfish or exclusive re- 
gard to the Privileges of the House, 
though I hold the maintenance of the 
Privileges of the House the very first 
among the duties of its Members. This 
is a matter in which, in our view, the 
interests of the whole country and the 
interests of the House of Lords itself 
are directly concerned. If it be held, 
with respect to the constitution and 
duties of the House of Lords, that, the 
House of Commons cannot initiate a 
Bill nor amend a Bill, but is reduced to 
the simple function of saying ‘‘ Aye” or 
No” upon the aggregate, what is the 
consequence? Among other conse- 
quences it immediately results that the 
House of Commons must make a corre- 
sponding counter claim, and we must 
say, with respect to every Bill which 
touches the constitution of the House of 
Commons, the mode of its choice, and 
the duties it performs, that the Lords 
cannot take the initiative. I need not 
remind the House how completely that 
will be at variance with the course 
hitherto pursued, because we almost all 
of us recollect what happened in 1867, 




















Many may remember what happened in 
1832—and happened in principle, I 
think, with perfect propriety—when the 
House of Lords came to exercise its title 
to pronounce an opinion adverse to that 
of the House of Commons upon many 
provisions of Bills for reforming the re- 
presentation of the people. As to the 
general doctrine, there can be no ques- 
tion, in our minds, as to the duty we 
ought to pursue; but I ask nothing of 
the House upon the subject at the pre- 
sent moment. I may venture, without 
impertinence, to say this is not the first 
time the subject has been touched 
during the existence of the present Go- 
vernment. There have been two cases 
—one of them in the present year and 
one in 1869. An hon. Friend sitting 
behind me (Mr. Stapleton) proposed to 
introduce a Bill to alter the mode of 
electing representative Peers of Scotland 
and Ireland — undoubtedly a question 
directly affecting the constitution and 
Privileges of the House of Lords, and I 
venture to refer to what I said on that 
occasion, the 9th of March, 1869, to 
show that at least Ido not require now 
to invent or profess for the first time a 
doctrine applicable to the present occa- 
sion. No objection was taken to the 
Bill on the ground that it trenched on 
the Privileges of the House of Lords, and 
I said— 

“ And yet if I might give a recommendation 
tomy hon. Friend, it would be that he should 
be satisfied with the introduction of the Bill, 
and that he should not attempt, at the present 
time, to press it further. I should not certainly 
venture to make any recommendation of the 
kind in a manner implying the slightest deroga- 
tion from the title of any Member of this House 
to introduce a Bill, or of this House to pass 
through all its stages a Bill affecting the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords. The House of 
Lords has at all times exercised its unquestion- 


able right of passing and of modifying or re- 
jecting measures affecting the constitution of 
this House. The rights of the two Houses in 
this respect are incontestable. At the same 
time, as a matter of policy, I think my hon. 
Friend will agree with me that it is desirable 
that the initiative should be taken by the House 
of Lords itself in legislation of this kind.’”’— 
[3 Hansard, cxciv. 988.] 

That is the principle upon which Her 
Majesty’s Government have endeavoured 
to act in the present year in inviting the 
House of Lords to deal in the first 
instance with a measure which went 
directly to the question of the exercise 
of its appellate jurisdiction. So much 
for the general doctrine ; and now let 
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me consider the position in which we 


find ourselves. There has been made in 
the House a proposal which I may say 
met with general favour, and which was 
accepted by the Government, who an- 
ticipated any substantive Motion of my 
right hon. Friend behind me (Mr. 
Bouverie) with a declaration on their 
part that they had always regarded it as 
an improvement in this important Bill, 
and that the only reason which had 
prevented them from endeavouring to 
secure its adoption in the first instance 
as a portion of the measure had dis- 
appeared—namely, the presumed disin- 
clination of the people of Scotland and 
Ireland. The question is this—can we 
gain the important objects we have in 
view of giving completeness to the Bill 
now before the House, with reference to 
appellate jurisdiction, and at the same 
time avoid any reasonable chance or 
apprehension of anything like a conflict 
with the House of Lords? I am bound 
to observe that this is an occasion upon 
which, if possible, the feelings of every 
Member of this House would induce him 
to desire to avoid any conflict with the 
House of Lords. -There can be no mis- 
take in our assertion of the rights of 
this House; but the circumstances 
under which we shall have to consider 
the application of them are peculiar 
circumstances, for the House of Lords 
itself has spontaneously tendered to us a 
Bill in which it has sacrificed the main 
part of this important jurisdiction as an 
offering to the public welfare. That, 
Sir, is a significant and an important 
fact, and it is one to which we desire 
to allow due and full weight. We 
consider it in conjunction with the 
public importance of passing the mea- 
sure, and the great importance also 
of severing if possible the considera- 
tion of any measure involving large 
public interests from questions re- 
lating to conflict of jurisdiction between 
the two Houses. Now, we believe there 
is a mode of procedure which is not 
without sanction and analogy in the 
mode of procedure of Parliament, which 
will enable us to gain this end. If hon. 
Gentlemen will advert to the Amend- 
ments of which Notice has been given 
on the part of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General, they will 
perceive that a portion of those Amend- 
ments touch directly the jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords; whereas the larger 
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portion of them embrace matters which, 
although I am very far from saying they 
belong exclusively to the House of Com- 
mons, yet they most properly belong to 
the House of Commons, because they 
touch the question of the judicial esta- 
blishments of the country, with the 
charge they necessarily entail. I am 
not now going to speak of money Bills 
properly so called, for the questions of 
privilege and practice with regard to 
such Bills are so well understood that I 
need not refer to them; but some- 
times in other Bills collaterally there 
arises in the view of the House of Lords 
the necessity for some provision which, 
if fully made, would entail a charge on 
the people of this country; and the 
House of Lords when it desires to attain 
the double object, first of all of indicating 
what they think public policy requires, 
and, secondly, of avoiding even an ap- 
oo trespass upon the province of the 
ouse of Commons, is in the habit of 
introducing into such Bills words indi- 
cative of its purpose, but yet, until they 
receive their complement by the action 
of this House, insufficient to give effect 
to those provisions. We propose to pur- 
sue an analogous course with regard to 
the Amendments of which we have given 
Notice. We propose to retain in these 
Amendments everything which relates 
to the complete and effectual constitu- 
tion of the new Court of Appeal and to 
all matters collaterally incidental to that 
Court. Iam now speaking, of course, 
of what we intend to ask the House to 
allow us to propose, if the House should 
accede to the Motion to re-commit the 
Bill. The whole of these provisions of 
the Amendments we shall ask the House 
to adopt. Ifthat is done we shall at the 
same time forbear to ask the House to 
adopt those words which directly deal 
with the jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, and the transfer of the Appeals. 
If the House of Lords feels disposed on 
the merits to deal with these beneficial 
rovisions and to accept them it will thus 
2 able to pursue that course without 
finding itself entangled in any questions 
relating to the Privileges of that House. 
The Lords will find, ready made to their 
hands, a Court of Appeal evidently in- 
tended for the three kingdoms, and in 
truth only to be justified in its details, 
because it is intended for the three king- 
doms. But they will find nothing which, 
by the force of the words contained in 
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the Bill, will either destroy or impair the 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords over 
Scotch and Irish appeals. That will be 
a mode of invitation from this House to 
the House of Lords to part with their 
appeals which is analogous to the invi- 
tation which the House of Lords ad- 
dresses to us in certain cases to make 
provisions of law involving public 
charges, and it will enable the House 
of Lords to deal with the question en- 
tirely apart from perplexing matters of 
controversy. I may also say that this 
mode of procedure is one which I hope 
will not put the House to inconvenience 
by enters any delay in our proceeding 
with this Bill, It is evidently for the 
convenience of the House that the pro- 
posal to re-commit shall be made imme- 
diately on the receiving of the Report 
and before the consideration of the 
Amendments, so that the House may 
have an opportunity of considering the 
Bill as a whole, instead of being obliged 
to consider the Amendments first in a 
fragmentary and then in a complete 
form. In the course of this evening we 
will make the necessary modifications in 
the Amendments which have been laid 
on the Table, and they will then be be- 
fore the House in a form which we trust 
will be both effectual and pacific. We 
make this proposal as an act of courtesy 
and consideration, which we think is 
warranted and called for by the circum- 
stances of the case. We are unwilling 
to enter into a conflict with the other 
House of Parliament on any subject, 
and we are most of all unwilling to run 
the risk of such a conflict—whatever we 
may think of any abstract proposal— 
when the challenge given would be in 
the form of a reply to a Bill by which 
the House of Lords has patriotically 
and wisely surrendered a portion of its 
own jurisdiction. We wish to meet and 
to requite, as far as belongs to us, that 
wisdom and patriotism of the House of 
Lords by an act of courtesy and consi- 
deration on the part of the House of 
Commons. By doing so we must ex- 
press the reservation of all we think the 
constitutional doctrine requires with re- 
gard to the title of this House and of 
the other House generally, and, for the 
purposes of legislation, to treat with 
great, and I might even say unreserved 
freedom, those classes of subjects which, 
as I have shown, have constantly been 
matters of consideration. I hope it will 
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was not the end I had in view. I trust 
it will appear that this explanation was 
called for in consequence of the opinions 
elsewhere expressed, and that it has been 
warranted by the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. I beg to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”’— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. BOUVERIE: As it was the 
Notice which I put on the Paper of the 
House in reference to the extension of 
the Jurisdiction of the Court of Appeal 
constituted under the Bill that caused 
all this disturbance, perhaps the House 
will permit me to say one or two words 
on the subject. Having looked into the 
matter, it appears to me that the con- 
tention of Privilege on the part of the 
House of Lords in this matter is entirely 
unfounded. The best evidence of it is 
that the proposal which I submitted, 
and which has brought about this great 
difference between the two Houses, is a 
proposal respecting the Jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords in Irish and Scotch 
appeals. Now, that jurisdiction was 
conferred on the other House by Act of 
Parliament. The Acts of Union between 
England and Scotland, and between 
Great Britain and Ireland, which con- 
ferred that jurisdiction, were both of 
them introduced in this House and 
earried through the other, without a 
single word being said, as far as I am 
aware of, with regard to the Privileges 
of the Peerage being interfered with. 
This, I think, affords conclusive evidence 
that there is no such Privilege in the 
ap case as has been claimed. The 
act is that the courtesy of this House 
has always been exercised in reference 
to many of the peculiar functions of the 
House of Lords as a Court of record and 
so forth, and the personal privileges of 
the Peers. The traditional feeling of 
this House has always been that legis- 
lation in regard to rights of Peerage 
ought, by the courtesy of this House, 
to be allowed to be initiated in the 
House of Lords; but there appears to 
be no claim to Privilege in this parti- 
cular instance. With regard to the pas- 


sage quoted from Blackstone, I may re- 
mark that Blackstone himself is not 
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be seen that, although I began with a 
matter which might be considered a 
matter of contention and controversy this 
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considered a high authority unless his 
statements are confirmed by previous 
writers, and he gives no authority for 
his statement as to this Privilege, God 
forbid, however, that we should enter 
into any controversy on this matter 
with the House of Lords! for in the 
whole course of our history such con- 
troversies have never led to any good 
result or advantage to the public ser- 
vice. If we enter into this controversy 
there can be no doubt what the issue 
will be; but the question naturally 
arises, what is the prudent and proper 
thing for us to do in the circumstances 
of the case? Ido not gather from my 
right hon. Friend the exact course which 
he now proposes. Though personally I 
am interested in the adoption of Amend- 
ments which were originally suggested 
by me, I think it would have been better, 
after this threatened dispute with the 
other House, to drop the proposal in 
the present Session, with a view to ob- 
tain the great good which the Bill, even 
in its imperfect state, offers to the public, 
being certain that in the ensuing Session 
the jurisdiction relinquished bythe House 
of Lords over English appeals cannot be 
permanently maintained over Scotch and 
Irish appeals. Ishould, therefore, have 
willingly consented to drop these Amend- 
ments, and pass the Bill, dealing solely 
with the English appellate jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords. But my right 
hon. Friend proposes that we should 
make imperfect Amendments, indicating 
what we wish, and leaving it to the 
House of Lords to complete these Amend- 
ments, if they are so minded, by adding 
the necessary words, taking from them 
the whole of their appellate jurisdiction. 
The objection which I see at the first 
blush to that course would be that we 
should then appear upon the record to 
be admitting the claim of Privilege made 
by the House of Lords in this matter. 
To act with regard to this claim as the 
House of Lords act with regard to our 
undoubted money privileges by putting 
in imperfect clauses, to be filled up in 
accordance with their views of their ex- 
clusive rights and Privileges, appears to 
me to be an admission on our part that 
their claim of Privilege is a well-founded 
and a just one. Suppose, however, that 
they do not make the alterations we ex- 
pect them to make, and the imperfect 
clauses are left as we insert them, the 
Bill would then be a lame and mutilated 
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one, creditable neither to us nor the other 
House. That is my first impression of the 
course proposed by Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment; but I concur with my right 
hon. Friend that nothing is more to be 
deprecated than a hot conflict with the 
other House of Parliament as to the 
Privileges of either House, because the 
history of these contests shows that they 
have impeded Public Business, created 
ill-blood, and have conduced to no one 
good result. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The right hon. 
Gentleman said he addressed us in a 
spirit of conciliation, for which I give 
him every credit. I think he has, at 
the same time, to a certain degree ad- 
dressed us in a spirit of confusion, for 
though I listened attentively, it was 
with great difficulty that I gathered— 
and my infirmity was shared by others 
—the precise intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. On reflection they appear to 
me to be these:—That the House of 
Commons are to furnish certain salaries 
to certain officials, and the House of 
Lords are to assign to those officials the 
duties they are to perform in return for 
their salaries. That is not an unfair 
statement of what is proposed, and I 
certainly think it requires the month of 
July to induce a Minister to make a pro- 
posal of that kind. Almost all the re- 
sources of the Government must surely 
have been exhausted before such a pro- 
posal could be brought before us. It 
is not now for us to enter into a dis- 
cussion respecting the Privileges of the 
House of Lords. At any time that is to 
be deprecated, as it is equally to be 
deprecated that the other House should 
discuss the Privileges of the House of 
Commons. But it is most inconvenient 
to enter into a discussion of so abstruse 
a character without any Notice on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman that it 
was his intention to solicit the opinion 
of Parliament on the subject, as he has 
really solicited it now. It is difficult to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman, who 
comes here armed with precedents when 
we had no Notice of his intention to 
produce or discuss them. So far as I 
can judge, however, there is—I will not 
say no analogy—but no identity between 
his precedents and the case before us. 
For instance, the right hon. Gentleman 
quoted a Bill introduced into the other 
House as to the vacating of seats by 
Members of the House of Commons 
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upon the acceptance of office under the 
Crown, and he treated that as an in- 
fringementupon our Privileges. [‘‘No!” 

Then the right hon. Gentleman treate 

it as a Bill which might have infringed 
our Privileges. But in that case there 
could be no collision, for the House of 
Lords never sent the Bill down here, 
So with the Bill introduced here and 
bearing upon the present constitution 
of the Scotch Peerage, there could be 
no question of Privilege in the House 
of Lords, because the Bill never left 
the House of Commons. The right 
hon. Gentleman cited one case which 
had the appearance of a precedent. I 
have heard it quoted before; but it is 
one founded upon an entire fallacy—I 
mean the Septennial Act. That Act was 
proposed in the House of Lords, and 
was not, it is said, thought an invasion 
of the Privileges of the House of Com- 
mons. The right hon. Gentleman treated 
the Septennial Act as one referring pecu- 
liarly to the House of Commons. But 
it was really an Act referring to the 
Parliament of England, and concerned 
the House of Lords, as much as it con- 
cerned the House of Commons. [‘‘No!’’] 
The hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
White) seems astonished to hear that 
the House of Lords is a part of the 
Imperial Parliament. This is a fact 
of which he may avail himself in 
his next historical address to his con- 
stituents, and it may, perhaps, interest 
him and be of value to them, Sir, I 
cannot agree that this is a convenient 
mode of raising this question, and I think 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
made the statement with which he has 
just favoured us at a time when we 
might expect it—namely, upon the con- 
sideration of the clauses which are to be 
brought up on the Report. We should 
then have entered into the subject with 
a more mature knowledge of the relative 
positions of the two Houses than we at 
present possess. He excuses the abrupt 
and unusual course he has adopted by 
reference to proceedings in ‘‘ another 
place,” which he thinks authorize his 
present course. But those proceedings 
elsewhere were adopted after due No- 
tice; and though even then Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were totally unprepared 
to meet the question at issue, that does 
not alter the fact that due Notice was 
given. The right hon. Gentleman is 
acting in error if he supposes that the 
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Privileges of the House of Lords in this 
matter are built up merely upon a pas- 
sage in Blackstone. That passage was 
ener in in an illustrative manner— 
merely to illustrate a position and en- 
force an argument to show what was the 
opinion prevalent in the time of Black- 
stone. But all the precedents of the 
right hon. Gentleman refer to this 
passage in Blackstone, and have no 
reference to the alleged Privilege of 
the House of Lords. We shall, no 
doubt, have another opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matter when the House, 
having received due Notice of and time 
to digest the queer propositions of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers on the matter, will 
be better enabled to come to a conclu- 
sion which I have no doubt will main- 
tain the Privileges of this House and 
respect the Privileges of the other House 
of Parliament. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
he believed it would be much more in 
accordance With the wishes of the Irish 
people if the consideration of the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction was postponed until 
next year, and he would tell the House 
why. The English Bill did not treat 
simply of appeals, but was a great mea- 
sure, designed to effect extensive and 
beneficial reforms in all the superior 
Courts, and if such a Bill was required 
in England it was much more required 
in Ireland. The Government itself had 
recognized this, for in 1869 they passed 
a Bill through the House of Lords 
which had for its object the assimilation 
of the Irish system of Common Law in 
many important points with the English 
system ; but that Bill did not get further 
than a first reading in the House of 
Commons, and had since disappeared 
entirely. No harm could possibly arise 
from postponing the question of Irish 
appeals, because the Judicature Bill 
could not come into operation until after 
next Session, and therefore the Govern- 
ment would have the opportunity of 
dealing with the Irish judicature in a 
thorough and efficient manner. The 
House had heard the opinion of the 
Judges and the Bar of Ireland ; but 
there was another class of persons to be 
considered, and that was the suitors and 
the pune generally—and they had very 
good reason to be dissatisfied with the 
present state of things. He, for one, 
was not in fayour of overworking the 
Judges; on the contrary, he thought 
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amply sufficient in number to discharge 
their duties with comfort to themselves, 
and without undue strain on their men- 
tal and physical powers; but there was 
no getting over the fact that a Parlia- 
mentary Return had shown that Ireland 
provided only one-fifth of the amount of 
legal business that England did, whilst 
there were 12 Judges to do it, as against 
17 in England. The Irish people, there- 
fore, would object to additional expenses 
being incurred in new appointments 
until it was shown that they could not 
be done without. The present system 
was enormously expensive and cumber- 
some to the suitor, for the practice of a 
single Judge sitting at Chambers and 
disposing of motions of course, hardly 
existed in Ireland; but the time of the 
full Court was taken up in hearing 
trumpery applications in which counsel 
appeared on both sides, at great expense, 
which in England would be disposed of 
for a few shillings by an attorney’s clerk 
going before a Judge in Chambers. 
Moreover, the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Martin) had shown last year that 
the Government gave away not less than 
150 legal appointments, amongst the 400 
Irish Barristers who practised their pro- 
fession ; and they could calculate for 
themselves what the result would be in 
England if the same proportion was 
maintained. He thought, therefore, that 
he had given reasons which were un- 
answerable in favour of the postpone- 
ment of this question of Irish appeals ; 
but he did not say anything respecting 
Scotch appeals, for he did not under- 
stand the question, and spoke only in 
the interests of the country of which he 
was one of the representatives. 

Mr. GORDON wished to remind the 
House that Scotch appeals were not 
introduced to the House of Lords by 
statute. About the year 1680 there was 
a discussion as to the right of appeal 
from the Scotch Courts to the House of 
Lords. A serious discussion arose be- 
tween the petitioners to the Courts and 
the Judges, who went so far as to banish 
the advocates from Edinburgh unless 
they acknowledged that the judgments 
of the Court of Session were final and 
conclusive, and that there was no appeal 
to Parliament. There was, however, a 
protestation made that the subjects 
should have the right of appeal against 
the sentences pronounced in the Courts 
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of Session. The result was that the 
appeals to Parliament were recognized 
in Scotland without any transference 
by the Act of Union or any statutory 
provision whatever. The system was, 
in fact, a simple continuance of a custom 
which existed in Scotland before the 
Act of Union between the two kingdoms 
was passed. All he wished to insist 
upon was that there was nothing in the 
Act of Union which set up the House 
of Lords as a tribunal for the review of 
Scotch decisions. 

Mr. GLADSTONE stated that the 
modified Amendments would be placed 
upon the Paper to-morrow morning, in 
order that hon. Members might havé 
the earliest possible opportunity of un- 
derstanding what was intended. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) was in error in stating that 
Notice was given of an intention to raise 
a discussion in ‘‘another place” on a 
question of Privilege on the Judicature 
Bill. Neither he nor his Colleagues had 
any knowledge of any such intention ; 
but it was not a point of sufficient im- 
portance to detain the House with. 

Mr. DISRAELI wished to know whe- 
ther it was intended to proceed with the 
Judicature Bill at the morning sitting 
on the following day? 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT wished 
to know whether it was intended to 
consider the Amendments about to be 
put upon the Paper on the Report, be- 
fore the re-committal of the Bill, or whe- 
ther the Bill would be re-committed, and 
the Report be proceeded with after the 
re-committal? He wished to express 
his satisfaction with the entire and ab- 
solute terms in which the Prime Minis- 
ter had repudiated the claim of Privilege 
set up by the House of Lords. That 
seemed to be the main question; what 
course would be taken with reference to 
the subject of the Bill was a secondary 
matter. It was not only satisfactory to 
have heard what the Prime Minister had 
said on this subject, but it was equally 
satisfactory to know that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli), Leader of the 
Opposition, did not maintain the doc- 
trine of Privilege asserted by the House 
of Lords. He should have been much 
surprised if a person occupying a posi- 
tion so eminent as that of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been prepared to lay the 
Privileges of the House of Commons at 
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the feet of the House of Lords. It was 
most unppesan that both parties in the 
House should enter their protest against 
the doctrine. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) spoke with great wisdom in 
respect to the authority of Blackstone, 
which had been cited. The right hon. 
Gentleman, did not seem disposed to 
rely upon the authority, and it would 
be, indeed, strange if the authority of 
either House of Parliament was to be 
made to depend upon a text-book of 
Common Law. On the occasion of the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings it 
was proposed to take the opinion of the 
Judges as to whether the impeachment 
abated by reason of a dissolution; but 
Burke, in declining to be guided by the 
ruling of the Judges, said he would 


‘not think of taking the opinion of a 


rabbit on the proper time of gesta- 
tion for an elephant. That was a 
criticism which might properly be.ap- 
plied to an attempt to import the autho- 
rity of Blackstone in order to determine 
the Privileges of either House of Parlia- 
ment, The same question arose in 1856 
on the occasion of a Bill being sent down 
to the House of Lords, the object of 
which was the creation of life Peerages 
for the express purpose of conductin 
the Appellate Jurisdiction. The Bi 
was strongly opposed in the House of 
Commons, and among others by the 
present Prime Minister. The Attorney 
General—the present Lord Chief Jus- 
tice—rather faintly recommended the 
Bill to the acceptance of the House, re- 
marking that it was not the best plan, 
but it was one which ought to be 
adopted, because the House of Lords 
would not consent to any other plan. 
Upon that argument of the Attorney 
General Sir James Graham said— 

“The Attorney General, who proposed the 
second reading of this Bill, if I mistake not, 
told us that the defects of that tribunal were 
glaring, and that it was on account of those de- 
fects that the Government proposed this Bill. I 
am bound to add that there were several obser- 
vations made by the Attorney General which 
filled me with amazement and fear. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman told us that the defects 
of this tribunal were glaring; that a better 
course might possibly be adopted than that pro- 

osed by this Bill; and he added, as a reason 
or passing this Bill, that the House of Lords 
would not surrender its Appellate Jurisdiction. 
I said some of the hon. and learned Gentleman's 
observations filled me with fear and amazement. 
Have we arrived at that point that we, the Com- 
mons of England, if we shall be satisfied with 
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the judgment of the House. of) Lords itself as to 
the inefficient mode in which it now exercises its 
judicial functions, are to be told, when called upon 
to supply a remedy, that, though a co-ordinate 
branch of the Legislature, we are not to exer- 
cise our own right of decision with respect to 
the remedy, and that we are to be coerced by 
the assertion of Her Majesty's Attorney 
General that the House of Lords will not sur- 


render its Appellate Jurisdiction, and consent | ?” 


that a new tribunal shall be erected which, it 
was admitted, is not one that will fulfil all the 
requirements of such a Court. Have we ar- 
rived at such a pitch of degradation ?””—[3 Han- 
sard, cxliii. 436.] 

That was the language of Sir James 
Graham, and it was the language and 
the sentiment of every man who de- 
served to occupy a position in the House 
of Commons such as Sir James Graham 
held. 

Mr. MAOFTIE said, he thought there 
was a great deal in the suggestion of 
the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie). The course proposed 
by the Government was an entirely new 
one, and if it were adopted it might 
create a precedent which would be em- 
barrassing at some future time. He 
thought that, under all the circumstances 
of the case, it would be well to let the 
Bill stand over until next Session. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE asserted 
that the appeal to the House of Lords 
depended upon the Act of Union only. 
There was no express provision on the 
subject ; but it was only by virtue of the 
statute that the appeals which formerly 
went to the Scotch Parliament were 
afterwards taken to the Imperial Par- 
liament. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Go- 
vernment would adhere to their proposal 
of the re-commitment of the measure. 
He should propose to proceed to-morrow 
with the Judicature Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL.—[Bitt 154.]—(Lords.) 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 8th July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 
Parr IV.—Trial and Procedure. 
Clause 54 (Power to direct trials before 
referees). 
_ Mr. GREGORY moved, in page 29, 
line 14, after ‘ thereto,” to leave out 
“and also without such consent in any 
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such cause ormatter.”” The House had 
a right to know who these official re- 
ferees were to be, and what particular 
causes were to be referred to them. 
Were they to be barristers, solicitors, 
or experts, and were they to be perma- 
nently attached to the Court or appointed 
0 hdc vice? He protested against all 
delegated authority, and trusted that the 
Committee would support him in his 
Amendment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the proposition of the hon. Gentle- 
man would make the trial of certain 
causes impossible. What the clause 
proposed to do was done in every case 
at law which was referred, and it was 
done also in some cases by the practice 
of the Court of Chancery. Referees 
were to be appointed without the con- 
sent of the parties for conducting any 
inquiry which could not, in the opinion 
of the Court, be properly conducted in 
the ordinary way. The Bill proposed, 
as regarded documents, to continue the 
present practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery, and it was quite impossible that 
questions of detail should be examined 
in Court, except on appeal. Accounts 
in Chancery were never taken in Court, 
but were referred to Chambers in some 
way or other, and were taken by an 
officer termed a Chief Clerk. At Com- 
mon Law such matters were referred to 
a Master, or to an arbitrator. They 
could not be taken in Court at all. He 
had yesterday before him a Government 
case, an action the account in which 
contained 400 items. The case was re- 
ferred as soon as it came into Court. 
It was referred by consent, but only 
after the expense of the counsel for the 
Crown and three for the other side, and 
of several attendances and heavy briefs, 
had been incurred. The intention of 
the clause was to prevent useless expen- 
diture of that description, and that re- 
ferences should be made without the 
consent of the parties. Clients were often 
disgusted at finding that heavy ex- 
penditure incurred in the preliminary 
stages of a trial were thrown away, on 
their case going to arbitration. As re- 
garded cases for scientific investigation, 
they proposed a slight alteration. In 
Courts of Common Law, such cases were 
only referred by consent; but the Courts 
of Equity had power to refer them not 
in form but in effect to parties named 
by the Judge. That power had had the 
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most beneficial effect, and he should be 
glad to see it exercised more frequently 
than it was. In one case it had saved 
many thousands of pounds expenditure. 
Tt was a case of pollution of water. The 
Lord Justice James ordered the case to 
be referred for report to an eminent 
engineer, whose report he adopted, and 
nothing more was heard of the case. As 
the Bill was intended to fuse Law and 
Equity, it would extend this power to 
Common Law. Then, as regarded cases 
for local investigation, it was intended to 
get rid of the necessity of having ‘‘ juries 
to view.’ A Lord Chancellor, in a suit 
for the obstruction of light, once said 
that since the case was before him on 
the previous day he had been to see the 
place for himself, a shop in the Strand. 
For this he was called to account, and 
he had no power to do what he did; yet 
there could be no doubt that it was a 
very useful power. They proposed that 
the Court should have power to send an 
officer to view. The hon. Member for 
Sussex would find, on reference to the 
Bill, that it provided sufficient checks 
against the appointment of incompetent 
referees, or of more than were needed. 
At the same time, they were not wedded 
to these particular definitions and pro- 


posals, but would be willing to consider 
any others that could be suggested. 
These experts attached to the Court 
would be permanent officers of the Court, 
holding a position of responsibility and 
professional honour, and therefore giving 
the Court a greater hold over them than 


over ordinary experts. The payment of 
these experts would also be more mode- 
rate. 

Mr. HUNT regarded the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Sussex 
as a very important one, and the remarks 
of the Solicitor General had by no means 
convinced him that the view of the hon. 
Member on this point was wrong. He 
fully admitted that official referees should 
be appointed to hear cases which could 
not properly be disposed of in Court; 
but, at the same time, he strongly ob- 
jected to the Judge having a statutory 
power to order cases to be referred, be- 
cause the exercise of such a power by 
the Judge might prove most oppressive 
to the suitor. He also objected to the 
appointment of scientific experts to whom 
cases should be compulsorily referred, 
on the ground that scientific men usually 
held theories of their own on scientific 
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matters, and that justice would be more 
likely to be done if such persons were 
called as witnesses than if they were to 
be made Judges of the cases involving 
scientific subjects of which they were 
assumed to have peculiar knowledge. 
He also objected to cases involving local 
investigations being made compulsorily 
referable, because nearly every case 
which came before the Courts might be 
held to involve a local investigation. It 
would be wiser to leave the parties at 
liberty to try or to refer their cases at 
their option, trusting to their common 
sense and to the advice of the Judge to 
induce them to refer where necessary. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL re- 
marked that the Judge had now a 
statutory power to order a case to be 
referred where it involved a question of 
account. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he thought 
that the power to order a case to be 
referred ought to be exercised before it 
came into Court, so that parties might 
be saved the expense of paying counsel’s 
fees. If the clause were agreed to in its 
present form, we should have a crowd 
of official and salaried chemists, doctors, 
mathematicians, and other scientific per- 
sons in the employ of the Government. 
That all cases might be compulsorily 
referred to official experts seemed to him 
to be a dangerous proposal to make, 
because such men, however honestly dis- 
posed they might be, would be liable to 
act upon theories of their own, and not to 
deal with the questions whick came be- 
fore them from that common-sense point 
of view from which juries, though less 
acquainted with the subject, would con- 
sider those questions. He was not pre- 
pared, therefore, on such short notice to 
accept that part of the clause. 

Mz. Serseant SIMON said, he thought 
the clause one of the most valuable 
improvements in our system which had 
been devised. It provided for just those 
cases which could not be properly tried 
in a Court of Justice, but which ought 
to be dealt with in a private room by an 
arbitrator. He, however, concurred with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just spoken in the objection which 
he had taken to the scientific referee. 

Mr. LOPES said, the clause dealt 
with scientific and technical cases, as 
well as questions of account, but there 
were many railway cases which would 
come under that description which ought 
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to be tried by a jury. As the clause 
stood he thought it would confer a very 
dangerous power. 

Mr. JAMES said, the effect of the 
clause was that almost every case that 
could be conceived might be referred. 
He hoped that the Committee would be 
disposed to consider the interests of 
suitors, and not give Judges an unlimited 
power of referring all the causes, or as 
many of them as they might select from 
the list to arbitrators. 

Mr. AMPHLETT said, he thought 
the clause went too far, and might offer 
a great temptation, in the hurry of Assize 
business, to both Judges and counsel, to 
get rid. of a case by referring it. He 
hoped the Solicitor General would agree 
to the insertion of words requiring the 
reference to be made before notice of 
trial, and also to the omission of the 
words ‘‘any scientific or local investiga- 
tion.” 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, said, that 
if he had to choose between a properly 
qualified official referee and an ordinary 
arbitrator, he would prefer the former, as 
the latter had all the duties and none of 
the powers of a Judge. That clause, 


however, as it stood was far too sweep- 
ing, and would practically enable Judges 


at any time to shift from themselves the 
burden of trying every case. Scientific 
referees would generally be inclined to 
decide according to their preconceived 
theories. The Court of Chancery had 
now the power of taking the evidence of 
scientific witnesses; but here it was 
proposed to substitute the man of science 
for the Judge. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL apprehended 
that under this clause there would be 
an uncertain number of referees, and 
that the Judges would be able to refer 
such causes as they might think proper. 
In his opinion, any cause which could 
be properly tried by a Judge should not 
be delegated to any referee. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER regarded 
this clause as one of the most important 
in the Bill, and hoped its main principle 
and object would not be destroyed, for 
many causes which related to matters of 
account and to subjects of scientific im- 
portance could not be properly tried by 
a Judge. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT ques- 
tioned whether the advantages offered 
by the clause might not be bought at 
too great a price. He considered that 
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one of the greatest scandals of the pro- 
fession was the present system of refer- 
ence. Ifthe cause were to be disposed 
of at the Assizes, it would soon be over 
and done with; but in the case of a 
reference there were almost invariably 
postponements—now for the convenience 
of counsel, now for that of the arbitrator 
—and the result was dilatory proceeding, 
heavy expense, and great anxiety. He 
hoped that in the Bill the number of 
cases in which reference could be resorted 
to would be limited, and that the Com- 
mittee would have some idea given them 
of what the expense of the new system 
was likely to be. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the clause was an important one, and 
ought to be approached from the suitors’ 
point of view. The discussion seemed 
to have proceeded on a distrust of the 
discharge of their duty on the part of 
the Judges. It was apprehended that 
if the Bill passed as it stood the Judges 
would refer cases which ought to be dis- 
posed of by juries in their own Courts. 
In that view he, for one, could not 
concur. The Judges had power at this 
moment to refer not only all cases of 
account, but also all cases which involved 
‘partly matter of mere account.” It 
was true that no such reference could be 
made at Wisi Prius; but he had known 
cases in which causes were adjourned at 
Nisi Prius, and summonses subsequently 
taken out for a reference of each instance. 
He was bound to say that the cases in 
question ought originally to have been 
referred. What was now sought to be 
done was this—to provide that, before 
great expense was incurred in the giving 
out of briefs and otherwise, such cases 
should be remitted, not to arbitrators to 
be paid by the parties, but to a tribunal 
to be appointed by the Government and 
paid by the State. With respect to the 
expense of such a tribunal, he need only 
say that year by year the charges con- 
sequent upon it would be before the 
House in the Estimates, so that Par- 
liament would have the opportunity of 
exercising complete control over them. 
The worst, therefore, that could happen 
—and even that he did not contemplate 
—would be an extravagant payment for 
one year. 

Mr. GREGORY observed, that the 
question before the Committee now was 
simply whether a man should have a 
right to be tried by Judge and jury, or 
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have his case sent to a referee, whether 
he would or not. He proposed to with- 
draw his present Amendment, and, in- 
stead of that, to move to strike-out from 
the clause the words ‘or any scientific 
or local investigation.” 


Supreme Court of 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 29, line 
16, to leave out the words “or any 
scientific or local investigation.” —(Mr. 
Gregory.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Dr. BALL supported the Amend- 
ment. He objected to giving irrespon- 
sible power to any scientific persons. 
You might have them to assist, but he 
would have a legal mind present to 
guide and control them. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 76; 
Noes 55: Majority 21. 


Mr. MATTHEWS proposed, in page 
29, line 20, to insert after ‘‘at any 
time”’ the words ‘before notice of 
trial.’”’ His object was to prevent the 
scandal of persons being sent to a re- 
ference after they had gone to all the 
expense of preparing for a trial. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
jected to the Amendment as limiting too 
much the discretion of the Judge. It 
was not the suitor but the attorney that 
objected to a reference. He opposed 
the Amendment in the interest of the 
suitor. 

Mr. LOPES observed that references 
now were made in matters of account 
before trial. 

Mr. JAMES supported the Motion, 
which was really made in the interest 
of suitors. If an attorney was sincere 
and honourable to his client he would 
endeavour to prevent a reference on 
account of the expense inevitably caused 
thereby. If, on the other hand, he 
wished to increase his bill of costs, he 
would act in the contrary way. He 
must, however, make one remark. It 
was very hopeless and almost heart- 
breaking work for .Members who re- 
mained in their places and took great 
pains to improve as far as they could 
a measure which was not a party one, 
to have themselves set aside by other 


Mr. Gregory 
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Members who came in for the division 
and voted without hearing or under- 
standing the question, but were merely 
told which were the ‘‘ Ayes”? and which 
were the ‘‘ Noes.’’ In the case of the 
last division the Members in the House 
were almost unanimous in favour of the 
Amendment. Yet it was lost, and he 
had little doubt that if a division took 
place on the Amendment now moved by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
garvan, the result would be the same. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was sorry to hear the observations of 
his hon. and learned Friend, but he 
would endeavour to keep his temper, 
and would not retort. 

Mr. HUNT must say there was some 
ground in the last division for the ob- 
servation of his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. James). No independent Member 
had supported the view of the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ob- 
served that his hon. and learned Friend 
behind him (Mr. Hinde Palmer) had 
spoken on that side. 

Mr. HUNT admitted he had made a 
mistake. The Government had the sup- 
port of one independent Member. But 
certainly the division lobby did not 
represent the opinion of those who had 
heard the debate. He thought this 
Amendment would require some modi- 
fication. He hoped, however, it would 
be pressed ; if it were not, he should 
take the sense of the Committee on the 
whole clause. 

Mr. JAMES, in explanation, said, he 
had criticized only the conduct of Mem- 
bers who were absent from their dis- 
cussions. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ob- 
served that in technical discussions of 
this kind the lay Members of the House 
ought either to have confidence in the 
Law Officers of the Crown, who were 
only actuated by a desire for the public 
interest, or else rely upon the opinion of 
such other lawyers as might be acci- 
dentally in attendance. The adoption of 
any other course would not be satis- 
factory either to the House or to the 
public. 

Mr. HUNT denied that this was a 
mere technical matter, but a broad and 
intelligible proposal whether a Judge 
was to have the statutory right of driving 
litigants to arbitration. He thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should be 
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more careful, and not attribute improper 
motives to those who opposed the clause. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he had not had any such intention. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he could 
not vote for words which would deprive 
the Judge at a trial of the power of 
directing a reference. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL vindicated the 
right of lay Members to discuss matters 
affecting the interests of suitors. 

Mr. C. E. LEWIS opposed the Amend- 
ment on the ground that practically it 
would operate as a denial of justice. 

Mr. MATTHEWS expressed his wil- 
lingness to adopt the suggestion of the 
right hon. Member for North Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. Hunt), and to substitute 
for the word “time” the words “ at 
any time by consent, and without con- 
sent before notice of trial.” 

Mr. HUNT said, he hoped the hon. 
and learned Member for Dungarvan 
would allow his Amendment to be nega- 
tived, so that a division might be taken 
on the original clause, which he desired 
to see expunged. 


Supreme Court of 


Amendment negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 66 ; 
Noes 25: Majority 41. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 56 (Powers of Court with re- 
spect to proceedings before Referees) 
agreed to. 


Clause 57 (Her Majesty may estab- 
lish District Registries in the country 
for the Supreme Court). 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL moved, in 
page 30, line 8, to leave out ‘‘to be 
thereby defined,” and insert, ‘‘ which 
shall be such as are hereinafter de- 
scribed.” His object was to ask the 
Government to define and limit the area 
on the face of the Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL op- 
posed the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MATTHEWS moved, in page 30, 
line 10, after ‘‘ issued,” to leave out to 
“after-mentioned” in line 11. The 
object was to confine district registries 
to ministerial steps in an action, and to 
take away from them the contentious 
pivatengs which were given by Sec- 

on 60. 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he thought it would be better to take 
the discussion of this matter on Clause 60, 
which raised the whole question. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 58 (Seals of District Registrars) 
agreed to. 

Clause 59 (Powers of District Regis- 
trars) agreed to. 


Clause 60 (Proceedings to be taken in 
District Registries). 

Mr. RATHBONE moved in page 31, 
line 9, after ‘‘ proceedings,” to insert, 
‘including proceedings for the arrest or 
detention of a ship, her tackle, apparel, 
furniture, cargo, or freight.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. LOPES said, he had great objec- 


tion to the clause, and moved its omis- 
sion. These district registries would 
have jurisdiction, unlimited, both as to 
subject-matter and geographical extent. 
Under the new system anyone might 
issue a writ in the District Registry 
against anyone living anywhere. Ifthe 
proceedings were not removed the cause 
would go to judgment in the district ; 
and the decision of the District Regis- 
trar was practically without appeal. It 
was true that application might be made 
to the Judge, who might remove the 
whole proceedings. But there was no 
inherent right of appeal, and this power 
of applying to the Judge was a perfect 
illusion, for the Judge would be too apt 
to think the Registrar a competent per- 
son, nor could the grounds of objection 
to the Registrar’s jurisdiction always be 
stated to the Judge. The Registrars 
would have to exercise judicial duties, 
to settle pleas and issues under a new 
system of pleading, to deal with particu- 
lars, to decide whether interrogatories 
should be administered, to decide also 
as to discovery and inspection of docu- 
ments and the taking of partnership 
accounts. These were matters now 
dealt with by Judges and Masters, but 
hereafter they would be dealt with by 
Registrars, who would be practising at- 
torneys within the district, unassisted by 
any Bar. What were the benefits to the 
suitors to be accomplished by this 
sweeping change? It was said that 
this localization would save expense and 
prevent delay. As to expense, the only 
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difference would be that hereafter under 
the Bill the local attorney would put the 
whole of the fees into his pocket, in- 
stead of dividing them with the London 
agent. Ifa man living at Truro were 
to bring an action against a defendant 
at Newcastle, the defendant must em- 
ploy a person at Truro, of whom he 
knew nothing, to conduct his case; and 
as the District Registrars would decide 
differently all over the country upon 
points of law and practice, there would 
be the utmost confusion. He denied that 
the local solicitors favoured this local 
jurisdiction. He knew they did so with 
regard to the issue of writs and the 
dealing locally with mere ministerial 
matters; but they did not desire that 
contentious and judicial business should 
be disposed of locally. The example of 
the County Palatine was not in point, 
for an easy appeal existed there, and the 
writ did not run beyond the County Pa- 
latine, so that both plaintiff and defen- 
dant lived within the same jurisdiction. 
If the Government would be content to 
confine these District Registries to 
ministerial proceedings, and to re- 


mit contentious proceedings and judicial 
matters to be disposed of in London, or 
to give the parties the option of remov- 


ing them upon mere application, a con- 
siderable part of his objections to the 
clause would be removed; but if the 
clause remained as it was, the practical 
effect would be, whilst endeavouring to 
redress an alleged grievance, to create 
one of much larger proportions, to the 
injury of the general body of suitors. 
Mr. LEEMAN said, the country soli- 
citors in Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, and many other of our 
large towns, were of opinion that if there 
was one portion of the Bill from which 
the community at large was likely to de- 
rive great benefit, it was that portion 
which gave to local communities the 
power of putting into operation the pro- 
visions of the Bill. The establishment 
of the County Courts was almost an ana- 
logous case to that which was proposed, 
and they had conferred such advantages 
upon the community that it had been 
thought advisable to entrust to them 
Equity, Admiralty, and Bankruptcy 
jurisdiction. It was the crying evil of 
our law that the moment they got a 
Chancery suit, however small might be 
the amount it involved, into the office of 
the Chief Clerk of the Court in London, 


Mr. Lopes 
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they could form no idea of the time 
when they would get it out of that office, 
If, however, as proposed by that Bill, 
District Registrars could, by directions 
from the High Court of Justice, go into 
and take accounts, there would be far 
less delay and expense incurred than if 
the business were entirely done in Lon- 
don. As to District Registrars not 
being able, especially in the absence of 
the Bar, to deal with contentious busi- 
ness, he would remark that it was only 
in difficult cases that country solicitors 
required to consult the Bar, and that 
they were obliged by their education to 
make themselves acquainted with the 
practice of both Law and Equity. He 
hoped the Government would hold by 
the clause they had proposed, which, in 
his opinion, would work satisfactorily. 

Mr. RATHBONE observed that the 
profession in those districts where local 
courts existed were anxious that the 
clause should be adopted, and that 
thereby the advantages existing in cer- 
tain localities should be widely extended. 

Sm RICHARD BAGGALLAY said, 
that no objection was taken to a certain 
amount of jurisdiction being conferred 
on the District Registrars. The objec- 
tion was to the magnitude of the judicial 
power which it was proposed to confer 
on gentlemen who, however well quali- 
fied to discharge the offices which they 
at present filled, did not possess the 
qualifications which usually belonged to 
Judges of the Superior Courts. The 
clause enacted that all proceedings down 
to the trial might be taken before these 
District Registrars, and they might even 
exercise, in certain cases, a jurisdiction 
equivalent to the issuing of an injunc- 
tion. The duties of the Registrar ought 
to be limited to purely ministerial func- 
tions. He did not believe that the pub- 
lic were aware of what was now proposed 
to be done, otherwise there would be a 
great outery against it. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he thought he could relieve his learned 
Friends from some of their apprehen- 
sions by pointing out that the powers to 
be conferred upon Registrars would be 
subject to rules framed under the 64th 
clause by the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, and a majo- 
rity of the Judges—subject to the ap- 
proval of Parliament. That was a 
guarantee that no powers would be given 
them which they were not qualified to 
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exercise; and it was out of the question 
to suppose that they would be entrusted 
with the power of issuing injunctions, 
It had been found in practice in the 
County Palatine that the powers con- 
ferred by the clause had been of the 
greatest use, and had saved enormous 
expense. Sixty per cent of the writs 
issued by the Registrars never went any 
further. The causes became undefended 
actions, and all further expenses and 
costs were saved, which was a mercy to 
the defendants. The Committee might 
safely leave the power of making these 
rules in the hands of the Judges. 

Mr. MATTHEWS opposed the clause, 
observing that it allowed absurd. and 
irrational things to be done, which the 
Judges were to endeavour to prevent by 
the framing of Rules of Court. 

Mr. TORR said, this seemed to be a 
contest between the London and the 
country lawyers. But the suitors were 
the persons to be considered. He re- 
garded it as a most important and valu- 
able feature of the Bill that it did away 
with the extensive centralization, which 
in legal matters now existed in London. 

Dr. BALL said, there was nothing 
in the Bill to limit the jurisdiction in 
which these writs should be issued. He 
would suggest that the District Regis- 
trars should be left as they were, and 
the power of issuing writs retained ; but 
that no writ should be served on a de- 
fendant who resided more than a certain 
distance from the particular Registry 
from which the writ proceeded. It would 
place a vast power of annoyance in the 
hands of litigants if some such limit was 
not fixed. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he thought the power which his right 
hon. and learned Friend sought was con- 
tained in the 4th sub-section of Clause 
64, which laid down rules for the con- 
duct of the practice and procedure of the 
Courts. 

Mr. C. E. LEWIS pointed out that 
the 7th rule in the Schedule would work 
harshly in many cases. For instance, a 
London merchant served with a writ 
issued out of a County Court in Dorset- 
shire would have, if the writ had been 
specially endorsed, to obtain permission 
from the Judge to show that he had 
sufficient primd facie evidence for a good 
defence before he could be allowed to 

roceed in the action. It would be a 
ardship upon a man to compel him to 
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go to long distances and incur consider- 
able expense in order to take the initia- 
tory steps towards meeting what was 
perhaps an illusory claim. , 

Mr. WHALLEY complained that 
the Bill was being passed through Com- 
mittee without any Member being able 
to understand it who was not a lawyer. 
In his opinion, the Government were 
bound to explain what was the precise 
grievance to suitors with which this 
clause proposed to deal. It was quite 
a new thing to lay down in an Act of 
Parliament rules for a system of proce- 
dure for a purpose that was not strictly 
necessary. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Clause 61 (Power for Court to remove 
proceedings from District Registries) 
agreed to. 


Clause 62 (Accounts and inquiries 
may be referred to District Registrars) 
agreed to. 


Clause 63 (30 & 31 Vict. c. 142. ss. 5, 
7, 8, 10, to extend to actions in High 
Court). 

Mr. MATTHEWS moved, in page 32, 
line 6, to leave out the word “fifth,” 
the object being to omit the continuance 
of the 5th clause of the County Courts 
Act, as it was now unnecessary, upon 
the ground that under the present Bill 
the question of costs would he in the 
discretion of the Judge. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that it would, in his opinion, be neces- 
sary to retain the 5th section of the 
County Courts Act. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 64 to 72, inclusive, agreed to. 


Parr V. 
Officers and Offices. 


Clause 73 (Transfer of existing staff 
of officers to Supreme Court). 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (for Viscount 
Manon) moved an Amendment to en- 
title District Registry Clerks of the Court 
of Probate to the same progressive sala- 
ries and the scale of superannuation as 
were enjoyed by the clerks of the prin- 
cipal Registry Office, and to secure re- 
tiring allowances to those persons. The 
case of these men well deserved the con- 
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sideration of the Committee. He there- 
fore begged to move the insertion of the 
Amendment which stood in the name 
of his noble Friend (Viscount Mahon). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 36, line 29, after the word “thereof,” 
to insert the words “ District registry clerks of 
the Court of Probate shall moreover be entitled 
to the same progressive salaries and scale of 
superannuation as are enjoyed by the clerks of 
the principal registry office; and it shall be 
lawful for the Commissioners of Her rage 
Treasury to grant to any clerk in a district 
registry attached to the Court of Probate, who 
from age, infirmity, or other causes may desire 
or have to retire from his duties on the coming 
into operation of this Act, or at any time there- 
after, who may have had continuous employment 
in such district registry, and in the office of 
any registrar of the courts formerly exercising 
jurisdiction in matters and causes testamentary 
ae by the Court of Probate Act, 1857), 

or twenty years and upwards immediately be- 

fore such retirement, an annual allowance of 
two-thirds of the salary and emoluments of his 
office.” —(Mr. Robert Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MONK said, he thought the case 
of the District Registrars one of great 
hardship. They ought to be placed on 
the same footing with regard to super- 
annuation as the other Civil servants. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
was not surprised that the noble Viscount 
who proposed this Amendment had run 


away from it. It had nothing whatever 
to do with the Bill. The reason why 
they were not placed in the same posi- 
tion as the clerks in the principal Re- 
gistry was because they did not do half 
the work. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL maintained 
that the District: Registry Clerks were 
entitled to be placed in the same posi- 
tion as the Registry Clerks in the Chief 
Court of Probate, and were as much 
entitled to proper superannuation as 
Equity Judges. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not see any hard- 
ship in the case of these men. They 
had hired themselves on certain terms, 
and they got what they bargained for. 
They were not Civil servants. Every 
Civil servant must produce a certificate 
from the Civil Service Commission, 
which none of these individuals could 
do. In the next place, Civil servants 
were the servants of the Crown, but 
these men were appointed by the Re- 
gistrars. 


Mr. R. N, Fowler 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 49; 
Noes 171: Majority 122. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 74 (Officers of Courts of Pleas 
at Lancaster and Durham). 

Mr. A. EGERTON said, that as there 
was no chance of the Bill passing this 
Session he would move that the Chair- 
man report Progress. It was important 
that the Turnpikes ActsContinuance, &c., 
Bill, which stood on the Orders, should 
not be brought on, as it had hitherto 
been, at the small hours. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could 
hardly think that the hon. Member was 
serious in making the proposal. It was 
wholly without precedent, on a measure 
of first-rate magnitude for which the 
Government was responsible, to move 
until midnight, or until after midnight, 
and in the absence of any special cause, 
that the Chairman should report Pro- 
gress. In all his experience he never 
knew such a proposal being made, and 
as it was the first, so he hoped it would 
be the last. The hon. Member was en- 
titled to the credit, whatever it might 
be, of the originality of the step; but as 
it broke up the uniform practice of the 
House he trusted the Committee would 
not adopt it. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
reason why it was desired that the fur- 
ther progress of this measure should be 
stopped at that point was the desire on 
the part of many hon. Members that 
they should proceed with the Turnpike 
Acts Continuance, &c., Bill—a Bill of 
such importance that it shovid be con- 
sidered before the small hours of the 
morning. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he 
would pledge himself that if the Bill 
referred to did not come on until an hour 
after midnight he would not proceed 
with it, and that, as far as he could, he 
would give a full opportunity for its 
consideration. 

Mr. A. EGERTON said, that under 
the circumstances he would withdraw his 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES moved to amend the 
clause to the effect that vacancies in the 
Courts should be filled “ with the con- 
currence’’ of the President of the Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice, who 
was more likely to understand the re- 
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uirements than was the Lord Chief 
ustice, whose name stood in the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In e 37, line 20, to leave out the words 
“ Lor ief Justice of England,” and insert 
the words “ President of the Division of. the 
High Court of Justice to which such officer is 
attached,’ —(Mr. Ratkes,) 


—instead thereof. 


Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he proposed to leave out that portion of 
the clause requiring such concurrence, 
so that the concurrence of the Treasury 
would alone be required. 

Dr. BALL observed that it would 
cause great dissatisfaction among the 
Judges if the Lord Chancellor and the 
First Lord of the Treasury, who were 
both Members of the Cabinet, should be 
given the power of abolishing offices 
connected with the Courts. 

Mr. JAMES thought that the conve- 
nience of some one of the high legal dig- 
nitaries should be required. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK in- 
quired whether the section would affect 
the extensive patronage of the Master of 
the Rolls ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that when the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee which had inquired into the sub- 
ject was carried into effect it would 
practically abolish the extensive patron- 


age. 
ic COLLINS remarked that it was 
taken too much for granted that that 
Report would be acted upon; the fact 
being that the House usually reversed 
the decisions of its Committees. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he must ask again what would become 
of the patronage of the Master of the 
Rolls, which was very considerable, both 
legal and literary? It was no answer 
to say the question had been dealt with 
by a Committee upstairs. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL inti- 
mated that the question was under the 
consideration of the Government, who 
would deal with the Report of the Com- 
mittee. As to the Amendment, he would 


agree to the words ‘‘ Lord Chief Justice ” 
being left out of this clause; but’ he 
could not agree to the insertion of the 
other words, because he thought that the 
Lord Chancellor and the Treasury might 
be trusted to do what was right with 
offices as vacancies occurred, 
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Mrz. SCLATER-BOOTH pointed out 
that the Committee had reported, and 
the question was whether the Govern- 
ment would take action on it? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
wished to know whether it was intended 
to separate the patronage now vested in 
the Master of the Rolls 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Go- 
vernment would be responsible for any 
alterations that might be made; but he 
could not give an intelligible answer until 
after the Government had carefully con- 
sidered the Report of the Committee. 
When that had been done, he would 
give the best answer he could. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 99; . 
Noes 160: Majority 61. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 75 (Personal officers of future 
Judges). 

Mr. LOPES moved in page 38, line 34, 
to leave out ‘‘secretary,” and insert 
‘principal clerk.” The effect of the 
clause would be to lower the status of 
the clerks to the Common Law Judges. 
This proposal of the Government was on 
the score of economy, but upon a prin- 
eiple which he thought unwise. His 
Amendment was intended to retain the 
salaries and positions of the officers of 
the Judges as they now were as nearly 
as possible. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL pointed 
out that the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member would deprive the 
Equity Judges of their secretaries, who 
were barristers, and capable of perform- 
ing legal duties. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
served that the services of the clerk were 
invaluable to the barrister; that it was 
he, and not the country, who ought to 
reward him 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. HINDE PALMER moved, in 
page 38, line 38, after ‘‘ justice,” insert— 

“Who shall belong to the Chancery division, 
a secretary whose salary shall be four hundred 
pounds. per annum, a principal clerk whose 
salary shall be three hundred pounds per annum, 
and a junior clerk whose salary shall be one 
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each of the other judges of 
Justice.” 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS moved that 
the Chairman report Progress, as there 
was a desire on the part of many hon. 
Members that reasonable time should 
be afforded for the discussion of the next 
Order—the Turnpike Acts Continuance, 
&e., Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, if it were the 
wish of the House he would consent to 
reporting Progress. 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH, as 
Chairman of the Select Committee on 
the Bill, said, that many hon. Members 
were in attendance in anticipation of the 
Bill coming on. 


High Court of 


Committee report Progress; to sit| P 


again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE, &c. 
BILL. [Br 199.] 
(Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Stansfeld.) 
COMMITTEE.—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [3rd July], 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision for 
rendering compulsory in England and Wales 
the Highway Acts 1862 and 1864.” — (Lord 
George Cavendish.) 


Question again proposed. 


Mr. WELBY said, there were three 
objections raised to the Instruction be- 
fore the Committee — namely, that the 
Highway Actsthemselves ought to be first 
amended ; that if they were to be made 
compulsory, it should be by Bill, not by 
Instruction; and that it was too late in 
the Session for either. This last was no 
fault of the Committee which sat on the 
subject, and of which he was a Member, 
nor of the Government. The Bill might 
have been read a second time on 26th of 
June, but for the Notice of opposition 
given by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Wiltshire (Lord Henry Thynne). 
To proceed by Instruction was the only 
course open to the Select Committee 
after the Government had said they 
could not find time for a Bill, and to 
insist on amending the Acts first was 
equivalent to refusing to do anything. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
South-west Lancashire (Mr. Cross) had 
suggested that the Government should 
even at that late period take up the 
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question; but that course was not now 
en and if the matter was to be 

ealt with at all this year, it must be 
done in the way now proposed and no 
other. The Select Committee had to 
provide for the extinction of the trusts 
referred to them as speedily as was con- 
sistent with the repayment of a fair 
proportion of their debts, and with the 
proper maintenance of the roads for the 
future. For this purpose the whole or 
most of the toll-income must be applied 
to the debts, and the maintenance pro- 
vided from other sources. There was 
nothing new in this, as alleged. It had 
been constantly done for many years. 
Out of 503 trusts under the Continu- 
ance Act in 1867, 107 were wholly or 
artially repaired by the parishes; and 
19 out of the 65, which after certain 
deductions, had been dealt with by the 
Select Committee this year. But the 
Committee thought that when the repair 
of roads was thrown on the individual 
parishes, very severe hardship often re- 
sulted ; but if it were thrown ona high- 
way district instead of the parish, a great 
portion of that hardship would disap- 
pear. Where the district through which 
the turnpike trust ran was partly under 
the operation of the Highway Act and 
partly was not, the greatest difficulty was 
experienced in coming to any equitable 
arrangement under those circumstances, 
and if the Act was made compul- 
sory, many of their difficulties would 
be removed. Indeed, making the High- 
way Act compulsory appeared to afford 
the best and almost the only chance of 
maintaining the roads in anything like 
efficient repair. Parishes allowed them 
to decay partly from the expense, partly 
from the incompetence of overseers. The 
Highway Acts were already in force in 
34 counties out of 40; and the sooner 
they were made compulsory the cheaper 
it would be, because the expense of them 
lay not in maintaining, but in bringing 
up to a proper state roads which had 
been allowed to decay. _ When well 
worked the Acts were economical. He 
therefore hoped the Committee would 
adopt the instruction. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, he was in fa- 
vour of highway districts, and should 
like to see the Highway Act made com- 
pulsory ; but he objected to effect even 
good objects by a side wind, and he 
= certainly vote against the present 
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Coronet BRISE thought the present 
highway system worked well, but under 
it there were instances of jobbery. The 
old parochial system, with a proper 
county administration, would prove, in 
his opinion, most effective in highway 
districts. To the present Bill he should 
offer every opposition. 


CoLoNEL GSCOTE was in favour 
of the proposed Instruction to the Com- 
mittee. In his district the highway 


system had worked well. 

Lorp HENRY THYNNE said, the 
Government seemed to have an utter 
disregard of the rights of the ratepayers. 
He maintained that the ratepayers 
ought not to be taxed for the benefit of 
those persons who did not maintain the 
roads in a proper state. The subject 
could not possibly be discussed at that 
hour (it was now five minutes past 
One a.m.) and he moved that the de- 
bate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord Henry Thynne.) 


Mr. HENLEY said, they were placed 
in an unfair position—a position that 
the Government ought not to place the 
House in. He maintained that this 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill was 
brought forward by a sidewind, by 
which the Government were trying to 
impose a heavy compulsory tax upon the 
whole country. It was now past One 
o’clock, and he hoped the Government 
would withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that this was 
the natural supplement of the Highway 
Act, and the turnpikes could not be alto- 
gether done away with till the area of 
taxation was enlarged and fairly ad- 
justed. 

Mr. PELL said, the Highway Act 
was most defective. It encouraged job- 
bery, and if amended there would be no 
| for-the Turnpike Continuance 

Mr. HIBBERT asked that the Mo- 
tion for adjournment should be with- 
drawn, in order that the Instruction 
might be discussed. [‘‘No.”] The 
Government would be guided by the 
opinion of the House, and, as far as he 
was able to judge, the House was in fa- 
vour of the Instruction. The Govern- 
ment were of opinion that the Highway 
Acts ought to bs amended, and would 
be prepared to introduce a Bill for that 
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ession. 
Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 
115: Majority 57. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. CLARE READ said, that they 
were at half-past One in the morning dis- 
cussing a measure which was of more 
importance to the rural districts of Eng- 
land than many matters which were 
mentioned in the Speech from the Throne. 
It was most unfair to attempt to intro- 
duce into a Turnpike Acts Continuance 
Bill by a sidewind a proposal so impor- 
tant as this which would render the High- 
way Acts compulsory throughout Eng- 
land and Wales. He protested against 
the House being called upon to pro- 
ceed with this important Bill at so ad- 
vanced an hour. He therefore moved 
that the House do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Clare Read.) 


Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH ex- 
pressed a hope that the House would 
consent to divide on the Instruction, 
and that the Amendment would be with- 
drawn. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS also ex- 
pressed a hope that the House would 
divide on the Question. The Govern- 
ment in a very little time would become 
more potent to carry their measures than 
they were at present, and the present 
was the best opportunity to divide on 
the Question. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
116: Majority 72. 

Original Question again proposed. 


It was now Two of the clock a.m. The 
discussion was continued by hon; Mem- 
bers, in a continually diminishing House, 
with alternative Motions for the Ad- 
journment of the House andthe Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. The opponents of 
the Motion persistently urged the im- 
propriety of making the existing High- 
ways Acts compulsory, and imposing a 
permanent burden of Local Taxation, by 
the ‘‘sidewind”’ of introducing an ‘ In- 
struction ”’ into a Bill for Turnpike Acts 
Continuance. 


H 
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Motion made, and Question put, ‘“‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” —( Colonel 
Parker.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 46; Noes 
104: Majority 58. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question put, “That 
this House do now adjourn.” — (Mr. 
Joshua Fielden.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
99: Majority 55. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” —( Colonel 
Barttelot.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 40; Noes 
94: Majority 54. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
this House do now adjourn.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
91: Majority 50. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he would con- 
sent to the adjournment of the debate, 
on the understanding that the hon. and 
gallant Member for East Essex (Colonel 
Brise) would withdraw his Notice to 
move—‘“ That this House will, upon this 
day three months, resolve itself into the 
said Committee,” and that it would not 
be put down on the Paper by any other 
Member. 

CotoneL BRISE was understood to 
agree to this arrangement so far as his 
Notice was concerned ; but said he could 
not be answerable for fhe action of any 
other hon. Member. 


Motion made, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned.” —(Mr. Frederick Wal- 
pole.) 


At length, , 


Question, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” put and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned, at half-past Three 
A.M., till this day (Friday). 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wuattey, Bill to repeal 
so much of the Act of the third and fourth 
years of Her present Majesty, chapter eighty- 
six, commonly called “The Church Discipline 
Act,” as deprives the Laity of the power of 
prosecuting the Clergy for offences against the 
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Ecclesiastical ey 7 ase of the Church of Eng- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Wuatizy 
and Mr. Jonzs Parry. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 234,] 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS (RETURNS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuicuzster Forrescvr, 
Bill to make further provision for the Regula- 
tion of Railways, ordered to be brought in by 
bi CuicuEsTeR Fortescue and Mr. Arravr 

EEL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 232.] 


TREASURY CHEST FUND BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Henry Grap- 
sToNE, Bill to reduce the limit of the available 
Balance of the Chest Fund, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Witt1am Henry Grap- 
stone and Mr. Baxter. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 233.] 


Then the other Orders of the Day, 46 
in number, having been disposed of, 


House adjourned at Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 11th July, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Brius—First Reading— 
Militia (Service, &c.) * (206). 

Second Reading—Gas and Water Works Facili- 
ties Act, 1870, Amendment (201); Court of 
sar” Bench (Ireland) (Grand Juries) * 

184). 

Committee—Law Agents (Scotland) (163-207) ; 
Colonial Church * (203-208). 

Committee — Report — Blackwater Bridge (Com- 
position of Debt)* (199); Indian Railways 
Registration * (164). 

Report — Prison Officers Superannuation (Ire- 
land) * (192) ; Local Government Provisional 
Orders No. 6) * (157). 

Third Reading—Statute Law Revision * (174); 
Canada Loan Guarantee * (183), and passed, 


ALDERNEY (HARBOUR AND FORTIFI- 
CATIONS).—QUESTION. 


Tue Duxz or SOMERSET rose to call 
the attention of the House to the Report 
of the Select Committee in last Session 
on the Works in Alderney, and to ask 
what decision the Government had ar- 
rived at with respect to the maintenance 
of those Works? The circumstances 
which had led to the construction of 
these Works were well known. to their 
Lordships. They were commenced about 
a quarter of a century ago—in 1847, he 
believed—on the recommendation of the 
first naval and military authorities of 
the day, and with the sanction of the 
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Duke of Wellington and Sir John 
Burgoyne, who considered them essen- 
tial to the protection of the Channel and 
very important to the defence of the 
United Kingdom itself. They were com- 
pleted after a very large expenditure of 
money in 1859 or 1860. The main- 
tenance of the works in repair required 
a certain annual expenditure; and in 
1867 great damage was done to the 
breakwater by heavy storms, which had 
been repaired at great outlay. Objection 
being taken to this expenditure in the 
House of Commons, the Secretary to the 
Treasury stated that as soon as the 
harbour was finished it would be neces- 
sary to commence the fortifications for 
its defence, whereas the fact was that they 
had already been constructed, and the 
whole works as a system of national 
defence were completed. The Select Com- 
mittee for which he moved last Session 
unanimously recommended that the Go- 
vernment should seriously consider the 
course to be adopted. The question to 
be decided, they said, was in what way 
the fortified harbour should be now 
treated — whether it should be main- 
tained in whole or in part—or destroyed 
and obliterated, or allowed gradually to 
perish by neglect ?—and they stated that 
there was a very general concurrence of 
opinion amongst military and naval 
officers that in case of war the harbour 
at Alderney would be of great service 
and that the altered conditions of naval 
war did not detract from its value as a 
look-out station; as to the question of 
abandonment, they stated that the im- 
mense mass of materials would hold 
together for many years and afford an 
incomplete shelter to vessels of war, 
from which, if seized by an enemy, it 
would be difficult to dislodge him ; and 
therefore to leave the breakwater in ex- 
istence and to leave it undefended, 
Colonel Jervois said, was a proceeding 
which could not be contemplated. As to 
the question of the destruction of the 
harbour and fortifications, the work 
would, if possible at all, be ex- 
tremely difficult, and at all events very 
costly, and Parliament after having ex- 

ended £1,500,000 on the works would 

ardly now be disposed to vote a large 
sum of money for their destruction. He 
therefore desired to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government what decision they had 
arrived at with respect to these works? 
The Lord Privy Seal, who was at the 
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Admiralty a great part of the time that 
the works were carried on, and was more 
responsible than himself for them, asked 
him early in the Session to postpone his 
Motion, in order that the Government 
might have another examination and 
report of the actual state of the break- 
water, and he believed they had since 
had a full Report from a naval engineer, 
a military engineer, and an independent 
civil engineer. But it was not only on 
account of the importance that might 
be attached to Alderney as a harbour of 
refuge and a base for naval operations, 
that he pressed the Government to come 
to a decision—it was unfair to the in- 
habitants of the island that matters 
should be left in their present condition. 
The lights which these works rendered 
necessary at a cost of £60 a-year, had 
hitherto been provided by the Govern- 
ment, but this year they took a very 
economical view, and the Board of 
Trade had decided that they would no 
longer be maintained. On the States 
being summoned, it was shown that the 
whole revenue of the island was only 
£750 a-year. Every great country had 
its debt, and the public debt of Alderney 
involved an annual charge of £88 or 
£90, and they had a standing army of 
25 police. Then there was the com- 
paratively handsome contribution of 
£50 a-year for education, besides other 
charges, and the States said £60 a-year 
for the lights would ruin them. Think- 
ing they might influence the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, they urged on the 
Treasury that the breakwater had not 
been made by them, that there was a 
shoal at the extremity of it, and that 
what with the breakwater and the shoal 
they would be shut out from communi- 
cation unless the lights were kept up, 
though they had a communication before 
the breakwater was made. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer so far relented 
as to say he would do nothing this year; 
but unfortunately his own motto— Zz 
luce lucellum occurred to his mind, and 
he thought that by putting out the light 
he could gain £60 a-year. Alderney 
had either therefore to pay or be left in 
darkness. This was a serious thing; 
last December several vessels were in- 
jured owing to the absence of the light. 
The forts contained about 200 guns, 
with some artillery and troops, and 
either the forts must be blown up and 
the troops withdrawn, or some landing- 
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place for stores must be maintained. 
The breakwater was nearly a mile in 
length, and a great deal of it in very 
deep water, rising 21 feet above high- 
water mark. Perhaps out of the ma- 
terials some small harbour or landing- 
place might be made. Its entire aban- 
donment would be unwise, for the forts 
were solidly built and could easily be 
maintained. If the principle adopted 
in “another place,”’ that war was to 
cease and everything to be settled by 
International Arbitration and by paying 
a sum of money was to prevail, of course 
all fortifications might be given up; but 
he was not quite a believer in this new 
principle, and he attached great value 
to these works. “He trusted, therefore, 
that he should hear from the Govern- 
ment that something was to be done 
with them. 

Viscount HALIFAX said, that when 
before Easter he requested his noble 
Friend to postpone his Motion, Her 
Majesty’s Government were of opinion 
that further information was required 
before they could give a satisfactory 
answer to the noble Duke’s inquiry, or 
themselves arrive at any decision as to 
what ought to be done; and he then 
said that as they understood that con- 
siderable damage had been done to the 
works during the winter, it was essen- 
tial that there should be an examination 
into the actual state of the breakwater. 
Accordingly, at Easter, Colonel Clarke, 
Mr. Hawkshaw, and Colonel Jervois, 
who had examined the works before, 
and who were well acquainted with the 
whole subject, proceeded to the island 
and had since made a Report. The Go- 
vernment were desirous of obtaining in- 
formation not only as to what would be 
the cost of maintaining the works, but 
what would be the cost of demolishing 
them, should that course be determined 
on. The proposal of destroying the works 
was one of so unusual a character that 
for some weeks the engineers could not 
prepare anything like an estimate — 
and when prepared it was of a most 
unsatisfactory nature. It was not till 
the day before yesterday that it had 
been in his power to bring the matter 
before his Colleagues with the necessary 
information. The noble Duke was quite 
right in saying that the works at the 
Channel Islands had been sanctioned by 
successive administrations. They had 
been planned during Sir Robert Peel’s 


The Duke of Somerset 
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Government. On the accession to office 

of Lord John Russell’s Government, he 
(Viscount Halifax) ascertained the opi- 
nion of the Duke of Wellington on the 
works, which was strongly favourable to 
a much larger plan. The scheme then 
was to have a station for a squadron in 
the Channel Islands. Steam had not at 
that time been applied to large vessels, 

and the wind which would bring French 
vessels out would keep ours in port, and 
it was thought necessary to have a 
station on the same side of the Channel 
to secure an equal advantage of wind. 
Works for this purpose were to be 
erected at Guernsey and Jersey. Alderney 
was then regarded as an advanced post 
for watching Cherbourg. Circumstances 
had since entirely changed. The in- 
troduction of steam had effected a great 
revolution in naval warfare, and these 
works could never be of the advantage 
that was expected from them when their 
construction was determined on. The 
application of steam to large vessels had 
rendered them almost independent of 
the wind, and the intended works at 
Guernsey were abandoned and those at 
Jersey discontinued ; while it was doubt- 
ful whether, if the matter was untouched, 
works would have been constructed at 
Alderney. There, however, they were, 
and £250,000 had been spent on the forts, 

with near £1,500,000 on the harbour and 
breakwater. To let the works perish by 
neglect would be foolish and discredit- 
able, and the question was whether they 
should be maintained or demolished— 
for it would never do to let such a place 
as this fall into the possession of any 
other nation. The noble Duke (the 

Duke of Somerset) had a longer reign 
than himself at the Admiralty during 
the progress of the works; but they 
were begun under his own superintend- 
ence when he was Chancelior of the 
Exchequer, under the name of a harbour 
of refuge—a decided misnomer, for they 

were a military and naval station, and 

nothing else. They were afterwards most 

improperly transferred to the Board of* 
Trade, and he believed that this was done 

by the noble Duke himself. After care- 

fully considering all these matters, the 

Admiralty were of opinion that in case 

of war a station for watching all vessels 

lying at Cherbourg and giving tele- 

graphic information of their movements 

would be of great use, and our trade in 

the Channel would be in a critical posi- 
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tion if Alderney some fine morning were 
in the possession of the French. The Go- 
vernment had therefore determined to 
present an estimate to the other House 
for the maintenance of the works as they 
were ; and he thought they ought to be 
thankful to the noble Duke for moving 
for the Committee last year and forcing 
their attention to the subject. Very 
little damage was sustained by the 
works last winter, and the expense of 
maintenance would be £5,000 or £7,000 
a-year, while the estimated cost of demo- 
lition varied from £100,000 to £200,000, 
and perhaps more; so that the interest 
on the money required for destruction 
of the works would be sufficient for 
their maintenance. 

THe Duxe or CAMBRIDGE said, 
that he had sat upon the Committee ; 
and having heard all the details fully 
discussed, he would suggest that it was 
worthy of consideration whether convict 
labour might not be employed on the 
maintenance of the works—the work 
would then be done at very small cost. 
The fact that the large convict estab- 
lishments at Portland and Portsmouth 
were within easy reach made the posi- 
tion of Alderney very favourable, and 
an interchange of convicts might be 
beneficial. He rejoiced at the decision 
of the Government to maintain the works, 
for, though they would not now be pro- 
bably undertaken had nothing been 
done, the large sum spent made their 
abandonment undesirable, and it was 
essential to exclude any other country 
from them. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE, in the 
interest of economy, urged promptitude 
in carrying out the repairs. The longer 
the works were left unrepaired the 
greater would be the difficulty in re- 
pairing them.; and he hoped, therefore, 
that whatever was intended to be done 
would be commenced as soon as possible. 

Viscount HALIFAX admitted that 
the suggestion of the illustrious Duke 
was well worthy of consideration, but 
thought that convict labour was cheap 
only when employed on large works and 
in a particular kind of labour. Skilled 
labour would be required in this case. 


THE TURKO-PERSIAN BOUNDARY. 


QUESTION, 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
OLIFFE asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, 1. Whether the treaty between 
Persia and Turkey, concluded under the 
mediation of England and Russia, is 
now in force; 2. whether the frontier 
between the two Mahomedan countries, 
as settled by that treaty, had been prac- 
tically laid down; 3. what had been 
done with the map which was framed 
by the two mediating Powers for the 
more exact and perpetual delineation of 
the frontier in question? Nearly 30 years 
ago Turkey and Persia were on the 
point of going to war, the question of 
frontier being one of the most im- 
portant subjects in dispute. Turkey 
very unwillingly admitted the mediation 
of England and Russia, and negotiations 
ensued occupying several years, and re- 
sulting in a treaty. A map was framed 
with the greatest care by the two medi- 
ating Powers, and he had hoped to hear 
by this time that it had been used for 
the purpose of fixing a line of demarca- 
tion. He was ignorant what use had 
been made of it; but he had heard on 
good authority that it had been much 
lost sight of, and that while Persia was 
anxious to come to terms with the Porte, 
the same desire did not exist on the 
other side. It was very desirable that 
the frontier should be laid down, for 
there was a tract of country occupied by 
nomadic tribes, who frequently changed 
their position, being at one time subjects 
of one Power, and at another time of 
another, and this led to constant squab- 
bles as regarded taxation and other 
questions. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the desire 
of the noble Viscount to obtain informa- 
tion on this subject was very natural 
considering the important part he took in 
the question at the time it arose. The 
Treaty to which the noble Viscount’s Ques- 
tion referred was certainly still in force. 
The map referred to was communicated 
to the Turkish and Persian Governments 
by the mediating Powers, with the in- 
timation that the boundary line would 
be found within the district marked ; 
but, unfortunately, no clear and definite 
demarcation of frontier could be laid 
down, the consequence being that ques- 
tions of a serious character, at times 
threatening serious results, had arisen. 
Ten copies were made of the map, Russia 
having five and England five. The 
English Government sent one copy to 
Turkey, another to Persia, another to 
the British Embassy, and one was de- 
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posited at the Foreign Office. A propo- 
sal had recently been made that a joint 
Commission of the four Powers should 
be appointed to draw up a line of fron- 
tier, and that in the meanwhile, to pre- 
vent collisions, the status quo should be 
observed till the line had been settled 
and marked out by the Commission. 
England and Russia were perfectly 
agreed on these proposals, and he had 
every reason to believe that the question 
would be settled. This would remove 
all serious difficulties between two coun- 
tries whose interest it obviously was to 
maintain the most friendly relations, 
and such relations were important, not 
only to themselves, but to European 
Powers. 


_ Law Agents 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 163.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order) 
Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to. 


Lorpv COLONSAY moved to insert 
a clause to the effect that every member 
of the Society of Writers to the Signet 
should be enrolled as a law agent on 
producing his certificate from the 
Society. He objected that the Writers 
to the Signet should be called upon to 
apply for admission and submit to a 
fresh examination. They were a body 
of professional men who had already 
passed a most searching examination, 
and whose right to practise in the Su- 
preme Courts in virtue of their com- 
missions as Writers to the Signet had 
been recognized by statute since the first 
half of the 16th century. 


Moved, after Clause 4, to insert the 
following clause— 

‘Every person who shall hereafter be ad- 
mitted a Member of the Society of Writers to 
the Signet shall be enrolled as a law agent by 
the registrar on producing a certificate of his 
admission by an officer authorised by the Society 
to grant such certificate.” 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he admitted the high position and great 
legal attainments of the Writers to the 
Signet; but he could not see any suffi- 
cient reason for exempting them from 
the examination required for admission 
as law agents. To do so would be to 
infringe the principle upon which the 
Bill was based—namely, to throw open 


Earl Granville 
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the profession of law agents to all per- 
sons who passed the necessary examina- 
tion, and it could surely be no hardship 
upon a Writer to the Signet, who had 
successfully passed a very strict exami- 
nation, to ask him also to submit to the 
less trying ordeal through which law 
agents might be required to pass. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND regretted 
the refusal of the noble and learned 
Lord to accept the Amendment. The 
main object of the Bill was to raise the 
standard of legal education in Scotland, 
and he could see no reason why the 
Writers to the Signet should not obtain 
the exemption proposed in the clause 
now proposed. 

Lorp COLONSAY said, that to pass 
the Bill in its present shape would de- 
feat one of the main objects of the Bill 
—namely, to raise the standard of legal 
education ‘in Scotland. The Writers to 
the Signet had now to pass a series of 
very severe examinations, and they 
could scarcely be expected to submit to 
double examination ; so that if the Bill 
passed in its present form, it would 
possibly lower the standard to the level 
of that which intending law agents were 
to be called upon to undergo. 

After a few remarks from Lord 
Cairns, 


On Question? Their Lordships divided: 
Contents 39; Not-Contents 46: Ma- 
jority 7. 

Resolved in the Negative. 

Clauses 5 to 9 agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Exceptions to rule that ap- 
plicants shall undergo examination as to 
fitness to practise). 

On the Motion of the Lorp CHancet- 
Lor, Amendment made that no person 
who was under indenture at the time of 
the passing of the Procurators Act, or 
should have completed his apprentice- 
ship prior to that date, shall be required 
to undergo an examination in general 
knowledge. 

Clause, as amended, ugreed to. 

Clauses 11 to 24 agreed to, 

Clause 25 (Repealing Clause). 

Lorp COLONSAY said, that by this 
clause the Procurators (Scotland) Act, 
1865, was repealed ; but it was provided 
that the repeal of that Act should not 
prevent Societies formed under the Act 
continuing to exist as ‘ unincorporated 
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bodies.”” He proposed to amend the 
clause by substituting the word “ incor- 
porated ”’ for ‘‘ unincorporated.” 
Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Lorpv COLONSAY moved to insert 
the following new clause at the end of 
the Bill— 

“Except in so far as relates to striking the 
name of any person off the roll of law agents, 
nothing in this Act shall be held to affect the 
existing powers of inferior Courts, or the Judges 
thereof, over Procurators practising before such 
Courts, so far as these powers may be necessary 
for supporting the jurisdiction, and maintaining 
the authority of several Courts.” 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zuesday next, and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 207.) 


GAS AND WATER WORKS FACILITIES 
ACT (1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl Cowper.) 
(No. 201.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Eart COWPER, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
its object was to enable any Gas or 
Waterworks Company to obtain Provi- 
sional Orders from the Board of Trade, 
authorizing an amendment of their spe- 
cial Act, in relation either to the pre- 
scribed illuminating power, or the pre- 
scribed maximum price, or the prescribed 
pressure of the gas, to be supplied. 
Certain necessary notices having been 
given, the Board of Trade was to con- 
sider the application, and if they signified 
their assent, the Provisional Orders were 
to be valid, and to come into operation 
without awaiting the confirmation by 
Parliament, which, however, was to be 
obtained as speedily as possible. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be nowread 2*.” 
—(The Earl Cowper.) 


Lorp REDESDALE said, the Bill 
appeared to him to require very serious 
consideration. It seemed to him to be a 
very dangerous step to confer upon the 
Board of Trade the power by their mere 
approval of an peel bea for a Provi- 
sional Order, to do that which hitherto 
had been done only by the Legislature. 
It also seemed to him strange to intro- 
duce the principle that a Company which 
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was not working at a profit might apply 
to the Government for permission to in- 
crease their rates. It might be a very 
proper thing to do where, from cireum- 
stances for which they were not answer- 
able, they were carrying on their business 
at a loss; but, under ordinary circum- 
stances, Companies should be held to 
their chance of profit and loss, like any 
other description of traders. The Act 
seemed to fix 5 per cent as the rate of 
profit to which the Companies were 
entitled. But a statutory stipulation 
that the rate of profit was not to exceed 
5 per cent under extraordinary circum- 
stances was in effect to fix a minimum 
dividend for ordinary circumstances. 

THe DuKe or RICHMOND said, he 
thought the Bill in some respects a use- 
ful one, and therefore he would not 
oppose the second reading; but, as it 
was only delivered that morning, it was 
proceeding in great haste to ask for the 
second reading that evening. The Bill 
gave very large powers to the Board of 
Trade, and consequently it ought to be 
seriously considered before it left that 
House. The Companies ought to be 
required to show that, through the great 
increase in the price of coals, or from 
some other cause, they were working at 
a loss. He hoped sufficient time would 
be given before it came on for considera- 
tion in Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


House adjourned at Seven 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 11th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners* [235]; Slave 
Trade (East African Courts) * [236]. 

Committee—Supreme Court of Judicature [154] 
—Rk.P. 

Committee—Report—Military Manceuvres* [215]; 
Revising Barristers * [221]. 

Third Reading—Public Records (Ireland) Act 
(1867) Amendment * [217], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Public Health [99]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
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Mr. Spraxer having taken the Chair, 
PARLIAMENT—STRANGERS ORDERED 
TO WITHDRAW. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, address- 
ing Mr. Spraxer, said: Sir, I call your 
attention to the circumstance that 
strangers are in the House. I am quite 
ready to give my reasons for taking 
this course if you think it necessary that 
I should do so, but I have no desire to 
do so at the present moment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Strangers must 
withdraw. 


Those parts of the House to which 
Strangers were admitted were accord- 
ingly cleared by the officers of the House. 


On Strangers being again admitted 
(at about half-past Two of the clock), 
the House was proceeding with the 
‘¢ QuESTIONS.”’ 


The following, which was published 
by Zhe Times journal the following 
morning, is believed to be an accurate 
memorandum of what took place during 
the exclusion of Strangers. 


Mr. BOUVERIE rose and said, he 
presumed that the hon. Member for 
Galway, who had called the attention of 
the Speaker to the presence of Strangers, 
did not intend that the House should go 
on until the end of the Session without 
reports of their proceedings. He did 
not know the exact circumstances which 
had induced the hon. Member to take 
the course which he had adopted; but 
he felt that the rule under which it was 
possible to adopt that course was one 
that could only be maintained if used 
reasonably and for just cause, and he 
hoped that the eyes of his hon. Friend 
would not continue to be so sharp if 
Strangers should again be found in the 
House. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
with the permission of the House, he 
would very briefly state the reasons 
which had induced him to take the 
course he had done. Far from wishing 
to exclude Strangers or to prevent re- 
ports of the proceedings of the House, 
his only desire was that fair and reason- 
ably accurate reports of their proceed- 
ings should appear, and it was because 
he and other Irish members believed 
that they were systematically ill-treated 
in this matter, that he had been driven 
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to call attention to the rule of the House 
excluding Strangers. He never spoke 
in that House without feeling as though 
he was undergoing a painful operation, 
for he was sensible how much the views 
of Irish Members were out of harmon 
with the mind of the House; buthe also 
felt very strongly the duty that was cast 
upon Irish representatives to be faithful 
to their convictions. Yesterday he had 
very reluctantly interposed in the dis- 
cussion raised by the Prime Minister on 
the Judicature Bill to state the views of 
some portion of the Irish people ona 
matters peculiarly affecting them, and 
although he rose amid noise and inter- 
ruptions which were not unusual, he 
believed that the House itself admitted 
that there was force and weight in his 
arguments. It was essential to justify 
his interference on that important occa- 
sion that he should state some important 
facts, and in his brief statement he had 
done so. Very likely some hon. Mem- 
bers might blame him and think it pre- 
sumptuous to complain; buthe would not 
be so foolish as to deny that he wished 
those who sent him and ‘other Irish 
Members to the House to know what on 
very important matters was said on their 
behalf. The privilege of sending re- 
porters to the Gallery was not for the 
private advantage of the proprietors of 
newspapers,. but it carried with it an 
implied moral obligation that reasonably 
full reports should be given of what 
Members had said in intelligible lan- 
guage, and not that any class should be 
very imperfectly reported or be nearly 
excluded. Ofcourse, he well knew that 
the first consideration was due to emi- 
nent Members on both sides of the 
House, and he asked for nothing un- 
reasonable, but only for fair play; not 
so much to himself, as to Irish consti- 
tuencies. He did not know what changes 
had occurred, but he did believe that 
the arrangements for reports were not 
what they ought to be, and,unless some- 
thing was done, he believed, with many 
Members, that assistance towards re- 
ports would have to be given by the 
House itself. Having said this, he did 
not wish to persevere in any course that 
was disagreeable to the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that as his 
hon. Friend had had the opportunity of 
stating his views, and of complaining as 
he had done, of some reports of proceed- 


ings that were not what he thought they 
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ought to be, he presumed that he would 
be ready to give way to the general feel- 
ing of the House, and, indeed, he hoped 
it would be so, for if often resorted to it 
would not be possible to maintain the 
rule as to the exclusion of Strangers. 
Mr. WHALLEY: I desire to avail 
myself of the question raised by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Galway by 
reminding the House that I have in my 
own way endeavoured to attract atten- 
tion to the same subject, and there can 
be no doubt that, so far as informing the 
public of what passes here, the present 
system of reports is open to the charge 
that they are in a high degree deceptive 
and calculated to mislead. From 12 to 1, 
2, 3, or 40’clock most important business 
is frequently done, and as to which the 
public, while under the general impres- 
sion that they know what passes in this 
House, are completely ignorant; and it 
was as to the form of words in which 
The Times, in common with the other 
papers, slurs over this—giving the im- 
pression that it is a report of our pro- 
ceedings, while, in fact, no report what- 
ever is given—that I called attention 
under the form of breach of Privilege. I 
entirely concur with the hon. Member in 
his suggestion, that if any report is 


given it should be correct and sufficiently 
full as not to mislead. On those subjects 
in which I take an interest it so happens 
that the gentlemen in the Gallery have 
had it imputed to many of them that the 
reports which they give may be given 


under a bias. Zhe Weekly Register some 
time since boasted that the Metropolitan 
Press was now almost wholly under the 
control of Roman Catholics, who fill 
their offices, and especially the Reporters’ 
Gallery, a very large and undue propor- 
tion of whom—I have heard it stated at 
four-fifths—are of that faith. 

An hon. Memser rose to Order, and 
the Srzaxer ruled that it was not open 
to the hon. Member for Peterborough to 
continue that line of observation. 

Mr. SPEAKER then said, that after 
what had passed he felt that he was con- 
sulting the general wish of the House in 
directing that strangers should now be 
re-admitted. 


ARMY—SERVICE IN INDIA—LIMITA- 
TION OF AGE.—QUESTION, 

Mr. W. M: TORRENS asked the 

Secretary of State for War, Whether, in 

accordance with the Address to the 
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Crown of the 20th June 1871, praying 
that youths under twenty years of age 
should no more be sent as soldiers to 
India, and the gracious reply of Her 
Majesty that the Queen would give di- 
rections in conformity with the desire of 
the House, the practice has been discon- 
tinued; or, whether it-is true, as cur- 
rently stated, that many soldiers under 
the age referred to have been sent out 
within the last twelve months ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the Address 
was modified by the addition of the 
words ‘‘as far as practicable; and a 
Departmental Committee, of which the 
Inspector General of Recruiting was 
President and the Director General of 
the Army Medical Department was a 
Member, was appointed to consider 
the best means of giving effect to it. 
The Report of that Committee was laid 
upon the Table of this House. His Royal 
Highness’s directions are in conformity 
with that Report, and I have had no 
reason to suppose that these directions 
have been departed from. 


INDIA—SCRIPTURE READERS—MR. 
SANDWELL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
it is the fact that the Commander-in- 
Chief in India dismissed from the station 
of Mein Mico in the Presidency of Bengal, 
Mr. Sandwell, a scripture reader, for the 
offence of lending to a soldier a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘ The Underground Rail- 
way to Rome,” such pamphlet having 
been furnished to the said scripture 
reader by the Protestant chaplain of 
the station? He could assure the hon. 
Gentleman he had the information on 
the best authority. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, no infor- 
mation, official or unofficial, has reached 
the India Office with regard to the mat- 
ter alluded to in the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION COMMIS. 
SIONERS—THE CALLAN SCHOOLS— 
DISMISSAL OF REV. ROBERT O’KEEFFE, 
MOTION FOR COMMITTEE WITHDRAWN. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: I wish, Sir, to 
put to my right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government a Question of some 
importance, relating to the Notice of 
Motion which stands in my name, on 
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the subject of the Callan Schools and 
Mr. O’ Keeffe. Since I gave that Notice, 
Papers have been placed in the hands 
of Members having a direct bearing on 
the subject of my Resolution. One part 
of that Resolution had regard to the 
past, and another related to the future. 
With regard to the past, I intended to 
propose that the House should express 
its regret for the course which had been 
taken by the National Board of Educa- 
tion with regard to the Rev. Mr. 0’ Keeffe, 
and as respects the future I intended to 
ask the House to lay down a rule for 
the conduct of the Board in similar 
cases hereafter. The Papers which have 
been delivered to hon. Members this 
morning show that a rule has been sug- 
gested by Her Majesty’s Government to 
the Commissioners for their future 
guidance in similar cases, which, practi- 
cally and substantially, is the same as I 
would have asked the House to agree 
to, and that rule it appears has been 
accepted by the Commissioners. There- 
fore, that part of my object has been 
answered. But though security has 
been given for the future, I still think 
that reparation for the past is due to the 
Rev. Mr. O’Keeffe. I understand, how- 
ever, that Her Majesty’s Government 
do contemplate that the new rule will 
be applied to the case of that rev. gen- 
tleman, and I can only say, therefore, 
that if the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government can give a 
satisfactory answer in this respect, and 
can assure me that the Government have 
every reason to believe, and will take 
every means in their power to insure, 
that Mr. O’Keeffe shall be fairly heard, 
and his right to be manager of the 
schools shall be considered by the Na- 
tional Board, without reference to his 
being a suspended priest, then the 
second object of my Resolution will be 
answered. The rey. gentleman will 
then have got the reparation which is 
his due, and the House will have ob- 
tained the assurance for the future 
which it has a right to demand. In 
that case it will not be necessary for me 
to trouble the House by moving my 
Resolution on Monday, and I now there- 
fore beg to ask my right hon. Friend 
what is the view which the Government 
take of the matter ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope, Sir, I 
shall be able fully to meet the wishes 
expressed by my right hon. Friend. 


Mr. Bouverie 
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Before answering his question I will first 
say one word upon the past. My right 
hon. Friend will bear in mind that when 
he raised this question during the last 
Session of Parliament—and no one could 
be surprised that it should have been 
raised by some hon. Member of the 
House—my noble Friend the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland and I myself were 
not in full possession of the facts of the 
case. We admitted that we could not 
produce what in our judgment would be 
a full justification for the course of action 
which had been pursued, and we like- 
wise admitted that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment must, in every important 
question, be ultimately responsible for 
the proceedings of the Commissioners, 
that we could not and should not shield 
ourselves from ultimate responsibility, 
while we alleged that the moment had 
not yet arrived when we could consider 
with advantage the entire question. I 
then stated what I now repeat, that it 
would be a matter of extreme pain if, 
considering the immense importance of 
the question of national education in 
Ireland and the eminent services which 
during 40 years have been rendered by 
the Board of National Education, it had 
been found necessary by this House to 
pass, or by my right hon. Friend to 
propose, a Motion of Censure upon 
the conduct of the Commissioners. 
And I can now truly say that, although 
the Government has not been pre- 
pared to sustain or approve the rule 
which has heretofore, apparently, go- 
verned the practice of the Commis- 
sioners, I can perfectly well understand 
how the majority of the Commission 
was led by the consideration of that 
rule to the course which they have 
adopted. My right hon Friend, giving 
a fair and not a captious interpretation 
to the subject, is satisfied with the rule 
which was recommended by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the Commission, 
and which has been adopted by the 
Commission without difference of opinion. 
The question which he asks me is sub- 
stantially this,—Whether the case of 
Mr. O’Keeffe will be read in the light of 
that rule? I can give my right hon. 
Friend a perfectly explicit answer. 

could not entertain the smallest doubt 
that such a body of gentlemen as the 
Commissioners, in adopting that rule, 
have accepted it frankly and fully; and 
not only so, but I consider myself 
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entitled, from information upon which 
I can rely without any fear of being 
deceived, to say that the Commission 
will give Mr. O’ Keeffe the full benefit of 
the rule if he shall renew his appli- 
cation. Such, I believe, is the view of 
the Board—such, undoubtedly is the 
view of the Government, and upon the 
Government, as I have stated, the re- 
sponsibility ultimately rests. The House 
has a right to demand at our hands an 
account of every important transaction 
of the Board, and it will be the duty of 
the Government to communicate to the 
Commissioners the wishes of the House. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: I am perfectly 
satisfied myself with the course taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and, therefore, 
I shall not think it necessary to bring 
forward the Motion, having gained the 
object which I had in view. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am glad that 
so far as my right hon. Friend is con- 
cerned the question is at an end. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in answer to 
inquiries of hon. Members, said, that 
if the Committee on the Judicature 
Bill terminated before half-past 12 
o'clock, he proposed that they should 
proceed with the Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance Bill, which had engaged their 
attention until such an inconveniently 
late hour that morning. If the Judi- 
cature Bill were not disposed of, they 
would have to proceed with it on Mon- 
day; otherwise the Report of the 
Amendments made in the Rating Bill 
would be considered. The Government 
were anxious, if it were possible, to go 
on with the Merchant Shipping Bill. 
Due Notice would be given of the time 
when the Real Estate Intestacy Bill 
would be taken. It was not intended to 
proceed with the Education Act Amend- 
ment Bill on Monday; but Notice could 
be given on that day when it would be 
brought on. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. [Bu 99.] 
(Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Francis Sharp Powell, 
Mr. Whitbread, Lord ‘Robert Montagu, Mr. 

Stephen Cave, Mr. Richards.) 

ORDER FOR COMMITTEE DISCHARGED. 

BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 

moving that the Order for Committee 
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on this Bill be read in order to its 
being discharged, said, that after the 
divisions of last Tuesday, which showed 
that there was a minority of 36 ‘against 
93 that undertook the responsibility of 
opposing the Bill by every means, he 
had resolved not to trouble the House 
with nightly struggles, at the period to 
which the opposition had delayed the 
Bill. The opposition was first announced 
before the Bill was printed, and therefore 
it was irrespective of its details, and 
against every measure coming within its 
title. The plea had been a general fear 
of any needa increase of rates, which, 
on the contrary, the Bill proposed to 
economize, by completing the duties of 
officers already constituted. It was de- 
sirable to exhaust the amendments of 
Sanitary Acts recommended by the Com- 
mission before consolidating the law. 
The Acts of the last two Sessions had 
completed both the central and local 
machinery for all sanitary purposes, the 
digests of statutes must serve as law for 
a little longer. He gave Notice that 
he would re-introduce the Bill, excepting 
the 8th clause, at the opening of next 
Session, in time, if possible, for con- 
solidation, which should be clear of 
Amendment, the same year. 

Mr. PELL said, he could not assent 
to the character which the right hon. 
Gentleman had given to the opposition. 
It had reference not to the increase of 
rates, but to the new powers which it 
was proposed to confer on Medical Offi- 
cers of Health. 


Order read and discharged :—Bill 
withdrawn. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL—{Lords].—[Brxt 154.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 10th July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 75 (Personal officers of future 
Judges). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 38, line 38, after the word “ justice,” to 
insert the words “ who shall belong to the Chan- 
cery division, a secretary whose salary shall be 
four hundred pounds per annum, a principal clerk 
whose salary shall be three hundred pounds per 
annum, and a junior clerk whose salary shall be 
one hundred and twenty pounds per annum, and 
to each of the other judges of the High Court of 
Justice.” —(Mr. Hinde Palmer.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HINDE PALMER, in moving 
the Amendment, contended that the 
Judges could not perform their duties 
without the aid of barristers to read 
Petitions and other documents, and that, 
while competent men would take the 
position of secretary, they would not take 
that of chief clerk. Perhaps a secretary 
and one-clerk would suffice; but the 
gentleman occupying the first position 
ought to be a secretary, and not a clerk. 
He hoped that the Committee would 
insist upon some such Amendment. 

Mr. LOPES said, he objected to the 
Amendment, because it proposed to draw 
a distinction between the Chancery Divi- 
sion and the other Divisions ofthe High 
Court, by giving one staff to the Chan- 
cery Division and a different one to all 
the other Divisions. He had always 
understood that the great object of the 
Bill was to do away with such distinc- 
tion. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could not accept the Amendment, on 
account of the distinction it would make. 

Mr. GREGORY urged that Judges 
could not discharge the duties of 
Vice Chancellors without the assistance 
of secretaries. It was not the Judge, 
but the business of the office that had to 
be provided, 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he objected, on 
the ground that it gave to a section of 
the Judges an additional permanent 
staff of clerks. He hoped the Commit- 
tee would assist the Government in re- 
sisting the Amendment, and was not 
without hope that before they were done 
with the Bill, they would be able to get 
rid of some of the staff which it contem- 
plated. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, his 
Amendment did not involve any increase 
of staff or of expenditure, but only a 
change in the description of the staff. 
He was not prepared .to withdraw the 
Amendment. If the Committee was not 
prepared to accord his proposal adequate 
support, it could be negatived in the 
usual way. 

Mr. T. HUGHES thought that as 
long as the important duties were dis- 
charged, as now, by competent men, it 
was immaterial whether they were called 
clerks or secretaries. 


Amendment negatived. 
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Mr. VERNON HARCOURT moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 38, line 38, 
to omit the words ‘and to each of the 
Ordinary Judges of the Court of Appeal,”’ 
the object being to reduce the staff of 
clerks in the Court of Appeal. It was 
proposed in the clause to make a new 
charge of £600 a-year for a chief clerk 
to each of the nine ordinary Judges of 
the Court of Appeal. Now, at present, 
the Judges of the Privy Council had no 
clerks provided for them, and upon a 
very reasonable ground — namely, that 
the business of an Appellate Court was 
very simple. The case was delivered, 
and that really was all the Judge had 
got to deal with. He did not want to 
starve the Appellate Court, and when 
the time came would move that the 
salaries of the Judges should be £6,000 
instead of £5,000; but these clerks were 
unnecessary. 


Amendment proposed, in page 38, line 
38, to leave out the words ‘‘ and to each 
of the Ordinary Judges of the Court 
of Appeal.” —(Mr. Vernon Harcourt.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and to each of the’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. LOPES said, he concurred in the 
view of the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford. There was a vast difference 
between the duties of the Judges of the 
High Court and of the Judges of the 
Appeal Court, and he should therefore 
support the Amendment. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the choice of the Members of the Court 
of Appeal would be much limited if they 
were not allowed to take their clerks 
with them. That had been found a 
great practical difficulty in the constitu- 
tion of the Judicial Committee under 
the recent Act. Two or three of the 
most distinguished Judges declined to 
accept appointments in the Court of 
Appeal, because of feeling and con- 
sideration for their clerks, and the Go- 
vernment must therefore oppose the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend. 

Mr. HUNT said, he was inclined to 
support the Amendment. It would be 
better to make a special arrangement for 
the clerks of the present Judges. It was 
only fair that the clerks should be trans- 
ferred with the Judges, or that power 
should be given to the Treasury to com- 
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pensate them. It would be better to do 
that than saddle the country with the 
expense of a number of useless clerks. 

rn. RYLANDS said, they had heard 
from his hon. and learned Friend below 
him (Mr. Harcourt), who was an au- 
thority, that two of the clerks of the 
Judges of the Court of Appeal were not 
necessary. Then why have an unneces- 
sary number of clerks ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL did not 
admit that they were unnecessary. 

Mr. HUGHES said, he was unable 
to see why the public should be saddled 
for all time with a number of officers 
who were not needed. 

Mr. MATTHEWS suggested words 
that might be adopted to provide for the 
clerks of Judges taken from the High 
Court to the Appeal Court. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL re- 
minded the Committee that the Bill 
would remove the officers of the Vice 
Chancellors, the House of Lords, and 
the Lord Chancellor, and there must be 
some one to discharge the duties which 
had hitherto been discharged by them. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL con- 
tended that the arrangement would be a 
fairly economical one. 

Mr. HUNT quite agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
that it would be misplaced economy to 
stint the Judges of the Court of Appeal 
in regard to their salaries. Those 
salaries ought to be such as would 
attract the best men in the profession. 
As he understood, there were six Judges 
required to constitute the Court of Ap- 
peal, and in that case if three clerks 
were allowed to each Judge they would 
have 18 clerks. He, however, found 
that it was said two clerks would be suf- 
ficient for each Judge, and if that were 
so, why should they have superfluous 
clerks? He was therefore prepared to 
support the proposal to raise the salaries 
of the Judges of the Court of Appeal ; 
but at the same time he was not ready 
to provide them with staffs which he did 
not think necessary. 

Mr. LOPES said, the real question— 
a question that should not be lost sight 
of—was to pay the Judges an adequate 
salary—£6,000 a-year each, and then 
they might, if they deemed it necessary, 
have an extra clerk. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 102; 
Noes 78; Majority 24. 
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Mr. RAIKES, in moving as an 
Amendment, in page 38, line 39, to leave 
out ‘‘ Ordinary,” and insert ‘ other,” 
said, he did so because the Committee 
had just decided that there were to be 
two clerks to each of the ordinary Judges 
of the Court of Appeal, and the object 
of his Amendment was to place all the 
Judges of the high Court of Justice and 
the Court of Appeal in similar positions 
with regard to their clerks and the 
salaries and pensions to be paid to them. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL op- 
posed the Amendment. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
that was a mere waste of money—nine 
times £600—forced upon the Committee 
by the Government by means of ma- 
jorities brought in from the lobby. The 
proposal was outrageous, absurd, illo- 
gical. But what he would recommend 
the hon. and learned Member for Ches- 
ter to do was to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and let the clause go down to 
Westminster Hall in all its native ab- 
surdity. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
talked of the clause as outrageous, ab- 
surd, illogical. But the clause was in 
exactly the same state as when it came 
down from the House of Lords. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT pro- 
tested against the assumption that the 
Committee were not to alter anything 
coming down from the House of Lords. 
They had been told night after night 
that the Lords had done this and the 
Lords had done that, and the Lords 
must be right. The hon. and learned 
Gentlemen the Solicitor General and 
the Attorney General came down upon 
the Committee time after time and said 
Lord Selborne and Lord Cairns have 
agreed upon this, and it must be the 
proper thing to do. He would admit 
the doctrine of Privilege ; but he trusted 
the Committee would not be overborne 
not merely by tyrannical majorities, but 
by tyrannical language. 

Mr. MATTHEWS remarked that 
when the Lords were spoken of as a 
judicial body the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General had not language strong 
enough to condemn them. They were 
octogenarians and so on; but now, 
when adhering to their legislative re- 
commendations, he appeared to hold 
just the contrary opinion. 

Amendment negatived, 
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On the Motion of Mr. Lorzs, Amend- 
ment made in page 38, line 41, after 
‘per annum,”’ by pope, and in the 
case of the Judges of the High Court of 
Appeal, a Junior Clerk whose salary 
shall be two hundred pounds per 
annum.” 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to put a question to the Go- 
vernment as to the establishment of the 
Master of the Rolls. It appeared by 
the clause that the Master of the Rolls 
was to have an establishment of officials 
assigned with fixed salaries. If the 
clause stood in its present form an end 
would be put to the legal establishment 
of the Master of the Rolls, and his 
secretary would receive only £500 a- 
year instead of £1,200. It was highly 
desirable the Committee should have 
some explanation on the subject. 

Mr. JAMES expressed a hope that 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
would, at some stage of the Bill, make 
provision in it for preserving the status 
of Judges’ marshals, which was some- 
what interfered with by the clause. It 
was necessary to public convenience that 
such officers should be gentlemen fit to 
associate with the ‘Judges, rather than 
comparative servants. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it was never intended to interfere in the 
slightest degree with the position of the 
marshals. He would take care that 
words were brought up in the report to 
secure the marshals in the continuance 
of their offices. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK com- 
plained that no answer had been given 
to his question. He should, therefore, 
move that Progress be reported. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the hon. Member was told last night 
that the whole of this matter was under 
consideration. It was therefore impos- 
sible to give any answer at present. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 76 (Doubts as to the status of 
officers to be determined by Rule); and 
Clause 77 (Powers of Commissioners to 
administer oaths) agreed to. 


Clause 78 (Official Referees to be ap- 
pointed). 

Mr. MATTHEWS proposed as an 
Amendment, in page 39, line 81, after 
the word ‘‘ that,” to insert ‘‘each divi- 
sion of,” The effect would be to attach 
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the official referee, not to the Supreme 
Court, but to each Division of the three 
Courts. In his opinion one of the 
great and serious blots of the Bill was 
the extraordinary amount of patron: 
thrown into the hands of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. It therefore seemed to him that 
the president of each Division of the 
Court should have the patronage of his 
Division. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL could 
not accept the Amendment. If the 
peere were given to the heads of 

ivisions, it would leave them open to 
temptations, and although they might 
not yield to those temptations a sus- 
picion might be cast upon them from 
which it was desirable they should be 
free. The Lord Chancellor, however, 
was in a position of great independence 
with regard to each Division. The real 
question was whether official referees 
should be attached to a particular Divi- 
sion, or to the whole Supreme Court. He 
preferred the latter course, as they could 
then be made available for any Division 
requiring their services. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT thought 
it anomalous that the whole patronage 
should be vested in the Lord Chancellor, 
although he was practically removed 
from the Supreme Court. It would be 
much better that the officers attached 
to each Division should be appointed by 
its head. 

Mr. RYLANDS did not think there 
was a sufficient check upon the exercise 
of legal patronage where so many offi- 
cial referees were to be appointed. 

Mr. LOPES maintained that the 
Judges had always exercised the patro- 
nage they possessed in a most proper 
manner, and that the patronage of their 
Courts should belong to the Presidents 
of Divisions rather than to the Lord 
Chancellor, who was not to be the head 
of the High Court, and, being a political 
personage, would be more open to 
pressure. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, he must 
again raise the question of ‘ referees,” 
to which he had called the attention of 
the Committee on the previous evening, 
and in relation to whom he moved an 
Amendment which was negatived. The 
question was one of great importance, 
involving the appointment of ‘‘ experts” 
in the various arts and sciences, to whom 
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it was proposed to refer questions of 

at importance. What British justice 
wanted, however, was sworn testimony 
given by experts, sifted and tested before 
a Judge and jury, and not a decision by 
experts alone. They might be very clever 
in drawing up their reports; but the 
existing system of subjecting them to 
cross-examination should be adhered to. 
As he understood the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General that system was to be 
departed from. That hon. and learned’ 
Gentleman said, that there were not to 
be any barristers appointed as referees 
in the provisions of the clause; but that 
chemists, engineers, &c., were to have 
questions in science and art submitted 
to them as referees. He considered it 
necessary that legal men should be ap- 
pointed. He would conclude by moving 
his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 39, line 34, after the word “ referees,” 
to insert the words “any barrister of not less 
than seven years’ standing, or any solicitor of 
not less than ten years’ standing, shall be quali- 
fied to be appointed an official referee.” —(Mr. 
Matthews.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GREGORY considered the ob- 
ject of the clause one that deserved the 
most serious consideration of the Com- 
mittee. He thought the Amendment an 
improvement on the clause, but it did 
not provide a proper substitute for the 
ordinary tribunal of Judge and jury. 

Dr. BREWER considered it of great 
importance that scientific men should be 
appointed as referees. In his own pro- 
fession questions of great importance 
often arose, which ordinary men were 
not trained in a knowledge of, and in 
relation to which the professional man 
must be most competent to report upon. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he had 
not until now taken any part in the dis- 
cussions on this Bill. No one entertained 
a greater respect for scientific men than 
he did; but if they wanted scientific 
opinions, they should be obtained on 
sworn testimony, tested by cross-exami- 
nation. If they were to deal with the 
English law in the manner proposed, 
they would commit a great error. It 
was not necessary for them to be 
guided by France or Belgium. They 
should retain that which had the sanc- 
tion of British law. The scientific man’s 
report on points submitted to him might 
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go up for inspection and be sent down 
again for further consideration, and so 
on several times, thus leading to in- 
creased expense. The report, as the 
clause stood, would be without check. 
He hoped the House of Commons would 
exercise common sense, and let the 
country have the disposal of legal mat- 
ters confined to legal hands. He said, 
that with the greatest respect for official 
referees, and thought that the President 
of the Tribunal at any rate ought to 
know something about the law he had 
to administer. 

Mr. LOPES, in supporting the Amend- 
ment, said, it was most important that 
they should know who those referees 
were to be. There was nothing in the 
Bill to inform them. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General told them that 
they might be engineers, chemists, doc- 
tors, &c., and it appeared to him (Mr. 
Lopes) that they might be shoemakers, 
builders, mechanics, or men of any other 
trade; but they must not, according to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, be 
barristers. [The Soxicrron GENERAL: 
Not exclusively lawyers.] An _ hon. 
Member said, that referees could call 
in extra assessors to aid them in their 
investigations; but that was a power 
which referees should not have, it was 
a power that should rightly belong to 
the Judge to direct. It was also said 
that the referee’s report was to be final. 
But: the report might not be correct, 
and if it could be shown not to be, 
why should it be final? The hon. and 
learned Attorney General said, that after 
the report was made, it would be closed 
as to the facts; but, however that might 
be, it could not be closed as to the law. 
The whole matter was to go back again 
to the referee, and the effect would be 
to increase the expense to the suitors. 
He submitted that those proposals, as in 
the Bill, were most dangerous, and he 
should give his vote most decidedly in 
favour of the Amendment of his hon. 
and learned Friend, should he go to a 
division upon it. In conclusion, he 
would remark that although commercial 
Gentlemen were absent when discussions 
on this Bill were going on, they were 
sure to rush into the House as soon as a 
division was called for. 

Mx. RATHBONE said, the commer- 
cial men had been present during the 
debates, and if they had refrained from 
taking a prominent part in them it was 
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because they desired the Bill to pass as 
speedily as possible. In his opinion 
lawyers would not, in many cases, be 
the best referees. 

Mr. W. FOWLER, though favour- 
able to the Amendment, hoped the hon. 
and learned Member for Dungarvan 
would not press it to a division, as a 
number of hon. Gentlemen who at that 
moment were writing letters in the 
Library would be sure to come in and 
vote against it. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the clause did not exclude lawyers. 

Smrr FRANCIS GOLDSMID, in op- 
posing the Amendment, thought that in 
the great majority of cases lawyers 
would be appointed; but argued that 
there were many cases in which it would 
be wise to give a power to select another 
class of persons for official referees. 

Tue ‘ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would not enter into the question, as 
it had been discussed on the previous 
evening. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 63; 
Noes 159: Majority 96. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 79 (Duties, appointment, and 
removal of officers of Supreme Court). 

Mr. MATTHEWS, in moving as an 
Amendment, in page 40, line 24, after 
‘‘ Chancellor,” to insert-— 

“ All officers assigned to perform duties with 
respect to the High Court of Justice shall 
be appointed by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England,” 
said, that as that noble and learned 
Lord was to be no longer the head of 
that Court there was no reason for his 
retaining the patronage of the Court. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT, in sup- 
porting the Amendment, asked why the 
Lord Chancellor was to appoint the 
ushers? The reason was because, as 
was perfectly well known, they would 
not really be appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor, but by the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury (Mr. Glyn). If the Lord 
Chief Justice had the patronage, he 
would not consult the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury ; but the Lord Chancellor, 
who was a political officer, would. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, it was not 
only the ushers, but the official referees, 
who were to be appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor. That was an amount of 
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patronage which it was very undesirable 
to put into the hands of a political 
officer. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked what 
were really the appointments proposed 
by this clause to be left in the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
in reply, that the only patronage he 
knew of was the appointment of official 
referees and of certain ushers of the 
Court. The High Court would sit in 
the same place as the Court of Appeal, 
and if the patronage was given to two 
Judges, each would appoint his own set. 
It was thought better, therefore, to give 
the patronage to one Judge as the more 
economical. Some of the ushers who 
should act for the Supreme Court would 
also act for the Court of Appeal. 

Mr. LOPES said, the chief portion of 
the patronage was the appointment of 
the official referees, and therefore the 
Committee were entitled to ask what 
would be their number and what amount 
they would be paid ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he had answered the question to the best 
of his ability the other evening. He 
would, however, now say that the sub- 
ject had been carefully considered by 
those most competent to deal with it. 
The number of official referees would 
depend on the amount of business, and 
the acceptance the system set up by the 
Bill met with at the hands of commercial 
men. If the reference proposed by it 
were satisfactory a great many would be 
wanted, and experience alone would tell 
how it was best to pay them. It might 
prove most economical to appoint a 
referee each time for every single case 
that was referred, the referee being 
chosen with regard to his special know- 
ledge of the subject involved. in the case. 
In a sugar case, for instance, it would be 
desirable to have a sugar broker, in a 
tea case a tea broker, and in an engineer- 
ing case an engineer, sitting as referee. 
The question, therefore, was left open 
how they were to be paid, whether by 
fees or by salary, and for the present it 
was left to Parliament to pay them by 
annual Votes. The matter was not left 
to the Lord Chancellor alone, but to the 
Lord Chancellor, with the concurrence of 
the heads of Divisions, the concurrence 
of the Treasury, and the annual concur- 
rence of Parliament, 
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Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was quite willing, if there was any 
doubt on the point, to insert words as 
roposed by his hon. and learned Friend. 
He would undertake to do so on the 
Report. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 80 (Patronage not otherwise 
provided for). 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
had an Amendment to propose. It had 
often been said that the Preamble was 
the key to a Bill, but it should, perhaps, 
rather be said that the patronage clauses 
gave the proper key. There was a 
marked distinction made in this clause 
between the way in which the patronage 
of the chiefs and those who were not 
chiefs was dealt with. The patronage of 
the chiefs was to be continued for their 
lives, and so was the patronage of the 
other Judges; but the patronage of the 
chiefs was to remain for ever as it was, 
while that of all the other Judges was 
to ‘‘be exercised in such manner as Her 
Majesty may by Sign Manual direct.” 
What was the patronage they were 
going to perpetuate? In the Estimates, 
which they talked so much about, but 
discussed so little, they would find a list 
of the personal officers of the Lord 
Chancellor which might serve as a 
specimen. The salaries of these officers, 
of which he read a list, amounted to 
£7,532 a-year. That —some would 
call it gigantic, but he called it an in- 
finitesimal patronage — would be an 
unwise thing to perpetuate for ever, 
while the patronage of the rest of the 
Judges was placed under the considera- 
tion of the Executive Government for the 
purpose of revision. He would, there- 
fore, move, as an Amendment, the omis- 
sion of the words in line 22 from ‘if 
incident ” to ‘‘ and”? in line 28. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the intention was to leave the patronage 
where it had always been. However, 
he had no objection to offer to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HUNT said, he did not see the 
object of taking these words out of the 
clause. 

Mr. BOUVERIE doubted whether the 
patronage now exercised by the Lord 
Chancellor in regard to his personal 
attendants ought to be enjoyed by any- 
one but himself. There was a large 
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branch of patronage connected with the 
Probate Court, and the House ought to 
know who was to exercise it. The 
Judge of the Probate Court appointed 
the local Registrars all over the kingdom. 
The Masters of the Queen’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, and Exchequer, no doubt, 
held valuable appointments; but he 
doubted whether all their patronage 
should be taken away from persons of 
such high dignity as the chiefs of those 
Courts. Some one must select these 
officials, and it was better to distribute 
this patronage among a number of people 
than to centre it in the Government. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 81 to 93, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 94 (Interpretation of terms). 


On the Motion of Mr. Marruews, 

Amendment made in page 45, line 
29, by inserting before ‘‘ pleading,” 
the words ‘procedure shall include 
pleading.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Postponed Clause 31 (Assignment of 
certain business to particular Divisions 
of High Court subject to Rules). 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 20, line 24, 
to leave out ‘‘and the London Court of 
Bankruptcy respectively.” The object 
of the Amendment was to transfer 
temporarily the control of the Court of 
Bankruptcy to the Court of Exchequer. 


Amendment proposed, in page 20, line 
24, to leave out the words ‘‘and the 
London Court of Bankruptcy respec- 
tively.”"—( Mr. Attorney General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. JAMES said, he objected to the 
proposal to transfer the whole of the 
business of the Court of Bankruptcy in 
London to the Court of Exchequer, ‘on 
the ground that the Court of Exchequer 
had not sufficient judicial strength to 
perform those additional duties in a 
manner that would prove satisfactory 
either to the suitors generally or to the 
country. The Common Law Judges 
would have to go circuit, and as there 
were only 15 left at present, and as the 
Bill would require the services of three, 
there would-be only left 12 Common 
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Law Judges to discharge all the duties 
that belonged to their several Courts. 
Besides, the business of the Bankruptcy 
Court was of a peculiar character, re- 
quiring the constant attendance and 
watchfulness of one particular Judge 
who was well experienced in such mat- 
ters, including the winding-up of large 
estates, and the dealing with property of 
considerable amount. The proposal of 
the Attorney General, if assented to, 
would cast upon the Barons of the Court 
of Exchequer duties for which they were 
wholly unsuited. That was apiece of 
false economy to which he hoped the 
Committee would not assent. 

Mr. W. FOWLER concurred in the 
views just expressed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton, and 
thought that this scheme of false parsi- 
mony which characterized the Bill gene- 
rally would prove in the end to be 
wasteful and extravagant. The fact 
was, that more judicial strength was 
wanted in the Court of Bankruptcy, for 
a vast amount of business was now dis- 
posed of by the Registrars which ought 
to be done by the Judge. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
all the Courts were overburdened, owing 
to the waste of judicial strength which 
our antiquated arrangements had in- 
volved. A re-arrangement, he believed, 
would enable the Judges to do the work 
of the country. The arrangement now 
proposed was temporary, and it was 
subject to the disposition of the Court, 
which had power to transfer business 
from one Division to another. He 
merely proposed, after balancing the 
convenience and the inconvenience, to 
transfer the Bankruptcy business from 
the Division which was most overbur- 
dened to that which was least over- 
burdened ; and it would not break his 
heart if the Committee preferred some 
other arrangement. 

Dr. BALL said, the matter was one 
which concerned mercantile interests 
very closely. He was opposed to the 
transfer of the Bankruptcy business to 
the Court of Exchequer, a business 
which was peculiar in its character, and 
which should be placed in the hands of 
a Judge especially conversant with the 
law and practice relating to it, and al- 
ways in readiness to administer it. The 
administration of Bankruptcy Law af- 
fected the status of individuals, and it 
was an anomaly that a man’s status 
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should be in the power of a Registrar 
instead of that of S dilies. A Member 
of Parliament had been made a bank- 
rupt by a Registrar whose _— 
was finally overruled by the Judge, 
but that did not redress the evil done to 
the individual. The business of Landed 
Estates Courts and Bankruptcy Courts 
should be committed to particular 
Judges, the Courts should be always 
open, and the work should no more be 
delegated to inferior officers than was 
the administration of the Criminal Law, 
which was analogous to that of Bank. 
ruptey. The interests of the merchants 
ought alone to be considered in this 
matter, and not the interests of the Bar. 
It was of the greatest importance to the 
mercantile public to have a permanent 
tribunal. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL re- 
marked that the evil of which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman complained 
already existed in England, and that 
the object of the present Amendment 
was to remove it. The Registrar now 
acted, and if the Amendment were not 
carried, he would continue to act. 

Mr. JAMES pointed out that the 
Bill had been most carefully framed 
elsewhere by those who were most ca- 
pable of dealing with it, and who had 
not deemed it necessary to introduce 
the provision now proposed by the Go- 
vernment. He objected that the direc- 
tion of business for which special provi- 
sion ought to be made should be handed 
over to the Barons of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, who were already overbur- 
dened with their other duties. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 70; 
Noes 114: Majority 44. 


Clause further amended, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


And it being now Seven of the clock, 
the House suspended its Sitting. 


—_—_— 


House resumed its Sitting at Nine of 
the clock. 

















229 Army—The 
SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made and Question ag 8 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


ARMY—THE VOLUNTEER FORCE—THE 
NEW REGULATIONS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Coronet C. H. LINDSAY, in rising to 
call attention to the military policy of 
the Government, more especially as re- 

arded the new Volunteer Regulations, 
and their effect upon the numbers and 
efficiency of the force, and to move, 

“That it is expedient that inquiry should be 
made into the present state of the Volunteer 
force, and into the causes that have led to the 
resignations of over 2,000 officers’ commis- 
sions, which are still vacant,” 
said, that he was fully sensible of 
the bold though, to his mind, neces- 
sary position which he had taken up 
by committing himself to the words 
of the Motion. But he made it with 
the conviction, right or wrong, that he 
was fulfilling a duty which he should, 
as an old soldier and a Volunteer com- 
manding officer, be neglecting if he did 
not make it. There were two distinct 
questions embodied in the Motion—the 
one was the policy of the Government 
with respect to the Army and the Re- 
serve forces ; and the other was its policy 
with respect to the great Auxiliary or 
Volunteer force of the country. It was 
his intention, beyond offering a few brief 
remarks, to leave the Army question to 
his noble Friend the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire, and to address himself to 
the Volunteer question as his special 
subject. He asserted that the condition 
of the Army was by no means satisfac- 
tory—for reasons which he would briefly 
give. A great and bold re-organization 
scheme had, no doubt, been inaugurated, 
and was on its trial, and, as one would 
suppose, it should, in justice to its pro- 
moters, and on principle, be patiently 
and considerately watched and criticized. 
But military opinion had decided that it 
was far too sweeping, too revolutionary, 
and too hazardous, in the violent and 
rapid changes of system which it had 
effected, to be acceptable as a safe or 
wise policy, especially as it had been 
pressed on in direct opposition to a large 
majority of the leading military men of 
the day. Let them look at the conse- 
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quences which were already the result 
of that policy— results which were 
fraught with considerable risk to the 
efficiency of the Army as a fighting body. 
In the first place, there was great dis- 
content amongst the officers of the Army 
consequent upon the abolition of the 
purchase system and its unpalatable re- 
sults, together with various other ill- 
judged innovations of a jarring nature 
—a discontent which had placed them 
in an unfair and undignified position, as 
officers who were under the discipline 
of the Mutiny Act, so much so that more 
than 2,000 had found it expedient to 
memorialize the Commander-in-Chief 
against the invidious and financially un- 
just position in which they found them- 
selves placed ; by which means they had 
placed His Royal Highness in an em- 
barrassing position, as the friend of the 
Army and the officers who were serving 
in it. In the second place, the recruit- 
ing for the Army was in a deplorable 
plight, consequent on the service having 
ceased to be a bond fide profession for 
the soldier, owing to the short service 
system now in operation, which had all 
the bitters of the engagement, but none 
of the sweets, and which, therefore, 
offered no inducement worth having for 
any man to enlist, added to which, the 
high price of the labour market stood 
prominently forward in its competition 
against the military service of the coun- 
try, upon the present system; the result 
of which was that, as a rule, the most 
inferior specimens of human physique 
were gradually taking the place of those 
able-bodied soldiers of the old régime 
who were the glory and pride of Eng- 
land. And in the third place, the capa- 
city and power of the control depart- 
ment, which was the mainspring of the 
great military machinery of the nation, 
and which was responsible for the health 
and condition of the Army, was not 
making that progress in its efficiency 
so as to command confidence in the 
minds of military men who were work- 
ing under it. His argument was, there- 
fore, that the Army of England was in an 
unsatisfactory condition, notwithstanding 
that 15 or 16 millions of money were 
annually expended upon it. He would 
now pass on to that part of the Motion 
which related to the Volunteer Service. 
He said that was also an important 
subject, touching, as it would do, the 
position and character of a great national 
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institution ; and although the view which 
he might take would no doubt invite 
strong criticism, for which he was pre- 
pared, it should not be the less interest- 
ing to the minds of those hon. Members 
who had been for some years identified 
with the great cause of national defence 
—a cause which was still, he thought, 
entitled to the respect and anxious con- 
sideration of the country. Now, it was 
not his intention to make a factious 
attack on the policy which Her Majesty’s 
Government had thought proper to adopt 
with respect to the Volunteer Service of 
the country, nor to charge the nation 
with any intentional apathy as to its 
present and future position ; nor did he 
intend to travel in detail over that once 
interesting ground upon which the start- 
ing-post of national training to arms was 
fixed in 1859 — his intention was to 
criticize the result which that policy had 
had upon the Volunteer Service gene- 
rally, as well as upon the present posi- 
tion and condition of the commissioned 
officers, which, for reasons which he 
would give, seemed to have become in 
the first instance irksome and difficult, 
and in the second instance invidious, 
discouraging, and therefore discontented ; 
and he did so, not from any party feel- 


ing in the matter—far from it; but as 
a timely warning from one who was 
deeply interested in, and anxious for, 
the welfare of what had been so often 
described to be one of the most remark- 


able institutions of modern times. It 
was also his intention to suggest the 
antidote tothe mistaken treatment which 
had been administered to the Volunteer 
Service, and which had already sown 
the seeds of discomfiture and prospective 
dissolution. Now, with respect to the 
position of the officers, it might be in 
the recollection of the House that he 
asked for a Return a few weeks ago of 
the number of vacant commissions at 
that particular time, and he did so in 
order to compare it with the Return 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire had previously called 
for, and received. The noble Lord’s 
Return exhibited no less than 2,233 
vacant commissions, and the Return 
furnished at his (Colonel Lindsay’s) 
request, exhibited—not a decrease, as 
one would have hoped—but an increase 
of five up to the 1st of May, and he had 
reason to believe that there was a grand 
approximate total of over 2,300 up to 
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the present time. Now, to anyone who 
had served as a regimental officer in the 
Army, and who knew, and was able to 
appreciate, the great importance that 
company officers were to the healthy 
condition and discipline of their men, 
such a Return as that to which he had 
alluded was, to say the least of it, some- 
what alarming in its relation to the 
Volunteer Service, and it was one which 
obviously demanded the serious attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. There was 
no disputing the fact that there had been, 
and still was, a singular want of attraction 
in the once-coveted officers’ commissions 
in the Volunteer Service, and especially 
since the new Regulations were brought 
into operation, and which had been 
periodically supplemented by increased 
stringencies ; and when he asked him- 
self, as a commanding officer, what were 
the causes of the retirement of so many 
of the officers, and why so many com- 
missions were going a-begging, his an- 
swer could only be an echo of that opi- 
nion which he had so often expressed in 
and out of the House, and it was this 
—in the first place, he said it was a dis- 
regard, unintentional no doubt, of that 
independent and patriotic element pecu- 
liar to a voluntary undertaking, which 
created, characterized, and maintained 
in vigour the Volunteer movement in its 
early days, and which, from the nature 
of its constitution, was not calculated to 
thrive under any undue military pressure 
in time of peace; and in the second 
place, owing to what seemed to him to 
be a want of judgment in dealing with 
a Service which, though loyal and pa- 
triotic in the highest degree, was unable, 
from its very composition, to comply 
satisfactorily with the demands that were 
now made upon it. Now, in his opinion, 
there were numerous causes which had 
had, and still had, a deterrent effect upon 
that most important branch of regimental 
machinery — the commissioned officers, 
who, be it remembered, were holding 
Queen’s commissions, and therefore in 
the same position as the officers of the Re- 
gular Army, the Militia, and the Yeo- 
manry. He would mention three causes 
by way of example—1st, the unequal posi- 
tion and status which Volunteer officers 
now held in comparison with the Militia 
and Yeomanry ; 2ndly, the system of ex- 
amination for the officers ; and 3rdly, the 
hard-and-fast line which had been drawn 
in respect to the attendance of Volun- 
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teers at battalion and company drill. 
Now with respect to the first cause, he 
was, he confessed, not surprised at the 
dissatisfaction which was felt by those 
officers at the manner in which their 
position and privileges as ‘‘ Queen’s 
officers’? had been, and still were, 
ignored, but which were granted to the 
Militia and Yeomanry officers; and it 
was the more apparent now that those 
three services were by Royal Warrant 
consolidated and placed in one and the 
same schedule. He alluded, for instance, 
to the officers of the Volunteer Service 
being denied the privilege of presenta- 
tion at Court, being Queen’s officers, 
when the officers of the other services 
were granted that privilege. He did 
not imagine that many would take ad- 
vantage of what from their present posi- 
tion should be their privilege, as holding 
Queen’s commissions, when their social 
position, as they were aware, would not 
otherwise frank them. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, he knew not why, except 
to complete his ‘‘ harmonious whole,” 
converted all Volunteer officers’ commis- 
sions into Queen’s, and as soon as he 
did so, he stultified his appointments 
by class legislation, which was unpala- 
table to officers holding Queen’s com- 
missions. Then, again, let him point 
out how the relative position and status 
of Volunteer officers had been rendered 
invidious and unjust in other ways :— 
for instance, with respect to honorary 
rank on retirement after a given num- 
ber of years ; for, according to Clause 30 
of the Circular, dated April 21, 1873, 
field officers, captains, and lieutenants 
of the Militia were to be granted that 
privilege on a sliding scale, but no allu- 
sion whatever was made even to com- 
manding officers of Volunteers and other 
officers. He wished, therefore, to know, 
had the right hon. Gentleman no such 
acknowledgment to offer to those who 
had been for years devoting themselves 
to the responsible duties they had under- 
taken? Were they to be allowed to 
retire from their respective commands 
and be forgotten as if they had never 
existed ? He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would afford some informa- 
tion upon the subject. With respect to 
the second cause for discouragement— 
namely, the system of examinations for 
the officers— he would read the 48rd 
Sn a of Clause 9 of the Circular of 
28th May, 1872, which was as follows :— 
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“ Every officer, on first appointment to a com- 
mission or on promotion, will be required, within 
one year of his appointment or promotion, to 
be examined for a certificate of proficiency for 
the rank to which he is pare or promoted. 
Every officer now serving—with the exception 
of lieutenant-colonels, appointed as such before . 
the 1st January, 1871, and favourably reported 
upon by the Inspecting Officer—who is not in 
possession of such certificate, will be required 
to obtain it previous to the day of inspection in 
1874. Officers who fail in obtaining certificates 
must again be examined within six months, and 
in the event of a second failure will be called 
upon to resign.” 


Now, he happened to know that the 
doubt and uncertainty which hung over 
a Volunteer officer’s head as soon as he 
had been selected, with care and some 
difficulty, for a commission, as to whe- 
ther he would be able to retain it or not, 
pending the examination he had to pass, 
according to the above Regulation, had 
a deterrent effect. He alluded to the 
probationary period of 12 months or so, 
by which time he must pass through 
what he might call the toll-bar of an 
unnecessary form of probation. Now 
he did not, by any means, object to the 
examination of Volunteer officers, but 
he did to the compulsory system and 
form upon which it was conducted. He 
objected to the system because, with men 
of business—from which class, as a rule, 
they must be drawn—it was harassing, 
comparatively useless, and technical, re- 
quiring as it did, a knowledge which, 
except in isolated instances, could only 
be superficial, owing to the want of 
practice; and it was endeavouring to 
make bond fide civilians into quasi- 
soldiers, and to gain an end which was 
out of all proportion to the means. It 
might be all very well to say that there 
was nothing in the character of the ex- 
aminations that should be alarming to 
the most moderate capacity. That was 
not, and must not be, the question. It 
was the principle of forcing men, who 
had other and more important occupa- 
tions to attend to, through an unneces- 
sary ordeal. And all for what? In 
order that the right hon. Gentleman 
might bring every man who bore arms 
—Volunteers included—within the magic 
circle of his ‘‘ harmonious whole,” which, 
in the case of Volunteers, was contrary 
to the object and intention of their exist- 
ence. He (Colonel Lindsay) did not 
object to regimental examinations, which 
would be quite sufficient for the pur- 
pose; but he did object to the system 
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which placed an aspiring young officer 
in a false position for a considerable 
time after he had been “gazetted.” It 
was, as it were, putting the cart before 
the horse, by giving him his commis- 
- sion, and then trying him for the life of 
it. It would be almost better to examine 
him when a candidate, and confirm the 
appointment according to merit. He 
thought that there was only one course 
to adopt, and that was that every Vo- 
lunteer, on receiving his commission, 
should be required at once to attach 
himself to a regiment of the Regular 
Army for at least a month, or to the 
Militia when out for training, receiving 
a certificate from the commanding officer 
and adjutant that he had regularly at- 
tended the necessary drills, which would 
be amply sufficient for the purpose, con- 
sidering that when he returned to his 
regiment he had his own commanding 
officer, adjutant, and sergeant-instructor 
to assist his memory when necessary. 
Now these things had not been rendered 
more pleasant by two special Circulars 
which had been issued last month, which 
appeared only to add to the stringency 
—for one dated May 27 directed that all 
sub-lieutenants appointed since May 31 


were to receive ‘‘ probationary commis- 
sions’”’ which were to last for two years 
—and the second discouraged the ap- 
pointment of officers from the lower 
ranks by the commanding officer, for 
the select men were only “‘ probationary” 
until they had passed a certain exami- 


nation. Now, he said these were addi- 
tional instances of arbitrary control, and 
consequent causes for discontent and dis- 
couragement. The right hon. Gentleman 
must not be led away by the zeal that 


was displayed last year, when 11,582 | 


officers and sergeants went in and passed 
their examinations in acreditablemanner. 
It, no doubt, exhibited a healthy spirit ; 
but it was an effort not likely to be kept 
up by men of business. Then, the third 
cause for discontent applied to the men 
as well as the officers. It was that hard- 
and-fast line which had been drawn 
through the battalion and company-drill 
system ; the effect of which would be to 
punish the majority present for the ab- 
sence of the minority, which was con- 
trary to the spirit of the Volunteer Ser- 
vice. 
the line, which was moderate enough, 
but it was the imposition of any figure 
at all, and the penalties that accompanied 
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it, as being arbitrary and unnecessary, 
He was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
was not aware how unpalatable such a 
rule was to men of business who were 
serving the country gratuitously. He 
objected also to the rule, because it 
tended to the abandonment of that con- 
tinuous and independent system of drill 
which was so peculiarly convenient to 
men of business, who could only get 
away from their employments at uncer- 
tain times. And now, having stated 
what he considered to be some of the 
principal causes of so many vacant com- 
missions in the Volunteer Service, he ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman for 
a remedy. He asked him for an opi- 
nion, and he respectfully submitted that 
upon that opinion would probably de- 
pend the future condition of the Service, 
as well as the position of many of the 
commanding officers who were not pre- 
pared or inclined to continue upon a 
system which was depriving the Service 
of its officers—that was, of officers who 
should be men of influence and example 
and who would not accept commissions 
upon the present terms of the War Office. 
If the right hon. Gentleman knew how 
many considerations were necessary in 
the selection and training of the officers 
to a sufficient average of efficiency, and 
if he knew how much the establishment 
of a company was kept up by the local 
influence, popularity, and activity of the 
officers, he would not have used his 
official screw-driver so freely, and he 
would surely have paid more deference 
to the experience and knowledge of those 
commanding officers before ha trod upon 
ground which was rapidly becoming what 
he might call the quicksands of the Vo- 
lunteer movement. There were other 
causes for discontent amongst the rank 
and file as well as the officers, but with 
which he would not trouble the House 
beyond two or three passing allusions— 
causes which could be so easily removed, 
and with advantage to the service. For 
instance, why should attendance at re- 
views be excluded for the qualification 
from efficiency, when everyone knew 
that there was just as much instruction 
to be gained as at brigade-drill—and 
certainly a great deal more than at those 
ridiculous exhibitions in Hyde Park, 
which were rendered valueless by the 
previous and undisturbed occupation of 
the necessary ground by the British 
public, who would willingly be guided 
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by any instructions that were authorita- 
tively given to them? Such an exclu- 
sion from efficiency qualification was 
directly opposed to the opinion of General 
Ellice, whose Report the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had decided to stand by, in an- 
swer to a Question lately put to him by 
the noble Lord the eahes for Had- 
dingtonshire. And these were General 
Ellice’s words— 

“That all concentrations of Volunteers, under 
competent officers, should be encouraged ; merely 
marching in large bodies, and taking up position 
imparts useful information.” 

That extraordinary decision had broken 
down the Easter Monday Reviews, and 
done infinite mischief to the Metropoli- 
tan Volunteers. It had also broken 
down the Whit-Monday Review, and 
very nearly broken down the Wimble- 
don Review, which had ceased to be 
popular among the Volunteers, and 
would cease to take place, unless some 
inducement was given them to attend. 
Then, again, why should attendance at 
the Autumn Manoouvres of last year 
have been rendered all but impossible 
to Volunteers by a sine qud non of a 
fortnight’s or 16 days’ presence for every 
man, instead of a week at a time, with 
proper relief, as was the case in 1871, 
when no less than 5,000 men were able 
to take advantage of the instruction of 
which many more would have gladly 
availed themselves had they been al- 
lowed? It was true a concession had 
been made that year by reducing the 
compulsory attendance to eight days, 
and they were obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman for returning to the arrange- 
ments of 1871; but they could put no 
reliance upon such an arrangement being 
a fixed one, from the experience they had 
had. Then, again, why should another 
sine gud non, as to efficiency, of firing 10 
rounds of blank ammunition be imposed, 
the accidental non-performance of which 
might disqualify a man who had drilled 
to the mark, and fired through his class, 
with that exception? It sounded a small 
matter, but it was a hard-and-fast line, 
and therefore harassing to men of busi- 
ness, who would willingly conform if 
they could. And, why should the £1 
efficient be abolished which had worked 
so well in the early days of the move- 
ment? It had told hardly upon many 
valuable men and supporters of their 
corps, who were constant at their drill, 
but whose occupations prevented them 
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from going to the butts every year, and 
the consequence was that they had been 
obliged to leave the Service. And let 
him ask, why should the adjutants, who 
were the commanding officers’ right- 
hand and confidential men, be appointed 
by the War Office, and not as they used 
to be, upon the selection and recommen- 
dation of the commanding officers? Such 
a regulation was an interference with 
the commanding officers’ necessary pri- 
vilege, and highly distasteful; for it 
must be borne in mind that smartness 
and a thorough knowledge of drill were 
by no means the only attributes or quali- 
fications necessary for such important 
appointments. And while he was upon 
the subject of the adjutants, he was glad 
to find that the right hon. Gentleman 
had decided that the adjutants who were 
appointed previous to 1871 were to re- 
ceive a step of rank on retirement; the 
adjutant of the Inns of Court Volunteers, 
who retired last year, after having served 
since the formation of the corps, having 
been given the honorary rank of major, 
with permission to wear the uniform. 
They felt, however, that the scale of re- 
tiring allowances was a wretched one, 
being scarcely in excess of the wages of 
a daily labourer; also that it should be 
based on length of service, irrespective 
of age and other causes. Then the case 
of the contingent allowance was, natu- 
rally, a sore subject with the adjutants ; 
an allowance that had been issued to 
them for 13 years as a supplement to 
their inadequate pay; and it had been 
discontinued without any warning or 
compensation. Now, as that allowance 
was granted in 1861 tocover contingent 
expenses in connection with War Office 
correspondence, at the rate of £4 per 
company, and at the same time to give 
a balance to the adjutant as an addition 
to his means, the withdrawal of it was 
unworthy of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and was unjust to a body of officers 
whose services were far more valuable 
than their pay and allowances. Then 
the medical attendance upon the adju- 
tant was a farce which he endeavoured 
to expose last year, for no medical man 
in private practice would accept the 
consideration of 2d. per week, exeept 
out of generosity ; so that the adjutants 
had virtually to pay for their medical 
advice, which was hard, considering that 
by the 40th clause of the last Circular, 
they lost all their allowance and half 
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their pay if they were on the sick-list 
beyond six months. He believed that 
the noble Lord the Member for Berwick 
(Viscount Bury) had made several com- 
munications on the subject to the right 
hon. Gentleman without receiving any 
reply up to that moment. He hoped, 
however, that he would take the case 
of the adjutants into his consideration. 
In his (Colonel Lindsay’s) opinion it 
would have been better to have left what 
was well alone, and abided by the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion, which were fully confirmed and 
accepted as far back as 1863. The 
hon. and gallant Member proceeded to 
read extracts from speeches of the Mar- 
quess of Hartington, Lord Palmerston, 
and the present Prime Minister, speak- 
ing in terms of the highest praise of the 
patriotic spirit which had given rise to 
the Volunteer movement, and of the 
spirit, energy, and discipline of the 
foree — and then proceeded — Well, 
that being the undeniable opinion of 
these statesmen, he (Colonel Lindsay) 
would repeat his remark, ‘‘ Leave well 
alone,” and give the Service a helping 
hand over the stile, instead of throwing 
obstacles in the path that led to it— 
obstacles such as were contained in the 
numerous Circulars or Codes of Regula- 
tions, which since 1870 embraced no 
less than 77 clauses and 317 paragraphs, 
with reference solely to the unfortunate 
Volunteer Service upon which they were 
imposed. If the force was worth main- 
taining, let it be maintained with an un- 
grudging hand. If it was not, abolish 
it with Parliamentary dignity, until the 
country required its services. But it 
must be borne in mind that away would 
go all those clinging and depending 
particles and offsprings which had ren- 
dered the movement so remarkable, sig- 
nificant, and sound. But in the mean- 
time it would be an unwise policy to throw 
cold water upon the fire of patriotism 
and extinguish it, for, when once out, 
not even the fascinating crack of the 
rifle, which was now resounding from 
morning till night at Wimbledon, would 
be able to rekindle it. If, therefore, it 
was expedient to preserve the movement, 
what had worked so well should be left 
alone. But it was only driving a willing 
horse to death by endeavouring to play 
the false game of making professional 
civilians into soldiers. He might be 
told that that was all very fine, but the 
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Volunteers drew a capitation grant from 
the country, and that the country must 
have a guid pro quo; it must, in short, 
have the pound of flesh. He sincerely 
trusted that no such ungenerous senti- 
ment might be flung in the faces of men 
who were not only serving their country 
gratuitously, but who, from the fact of 
their being in existence, had engaged to 
be the first to sacrifice their lives in de- 
fence of their country whenever she 
might be invaded, and which was, in all 
conscience, a sufficient guid pro quo. He 
now approached what he considered a 
very questionable policy on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and one 
which might have a prejudicial effect 
upon the interests of the Army. He 
alluded to the announcement contained 
in the heading of the last Auxiliary and 
Reserve Forces Circular of April 21st, 
1873—namely— 

“That it is deemed expedient that the several 

corps of Rifle Volunteers should be attached to 
and form part of the Army in the United 
Kingdom.” 
Now, that was the dangerous policy, 
against the chances of which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself and many other 
important personages had, some years 
back, declared their opinion; and now 
it had been adopted by the present Go- 
vernment—the effect of which would be 
to place the Army and the Volunteers 
in a false position with each other. It 
would act as a deception as far as the 
public and the Army were concerned, 
and it would be prejudicial to che Volun- 
teer Service ; the public, because it would 
tend to mislead the country as to the 
real and available strength of the Army; 
the Army, because of the following re- 
markable condition, or limitation at- 
tached to the Order, which was as fol- 
lows :— 

“ That no persons belonging to the Volunteers 
shall be required to serve in other manner than 
that in which he might have been required to 
serve, or shall be liable to any greater punish- 
ment than that to which he might have been 
subjected if this Order had not been made,” 


which appeared to him to be nothing 
more or less than what is called in mili- 
tary phraseology an ‘‘ As you were!” 
and therefore a nullification, or stultifi- 
cation of the Order, which by Act of 
Parliament was impossible ; and it would 
be prejudicial to the Volunteer Service, 
because it would tend to disturb the 
character of the movement, and impose 
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upon it obligations, which were never 
intended for an unembodied force, whose 
character was purely voluntary. He ob- 
jected to that policy, because it morally 
gave a fictitious or paper credit to the 
Army in the eyes of the public, of some 
160,000 men more than it actually pos- 
sessed, or could rely upon for any pur- 
pose, but the actual defence of the 
country against foreign invasion, and he 
objected to it because it trod upon the 
interests of the Army by affording the 
peace-at-any-price party and the tax- 
payer a plausible excuse to keep down 
its numerical strength, by reckoning the 
Volunteers being an armed force, as a 
convenient though shadowy substitute 
for any deficiencies that might, and un- 
doubtedly would, be found in the muster- 
roll of the Army. It trod also upon the 
interests of the Army, because there was 
no doubt that if the Volunteers were 
disbanded the strength of the Army 
would have to be increased as well as 
the pay of the soldier. But as long as 
it existed as a plausible portion of the 
Army, which that Order deceptively made 
it out to be, the House of Commons 
would be very loth to vote a penny 
more in that direction. That being so, 
it would have been better if the Volun- 
teer Service had never existed, and 
the sooner it was abolished the better. 
Now, to briefly sum up his argument ; 
ten years had elapsed since the Royal 
Commission recommended the Capitation 
Grant, and for six years it had been 
doled out with a grudging feeling, and 
every obstacle had been thrown in the 
way of its cheerful payment. Conflicting 
and unpalatable Regulations had been 
imposed during the last three years. 
Volunteer officers’ commissions had been 
converted into Queen’s, as in the Army, 
but their privileges and position were 
denied them; and now that purchase 
had been abolished, there could with jus- 
tice be no difference between them, 
except that the Army was paid, and the 
Volunteers were not; and as a climax, 
the Volunteers were announced to form 
apart of the Army! which was a preten- 
tious fiction, because it could not be a 
substantial fact—and this was the result 
of 14 years hard labour upon the tread- 
mill of national defence. Was it, there- 
fore, to be wondered at that discontent 
pervaded the Service? If he sat down 
then, the right hon. Gentleman would 
naturally say that he had made all sorts 
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of complaints, but had offered no sug- 
gestions for future guidance. He could 
not act in that way. But he would 
make the following suggestions, and 
then sit down. He would say, let the 
Volunteers work out their own efficiency 
as they used to in 1862-3, and for several 
years after, when it was declared, by 
those distinguished persons whose opi- 
nions he had quoted, to be amply suffi- 
cient for the object in view. Let the 
standard of efficiency be tested by rea- 
sonable results, and not by arbitrary 
rules. Let the annual inspection be the 
test of regimental efficiency, and be 
reasonably and impartially conducted by 
Staff officers employed for that purpose, 
and not by this officer, and that officer, 
simply because he held a certain rank. 
Let the Volunteer Service have its own 
Inspector General, especially appointed 
to look after it, as was formerly the case, 
and which worked so well; for it wasim- 
possible for any man to embrace the 
necessary management of a special Ser- 
vice, like the Volunteers, in conjunction 
with other Services, which were totally 
distinct in every sense of the word. He 
believed if any officer could do the work of 
two or three, it was his own brother, the 
Inspector General. But ashe was confined 
to his official cell all day, and every day, 
and unable to travel, he was helpless. 
The visits of the Inspector General were 
events which were popular, and made 
much of, which did good, and kept up 
esprit and interest. Well, that was 
given up, and everything had become 
flat. Then, he said, let every Volunteer 
who had been a first-class efficient for 
three years in succession be qualified 
for the Capitation Grant during the 
remainder of his service, provided that 
he attended the annual inspection and 
one brigade drill, one battalion drill, 
and one company drill during the year. 
Let the hard-and-fast line with its im- 
possible penalties, be abandoned. Let 
the Boards of Examination be optional, 
and not compulsory; and let efficient 
Volunteers have distinctive privileges 
as citizens under arms for the defence 
of their country. Upon that system he, 
for one, would be ready and willing to 
bear his share as a commanding officer ; 
but unless the right hon. Gentleman 
was prepared to slacken the reins, which 
he had drawn so tight, he confessed that 
he did not see his way. But if he was 
anxious, as he believed he was, for the 
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prosperity of the Volunteer Service, let 
him bear in mind that the healthy and 
contented condition of the officers was 
paramountly necessary to efficiency and 
discipline, and that as long as they con- 
tinued to hold Queen’s commissions they 
could only be measured by one gauge, 
and that was by the standard to which 
they had been raised as Queen’s officers, 
which knew no difference between an 
officer and a gentleman, and with all 
the privileges of a gentleman as long as 
he behaved as one. In conclusion, he 
maintained that every Government had 
a responsible duty to perform with re- 
spect to that exceptional service as long 
as it was acceptable to the nation who 
demanded and therefore created it; and 
as it was handed over to the guardian- 
ship of the present Government as a 
national charge, when it came into 
office, it should bear in mind that there 
were too many important elements, the 
vitality of which must depend upon the 
healthy and contented condition and 
magnitude of the Service, to be lightly 
or unadvisedly treated by a policy which 
was obviously unsuited to its character 
and object. In the first place, the science 


and art of rifle-shooting was the offspring 
of the Volunteer movement; and the 


National Rifle Association, with its 
gigantic plant and machinery, depended 
solely upon the condition of the Volun- 
teer Service ; and he questioned whether, 
on reflection, the nation would be willing 
to part with or risk its present high 
position by any mistaken policy towards 
the parent institution; and, in the 
second place, the opportunity which the 
Volunteer Service afforded for the con- 
tinuous training to arms of men who 
would otherwise not be trained at all, 
was an important element not to be 
thrown away, which also depended upon 
the maintenance of the Service and its 
admirably organized machinery. He 
therefore respectfully warned Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the right hon. 
Gentleman who represented it at the 
War Office, that, in the event of the 
Volunteer Service breaking down and 
fading away, the responsibility must 
rest with the Government that took 
charge of it in a prosperous and con- 
tented state, and not with the command- 
ing officers, who had always fulfilled 
the trust that was placed in them, and 
done their best to carry out the original 
object and intention of the movement, 
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and who, in its early days, received the 
confidence of the leading statesmen of 
the country. He had now stated his 
opinion as to the causes of discontent, 
and he had suggested the remedies 
which would remove them, and in doing 
so, his object had been to record his opi- 
nion upon the policy of the Government, 
and to stem the current of apathy which 
that mistaken policy had created, and 
which appeared to have set in through- 
out the country—an apathy which was 
calculated to wipe away the foot-prints 
of a great national cause, which at one 
time were pointed in the right direction, 
but which might yet be brought back 
to the path upon which they started, 
and which had at one time gained the 
admiration of Europe and the approval 
of an anxious and grateful country. 
Lorp ELOHO, in seconding the Reso- 
lution, complimented the hon. and gal- 
lant Member on the great public service 
he had done in bringing the subject 
before the House. He was glad that 
the form of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s Motion would enable him to call 
their attention to the general military 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
There were two kinds of military policy 
—a successful and an unsuccessful one. 
A successful military policy meant safety 
at home, and the integrity, honour, and 
independence of the Empire at large; 
and to these all other considerations 
were absolutely secondary. Germany 
afforded an instance of a successful, and 
France of an unsuccessful, military 
policy ; and the question we had to con- 
sider was, whether our military policy 
most resembled that of Germany or of 
France. We had to inquire whether 
our Secretary of State for War most 
resembled a Bismarck or an Ollivier, 
and our Oommander-in-Chief a Von 
Moltke or a Leboouf. He fully admitted 
the excellent intentions of the Secretary 
of State for War, who was most anxious 
to combine efficiency with economy; 
and he begged to thank him for 
strengthening the Artillery and for 
having established a system of Maneu- 
vres. He would now give shortly what 
he believed to be the official view of the 
policy of the Government. If they were 
to rely on the dicta of official persons, 
the Army was at present in a most effi- 
cient condition; and that the new 
organization had been carried out in 
the most economical manner, and upon 
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a right principle. Certainly the Artil- 
lery had been rendered a most efficient 
and superior Force, but the officials 
went further, and stated that when the 
present Government came into power, 
the Army was the slave of the officers ; 
that they therefore had to purchase it 
back, and that that had been done in a 
spirit of justice and generosity. They 
contended that the officers were not ade- 
quately educated for military purposes, 
and that in future they would be highly 
trained like the Prussian officers. They 
stated that the Reserves did not exist, 
that pensions which were most expen- 
sive had been abolished, and that they 
had established a satisfactory system of 
short service without pensions. They 
maintained further, to use the words of 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
War, that the Estimates were based on 
“moderation and efficiency.” Thus 
much with regard to the Army. As 
regarded the Auxiliary Forces, the offi- 
cial view was that they were in a satis- 
factory and reliable condition, and that 
a ‘“‘ harmonious whole” had been created 
out of the various branches of the Ser- 
vices, and an efficient system of local 
organization called into existence. That 
was, he thought, a fair statement of the 
official view on the subject of Army 
Reform. He came, in the next place, 
to the non-official view —that of men 
who were practical soldiers and who 
were not in office. They contended that 
it was quite needless to abolish pur- 
chase, and that in abolishing it the 
Government had acted harshly and un- 
generously towards the officers. They 
added that the officers were the only 
sound part of our military system, and 
that it was in reference to the Reserves 
and the men that the great difficulty 
arose. They said that the purchase 
money had been wasted; and that 
while that was done, the esprit de corps, 
which was so strong in the British Army, 
had been to a great extent destroyed. 
They further observed that the result of 
the policy which had been pursued was 
that great discontent and dissatisfaction 
prevailed in all ranks ; that the opinions 
of practical military men were ignored ; 
that the system of short service and no 
pensions had turned out to be a failure ; 
that the general system of enlistment 
was hated by the soldier; and that the 
recruiting was not in a satisfactory state. 
They added that the Army was at pre- 
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sent in a thoroughly unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and that as far as efficiency was 
concerned, it was in a better position 20 
years ago. They stated in reference to 
the Militia, that it was insufficiently 
trained ; that the Yeomanry as a cavalry 
fit to meet cavalry was comparatively 
worthless ; and that the Volunteers as 
they were—and he cordially agreed with 
them—were almost useless. They as- 
serted that the harmonious whole, which 
was said to be established, was a matter 
rather of name than of reality, and that 
our military system generally rested on 
no sound foundation. Those were the 
two sets of views in the country, and in 
dealing with them it became necessary 
to appeal to facts, for the question was 
one, he admitted, into which politics 
ought not to be allowed to enter, and 
such was not only his opinion, but that 
of the officers of the Army with whom 
he had come in contact. The facts, 
however, were not easily got at. Even 
Parliamentary Returns — though he 
wished to make no accusation whatever 
on that ground against his right hon. 
Friend— were not always to be relied 
on. As an instance of the difficulty of 
ascertaining facts, he might mention, as 
he had mentioned before, that it was 
said the divisional generals had reported 
unfavourably of the Control department 
at the late Autumn Manceuvres, and 
that the Report which was presented, 
bearing the signature of the Commander- 
in-Chief, was not the original, but an 
amended Report, and did not give the 
view which had been first formed by 
His Royal Highness on the subject. 
That was a very grave matter, if it was 
true that the real opinions of the com- 
manding officers could not be got at; 
and, if not true, the impression was one 
which ought as soon as possible to be 
removed. But to come to the facts; 
was it or was it not true, he should 
like to know, that discontent prevailed 
throughout the Army, both with regard 
to officers and men, and that the system 
of short service and recruiting was not 
working well? He ventured to say that 
very great discontent existed among the 
officers of the Army owing to the way in’ 
which they had been treated. That 
could hardly be disputed by anyone who 
looked into the Return which had been 
moved for by the Duke of Richmond in 
“another place.” The first form of 
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of was deemed to be informal, and subse- 
quently, with the full sanction of theCom- 
mander-in-Chief, another mode of ‘pro- 
cedure was suggested. The result was, 
that 2,245 officers had signed a Memorial 
for the redress of their grievances, and 
he was informed that the total number 
would have been 2,840 if the names of 
those on leave, holding Staff appoint- 
ments, or who could not for other rea- 
sons sign it, were taken into account. 
The strongest point of the case, how- 
ever, was that the Memorial was accom- 
panied by a letter from Sir Hope Grant, 
who urged the necessity of an investi- 
gation by means of a Royal Commission, 
in order to enable the officers to state 
their grievances. General Greathed, 
too, pointed out a point on which the 
officers did not touch, and that was that 
they were removed from one regiment 
to another regardless of their wishes. 
Those facts showed that if they said 
they had abolished purchase generously 
and justly, at all events they had not 
done it to the satisfaction of the officers ; 
and all he asked was that an opportu- 
nity should be given the officers of stat- 
ing their grievances before an impartial 
tribunal. He regretted that there was 
not at that moment addressing the 
House instead of himself on that point 
an officer infinitely better qualified to 
speak upon it—namely, his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Lich- 
field (Colonel Anson)—an officer to 
whom in a great measure the public 
was indebted for the position in which 
that public question now stood, and one 
who by his energy, ability, tact, and 
judgment had brought it about that in 
the leading journal of that morning 
there was an article stating that that 
question could not be left where it was, 
and that the Government were bound to 
issue an inquiry into it. He only hoped 
when such a Motion was made, it would 
be conceded, and that as regarded the 
officers there would be no ground left 
for that festering discontent which was 
so injurious to an Army. Another mat- 
ter as to the position of the officers was 
the uncertainty they felt with regard to 
the system of promotion and retirement. 
He had himself asked the right hon. 
Gentleman in the early part of the Ses- 
sion whether he had prepared the scheme 
of promotion and retirement which he 
promised in 1871, and which he told 
them was being elaborated by able and 
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eminent officers. The perpetual burden 
of the song of those who opposed the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Bill was—“ Be- 
fore you sweep away what exists, tell us 
what you mean to put in its place. What 
is your system of retirement to be?” 
And they never could get an answer to 
that question. On referring to the re- 
cord of their debates in 1871, he found 
that the right hon. Gentleman said that 
the matter was still being considered by 
some of the most eminent officers of the 
Army, mentioning Lord Sandhurst as 
one of them. Again, the right hon. 
Gentleman, alluding to an excellent 
suggestion made by the hon. Member 
for Northumberland (Mr. Liddell) as to 
junior officers, said— 

“Tt would receive attention at the hands of 
eminent men then preparing the rule by which 
the system of selection should be guided.”— 
[3 Hansard, ccv. 296.] 

Mr. CARDWELL explained that 
when he was questioned on a former 
occasion about a scheme, he understood 
a scheme of retirement was meant. The 
quotations now being made by the noble 
Lord referred to rules of promotion—a 
totally different matter. 

Lorp ELCHO thought it unfortunate 
there should be such a discrepancy be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman’s im- 
pression and his own. He and those 
who had acted with him wished to stop 
the progress of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill until the Government laid on 
the Table the very scheme of promotion 
and retirement which those eminent 
men were at that moment elaborating. 
But he now passed from the question 
of the officers to that of the men. Dis- 
satisfaction existed also among the ser- 
geants, non-commissioned officers, and 
the lower ranks of the Army, because, 
seeing the way in which the upper ranks 
were treated, they thought that bad 
treatment might descend to their level 
likewise. He did not say that that dis- 
trust was justified, but it existed. The 
colonel of a regiment at Edinburgh 
asked his coachman, an old _ soldier, 
why men of 15 years’ service were leav- 
ing the regiment, and the answer he re- 
ceived was, that they were disgusted 
with what was being done, and were 
afraid—such was the chopping and 
changing going on with reference to en- 
listment and to pensions—that they 
might have their pensions diminished 
or taken away. Of course, that might 
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be a wrong impression, but it induced 
the men to leave. Again, men on fur- 
lough found they did not benefit by the 
increased pay through the loss of rations. 
Further, the men complained of having 
to enlist for general service during the 
first 15 months of their service, instead 
of to join a particular regiment. The 
result of all that was that, instead of 
getting a thoroughly sound system of 
Reserves and admirable recruits, he 
found that desertions had gone on 
steadily increasing from 3,171 in 1870 
to 4,553 in 1871, and 5,861 in 1872; 
and so far from the Army being 2,000 
men over its strength, as stated in ‘‘an- 
other place’’ by the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for War, it 
was in reality reduced by 8,000 soldiers. 
He would now turn to the recruiting 
and the Reserves, and see the class of 
men they got. According'to a Return 
on the Table they had during the last 
24 years obtained the following recruits: 
— Between the ages of 17 and 18, 2,804; 
between the ages of 18 and 19, 10,093; 
at 19 years of age, 8,561; and at 21 
years of age and over it, 11,632, making 
a total of 33,090. In the Prussian Ser- 
vice, out of that total only those who 
were of the age of 20 and upwards, or 


11,632, would be deemed fit to be put 


in the ranks. It was a startling fact, 
therefore, that of the 33,093, no fewer 
than 21,958 would be considered unfit, 
under the Prussian system, to bear arms. 
Again, of the 13,000 recruits secured 
annually, only a little over 4,000 were 
able-bodied men according to the Prus- 
sian standard. They had now about 
90,000 infantry of the Line, but so long 
as the system of six years’ service con- 
tinued, 15,000 men, or one-sixth of the 
whole, would be under 20 years of age, 
or not worth paying for. More than 
that, by a decision of that House, 
no soldier under 20 years of age was 
eligible to goto India. The result, there- 
fore was, that these 15,000 men borne 
on the Home Establishment included not 
only the United Kingdom, but the gar- 
risoning of Gibraltar, Malta, the Mau- 
ritius, Halifax, and, he believed, ports 
inChina. With respect to the Reserves, 
a noble Duke in “another place ”’ said 
that they could not be judged of until 
the year 1876. The noble Duke might 
have gone further and said that they 
could not judge of the result of the six 
years’ service system until 1882. In 
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that year, however—taking the casual- 
ties at 8 per cent—it would require an 
annual recruiting at the rate of 13,000 
men to give a Reserve of 39,000 men. 
So much for the state of the Army with 
reference to the question of Reserves, as 
shown by the Parliamentary Papers. 
What, now, was its actual condition? 
On Monday last a review was held at 
Aldershot, and it was an occasion on 
which England, as he might say, put its 
best leg foremost—the Heir of All the 
Russias being present. He hoped to 
have found some one at Aldershot who 
would say something good for the Army, 
but he sought such a person in vain. 
What was the field-state of the regi- 
ments on that occasion? There were on 
parade 9,409 men ; in the ranks, 5,392 ; 
and the casualties, as they were called, 
including dismounted cavalry soldiers, 
were 3,893. The three brigades con- 
sisted of 15 regiments, and the average 
strength of each was 417, including 
affiliated companies, the actual average 
strength being only 359. What was the 
state of the companies as they marched 
past? In the 1st brigade the files were 
26, 19, 26, 25, and 25; in the 3rd, 32, 
24, 22, 25, and 25; while in the 2nd 
brigade they were 21, 21, 17, 13, and 21. 
If we had an ample and satisfactory 
system of recruiting that state of things 
would not be so very unsatisfactory ; but, 
as matters were, no more unsatisfactory 
condition of the Army could well be con- 
ceived than the facts he had stated 
showed. The regiments were in that 
condition that if we were suddenly called 
upon to go to war we should have to 
denude one regiment for the benefit of 
another, and they were doing in the 
Army what had been protested against 
by the officers of Militia regiments— 
the volunteering from one regiment to 
another, as the Militia were allowed to 
volunteer into the Line. Our cavalry 
regiments were in the same unsatisfac- 
tory state as the infantry. On the occa- 
sion he had referred to there were only 
1,161 horses in the field, giving an 
average for four regiments of 290 for 
each regiment. In fact, greater skele- 
tons of regiments, both of cavalry and 
infantry, he never saw, though the 
depéts were called in to furnish sup- 
ports ; and all that arose from the shabby 
manner in which the soldier was dealt 
with. It was not surprising that, under 
existing circumstances, there should be 
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frequent changes in the terms of re- 
cruiting, nor did he wonder that in May 
last a longer term of service and the in- 
ducement of a pension were offered. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. Seely) in what he stated 
on a former occasion as to the danger of 
letting loose, after a few years of service, 
a number of men trained to arms who 
had to seek the means of livelihood, and, 
he would add, who entertained feelings 
of dislike to the State who had had the 
best years of their life, and then allowed 
them to pass away unprovided for to any 
extent or degree. His hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Derbyshire 
(Major Wilmot) had told him that such 
was the effect of the present system, that 
if he were ordered on service he would 
rather have six of his old companies as 
they existed in 1853 than eight com- 
panies as they now were. But he might 
be told the Militia was in a satisfactory 
condition, and he might be referred to 
the figures of the Militia as they stood 
on the Estimates. The strength of the 
Militia of all ranks was there stated to 
be 135,234, a very imposing figure, but 
from which a tenth must be deducted 
for officers, permanent Staff, and non- 
commissioned officers. The Militia, how- 


ever, was short of its establishment by 
17,807, so that there were only 117,427 
of all ranks enrolled. The Army Re- 
serve of the First Class numbered 7,000 


regular soldiers. The Militia Reserve 
was 31,522; but they were not extra to 
the Militia Force, and to get at the 
Militia Force that was available these 
31,522 men must be deducted, who did 
not belong to the Militia, but were only 
trained with that Force. That left for 
the Militia of all ranks about 85,905 
men. The figures looked well upon 
paper, but they were delusive, for instead 
of 117,427 men being trained that year, 


only 103,000 were trained, and if the. 


Militia Reserves were deducted from 
that there would be only 72,000 remain- 
ing. The Militia infantry trained this 
year amounted to 74,957; but the in- 
fantry belonging to the Army Militia 
Reserve numbered 19,118, which left 
only 55,839 as the actual infantry Militia 
Force of this country at the present 
moment. To make the Militia an efficient 
and reliable Force it was necessary, in 
the opinion of competent military men, 
that they should be trained for one year 
continuously in the ranks, instead of for 
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the present limited period. "Would the 
officials of the War Office, in like man- 
ner, say that the Yeomanry were in a 
satisfactory condition as cavalry? Oould 
they contend, for example, against an 
equal number of foreign cavalry? He 
feared that some time would elapse be- 
fore their desired conversion into mounted 
rifles could be effected. As to the 
Volunteers, he had been a member of 
that Force for 14 years, and he could 
say for them, that at great personal in- 
convenience they did their duty as well 
as they could, and endeavoured to make 
themselves as efficient as possible. In 
1860, when the Force was instituted, it 
was believed that it could be made so 
far efficient that when there was any 
danger of war, it could in the time 
afforded for preparation make itself 
thoroughly efficient and reliable—re- 
liable in the sense that if trained to 
arms, and given a certain amount of 
organization and discipline, it might 
have been useful in the event of a foreign 
invasion. But since 1860 we-had learnt 
some lessons. The events of 1866 and 
1870 had shown that with the great 
Continental Powers it was only a word 
and a blow. Their military organiza- 
tion was so perfect that they did not 
want any time for making preparations, 
and therefore if war came upon us we 
should have no time to spare for the 
preparations of our Volunteers. That 
statement was as applicable to France as 
to Germany under the new French mili- 
tary system. Well, he asked any of his 
brother officers whom he saw around 
him, whether they felt that their regi- 
ments were in that position, as regarded 
efficiency and discipline, that they would 
be prepared at a fortnight’s notice to 
meet such troops as would be brought 
against them, if the Volunteers had to 
fight for the defence of their native land ? 
Having entered into this service in the 
hope of making his countrystrong, he had 
seriously asked himself whether under 
the circumstances he was justified in re- 
maining in the Force and countenancing 
an untruth, seeing that the Force was 
now not what it professed to be, and 
was not to be trusted to meet in the field 
the Armies to which he had referred. 
He was bound to say that he did not 
regret the fact that there were 2,000 
commissions vacant, or that there were 
11,000 fewer efficient Volunteers this 
year than last, and he should even be 
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lad to see a greater decrease next year, 
use he believed that such an evi- 
dence that the Force was slipping 
through our fingers was necessary in 
order to open the eyes of the Govern- 
ment and of the nation to the utter hol- 
lowness of the military policy which now 
revailed in the country. He did not 
ike the idea of leaving a service with 
which he had long been bound up, and 
he therefore believed that the Govern- 
ment ought to do all that lay in their 
power torestore confidence in all branches 
of the Service, and to do away with the 
distrust and uncertainty which so greatly 
tended to diminish recruiting, and they 
should also endeavour to get the opinions 
of practical soldiers outside the War 
Office upon our defensive Forces. The 
Government, too, should take courage, 
and instead of beating about the bush, 
and adopting one expedient after the 
other, should take the only sound basis 
upon which an economical military 
policy could rest, and that was to im- 
pose a military conscription, which was 
the basis of the military policy of every 
State in Europe except our own. It 
should also be borne in mind that, 
though by a voluntary system of enlist- 
ment, coupled with high pay in a de- 
ferred form by way of pensions, it was 
possible at great expense, and if the 
demand for labour was not great, to 
keep up an Army at a certain strength, 
it was not possible to do it by a volun- 
tary system and low pay and no pen- 
sions; and such a system, though it 
might be cheap, was certainly not eco- 
nomical. With regard to a remedy for the 
existing state of things, the first thing the 
Government should do was to get the 
House to pass a Resolution, adopting for 
the whole Army the principle of enlist- 
ment now applied to the Indian Army, 
to do away with six years’ enlistments, 
and not allow men to enter the Service 
until they were 20 years of age. He 
held that every Englishman was bound 
by the conditions of his existence as a 
citizen of a free State to be ready to 
come forward when called upon to take 
his place not in the Army for foreign 
service, but in the ranks of the Militia 
for home defence. That might be an 
unpopular doctrine with some people, 
but he held that it was a sound doc- 
trine, and that it was the principle which 
really existed in the military system, 
but which the Government had not the 
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courage to apply. That v estion of 
ballot’ for the Militia annie cenaidquat at 
the War Office in 1871. Two Papers 
were prepared there, and practical men 
who were in the confidence of the War 
Office at that time hoped that the ballot 
would be adopted, believing as they did 
that it was the only remedy, and the 
only sound basis on which our military 
system could rest. But, instead of ap- 
plying that principle, the Government 
resorted to that miserable apology for 
Army organization—the abolition of 
purchase. When the Army Bill was 
introduced it was in two parts—one 
being for the abolition of purchase and 
the other being to render the ballot for 
the Militia more efficient, and to re- 
organize the system of conscription or 
ballot for home defence. It would have 
been well if the Government had then 
tried that measure, because he really 
believed, instead of being a harsh sys- 
tem, it might be equally, justly, and 
mildly applied to all. The right hon. 
Gentleman, when the Abolition of Pur- 
chase. Bill was brought forward, said 
the ballot had failed. But the fact was 
that it failed only because it had been 
improperly applied. The right hon. 
Gentleman also said that Parliament 
had decided against the ballot for the 
Militia, For his part, he was not aware 
that the question had ever been fairly 
put before Parliament. Whatever might 
be the opinion of the civilian part of the 
nation, he felt persuaded that were the 
best authorities in military matters con- 
sulted they would declare unanimously 
in favour of conscription for the pur- 
poses of home defence. Lord Sandhurst 
had already done so. It was the duty 
of the Government fairly to test the 
question. They were not justified in 
saying that the nation repudiated the 
first duty of an Englishman—namely, 
to stand forward, if necessary, in defence 
of hearth and home, and if they were to 
put the question to the nation in a prac- 
tical form, accompanied by the state- 
ment that they would not undertake 
the responsibility of governing the coun- 
try unless those powers necessary for its 
safety were given to them, he believed 
the answer would be one of which this 
nation might be proud, and that the 
obligation would be gladly accepted. If 
the present system had to be tried by 
the hot hand of war, it would shrivel 
and collapse, and then the responsibility 
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would rest on the Government for not 
having had the courage to come forward 
and propose it. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is expedient that inquiry should be made 
into the present state of the Volunteer Force, 
and into the causes that have led to the resigna- 
tions of over 2,000 Officers’ Commissions, which 
are still vacant,’’—(Colonel Charles Lindsay,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CARDWELL said, he had 
listened for one hour and a-half to 
the noble Lord’s speech, which was one 
which he hardly expected to have heard 
made on the Motion before the House ; 
but he could scarcely say it came upon 
him without notice, as he thought he 
had heard all the arguments frequently 
before, and had on each occasion en- 
deavoured to reply to them. The noble 
Lord seemed to have found a policy on 
which an aspiring Minister might go to 
the country, and believed in universal 
conscription without the liberty of pro- 
curing substitutes, and that the only 


persons to be exempted from it should 
be the Volunteers, and that was to be 


only for home defence. The policy of 
the noble Lord would, if carried into 
effect, leave India, which all who had 
studied the subject regarded as being 
our principal military difficulty, and 
all our foreign possessions, without any 
reliance upon this great country. He 
ventured to predict that any Ministry 
who went to the country upon such a 
policy as that would meet with no effec- 
tual support. The noble Lord admitted 
that in some respects the Government 
had improved our Military Forces; that 
they had doubled the force of our field 
artillery, and had done something to- 
wards increasing the efficiency of the 
cavalry. It must then be a gratification 
to the noble Lord to hear that the Go- 
vernment had within the last year made 
large additions to the supply of horses, 
and that that branch of the Service was 
now in a higher state of efficiency than 
it had been for many years before. The 
noble Lord had said that the Militia was 
not in a fit state to immediately compete 
with the veteran warriors of Germany. 
That might be so, but he could assure 
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the House that the increase inthe amount 
of training that was given to Militia re- 
cruits during the last few years had 
effected an immense improvement in 
that great constitutional defensive Force. 
The noble Lord had complained that the 
Yeomanry were not equal to highly- 
trained cavalry ; but was he prepared to 
contend that the Force had not consider- 
ably improved under the recent Regula- 
tions during the last three or four years ? 
The noble Lord should recollect that 
Rome was not built in a day, and he 
should give the Government some credit 
for the steps they had taken in the 
Spring to increase the efficiency of that 
force by appointing Cavalry Colonels to 
inspect the various Yeomanry regiments 
throughout the country. The noble 
Lord, speaking of the Volunteers, had 
characterized them as being totally, use- 
less. For his part, long Hefore he ex- 
pected to have anything to do with our 
military Forces, he had expressed in the 
House the utmost admiration and re- 
spect for the patriotic spirit which had 
given rise to, and had maintained, the 
Volunteer force in this country. He did 
not apprehend for a moment that with- 
out the Regular Army the Volunteers 
would be efficient in the field. It would 
be wrong to entertain such an expec- 
tation; but to speak of the Force as 
being totally useless was an assertion 
that the facts would not support. He 
believed that the Volunteer Force was 
of the greatest value; and he was told 
by competent military authorities, that 
with the notice that from our insular 
position we were certain to have before 
an enemy could land on these shores, 
the Volunteer Force could be rendered a 
most important and efficient additioti to 
the Regular Army before we were at- 
tacked. The noble Lord admitted that 
the Government were acting on the 
right principle with regard to this Force 
—all he complained of was that they 
did not gofar enough. The noble Lord 
had based his policy on three principles 
—in the first place he wished for con- 
scription for the Militia—that was to 
say for that conscription which Lord 
Castlereagh had found to be useless— 
and he desired to exempt from this con- 
scription the Volunteers—an exception 
which, when adopted during the great 
Peninsular War, vad led Mr. Windham 
to taunt Mr. Addington with not only 
not having raised a defensive Force, but 
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to have rendered the formation of. it 
impossible, as he had driven 400,000 
who would have otherwise been avail- 
able for militia service to seek refuge 
in the Volunteer Force. The noble Lord’s 
next principle was, that pensions should 
be offered as an inducement to enlist ; 
but in the present state of feeling of 
the country it would be absurd to seek 
to burden it with an enormous pen- 
sion list. In making these observa- 
tions he (Mr. Cardwell) did not speak 
in the interest of economy, but of de- 
fence; and he said that man was not a 
true friend of the country who built 
its defensive system up on so costly a, 
foundation. The third great principle 
of the noble Lord was that purchase in 
the Army should not have been abo- 
lished. He had heard with astonish- 
ment the noble Lord say that fn 
of that Army which had served so nobly 
before Sebastopol and during the Indian 
Mutiny, that its only sound part was 
that system which related to officers, 
and which had been abolished in 1871. 

Lorp ELCHO explained that what he 
had said was, that the system of pur- 
chase was one of the soundest parts in 
our military system, and that it was a 
waste of public money to do away with 
it. In doing so, he quoted the dicta of 
men of military experience, and had ex- 
pressed no opinion of his own. 

Mr. CARDWELL was glad to hear 
the noble Lord disclaim what he had 
understood him to say; but it was evi- 
dent that the noble Lord had heard more 
about the alleged discontent in the Army 
which had been produced in consequence 
of the abolition of purchase than he 
(Mr. Cardwell) had, and it was evident 
that the noble Lord believed in its ex- 
istence more firmly than he did. It was 
quite true that 2,245 officers had signed 
a Memorial, which would undergo most 
respectful examination, and would be 
carefully considered. On that subject he 
would at present saynomore. He knew, 
however, that sales of commissions in the 
Army were not going on with that ex- 
traordinary rapidity which would result 
if there were any deep-seated discontent 
among the officers, when they had only 
to take the trouble of walking down to 
Victoria Street in order to get a cheque 
for the price of their commissions, plus 
their over-regulation value. The noble 
Lord had been very eloquent. on the 
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four or five years ago the number of our 
Reserves amounted to some 3;000 or 
4,000, whereas we had now 7,000 men in 
the First Class Army Reserve, more than 
30,000 in the Militia Reserve, and nearly 
20,000 men serving in the Army who 
were under the condition to join the Re- 
serve at the expiration of their period of 
service. He thought that those figures 
might afford some comfort to the noble 
Lord, seeing the short time the present 
system had been in operation. The 
noble Lord had asked whether the 
Commander-in-Chief resembled the great 
General of Prussia or another foreign 
General—of whom he did not speak with 
the highest respect—and whether the 
Government were pursuing the military 
policy of Germany or that of France ? 
The noble Lord said last year that the 
foundation of any good military system 
must be local, and that that was the 
Prussian system after Jena, which was 
so effective at Sadowa. In his (Mr. 
Cardwell’s opinion, the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was not servilely to 
follow any system. The utmost to which 
they could aspire was to establish a sys- 
tem conformable to the habits, institu- 
tions, and wishes of the country. The 
noble Lord had spoken very disparag- 
ingly of the recruits. It was hardly 
patriotic thus to disparage one’s own 
countrymen in the ranks, and the noble 
Lord would do well to attach less weight 
to what he picked up from the outside 
authorities to which he had referred, 
and which was not borne out by the 
Reports of the departments directly 
concerned. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Abingdon (Colonel Lindsay) 
rather surprised him when in hortatory 
language he expressed his regret that 
the Secretary at War had not ‘let well 
alone.”” One would suppose that when 
the present Government came into office 
the state of the Volunteer Force was en- 
tirely satisfactory — but what was the 
exact state of the case? The first thing 
that happened when he was appointed 
to the War Office was, that a large de- 
putation waited upon him. It was headed 
by his noble Friend, and comprised 
several Members of both Houses of Par- 
liament. They had previously visited 
his predecessor in office, not to represent 
that the Volunteer Force was in a satis- 
factory position, but that it could not 
continue to exist without a very large 
increase of the Capitation Grant. His 
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right hon. Friend (Sir John Pakington) 
had refused that request; but instead 
of imitating that conduct, and ‘letting 
well alone,’’ the Government considered 
that application. They appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the average 
expense of the Volunteer Force, and the 
Committee having reported that it would 
require 35s. to sustain that Force, the 
Government decided to make that the 
Capitation Grant; only, instead of giving 
the money per capite over the whole body, 
they determined to give it in a larger 
sum to those officers who would qualify 
themselves for commands, It must also 


be remembered that in the year 1868, 


there were 1,553 vacant commissions, so 
that the number which the House was 
now discussing was not over 2,000, but 
the difference between 1,553 and the 
number specified. Well, as he had said, 
the Government had determined to in- 
crease the grant, not by spreading it 
throughout the whole of the ranks, but 
by giving it for increased efficiency to 
the officers, and they had added more 
than £50,000 a-year to the Vote given 
by Parliament to the Volunteer Forces. 
The Government thought it reasonable 
that a man who sought to command his 
fellow-men in arms should be qualified 


by military knowledge to lead them to 


victory and not to defeat. Surely, his 
hon. and gallant Friend must admit that 
the present Government had done a 
great deal better by the Volunteers, 
than if it had let them alone. The Go- 
vernment instituted schools, and he was 
assured by the highest authority—the 
Inspector General of the Auxiliary Forces 
—that, although there was a great dimi- 
nution in the number of officers, there 
never was a time when there was so 
great a number of qualified officers in 
these Forces as at the present moment. 
They could not have gone to a school, 
unless the present Government had es- 
tablished one; and the result of the new 
arrangements was, that 11,582 officers 
and sergeants had obtained the addi- 
tional grant by qualifications of special 
proficiency. Besides those advantages, 
the War Office had made up the camp 
allowance; they had armed the Yo- 
lunteers with the breech-loaders; and 
they had furnished the Artillery Vo- 
lunteers with 40-pounders and 60- 
pounders. It had been said that the 
examinations had a deterrent effect, and 


his hon. and gallant Friend added that 
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two death-warrants had been issued in 
the shape of two camp Orders, one spe- 
cifying the number required for special 
brigade drill, and the other for the an- 
nual inspection. His hon. and gallant 
Friend declared. that these were in- 
tolerable conditions, but he would be 
pleased to hear on the high authority of 
his gallant Relative the Inspector Gene- 
ral of the Auxiliary Forces that, gene- 
rally speaking, the first camp Order had 
been complied with, and that there was 
no report of failure. With respect to 
the second Order, by which two-thirds 
of a corps were required to be present 
at the general inspection, at present the 
cases were extremely rare in which the 
inspection was postponed, because two- 
thirds were not present. When his 
hon. and gallant Friend saw that his 
gloomy prognostications had failed, he 
hoped he would feel satisfied that in 
prescribing examinations which he him- 
self admitted were moderate, the Govern- 
ment had made the Force far more effi- 
cient and better than ever it was before. 
As to the unequal status of the officers 
with regard to presentations at Court, 
he was.sure that the patriots who had 
devoted themselves with so much self- 
sacrifice tothe service of their country 
would not have been discouraged even if 
there had been any fair ground of com- 
plaint, but there was no such inequality 
of status. All that had been done was, 
that it was considered that the men who 
devoted themselves in this way to the 
service of their country were untitled to 
hold their commissions, not from a sub- 
ject, but direct from the Sovereign, and 
that was the only change which had 
been made. Next it was objected that 
they had required a certain fixed num- 
ber of men to be present for battalion 
or company drill, He spoke in the pre- 
sence of experienced Volunteer officers, 
who knew exactly what the state of the 
Force had been; and he asked, could 
there be anything more ridiculous, not 
to say more foolish, in every way than 
for an adjutant to go from his head- 
quarters to visit his outlying corps, and 
to find only two or three men there to 
meet him? That was an evil which 
called for a remedy, and it would not 
have been letting well, but letting ill, 
alone to have failed to provide for it. 
He denied altogether that any injury 
had been done to the Force by that regu- 
lation. His hon, and gallant Friend 
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had touched upon some other minor 
points, with which he would not occupy 
the House at anylength. His hon. and 
gallant Friend said that by the Regula- 
tions issued from the War Office, the 
Brighton Review was stopped. But 
they did nothing of the kind; and for 
his own part all he knew of it was what 
he saw in the newspapers, and from that 
he thought it was chiefly owing to the 
icorenndll fares which were proposed to 
be in force during the occasion. As to 
the complaint that they had last year 
required the Volunteers who attended 
the Autumn Manceuvres to attend 15 
days; was that, he asked, unfriendly as 
regarded the Volunteers? He assured 
his hon. and gallant Friend that the 
motive of that arrangement was to enable 
the Volunteers, in the presence of dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors, and of that 
- vast assembly of their own countrymen 
who went to witness the Mancuvres, to 
go through the operation with credit. 
And it was the opinion of His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief that 
if the Volunteers were to stand by the 
side of the Regular soldiers and the 
Militia in a spectacle of that kind, it 
was desirable that they should have at 
least a week’s military training. But 
this year, when the operations were to 
be on a different scale, they would be 
permitted to go for eight days only. 
Surely that would not be very hard 
upon the Volunteers? With respect to 
the position of the the adjutants, the 
Government had done nothing to injure 
them; on the contrary, it had given 
them honorary rank. He supposed 
that his hon. and gallant Friend would 
be satisfied with the discussion which he 
had raised. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had appealed to him to state his 
opinions and feclings with regard to the 
Volunteers. He had expressed them so 
often that he had scarcely anything to 
add to what he had previously said; but 
there was no man in this country who 
took a deeper interest in the origination 
of that movement—no man who enter- 
tained a higher sense of the value of that 
great Force, or a greater respect for the 
patriotic motives which induced them to 
sacrifice their time and labour to that 
service than he did. He sincerely 
hoped his hon. and gallant Friend would 
continue to devote himself to the cause 
he had served so long and so well. He 
rejoiced to know that the great meeting 
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at Wimbledon was never better attended 
than in the present year. He trusted 
that the success of the Volunteer Force 
would be proportionate to the merits of 
those who conducted it; and he assured 
his hon. and gallant Friend that no 
effort should be wanting on his part, as 
long as he had any responsibility in the 
matter, to promote by every means in 
his power the objects which they all had 
at heart. 

Lorp ELCHO, in explanation, denied 
he had said that the Volunteers were a 
useless Force. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL maintained 
that the officers of the Army were dis- 
contented, and were only waiting to see 
what the Secretary of State would do. 
The moment the officers found their 
complaints were not listened to, the 
right hon. Gentleman might depend 
upon it that he would hear of a great 
many more sales. 

Eart PEROY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War had not answered the question that 
had been raised. He told them Govern- 
ment had done many good things for 
the Volunteers, but he had not told them 
anything about the causes which had 
led to the resignation of the commissions 
of so many officers. They had a large 
Force without officers. That he looked 
upon asthe most unsatisfactory aspect of 
the question. The right hon. Gentleman 
said there was only a difference of some 
500 in the number of the officers now as 
compared with the time when he came 
into office, and he spoke of that as if it 
were nothing. That question had been 
dealt with in a perfunctory manner by 
the Government, and he hoped it would 
not be lost sight of by the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for Abing- 
don (Colonel Lindsay). He hoped that 
if the Volunteer Force was to be con- 
tinued, it would be well officered and 
well led. : 

Viscount BURY said, he should be 
sorry if it were thought the Volun- 
teers generally concurred in the idea 
that the changes which had been made 
had been detrimental to the Force. 
Having devoted 14 years to that move- 
ment, his experience had been that 
every call made upon the Volunteers to 
become more efficient was welcome to 
them. As to officers, he had never 
found any difficulty in obtaining an ade- 
quate supply of admirably qualified offi- 
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cers. The difficulty was not to find 
officers, but as in the Army, to find'men. 
He wanted to see the Volunteers not 
less, but still more amalgamated with 
the Army, and the more they proceeded 
in that direction, the better it would be 
for them. What it was desirable to do 
was, to get rid of skeleton regiments 
without officers; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman would insist on a proper 
education of the officers, he would do 
great good. 

Mr. WHITWELL considered that of 
the three points stated by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Abingdon, as those 
upon which the Volunteers were dis- 
satisfied, two of them had no foundation 
in fact. On the contrary, there was 
great satisfaction amongst the officers 
that they derived their commissions from 
the Queen. He considered that the 
changes made had given satisfaction 
generally to the Volunteers throughout 
the country, and he should therefore 
vote against the Motion. 

Cotonet C. H. LINDSAY said, al- 
though not satisfied with the explana- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
would not trouble the House to divide. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’’ proposed. 


= CHANCERY (FUNDS) ACT—THE AC- 
COUNTANT GENERAL IN CHANCERY, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DICKINSON, in rising to call 
attention to the Return showing the 
Grant of a Pension to the late Account- 
ant General of the Court of Chancery, 
and the absence of any special circum- 
stances justifying the Grant, and to 
move— 

“That the Lord Chancellor and the Lords of 
the Treasury re-consider the question and state 
distinctly what are the special circumstances 
which, in their opinion, justify a departure from 
the rules laid down in the Act 22 Vic. c. 26, s. 7.” 
said, the Accountant General was paid 
a salary of £2,500 a-year. In 1850 
a Select Committee recommended that 
the salary of the Accountant General 
should be £2,000 a-year, fixing that 
amount as sufficiently high, and the 
Committee of 1864 endorsed the recom- 
mendation. He had the power of ap- 
pointing the broker in Chancery, and 
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the arrangement which he made with 
the broker was that he (the Ac- 
countant General) should receive half 
the amount of his brokerage—so that 
he took that in addition to his salary, 
In his (Mr. Dickinson’s) opinion, his 
salary and the brokerage brought his 
income up to £4,200 a-year which he had 
been in receipt of ever since 1839 to the 
present year. Thus he had been re- 
ceiving £4,200 a-year for 30 years, 
With regard to pension he thought 
there was no pretence for going be- 
yond two-thirds of the salary in this 
instance, and he, therefore, asked the 
House to adopt such a course as would 
have the effect of checking such an ap- 
propriation of the public money. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member had in the 
course of last Session made a Motion, in 
which he brought the Accountant Gene- 
ral’s salary under consideration, and 
succeeded in introducing a clause in the 
Bill providing that the Accountant 
General’s pension should be two-thirds 
of his salary. That provision, in accord- 
ance with what was understood to be the 
feeling of the whole House, including 
the hon. Gentleman himself, was after- 
wards changed, the Bill having been re- 
committed for the purpose. It was 
settled by the Lord Chancellor and him- 
self, under the powers vested in them, 
that he should have his full salary under 
the Act, and it became as irrevocable as 
the Act itself. For those reasons he 
held that it was impossible chat any 
further change could now be made in 
the matter. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE— 
THE QUEEN v. CASTRO, alias TICHBORNE: 
CONTEMPT OF COURT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WHALLEY, in rising to call 
attention to the state of the Law re- 
lating to offences known as Contempt of 
Court, and especially to the recent ad- 
ministration of the Law in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in relation to the Tich- 
borne Case now pending in that Court, 
said, that he had on various occasions 
endeavoured to state his views on this 
subject, but he had not succeeded, and 
at that late hour he would therefore con- 
fine himself to a very few words. In 
consequence of the manner in which this 
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law of contempt had been administered, 
it was not possible for the defendant to 
have such a trial as would satisfy the 
prayer of above 100,000 persons, and at 
least five times that number whom he 
had himself seen and heard expressing 
the same opinion. Complete silence had 
been imposed on the Press and the pub- 
lic by the action of the Court, and the 
consequence was that the man was 
utterly destitute. Even a Petition could 
not be presented to that House, and he 
was entirely deprived of the means of 
defending himself in a prosecution insti- 
tuted by the Government. After Dr. 
Wheeler, a witness for the defendant, 
had been examined by the Solicitor to 
the Treasury, he received a position 
abroad, with a salary four times greater 
than he had ever earned in his profession, 
so that he was prevented from giving 
evidence in the defendant’s favour. That 
information he had from Dr. Wheeler 
himself. He held in his hand evidence 
which, he believed, would be conclusive 
before a Court of Justice, but if steps 
were not taken to bring it before the 
Court it would be utterly useless to the 
defendant. He would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, that 
that precedent might in future be found 
most prejudicial to the administration of 
justice. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had himself 
consented to the publication of a cor- 
respondence which had passed between 
himself and the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury on the subject. If the Secretary to 
the Treasury was not prepared to allow 
this man the money necessary to produce 
his witnesses, now that the case for the 
prosecution had closed, he should, at 
least, take such measures as would en- 
sure justice being done. If not, it would 
create a general feeling of dissatisfaction 
in the country. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he was glad the 
hon. Gentleman had been allowed to 
unburden himself, and he hoped he 
would no longer think it necessary to 
occupy the time of the House with that 
subject. The hon. Gentleman had asked 
him whether it was not the duty of the 
Government to have provided funds not 
only for the prosecution, but also for the 
defence. He had all along suggested 


that the course which the Government 
had taken was not only unusual but in 
itself wrong. What did the hon. Gen- 
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tleman think should have been done 
when the Judge ordered that the de- 
fendant should be prosecuted? From 
that moment, it became the duty of the 
Government to undertake the prose- 
cution. Had no such action been taken, 
there would have been a scandalous 
failure of justice for which the Govern- 
ment would have been responsible. 
The hon. Gentleman then said that the 
Government, having done that—having 
undertaken the prosecution—should also 
undertake the defence—that they should 
employ counsel and bring up the wit- 
nesses for both sides, forgetful that 
public prosecutions existed in every 
country in Europe. What did that 
mean? How could he distinguish that 
from any other case? Then the hon. 
Gentlemen spoke of the difficulties to 
which the defendant had been exposed 
in consequence of the ruling of the 
Judges with reference to the law of 
contempt. Now, he did not deny that 
there were special circumstances in the 
case, but if those who advocated the 
cause of the defendant had conducted 
themselves with decency and propriety, 
without making reflections on the Judges 
or on the conduct of the trial, they might 
have acted with perfect security, and it 
was because they had not done so that 
difficulties had arisen. . 

Mr. WHALLEY rose to Order. 

An Hon. Memser: I also rise to 
Order, Sir, and move that the House be 
counted. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 14th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pusutc Buis—First Reading— 
Public Records (Ireland) Act (1867) Amend- 
(210). (209); Steam Threshing Machines * 
210). 

Second Reading—Public Schools (Eton College 
Property) * (204). 

Report—Colonial Church * (208). 

Third Reading—Tithe Commutation Acts Amend- 
ment * iD ; Indian Railways Registration * 
(164) ; National Debt Commissioners (Annui- 
ties) * se ; Slave Trade (Consolidation) * 
Sere ison Officers Superannuation (Ire- 
lan 


* (192), and passed. 
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AFRICA—WEST COAST SETTLEMENTS 
—THE ASHANTEE INVASION. 


Tue Duce or BUCKINGHAM said 
—seeing the noble Earl the Secretary 
for the Colonies in his place—that after 
what appeared in the newspapers that 
morning, any information which the 
noble Earl could give their Lordships 
on the subject of the hostilities between 
our forces at Elmina and the Ashantees 
would be listened to with interest. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was much obliged to the noble Duke 
for giving him an opportunity of stating 
what had occurred. he summary of 
news that had appeared in the papers 
was generally correct. The date of the 
last despatch received from Cape Coast 
Castle was the 16th of June. Immedi- 
ately before that despatch was written 
the engagement at Elmina referred to 
in the public papers had been fought 
between Her Majesty’s military and 
naval forces and a body of Ashantees, 
in which the latter were repulsed. The 
forces on that occasion were commanded, 
the land force by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Festing, and the naval by Captain Fre- 
mantle, and both branches of the service 
conducted themselves with the greatest 
gallantry, and were led with the greatest 
skill and prudence. The Ashantees 
were repulsed with great loss, leaving 
not fewer than 200 men dead on the 
field, besides a great number of wounded. 
Our loss in that engagement and a slight 
skirmish which had occurred previously 
was two killed and seven wounded. Our 
regular troops were assisted by a body 
of Houssas, whose bravery was spoken 
of in the highest terms. The despatch 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Festing addressed 
to the War Office, and that of Captain 
Fremantle addressed to the Admiralty, 
which gave all the details of the engage- 
ment, would be published to-morrow, 
and therefore he need not enter into de- 
tails in replying to the Question of the 
noble Duke. Another operation had 
been carried out previously. He al- 
luded to the destruction of a portion of 
the town of Elmina—only a portion of 
it had been destroyed, because the other 
parts had remained loyal. That opera- 
tion was undertaken in consequence of 
the disaffection of the inhabitants of a 
portion of the town, who showed a», dis- 

osition to give aid to the Ashantees. 

ull notice was given to the inhabitants 
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of that part of the town which was de- 
stroyed to remove, and Colonel Harley 
stated that owing to that precaution no 
life was lost. It was to be regretted 
that such a step should have become 
necessary, although there was strong 
ground for suspicion; but he might 
mention that the removal of the build- 
ings which had been destroyed was not 
only necessary for the safety of the 
garrison but was also attended with 
sanitary advantages as they approached 
so close to the fort that proper’ steps 
would not be taken for the health of 
the forces. As regarded the probability 
of an attack on Cape Coast Castle, 
it was true that deserters from the 
enemy had informed the authorities 
that a force of Ashantees encamped 
at a distance of about 15 miles from 
Cape Coast Castle and Elmina respec- 
tively intended to make such an attack, 
and that in furtherance of that object 
scouts had advanced within seven miles 
of Cape Coast Castle; but Colonel 
Harley and the officers engaged in deal- 
ing with the Ashantees expressed no 
doubt as to the result of such an attack. 
As to stores and provisions, their Lord- 
ships might remember that on a for- 
mer occasion he mentioned that two 
steamers on their way to Cape Coast 
had been lost, and apprehensions were 
entertained that a considerable supply 
of stores had been lost in them. After 
full inquiry, it had been ascertained that 
scarcely any military stores were in 
either of those ships. The whole of the 
military stores which he had supposed 
to have been on those steamers had 
been received at Cape Coast, and they 
were amply sufficient for all the wants 
of the troops. He believed the only 
loss experienced was that of a num- 
ber of boots and great-coats; though 
it was possible that some military stores 
might have been put on board those 
steamers at Sierra Leone. If this was 
the case, such stores were lost ; but none 
had been sent in those steamers from 
this country. A large supply of provi- 
sions had been sent out already, and 
much more was about to follow, in the 
shape of maize, rice, and other food 
suitable to the population. 

Tue Eart_ or LAUDERDALE ob- 
served that the statement of the noble 
Earl the Secretary for the Colonies was 
satisfactory as far as it went; but 
he ventured again to suggest that the 
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natives should be armed and drilled for 
the purpose of service against the enemy 
in the interior. He understood that in- 
telligence had been received up to the 
28rd of June, and at that time there 
was a demand on the part of the colonists 
for gunboats to secure the safety of 
tribes under our protection. 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION—CONFESSION 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE, 
in calling attention to this subject, said, 
the only reason he brought forward so 
important, so very difficult a question, 
was because no Member of the House 
more entitled and more capable had done 
so, and because he believed, with the 
Archbishops, not only that our national 
institutions for the maintenance of reli- 
gion were endangered, but that those 
institutions were unjustly perverted to 
teaching antagonistic to them. He 
thought measures should be taken to 
stay this course of teaching within our 
Church, and that this branch of the Le- 
gislature, where the heads of the Church 
and the laity met together, was the most 
appropriate place to consider what mea- 
sures should be taken towards that end. 
As to the reply of the Archbishops to the 
Church Association, he must say that he 
rejoiced that at last the efforts of that as- 
sociation were acknowledged as benefi- 
cial, and that, however tardily, théir 
Graces had condemned Confession as 
having no place in our Church. It was 
acknowledged that the Petition of the 
480 clergymen to Convocation expressed 
the views of a much larger number of 
the clergy than fhose signing. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury so stated in 
the Debate in Convocation, an eminent 
Member of the Church Union had stated 
to him they could easily have obtained 
ten times as many. This Petition asked 
for Sacramental Confession, the reser- 
vation of the Eucharist, the use of 
Unction in baptism, in confirmation, 
and in the visitation of the sick, the con- 
secration of oils by the Bishop, and the 
administration of Holy Communion at 
burials and at other commemorations of 
the dead; also a proper preface for the 
feasts ofthe Blessed Virgin. The petition- 
ers claimed these developments because 
other irregular developments had been 
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clergy of this school and the Church 
Union, who were their representatives, 
prayed, as in the case of the Purchas 
judgment, the Bishops to ignore the de- 
cisions of the Privy Council when such 
decisions were displeasing to them— 
that was, the clergy of the Established 
Church who held their position and 
emoluments only under the law, claimed 
a position above or independent of the 
law. All these developments which, 
if not Roman Catholic, were ultra-Ca- 
tholic, and contrary to all the principles 
of our Established Church, were already 
carried out by special services published 
ina book called The Priest’s Prayer Book. 
The preface to this thanked the Bishops 
and theologians who had corrected the 
proofs ; and that this book was much 
used in spite of the Clerical Subscription 
Act, which required the use of the Com- 
mon Prayer and no other, was shown by 
the edition he held in his hand being the 
fifth. Besides the points prayed for in 


Association. 


‘the Petition, there were services for the 


Life Profession of Brothers and Sisters, 
a Litany for the Dead, an Office for Un- 
married. Women after Childbirth, &e. 
On the acceptance of these practices and 
these doctrines, Archbishop Manning, 
Dr. Newman, and no fewer than 200 or 
300 clergymen of the Church of England 
had felt themselves bound to join the 
Church of Rome. While we regretted 
that their convictions led them to take 
this course, we must respect their 
honesty, which brought out in painful 
contrast the conduct of those clergymen 
who, holding these ultra-Catholic views, 
still held also their emoluments and po- 
sition as clergymen of the Established 
Church. Did they do evil that good 
might come? Did they remain in our 
Church to educate her people in these 
ultra-Catholic doctrines and practices, 
looking for Disestablishment and their 
share of the £90,000,000 which the 
Premier had stated would then accrue 
to the Disestablished Church of Eng- 
land ? It was quite certain the right hon. 
Gentleman would not refuse them their 
share on account of their Catholic pro- 
clivities. Could any system be imagined 
more contrary to that straightforward 
dealing on which Englishmen used to 
pride themselves? Could any system 
more tend to lower the whole tone of 
public morality than for clergymen, 
claiming a higher degree of sanctity than 
their neighbours, to allow themselves to 
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be induced by any sophistry or casuistry 
to adopt a line of action so indefensible ? 
In the debate in the Upper House of 
Convocation, the Bishops all agreed that 
Sacramental Confession was contrary to 
the mind and alien to the practice of the 
Church of England. They all agreed 
that the Confessional was now commonly 
practised in the Church. They all as- 
sented to the fact that great peril arose 
in the Sisterhoods from the Confessional, 
as wellas from young men confessing 
young women ; and that great scandals 
had arisen from these causes, which the 
Bishops had no power to prevent. Yet 
the right rev. Bench expressed sympathy 
for some kind of Confession, which evi- 
dently went beyond that intended by the 
Prayer Book. He did not know what 
kind of Confessional they wished, but 
he must refer the House and the public 
to what it was likely to be, from the in- 
structions which were given to a priest 
ina book called The Priest in Absolution, 
&c. This book was published by Joseph 
Masters; it was Part I. and the second 
edition. On applying for the second 
Part, the publisher said he could not give 
it without the consent of the author, the 
Rev. J. C. Chambers, who replied that 
the second Part was reserved for Priests 


specially recommended. What Part II. 
was he could not say, but he could not 
understand how it could be a more filthy 


production than Part I. He had not 
read it through, and he would not abuse 
the Privileges of the House by reading 
extracts, for if he read them elsewhere 
he would assuredly be liable to impri- 
sonment under Lord Campbell’s Act, for 
its contents were in great measure the 
same as Zhe Confessional Unmasked, being 
in great part a copy of Dens’ Theo- 
logy, explaining how a confessor was to 
act in questioning with regard not only 
to every natural and unnatural crime 
that could be committed, but as to every 
foul thought which could be suggested 
by the foulest imagination. Should any 
noble Lord doubt his accuracy he would 
lay the book on the Table, and refer him 
to pages 24 and 64, but he could not 
advise their perusal. A most distin- 
guished Member of the right rev. Bench 
(the Bishop of Peterborough) had ‘‘de- 
nounced the Confessional as an outrage 
on decency and common sense.” He said 
—‘‘I maintain that taking God’s place 
without God’s attributes it is impossible, 
however prudent a priest may be, to 
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avoid instilling vice by the Confessional.” 
So much for the Confessional in our 
Church! But it had been alleged as 
more advantageous to accept all Roman 
Catholic doctrines into our Church than 
that those holding them should leave it. 
Let us learn the results; from the 
Catholic Register of February, 1878, it 
appeared that in London alone 2,000 
perverts had joined the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. The Register stated that 
‘‘a regular stream came from the dif- 
ferent Sisterhoods and Ritualistic con- 
gregations.” Let us see how dispas- 
sionate lookers on view this movement. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung spoke of Eng- 
land as the El Dorado of Popery—that 
while it was opposed in every other 
country in Europe, it met with every. 
encouragement in England, where to 
become a Catholic had among the 
aristocracy and upper ten thousand, 
especially among the ladies, come to be 
a mark of distingué fashion, against 
which the arguments of common sense 
were as little availing as against any of 
the other freaks of the reigning mode— 
as crinoline yesterday, chignon to-day. 
But the question was, what remedy 
would you apply? First, he would ask 
the Bishops, ‘‘ Do you exercise the powers 
you undoubtedly possess to repress and 
discourage the different practices of the 
High Church party?” They could in- 
hibit clergy belonging to other dioceses 
from preaching in theirs. Well, the 
Bishop of this diocese allowed Mr. Ben- 
nett and Dr. Littledale, the extremest 
members of the Ritualistic clergy, to 
preach in London. Indeed, the only 
case of inhibition he had heard of was 
by the right rev. Prelate on the front 
benches (the Bishop of Winchester), 
who inhibited a clergyman of the diocese 
of London from giving Protestant lec- 
tures in Lambeth, though the same lec- 
tures had been given with the approba- 
tion of two successive Bishops of London, 
and this in spite of the 66th canon, which 
specially directed Bishop and clergy to 
preach to Popish recusants. The right 
rev. Prelate smiled ; but he would like 
to hear some explanation from the right 
rev. Prelate. Would not the practice 
complained of be discouraged if this 
canon were not laid aside? Then, the 
Bishops had large patronage, but it was 
stated a right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Peterborough) had given half the 
patronage in his gift to the clergy who 
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signed the protest on the Purchas judg- 
ment. Then the Bishops could revoke 
licences of curates. Half the signatures 
to the petition to Convocation were by 
curates. He doubted not they should 
hear excellent reasons why their licences 
were not revoked. Wasit true that one 
of them was curate to the Examining 
Chaplain of a distinguished member of 
the right rev. Bench (the Bishop of 
Winchester)? If he remained in that 

sition, would the public think that the 
 sseeoure fe Chaplain disapproved the 
prayer of the petition? and if the right 
rev. Prelate continued his Examining 
Chaplain with a curate holding these 
views, it would be difficult to convince 
the public that the right rev. Prelate 
disapproved them. Then, though no 
layman could take action against a 
clergyman without the consent of the 
Bishops—after the Church Association 
had at great expense proved what was 
the law of the Chureh—yet he believed 
there was no case at present of any Mem- 
ber of the right rev. Bench taking pro- 
ceedings to stay illegal practices, though 
a right rev. Prelate had in Convocation 
alleged that no Church in the universe 
was in so great a state of disorder as 
the Church of England. Then, if the 
Bishops wanted new powers, why did 
they not come to Parliament and ask for 
them? The right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Peterborough) in a debate on a Bill 
proposed by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), said that a Bishop was in 
the position of a Commander-in-Chief of 
an Army. He would ask him what 
would be said of a Commander-in-Chief 
who, with mutiny in his camp and his 
Army dwindling away by desertion, 
looked on and did nothing? Doubtless, 
the difficulties were great, as. was the 
responsibility ; but he believed if they 
had been faced in a courageous spirit 
they might never have existed, and that 
even now, by earnestness and vigour, 
they could be at least stayed. If not 
stayed, they would be constantly in- 
creasing ; for, if not discouraged, ambi- 
tion would make all the younger clergy 
join the Ultra-Oatholic party, and 
through the churches and schools and 
pulpits of the Ritualistic party these doc- 
trines were being daily propagated. In 
the upper classes he thought they were 
fools playing with edge tools, but they 
had their choice of schools and churches ; 
not so the poor in rural parishes. It 
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was to them the wrong was done— 
a grievous wrong it was; for in many 
such parishes they chose between the 
parish school and church or none at 
all. They would not allow a Roman 
Catholic priest to cross their threshold, 
but they received the clergyman of the 
parish as their natural guide, and did 
not the Legislature and the Bishops do 
the poor a great wrong if a minister of 
the Established Church only led them to 
accept Roman Catholic teaching, thus 
becoming a propaganda of Rome? But 
many would think that the Established 
Church was safe because Mr. Miall’s 
Motion was rejected by so large a ma- 
jority ; but let them consider how entirely 
Protestant in their feelings were the 
electors who returned that majority. 
Their minds were, it was true, at present 
far more occupied with the pursuit of ma- 
terial comforts than religious questions ; 
but they had shown their Protestant con- 
victions for though they had returned 
Jews, they would not return a single 
Roman Catholic to represent them. He 
firmly believed they held to the saying 
that the Established Church was neither 
high nor low, but broad — not high 
enough to include Roman Catholics or 
Ultra-Catholics, not low enough to in- 
clude sceptics or infidels, but broad 
enough to include within its pale all 
Protestants who accepted an Episcopal 
form of Church Government, and which 
extended its countenance and support 
to all Bible Christians whatever the 
form of Church government they se- 
lected. It was on these principles that 
the Church of England had till of late 
retained the sympathy and support she 
had secured during the three centuries 
of her existence ; she had been regarded 
as the great centre round which all Pro- 
testants revolved, and if she were false 
to her Protestant character her knell was 
already sounded. It was his intention 
to take the opinion of the House on the 
Motion of which he had given Notice, 
wets not with a view to appoint a 

ommittee at this late period of the 
Session, but as a declaration that some 
action was necessary to stay the advance 
of those dangers which threatened our 
Church. 

Moved that a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider by what legislation or other means 
the danger apprehended of a considerable mi- 
nority of the clergy and i desiring to sub- 
vert the principles of the Reformation may be 
averted.— (The Lord Oranmore and Browne.) 
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Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY : 
My Lords, I do not know whether the 
noble Lord will divide your Lordships’ 
House on the Motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to consider 
how a danger which he considers to 
threaten the Church may be averted. 
If he should think it right to do so, I 
for one will throw no difficulty in the 
way—though I doubt very much whe- 
ther, in the present aspect of the House, 
your Lordships will be likely to acquiesce 
in such acourse. I have nothing to com- 
plain of in the speech of the noble Lord, 
though perhaps he expects much more 
from the right rev. Bench than we can 
comply with. He stated fairly enough 
the difficulties which surrounded the 
question, and suggested two courses, 
either of which the Bishops might adopt. 
This is not the first time I have heard 
them proposed, but I cannot say that 
they have much approved themselves 
to my understanding. The noble Lord 


found fault with my right rev. Brother 
(the Bishop of Winchester) for the 
course pursued by him in having in- 
hibited a clergyman of whose proceed- 
ings he did not approve; but then the 
noble Lord advises us as a body to in- 
hibit all the clergymen whose proceed- 


ings we do not approve. I very much 
doubt whether your Lordships or the 
country would sanction such a course. 
Again, the noble Lord recommends us in 
the case of curates to adopt the summary 
process of taking away their licences. 
But the noble Lord is aware that every 
curate whose licence is taken away has 
the right of appeal. It is true the ap- 
peal is to me or my most rev. Brother 
who presides over the arch-diocese of 
York ; but in hearing those appeals we 
sit as Judges with the benefit often of 
the presence of gentlemen of the legal 
profession ; and certainly I should refuse 
to take proceedings beforehand which 
would make those appeals a farce. Of 
course, if a curate does anything that is 
contrary to the law, or that shows him to 
be otherwise unfit for his post, it is only 
just that his licence should be cancelled. 
He has his appeal, and if on appeal it is 
found that he has deserved to lose his 
licence, he will be removed; but each 
case must be judged on its own merits, 
My Lords, I am not surprised that 
this subject should attract great at- 
tention. It is only right and natural 
that anything affecting the Established 
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Chureh should attract the attention of 
your Lordships and of the other branch 
of the Legislature. I am not surprised, 
therefore, at the Questions which have 
been asked elsewhere, and at the Ques- 
tions which the noble Lord has asked 
to-night. There can be no doubt of 
the fact that whatever affects the Estab- 
lished Church has to do with great and | 
important social considerations; what 
affects that Church does really affect our 
own families. Now, my Lords, if the 
noble Lord wishes an expression of 
opinion from me as to whether I think 
there is cause for alarm in the practices 
to which he has referred, I can only 
refer him to that Paper to which he 
has alluded in which my most rey. 
Brother and myself express our opinion 
that there is real cause for alarm. 
True, the petition which drew forth 
that expression of opinion from us is 
not so important a document as, at first 
sight, one might be led to suppose it to 
be. At the same time, I do not wish to 
at all undervalue its importance, though 
from letters which have been published 
since it was signed, it would appear 
that some of the petitioners did not 
know what they were signing. One of 
them has actually said in print that he 
thought he was signing a petition 
against what is known as the Burials 
Bill. I do not know whether those who 
signed it without knowing what they 
were signing, or those who signed it 
knowing what they were signing, are 
most to blame; but I have no doubt 
that there is a really important question 
before the country and the Church at 
the present moment. I, for my own 
part, certainly attach more importance 
to another petition which was brought 
before Convocation. No doubt, the num- 
ber of names to the petition to which 
the noble Lord has been referring is 
considerable, but I do not think the 
names are of great weight. In my 
opinion, the other petition to which I 
have now referred and in disapproval of 
which I have spoken elsewhere, has @ 
far more dangerous aspect, inasmuch as 
it was one chiefly, I believe, from under- 
graduates at Oxford, but included, among 
the signatures, those of four out of six 
Professors of Theology. When I see 
men whose duty it is to teach the doc- 
trines of the Reformed Church to young 
men who are to be her ministers en- 
couraging such a petition as I have 
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referred to, I am led to ask who is re- 
sponsible for. the appointment of these 
Professors? Ido not mean to say that 
those who advise Her Majesty now, 
or who may have done so at any other 
time, have not exercised a conscientious 
judgment in selecting those Professors 
to be the trainers of young men about to 
enter the ministry of the Church; but, 
as we are in times of great difficulty 
and danger, I may express a hope that 
in future more thought will be given to 
such selections—that there may be more 
consultation with those who by their 
position may be supposed to know what 
are the qualifications requisite for per- 
sons appointed to such positions at 
the present time. My Lords, I believe 
that for various reasons the difficulties 
now presenting themselves are very 
great. Those difficulties are not con- 
fined to the Church of which most 
of your Lordships are members—they 
are shared by every Church in Europe 
and every religious communion. There 
is at the present time much that un- 
settles men’s opinions, and I think your 
Lordships must know that this un- 
settled state of opinion is by no means 
on one side only. It requires great 
care, attention, and wisdom on the 
part of those who have to guide the 
Church of England if they are to 
guide it clear of the dangers which 
seem to threaten it on the one side and 
on the other. There are dangers on 
both sides. There are the dangers arising 
from the spirit of infidelity as well as 
those which arise from what we may 
call the Ultramontane spirit, and it is 
the duty of those who guide the Church 
to consider with care all the circum- 
stances of the times. I do not com- 
plain of the noble Lord (Lord Oranmore 
and Browne) or of anyone else for speak- 
ing out to the Bishops. What is the 
use of Bishops if they are not to be 
spoken to? My noble Friends who sit 
on the Treasury bench know that in po- 
litical matters when there is nobody dies 
to blame, it is not unusual to throw the 
blame on Her Majesty’s Ministers; so in 
matters ecclesiastical, if there is no one 
else to be blamed, the cry is, ‘‘ Blame 
the Bishops.” I am sorry the noble 
Earl who usually sits opposite (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury) is not here this evening. 
Ishould like to state in his presence that 
strength of language is not always proof 
of a strong cause ; and'to have expressed) 
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to him personally the opinion which I 


now express in his absence—namely, 
that if the Bishops’ use mild language 
in this matter, they have not learned 
it from those who complain of their 
want of action. My Lords, I should 
be very glad if your Lordships’ House 
and the other House of Parliament 
should think fit to increase the power 
of the Bishops so as to enable them 
to encounter the dangers which now 
excite alarm. We do not desire, like 
the Bishops of another Church, to 
have the clergy completely in our 
hands, so as to be able to destroy 
their influence im their parishes by a 
simple act of ours. We are anxious 
that the freedom of the clergy should 
still be maintained as it always has 
been in our reformed Protestant Church ; 
but if it is found that the law cannot 
be upheld unless larger powers are 

iven to the officers.intrusted with the 

overnment of the Church, I trust your 
Lordships and the other House of Par- 
liament will not hesitate to devise some 
means by which the law may be upheld. 
It isimpossible that during the short re- 
mainder of this Session anything can be 
done in that way; but let me point out 
what can be done even under the existing 
system. My Lords, there is no Church 
in which the laity have so much power 
as they have in the Established Church 
of England. Who appoints those who 
sit on the Episcopal Bench? Do we 
not owe our nomination to laymen? 
Then who sent into their positions in 
the Church the young men who have 
signed the petition in question? I 
should be surprised if the great majority 
of these petitioners who have benefices 
have not been nominated by lay patrons. 
I think that in this matter at least the 
Church must assign a share of the re- 
sponsibility to the laity. Again, I am 
anxious to remind those who complain 
of existing practices that there is an 
institution in our Church which gives 
the laity very considerable power. Are 
there not in every parish two laymen 
appointed to be the Bishop’s officers— 
one named by the clergyman and the 
other elected by the laity? I may ap- 
eal to my right rev. Brethren for con- 
svc of what I say when I state 


that in very few cases indeed do we 
find there is a determination so to fulfil 
the duty of churchwarden as to keep 
such a watch over changes in ritual as 
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we, the Bishops, desire to see kept. One 
other point I wish to mention for your 
Lordships’ consideration. Of late times 
there has been one great obstacle to the 
establishment of these objectionable 
practices among us, and that is the ex- 
istence of the High Court of Appeal, 
which in almost every instance has 
ordered these illegal practices to be dis- 
continued. I beg, therefore, that if your 
Lordships in your wisdom shall substi- 
tute another Court for the Court of 
Appeal, which for a long time past has 
pronounced its opinions upon this sub- 
ject, you will see that the new tribunal 
is thoroughly able to enter into the whole 
of these difficult questions, and that 
nothing is done to encourage certain 
persons calling themselves the English 
Church Union, who have placed in my 
hands a paper in which they declare to 
your Lordships and the whole country 
that they consider the decision of lay 
Courts in these matters possesses no 
spiritual or ecclesiastical validity. These 
persons call upon the Bishops not to pay 
any attention to the decisions of the 
highest Court of Appeal, because they 
would thus give a spiritual validity to 
these decisions. I think it is worth your 


Lordships’ while to consider whether you 
ought not in every way to strengthen the 
hands of those who desire to see that 
the law of the land and of the Church is 


obeyed in these matters. It is a most 
unfortunate thing, as I have said, that 
any Professors of Theology in one of our 
great Universities should have expressed 
themselves against that which is pro- 
nounced to be the law of the Church. 
I consider it also a great misfortune 
that certain clergy connected with the 
cathedral of this metropolis should pub- 
lish their determination to violate the 
law of the Church and of the land; and 
I cannot but think that a great re- 
sponsibility rests upon those who ap- 
point to posts of influence in the Church 
to see that they nominate persons who 
are perfectly loyal, not only to the 
general principles of the Church of Eng- 
land, but also to the law of the land 
and of the Church, as interpreted by 
the highest of our Courts. 

THe Bishop or WINCHESTER: 
My Lords, I wish to say a word or two 
upon one part of the speech of the noble 
Lord who has made this Motion. He 
has stated that I, because I differ from 
the opinion of a certain clergyman, in- 
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hibited him from coming to my diocese 
and preaching in it, and that this was 
the more wrong because two right rey. 
Prelates of the diocese of London had in 
succession given him permission to de- 
liver the very lectures which I inhibited 
him from delivering. Now, I certainly 
smiled when this was said by the noble 
Lord; but I smiled simply because of 
the tissue of mis-statements made by the 
noble Lord. First, I did not inhibit the 
rev. gentleman; secondly, I did not 
differ from that which he wished to de- 
liver; thirdly, no Bishop of London 
ever did licence the delivery of those 
lectures. These being the real facts, I 
hope I did not do very wrong in smiling. 
The case lies in a nutshell. A clergy- 
man in the diocese of London, who in 
his own church—not with any licence 
from the Bishop, but from his own na- 
tural authority as incumbent—had de- 
livered certain lectures, proposed to de- 
liver in St. Saviour’s Southwark, in my 
diocese, in which he had no cure, a set 
of lectures against the Roman Catholic 
Church, which may have been the same 
lectures as he had delivered in his 
own church. The churchwarden of St. 
Saviour’s came to me and said there was 
a general objection to these controversial 
subjects being brought in this way into 
the church by a stranger to the diocese. 
St. Saviour’s is a peculiar church, for it 
has two conjoint vicars, one of whom 
had given his permission to the delivery 
of the lectures, while the other sent the 
churchwarden to me to say he objected. 
Therefore I did not inhibit the rev. gen- 
tleman, but wrote to him a private letter, 
telling him that, under these circum- 
stances, I could not let him deliver the 
lectures; that from all I had heard of 
his preaching I should rejoice to have 
him preach on my side of the water ; and 
that, though, under the circumstances, 
I could not allow these controversial 
lectures to be delivered in St. Saviour’s 
Church, I should be very glad, after he 
had sent me a syllabus of the lectures, 
to hear them delivered to the young men 
of Southwark in any of the many halls 
that were available for such a purpose 
there. I do not think that in this mat- 
ter I showed myself tyrannical or over- 
bearing. It certainly was never my 
wish to silence one for whom I have a 
very great respect, and who, I believe, 
judging from his letters, has a kind 
feeling towards me. I think I could say 
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exactly who gave the noble Lord his 
brief; but he has been misled, for, as I 
bave said, I inhibited no one; I did not 
differ from the rev. gentleman in opi- 
nion on the subject of his lectures—I 
was ready to welcome him to my diocese; 
but, upon the objection of the other 
vicar and the churchwarden, I certainly 
did object to the delivery of the lecture 
in that particular church. I am not 
going to enter upon the wide subject 
which has been introduced to us by the 
noble Lord; but I cannot pass over 
another charge, brought against the 
Rev. Dr. Woodford, my examining chap- 
lain, because a curate of his is said to 
have signed this foolish address. It 
may have been so; and the curate may 
have been the very man who, in signing 
the address, thought he was petitioning 
against the Burials Bill; but Dr. Wood- 
ford would not have fallen into such a 
mistake, and, being in no danger of 
making such a blunder, he is just as far 
from the still greater danger of under- 
standing what the address was about 
and then signing it. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am not one to under-rate the gravity of 
the duties of the most rev. Prelate, but 
I feel bound to protest in one respect 
against the manner in which he has 
thought fit to perform them. I cannot 
think that it is either convenient for the 
conduct of your Lordships’ debates, or 
just to individuals, that the most rev. 
Prelate should select this opportunity 
for uttering condemnations of a strong 
and grave character against persons who 
are not present, and whom he would 
have other opportunities of censuring if 
he thought fit. I do not know what 
petition he refers to; but I do know that 
if a Member of the Government had re- 
ferred to some Paper which was not upon 
your Lordships’ Table—especially if it 
affected the conduct of individuals—we 
should at once have interfered and called 
him to Order, requesting him first to lay 
the Paper before the House. I do not 
think it is fair to apply to these Pro- 
fessors language so very grave as the 
most rev. Prelate has used, imputing to 
them a dereliction of duty, in reference 
toa Paper which is not in our hands, 
and from which, therefore, it is impos- 
sible to select any passages which might, 
in our opinion, show that the most rev. 
Prelate has done the Professors injus- 
tice or has misunderstood the course 
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they have taken. I must make a similar 
protest as to his allusion to particular 
clergymen. If a clergyman has done 
wrong, let a Bishop exercise his episco- 
pal authority in correcting him; but do 
not let any Bishop who thinks a clergy- 
man has done wrong attack him in an As- 
sembly where he cannot defend himself. 
Tue ArcusisHorp or CANTERBURY : 
I alluded to no particular clergymen. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: The 
most rev. Prelate alluded to certain 
clergymen who had signed the petition, 
and therefore, of course, they were all 
included in his condemnation. It is a 
grave thing to tell four or five gentle- 
men that they have committed a breach 
of the law ; and their answer may well 
be that they take a different view of 
what the law is, and do not consciously 
disobey it. If censure is thought neces- 
sary, it should be pronounced in another 
place and after proper investigation. I 
am not venturing to pronounce an opi- 
nion upon the conduct of the Professors. 
I am only protesting against a course 
which seems to me contrary to the spirit 
of equity and of fairness to individuals 
which always characterizes your Lord- 
ships’ deliberations. Some other obser- 
vations made by the most rev. Prelate 
also seem to me open to objection as 
being out of Order. The most rev. Pre- 
late canvassed certain alterations made 
in the constitution of the Final Court of 
Appeal by the Bill which is now in 
‘another place.” I will only say with 
respect to his remarks on that point 
that, however grievous may be the lan- 
guage which, in his judgment has been 
used by the President of the English 
Church Union, that misconduct has oec- 
curred under the existing system, during 
the continuance of the present admirable 
Court of Appeal, and, therefore, forms 
no argument against attempting to re- 
form that Court. I earnestly trust, with 
the most rev. Prelate, that in making 
any change in the constitution of that 
Court your Lordships will be careful 
that persons thoroughly qualified to in- 
terpret the law of England are placed 
there ; and I think that no persons can 
be better qualified than such as have 
been trained in the study and practice of 
the law. The question which the noble 
Lord on the cross-benches (Lord Oran- 
more) has raised is, no doubt, a most 
important one. I am sure, however, he 
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his a it would be absolutely im- 
possible for us at this period of the Ses- 
sion to adopt the course he has sug- 
gested. The general judgment of the 
public and the emphatic expression 
of your Lordships opinion on the subject 
will no doubt have their due effect 
upon those few persons who incline to 
these objectionable practices. Among 
the English people generally—among 
thinking men—there is no difference of 
opinion upon this question of ‘ habitual 
confession.”” We have seen it tried in 
other countries—it was tried in olden 
time in our own—we know that besides 
its being unfavourable to that which we 
believe to be Christian truth, in its re- 
sults it has been injurious to the moral 
independence and virility of the nation 
to an extent to which probably it has 
been given to no other institution to 
affect the character of mankind. I be- 
lieve that if there are men in this coun- 
try who think they will ever persuade 
the English people to adopt the practice 
of ‘habitual confession,’ they are pro- 
posing the most chimerical and the 
wildest scheme that ever entered into 
the heads of any men. No doubt our 
Church does not encourage ‘habitual 
confession,’ and the practice is opposed 
to the religious convictions of the Eng- 
lish people. But it is not only a re- 
ligious question. It so happens that 
this practice is deeply opposed to the 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies which 
have been developed among the Eng- 
lish people ever since they became a 
free people. The English people are 
specially jealous of putting unrestricted 
power into the hands of a single man. 
More than any other system the practice 
of ‘habitual confession’ does put un- 
restricted and irresponsible power into 
the hands of a single man. An Eng- 
lishman values and cherishes as a pre- 
cious treasure the privacy of his family 
life—he looks with abhorrence upon any 
system that introduces another power 
into that family life, that introduces a 
third person between father and daugh- 
ter and husband and wife. I believe 
that these reasons, apart from religious 
doctrine, have such powerful influence 
upon the English people that it would 
require the very strongest convictions of 
a positive revelation to induce them to 
conform to a practice which is so utterly 
opposed to their habits and feelings. 
Under such circumstances, and with this 
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opinion of the convictions of the nation 
on the subject, is it not, I ask, a natural 
inference, that we—that some of us— 
are giving way to an undignified panic? 
If a few clergymen have signed, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the Memorial 
in question, there are 20,000 clergymen 
in England; and a percentage of 24 of 
folly is but a small proportion among 
so large a body of men. I doubt whe- 
ther the two Houses of Parliament, if 
tested, would escape with a much lighter 
weight of folly. The grown-up male 
population of this country will never 
eonfess—there is not the slightest danger 
of the introduction of that practice among 
them. I venture to say if an account 
were obtained of the number of middle- 
aged men who confess it would convey 
very important information. That num- 
ber, I believe, would be shown to be so 
small that no fear need be entertained of 
the introduction of ‘habitual confession’ 
among the husbands or fathers in this 
country ; and the authority and influence 
of husbands and fathers in this country 
is not so low as to give us any cause for 
fear lest the practice should be intro- 
duced into their families. If this be 
the case, surely there is no reason for 
the vehement language or ‘he expression 
of such fears by the noble Lord, nor for 
the indiscriminate censure which the 
most rev. Prelate has thought it right to 
utter. In a matter of such importance 
the people of England may be left to 
take care of themselves. I should be 
deeply grieved if any large -proportion 
of the clergy betook themselves to the 
practice of ‘habitual confession ;’ but, 
as I am quite sure the laity will never 
surrender themselves to the practice, 
I cannot see that we have grounds for 
any great alarm. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
had listened with the greatest satisfae- 
tion to the denunciation of the practice 
of systematic Confession which had 
fallen from the noble Marquess, his 
noble Friend behind him, and he hoped 
it might be useful in many quarters; 
but he could not concur with him in the 
estimate which he had formed of the 
extent of the evil, or think with him 
that it might safely be neglected. He 
could not think that because as yet 
— few men of middle age could 

e found to practise it, therefore it was 


safe to wish to ignore its existence 
among women and among the young of 
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both sexes, among whom undoubtedly 
it prevailed to a great extent, and 
_ among whom every effort was made to 
extend it, not by a few scattered clergy- 
men here and there, but by a body of 
men organized for the purpose, some of 
them placed, as we have heard from the 
most rev. Prelate, in positions of honour 
and influence by the Crown, and he (the 
Earl of Harrowby) would add also, by 
Bishops themselves, as well as by many 
rivate persons. He (the Earl of 
Sansowb) held in his hand a paper, 
reprinted from The Rock, containing the 
names and whole organization of this 
body, and it was fearful to observe the 
influence which they were enabled to 
exercise in the future destiny of the 
country. Was it a matter of indifference, 
however safe they might feel them- 
selves, to what fearful influences their 
wives, their daughters—aye, and their 
sons, too — were exposed? The real 
question, after all, was—What was the 
remedy? He (the Earl of Harrowby) 
was afraid that it was not easy. The 
disease could scarcely be met by simple 
legislation or by the enforcement of law. 
The practice could not in itself be for- 
bidden, like certain Ritual practices in 
Churches, because in itself Confession 
was lawful in our Church, if not sys- 
tematic, or enforced upon the conscience. 
Perhaps their Lordships would allow 
him (the Earl of Harrowby) to quote 
upon this point the solemn saying of a 
deceased Friend of his, the late Bishop 
of Lichfield. On the last day of his life, 
he (the Bishop of Lichfield) was attend- 
ing a public meeting on behaif of a 
public school, the system of which, 
rightly or wrongly, had been suspected 
of encouraging the practice of Confes- 
sion. The question arose from the meet- 
ing—‘‘ What about Confession?” The 
Bishop rose, much agitated, from his 
seat, and said— 

“Tf Auricular Confession is alluded to, that 
belongs to the Church of Rome, and I could 
have nothing to do with it ; the Church of Eng- 
land does not encourage Confession. It only 
permits it on certain occasions.” 


Having said this, he sat down, and they 
were the last words he spoke in public, 
for he died that evening. Well, the 
question still remained—What was the 
remedy? I can well understand the dif- 
ficulty which the Bishops have in meet- 
ing evils of this kind by process of law; 
the expenses, the uncertainty, the odium 
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attached to the prosecution of individu- 
als, some, at least, of whom are men of 
known piety and learning, and many of, 
at least, activity in their parishes, whe- 
ther wisely exercised or not. The odium, 
I say; for it is the habit of Englishmen 
to be very zealous in the prosecution of 
a criminal, but, as soon as the prosecu- 
tion is successful, to be equally zealous 
to get him off. There are 50 reasons 
by which a Bishop may be deterred from 
entering on a course of prosecutions, and 
nothing but a course of prosecutions is 
allowed to be effectual in the modern 
ethics of the Ritual clergy. But there 
are doors of influence still open to a 
Bishop, more effective in meeting an evil 
like’ this of Confession, than any prose- 
cution. In their Charges, in their Ordi- 
nations, by private admonitions, and, 
above all, in their patronage, and in 
their support of institutions, they must 
show their sense of the danger and of 
the enormity of the evil. The remon- 
strances of the laity in regard to Roman- 
izing practices must not be met by the 
cold shoulder, so often presented to them 
on such occasions, by representations of 
the value of peace and quietness, and by 
the representations that they had better 
look to their own deficiencies than be 
watchful over the excesses of others. 
Let the opinions of the Bishops, indi- 
vidually or collectively, in a matter of 
this kind be never left in doubt, so 
that everyone may know, that if prac- 
tices of this nature are pursued, they 
are pursued in defiance of the wishes 
or authority of their superiors, and 
not as a school of thought within 
the Church, which may safely be 
looked upon with toleration, if not with 
indulgence. If such were the tone of 
our Bishops, the laity would willingly 
entrust them with some power, if neces- 
sary, for the protection of their families 
and congregations. Meanwhile, let them 
use the means of influence which they 
now possess, and which have been, in 
many cases, so far, very imperfectly em- 
ployed, and let the Crown do its part by 
not placing in positions of influence 
those who cannot be entrusted with the 
faith and morals of the nation. Then 
might we hope that some check would 
be placed to the extension of these per- 
nicious practices, dangerous as the 
Church of Rome acknowledged them to 
be, and therefore fenced round by her 
within her pale with many securities and 
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precautions, but doubly dangerous within 
our own National Church, because such 
precautions were not possible, even if it 
were desirable to admit them. 

Tue ArcupisHop of YORK: My 
Lords, yielding to the fashion of the 
moment which seems to be that when any- 
thing goes wrong Archbishops must bear 
the blame, the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) has been very severe 
on the most Rev. Prelate for presuming 
to allude in this debate to the change 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts. The noble 
Marquess forgets that he was the first 
offender in this respect, when, the other 
night, in the midst of another subject, 
he suddenly told us with unconcealed 
glee that a change in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts had just been adopted in ‘‘another 
place.” Iam not going to follow that 
example—to discuss a subject with which 
at present we have nothing todo. The 
noble Marquess is very zealous that 
questions of pure law should be decided 
by lawyers. Questions of ritual observ- 
ance, of inspiration, of the real Pre- 
sence in the Sacrament, may be questions 
of pure law, and only to be understood 
by lawyers. But the people of this 
country understand the matter much 
better than the noble Marquess sup- 
poses. They will not be led away by his 
epigrammatic sentences. They are aware 
that the change in this Court has not 
been striven for merely to vindicate the 
rights of lawyers over questions of pure 
law. And now, turning to the subject 
before your Lordships, I will ask you to 
remember that it is not a difficulty of 
yesterday’s growth. On the lst of April, 
1851, Sir George Grey sent to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by command of 
the Queen, an Address signed by nearly 
250,000 churchmen, against changes 
and innovations in divine worship, with 
a letter recommending the Archbishop 
to take measures for giving effect to the 
prayer of the Memorial. Twenty-two 
years have elapsed—a whole generation 
of the clergy. And now the noble Lord 
brings before this House exactly the 
same complaint, but against a different 
generation of men. It is all very well 
to charge the Bishops with this condition 
of things; but if we look a little deeper 
we see that no amount of supineness on 
the part of the Bishops would account 
for the fact that in the face of a fear 
existing a generation ago, patrons of 
benefices and dignities have placed in 
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those positions the men of whose extreme 
opinions and irregular acts the noble 
Lord is now complaining. The Bishops 
are not the patrons who have done this, 
In 1851, the attitude of the Crown was 
adverse to such practices. It is now al- 
leged by the most rev. Prelate that at 
Oxford and in the Cathedral church of 
this diocese irregularities take place; 
but the places to which this applies are 
all in the patronage of the Crown. If 
the laity are in earnest as to the repres- 
sion of unauthorized alterations in our 
ritual, the remedy is in their own 
hands, so far as they are patrons, or can 
bring any influence to bear upon pa- 
trons. But the truth is that by the ac- 
tion of patrons, whose power is very 
great, the evil not only remains but has 
increased. It seems to follow that the 
laity are not at one, or are not in earnest, 
in the demand which the noble Lord 
presses on us to-night. It could be no 
real cure for the evil that the Bishops 
should be obliged continually to resist 
at law the action of lay patrons. Nor 
does the noble Lord seem to recommend 
this. Indeed, the remedies that are 
actually suggested are either inadequate 
or futile. We are called on to express 
our opinions of these things. We have 
done it over and over again. We are 
asked to refuse to licence curates, over 
whom we have greater control. But is 
that a satisfactory position for the 
Bishops? That being unable at present 
to resist what is unlawful when done by 
incumbents, they are to punish it in the 
persons of the more defenceless curates ? 
In short, the present condition of opi- 
nion has deeper roots than would be sup- 
posed from this debate; and the cure 
for it—if cure is to be found—is to be 
looked for not from the Archbishops 
alone, not from the Bishops alone, not 
from any one class, but from the forma- 
tion of truer and sounder opinion in 
the whole body of the Church. I do 
not despair of that change. In the 
mean time it is better that we should re- 
cognize the true extent of the difficulty, 
and should admit that without the co- 
operation of all classes the state of the 
ecclesiastical law is such that it would be 
impossible for the Bishops to accomplish 
what the noble Lord expects of them. 
The true remedy, it must be repeated, 
is that we should all endeavour to assist 
the formation of truer and sounder 
opinions in every class in the Church, 





Porsian 

Viscount MIDLETON said, that the 
petition on this subject which had been 
presented, by a number of petitioners un- 
expected]. mee to Convocation had been 
received by that body in a paltry and 
trifling spirit, unworthy of its import- 
ance; and the subsequent remonstrance 
addressed to the most rev. Prelates had 
drawn forth the replies now before the 
House. It was no part of the duty, 
neither was it in the power of laymen, 
to repress the tendencies towards the con- 
fessional. No churchwarden, even though 
he should discharge his duties with the 
utmost efficiency could have the slightest 
effect upon the subject. The Bishops 
had the power and he should be pre- 
pared to increase that power, if neces- 
sary, to take certain steps to repress the 
ractices in question. ey had power 
to inhibit the curates who had signed the 
memorial from preaching, and in the 
case of incumbents they had power to 
inhibit them from preaching in any 
other diocese than their own, even if they 
could not prevent them from preaching 
in their own parishes. He was not, 
however, urging the adoption of extreme 
measures. He had much more confi- 
dence in the power of moral suasion than 
in any legislative enactment. He doubted 
whether to refer the question to a Com- 
mittee was, on the whole, advisable—it 
was, at the same time, in his opinion, 
absolutely certain that the Episcopal 
Bench should give no uncertain sound, 
but that they should speak out frankly 
and fully the views which they enter- 
tained on the subject. Had they done 
so 15 years ago he believed the matter 
would nothave been heard of now, and he 
trusted they would not now hesitate to 
exert their great influence not only in 
ublic but in private wherever it could be 
rought to bear. Otherwise, the very 
vitals of the Church would be torn. He 
was not speaking on the present occasion 
of the merits or demerits of the confes- 
sional. He relied on the broad ground 
that it was entirely uncongenial and re- 
_ to the feelings of the people of 
ngland, and that unless the recognized 
organs of the Church discouraged its use 
a large number of those who were now 
attached and devoted members of the 
Church would drift away to some other 
Communion—a result which he should 
most earnestly deprecate. He hoped 
the Bishops would use whatever means 
they possessed short of legal measures to 
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discourage the practice, which he knew 
from personal observation had grown up 
in many congregations, of inflicting upon 
the young the practice of confession asa 
condition precedent to confirmation. He 
could say from two instances which came 
within his own knowledge within the 
last few weeks, that the country was in 
the presence of a real and serious evil, 
and he trusted the evil was one which 
the right rev. Bench would do every- 
thing in its power to remove. 


On Question, Resolved in the Negative. 


Government. 


PERSIAN GOVERNMENT—CONCESSION 
TO BARON DE REUTER. 
ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON in call- 
ing attention to the concession recently 
made by the Persian Government to 
Baron de Reuter, and to move for Cor- 
respondence between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and Baron de Reuter on the 
subject, said, their Lordships must have 
been startled by the intelligence on the 
subject which appeared in the news- 
papers ashorttime ago. The concession 
appeared to him one of the most remark- 
able things that had occurred in the 
history of the world. He had not seen 
the text, but he found a summary of the 
document in Zhe Times newspaper, which 
he took for granted was substantially 
correct. It appeared—he should refer 
only to the main points of the concession 
—that the Persian Government had 
authorized Baron de Reuter to establish 
a company for the purpose of giving 
effect to certain privileges which it pro- 
posed to confer upon him. It gave him 
further power to construct a railway 
between the Caspian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, and in all other parts of Persia. 
It proceeded to guarantee to the new 
company any lands or buildings which 
might be necessary to carry out the 
object for which it was to be established. 
It exempted from all duties, tolls, cus- 
toms, or excise, the materials employed 
inthe work. It granted—with these ex- 
ceptions, mines of gold, silver, and 
precious stones—the right of working 
any mines situated not only on lands be- 
longing to the Government, but on those 
of private individuals. It made over all 
the forests to Baron de Reuter, as well 
as the control over canals, wells, and 
all natural and artificial water-courses 
throughout the country. It, moreover, 
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empowered him to raise a capital of not 
less than £6,000,000, and it guaranteed 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent on all 
the moneys raised by the company. It 
further handed over to Baron de Reuter 
the whole management of the Customs 
for a period not less than 25 years; and 
gave him preferential rights for the 
supply of gas, the making of roads, 
telegraphs, mills, forges, and so forth. 
The concession lastly provided that the 
rights thus conferred might not only be 
enjoyed by him, but that they might be 
transferred by him to others. The 
House would see, therefore, that in the 
whole history of dealings between States 
and individuals there had never been so 
extraordinary a series of privileges con- 
ferred on any person. The whole thing 
reminded one rather of passages in The 
Arabian Nights than of anything that 
had ever occurred in real life. It might 
be said that all these privileges might 
be found worthless, as it was in the 
power of an arbitrary Government like 
that of Persia to put a stop to them at 
any moment. But as a matter of: fact, 
concessions granted by Oriental Powers 
to Europeans were generally carried out. 
In the present case, the concessions might 
turn out to be the source not only of 


great wealth but of Sovereignty and 


Empire. But the concession having 
been granted, the next question which 
arose was how it could be worked. He 
did not believe it to be possible for any 
single individual unsupported by some 
powerful Government sanction to give it 
practical effect. Now, there were in the 
East but two Governments who could 
give such support. The one was our 
own, the other was that of Russia. He 
had reason to believe that concession 
had been placed before Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that an offer—so far 
as he might use the expression—had 


been made to them to impose whatever. 


conditions they pleased on the practical 
working of the concession. He believed 
those proposals had come before Her 
Majesty’s Government in more ways 
than one, and perhaps he should say 
through more than one channel. He 
would ask his noble Friend to explain 
to the House what the answer of the 
Government had been on the subject. 
Had that offer been accepted, or was it 
still pending, or had it been declined ? 
Had the Government refused to have 
any connection with the scheme, because 
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they felt that by doing so would 
be placing themselves and Pein country 
under engagements of an embarrassing 
nature and under heavy pecuniary lia- 
bility ? If so, although he should like 
to hear what the grounds and reasons 
for their decisions were, yet he should 
be the last person to find severe fault 
with them. But, on the other hand, if 
Her Majesty’s Government had declined 
because they were opposed to the fair 
exercise of our commercial influence on 
that country, if they were going out of 
their way to ‘‘find lions in the path”’ and 
throw obstacles in the way of a scheme 
which, after all, was mainly of a commer- 
cial character, then he thought they had 
done wrong. A statement had gone the 
round of the papers that our Foreign 
Secretary had written a despatch or note 
expressing the intention of the Govern- 
ment absolutely to take no concern what- 
ever in anything which might arise out 
of that concession. He hoped that was 
not true. If it were, he should say it 
certainly was gratuitous, and more than 
a great mistake on the part of the Go- 
vernment to have volunteered, as it were, 
that abnegation of their national duties 
and obligations. He now. only desired 
that the House should know the exact 
state of the case, that they should not 
on that most grave and important ques- 
tion awake, as they had done on some 
former occasions, to the consciousness 
and the regret that things might have 
been otherwise if they had been only 
known and discussed by Parliament in 
time. Supposing the Government had 
declined all connection and concern with 
that matter, he said nothing of the 
obvious and most striking contrast be- 
tween such a line of conduct and the 
reception which a few days ago it had 
been thought worth while publicly and 
privately to give to the Shah. What he 
would rather point out was that the 
state of Persia materially and socially 
was at this moment very bad indeed. 
Formanyyears pastthatcountry had been 
falling deeper and deeper into distress 
and dis-organization. The only chance 
that seemed to present itself to the more 
intelligent minds of Persia was the en- 
listment of English capital and enter- 
prise in that country. To that he 
thought they might attribute this con- 
cession to Baron de Reuter. It had 
been the fashion to speak of it as a most 
senseless and irrational act; but if he 
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was right in the light he had now ven- 
tured to throw upon it, their Lordships 
would see that a wise statesman in 
Persia, anxious for his country’s welfare, 
might feel that in the enlistment of Eng- 
lish capital and enterprise lay the great- 
est and perhaps the sole chance of her 
regeneration. To that fact, in a great 
measure, was due the recent visit of the 
Shah to England; and he was afraid 
that those Persians who had come here 
had left us mortified to a certain extent 
by the feeling that that concession, which 
might have been worked by English 
companies and English capital, would in 
consequence of the course taken by the 
Government not be so worked. If that 
were so, and if the concession was not 
worked by English companies, the only 
alternative was, he feared, that they 
probably would be worked by companies 
of that nation who had the next greatest 
interest in that part of the world— 
namely, Russia; and moreover, while 
the companies working it would be 
Russian, the capital would, no doubt, be 
found in the English market. He deubted 
whether that would be altogether a satis- 
factory state of things. Any man would 


be perfectly blind to the known history 


of the case, and almost senseless, if he 
did not see that it had been not only the 
irresistible tendency but the set policy 
and purpose for years and years past on 
the part of Russia to enlarge the area 
of her dominions in that part of the 
globe. Let them consider the marvel- 
lous system of railways gradually being 
laid out over the whole of the Russian 
Empire on the highest strategical prin- 
ciple, connecting St. Petersburg with 
the extreme East and South—let them 
remember the lines of military forts 
which connected one position with an- 
other, and how completely, in a great 
measure, the Black Sea, the Caspian, 
and the Sea of Aral were now connected 
for military purposes. Who, then, he 
asked, did not perceive the vast advan- 
tage which the Russian Government 
would obtain if that concession—which 
included a railway from the Caspian to 
the Persian Gulf—were carried out under 
Russian auspices? From that moment 
there would be a direct line of railway 
and navigation exclusively in the hands 
of Russia from St. Petersburg to the 
Persian Gulf. Every Power must be 
the judge of its own responsibilities and 
its own strength. He was quite aware 
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how great was the pas of our Indian 
Empire. He knew well the view which 
had obtained among many of the most 
able and competent authorities, that the 
defence of India against whatever enemy 
was to be found rather by concentrating 
our strength within ourselves than by 
travelling beyond our frontiers to meet 
danger. He knew that within the last 
few years that great Empire had grown, 
so to speak, far more compact and con- 
centrated in itself, and that by cur own 
system of railways our position on our 
frontiers had assumed a very different 
character from what it wore some 20 
years ago. On the other hand, nothing 
that could affect the condition of neigh- 
bouring States could ever be indifferent 
tous; and of all the neighbouring States 
around our Indian possessions, none 
could be held to be of greater import- 
ance to us than the kingdom of Persia. 
Her people were, probably, the most in- 
telligent of Easterns, and she had a 
cohesion which was wanting in every 
other country in those regions. Her re- 
sources, however reduced, were still con- 
siderable. Moreover, Persia and the 
Porte were the only two Powers in the 
East which filled the Native mind, as it 
were, with the idea of Sovereignty. 
Persia lay as a wedge between Turkey 
and India, and the master of Persia 
would necessarily be in a great degree the 
arbiter of those two countries. Afghan- 
istan had often been spoken of as vitally 
important to us, and Persia was no less 
so. We were bound in every act and 
word—words, perhaps, being as impor- 
tant as acts—not to hinder the extension 
of the commercial influence and enter- 
prise of a country—still less so that of 
a country with vast resources, which, if 
brought to some degree of civilization, 
would be a blessing to its neighbours. 
A cautious and waiting policy had great 
recommendations; but had England al- 
ways been excessively cautious her his- 
tory would have been very different. 
It was desirable not to endanger good 
relations with our great neighbour in 
the East, and it was to the interests of 
both that the frontiers of the two Powers 
should not be conterminous. He pre- 
ferred, however, to rest the case on the 
possible development of Persian re- 
sources were such concessions taken up 
by an English company and fairly 
worked for the good of the country, and 
on the commercial influence which Eng- 
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land might naturally claim, as it had 
done under similar circumstances. These 
were critical times in the East, deserving 
the attention of this country. The can- 
celling of the Treaty of Paris as re- 
garded the Black Sea, the rumoured 
change in the relations between the 
Porte and Egypt, and the fall of Khiva, 
were events of more importance tu the 
East than any that had happened within 
acentury. We could not be indifferent 
spectators ; and while he readily admitted 
that the wider range of our present Em- 
pire imposed more caution and pruden- 
tial reserve than our forefathers knew 
or practised, nothing could free us from 
the responsibilities and traditions of our 
Eastern Empire. 

Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copy of correspondence be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and Baron de 
Reuter on the subject of the concession recently 
made by the Persian Government to him,— 
(The Earl of Carnarvon.) 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, their Lordships and the country 
had reason to be satisfied with the skill 
the noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had shown in conducting the 
negotiations as to Central Asia, and be- 
lieved the country would look to him 
more than to any other Member of the 
Government for a wise policy in all these 
matters. It would be wrong to neglect 
this opportunity of promoting the pros- 
perity of Persia by means of railroads, 
and it would be a great national incon- 
sistency whilst British merchants and 
the British Press in China were com- 
plaining of the Chinese Government and 
wishing for pressure to be put upon it, 
because it would not allow them to con- 
struct railways in China, for the British 
Government to refuse to assist the 
Persian Government to construct rail- 
ways. It was true that railways would 
pay better in China because it was more 
populous, whilst Persia had just been 
devastated by famine; but Persia was 
a country which had had more ups and 
downs than any other, and a country in 
which periods of abasement had been 
rapidly succeeded by others of grandeur 
and prosperity. He understood Baron 
de Reuter to solicit the moral support 6f 
this country, and he would want men 
to carry out his plans. Now, this was 
a good opportunity of utilizing the 
services of the numerous officers, some 
of them Engineers, whom the amal- 
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gamation of the East India Company’s 
with the Queen’s Army had pes 
tented by placing them in a position of 
pay without work. Not only the Mus- 
sulmans, but the Hindus would rejoice 
to’see us helping Persia in this way, for 
the leading Hindu papers had recently 
complained of the supineness of the Go- 
vernment in not counteracting the Rus- 
sian advance in the East. Of late years 
the Foreign Office had neglected Persia, 
and this might be the last opportunity 
of doing what ought to have been done 
many years ago. He trusted that the 
Government, if they had not already 
done so, would come to a decision in the 
interests of England, and that should 
anything in the form of guarantee have 
been rejected, some alternative measure 
which might answer Baron de Reuter’s 
purpose as well would be adopted. 

Kart GRANVILLE thanked the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley of Alderley) 
for the compliment he had paid to him- 
self, and, without offering an opinion on 
the practical character of his suggestion, 
felt bound to say that he had been more 
definite in his advice than the noble 
Earl who introduced the subject. The 
latter always gave a good deal of ex- 
cellent advice as to ‘‘a spirited policy 
worthy of a great country”’ ; but in this 
case he had failed to perceive the exact 
line which the noble Earl thought the 
Government should adopt. He had been 
surprised to hear the noble Earl express 
astonishment at the concession, for he 
believed it was the topic of all the 
papers during last autumn. He himself 
had more right to feel astounded when 
first informed by Baron de Reuter last 
September that he had received a con- 
cession giving large powers as to rail- 
ways, irrigation, and other public works, 
and that it had not only been signed, 
but ratified by the Shah. Baron de 
Reuter asked him to recognize the va- 
lidity of the concession and for a promise 
to protect his rights as a British subject 
in the performance of it. After due 
consideration of the subject and consul- 
tation with his Colleagues, the answer he 
gave the Baron was that it would give 
Her Majesty’s Government great satis- 
faction to see the resources of Persia de- 
veloped by means of railways and roads, 
but that it was altogether out of our 
usual course to protect officially a com- 
mercial undertaking of that sort. The 
noble Earl alluded to some information 
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he had received in reference to this 
matter, and which very much resembled 
the contents of a letter which had been 
handed to him (Earl Granville) since he 
entered the House. Then the noble Earl 
stated that His Majesty the Shah, who 
had been so well received in this country, 
had gone away entertaining a feeling of 

eat disatisfaction towards Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. All he could say was 
that he was not aware that His Majesty 
entertained any such feelings, and he 
should be very sorry to believe anything 
so contrary to the professions which up 
to the last moment had been made on 
his Majesty’s behalf. Not only had he 
received the inost cordial assurances to 
the opposite effect from the principal 
Ministers of the Shah, but, he might 
also say, from his Majesty himself, and 
he might add that he had very recently 
received similar assurances from Paris. 
' On the subject of the concession, he held 
the same language—entirely in con- 
formity with the views of his Colleagues 
—to all who had spoken to him in re- 
ference to it. To the Persian Enyoy and 
to Baron de Reuter, what he said was 
this—that Her Majesty’s Government 
entertained the strongest wish for the 
prosperity of Persia, and believed that 
that prosperity would be developed by 
material improvement in the means of 
communication; that an arrangement 
might, perhaps, be arrived at such as 
was contemplated, which would be mu- 
tually beneficial to Persia on the one 
hand and to the capitalists concerned on 
the other; but that it was impossible 
that Her Majesty’s Government could 
give to either the one party or the other 
any advice with reference to the terms 
of such a commercial agreement. They 
could not give it material support; and 
with regard to moral support, of which he 
had heard so much, he confessed he had 
never been able to find out what was 
meant by those who used the term. It 
would, of course, be enormous moral 
support to the capitalists if Her Majesty’s 
Government were to tell them they 
would hold the Shah bound by every 
word of the concession. On the other 
hand, it would be great moral support 
to the Shah if they assured His Majesty 
that the capitalists would execute the 
works in question in the best and 
cheapest manner. But when he asked 
what was meant by the term, ‘moral 
support,” he could never get a definition 
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of what that support was tobe. With 
respect to the Motion, he had no objec- 
tion to produce the Correspondence 
which had taken place between Baron 
de Reuter and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In conclusion, he had only to 
say that he was not aware of having ever 
given the slightest opposition to the 
scheme referred to; nor had he observed 
the ‘‘lions in the path” which the 
noble Ear! said it was his custom to see. 
Some caution;was, however; he thought, 
due to the Persian Government and to 
capitalists at home, and therefore it was 
that he had made the communication in 
reference to the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government which he had stated ‘to 
their Lordships. 

Lorp NAPIER ann ETTRICK said, 
he had not one word to say against the 
legitimate development of railways and 
other public works in Persia; but at the 
same time he believed that the selfish 
interests of England would be best 
served if the railways in question and 
the other public works the subject of the 
concession were not made. They ought 
not, however, to arrest the progress of 
material improvement on account of 
their supposed self-interest — to do so 
would be wholly unworthy of this great 
country, and he believed that the mag- 
nanimity and generosity of this country 
would never allow such a course to be 
taken. His opinion, however, was that 
when the railways in question were con- 
structed the stream of British commerce 
would probably be diverted from the 
Black Sea and from Turkish territory, 
where no transit dues were paid, to Rus- 
sian territory, where dues, the amount 
of which they could not now foresee, 
would be charged. He could not see 
that, in a political point of view, or, in 
the first instance, in a commercial point 
of view, England would be at all bene- 
fited by the establishment of those rail- 
ways and other public works; but he 
could not help thinking that it would be 
an’ unworthy policy on the part of this 
country to oppose them. He desired it 
to be understood that in any observation 
he made he was not actuated by any 
feeling of jealousy towards Russia. From 
her history, her interests, and her geo- 
graphical position, it was impossible but 
that Russia should exercise a consider- 
able influence in Persia, and he was far 
from saying that that influence had up 
to the present been exercised in an 
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unworthy manner. On the contrary, he 
was free to admit that the operations of 
the Russian troops in the Khanate, 
which had resulted in the fall of Khiva, 
had conferred a great benefit upon 
Persia by protecting her borders from 
invasion by barbarous hordes. It was 
not, therefore, jealousy.of Russia which 
made him say it was for the interest of 
England that Persia should be strong, 
independent, and self-governed. That 
was a well-recognized fact. How did 
the concession in question consist with 
the interests of Persia in that point of 
view ? The circumstance should not be 
lost sight of that the great concession in 
question contained no reservation what- 
soever as to transfer. Baron de Reuter 
could at any moment transfer the con- 
cession and all the rights derived under 
it to any Company or to any Govern- 
ment he pleased. He had the honour 
of knowing the Baron, and entertained 
a sincere esteem for his character. As 
a great financier and speculator, he had, 
-of course, his own interests to serve, 
but, he believed Baron de Reuter was 
not exclusively nor even chiefly, in- 
fluenced by pecuniary considerations. 
There was something of an aspiring 
character in the man; and he believed 
that in obtaining those concessions he 
was prompted by a desire to do some- 
thing useful—something which would 
reflect glory upon himself and would do 
good to others. But what security had 
they that the concessions would be ad- 
ministered by him? He might die; the 
concessions might—as he said—be trans- 
ferred to a foreign association or to a 
foreign Government. What position, he 
asked, would this country be in if the 
immense power were placed in the hands 
of Russia ? Again, there was no con- 
dition laid down as to the gauge of the 
railways or their direction—both very 
important considerations in a military 
point of view. It was important for the 
commercial interests of Persia that her 
rulers should be able to exercise some 
option upon these and other matters ; 
and it would be unsatisfactory to Great 
Britain if the railways in the south of 
Persia, which were of importance to us 
as regarded India, should be indefinitely 
postponed, while the railways in the 
north of Persia, which were of import- 
ance to Russia, should be immediately 
executed. He did not say there was 
any danger of such an occurrence while 
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Baron de Reuter retained the conces- 
sion; but such a danger might arise if 
these powers fell into other hands. A 
word or two now as to the economical 
aspect of this question. Persia had 
granted to Baron de Reuter all the 
forests. Now, if there was a coun 

in the world in which we should expect 
the Government to prescribe care and 
economy in the management of the 
forests it was Persia. In the north of 
Persia there were forests of great extent 
and value, and these were useful in de- 
veloping the resources of the country, 
besides being of value in their influ- 
ence upon climate. But under the con- 
cession those forests might be entirely 
destroyed. Again, in no country in the 
world was irrigation more important 
than in Persia, and you would naturally 
expect the Government to retain some 
control over the management of works 
of irrigation. Not only, however, was ab- 
solute authority given to Baron de Reuter 
in reference to irrigation, but the irri- 
gated soil was to pass into the possession 
of the concessionaires, who might there 
establish colonies of any nationality. 
The establishment of agricultural colo- 
nies composed of foreigners upon the 
soil of an Eastern country was likely to 
create serious complication and to bring 
the colony into collision with the Govern- 
ment. He only mentioned these facts 
to show that concessions of a very large 
and, indeed, unprecedented nature had 
been made, which hereafter might prove 
embarrassing or even dangerous, and 
that the Persian Government in its 
anxiety to promote the material welfare 
of the country had not surrounded these 
concessions with the guarantees and the 
precautions which a Government was 
bound to provide for its own dignity and 
for the welfare of the people. It was 
very strange that in this matter the Per- 
sian Government should not have con- 
sulted the Governments of England and 
Russia. Both these Governments were 
seriously interested in all that concerned 
Persia, and if the Government of Tehe- 
ran had submitted the proposed conces- 
sions to the judgment of their allies, 
precautions would probably have been 
suggested which might have been gem | 
adopted without the loss of any—at 
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events without the loss of many—of the 
material benefits which were expected. 
But by what might be called a gene- 
rous imprudence, without regard to poli- 
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tical consideration, or the advice of their 
natural allies, the Government of Persia 
had put themselves, this country, and 
Baron de Reuter in a very difficult and 
embarrassing position. He hoped that 
at some later period, when these conces- 
sions were transferred to some company, 
they might be so modified as to render 
them more consistent with the indepen- 
dence of Persia and with the good rela- 
tions which ought to exist between that 
country and the Governments of Russia 
and England. 


Motion agreed to. 


STEAM THRESHING MACHINES BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to provide for fencing the drums of 
steam threshing machin 


es—Was presented by 
The Earl of Moruey; read 1*. (No. 210.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o’clock. 


anne 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 14th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Punuic Brus — Ordered—First 
Reading—Penalties (Ireland) * [239]; Public 
Health Act (1872) Amendment * [238]. 

Second Reading—Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000) * 
[230]; Treasury Chest Fund * [233]. ‘ 
Committee—Civil Bills, &c. (Ireland) [Salaries] 
[187]. [No Report.] ; 
Committee—Report—Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture [154-237]; Turnpike Acts Continuance, 
&c. [199] Medical Act Amendment (Uni- 
versity of London) * [224]; Intestates Widows 

and Children (re-comm.) * [214]. 

Considered as amended—Military Manceuvres * 

[215]; Salmon Fisheries [93]. 


PARLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS OF 
THE HOUSE AS TO STRANGERS— 
REPORTS OF THE DEBATES. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON gave No- 
tice that he would move on to-morrow 
week that ‘‘ Strangers” should not be 
required to withdraw unless upon Motion 
made and agreed to without debate. 

.Mz. MITCHELL HENRY gave 
Notice that early next Session he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the reports of debates in this House 
—[{‘Oh!”]—and move for a Select 
Committee to consider the question of 
reporting the proceedings of the House, 
with a view to ascertain whether any 
improvements could be introduced and 
changes advantageously made with re- 
spect to the present privilege of admis- 
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sion to the Reporters’ Gallery. [‘‘Oh, 
oh !?”} 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE INTERNATIONAL 
COCK-FIGHT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the fact, as stated in the 
‘‘ Manchester Courier” of July 1st, that 
in the case of the International Cock- 
fight at Weaverham the bench decided 
that the names of the persons taken 
down by the police as present should 
not be made public; whether it is true, 
as stated in the same paper, that twenty- 
six summonses against persons described 
as being ‘‘ gentlemen of influence and 
position in the county,’ have been 
withdrawn ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment have taken any steps to bring 
these so-styled influential persons to 
justice ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, the report referred 
to by my hon. Friend is inaccurate in 
all essential particulars. The prosecu- 
tion was instituted at the instance of the 
Chief Constable of the Cheshire police, 
who instructed. a solicitor of great ex- 
perience to conduct the proceedings. 
The summonses were issued on the 24th 
May against all persons who had been 
identified by the police as having been 
present on the occasion. It appeared, 
however, that only three summonses 
had been served by the 4th of June, 
when the Petty Sessions were held ; and 
on that day the solicitor recommended, 
for the purpose of better securing the 
conviction of all concerned, that these 
summonses should be withdrawn, and 
that a fresh summons should be issued 
against one of the defendants who ap- 
pennne to be the principal, inasmuch as 

e was the owner of the premises in 
which the cock-fight took place. On his 
conviction, they could better proceed 
against the other persons as aiders and 
abettors. The Chief Constable acted 
upon that advice, and summonses were 
accordingly issued against him for the 
next Petty Sessions, which sat on the 
30th June, and he was then tried and 
convicted in the heaviest penalty autho- 
rized by the Act. Summonses were 
then taken out against all the persons 
known by the police to have been pre- 
sent, as aiders and abettors, and their 
cases will be investigated at the next 
Petty Sessions which will be held upon 
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the 28th of this month. It was with the 
full consent of the solicitor conducting 
the prosecution that the names of these 
persons were withheld; he considered 
not only that the publication of the 
names was altogether unnecessary to 
the prosecution he was then conducting 
against the principal, but that silence 
on the subject would be serviceable to 
the interest of the prosecution itself. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—FOUR COURTS 
MARSHALSEA, DUBLIN. — QUESTION. 


Mr. BRUEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether any steps 
have been taken to close the Four Courts 
Marshalsea, Dublin; if not, whether it 
is the intention of Government to take 
such steps; and, whether any, and, if 
any, what opinion has been elicited from 
the Inspectors of Prisons, Ireland, as to 
the expediency of closing the prison ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
in reply, said, that the Inspector of 
Prisons had recently called the attention 
of the Irish Government to the very 
small and diminishing number of per- 
sons in that prison, and to the very 
large prison staff in proportion to the 
number of prisoners. A scheme would 
be submitted for the closing of the 
prison ; and although he was very doubt- 
ful whether at that period of the Ses- 
sion a Bill for the purpose could be 
passed, he would ask to be permitted to 
‘present the details of the scheme. He 
would very shortly state whether the 
Government could do anything that 
Session; but, in his opinion, it would 
certainly be desirable that next Session 
something should be done. 


GENERAL REGISTER AND RECORD 
OFFICE OF SHIPPING AND SEA- 
MEN—THIRD CLASS CLERKS. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
the annual leave of a portion of the 
third class of established clerks in the 
General Register and Record Office of 
Shipping and Seamen has been reduced 
from thirty-six to twenty-four days; 
and, ifso, whether the Registrar General 
of Shipping and Seamen did not endea- 
vour by threat of dismissal to prevent 
the said clerks from memorialising the 
President of the Board of Trade against 
the reduction of their leave ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, I might reply that it was true that 
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no clerks have had their leave reduced, 
and that there have been no threats of 
dismissal; but I will reply more fully. 
The clerks referred to by the noble Lord 
were temporary clerks on weekly wages 
without fixity of tenure; they had no 
claim to increased pay on the ground of 
seniority or length of service; they were 
not entitled to superannuation or to any 
compensation on leaving or on being 
discharged with a week’s notice from 
their office. On the occasion of the office 
being recently re-organized to meet the 
new state of things in the Civil Ser- 
vice, these temporary clerks were placed 
on the establishment, as an act of grace, 
on the recommendation of the Registrar 
General, who took unusual trouble in 
looking after the interests of the tem- 
porary clerks, and it is to him they are 
solely indebted for having their services 
retained and for being placed on the 
permanent establishment. As temporary 
clerks they were allowed three weeks’ 
leave of absence during the year; they 
are now allowed four weeks in common 
with ali clerks appointed to the Board of 
Trade and its pos gs departments, 
under Scheme II. of the Order in Coun- 
cil of June, 1870. The Registrar Ge- 
neral did not endeavour by threat of 
dismissal to prevent the clerks from me- 
morializing me against the reduction of 
their leave. What he did do was to 
forcibly point out the impropriety of 
their protesting against a formal official 
Minute, issued by the Board o7 Trade 
for regulating the leave of clerks, and 
requesting that such a Minute should 
be rescinded to meet their views. The 
action taken by the Registrar General 
throughout this case has entirely met 
with my approval, andI have informed 
the clerks in question, that if they are 
dissatisfied with the arrangements made 
they had better at once resign their ap- 
pointments. 


LICENSING ACT, 1872—WINE LICENCES 
TO GROCERS.—QUESTION. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is true that the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners have 

ermitted their officers to grant licences 
or the sale of wines to grocers and other 
applicants without their having pre- 
viously obtained the certificates of the 
justices duly granted arid confirmed at 
the annual Licensing Sessions, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Licensing 
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Act of 1872; and if the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, under such circumstances, 
will have the immediate attention of the 
Home Department as an infringement 
of the Act of last Session ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, the Licensing Bill 
of last year as introduced by the Go- 
vernment, and as it passed the House 
of Lords, left the position of grocers and 
retail wine-sellers unaltered. At that 
time they required no magistrate’s cer- 
tificate to enable them to hold a licence. 
An Amendment, however, was carried 
in this House, which prohibited the In- 
land Revenue Commissioners from grant- 
ing licences to those dealers, unless on 

roduction of a magistrate’s certificate. 

t thus happened that many of those 
dealers were not aware of the change 
made in their position, and neglected to 
apply for certificates at the last Brewster 
Sessions. They applied for relief to the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners, who 
were, of course, unable to grant licences, 
but forwarded their case for the conside- 
ration of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. My right hon. Friend took, as 
he well might, a compassionate view of 
the matter, and made them the following 
answer :— 

“Tn any case where a dealer in British wine 

omitted to obtain a certificate in September last 
in accordance with the provisions of the new 
Act, on his producing a letter from the licensing 
magistrates, to the effect that a licence would 
have been granted had application been made, 
and that such an application will be favourably 
entertained at the next licensing sessions, the 
Board of Inland Revenue will allow him to de- 
posit the duty with the collector, and will there- 
upon instruct their officers not to interfere with 
the sale ad interim.” 
I am unable to say whether any magis- 
trates have signed the required assur- 
ance. But whether they have or not, I 
have no reason to believe that the In- 
land Revenue Commissioners have issued 
any licences. 


CUSTOMS OUT-PORT CLERKS. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount SANDON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he will recon- 
sider the claims of the Custom House 
Clerks at the Out-ports to be placed on 
the same footing as the Custom House 
Clerks in London as to the date of the 
increase of their salaries, promised by 
the Treasury Minute of the 28th of 
November, 1868 ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER in reply, said, that when the 
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present Government came into office 
they found a Minute in the Treasury, 
which conferred certain benefits on the 
Custom House clerks in London. The 
Government were of opinion that the 
matter required their looking into, and 
they suspended that Minute, thus de- 

riving for a time the clerks of the 
benefit which the late Government con- 
ferred upon them. In doing so, how- 
ever, the Government gave a promise 
that the clerks should not be losers in 
the end. After full consideration, the 
Government came to the conclusion that 
more might be done than was recom- 
mended in the Minute of the late Go- 
vernment, and more was done; and, in 
accordance with the promise, they were 
paid by reference back to the time when 
the Minute was first suspended. It was 
a clear case of vested interests and pro- 
mised advantages which the Government 
were bound to respect, and now the 
noble Lord asked him to do the same 
for the Out-port clerks. There was a 
recommendation, no doubt, that their 
case should be looked into, and, having 
looked into it, the Government had come 
to the conclusion that certain improve- 
ments in their position and salaries 
might be effected, and they had been 
effected accordingly. But there was no 
claim for what was now asked. They 
had no vested interest at all at the time 
when the Government came into office, 
and if they were now to pay these per- 
sons upon the same footing as those 
who had actually received the benefit 
before the Government came into office, 
the effect would be to establish a pre- 
cedent of this nature—-that whenever 
any improvement in an office took place, 
the Government would be bound to pay 
the persons from the time when they 
first conceived the idea of making that 
improvement. He could not agree to 
any such principle. 


ARMY — GLANDERS AT LEEDS BAR. 
RACKS -— THE 12rx LANCERS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Coroner BARTTELOT asked the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance (in 
the absence of the Secretary of State 
for War,) Whether glanders has broken 
out amongst the horses of the 12 Lancers 
at Leeds Barracks ; whether five or more 
horses haye been shot for that disease; 
and, if this is the case, whether it is 
still intended to send the regiment to 
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Cannock Chase for the Autumn Ma- 
noeuvres ? 

CotoneL LEIGH (for Sir Tomas 
Bateson) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, How many Commanding Offi- 
cers of the six Cavalry Regiments at- 
tached respectively to the Northern and 
Southern Armies at the last Autumn 
Manoeuvres reported horse blankets to 
be unnecessary ; whether the 12th Lan- 
cers was not the only regiment which 
was unprovided with blankets last year; 
whether it is not admitted by expe- 
rienced Veterinary Surgeons that glan- 
ders, of which abscess in the lungs is 
one of the chief characteristics, is fre- 
quently produced by exposure to damp 
and cold after fatigue ; and, whether he 
will reconsider his decision not to supply 
blankets or other protection against the 
weather to the Cavalry horses at a 
period of the year when many of them 
are changing their coats, and conse- 
quently more liable to cold and disease ? 

Sir HENRY STORKS : Sir, the offi- 
cer commanding the 12th Lancers re- 
ported to the Adjutant General on the 
19th of June that five horses had been 
destroyed for glanders. A letter re- 
ceived from that officer on the 8th in- 
stant, shows that no further symptoms 
of the disease have appeared. Under 
these circumstances, there is no intention 
at present of withdrawing them from 
the list of regiments for the Autumn 
Maneuvres. In reply to the Question 
ef the hon. and gallant Colonel the 
Member for Mid Cheshire (Colonel 
Leigh), I have to state that the com- 
manding officers in question did not 
report officially one way or the other 
whether horse-blankets were considered 
necessary, nor were they asked to do so. 
The opinion of cavalry officers has, how- 
ever, been obtained, and the result 
shows, as stated in the answer which 
I gave to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man on the 30th ultimo, that they are 
in favour of the non-issue of these arti- 
cles, as in consequence the extra kit 
which was carried in the valise last year 
on the horse will now be carried in the 
waggons, the dragoon carrying a very 
light kit on his horse’s back.. The 
12th Lancers was the only regiment 
which did not use horse-blankets last 
year, and their horses looked quite ‘as 
well as the rest of the cavalry. The 
Manoeuvres, too, are held earlier this 
year, which makes a difference in the 
weather likely to be met with. No 
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report that I am aware of has been 
received from experienced veterinary 
surgeons that the non-issue of horse- 
blankets is calculated to produce glan- 
ders, and the principal veterinary sur- 
geon, on the contrary, has concurred in 
this non-issue. It has consequently 


been held unnecessary to alter the deci- 
sion which has been arrived at. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Whether any 
Report has recently been received on 
the condition of the Wellington Monu- 
ment; and, whether he has made any, 
and, if any, what arrangements with 
Mr. Collman for its completion ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the last Report 
he had received was dated the 7th of 
June. Mr. Stevens was then convalescent 
and again at work on the monument. 
The whole marble work was now finished, 
but the sculpture had not made much 
progress. It was hoped the monument 
would be finished by the end of 1874. 
No other arrangements had been made 
with Mr. Collman for its completion. 


RIVERS POLLUTION—THE RIVER 
RIBBLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. F. STANLEY asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to an extraordinary destruction of fish 
in the River Ribble on or about the 
8rd instant, which is stated to have 
resulted from the pollution of the river ; 
and, whether he is prepared to take any 
steps to prevent a recurrence of such 
damage from pollution of waters ? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, 
the Papers he had received had not been 
sufficiently explicit or exhaustive to 
enable him to give an opinion on the 
subject; but, so far as he understood 
them, he was not aware that the existing 
law supplied a remedy, and it must re- 
main a matter for further legislation. 


AFRICA—THE WEST COAST SETTLE- 
MENTS—THE ASHANTEE INVASION. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MACFIE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, If he has 
any later information to communicate 
with respect to the disturbances at and 
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near Cape Coast Castle; and, if the 
Government intend to add any to the 
precautionary and peace-restoring mea- 
sures which lately were thought to be 
adequate ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY also 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, What has been the loss in 
material of war sent out to Cape Coast 
Castle by the wreck of the ‘‘ Nigritia”’ 
and of the ‘‘ Yoruba ;”’ what is the latest 
news as to the advance of the Ashantees 
on the town and fort of Elmina, and as 
to the position of our allies the Fantees ; 
and, what preparation has been made to 
remedy the losses which have been sus- 
tained ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
It may be, Sir, for the convenience of 
the House, that I should at the same 
time answer the Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Charles 
Adderley) with reference to the loss in 
material of war by the wrecks of the 
Nigritia and the Yoruba. I have very 
little to communicate beyond the news 
which has appeared in the morning news- 
papers. The Ashantees have received 
a severe check at Elmina, and when the 
mail left, their army was concentrated 
about midway between that town and 
Cape Coast, at a place called Effootoo. 
The military and naval forces, under the 
command of Colonel Festing and Captain 
Fremantle, and the Houssas under Mr. 
Loggie had behaved admirably, inflict- 
ing a considerable loss upon the enemy, 
while the casualties on our side were 
very slight. The despatches just re- 
ceived, giving an account of the engage- 
ment, will be immediately published in 
The Gazette. I may take the opportunity 
of stating with regard to the previous 
West Coast Papers which my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Kimberley) promised 
for this week, that being very volumi- 
nous, it has been thought best to divide 
them in order to facilitate their delivery, 
and that the first part will be distributed, 
I hope, to-morrow, and the rest before 
the end of the week. I hardly under- 
stand the second part of the Question of 
the hon. Member for Leith as to “ pre- 
cautionary and peace-restoring mea- 
sures.’ At the present moment our first 
duty is to repel the Ashantee aggression, 
for which purpose every necessary mea- 
sure will be taken. They have already 
had a severe. and salutary lesson, and 
we have every confidence in our officers 


and men, as well as in the Adminis- 
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trator, Colonel Harley. With regard 
to the first part of the Question of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, I am 
happy to inform him that, as far as can 
be ascertained, no military stores were 
lost in the wrecks of the Wigritia and 
Yoruba, with the exception of some boots 
and clothing, though it may be possible 
that some stores were re-shipped from 
Sierra Leone. But by reports received 
from the Coast, ample supplies of mili- 
tary stores have arrived at the Coast, 
having gone out by previous vessels. 
Colonel Harley writes in good spirits, 
and speaks of having plenty of munitions 
of war; but, in addition, further stores, 
with large supplies of provisions, will 
be immediately sent in the Simoom. With 
regard to the latter part, the details of 
the engagement will appear in the 
despatches about to be published in The 
Gazette. A portion of the town of Elmina 
called the ‘‘ King’s Quarter,” separated 
from the other part of the town by the 
river, had shown itself disloyal, and the 
Ashantees had been supplied with arms 
and provisions by the inhabitants. The 
latter were desired to give up their arms. 
That they did not do, and numbers of 
them were joining the Ashantees. After 
full and extended notice, that portion of 
the town was very properly destroyed. 
It would have been impossible to have 
allowed it to remain and be occupied by 
an enemy, as it was built close up to the 
walls of the castle. 


PATENT LAWS—INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE, VIENNA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFTE asked the under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
has any information regarding the in- 
tended conference on Patents for Inven- 
tions at Vienna, which he will now state 
or will lay upon the Table; and, if Go- 
vernment will anywise be represented 
there provided the principle or policy of 
Patents is not assumed to be acquiesced 
in by persons participating in the de- 
liberations ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
Her Majesty’s Government had heard 
nothing of any proposed conference on 
Patents at Vienna since April last, when 
the United States Minister wrote un- 
officially to Her Majesty’s Ambassador, 
saying that a conference among the 
Exhibition Commissioners on the sub- 
ject had been mooted. It did not joe 
that that was to be a conference of an 
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official or international character, and 
the Austro-Hungarian Government did 
not ask for any suggestions upon the 
subject, or invite representatives from 
other Powers to attend; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not know whe- 
ther the project was going to be carried 
out or not. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT— 
ANNUITIES TO CERTIFICATED 
TEACHERS.—QUESTION. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Vice President of the Council on 
Education, If the Council has come to 
any definite conclusion as to whether 
or not any provision shall in future be 
made for granting annuities upon their 
retirement from old age and infirmity to 
those certificated teachers whose certi- 
ficates date prior to 1860? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER in reply, said, 
that was a departmental question, but one 
that would have to be decided ultimately 
by the Treasury. With regard to the mat- 
ter itself, he might state that there was 
a Committee which sat last year on the 
subject of pensions to teachers, which 
was presided over by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell). 
The Report of that Committee stated 
that many teachers regarded the Minutes 
as a promise of pensions to teachers ; 
but, after the fullest consideration of 
the subject, the Committee were of 
opinion that the Minutes were not en- 
titled to hold out any such promise. 
That was the construction put on them 
in the Minute of the 6th of August, 1871, 
and in that opinion his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Ripon) concurred with 
him. 


ARMY—AUTUMN MANGUVRES— 
EXTRA ALLOWANCE TO VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm THOMAS BATESON (for Mr. 
Morrison) asked the Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance, Whether, having re- 
gard to the great expenses incurred 
by Volunteers attending the Autumn 
Manoouvres, the War Office will con- 
sent to lend to Volunteers present at 
them, mess tins, haversacks, and can- 
vas bags, to be either returned un- 
damaged, or on the understanding that 
all damage, fair wear and tear excepted, 
shall be paid for by the several Volun- 
teer Corps, in place of compelling them 
to purchase the articles for use during 
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the short period during which the Volun- 
teers can spare time to attend ? 

Str HENRY STORKS: I am afraid, 
Sir, the War Department cannot under- 
take to issue these articles on loan to 
Volunteers when attending Autumn 
Maneeuvres. The fair wear and tear 
consequent on their issue would be such 
that they could not be re-issued to the 
troops. An allowance of 10s. for each 
Volunteer of whatever rank who attends 
for eight days, and of £1 for such as 
attend 15 days, is made to cover any 
small expenses of this nature. 


GUN FACTORY, WOOLWICH—PEN- 
SIONS TO WIDOWS OF ARTIFICERS, 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is true that Mary Wilson, who was 
left with six children unprovided for by 
the death of her husband when in dis- 
charge of his duty at the Gun Factory 
at Woolwich in October 1871, was re- 
commended for a pension by the autho- 
rities at Woolwich and by the War 
Office, and that the Treasury rejected 
the application; and, whether this is in 
accordance with the practice formerly 
adopted ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, Robert Wilson 
was a non-established labourer in the 
Royal Gun Factories, who died from 
injuries received in the execution of his 
duty on the 5th of October, 1871, after 
nine months’ service. He was not en- 
titled to superannuation. On the 2nd of 
November, 1871, the Treasury awarded 
a compassionate gratuity of £20 to his 
widow, Mary Ann Wilson. That award 
was in accordance with the usual prac- 
tice of the Treasury, in cases where the 
deceased was a non-established labourer 
not entitled to superannuation. If Robert 
Wilson had been an established labourer, 
an annual pension would have been 
granted to the widow. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: Was it 
not recommended by the Woolwich 
authorities and by the War Office that 
a pension should be granted ? 

Mr. BAXTER: It was. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE— 
WEEKLY RETURNS.—QUESTION. 
Sm GEORGE BALFOUR asked the 


Secretary of the Treasury to inform the 
House, Whether the weekly returns of 
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Revenue Expenditure and Exchequer 
Balances will in future be published 
regularly every week without omission 
or delay, and on what day of the week 
these returns will appear; and whether 
the weekly returns that have not been 

ublished during this financial year will 
be made public ; to explain whether the 
total estimated liabilities of this financial 
year, as shown in the weekly returns for 
‘‘Supply Services,” comprise amounts 
for this financial year under the same 
heads asin last year’s ‘‘Supply Services,” 
and if any new head has been inserted, 
then what is that head and what amount 
is so added; and, whether the total pay- 
ments shown in the weekly returns to 
have been.already incurred for Supply 
Services include only payments for these 
services under the same heads as in last 
year’s payments for Supply Services, or 
if payments have been made for any 
new head then what is the head and the 
amount ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, it has been the 
practice hitherto, and there is no inten- 
tion of departing from it, to publish the 
Returns of Revenue, Expenditure, and 
Exchequer Balances every Tuesday, 
made up to the Saturday preceding, un- 
less in instances occurring at the com- 
mencement of a quarter, when such Re- 
turns would be calculated to mislead. 
The heads of the ordinary Supply Ser- 
vices are always the same; but almost 
every year there are extraordinary ser- 
vices which of course vary—such, for 
example, as China Wars, New Zealand 
Wars, Abolition of Purchase in the 
Army, and the Commutation of the 
Sound Dues. There is anitem this year 
among both the estimated liabilities of 
the payments for the Alabama Indemnity 
which had no place in last year’s ac- 
counts, and which, no doubt, is pointed 
at in the last two Questions of my hon. 
and gallant Friend. 


SCOTLAND—NORTHERN LIGHTS COM- 
MISSIONERS—THE TAY LIGHTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
the Board of Trade has suggested to the 
Seamen Fraternity of Dundee the de- 
sirability of altering the position of the 
so called leading lights at the entrance 
of the Tay, which masters of vessels 
allege are calculated to mislead vessels 
entering the river; and, if so, whether 
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the Seamen Fraternity have expressed 
their intention of altering the position 
of these lights, so as to indicate the 
proper channel; whether the Board of 
Trade approves of the policy of entrust- 
ing to self elective irresponsible bodies 
the lighting of important channels of 
public navigation, and what were the 
reasons which induced the Board of 
Trade to renew, on its expiring recently, 
the charter of the Seamen Fraternity 
of Dundee, continuing to that body the 
highly responsible duty of lighting the 
Tay, and of levying dues therefor; and 
whether the Board of Trade intends to 
again renew the charter, when it ex- 
pires again in March 1875, so far as re- 
gards the lighting of the Tay and the 
levying of dues ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, although they have made the sug- 
gestion the Board of Trade have no 
power to compel any alteration. The 
Seamen Fraternity of Dundee are, by 
Royal Charter, charged with the duty of 
lighting and buoying the river Tay ; and 
are, by the same Charter empowered to 
levy certain dues therefor. The Charter 
is still existing; but if it had expired, 
the Board of Trade have, of course, no 
power to renew a Royal Charter. What 
they have done is as follows:—They - 
have, under the direction of an Act of 
Parliament, which practically gives them 
no discretion in the matter (Harbours 
and Passing Tolls, &c., Act 1861), and 
with the advice of the Law Officers in 
Scotland, sanctioned the continuance of 
the payment by the Seamen Fraternity, 
for a limited period, of sundry charitable 
pensions to certain named persons who 
were proved to have a vested interest in 
them. As to the question of policy, 
there can be no doubt that the duty of 
lighting an important port would not at 
the present day be intrusted to a self- 
elected body, but to one representing the 
commercial interests of the port, and the 
persons who pay the dues. I presume 
it would be for the Harbour Comntioie. 
sioners or people of Dundee, if they 
should desire a change, to apply to Par- 
liament for the purpose. 


ARMY—THE LATE CAPTAIN CHARLES 
AGNEW—COMPENSATION FOR 
COMMISSION.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. HENRY SAMUELSON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
when he refused to grant a sum of money 
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to the representatives of the late Captain 
Charles Agnew, 16th Lancers, who was 
murdered at Suez in March last on his 
way home from India invalided, he was 
aware that, although no application for 
leave to retire from Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice had been actually made, it was well 
known to the relatives of the deceased 
Officer and to others that it was his in- 
tention to make such an application ; 
and, if heis not aware of that fact, whe- 
ther he is willing to receive proof of it, 
and upon receipt of proof, to reconsider 
the circumstances of the case, with the 
view of granting to Captain Agnew’s re- 
latives, if possible, the amount, or part 
of the amount, which would have be- 
come his by right, had not his death by 
assassination prevented him from carry- 
ing out his intention to retire from the 
service, receiving the value of his com- 
mission ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I think, Sir, the 
Question has been framed under a mis- 
understanding of the extent of my 
powers and the scope of my duties. 
Parliament has confided to the Army 
Purchase Commissioners the duty of in- 
demnifying officers in respect of the 
commissions they held on the day on 
which purchase ceased. I apprehend 
that the commission of Captain Agnew 
could not have been sold under the pur- 
chase system, and, therefore, that the 
Purchase Commissioners are not em- 
powered to purchase it. It never was 
the custom, while purchase continued, to 
move estimates for cases of the kind, 
and I cannot undertake to create such a 
precedent in thé present instance. 

Mr. HENRY SAMUELSON : Is 
there any fund out of which compensa- 
tion could be made ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I have no fund 
at my disposal for the purpose. 


NAVY—CHATHAM DOCKYARD RAIL- 
WAYS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLMS asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether the connection 
between the Dockyard and Government 
established at Chatham with the Rail- 
way system of the Country has been 
completed ; and, if not, when the com- 
pletion of such works may be expected ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN in reply, said, that 
the connection of the dockyard and Go- 
vernment establishment of Chatham 
with the railway system of the country 
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was a matter which had been left by 
Act of Parliament to the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, 
who were about to enter into contracts 
for the necessary works, which would 
probably be completed within the finan- 
cial year. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHIC DEPART- 
MENT—DELIVERY OF TELEGRAMS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CLARE READ asked a Question 
which he said he must explain, because, 
having been framed by a legal friend, it 
appeared on the Paper in a form in which 
he himself did not undertand it. The 
explanation, in substance, is that no 
charge is made for a messenger walking 
any distance under a mile; but, if the 
mile be exceeded, the distance charged 
for is not the distance over the mile, but 
the distance from the office; so that no 
allowance is made for that portion of the 
distance which is within the radius of 
free delivery ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, it had 
been the practice to charge from the 
office from which the telegram was sent 
out. Heconcurred with his hon. Friend 
in doubting the legality of the practice ; 
he had directed a legal opinion to be 
taken upon it; and, if it proved to be 
illegal, he would have the practice 
altered. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1871— 
UNSEAWORTHY VESSELS. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CARTER asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been called to a Report made by Mr. 
W. H. Neath, Principal Surveyor of the 
Board of Trade for South Wales, on the 
condition of the ship ‘‘ Nora,” which 
left Cardiff a few days ago for Lisbon 
‘loaded’ as the Surveyor remarks, 
‘¢ almost to her hatches,” and in such a 
rotten condition that she has been de- 
clared to be unseaworthy ; if the Board 
of Trade have power under the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act of 1871 to prevent 
ships proceeding to sea in the state the 
“Nora” is reported to have been in; 
and, if power to stop ships in this eon- 
dition is not given by the Act of 1871, 
he intends to ask Parliament for such 
power during the present Session ? 
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Me. OHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
in reply, said, that his attention had 
been called to the case of the ship Nora, 
and what had happened was this—she 
had not proceeded to sea; on the con- 
trary, the principal Surveyor of the Board 
of Trade for South Wales had made a 
formal complaint with respect to this 
vessel under the Act of 1871, and she 
had been detained for the purpose of 
survey. If it should prove that she was 
in an unsound state as to her construc- 
tion, and therefore unfit to proceed to 
sea, he should be glad to stop her. If 
she were not unsound, but only over- 
loaded, there was no power given to the 
Board of Trade by the Act of 1871 to 
stop her, although her crew might 
refuse to proceed to sea in her, without 
exposing themselves to any liability. 
That power, not given by the Act of 
1871, would be given by the Bill which 
he had introduced into that House, and 
which he intended to proceed with as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. CARTER asked whether the ship 
had not left Cardiff and got out into the 
roads before she was stopped or deserted 
by her crew ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he had no information on that 
point. : 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—CAVALRY 
SUB-LIEUTENANTS. 
QUESTION. 


Srrk THOMAS BATESON (for Colonel 
LeiaH) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether the two Sub-Lieutenants 
removed from Cavalry Regiments are to 
be restored; whether it is intended to 
alter the present system of sending Sub- 
Lieutenants to Sandhurst after having 
joined their regiments; and, whether 
in future Sub-Lieutenants will join their 
regiments so prepared as to make it un- 
necessary to lose their services by re- 
manding them to Sandhurst ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: An addition, Sir, 
of one Sub-Lieutenant has been made 
to the reduced establishment of the 
Cavalry of the Line, to provide for the 
absence of those who are to be under 
education at Sandhurst. The intention 
of the system of education at Sandhurst 
isto give higher instruction to young 
officers who have already acquired the 
rudiments of military knowledge, and 
there is no intention to discontinue it. 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSIONERS 
—SIR JOHN PORT’S FOUNDATION, 
REPTON AND ETWALL. 

QUESTION. 


Mr. R. SMITH asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether any ob- 
jections have been forwarded to the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners with re- 
spect to the ‘‘Scheme for the Manage- 
ment of the Charity of the Foundation 
of Sir John Port in Etwall and Repton, 
in the county of Derby; and, if so, 
whether it is proposed to modify the 
scheme in accordance with such ob- 
jections ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER in reply, said, 
that the Question of the hon. Member 
referrred to a scheme on the Table of 
the House. The Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners had a considerable Corres- 
pondence with those interested in the 
scheme before it was submitted to the 
Education Department, and they con- 
sidered that a satisfactory arrangement 
was made at that time, and the Papers 
on the subject seemed to bear out that 
statement. He understood, however, 
that after the Commissioners had ceased 
to have any power in the matter, some 
fresh objections were stated. The ob- 
jections had not come to the Department, 
nor could it entertain them, as the Depart- 
ment was precluded by Law from doing 
so after it had once approved the scheme; 
and it was not in the power of the De- 
partment to alter the scheme, even if it 
thought it advisable to do so. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1870— 
STOURBRIDGE SCHOOL BOARD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ©. DALRYMPLE asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
circumstance that at a recent election of 
a School Board at Stourbridge an indi- 
vidual obtained a majority of votes, who 
has on different occasions been convicted 
of assault, and who but recently re- 
turned from residence in Worcester 
Gaol’; and, whether it might not be 
possible in a Bill for the Amendment of 
the Education Act of 1870, to provide 
that any one previously convicted of 
erime should be ineligible taserve on a 
school board ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had reason to believe that one of the 
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lately-elected members of the school 
board at Stourbridge had been convicted 
of assault—he did not know whether in 
more than one case—and, to use the 
euphemistic expression of the hon. Mem- 
ber, had recently returned from residence 
in Worcester Gaol. There was no pro- 
vision in the Education Act which dis- 
qualified for election a man who was 
elected after he had been convicted of 
crime, and he could not say he should 
be prepared to advise the introduction of 
a disqualifying clause into the Amend- 


ment Bill of that year. This case might |’ 


be regarded as an exceptional one, and 
the matter might fairly be left to the 
discretion of electors generally. If such 
a clause were introduced it would make 
the law affecting members of school 
boards different from the law affecting 
town councillors, and also hon. Mem- 
bers of that House. 


INDIA—THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


In reply to Mr. R. Fowzzr, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the time had 
not yet arrived when he could make a 
definite arrangement as to the sitting at 
which the Indian Budget should be sub- 
mitted and discussed. He hoped to- 
wards the close of the week to be able 
to do so; and he would endeavour to 
bear in mind the wish of the hon. Mem- 
ber that the statement should not be 
made at a morning sitting. 


TRIAL OF ELECTION PETITIONS— 
CANVASSING BY JUDGES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it isin accord with or 
contraxy to the duties incidental to the 
‘powers, jurisdiction, and authority ” 
conferred on the Court of Common Pleas 
by ‘‘ The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868,” for a Judge of that honourable 
Court to canvass Electors, by letter or 
otherwise in the interest of any candi- 
date whose Election or whose Petition 
on Non-election may be a subject-matter 
of judicial investigation before the Fudge 
so acting, either as a Judge on the rota 
for the trial of Election Petitions or as 
a member of the Court of Common 
i. 

TueATTORNEY GENERAL in reply, 
said, that he did not like to answer an 
abstract question without knowing some- 
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thing of the facts on which it was founded; 
but, speaking simply in the abstract, 
and without being supposed to ~- an 
opinion on the conduct of any learned 
Judge of which he was entirely ignorant, 
he should say that nothing could be more 
improper than for a Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas to canvass electors in 
the interest of any candidate whose Pe- 
tition might come before him as a Judge 
for the trial of Election Petitions. 


LEGISLATION—TURNPIKE. ACTS CON- 
TINUANCE BILL.—QUESTION. 


Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH 
said, that a few days previous the 
House had sat till Four o’clock in the 
morning, in consequence of the deter- 
mined resistance of a considerable num- _ 
ber of Members to the Instruction he 
had moved to the Committee on the 
Turnpike Acts Continudnce Bill, while 
upwards of 100 Members remained to 
the last to support the Instruction. As 
the delay of the Bill would involve pub- 
lic inconvenience, he asked whether, if 
the proposed Instruction were with- 
drawn, the Government would under- 
take to bring in a Bill on the subject 
next Session ? 

Mr. HIBBERT in reply, said, he 
thought, after what had happened, the 
noble Lord would show a wise discretion 
if he would withdraw the proposed In- 
struction. The Local Government Board 
was quite prepared to have a measure 
drafted during the Recess, to be intro- 
duced early next Session. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Colonel Sruarr Knox, 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON 
said, the Government were quite aware 
that, in the face of the opposition offered 
to the Bill, there would be considerable 
difficulty in passing it through the House 
that Session in its present shape. The 
reason which originally induced the 
Government to think there was no neces- 
sity for the appointment of a second 
Judge, however, still remained in force. 
In the event of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Bill passing, it would pro- 
bably be necessary to introduce a mea- 
sure dealing generally with Irish judica- 
ture, and such a measure would embrace 
the business of the Landed Estates 
Court, In considering it, it would be 
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convenient to have to deal with one 
“op = To remove the opposition 
to the Bill, therefore, the Government 
proposed to make it a temporary mea- 
sure, to suspend temporarily the ap- 
pointment of a second Judge, and to 
make provision for the discharge of his 
duties during that period of suspension. 
It was proposed, therefore, to take the 
second reading of the measure that 
evening, and to give Notice of the 
Amendments which he would introduce 
in Committee. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL—[Lords.|—[Bru1 154]. 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 11th July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the insertion, after Clause 12, of the 
following new clause— 


Pension of Lord Chancellor.) 

“No Pension shall be granted on retirement 
to any Lord Chancellor to be hereafter for the 
first time appointed to that office unless he shall 
signify in writing his willingness to serve as an 


additional eng hey the Court of Appeal; Pro- 


vided always, + this section shall not apply 
to any Lord Chancellor who shall retire by rea- 
son of his being disabled by permanent infirmity 
from performing the duties of his office, or who 
shall have served for ten years as Lord Chan- 
cellor, or who shall have served for a period of 
fifteen years in the whole in all or any of the 
following offices, namely: Lord Chancellor, a 
Judge of the Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, Exchequer, Probate, the High 
Court of Justice, or the Court of Appeal. 
Subject to the provisions in this Act contained, 
Her Majesty may grant to any Lord Chancellor 
on retirement such pension as is allowed to be 
granted by the Act of the Session of the second 
and third years of His late Majesty King Wil- 
liam the First, chapter one hundred and eleven.” 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first and second time. 


On Question, That the clause be added 
to the Bill? 


Mr. HUNT said, the clause was not 
expected to have come on so early, and 
he was taken by surprise when the Ques- 
tion was put for reading it.a second time. 
The clause would require very careful 
consideration, because it introduced an 
entirely new principle. It was most im- 
portant that the Lord Chancellor should 
always be a most eminent and learned 
man in his profession; but if the office 
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was to be clogged with a condition such 
as that proposed, the most eminent 
members of the profession were not 
likely to be attracted to the office. At 
present the retiring pension was £5,000 
per annum unclogged with any condi- 
tion, and he asked the hon. and learned 
Attorney General for an explanation of 
the clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the reasons which induced the Govern- 
ment to propose this clause were shortly 
as follows :—Before the time of Lord 
Brougham the Lord Chancellor had a 
pension of £4,000 a-year. In the time 
of Lord Brougham, however, the salary 
was altered, on the ground that that 
particular Lord Chancellor gave up ap- 
pointments to many sinecure offices 
which were usually regarded as a means 
of providing for the families of Lord 
Chancellors. Therefore, as a sort of 
make-weight, there was inserted in the 
Act abolishing Sinecures a clause pro- 
viding that every future Lord Chancellor 
should have a pension of £5,000 a-year. 
At that time the Lord Chancellors were 

ractically the Appellate Judges of the 

ouse of Lords, although there was 
nothing like a contract between them 
and the country that they should dis- 
charge that duty. Within his own re- 
collection, a Lord Chancellor, if not in 
office, always felt it his duty to render 
assistance as far as he could to the 
House of Lords in the adjudication of 
the Appeals which were brought before 
that tribunal. During the life of Lord 
Eldon the legal Peers were few, but he 
received valuable assistance from Lords 
Redesdale and Tenterden in the Court 
of Appeal ; and since that period Lords 
Lyndhurst, Cottenham, and other noble 
and learned Lords had, as a matter of 
fact, always discharged the duties of 
Appeal Judges when out of office, al- 
though there was no contract between 
the country on one side and themselves 
on the other that they should render 
such assistance in return for their pen- 
sions of £5,000 a-year. Parliament had 
now thought fit to remove the greatest 
pers of the Appellate business from the 

ouse of Lords; and although it would 
be open to Parliament to grant this 
pension of £5,000 a-year to the Lord 
Chancellor without requiring any ser- 
vices in return, yet, inasmuch as the 
condition of things was altered, and as 
it was extremely desirable that the 
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highest judicial authority should be 
procured for the Supreme Court, it 
seemed right to the Government to turn 
that into an actual obligation which had 
hitherto not been such. He thought 
there was nothing unreasonable in say- 
ing that if a noble and learned Lord 
held the high position of Lord Chancellor 
for a short time, he should, as a matter 
of obligation, be bound to discharge the 
duties of Judge of Appeal on considera- 
tion of receiving this pension. He did 
not believe there was any distinguished 
Lord who would for a moment hesitate 
to accept the office of Lord Chancellor, 
because after he had ceased to hold that 
office he would be bound to do that by law 
which he had hitherto felt himself bound 
to do in honour—namely, to give the 
best services he could to his country. 
If an ex-Lord Chancellor chose to take 
£5,000 a-year and not discharge any 
legal functions for it, he could at pre- 
sent do so, or he might take private arbi- 
tration cases and give to private suitors 
that judicial knowledge which the coun- 
try would be only too glad to secure for 
itself. Those noble and learned Lords 
were the sole judges of their own hon- 
our, and if they chose to undertake that 


business, they had a perfect right to do 


so. The House of Commons, on the 
other hand, had a right to its opinion, 
not so much with regard to the advisa- 
bility of the course taken in these two 
instances as to the probability of the 
practice becoming common. It was 
therefore, he thought, extremely proper 
to provide for the future that those who 
took the office of Lord Chancellor should, 
as a condition of receiving that pension, 
if still in good health and fit for duty, 
act as Judges in the Court of Appeal, 
and that was what this section of the 
Bill would provide. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
very much regretted that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General should have 
lent himself to reflect upon the course 
taken by two noble and learned Lords, 
not for taking private business, but for 
having undertaken under an Act of Par- 
liament certain duties while in receipt of 
pensions as ex-Lord Chancellors, which 
one, at least, refused to undertake unless 
called upon by Parliament. In the first 
case—the Albert Assurance Association 
—he was Chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee which was appointed to consider the 
subject. The Courts having failed to meet 
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the difficulties of that:case, it was thought 
advisable to obtain high judicial assist- 
ance. There were at that time about 40 
causes in different parts of the Court of 
Chancery, and no decision could be taken 
which governed the whole of those cases. 
A Bill was therefore brought in, and it 
was a little unreasonable in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who, as a Member 
of Parliament, was to a certain extent a 
party to that Bill and responsible for it, 
to throw discredit upon the noble and 
learned Lord who accepted the office 
imposed upon him by the Act. In the 
case of the Albert Assurance Society— 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Cairns) 
who undertook that arbitration was, he 
believed, in no instance kept from the 
performance of his duties in the House 
of Lords by it.. It was the Parliament 
of the country that called upon these 
noble and learned Lords to discharge 
these duties, and if they had not done 
so the sufferings and expense to indivi- 
duals would have been out of all pro- 
portion to the results. Instead of enor- 
mous sums being wasted in legislation, 
tens of thousands were saved by the 
decisions of these noble and learned 
Lords. With respect to the clause before 
the House, the proposal was that every 
future Lord Chancellor, on laying down 
his office, should as a condition of re- 
ceiving his pension of £5,000 a-year, 
signify in writing his contentment to 
sink into the position of an ordinary 
Judge, work like other Judges under a 
Chief—and, in short, after having filled 
the highest office of the State, be content 
to become a Puisne Judge. It might 
well be that a Barrister of the highest 
reputation, and earning a large income, 
and already holding the highest position 
at the Bar—such a man as was regarded 
as the natural successor of the Lord 
Chancellor of the day—would refuse to 
accept the office when he knew that after 
pernene a brief tenure of office he would 

e reduced to the rank of a Puisne 
Judge, with such a salary. Some of those 
who had actually been Lord Chancellors 
had refused the appointment of Lord 
Justice, although accompanied by high 
rank and larger salaries; yet it was now 
pospece that these great officers should 

e compelled to accept positions much 
lower and with salaries much less, He 
objected to introducing for the sake of 
a very small economy a system which 
would not procure the best men for the 
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higher offices in the country, and he 
thought that the ex-Lord Chancellors, if 
called upon to serve, ought at least to be 
placed in positions of pre-eminence. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
see that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General had laid himself open 
to the criticism of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The question of the pensions of 
ex-Lord Chancellors was a remarkable 
one. In no country in the world were 
Judges in the position of Lord Chancel- 
lors pensioned to the extent of £25,000 
a-year — a sum which the right hon. 
Gentleman described as a very small 
question of economy. The views of the 
right hon. Gentleman in regard to the 
subject were magnificent ; but those of 
the Government were more humble and 
rosaic ; and he hoped the right hon. 
entleman would learn to regard with 
more consideration even such insignifi- 
cant questions as those of public eco- 
nomy. That was, however, only a particle 
of the whole question. The point was, 
whether the present scale of pensions 
was too large, and whether the House 
was about to see another great legal 
change by the assumption oF Inscwtive 


employment in the discharge of the ju- 


dicial office by those who received pen- 
sions for having filled the office of Lord 
Chancellor. With respect to ex-Lord 
Chancellors accepting other duties, he 
denied that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General had, as the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite suggested, 
= any censure on those noble and 
earned Lords. They had a perfect right 
to undertake such duties if they thought 
fit; but it was a matter for the country 
to consider whether, if that practice 
should prevail, that magnificent scale of 
ensions should continue on the same 
ooting as hitherto. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman also appeared to propound the 
theory that because the Attorney Gene- 
ral was a Member of Parliament at the 
time the Act or Acts of Parliament re- 
ferred to was or were passed, he was 
responsible for having induced or called 
upon those noble and learned Lords to 
undertake those duties. That practically 
' amounted to saying that every Member 
was personally responsible for every 
clause in every Act of Parliament which 
was passed while he had a seat in the 
House. A more startling doctrine than 
that he had never heard, and it was the 
more extravagant when it was under- 
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stood as proceeding from the mouth of 
one who had occupied so eminent a 
position as had the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself. A difference of opinion 
existed among noble and learned Lords 
themselves with regard not to the pro- 
priety, but to the expediency of their 
undertaking duties of the kind referred 
to, and he had been informed that one 
noble and learned Lord had distinctly 
declined to serve as an arbitrator in one 
of these cases, because he received a 
pension which, in his opifion, prevented 
him from undertaking any such duty. 
As regarded the first of the two noble 
and learned Lords (Lord Cairns) who 
had been referred to as having been 
called upon by Act of Parliament to 
undertake the duties in question, he 
(Mr. Gladstone) was a Member of the 
House at the time; but he disclaimed 


any individual responsibility for that 


Act, for he had been totally ignorant of 
the tte of it; but the right hon. 
Gentleman, who was, of course, accord- 
ing to the doctrine he had laid down, 
perfectly aware of everything contained 
in private Bills, would, no doubt, be 
ready to accept his share of the respon- 
sibility. With regard to the second of 
these cases, that of Lord Westbury, it 
was made matter of mention in that 
House. A Notice was placed on the 
Paper, and there was a great expecta- 
tion that general objection would be 
taken to the proposed provision; but 
the Notice was withdrawn because, as 
explained at the time, it was anticipated 
that some general legislative provision 
would be made on the subject. The 
measure, however, passed without fur- 
ther attention being drawn to it. Now, 
he did not in the slightest degree ques- 
tion the title of these noble and learned 
Lords, legally or morally, as matters 
stood at present, to do as they liked with 
respect to accepting other duties while 
in receipt of their pensions; but the 
state of matters would be altered by 
that Bill. That House, when it enacted 
the magnificent pensions given to those 
who had served the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, knew that they were to remain 
Members of the House of Lords, and 
the country expected that they would do 
their duty in the House according to 
their capacity and accomplishments, As 
judicial personages of great skill and 
knowledge, it was expected—and the 
expectation had been fulfilled —that they 
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would discharge the very weighty, im- 
portant, and responsible duty of sitting 
in appeal cases in the House of Lords. 
Parliament, however, was now going to 
remove the larger part of the appellate 
jurisdiction from that House, and whe- 
ther it might be this year or next, it 
was probable that they might see the 
removal of the whole of the appellate 
jurisdiction”, from™the House of Lords. 
Was not that a matter which the House 
of Commons ought to consider when 
that endowment of £25,000 a-year for 
providing a sufficient judicial staff was 
to remdin while the whole of the judi- 
cial business was going to be removed? 
The right hon. Gentleman anticipated 
that the office of Lord Chancellor, with 
its splendid position, power, patronage, 
distinction, and opportunities of serving 
the country, would not be sufficient to 
attract the best members of the legal 
profession if those who were invited to 
take it were told that the condition of 
their receiving a pension of £5,000 
a-year was that they should serve as 
members of the Court of Appeal, in the 
position of what the right hon. Gentle- 
man called a subordinate Judgeship. 
The Government, however, did not re- 
gard the position as that of an inferior 
Judge—it was one of dignity, and no 
immoderate amount of work; and he 
had no doubt that the judicial duties 
devolving upon ex-Lord Chancellors in 
the House of Lords had been regarded 
by those persons as equivalent for the 
pensions they received. It was true, 
moreover, that ex-Lord Chancellors had 
declined to accept other judicial posi- 
tions, and for what seemed to him to be 
very sufficient reasons. Lord Cairns de- 
clined to accept a Lord Justiceship, and 
for the reason that he regarded his ju- 
dicial duties in the House of Lords in 
the light of the duty which the country 
had a right to demand of him in consi- 
deration of his pension. If the system 
of pension was continued, he thought 
the performance of a moderate amount 
of duty ought to be annexed to the re- 
ceipt of it. When the Bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Lords, it was 
proposed that the pension of the Lord 
Chancellor should be reduced to £4,000 
and increased to £5,000 in case a re- 
tiring Chancellor chose to accept a posi- 
tion as one of the Appellate Judges. 
That, however, did not meet with ap- 
proval in the House of Lords, and it 
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was now proposed that instead of there 
being a double scale of pension the ex- 
Lord Chancellor should be called upon 
in consideration of his large pension to 
undertake the dignified and important, 
but, at the same time, not too laborious 
duties of one of the Judgeships of Ap- 
peal. He believed it to be altogether 
visionary that the result of the proposal 
would be difficulty in obtaining the ser- 
vice of distinguished lawyers as Lord 
Chancellors. No such difficulty had ever 
arisen up to the present, and he had no 
fear of such a result in the future. 
Should, however, any such case arise 
hereafter, it would be quite time enough 
then to consider whether some better 
arrangement could not be made. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he still re- 
tained the opinion he expressed before, 
and thought there should be some limit 
as to the age beyond which a Lord 
Chancellor should not be called upon to 
serve before becoming entitled to his pen- 
sion. Supposing a distinguished lawyer 
accepted the Great Seal at the age of 65, 
it would surely be hard upon him to say 
that he should serve as an Appellate 
Judge until he had reached the age of 
80 before he was entitled to receive a 
pension. He would suggest 70 as a 
more reasonable limit. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he very much 
doubted the wisdom of the proposal 
which had been made on the part of the 
Government, and which would make an 
entire alteration in the conditions under 
which a distinguished advocate now 
accepted the office of Lord Chancellor. 
All that was said by the Prime Minister 
and the hon. and learned Attorney 
General in reference to private practice 
accepted by ex-Lord Ohanealloes had 
nothing to do with the main question, 
because the Bill did not propose to deal 
with ex-Lord Chancellors now in receipt 
of pensions. If it was held that ex- 
Lord Chancellors should not take private 
practice in addition to their pensions, a 
Bill should be introduced prohibiting 
the taking of such a course. Owing to 
the peculiar political constitution of 
Parliament, its highest legal Member 
was a political as well as a legal official, 
holding office frequently for a short 
period only; and what was required, 
therefore, in the interest of the public 
was, that a course should be followed 
whereby the highest legal ability in the 
State could be commanded for the office 
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of Keeper of the Great Seal. He feared 
that if the elause was passed in its pre- 
sent form, and ex- Chancellors were 
called upon to fill, as Appellate Judges, 
positions inferior to those occupied by the 
Judges who were below them in rank 
and emolument during their occupation 
of the office of Lord Chancellor, men of 
dignity and spirit would decline to accept 
the Great Seal. To pass the clause 
would be to degrade the office of Lord 
Chancellor. He felt certain that the 
view he was expressing was that origi- 
nally entertained by the Government, 
because, as the Prime Minister. had 
stated, it: was first intended to reduce 
the pension of a retiring Lord Chan- 
cellor, and then to give him an additional 
£1,000 on condition of his serving as an 
Appellate Judge. That was unaccept- 
able to the House of Lords, and it was 
now proposed to effect the same object 
by giving to a retiring Chancellor what 
was nominally a pension, but really a 
salary for service in an inferior position. 
The effect of such a proposal would be 
either to deter lawyers of the highest 
ability from accepting the office of Lord 
Chancellor, or cause them, if they took 
office, to make things particularly un- 


comfortable for the other Judges with 
whom they would afterwards serve in 


the Court of Appeal. Ifa division was 
taken he should think it his duty to vote 
against the clause. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not agree with the 
view that the proposal now made would 
have the effect of degrading the office of 
Lord Chancellor. No doubt when the 
noble and learned Lord ceased to be 
Lord Chancellor he could not exactly 
have the same dignity as he had before ; 
but they had already carried a clause by 
which the Queen could bestow upon any 
of the additional Judges any precedence 
that she thought proper. It was, there- 
fore, quite in Her Majesty’s power to 
place an ex-Lord Chancellor in a posi- 
tion in which he would suffer no diminu- 
tion of his dignity. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke as if all Lord Chan- 
cellors were appointed from successful 
barristers engaged in practice. But 
Lord Chancellors were constantly ap- 

ointed from Judges, of whom Lord 
ttenham, Lord Truro, Lord Campbell, 
Lord Hatherley, Lord Lyndhurst, and 
Lord Eldon were instances. The Lord 


Chancellor on his retirement received | Bill 
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£5,000 a-year for discharging his legal 
duties as a Peerof Parliament, which 
he was always prepared to do, and he 
thus gave the country some return for 
his pension. -But what was now pro- 
posed was that a retired Lord Chancellor 
should receive £5,000 a-year and give 
no services in return, however willing he 
might be to do so. That was a pro- 
posal simply intolerable, and so anoma- 
lous that he hoped it would not be 
pressed upon the attention of the Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. BALL said, he was unable to see 
that a Lord Chancellor, if raised from 
oneof the Chief Judgeships, would, under 
the proposal of the Government, be in a 
better position than before. Suppose a 
very distinguished person elevated to the 
office of Master of the Rolls, and the 
Minister selected him for the office of 
Lord Chancellor. As Master of the Rolls 
he would receive £6,000 a-year; but 
the moment he ceased to be Lord Chan- 
cellor—which might be in a few months 
—he would then have only £5,000 a-year 
for doing work as laborious and far more 
responsible ; for the trouble and labour 
in an Appellate Court was far greater 
than in subordinate Courts. Again, the 
salary of a Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench was £8,000 a-year; but if his 
great attainments should recommend 
him for the post of Lord Chancellor, he 
would have only £5,000 a-year on his 
retirement for far more laborious duties. 
Sitting at Vist Prius, owing to the fre- 
quent interest of the transactions in 
controversy was not half so laborious. 
He could not concur in that arrange- 
ment as one likely to get the best 
men either for the Courts of First In- 
stance or the Supreme Court of Appeal, 
as he thought one of its consequences 
would be that men would take the lesser 
offices at an earlier period of life, rather 
than wait for the greater ones. There 
was a great deal in what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) ; 
surely, they were not prepared to require 
an aged man to serve for 15 years. 


Question put, “That the Clause be 
added to the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 174; 
Noes 129: Majority 45. 


Motion agreed to ; Clause added to the 
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Power, J. T. Torrens, Sir R. R. 

AYES. yan ane abi % 0. 

Amcotts, Col. W.C.  Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. | Ronayne, ¢. ers 

Anderson, G. Gourley, E. T. Rothschild, N.M.de —_Vivian, A. P. 

Ayrton, rt. hon. A. S. Gower, Lord R. Russell, Lord A. Vivian, H. H. 

Backhouse, E. Graham, W. Rylands, P. Wells, E. 

Baines, E. Greville, hon. Captain | St- Aubyn, Sir J. West, H. W. 

Baker, R. B. W. Grieve, J. J. Samuda, J. D’A. Whatman, J 

Balfour, Sir G. Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. Samuelson, H. B. White, J. 

Barclay, A. C. Hamilton, J. G. C. Seymour, A. Whitwell, J: 

Bassett, F. Harcourt, W.G.G.V.V. | Shaw, R. Williams, W. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. Hardcastle, J. A. Sherlock, D. Wingfield, Sir C. 

Bazley, Sir T. Henderson, J. Sherriff, A. C. Winterbotham, H.§, P. 

Beaumont, H. F. Hibbert, J. T. Stapleton, J. Woods, H. 

Beaumont, Major F. Hodgson, K. D. Storks,rt. hn. SirH. K. Young, rt. hon. G. 

Bentall, E. H. F. ervabd Ww. Stuart Colonel oa 

Bolckow, H. W. Hoskyns, C. Wren- ’ 

Bowring, E. A. Howad hon. C. W.G | Stuart, hon. H.W. V. Adam, W: 

Brassey, T. Hughes, W. B. Talbot, C. R. M. Glyn, ‘hon. C. G. 

Brewer, Dr. Hurst, R. H. Torr, J 

Bright, rt. hon. J. James, H. 

Brinckman, Captain Jardine, R. NOES 

Brocklehurst, W. ©. Jessel, Sir G. ‘ 

Brogden, A. Johnston, A. Agnew, R. V. Greene, E. t 

Bruce, Lord C. Kensington, Lord Amphlett, R. P. Grey de Wilton, Visc. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord E. Kinnaird, hon. A. F. | Annesley, hon. Col. H. Guest, A. E. 


Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 

Buckley, N. 

Campbell- Bannerman, 
H 


Candlish, J. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carington, hn. Col. W. 
Carter, R. M. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Childers, rt. hon. H. 
Cholmeley, Captain 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Cogan, rt. hon. W. H. F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, Sir J. D. 
Corrigan, Sir D 
Cowen, Sir J. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Cowper-Temple, right 
hon. W. 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Dalway, M. R. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davies, R. 
Dickinson, S. 8. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dixon, G. 
Duff, M. E. G. 
Dundas, J. C. 
Edwards, H. 
Enfield, Viscount 
Erskine, Admiral J. E. 
Eykyn, R. 
Finnie, W. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. H. W. 
Fletcher, I. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. C. P. 
Fortescue, hon. D. F. 
Fowler, W. 
Gavin, Major 
Gladstone,rt. hn. W. E. 
Gladstone, W. H 
Goldsmid, Sir F. 


Knatchbull- Hugessen, 
right hon. E. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Lancaster, J. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Leith, J. F. 
Lewis, J. D. 
Lloyd, Sir T. D. 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Macfie, R. A. 
Mackintosh, E. W. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Clure, T. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D. 
Magniac, C. 
Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 
Matheson, A. 
Maxwell, W. H. 
Mellor, T. W. 
Melly, G. 
Merry, J. 
Miall, E. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Miller, J. 
Miller, W. 
Monk, C. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Morgan, G. O 
Morley, 8. 
Morrison, W. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Conor Don, The 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Parry, L. Jones- 
Peel, A. W. 
Pender, J 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, L 
Potter, E. 
Potter, T. B. 





Arbuthnot, Major G. 
Assheton, R. 
Baggallay, Sir R. 
Bagge, Sir W. 


Ball, rt. hon. J. T. 


Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bates, E. 

Beach, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 

Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bright, R. 

Brise, Colonel R. 
Brooks, W. C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Butt, I. 

Cave, rt. hon. S. 
Cawley, C. E. 


Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 


Cobbett, J. M. 


Cochrane, A.D.W.R.B. 


Corry, hon. H. W. L. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Cross, R. A. 

Dawson, Colonel R. P. 
Dick, F. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dim 

Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Col. R. 
Ewing, A. Orr- 
Feilden, H. M. 
Fellowes, E. - 

Fiewi 


iggins, J. 
Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Goldsmid, J. 
Gordon, E. 8. 
Gore, J. R. O. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Grant, Col. hon. J. 
Gray, Colonel 


Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, Lord G. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Hardy, rt. hon. G. 

Hardy, J. 

Hardy, J. 8. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 

Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 

Heygate, Sir F. W. 

Hick, J. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 

Hodgson, W. N. 

Hogg, J. M. 

Holford, J. P. G. 

Holmesdale, Viscount 

Holt, J. M. 

Hood, Captain hon. A. 
W. A. 

Hope, A. J.B. B. 

Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Laird, J. 

Laslett, W. 

Learmonth, A. 

Leslie, J. 

Lewis, C. E. 

Liddell, hon. H. G. 

Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 

Lindsay, Col. R. L. 

Lowther, J. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Mahon, Viscount 

Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 

Manners, Lord G. J. 

March, Earl of 

Matthews, H. 

Milles, hon. G. W. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 

Monckton, hon. G,. 

Montgomery, Sir G. G. 

Morgan, C. O. 

North, Colonel 

Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 


Paget, R. H. 
Parker, Lieut.-Col. W. 
Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 
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Phipps, C. P, Tipping, W. 
Pim, J. Tollemache, Maj, W.F. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. Trench,hn.Maj. W.leP. 
Raikes, H. C Trevor, Lord A. E, Hill- 
Read, C. 8. Turnor, E. 
Rothschild,Brn.L.N.de Wait, W. K. 
Round, J. Walpole, hon. F. 
Sackville, S. G. S. Walpole, rt. hon. 8. H. 
Salt, T. Waterhouse, 8S. 
Sandon, Viscount Watney, J. 
Sclater-Booth, G. Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Scourfield, J. H. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Smith, R. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 
Stanley, hon. F. TELLERS. 
Straight, D. Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 
Talbot, J. G. Gregory, G. B. 
Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 

New Clause,— 


Salaries of future judges.) 

Subject to the provisions in this Act con- 
tained, with respect to existing judges, there 
shall be paid the following salaries, which shall 
in each case include any pension granted in re- 
spect of any public office previously filled by 
him, to which the judge may be entitled :— 

To the Lord Chancellor, the sums hitherto 
payable to him ; 

To the Lord Chief Justice of England, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, and the Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the same 
annual sums which the holders of those 
offices now respectively receive ; 

To each of the ordinary judges of the Court 
of Appeal; 

To each of the other judges of the High 
Court of Justice, the sum of five thousand 
pounds a year, 

No salary shall be payable to any additional 
judge of the Court of Appeal appointed under 
this Act; but nothing in this Act shall in any 
way prejudice the right of any such additional 
judge except a Lord Chancellor to be hereafter 
for the first time appointed for that office, to 
any pension to which he may be by law entitled,) 
—(Mr. Attorney General,) 


—brought up, and read the ‘first and 
second time. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT moved 
the omission in line 6 of the words— 

“The Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer.” 
He could understand why the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice 
of England should have £7,000 a-year; 
but he could not understand on what 
ground the future Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas and the future Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer should have 
more than £6,000, while the Master of 
the Rolls received no more than that 
sum. He wished to know distinctly on 
what principle the Government vindi- 
cated such a difference in the salaries of 
those Judges, and thought some expla- 
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Attorney General on the point. If the 
Amendment were carried, he should pro- 
pose to give the three Heads of the 
Divisions £6,000 a-year each. 

Amendment proposed, in line 6, to 
leave out the words from ‘‘ England,” 
to the words ‘‘the same,” in line 8.— 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that in regard to a salary it was very 
difficult to argue the question on any 
principle at all; but he wished to argue 
it on principles of fairness. He did 
know why the Chief Justice of England 
should have £8,000 and the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas only £7,000 
except that it was not a desirable thing 
to have rigid uniformity ; and, upon the 
whole, £1,000 a-year would be well 
spent to get a first-rate man. If the 
clause was regarded as a whole, it would 
be found that the Government had framed 
a scale of salaries which was not an ex- 
aggerated scale, and yet one which 
would secure the services of eminent 
men. In his opinion, it was better that 
there should not be a rigid uniformity, 
but that some places should be rather 
better than others. A further considera- 
tion in regard to the matter was, that 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas and the Lord Chief Baron had to 
go on circuit, and the Master of the Rolls 
had not. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 205 ; 
Noes 62: Majority 143. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
that it appeared to him that in any pro- 
position made by the Government to 
increase the salaries of Judges they 
would obtain the support of nine-tenths 
of hon. Members opposite. The pro- 
position he had now to make was of a 
different character from the last. He 
thought it was of all things desirable to 
have the Appellate Judges of the High 
Court of Justices well paid. He desired, 
therefore, to avoid unnecessary waste in 
small things, in order to be able to 
expend money well upon large things. 
The House of Lords had yielded their 
appellate jurisdiction to a Court com- 
posed of men who, as they thought, 
would be competent to fulfil the high 
functions which their Lordships were 
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about to relinquish. A Committee of 


the other House investigated the subject 
last year, when Lord Hatherley, on the 
part of the Government, proposed that 
the salary of each Appellate Judge 
should be £6,000 per annum. That 
proposal received the support of Lord 
Cairns, but, on the other hand, a Motion 
was proposed by Lord Chelmsford, sup- 
ported by the Earl of Derby, and the 
Marquess of Salisbury, and carried, that 
the salary should be £7,000. That year, 
however, the Bill had been accepted by 
the House of Lords, on the basis of 
£6,000 per annum, which might be re- 
garded as the minimum sum they thought 
adequate. If the House of Commons 
made an alteration in the figures, the 
other House could not, in the event of 
their deeming the proposal inadequate, 
revert to the original amount, and con- 
sequently they would have no alternative 
but to reject the Bill.. Indeed, the 
House would be offering to the other an 
inducement and almost a provocation to 
throw out the measure. He entreated 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government to consider what might 
be the result of pursuing such a course. 
They had diminished its numbers and 
reduced its dignity; and if with unwise 
parsimony the House reduced the salaries 
of the members of the Court of Appeal, 
the Lords would be well entitled to 
refuse to transfer their jurisdiction to 
such a tribunal. In conclusion, he moved 
to add to ‘‘ each of the ordinary Judges 
of the Court of Appeal” the words “six 
thousand pounds a-year.”’ 

Mr. RAIKES said, he believed that 
his Amendment had precedence. It was 
in form to leave out the word “ ordi- 
nary,” and insert in its place the word 
‘¢ other,”’ but the point was this—If the 
word ‘ordinary’ was retained, they 
would then have three different kinds 
of Judges receiving different salaries— 
namely, ex officio Judges, ordinary Judges, 
and additional Judges. It would be an 
injustice and a hardship, and derogatory 
to the high position of the ex-Lord 
Chancellors, if they were required to 
serve in the Appellate Court upon a 
less salary than was paid to the ordinary 
Judges. He thought something was 
due to the Common Law Judges in ‘the 
matter. 


Amendment moved, page 6, line 8, to 
leave out ‘‘ordinary,” and insert ‘‘other.”’ 
—(Mr. Raikes.) 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. VERNON HARCOURT appealed 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
withdraw his Amendment, because, if 
carried, it would entirely defeat the 
object they had in view. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ex- 
pressed a similar opinion. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment, and raise it after 
the clause had been amended. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Then— 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
line 10, after the word ‘‘ Appeal,’ to 
add the words ‘‘ the sum of six thousand 
pounds per annum.” —(Mr. Vernon Har- 
court.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the House 
had agreed to preserve the present sala- 
ries of the chiefs of the Common Law 
Courts, but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man now proposed to increase the salary 
of the 14 Puisne Judges by giving them 
an additional £1,000 a-year each. He 
seemed to be proceeding on the old su- 
perstition—a belief in which was occa- 
sionally discernible within the walls of 
that House, that you could create emi- 
nent men without number if you only 
gave them high salaries enough. The 
House had not got, to use a homely 
phrase, to ‘‘fish” for these eminent 
men; but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proposed to improve their quality 
by giving them another £1,000 a-year 
each. He proposed to gild them, so to 
speak, with 1,000 additional sovereigns, 
as a proper mode of adding to their in- 
tellectual power in the discharge of their 
judicial functions. He protested against 
the way the House of Lords had been 
held over their heads, and, he might 
even say, flung in their face, by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. ‘‘ What would 
the House of Lords say?” ‘ What 
would the House of Lords do?” There 
were not two sentences in the speech but 
contained some reference to questions of 
that kind; in fact, he had never known 
an instance in which they were so much 
threatened with the retributory action of 
the House of Lords. He would, how- 
ever, maintain that it was not for the 
House of Lords, but for the House of 
Commons, to fix the amount of charge 
to be laid upon the public; and there 
could not be a more fatal precedent than 
to exhort that House to agree to a cer- 
tain scale of salaries for fear that if they 
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did not do so, the House of Lords would 
reject this Bill. Coming to the merits 
of the question, upon which he hoped 
the subject would be discussed, the 
question of expense was not a very small 
matter. Theincreased cost which would 
be involved by adopting the proposal of 
his hon. and learned Friend would not 
be less than £14,000 a-year, and he 
said that that sum, and more, could 
have been saved if the Committee had 
only listened the other evening to his 
proposal to trim and clip and pare the 
allowance of clerks to the Judges. His 
hon. and learned Friend was vigorous 
and valiant in dealing with the sala- 
ries of little people, but chicken-hearted 
and slow when he looked at the great 
ones. He (Mr. Gladstone), however, 
did not think it desirable in an Assembly 
which had a much more close connection 
with Judgeships than with clerkships 
to take any such course. That was not 
a desirable course for the Government 
to take, and it was one they would not 
be justified in adopting. He considered 
that the present Judges of the Court 
below were handsomely and largely 
paid at £5,000, and he believed that 
the arrangement of salaries was fair 
and equitable according to the position 
of these Judges and the amount of 
work they would have to discharge. 
He could not admit that the Judges of 
the High Court of Appeal were placed 
in a position of disadvantage as com- 
pared with the Judges of the High 
Court of Judicature, because these latter, 
though nominally in receipt of equal 
salaries with the Judges of the Superior 
Court, would have to bear the expense 
and suffer the inconvenience of going 
circuit. The former, too would have 
the high honour of being Members of 
the Privy Council—a dignity which was 
regarded more than salary. In addi- 
tion to that, the work of the Appellate 
Court would be less in bulk and in diffi- 
culty, from the fact that it would have 
undergone the utmost preliminary sift- 
ing. Under the circumstances, he hoped 
the House of Commons, which was as- 
sembled for the purpose of imposing only 
necessary taxes upon the people, would 
not take upon itself the perilous task of 
forcing upon the country an expen- 
diture which the Government, acting on 
the best ability they possessed to judge 
with regard to it, emphatically declared 
to be totally unnecessary. 
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Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he had brought forward the Motion in 
order to avoid the scene which followed 
upon the fixing of the salaries to be 
paid to the new Members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council at £5,000 
a-year. On that occasion the appoint- 
ments went begging in Westminster 
Hall, on account of the salaries fixed, 
and it was only after a very singular in- 
terpretation had been put upon an Act 
of Parliament that a Judge was found 
to accept office. As surely as such a 
scene was repeated in respect to the pre- 
sent Bill, so surely would the country 
conclude that Parliament had lowered 
and degraded the last Court of Appeal 
in the country. He had not threatened 
the House of Commons by flourishing 
the House of Lords in its face—at any 
rate, he had not intended to do so. He 
had merely maintained that if the House 
of Lords was to surrender its jurisdic- 
tion, it had a right to consider whether 
the Court they were substituting in their 
place was a sufficient one. It was not, 
moreover, the fact that he was proposing 
to add the cost of five ex-Lord Chancel- 
lors. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, in a tone which was not re- 
spectful to those unfortunate octogena- 
rians, had said that of the five only one 
was fit for service; and if this was so, 
it would only involve an addition of 
£1,000 to the cost. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ex- 
plained that what he had said was not 
that those legal Lords were not fit to 
serve, but that you could not expect 
them to be fit in November, 1874, when 
this Bill would come into operation. 

Dr. BALL hoped his hon. and learned 
Friend would divide the Committee. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, do what 
they would, increase the salaries of these 
Judges as they might, they could never 
raise the new Court of Appeal to the 
dignity of the House of Lords. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 59; 
Noes 125: Majority €6. 


Mr. BOUVERIE said, the present 
Judge of the Court of Admiralty, who 
had important and onerous duties to dis- 
charge, held two or three other offices— 
the office of the Judge Advocate, the 
Dean of Arches, and the Mastership of 
Faculties —- an office of considerable 
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emolument. He proposed to insert a 
Proviso, that the Deanery of the Arches 
and Mastership of Faculties should not 
be tenable by any Judge of the High 
Court of Justice. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL hoped 
his right hon. Friend would not insist 
on the Amendment. The arrangements 
of the Bill were prospective, all present 
holders being left unaffected in their 
position, and if it should be found that 
any inconvenience arose under it, steps 
would be taken to alter it in the direc- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman’s Mo- 
tion. The arrangement with reference 
to the office of Judge Advocate could 
not be defended as a permanent one. It 
was merely provisional, and was now 
under consideration. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MATTHEWS moved, as an 
Amendment, in line 12, after ‘ year,” 
insert— 

“ Provided always, That the expenses of the 
judges who may be commissioned to go circuits 
as hereinafter provided shall be borne and paid 
in like manner as the expenses of the judges 
who go the winter circuit are now borne and 

id. ” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL hoped 
the Amendment would not be pressed. 
Six or seven highly competent men had 
gladly taken the office of Puisne Judge 
at the present salary and prospective 
pension after 15 years’ service; and he 
saw no reason why any addition should 
be made to the terms which had been so 
accepted with satisfaction to the public. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, it was pos- 
sible that in some instances the circuit 
expenses of a Judge would not come to 
£500 a-year. It was therefore objec- 
tionable in principle to pay a nominal 
salary subject to varying deductions. All 
fixed salaries ought to represent an ab- 
solute money payment, for indirect modes 
of payment were very bad, and for the 
most part we had got rid of them. In- 
stead, therefore, of calling the salary 
£5,000 and making deductions, it would 
be more honest to make the salary 
£4,500 and to pay circuit expenses. The 
expenses of the winter circuits were paid 
for the Judges, and why should not the 
others be similarly paid for ? 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the payment 
of expenses in addition to salaries as 
suggested by the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford opened the door to abuse, as in the 
case of the Lunacy Commissioners, who 
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charged at the rate of 1s. 6d. a mile, 
and received hundreds a-year more than 
they spent without the Treasury having 
power to interfere. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, the abuse 
stated did not invalidate the principle 
he had advocated. 

Mr. HENLEY urged that it would 
be an unfortunate mistake to leave room 
for any inequality in the payment of the 
Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
who ought all to be placed on the same 
footing by making them pay these ex- 
penses of going circuit out of their own 

ckets. The result of inequality would 

@ the acceptance of the office by inferior 
men, the unsatisfactory discharge of cir- 
cuit duties in civil and criminal divisions, 
and the consequent increase of avoidable 
litigation in the High Court. The circuit 
expenses were not personal only, but 
included those of the staff which the 
Judge was obliged to take with him on 
circuit. 

Mr. HUNT hoped the circuit ex- 
penses would not be considered stereo- 
typed. Much of the present expense 
might be dispensed with—it was due to 
the observance of customs which had 
come down to us from remote antiquity. 
The Judges invited magistrates and 
grand jurors to dinner; and although 
he personally knew that Judges were 
good company, he did not see why they 
should be called upon to entertain magis- 
trates and members of the Bar when 
they went circuit. The Judgvs had to 
carry round skilled cooks with assistants, 
and preparations were always made to 
entertain the grand jury and others. 
The facilities of locomotion were so great 
that it was often difficult to get a quorum 
of magistrates to stay to dine with the 
Judge; although, however, the company 
might be small, the contractors’ bill 
might be great. It was a great tax 
upon the Judges, and he thought they 
might curtail these hospitalities without 

iving offence to anyone. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it was proposed as soon as the existing 
race of Judges was extinct, that all the 
Puisne Judges should be subject to 
exactly the same duties and receive the 
same salaries in the High Court of Jus- 
tice. The Puisne Judgeships were under- 
taken upon the understanding that these 
expenses would have to be borne; but 
he trusted that in the advancement of 
time some of the charges entailed by 
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profuse hospitality might be done away 
with. 


Amendment negatived. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrornzy 
GENERAL, new clause in lieu of red ink 
Clause B (Retiring pensions of future 
Judges of High Court of Justice, and 
ordinary Judges of Court of Appeal) ; 
new Clause (Power to Court of Chancery 
to direct action to be brought); new 
clause in lieu of red ink Clause D (Fees 
to be taken by District Registrars) ; new 
clause in lieu of red ink Clause E (Pro- 
visions as to officers paid out of fees)— 
brought up, and read the first and second 
time, and added to the Bill. 


New Clause in lieu of red ink Clause F 
(Salaries and pensions of officers)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


On Motion, That the clause be read 
the second time, 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to make 
a proposal in the interests of the Cham- 
ber clerks of the Judges. They were 
officers who discharged useful functions 
and were attached to the persons of the 
Judges, and his Proviso was, that they 
should be put into the position of civil 
servants, without waiting until the 
Judge was promoted to the Appellate 
Court or otherwise. He begged to move 
to add at end of clause— 

“ Provided that any person who at the time of 
the-passing of this Act shall be attached to the 
person of any: judge, and who in the opinion of 
the person having the appointment is competent 
to fill any office under this Act, the duties of 
which are analogous to those he has been up 
to that time discharging, shall be entitled ac- 
cording to seniority of appointment to be nomi- 
nated to such office, and upon his retirement 
from such office, if he has served in it fora 
period of ten years, the Treasury may take into 
consideration in awarding him a pension for his 
services during the time when he was attached 
to the person of such judge.” 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had a pre- 
vious Amendment, that every officer to 
be hereinafter appointed in pursuance of 
this part of this Act, ‘‘and whose whole 
time shall be devoted to the duties of 
his office,” shall be deemed to be em- 
ployed in the permanent civil service. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could not agree to the Proviso moved 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Northamptonshire (Mr. 
Hunt), because its adoption would im- 
ply that the 16 Chamber clerks should 
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have a kind of statutable right to a per- 
manent civil service appointment. The 
position of the present Chamber clerks 
would not be affected by the Bill. Their 
tenure of office depended on the judi- 
cial life of the Judges who had appointed 
them, and the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to make them permanent civil 
servants with a right to a pension. He 
objected to such a proposal, but doubt- 
less on the appointment of the permanent 
Chamber clerks, the claims of such of 
the present clerks as were competent for 
the duties would be considered. 

Mr. HUNT observed that some of 
the existing clerks would be prejudiced 
by the Bill, because their appointments 
would end upon their masters becoming 
members of the Court of Appeal; butif 
the clerks were to have favourable con- 
sideration in reference to appointments 
to analogous offices, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. JAMES inquired whether it was 
contemplated that there should be three 
clerks to each Judge? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ex- 
plained that the Chamber clerks would 
not be attached to the persons of the 
Judges, but would be permanent officers 
of the Courts. There would probably 
be not more than half the present 
number. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to; and added to the Bill. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER moved a new 
clause, enabling Her Majesty by letters 
patent to increase the number of Judges 
in the High Court, on the Report of 
the Council of Judges declaring the ad- 
dition to be required, and an Address 
to the House of Commons based on that 
Report. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that he could not accept the clause, espe- 
cially as it proposed that an additional 
Judge should be appointed without any 
action on the part of the House of 
Lords. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

Schedule. 

Section 1 (Form of action in High 
Court). 

Mr. GREGORY pointed out that the 
system of proceeding in the Court of 
Chancery, which put the plaintiff and 
defendant in exact possession of the posi- 
tion in which they stood, at a glance was 
much more operative and simple than 
the system of pleading in the Common 
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Law Courts. There were at present 
three modes of commencing suits—that 
was, by bill in Chancery, by writ of 
summons, and by plaint in the County 
Court. The Bill proposed that all suits 
in the High Court should be commenced 
by writ of summons, but he thought that 
this would be an inconvenient course, 
and he should prefer that the proceed- 
ing should be something like that now 
adopted in the County Courts. To ac- 
complish that, he would move, in page 
46, line 16, after ‘‘a,” to leave out ‘‘ writ 
of summons”’ and insert ‘‘ plaint.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ob- 
jected to the Amendment and said, that 
by far the greatest number of cases 
under the Bill would be Common Law 
cases, and it was, therefore, thought 
with a view to simplicity, that the writ 
should be adopted for Chancery cases, so 
as to have but one system for Chancery 
and Common Law procedures. This 
mode of proceeding had been recom- 
mended by a number of Judges who had 
carefully considered the matter. 

Mr. MATTHEWS, who had a similar 
Amendment on the Paper, strongly sup- 
ported the principle involved, and re- 
commended that the formal language in 
use on those writs—namely, ‘‘ Victoria, 
by the grace of God,” &c., ‘‘ greeting,” 
should be got rid of, and the nature 
of the action stated on the face of the 
writ, instead of on the back of it. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE supported the 
Amendment, on the ground that the 
proceedings would be shortened in cases 
where judgment went by default. In 
the County Courts a similar procedure 
was found to conduce greatly to the 
speedy and the cheap administration of 
the law. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER remarked 
that in a clause already passed, the pro- 
ceedings in the district registries were 
to commence with a writ of summons. 
He thought it most essential to the 
working of this Act that simplicity 
should be introduced in the course of the 
procedure. The writ of summons seemed 
to him to be the best process to which 
they could resort in the first instance, 
and he therefore hoped his hon. Friend 
would not press his Amendment. 

Dr. BALL suggested the withdrawal 
of the Amendment, on the ground of the 
extensive alterations which it would 
necessitate in the Bill. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
it had been found in equity that people 
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would not print nonsense. He thought, 
therefore, that the object the hon. Mem- 
ber had in view was a desirable one, and 
he hoped to attain it in another way, by 
moving that at the end of the clause 
words should be inserted giving to the 
plaintiff, if he thought fit, the power of 
inserting on the writ of summons such 
particulars of his claim as he chose to 
set forth, provided that those should not 
be added to the ordinary costs. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Section 2 (Action to be commenced by 
writ). 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved at 
end to insert the words— 

“Provided, that a plaintiff, if he thinks fit, 
may commence his action by filing a printed 
statement with the writ, or a suitable endorse- 
ment in lieu of the writ; but any costs in- 
curred thereby shall be borne by the plaintiff.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ob- 
jected to this as calculated to increase 
, unnecessarily. 

R. VERNON HARCOURT re- 
marked that if they were going to dis- 
cuss the procedure in detail, on Amend- 
ments of which no Notice had been 
given, they never would get to an end. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Section 30 (Mode of trying actions) ; 
and Section 31 (Notice of mode of trial 


to be given). 

Mr. JAMES said, he had Amend- 
ments to propose in those sections which 
provided for the mode of trial, As they 
stood in the Bill they appeared to strike 
at the very existence of trial by jury. 
The 30th section provided that actions 
should be tried and heard either before 
a Judge or Judges, or before a Judge 
sitting with assessors, to be selected by 
himself in each case, or before a Judge 
and jury, or before an official or special 
referee, with or without assessors. The 
31st section provided that the plaintiff 
might give notice of trial by any of the 
modes of service, but that on application 
by the defendant the Court or the Judge 
should determine how the action was to 
be tried. He had the greatest reverence 
for the judicial Bench; but they had 
very peculiar feelings and opinions upon 
many points in the exercise of their dis- 
cretionary jurisdiction, and as it was 
possible that the 15 Judges might differ 
one from the other upon a point of prac- 
tice, it was desirable that the mode of 
trial should be defined. He would, 
therefore, propose in page 52, line 7, 
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to leave out ‘‘to be selected by himself 
in each case,” in line 11, after ‘‘may” 
to insert ‘‘ upon giving orders;”’ same 
line after ‘‘ Court,” insert ‘‘ that he de- 
sires to have the action tried before a 
Judge and jury be entitled to have the 
same so tried.”’ 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he did not object to the Amendments. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was afraid 
that although the Rules under the 
Schedule might be well fitted for Chan- 
cery appeals, they would be the means 
of introducing confusion into the Com- 
mon Law procedure, as, for instance, in 
the case of the enactment that all ap- 
peals should be ‘‘ by way of re-hearing.”’ 
He thought it would be better to leave 
the matter to the Judges, who he con- 
sidered had power otherwise to do all 
that was here provided for. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that Sections 49 to 58, 
inclusive, be omitted from the Schedule. 

Amendment negatived. 

Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; Motion made, and Ques- 


tion proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill, as 
amended, be taken into consideration 
upon Thursday.” 


PRIVILEGE—THE APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
—SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
—SCOTCH AND IRISH APPEALS. 


Mr. BOUVERIE: Before the House, 
Sir, fixes a day for the consideration of 
the Amendments I wish, with their per- 
mission, to make a few remarks on the 
question of Privilege which has been 
raised in the other House, and which is 
still pending, with respect to the appli- 
cation of the appellate part of this Bill 
to Scotland and Ireland, and on the pro- 
posal to re-commit the Bill, with a view 
to the insertion of clauses enabling their 
Lordships, if they think fit, to include 
Ireland and Scotland in its operation. 
Let me remind the House that that ques- 
tion has not been put forward by the 
House of Lords in any tangible or in- 
telligible shape—in any form which 
would enable us to obtain what I may 
call official information with regard to 
it, Technically, the House of Commons 
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has no knowledge of the claim put for- 
ward by their Lordships, and we could 
not even gather it from the proceedings 
of the other House, which are on our 
Table from day today ; we merely know 
something of the kind from the reports 
of speeches made in that House. Most 
of us have, no doubt, read a speech of 
a distinguished Member of the other 
House, in which he puts forward a cer- 
tain claim of Privilege; but I believe 
the greater part, if not the whole, of 
this House—and I imagine everybody 
else who has attempted to investigate 
the case with candour and fairness— 
looks upon that claim as being utterly 
baseless and unsubstantial. But, Sir, 
I, for one, do not think it is desirable to 
embark upon a discussion of the ques- 
tion thus raised, particularly on a mea- 
sure of this sort. The measure itself is 
one of such substantial public advan- 
tage, one so anxiously looked for by the 
country, and likely to lead to such great 
and important results, and to be so bene- 
ficial in the promotion of the administra- 
tion of justice, that nothing could be 
more undesirable than that it should be 
lost in the midst of a. contest between 
the two Houses of Parliament as to the 
Privileges of the one House or the other. 
I wish the House to bear in mind that 
not only is there nothing before us as- 
serting this Privilege; but, so far as I 
am aware, there is nothing on record in 
the Journals and records of the other 
House to substantiate it. It is true, a 
statement has been quoted as made by 
a noble and learned Lord of very great 
judicial eminence some 20 or 30 years 
ago (Lord Lyndhurst); but we all know, 
if we know anything of that noble and 
learned Lord and his ability, that he 
was a masterly advocate, and that when 
he had a case to make he was not par- 
ticularly scrupulous with regard to the 
weapons he made use of. And, there- 
fore, a statement made by that noble 
and learned Lord—however eminent he 
may have been as an advocate, or how- 
ever distinguished a Member of the 
House of Lords he may have been—is 
really no evidence at all of there being 
any foundation for this claim. And I 
cannot but imagine that if there had 
been any real and substantial founda- 
tion on the records of the House of 
Lords for such a claim as this, we should 
have heard of it long ago. It would 
have been introduced in the argument 
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of the noble and learned Lord who put 
forward the claim, and therefore I say 
there is nothing on the Journals of the 
House of Lords to support or substan- 
tiate it, and there is nothing on the 
records of this House acknowledging or 
even referring to it. I must say, there- 
fore, I think it would be most unde- 
sirable that there should be placed on 
our records any evidence at of there 
having been such a preposterous demand 
made as that which was put forward by 
the noble and learned Lord. Well, now, 
I wish the House to remark, that if we 
take the course which was suggested the 
other evening in reference to this ques- 
tion by my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, we shall prac- 
tically upon our records, by sending up 
an imperfect Bill, be admitting this 
claim of the House of Lords, and we 
shall be giving them an opportunity of 
putting on their records a statement of 
their claim, and the fact that we have 
furnished them with incontrovertible 
evidence of the justice of such claim. 
Sir, I think it is most undesirable on 
both hands that that should be the case. 
We know by surreptitious means—be- 
cause reports of debates in the House of 
Lords are irregular—that some ambitious 
and able lawyer in that House, of great 
eminence and distinction, has in the 
course of a speech there put forward a 
claim of that kind. But as a body—as the 
House of Commons—we know nothing of 
that; and I own I think it would be taking 
a very unwise and imprudent course if we 
were to lose sight of our great object, 
and risk the loss of this great measure 
by entering into a contest with the other 
House on this subject. I think the 
House should take no notice of it what- 
ever. The Motion for the re-committal 
of the Bill, of which Notice must be 
given in the course of the evening, has 
only one object—to extend to Irish and 
Scotch appeals the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the new Court. That is a most 
important object to keep in view, and it 
is one which I ventured to suggest to 
this House. I think it is impossible for 
anybody with a grain of sense to con- 
tend that, when you have removed 
from the House of Lords their ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in English cases, 
which form the great bulk of the ap- 
peal business, the Scotch and Irish 
cases should still be permanently sub- 
mitted to their jurisdiction. All the 
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arguments in favour of taking away the 
English appellate juriediction rhea the 
House of Lords apply with ten-fold force 
to the Irish and the Scotch appeals. Men 
of sense even in the other House—and 
there are a great many men of sense 
there—would never seek to maintain 
their appellate jurisdiction merely over 
Scotch and Irish appeals, unless, indeed, 
some side issue were raised or their pre- 
judices were excited by a question of 
Privileges. This is only a matter of 
time, and of a very short time. The 
new Appellate Court is not to come into 
operation until November in next year. 
ua is, therefore, ample time, without 
running the risk of engaging the House 
in these useless controversies on this 
question of Privilege, to succeed in the 
object we have in view and provide that 
that great Appellate Court should deal 
with appeals from the three kingdoms. 
As a Scotch Member, I feel the strength 
of the proposition that the same Court 
should hear both English and Scotch 
appeals; but I also feel the reasonable- 
ness of the demand which Englishmen 
may fairly make —namely, that the 
chance of establishing a good Appellate 
Court for England shall not be lost 
merely for the satisfaction of making an 
attempt to extend its jurisdiction to 
Scotch appeals. I wish, therefore, to 
urge upon my right hon. Friend and his 
Calengebe that, as far as my humble 
judgment goes, the judicious and proper 
course is not now to re-commit the Bill, 
with a view to extend the appellate juris- 
diction of the new Court, but allow this 
promising opening to a quarrel to drop 
altogether, and thus set an example of 
good sense and temper to the other 
House—an example which I hope they 
are always ready to follow. I invite my 
right hon. Friend, therefore, to give an 
undertaking that early next Session this 
defect in the Bill will be remedied by 
the introduction of a supplementary one, 
and that he will then be ready to pro- 
pose the extension of the appellate juris- 
diction to Ireland and Scotland. There 
is, however, one Amendment on the 
Paper of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, for extending the qualification 
of the Judges in the Appellate Court 
from barristers in this country to Irish 
barristers and Scotch advocates. That 
Amendment should, I think, be made; 
but the Bill does not require re-com- 
mittal for such a purpose, and I trust 
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that, if the course I have be 
taken that Amendment may be made 
upon the rt. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I must ex- 
press my entire concurrence in the sug- 
gestion made by my right hon. Friend, 
which I strongly recommend her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to accept. I listened 
with great satisfaction the other night 
to the observations made by my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment on the subject of Privileges, which 
cannot be said with accuracy to be 
claimed by the House of Lords, but as 
to which we had notice that the House 
of Lords will be invited to assert them if 
this Bill is sent up, depriving the House 
of Lords of the appellate jurisdiction 
over Scotch and Irish appeals. The 
more one looks at this possible claim of 
Privilege on the part of the House of 
Lords, the stronger appear to be the 
precedents against the validity of such a 
claim. I therefore think the House 


would be perfectly justified in sending 
up the Bill, with the Amendments of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General ; 
but I am perfectly satisfied that it would 
not be consistent with our dignity to 
enter into such a contest with the other 


House. My right hon. Friend, there- 
fore, showed good sense in the course 
which he proposed to take—namely, to 
avoid any possible collision with the 
House of Lords on the question, thereby 
risking the loss of a very valuable Bill 
upon the consideration of which great 
time has been spent. At the same time 
I think the course which he indicated was 
a dangerous course with reference to 
this question of Privilege. We are in- 
vited to send the Bill up to the other 
House in an imperfect state, indicating 
our wishes, but not inserting the clauses 
which are necessary to give effect to 
those wishes. But in adopting this 
course should we not be saying in effect 
that we shrink from doing what we 
_ think we have a right to do, because 
we should thereby come into collision 
with the other House; and should we 
not be inviting the other House to do 
what they say they have a right to do? 
It seems to me that we should thus be 
creating a precedent against ourselves, 
and should be practically surrendering 
the very question of Privilege which we 
assert. There are other considerations 
which appear to me to make it desirable 
that the question of the Irish and Scotch 
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appellate jurisdiction should receive 
more consideration than has yet been 
given to it. I am not authorized to 
speak on behalf of anyone, but the 
Scotch and Irish Members with whom I 
have communicated concur in that 
opinion, and say that nothing will be 
lost by delay; on the contrary, that 
good will result from delay, because in 
the next Session a Bill may be brought 
forward containing provisions to obviate 
any of the inconveniences which might 
arise under the present measure. It 
would not be right to call upon my right 
hon. Friend for any opinion at present, 
nor ask him to pledge himself to take 
any particular course ; but I do ask him 
to consider whether it would not be 
better to send up the Bill as it stands, 
with any Amendment which may be 
needful upon the Report, reserving till 
next Session the question of extending 
the appellate jurisdiction of the new 
Court to Ireland and Scotland. I agree 
with my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bouverie) that it is impossible that if 
the House of Lords surrender their ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in English cases, they 
can retain it for the comparatively few 
cases that come to them from Scotland 
and Ireland. The loss of the appellate 
jurisdiction in those cases must neces- 
sarily follow. We may safely rely upon 
the result, and I should, therefore, be 
glad if my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government would abstain 
from moving the re-committal of the 
Bill, reserving to himself the right next 
Session of introducing a new measure 
to earry out the object he has in view. 
Mr. BUTT joined in the appeal which 
had been made to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
to postpone for the present the exten- 
sion of the new jurisdiction to Irish and 
Scotch appeals, but upon grounds dif- 
fering from those already urged. He 
hoped the question of extending the 
operation of the Bill to Ireland would 
not be pressed during the present Ses- 
sion ; for he had found that there was a 
strong opinion against it in that country 
founded on very valid objections. After 
carefully considering the provisions for 
transferring Irish appeals to the English 
Courts, he entertained a strong objection 
to such a transfer. That, however, was 
not the time for stating the grounds to 
that objection. He was prepared to do 
so, but the proper time would be if the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- | p 


ney General persevered in the Motion 
for re-committing the Bill. One objec- 
tion, however, lay upon the surface. 
It was a mistake to suppose that that 
was a Bill for substituting another tri- 
bunal for the House of Lords. It was 
really a Bill to substitute another tri- 
bunal for the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber, and so to supersede the necessity 
for appealing to the House of Lords. 
There was at present in England an 
appeal from the Judges to the full 
Court; from the full Court to the 
Exchequer Chamber; and afterwards 
to the House of Lords; and what was 
proposed was to make one Oourt of 
Appeal only—the Court of Exchequer 
Chambers. It was not proposed, how- 
ever, to do that in Ireland. The Court 
of Exchequer Chamber there was to be 
left untouched, and there were still to 
be three appeals; but an English Court 
was to be set up as a Oourt of Appeal 
for Ireland instead of the House of 
Lords. The scheme of the Bill for Ire- 
land was to strengthen the intermediate 
Court of Appeal, making it so strong as 
to supersede the necessity of appealing 
to the House of Lords. The Bill for 
Ireland, therefore, would become a 


totally different Bill from that which 
was applicable to England. After the 
predominant opinion expressed on the 
other side, he was almost afraid to say 
that, in his opinion, a great mistake 
had been made in taking from the 
House of Lords its appellate jurisdic- 


tion. He did not believe it would be 
possible, by any new tribunal, to replace 
the great traditions and the prestige 
which belonged at present to the House 
of Lords. Apart from that question, 
however, the House was not in a posi- 
tion now to deal with the Irish appellate 
jurisdiction, as they were doing with 
the English. It was proposed by the 
Bill that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
and the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland 
should sit on appeals in this country ; 
but how could they leave the business 
of their own Courts, without the substi- 
tution of a new Court for the Irish 
Exchequer Chamber. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland and the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland would come to sit as 
strangers in a Court to which they were 
unaccustomed. They would feel that 
they were inferior members of that 
Court. He was not sure that the Irish 
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e would be satisfied with the pro- 
position of the Bill to transfer from the 
present highest Court of es for the 
three kingdoms the jurisdiction which 
it had hitherto exercised in the case of 
appeals from Ireland to an English 
Court only co-ordinate with the Courts 
in Ireland from which those appeals 
were to come. That proceeding had 
been tried in the time of Lord Mansfield, 
with an unfavourable result; and he 
was not sure that the people of Ireland 
would be satisfied if the decision of the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber in Ireland 
were reversed by Judges in England. He 
had no right to speak on behalf of any 
one but himself; but he believed the 
objection he entertained to the Amend- 
ment introduced with reference to this 
matter was very largely shared by people 
in Ireland. Why should there be any 
hurry on this subject of dealing with 
appeals from Ireland? The people of 
Ireland had suffered under grievances 
for many a generation, and for a Session 
or two more they could contentedly wait 
to see how this plan as to the hearing 
of English appeals worked before asking 
that it should be extended to Irish ap- 
peals. He would say—‘‘ Mat eaxperi- 
mentum im corpore vilt;”’ but for once 
let an experiment on a vile body be 
made in England. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment would accede to his request, 
that so far as concerned Ireland the 
proposition about a transfer of jurisdic- 
tion in the matter of appeals—or, in 
other words, an attempt to place a sort 
of excrescence upon the Irish system of 
judicature—would be delayed for a Ses- 
sion or two. 

Dr. BALL said, he did not agree in 
the views which had been expressed 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick, for one of the main reasons 
which induced him to consent to a 
transfer of Irish Appeals to the same 
Court as that which the Bill proposed 
should be constituted to hear English 
appeals was, that such transfer would 
further consolidate an intimate union 
between the two countries. With that 
object in view, he thought it was most 
undesirable that there should be pro- 
claimed such an essential difference be- 
tween the two countries as was im- 
plied in the demand that there should be 
one tribunal for hearing English appeals 
and another for hearing Irish appeals. 
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A large majority of the Irish Members 
were ready to vote with him on this 
question, and he was supported in it not 
merely by Members on his own side of the 
House ; on the contrary, he had the sup- 
rt of hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
iberal side. He deeply regretted that 
the hon. and learned Member for Cork 
_ Downing), who knew well the 
eeling of the Irish people, and par- 
ticularly of the legal portion of that 
eople, was absent. That hon. and 
Tosined Gentleman felt deeply on this 
question ; and in the very last conversa- 
tion he had with him he urged him not 
to give way on this subject. He (Dr. 
Ball) did not like delay. He was satis- 
fied with the terms which had been 
offered by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, who had 
offered everything which Ireland or the 
Irish Bar ought to demand. There was 
no certainty that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be at the head of the Go- 
vernment another year, or, if he was, he 
might not be disposed to offer the same 
terms again. In opposition to the sug- 
gestion that the question concerning the 
hearing of Irish appeals should be de- 
layed, he must say that he recollected 
the promise solemnly made by his noble 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that he would introduce a Bill relating 
to Labourers’ Dwellings in Ireland, and 
from that day to this not only had he not 
brought in such a Bill, but he (Dr. Ball) 
did not believe that there was a draft 
or a sketch of it in the well-supplied 
pigeon-holes of the Irish Office. The 
fact was, no Government wished to em- 


bark on Irish questions unless pressure. 


was exercised. There was an oppor- 
tunity now of pressing the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment; good terms had been offered by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and if the 
offer of those terms were not accepted, 
hon. Members would act very short- 
sightedly with reference to the interests 
of Ireland. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he thought the very candid speech of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Dr. Ball) 
would explain the situation in which 
they were placed with reference to the 
House of Lords. The Government, by 
accepting the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie), had created all the diffi- 
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culties in which the House of Commons 
was placed. They accepted it because 
the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
was supposed to represent the Scotch 
Members, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dub- 
lin the Irish Members. It was theright 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kilmar- 
nock who asked the House to commit 
this dreadful breach of the Privileges of 
the House of Lords, and it was well he 
was going to be supported by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Member 
for Buckinghamshire. The only mistake 
which was made by the Government was 
that they did not take a division on the 
subject, because if a division had been 
taken on the Motion of the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock, it would have 
been seen that the Scotch Members voted 
with him, that the majority of the Irish 
Members voted with the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, and 
that the Conservative party voted under 
the direction of their Leader to do the 
very act for which the House of Com- 
mons was now attacked as a gross breach 
of Privilege of the House of Lords. That 
that was the view taken by the Leaders 
on either side nobody could doubt for a 
moment. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) was not now present, but he made 
a very elaborate and ingenious speech 
objecting to the course taken. He re- 
ferred to almost every possible topic. 
The one topic which was conspicuous by 
its absence was the question of a breach 
of the Privilege of the House of Lords. 
Now, could it be conceived to be possible 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, whose great 
reputation had been built up in the 
House of Commons, would have will- 
ingly and intentionally consented to that 
House committing a breach of the Pri- 
vilege of the House of Lords? Certainly 
not. The right hon. Gentleman was 
much too tender of the honour and re- 
putation of the House of Commons to 
have taken any such course,‘and if he 
did not urge an objection about a breach 
of the Privilege of the House of Lords, 
it was because he thought such an ob- 
jection could not be well founded. There 
had been a speech made by an eminent 
and learned Lord on this subject, and 
there had been a speech by the Prime 
Minister and Leader of the House of 


Commons. As to those two speeches, 
N 
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one was an assertion and the other was 
a counter-assertion. One assertion was 
as good as another “‘and a great deal 
better.” But he must venture to ask 
the attention of the House, as that ques- 
tion of breach of Privilege had been 
raised, to a precedent which occurred at 
a very important epoch. In 1675, the 
House of Commons sent up a message 
to the House of Lords objecting to the 
exercise of their judicial functions, and 
requesting a conference between the two 
Houses on the subject. The message 
which the Lords sent in reply—28th of 
May, 1675—was as follows :— 


“That the Lords did not agree to a conference 
when the whole matter concerned the judicature 
of the Lords, on which they could admit no de- 
bate nor grant any conference. But this pre- 
sent Message being for a conference as to the 
privileges of their House—that is, House of 
Commons—the Lords have agreed, always pro- 
vided that nothing be offered at the conference 
that may any way concern their Lordships’ 
judicature.” 

The answer of the House of Commons to 
this claim of the House of Lords was as 
follows :— 

“That the House of Commons do agree with 
the Lords that conferences between the two 
Houses are essential to Parliamentary proceed- 
ings when they are agreed in the usual and Par- 
liamentary way, but the manner of the Lords’ 
agreement to the Conference to have been on 
Friday, the 28th of May, in the Painted Cham- 
ber with limitation and proviso, did necessitate 
the House of Commons to forbear to meet at 
that Conference, and gave the first interruption 
to Parliamentary proceedings in conferences be- 
tween the two Houses. For that the Conference 
desired by the Commons was upon their Privi- 
leges concerned in the Answer of the Lords to 
a Message of the House of Commons, sent to 
the Lords the 17th of May, in the case of Mr. 
Onslow, to which the Lords did not agree, but 
did only agree to a Conference concerning their 
Privileges in general, without reference to the 
case of the said Mr. Onslow, which was the only 
subject-matter of the desired Conference. The 
limitation in the Lords’ agreement to a Confer- 
ence, with proviso that nothing be offered at the 
Conference that may in any way concern the 
Lords’ judicature, is in effect a denial of any 
Conference at all upon the subject upon which 
it was desired which ought not to be. The ju- 
dicature which the Lords claim in appeals against 
a Member of the House of Commons, and the 
privilege of that House in that case is so in- 
volved that no conference can be upon the 
matter without some way touching the former. 
That this manner of agreeing to a conference 
with any limitation or proviso is against the 
course of proceedings between the two Houses 
in coming to conferences, and doth seem to place 
a power in the managers of such conferences to 
judge whether such provisos be broken or not, 
and accordingly to proceed or break off the con- 
ference upon their own judgments. The House 
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of Commons doubt not, but that, when the Lords 
have considered of what is delivered at this Con- 
ference, the good correspondence which the 
Lords express their desire to continue between 
the two Houses (which the Commons are no less 
careful to maintain) will induce them to remove 
the present interruption of coming to confe- 
rences, and therefore to agree to the conference 
as it was desired by the House of Commons, 
upon the privileges of their House concerned in 
the Lords’ Answer to the Message of the House 
of Commons in the Case of Mr. Onslow: That 
the particular limitation, that nothing be offered 
at the Conference, that may any way concern 
the judicature of the Lords, appears unreason- 
able ; for that their Lordships’ judicature in 
Parliament is circumscribed by the laws of the 
land as to their proceedings and judgments; 
and is, as well as all other Courts, subjected to 
Parliament.” —[ Parl. History, iv. 732-3.] 

That was the language of the House of 
Commons when the question of Privilege 
in respect of their judicature was raised, 
and that language formed an important 
item in our constitutional history. The 
result of this difference between the 
two Houses appeared to have been the 
dissolution of the first Parliament of 
Charles II., which had then sat for 15 
years. Two days after the occurrence 
to which he had just referred, the King 
came down to Parliament and, with the 
ready wit and sharp-sightedness that 
distinguished him, he made a speech 
that accurately described the situation, 
and which was somewhat germane to the 
situation in which the House now found 
itself. He said— 

“My Lords and Gentlemen: You may re- 
member, that, at the meeting of this Session, I 
told you no endeavour would be wanting to 
make the continuance of this Parliament im- 
practicable. I am sorry that experience hath 
so quickly showed you the truth of what I then 
said; but I hope that you are well convinced, 
that the intent of all these contrivances is only 
to procure a Dissolution.” —[Zdid. 737.] 
Probably, the same observation might 
be equally applicable at the present 
moment to a quarrel which seemed to 
have been most unnecessarily attempted 
to be picked between the two Houses of 
Parliament. It was for those reasons 
that he entirely concurred in the view 
that had been taken of the matter by 
the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock. 
It appeared to him that the House of 
Commons had two things to do, and that 
they must try-and combine them—first, 
pass the Bill; and secondly, not to admit 
the claim of Privilege which had been 
set up bythe Lords. The question was, 
how could those objects be best attained. 
If, in order to pass the Bill, it were 
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necessary t0 admit the Lords’ claim to 
Privilege, he would rather lose the Bill 
than admit their claim. He did not, 
however, think that that was necessary. 
In the first place, this was a claim ad- 
vanced not by the House of Lords—the 
claim did not appear upon the records 
of either House of Parliament, and if it 
were passed by as an idle wind nothing 
would remain of it beyond the speech 
of the noble and learned Lord who had 
set it up, and the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment in that House in reply to it. 
By adopting the suggestion of the right 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock the Bill 
would be saved, while the claim of the 
Lords would not be admitted; whereas 
if the Bill containing imperfect clauses 
were to be sent up to the other House, 
in order that it might be perfected there, 
it might be construed as a yielding to 
the claim of the Lords. Under those 
circumstances he joined with the right 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock in appeal- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister not to pursue the course 
he had indicated the other day, but 
having got the Bill out of Committee, 
to go on with the Report, and to send 
it up to the House of Lords, and so 
remove all pretext whatever for ad- 
vancing that dissolution in the manner 
to which King Charles IT. had referred. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
had given Notice, at an earlier part of 
the evening, of a Motion which would 
distinctly raise the question of Privilege, 
which ought to rest upon some ohne 
footing than the mere dicta of text 
writers and doubtful precedents. He 
advised the House to decline to take 
upon themselves at this period of the 
Session the responsibility of altering the 
whole of the law of Irish and Scotch 
appeals. It appeared to him that this 
claim of the House of Lords, which had 
been somewhat ostentatiously made, not 
by the House of Lords, but by a single 
Member of that House, amounted to 
this—that it was not competent for the 
House of Commons, in the most minute 
degree, to alter any Bill sent down from 
the House of Lords touching its appellate 
jurisdiction, That appeared to him to 
be a most dangerous proposition, and 
one which it would not be consistent 


with the dignity of the House of Com- 


mons to pass overin silence. If there 
was one thing more than another in 
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which the people were interested, and 
over which it was the duty of that House, 
as guardians of the rights of the people 
to watch, it was the administration of 
justice, and if that House were to hesi- 
tate to express its opinion on the judi- 
cial functions of the House of Lords, 
it would not only be surrendering one 
of its greatest Privileges, but be com- 
mitting a great national wrong. The 
passage relied on by Lord Cairns in 
Blackstone did not apply, because it 
was written by him in reference to the 
Lords not in their judicial capacity, but 
as Members of the Legislature, and if 
it were not, the point was far too im- 
portant to be settled by a text writer, 
however eminent. To re-commit the 
Bill would be a grave mistake, for, sup- 
posing the Bill to be passed by the 
Lords in the shape in which it was now 
proposed to be sent up to them, they 
would actually create two new Judges 
with nothing to do. He, therefore, 
thought the House was bound before 
parting with the Bill, to enter its em- 
phatic protest against the claim set up 
by the House of Lords. It was said that 
what was good for England was good for 
Scotland and Ireland, and earlier in the 
Session such an argument would be un- 
answerable ; but just now the shadow of 
the long vacation was upon the House, 
and the question in every man’s mind 
was—‘‘ How soon can we get out of this 
place?” It would be absolutely neces- 
sary to deal ultimately with this question 
of Irish and Scotch appeals; but when 
that time came it ought to be considered 
as a whole, and clauses for Scotland and 
Ireland ought not to be pitchforked into 
a Bill for England. ‘Take away the 
English appeals, and the House of Lords 
would die of inanition. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
that this Bill, as amended, be considered 
on Thursday next. The whole of this 
discussion has been, according to my 
judgment, somewhat premature. It 
would have been more properly raised 
on the question of the re-committal of 
the Bill, which has not yet been pro- 
posed. I submit this observation to the 
House that, on the Motion that this Bill 
be considered on Thursday next, no 
Amendment could be moved, except as 
to the time at which the consideration of 
the Bill should be taken; and therefore 
any discussion not relevant to an Amend- 
ment of that kind is out of place. 
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Mrz. OSBORNE MORGAN said, after 
that intimation from the Chair he would 
not, of course, continue his remarks; 
but in making them, he was only follow- 
ing the example of other hon. and right 
hon. Members. He would only express 
a desire that the. Prime Minister would 
accede to the universally expressed opi- 
nion of the House. 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN, as an Irish 
Member, did not concur in the observa- 
tions of the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt). His impression 
was, that one of the Irish Judges at all 
events, and that was the Lord Chancellor, 
would have no particular difficulty in 
attending any Appeal Court in England. 
He deprecated delay; but at the same 
time, the passing of a Bill for the 
United Kingdom or for any portion 
of it that year was a comparatively 
unimportant matter; the more im- 
portant question was, whether, on a 
great question of Imperial policy, the 
one Bill should not embrace the three 
kingdoms. The questions of Irish and 
Scotch judicature could not be postponed 
in the nonchalant manner assumed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Harcourt), who addressed them as 
a monitor from the depdt centre of Ox- 
ford. Was that an occasion on which they 
ought to legislate for England? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”?] That cheer of his hon. and 
learned Friend was not a cheering cheer. 
He supported the views of his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Dr. Ball) and he 
believed his opinions were shared by 
Irish Members generally. [ Mr. Mircne. 
Henry: No, no!] It was all very well 
for his hon. Friend, who wrote a letter 
to The Times once a week, to say, ‘‘ No, 
no;” but he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) had 
had experience in that House for 20 
years, while his hon. Friend had only 
been in it about two—so that his inter- 
ruption was out of place. As he had 
said before, he believed Irish Members 
generally were in favour of there being 
only one Court of Appeal for the United 
Kingdom. He therefore wished to ad- 
vance as far as he could the view of the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin, that this great 
question ought to be considered in the 
Imperial Parliament as one affecting the 
United Kingdom, whether it was con- 
sidered now or next year, or by a new 
Parliament, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: In the few re- 
marks which I am about to make I shall 
endeavour to bear in mind the observa- 
tions that have fallen from the Chair; 
but I think, after so much has been 
said, and with so much ability and au- 
thority, in reference to the future course 
of this Bill, to be considered on Thurs- 
day next, perhaps I ought not to pass 
altogether unnoticed the appeal made to 
the Government. I am bound to say 
with regard to the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt), whether or not we may ultimately 
agree with his conclusions, we shall 
arrive at them upon grounds totally and 
diametrically opposite to his. I am 
sorry, however, he has thought it ne- 
cessary to avow the opinions he has de- 
clared with regard to the best arrange- 
ments in regard to the Irish judicature. 
With respect to the speeches which have 
been made upon the subject, I have the 
good fortune to agree with their main 
principle. As far as I am concerned, I 
have no doubt there ought to be one 
final Court of Appeal for the three king- 
doms; and I have also no doubt, after 
listening to the very manly statement of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Ire- 
land (Dr. Ball), there will be one Court 
of Appeal for the three kingdoms, and 
that the just claim of Ireland has re- 
ceived a recognition which I believe 
will be permanent and effectual at the 
proper time, whether it be found prac- 
ticable or not to give effect to it during 
the present Session. I think it only 
just to say so much in answer to what 
has fallen from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. There has been no 
difference expressed among the speakers 
to-night with regard to the supposed 
Privilege which has threatened to be 
an impediment to our proceedings, and 
for my own part, all reflection confirms 
me in the conclusion that that Privilege 
is as purely visionary as any claim m 
the history of Parliament that ever was 
set up. On the other hand, those who 
share that opinion agree with the Go- 
vernment in thinking it is not desirable 
we should enter into controversy with 
the other House of Parliament upon the 
subject. It has been our desire to frame 
our course with reference to this prin- 
ciple—it might be, if the House of Com- 
mons were weaker than it is, it could 
not afford to pass by an occasion whey 
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its rights are challenged ; but it is be- 
cause it is strong in the breadth and 
depth of its popular base, as well as in 
great historical traditions, that we come 
freely to that conclusion which the public 
interest dictates as the best, on the 
whole, with reference to the circum- 
stances before us, and do not trouble 
ourselves about the question—what ob- 
servations or criticisms may be made 
upon the apparent surrender of rights, 
which, if we had thought. fit, we might 
have proceeded to urge?) The hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Mr. Har- 
court) has most justly laid the ground of 
the proceedings we should take in this 
case, when he says that we have two ob- 
jects to reconcile as well as we can. One 
is to promote the passing of this Bill, 
and the other is to hold ourselves clear 
from an acknowledgment of the claim 
which has been set up. On all these 
matters of principle the House is not 
likely to be disturbed by serious differ- 
ences. The point at which I should part 
company with the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock is in the very great pre- 
ference which he has expressed for one 
mode of proceeding over the other. He 


thinks if we were to pass a Bill consti- 


tuting a complete Court of Appeal and 
send it to the Lords, leaving it to them 
to insert the transference of appeals 
from the House of Lords, we should 
seriously compromise the rights of this 
House; but if we simply withdrew from 
the purpose, which certainly had been 
entertained, and which appeared at one 
time to meet, if not with the unanimous, 
at least with the general approval of 
the House, in that case no harm would 
be done. I say frankly this is a matter 
in which the Government is ready to be 
prompted and led by the general con- 
viction of the House. When we ac- 
cepted the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock on 
a former night, Member after Member 
in different parts of the House rose to 
express satisfaction with the course 
we had taken, and when, in pursuance 
of our announcement, we placed Amend- 
ments on the Notice Paper of the House 
we were no longer free to act and to 
recede from them, unless we ascertained 
in the first instance the feeling of the 
House. But I frankly own my opinion 
is that. we shall not—I mean the House 
will not—escape criticism, whatever 
course may be taken. In the one case, 
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as was most justly stated by my right 
hon. Friend, there will be a record in 
the official and authentic documents of 
this House; in the other case there will 
be none. But in either case it will 
remain as matter of history—as a mat- 
ter admitting of no moral doubt what- 
ever—that a claim of Privilege had been 
raised—I need not say by whom, not 
by the House of Lords—which might 
have affected the proceedings of the 
House of Lords; that that claim had 
been firmly, promptly, and generally 
repudiated by the House of Commons, 
but still that the House of Commons 
had thought it well, on the whole, to waive 
any controversy at the time and under the 
circumstances. I am quite ready, for my 
own part, to incur whatever disadvan- 
tage may arise from our decision. And 
I found myself distinctly and expressly 
on this one ground—that the House of 
Lords have sent us a Bill in which they 
have patriotically given up a great Pri- 
vilege and power of their own; and it 
is the consideration of that conduct on 
the part of the House of Lords which I 
think renders it right for us to meet 
them with courtesy and conciliation, 
even although the act which we perform 
might in the minds of persons not 
thoroughly informed lead to the suspi- 
cion that we have not been so jealous of 
our Privileges as we ought to be. I 
have said we were very willing to follow 
the feeling of the House on the choice 
of those two courses, the difference be- 
tween which does not touch the essence 
of this question. There is advantage, 
no doubt, in fixing at once the principle 
that a single Court of Appeal shall be 
established for the three kingdoms ; but 
I feel the force of the observation that 
undoubtedly there is also some disad- 
vantage in postponing the consideration 
of the intermediate appeals to a period 
different from that at which you are 
fixing the standard and tribunal of final 
appeal. The discussion we have heard 
has certainly gone far in my mind to 
show that we need not consider ourselves 
under any obligation of honour or cour- 
tesy to the House of Commons to perse- 
vere in the course we had proposed. 
Not only as to the speeches which have 
been made, and the authority of the 
speakers, but likewise the manner in 
which they have been received, justifies 
me, I think, in saying as much as that. 
I feel the general desire of the House 
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is to place us in a position of perfect 
freedom, without reference to any sup- 
posed pledge either to my right hon. 
Friend, or to anyone else, to take the 
course which may seem on the whole to 
be the best. I will, therefore, with the 
' permission of the House, act upon the 
suggestion of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Morpeth, and will not, 
without an opportunity for further con- 
sultation with my Colleagues, proceed 
at this moment to announce any positive 
intention. At the same time, I think it 
is desirable at this period of the Session 
that we should make known our inten- 
tion as early as possible, and, therefore, 
unless some unexpected difficulty arises, 
I will this evening and in the early part 
of to-morrow endeavour to ascertain 
their opinions on the matter; and I hope 
at the meeting of the House to-morrow, 
I may probably be in a position to state 
whether we think it requisite or not to 
proceed with that part of the measure. 
But I again assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite and those interested, 
especially either in the case of Ireland 
or of Scotland, that if we are released 
from any obligation to proceed at this 
moment with that portion of the Bill, 
we do not deem ourselves released from 
the obligation to give that just considera- 
tion to the claims of those two countries 
which we had intended to give if we 
had dealt with them this year. In any 
case we shall act on the suggestion of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Kilmarnock, and propose, not on the 
re-committal of the Bill—for it does not 
require re-committal—-but on the Re- 
port, one or more of those Amendments 
which relate to the qualifications of those 
who should be chosen to become mem- 
bers of the Court of Final Appeal. With 
those observations I shall cease to 
trouble the House any further; but I hope 
to-morrow—probably when the House 
meets at 2 o’clock—to be in a position 
to announce whether we shall act on 
the suggestions that have been made. 
Mr. DISRAELI: I desire, Sir, to 
offer a few observations. I shall not 
offer them in opposition to any ruling 
you may have made when I was unfor- 
tunately absent, because I think my 
first duty is to obey your ruling in every 
respect. But I have heard enough since 
my return to the House, and also learnt 
enough of what was expressed when I 
was absent, to induce me to believe that 
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I. shall be acting entirely according to 
the Orders of the House and to your 
decision if I make some remarks on those 


which have preceded me. This, Sir, is a 
singular occasion. We are really acting 
in circumstances not easily paralleled in 
Parliamentary history, and it is of great 
importance on occasions like the pre- 
sent, that there should be clear conclu- 
sions arrived at by the House, whatever 
those conclusions may be, so that here- 
after, when these cases are referred to 
as precedents, they may be referred to, 
so as to guide and not to confuse us. It 
has often occurred to me during the 
last fortnight, how extraordinary it is 
that, considering the circumstances in 
which this Bill for the reform of the 
judicature of the country was introduced 
to Parliament and the concurrence of 
sentiment in its favour among the most 
eminent men of both parties, we should 
have arrived nearly at the end of the 
Session, and only just terminated our 
labours in the Committee, leaving them, 
too, in a sort of provisional state; that we 
should have become embarrassed with 
so many difficulties, when it was ex- 
pected that the measure would pass with 
such facility; and that such a question 
as a possibility of a collision between 
the two Houses should be raised; and 
that it should be rumoured on autho- 
rity that the House of Lords might have 
to vindicate its Privileges in the conduct 
of a measure which came from the 
House of Lords itself, and was carried by 
that Assembly with so much unanimity— 
I say all this appears to me to constitute 
one of the most extraordinary situations 
that ever presented itself in Parliament. 
Sometimes we say—probably with some 
degree of rhetorical affectation of a mea- 
sure we may be discussing, it is not a party 
question, while it is possible that beneath 
the surface of sentiment there may be 
some party animosity, and perhaps even 
some party manceuvres. But this I can 
say, as to the Bill for the reform of the 
judicature of the country, that none of 
these imputations can be made. It was 
brought forward by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the other House; it was 
supported in the other House by the 
most eminent Leaders of the Opposition; 
it met with no resistance there ; it eli- 
cited, I think, from the Leaders in both 
Houses—and certainly from the Leader 
of the other House—the acknowledg- 
ment that a generous support had been 
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given to it. When the second reading 
was moved here, no opposition was 
offered. No doubt, when it got into Com- 
mittee it provoked a considerable degree 
of criticism, which, having listened to 
with impartial attention, I thought was 
valuable and useful. But the greater 
part of that criticism emanated from the 
supporters of the Government, and I re- 

et that many of the propositions made 
by them on those occasions were not 
adopted by the House. As far as the 
great principles of the measure are con- 
cerned, I am not aware that any differ- 
ence of opinion was expressed in either 
House. The mature opinion of the coun- 
try was in favour of the proposed 
reform of the judicature, and both 
Houses, generally felt it to be their 
duty to support the Government on the 
occasion. The country had adopted 
the two great principles that in that 
reform there should be a Court of Pri- 
mary Decision, and a Court of Conclusive 
Appeal. There might have been a 
difference as to the means by which 
those principles should be carried into 
effect. For my own part, I never dis- 
guised my opinion that it would have 
been well to have proceeded on the old 
lines, and that you could have effected 
the required development of your ju- 
dicature within the House of Lords. 
But the Government having considered 
the case and brought forward a measure 
founded on principles that we acknow- 
ledge, I, and others too, waived our 
opinions in regard to the means by 
which the object might be attained, and 
felt that it was our duty to support the 
Government. This was the opinion—I 
may say without reserve—of my noble 
and learned Friend, who has taken so 
active a part in the matter, and his view 
agreed with mine. I had long ago 
spoken with Lord Cairns on the subject, 
and he always thought that, if possible, 
we ought to proceed on the old lines; 
and we all know that last year he him- 
self brought forward a proposition, by 
which a single Court of Appeal might 
be established in this country, and yet 
that it might be found within the pre- 
cincts of the House of Lords. Lord 


Cairns, nevertheless, gave the present 
Bill his hearty and sincere support, and 
possibly but for that support the Bill 
might not have reached us with such fa- 
cility as it did. 

It is remarkable, under these cireum- 
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stances, that such difficulties should 
oceur. When the Bill was introduced 
two objections were urged against it, even 
by those who supported its principles. 
It was said—and, indeed, no one could 
deny it—that it did not furnish a Court 
of general and universal Appeal, and 
that it was to be regretted that two 
kingdoms of Her Majesty were not 
under the jurisdiction of the new tri- 
bunal. The second objection to the 
measure of the Government was, that 
the Court was so constructed that it 
lacked some of the vigour and autho- 
rity which had been promised to the 
people of this country, and which they 
expected in the new tribunal, and -which 
alone had brought them to consent to 
the abolition of the jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords. With these two objec- 
tions urged against the measure, the 
House was yet still prepared to support 
the scheme of the Government. What 
then oceurs? The Government resolved 
to meet the first great objection to the 
scheme—namely, that it did not estab- 
lish a system of general and universal 
jurisdiction, that it did not regulate 
the affairs of the United Kingdom in 
the Appellate Court; and they pro- 
posed, by accepting the Motion. made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock, to remove that 
difficulty, and to extend the Bill to Scot- 
land and Ireland. But in so doing, it 
must be observed they increased and 
aggravated the objection that had been 
brought against the new tribunal as 
lacking in the vigour and authority that 
had been promised to the country, be- 
cause it must be quite clear that in this 
amended Bill it was quite possible you 
might establish an Appellate Court as a 
substitute for the jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords, in which the affairs 
of an English suitor might be decided 
upon by Scotch and Irish and provincial 
and colonial Judges. With the ut- 
most confidence that no person would 
be appointed a Judge who was not en- 
titled to the respect, and, in a certain 
degree, to the confidence of the country, 
that cannot be candidly described as a 
fulfilment of the promise held out that 
the Court should be pre-eminent for 
its strength, its sagacity, and the high 
character and profound learning of its 
Members. In this state of affairs, not- 
withstanding the general feeling, we 
were resolved to carry the measure of 
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the Government, and however I might 
have regretted some of the means by 
which they carried their principles into 
effect, and however I might have re- 
gretted that some of the Motions—most 
of them proposed by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—to strengthen the new tribunal 
had failed, I thought, on the whole, it 
was our duty to support the measure, 
Well, what happened? Suddenly it 
was intimated to the House that the 
course proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment interfered with the Privileges 
of the House of Lords. It was described 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister as ‘‘a supposed Privilege,”’ 
‘‘ purely visionary,” and the announce- 
ment of it is described by him as ‘‘a 
challenge to the House of Commons.” 
Now, it is of the utmost importance, 
after the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie), and of the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Mr. Har- 
court), and after the speech just ad- 
dressed to us by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that there should be a clear concep- 
tion what is the Privilege asserted by the 
House of Lords. Whatever course the 
Government may decide upon to-morrow, 
there ought, so as far the House of 
Commons is concerned, to be a clear 
conception of the Privilege claimed, of 
the answer which this House has made 
by its most eminent representative, and 
of the position in which, in consequence 
of that answer, we are placed ; otherwise 
we may find ourselves in a position of 
embarrassment, in a position of discom- 
fiture and disaster, not merely, as I 
shall show, for this House, but even for 
the other House. 

I understand the Privilege claimed 
by the House of Lords is this—that 
where their Privileges are concerned 
—and, of course, their jurisdiction, 
which is perhaps their highest. privi- 
lege—no Bill can be brought in to alter 
or amend them unless it originates in 
the House of Lords, and that such a 
Bill cannot be altered in respect of those 
Privileges in the House of Commons. 
An hon. Gentleman who addressed us 
the other night, commenting on an ob- 
servation or two I had made, said I had 
refrained from vindicating the Privilege 
claimed by the House of Lords. Well, 
I was not sent to the House of Commons 
to vindicate the Privileges of the House 
of Lords. In the first place, the case 
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was not before us, nor is it before us 
now, except incidentally, after the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen endorsed 
by the First Minister. I am _ sent 
here to support the Privileges of the 
House of Commons, and I am not 
in any way prepared to say that I am 
ready to admit the Privilege asserted 
by the House of Lords in this respect, 
and I find fault in the first instance with 
the right hon. Gentleman for taking a 
course which is practically a precipitate 
admission of the Privilege dened by 
the House of Lords. No doubt, he de- 
clared the Privilege to be purely ‘‘ vision- 
ary;”’ no doubt, he has indulged in 
very high language upon this assertion 
of Privilege; but his language, though 
we always listen to it with pleasure, 
will not practically have the slightest 
effect upon the question. The speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman are not 
enrolled in our Journals. What will 
appear in our Journals will be extraor- 
dinary vicissitudes of conduct on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government and 
great caprice in the management of this 
House and when the matter is examined 
it will bediscovered that all this has arisen 
from a certain mesmeric influence exer- 
cised by another House of Parliament. 
In short; when a few years have passed, 
the conduct of the Government will be 
quoted as evidence of the existence of 
this alleged Privilege of the House of 
Lords, and there will, under those cir- 
cumstances, be great difficulty in proy- 
ing that it is, as he now calls it, purely 
visionary. Although, however, I am 
not here to vindicate the Privileges of 
the House of Lords, if a Privilege is 
claimed by that House, and if the Leader 
of this House denies its existence and 
attempts to disprove its validity by pre- 
cedents which do not apply, and by ar- 
guments which are fallacious, it is my 
duty to notice those statements, other- 
wise the House, under such leading, 
will find itself led into a quicksand, I 
cannot, therefore, allow this. occasion, 
after all that has occurred, to pass 
without. some comment on the state- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and particularly after the observations 
made to-night by the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford and the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock. It is neces- 
sary that the House should calmly con- 
sider this case, and not be hurried away 
into conclusions which, if they have no 
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sufficient foundation, may lead them 
to a course which hereafter they may 
have bitterly to regret. I will ask the 
House calmly to consider the prece- 
dents brought by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and which, I conclude, have been 
urged to-night by very powerful assist- 
ants. These subjects are rather abstruse, 
so I will divide those precedents under 
differents heads. It will make my state- 
ment more perspicuous, and if there be 
any obscurity in it, the fault, I am sure, 
will be mine. The right hon. Gentleman 
says the House of Lords claim that, in 
all that concerns their Privileges, any 
Bill must originate in that House, and 
cannot be susceptible of change in this 
House—a privilege which I neither ad- 
mit nor deny. It is not my province to 
do that, because the Privilege has never 
yet been asserted by the Lords, and has 
not been brought before the consideration 
of the House as in any way opposing our 
legislation. It has been introduced to 
the House by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman 
adduced cases the other day in which 
Bills had been introduced into this 
House affecting the Privileges of the 
House of Lords, such as the abolition of 


voting by proxy, and the election of 


Representative Peers. The right hon. 
Gentleman adduced Bills of that descrip- 
tion as evidence that. the House of 
Commons had introduced measures 
which were contrary to the alleged Pri- 
vileges of the House of Lords in that 
respect. But none of those Bills ever 
reached the House of Lords, and it was 
therefore unnecessary for the House of 
Lords in respect of them at all to allege 
their Privilege. And anybody who 
reads, as I have read very recently, the 
debates upon this subject in the House 
of Commons, such as upon the Bill for 
the abolition of vote by proxy and the 
Bill, for example, to alter the mode of 
electing Peers in Parliament, will see 
throughout that not only those Bills 
were rejected by this House, but that 
they were rejected, because the House 
felt the measure would place them in 
collision with the alleged and asserted 
Privileges of the House of Lords. I do 
not mean to say that if the House of 
Lords had then asserted this Privilege the 
House of Commons would have recog- 
nized it. But that would have happened 
with regard to the House of Commons 
which happens with regard to the 
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House of Lords. There are many Pri- 
vileges which the House of Commons 
asserts that the House of Lords practically 
respects and yet has never recognized. 
Even our most undoubted and most 
valuable Privilege, that with respect to 
Money Bills, has never been theoreti- 
cally admitted by the House of Lords, 
although in action it practically takes 
care that there is no clashing upon 
the subject. 

Well, I have now, I think, shown 
that with respect to this class of Bills, 
which the right hon. Gentleman put 
forward to prove that the Privilege of 
the House of Lords was not acknow- 
ledged by the Commons, the Privilege 
never could be asserted because none of 
the Bills reached the House of Lords. 
True, it may be said by the right hon. 
Gentleman—‘‘ But the House of Lords 
might have taken note of those Bills 
having been brought forward in the 
House of Commons, and have given us 
an intimation that their Privileges were 
affected by them, as they have in this 
instance.” Why, Sir, the intimation 
that was given in this instance was given 
by a Friend of the measure of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. If my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Cairns) had really 
wished to defeat the measure, would he 
have taken the means of publicly notify- 
ing to them, that if they pursued the 
course in which they had suddenly and 
precipitately embarked, they would be 
attacking the Privileges of the House of 
Lords? No; my noble and learned 
Friend would naturally have remained 
in grim repose until the day when the 
Bill came forward in the House of 
Lords, and would then have asserted, 
and triumphantly asserted—if it had 
been his object to defeat the Bill—a 
Privilege which, whatever may be our 
opinion, the House of Lords would 
have supported with the same zeal and 
determination that we would support 
any of our peculiar Privileges. The 
right hon. Gentleman talks to-night of a 
challenge being thrown out to the House 
of Commons by my noble and learned 
Friend. No challenge was thrown out, 
but an admonition was given to Her 
Majesty’s Government to the effect that 
—‘‘If you pursue the course you are 
taking we shall assert our Privilege.” 
And Her Majesty’s Government have 
profited by the admonition. And they 
were wise ; and yet, Sir, I blame Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government for the mode in which 
they have acted. I say it was most inde- 
corous and indiscreet in the Leader of the 
House of Commons to come forward 
and denounce the House of Lords, declar- 
ing that their alleged Privilege was en- 
tirely fallacious, and then yield to it 
without a struggle, leaving behind him 
a precedent which may be hereafter 
quoted in favour of a Privilege of the 
House of Lords which the House of 
Commons has never yet acknowledged. 

Then, there is another class of prece- 
dents quoted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man which might be described as cases 
in which the House of Lords had, 
either by initiating measures such as the 
Septennial Act, or by amending mea- 
sures such as the two Reform Bills— 
that of Lord Grey and that of 1867, 
legislated so as to affect the constitution 
of the House of Commons. But these 
only show that the House of Commons 
either has not, or has never claimed the 
privilege in question. It is a complete 
error to assume that the Privileges of both 
Houses arethe same. The Privileges of 
the two Houses are not and need not 
be identical. We have peculiar Pri- 
vileges. Witness the catena of Privi- 
leges of the House of Commons as to 
Money Bills. The House of Lords 
have peculiar Privileges, and the pas- 
sage in Blackstone which has been re- 
ferred to is valuable in itself as a proof 
and an illustration of what in his time 
was the settled general opinion of legal 
and constitutional authority upon the 
question at issue. He limits it to the 
Peerage. It proves that in his time 
this Privilege was supposed to be pecu- 
liar to the House of Lords and not to 
the House of Commons. But it is 
upon this last class of measures, 
where it is supposed that the House 
of Lords have legislated so as to 
effect the Privileges of the House of 
Commons, the right hon. Gentleman 
has delivered an opinion of a cha- 
racter so strange and so dangerous—one 
which both sides of the House are so 
much interested in completely compre- 
hending and guarding themselves against 
—that I must call particular atten- 
tion to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the House of Lords having 
hitherto dealt with Bills which affected 
the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons with impunity, if they again take 
that course we must o ves assert. a 
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privilege of a similar character and 
defend ourselves against the House of 
Lords. Why, Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should know—must know—that 
it is totally impossible for either House 
of Parliament to set up a new Privilege. 
It is part of the Constitution of this 
country. The most solemn Resolution 
at which Parliament has ever arrived— 
arrived at by both Houses, recorded 
in our Journals so far back as the 
beginning of the 18th century, at a 
time when the Constitution of Eng- 
land may be said to have become 
settled—declared that it should not 
thenceforth be in the power of either 
House of Parliament to set up a new 
Privilege. Our predecessors knew the 
value of Privilege of Parliament. By 
Privilege they had established the 
Parliamentary Government of England 
and secured their rights and liberties, 
and they knew well that Privilege was a 
delicate and dangerous weapon, and 
therefore they resolved that the armoury 
should not be increased in that respect, 
and they arrived at that Resolution. It is 
upon our Journals, and is perhaps the 
mostimportant Resolution on the Journals 
of the House of Commons. And yet we 
have the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, in a moment of difficulty and 
danger, protecting the House from the 
assertion of a Privilege on the part of 
the House of Lords which, at least, is 
an ancient Privilege, and telling them 
that the only efficient mods in which 
they can guard themselves is to devise a 
new Privilege to vindicate their rights 
against the claims of the House of 
Lords.. And this is the constitutional 
conduct of the Prime Minister of the 
country! I say with respect to this 
second group of cases that the House of 
Commons never asserted the Privilege in 
question, and no doubt, because the 
Privilege never existed. 

Then there is another class of cases, such 
asthe Temporalities Act, which suppressed 
some, and the Irish Church Act, which 
abolished all the Irish Bishoprics ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman brings forward 
those precedents to show that we have a 
right to deal with the Privileges of the 
House of Lords. Now, what I would 
say generally is this—that in none of 
these Acts is there any interference 
with the Privileges or jurisdiction of the 
House of Peers. There are several 
things which the House of Commons 
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may do. They may amalgamate two 
Sees or abolish one, in each case dealing 
with the number of the other House. 
It is also in the power of the House of 
Commons at all times to present an 
attainder of a Bishop. For example, we 
sent up an attainder against the Bishop 
of Rochester (Atterbury) but the Lords 
claimed no Privilege in that matter. 
They never supposed that in dealing 
with an individual, we were interfering 
with the rights of an order, and the 
attainder was passed. The House of 
Commons might even to-morrow abolish 
the office of Lord Chancellor, and deprive 
the House of Lords of their Speaker. 
It would be no interference with their 
Privileges and the Act would immedi- 
ately be recognized. None of these 
Acts on the part of the House of Com- 
mons would be an interference with the 
status, power, or jurisdiction of the 
Lords Spiritual or Temporal. They 
would remain the same. I am not up- 
holding the claim of Privilege now 
asserted for the House of Lords, and so 
far as I am concerned, I am not prepared 
to enter on that subject in the hap- 
hazard manner of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and without ample time for in- 
vestigation. When the claim is made, 
I will not shrink from discussing it; but 
what I want to show to the House is 
this—that all the arguments and all the 
precedents urged against this claim of 
Privilege by the right hon. Gentleman 
are utterly void, that there is nothing in 
them, and that if the House of Commons 
in any possible struggle with the House 
of Lords depends upon those precedents 
and arguments, they will find themselves 
in a position of humiliation, of discom- 
fiture, and disgrace. 

I come now to the largest and most 
important group of these precedents, 
and they are precedents which refer 
to Scotland and Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that the juris- 
diction as to these two countries being 
given by statute is not like the Eng- 
lish jurisdiction, which is customary, 
traditionary, and inherent, and more- 
over, that these statutes, the statutes of 
Union, originated in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If I should not 
be interrupting the right hon. Gentle- 
man I would wish to explain. I am 
se quite correctly by the right hon. 

entleman. I certainly did treat the 
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jurisdiction of the House of Lords with 
regard to English Appeals as traditionary; 
but I was entirely wrong. It un- 
doubtedly rests upon statutory founda- 
tion. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Well, there is a 
statute of Edward which remits and con- 
firms the right of appeal in England to 
the House of Lords; that is a tolerably 
long time ago, and the subject is one of 
those moot points in archeological poli- 
ties into which I am not disposed now to 
enter. I believe the right hon Gentle- 
man never expressed himself with 
greater truth and felicity than when he 
said that the jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords in England was customary, tra- 
ditionary, andinherent. But I will deal 
with the modern circumstances upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman insisted 
with so much vigour, and which are pecu- 
liarly the subject of consideration at this 
moment, because the course of the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Government, 
which is not decided with regard to Scot- 
land and Ireland, depends upon accurate 
information in this matter. The statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, as I took 
it down at the time, was that the juris- 
diction in regard to Scotland and Ireland 
being given by statute, was not like the 
English jurisdiction, which was tra- 
ditionary and inherent, and, moreover, 
that the statute of union originated in 
the House of Commons. Well, Sir, I 
entirely contest that statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I will first of all 
treat of Scotland. The union between 
England and Scotland was effected by 
Treaty. The Treaty was negotiated in 
@ very peculiar manner — not by the 
Prerogative of the Crown, but by Com- 
missioners appointed by the Parliaments 
of the two countries. During the nego- 
tiations considerable conferences were 
held upon all those points which were 
afterwards reduced to the form of a 
Treaty, and executed as a great public 
document. Among those subjects—sub- 
jectsof grave importance, trade, taxation, 
and other matters—the judicature of the 
two countries was considered, and par- 
ticularly the judicature of Scotland. The 
judicature of Scotland was respected and 
retained. The Privileges of the Peers 
of Scotland were acknowledged to be 
identical with the Privileges of the Peers 
of England. All the powers and Privi- 
leges which the Peers of England then 
exercised were to be exercised by the 
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elective body of the Peers of Scotland, 
and were so provided for by the Treaty. 
The Peers of Scotland when they joined 
the Parliament of Great Britain came 
with all the attributes, all the privi- 
leges, and powers similar to those pos- 
sessed by the Peers of England, and it 
was to them the Scotch addressed their 
appeals. In all the controversies that 
were carried on great jealousy was 
shown by Scotland on this point—the 
appeals of the Scotch people. They were 
afraid that if their appeals were ad- 
dressed to the House of Lords, of which 
so inconsiderable a portion consisted of 
Scotchmen, they might not get justice. 
But after long discussions, admirably 
sustained on both sides, but especially 
by the Lord Chancellor of Scotland, they 
agreed to the system which prevails even 
to this moment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appeals only to the Act upon the 
Statute Book which is commonly called 
the Act of Union ; but if the Act of 
Union were repealed to-morrow, the 
union between Scotland and England 
would still subsist, for the union be- 
tween Scotland and England depends 
upon the existence of the Treaty between 
Scotland and England. The right hon. 
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Gentleman insists very much upon the 
fact that the union depends upon an Act 
of Parliament, and that that Act of Par- 
liament was introduced into the House 


of Commons. The Act, however, was 
introduced into the Parliaments both of 
England and Scotland, and forthisreason, 
because, as the original Treaty was not 
negotiated under the Prerogative of the 
Crown, it was necessary that its ratifica- 
tion should be made by Parliament. 
The Commissioners of the Treaty being 
originally appointed by Parliament, it 
was necessary that the ratification of the 
Treaty should be made by Parliament. 
And so completely and clearly is this the 
case, that the Act of Union in the Scotch 
Act is called “the Ratifying Act.” I 
cannot charge myself, speaking rather 
unexpectedly upon this matter at the pre- 
sent moment, with the exact title in the 
English Act; but in the Scotch Act it 
was absolutely called ‘‘the Act of Rati- 
fication.”” Why, Sir, so far as the union 
between the two countries is concerned, 
if the Act of Union to which the right 
hon. Gentleman appeals were abolished 
to-morrow the union would exist in all 
its force. The Act of Union is a complete 
diplomatic document dependent only upon 
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one condition specifically mentioned, and 
that is its ratification by the Parlia- 
ments of the two countries. If you 
should repeal the Act of Union to- 
morrow, the union between the two 
countries would not be less complete, 
and the Privileges of the Peers, which 
are not mentioned in the Act of Union 
in this respect, but which are specifically 
mentioned and secured in the Treaty, 
would still exist. Therefore we must be 
very careful in the course that we take. 
We may pass an Act to-morrow which 
apparently may deprive the Peers of 
their right of hearing appeals from 
Scotland ; but you will not deprive the 
Scotch people of the right you have se- 
cured to them by their Treaty ; and they 
may demand that their appeals should 
be heard by their Peers, as they always 
were heard in Scotland. And you may 
find this—as no wrong can exist in this 
country without a remedy—you may find 
yourselves involved in a controversy with 
your Courts of Law, which will be 
called upon and will not fail to vindicate 
the rights of the Scotch people. These 
are matters which there ought to be a 
clear conception of before Government 
decides in a haphazard manner a ques- 
tion which 24 hours before they had not 
considered. When you come to matters 
which demand the most profound con- 
sideration, is it not intolerable because 
some panic-stricken underling may whis- 
per the Prime Minister that he is doubtful 
about the result of a division—is it not 
intolerable that the laws, statutes, and 
solemn guarantees of two nations should 
in a moment be set aside ? 

I come now to the case of Ire- 
land, and after what I have said 
on the case of Scotland that will not 
detain me long. We are told that 
the case of Ireland is most remark- 
able, because the Act of Union was 
brought into the House of Commons, 
and here, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, is a most significant pre- 
cedent on which the House of Commons 
might interfere with the House of Lords 
as regards the claim of their Privilege. 
Now, it is perfectly inaccurate to say 
that the Act of Union was brought into 
the House of Commons, or was in any 
way peculiarly a statute of the House 
of Commons. I find this with regard to 
the Act of Union—that the Act of Union, 
and every sentence of the Act of Union, 
were submitted to the House of Lords 
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and the House of Commons at the same 
time, and passed in separate Resolutions. 
And what is more the Act of Union, 
which is the Act of the 39th and 40th of 
King George III., mentions this upon 
its face. So jealous was the House of 
Lords then that the House of Commons 
should not have the initiative in that 
great Act that they took measures that 
every provision of the Act of Union 
should be framed in separate Resolu- 
tions, passed at the same time, on the 
same day, and that the statute, when it 
received the Royal Assent, should ex- 
press that remarkable circumstance. 
These are the precedents of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I ask you candidly to 
consider if these four groups of prece- 
dents are applicable to the case before us. 
I ask you whether you can trust to them 
to guide you in your difficulties? Is 
there one of them that if you follow it 
will not mislead and bewilder you? 
You cannot for a moment deny, with 
regard to the first class, that the Bills 
were never carried to the House of 
Lords, and therefore the instances fall 
to the ground ; that with regard to the 
second class of cases, in which the House 
of Lords has initiated legislation like 
the Septennial Act, or altered our Re- 
form Bills that the House of Commons 
has never asserted a similar Privilege, 
and that no such Privilege exists. You 
cannot deny that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in saying that he will in our de- 
fence set up a new Privilege, has taken 
a course opposed to the Constitution, and 
that since the commencement of the 18th 
century it has been impossible for either 
House of Parliament to set up a new 
Privilege. Yet you are told to-night 
that the only way out of your difficulty 
is to set up a new Privilege. Whata 
leading” of the House is this? You 
cannot deny that with regard to the Tem- 
poralities Act and the Act of 1869, which 
abolished the Irish Bishoprics, you only 
did that which the House of Commons 
had done for two centuries of Parliamen- 
tary government, and no Privilege in that 
respect was ever asserted by the House 
of Lords. As to Scotland and Ireland I 
need not recapitulate. I think I have 
shown that in this respect every state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
was inaccurate and that if you act on 
the conclusions he has drawn, you will 
undoubtedly find yourselves in immense 
difficulties, : , 
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There is another authority that ought 
to be noticed on this subject. It is 
an anonymous authority, but a very in- 
fluential one. I acknowledge its power. 
Iadmire the vigour of its ability, but I 
shall not shrink from doing my duty in 
criticizing the statements which have 
been made. It has been asserted by 
a powerful though anonymous writer, 
that both the right hon. Gentleman and 
myself and our mutual Friends wasted 
our time the other night in arguing this 
question, in regard to the alleged Pri- 
vilege of the House of Lords, for the 
whole question was settled by the Bank- 
ruptey Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
was more particularly assailed; but I 
was not so guilty, because I had spoken 
briefly and imperfectly while the right 
hon. Gentleman had come down with 
arms of power. That authority asserts 
that the Act of Bankruptcy which had 
made the Peers bankrupt had shown 
that these Privileges were nothing, and 
that the whole affair had been settled 
by that statute. Well, now, it is a 
most curious thing, but there never 
was a time when a Peer of England 
had any Privilege with regard to bank- 
ruptey. Long before the time of these 
great regenerating Bankruptcy Acts 
the Peers of England were as much 
liable to be made bankrupts as any other 
subjects of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
They had only to fulfil the same condi- 
tions to obtain the same result as the 
rest of Her Majesty’s subjects—they had 
to become traders. If a Peer of Eng- 
land became a trader and could not pay 
his debts, he was as liable to be made a 
bankrupt in the days of Charles IT. as in 
the days of Queen Victoria. There have 
been not only several, but many Peers 
of England who, long before the reform 
of the Bankruptcy Laws, which we are 
now told settled this question, were made 
bankrupts. By the reform of the Bank- 
ruptey Law in 1861 it.was enacted that 
every debtor might be made a bankrupt, 
and the Peers never had any Privilege of 
any kind with regard to bankruptcy. 
And yet this assertion, so utterly falla- 
cious, so empty, I observe to-day has 
been taken up by a considerable writer, 
who is also anonymous, but whom 
I think I know by his style. I be- 
lieve that he is one who is not disinclined 
at all times to instruct the people of 
England ; and, Iam bound to say, often 
to their advantage. But this writer in- 
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forms us to-day, in a very long epistle 
in the leading journal of the country, 
printed in those colossal proportions 
which indicate the importance of the 
writer, that this matter of bankruptcy 
is the one that entirely decides the 
question at issue at present. I do not 
know who is the writer, because style 
is deceptive, and if I raised the visor 
of this anonymous knight perhaps I 
should see only a mask, and on that 
mask might be perhaps written ‘ His- 
toricus.”’ 

Now, Sir, I have put before the 
House these facts for its consideration. 
I presume to say that questions of this 
kind are not to be carried by bluster and 
by the bravado of rhetoric. [.4 Laugh. ] 
Yes, I repeat it, they are not to be 
carried by the bravado of rhetoric. Opi- 
nions, however adroitly or strongly 
expressed, are nothing when you come 
to questions of law and Privilege. Pre- 
cedents which do not apply are al- 
ways ultimately discovered to be what 
they are—essentially futile and deceptive. 
Upon real precedents we alone can rest. 
I have endeavoured to place before the 
House what really is the imputed claim of 
Privilege of the Lords. It is a very large 
claim—that no Bill affecting the Privi- 
lege of the other House shall be intro- 
duced into Parliament except in their 
own House, and when sent down to this 
House, it shall be susceptible of no 
change. That is a very large Privilege 
which I, whether sitting on this side of 
the House or on the other, would pause 
long before I.should acknowledge. It 
has been acknowledged with dangerous, 
I will not say pusillanimous, precipita- 
tion, upon the present occasion. No 
one will deny that, as far as the House 
of Commons is concerned in relation to 
this alleged Privilege of the House of 
Lords, we do not stand as we did a 
month ago. The right hon. Gentleman 
has made admissions to-night and before 
to-night on this subject; and, whatever 
may be our ultimate decision, at least 
the ultimate decision of this matter in 
the Cabinet will be referred to hereafter 
as a precedent which supported this al- 
leged Privilege. Nor can it be denied 


that the conduct of the House of Com- 
mons has been arrested and altered in 
this great matter of the reform of the 
judicature of England by the rumour of 
the existence of a Privilege of the House 
of Lords which the Government of Eng- 
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land has acknowledged as valid. The 
precedents I have placed before the 
House refer to another branch of the 
subject. I give no opinion of my own; I 
am not called upon to give any opinion 
in regard to the Privileges of the House 
of Lords. If it fall to my lot to con- 
sider them, I will consider them with 
candour, and in the spirit of truth and 
justice, and a love for the Constitution. 
But when a Minister rises and inveighs 
against the alleged Privilege, andjhaving 
showered upon you precedents and argu- 
ments to prove that the Privilege is en- 
tirely visionary, yet at the same time 
quite changes his conduct in consequence 
of the mere rumour of the assertion of 
the’ Privilege, it becomes my duty to 
show you that the precedents upon which 
he depends are utterly futile and vain; 
nay, more, that were you to proceed in 
the course which he recommended, as 
far as Scotland and Ireland are con- 
cerned, you might find yourself in a 
position which you cannot uphold, and 
even the Parliament of England might 
find itself in a false position. These 
are the remarks which I have to make, 
and I hope that I may receive, if not at 
the present moment, on some fit occasion 
an answer to them. I do not think that 
it is a fit answer to the statements I 
have made to be told that I have not 
brought forward a ‘‘rag of an argu- 
ment.” In the first place, that is not a 
polite expression when addressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman who leads the 
House of Commons to one who, with all 
his deficiencies, still, by the kind indul- 
gence of his friends, occupies the position 
that I now do. But the observation, 
which is not polite under these circum- 
stances, when it is followed up by the 
opinions of his own Law Officers that 
every remark I made deserved attention, 
and that every point which I put for- 
ward was matter for consideration, but 
that upon the whole they had only 
a choice of difficulties to select from, 
ceases to be discourteous and becomes 
absurd. I commend these remarks and 
these precedents to the House of Com- 
mons. No one can be more deeply inte- 
rested in the House of Commons, in its 
honour, its Privileges, and its integrity 
than myself. When the House of Lords 
claims a Privilege which I believe to be 
constitutional and true I should be 
ashamed not to acknowledge it. But 
whatever course I may take, this is one 
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I will not pursue—I will not denounce 
the assertion of the Privilege by the 
House of Lords, and then yield to it. 
Mr. SPENCER W. OLE: We 
have just listened to two very remark- 
able speeches on the subject of Privilege, 
although, strictly speaking, the only 
question before the House is the ap- 
pointment of a day for the consideration 
of the Report of the Bill which has just 
passed through Committee. I take leave 
to suggest that we shall get ourselves 
into great difficulty, if on an occasion 
like the present we proceed to discuss 
questions not before the House, whether 
they relate to the extension of the juris- 
diction of the Court of Appeal to Scotland 
or Ireland, or whether they relate to the 
Privileges of the House of Lords. Both 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite and 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, have assumed that the question of 
Privilege has been claimed by the House 
of Lords in a form which requires this 
House to take notice of it; but I take 
leave to say that the Question of Pri- 
vilege has not been raised in the House 
of Lords in a way that this House either 
can or ought to notice it at present. It 
is not merely because a noble and learned 
Lord, however able and however eminent 
he may be, may question in the House 
of Lords upon grounds of Privilege the 
proceedings in this House—in a way, 
perhaps, that is somewhat out of order 
—that any such claim can properly be 
considered. The only mode in which 
such claim can properly be considered is 
when it comes before us in a tangible 
shape. The right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down has justly observed 
that this is an unparalleled case in the 
history of the country, and what I wish 
to press upon the House is this, that 
until a claim for Privilege is actually 
made by either House and communicated 
to the other, it is impossible to come to 
any determination upon it. In that, 
and that way only, the matter may be 
discussed, and the question may be 
settled. We had, therefore, better wait 
until the day is appointed for consider- 
ing the Bill on the Report, in order that 
we may have specifically before us any 
Motion which may be made either as to 
the propriety of extending the juris- 
diction of the new Court to BSeotland and 
Treland, or as to the mode in which any 
supposed Privilege of the House of 
Lords may properly be dealt with. In 
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saying this I beg to disclaim at the same 
time any intention of doing anything 
which may tend to maintain a difference 
between the two Houses of Parliament. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill, as amended, to be considered 


npn Thursday, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 237. ] 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE 
BILL—[Brx 199.] 
(Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Stansfeld.) 
COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [3rd July], 

‘“‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision for ren- 
dering compulsory in England and Wales the 
Highway Acts 1862 and 1864.”—(Lord George 
Cavendish.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH said, 
that bearing in mind what had taken 
place the other evening on his Motion 
for an Instruction, and considering the 
pledge of the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of the Local Government Board 
that the Government would be prepared 
to introduce a measure on the subject 
early next Session, he would not further 
press his Instruction. He did not wish 
to put hon. Members to inconvenience, 
pa feeling that they could not have it 
all their own way in this world—and 
certainly not in this House—he would 
by permission of the House withdraw 
his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COLLINS said, he was sorry the 
noble Lord had allowed himself to be 
frightened from his Resolution and In- 
struction by the persistence of a minority 
—he should have thought better of the 
noble Lord if he had exhibited the 
‘courage of his opinions.” He had 
himself given Notice to move that the 
House should go into Committee on the 
Bill on that day three months; but as 
the noble Lord had withdrawn his In- 
struction he should follow his example 
and withdraw his Notice. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
After long time spent therein, 


Bill reported, as:amended, to be con- 
sidered this day, at Two of the clock, 
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RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC 
BILL—[Bu1 171.] 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Childers, 
Mr. Arthur Peel.) 
LORDS AMENDMENT. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“ That this House doth not insist on its dis- 
agreement to the Amendment made by the Lords 
in page 11, line 3, and which Amendment was 
leave out (may also, if they think fit), and insert 
(shall),” 


put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, : 

To insert after the word “ shall’ in the said 
Lords Amendments, the words “ in all proceed- 
ings before them under sections 5, 10, 11, and 12 
of this Act, and may, if they think fit, in all 
other proceedings before them under this Act.”’ 
—(Mr. Chichester Fortescue.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the 
figure ‘‘ 10.”—(Mr. Rathbone.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the figure ‘10’ 
stand part of the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 88; Noes 
14: Majority 74. 


Words inserted. 


CIVIL BILIS, &c., (IRELAND) [SALARIES] 
[Brxz 187.] COMMITTEE. 

(Mr. Downing, Sir Colman O’ Loghlen, Mr. Smith 
Barry, Mr. William Shaw.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund, of any in- 
crease of Salaries provided for under any Act of 
the present Session to consolidate and amend 
the Laws relating to Civil Bills and Courts of 
Quarter Sessions in Ireland.” —(Mr. Downing.) 

Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, ‘‘That the Chairman do report 
Progress,” —(r. Glyn, )—put, and nega- 
tived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion put, ‘That the Chairman do report 
Progress.” —( Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 21; 
Noes 26: Majority 5. 

Original Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 18; 
Noes 28: Majority 10. 


[No Report. ] 
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SALMON FISHERIES BILL.—[Bu 93.) 
(Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. William Lowther, 
Mr. Assheton, Mr. Alexander Brown.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Bill be now taken into Considera- 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 39; Noes 
7: Majority 32. 

Bill considered. 

New Clause (Part of the Solway within 
limits of this Act, )—brought up, and read 
the first time. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 13; Noes 
30: Majority 17. 

New Clause (Penalty on selling trout 
or char during close time,)—(Mr. Bow- 
ring, )—added. 

Amendments made. 

Clause 19 (Amendment of ‘‘ Salmon 
Fishery Acts, 1861 and 1865.’’) 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 32, after sub-section 3, to inser* 
the words “ The fifteenth section of ‘ The Salmon 
Fishery Act, 1861,’ shall be construed as if the 
words ‘ (Cason? with rod and line, and otherwise 
in accordance with the provisions of the Salmon 
Fishery Acts, 1861 to 1873)’ were inserted after 
the word ‘destroy,’ in the first sub-section, and 
after the word ‘injure,’ in the fourth sub-section 
of the First Part thereof, and as if the words 
‘ otherwise taken’ were added to the second sub- 
section after the word ‘salmon.’ ”’—(Mr. Walsh.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 10; Noes 
29: Majority 19. 

Other Amendments made. 

Clause 37 (Power of conservators and 
water bailiffs). 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 30; Noes 
5: Majority 25. 

Other Amendments made. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PENALTIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Marquess of HarrrneTon, 
Bill to amend the Law relating to Small Penal- 
ties in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by The 
Marquess of Hartineron and’ Mr. Secretary 
Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 239.] 

4 / 
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PUBLIO HEALTH ACT (1872) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Spencer Watrotg, Bill 
to amend so much of Section Four of “The 
Public Health Act, 1872,” as relates to the 
Cambridge Commissioners, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Spencer Watrorz, Mr. Beresrorp 
Horz, Sir Roserr Torrens, and Mr. Wi11Am 


Fow.Er. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 238.] 


And the other Orders of the Day, 
40 in number, having been disposed of— 


House adjourned at Four o’clock 
in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 15th July, 1873. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament —The 
Earl De Warr, after the death of his 
brother; The Lord Stourton, after the death 
of his father; The Lord Manners, after the 
death of his father. 

Pustic Brris—Second Reading—Public Works 
Loan Commissioners (School and Sanitary 
Loans) * (1938); Militia (Service, &c.) oon 

Committee — Report—Gas and Water orks 
Facilities Act, 1870, Amendment (201) ; 
(204). Schools (Eton College Property) & 

: 204). 

Report—Law Agents (Scotland) (207-213). 

Third Reading—Blackwater Bridge (Composi- 
tion of Debt)* (199); Colonial Church * 
208); Local Government Provisional Orders 

0. 6) * (167), and passed. 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION — CONFESSION 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said, he desired to offer a personal ex- 
planation to their Lordships on a matter 
that had arisen out of the debate of last 
night, that the Question on his Motion 
was put so quickly that he had no op- 
portunity of replying to the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Winchester) who 
charged him with making a tissue of 
mistakes. With every respect for the 
right rev. Prelate, he must deny having 
done so. What he stated with reference 
to Mr. Maguire was, not that Mr. 
Maguire had been licensed by two suc- 
cessive Bishops of London to deliver 
lectures in his church — which he, of 
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course, knew to be unnecessary — but 
that he delivered the lectures with their 
sanction. The two Prelates referred to 
were present last night, and did not 
contradict this’statement, and he believed 
it to be correct. He stated also, not 
that the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Winchester) inhibited Mr. Maguire, 
but that he forbade Mr. Curling to allow 
Mr. Maguire to deliver these Protestant 
lectures in St. Saviour’s Church. He 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne) believed 
this also was entirely correct, and he 
hoped the right rev. Prelate would allow 
his official communications and the cor- 
respondence to be published, that the 
public might judge what had really 
occurred. 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER: My 
Lords, I do not apprehend that in what 
the noble Lord has just stated there is 
the slightest contradiction to what I said 
pasta. I found fault with the noble 
Lord’s assertion that I had inhibited a 
gentleman who wanted to deliver certain 
lectures in my diocese. I stated that, 
being applied to by one of the church- 
wardens on behalf of the other of the 
two vicars, I told the vicar who had 
given the permission that he must not 
allow those controversial lectures to be 
delivered in that church. I accompanied 
that intimation with a statement that I 
acted from no sort of difference as to 
the nature of the lectures or from dis- 
approbation of them, but invited him, as 
there was a public hall not far off suit- 
able for such occasions, to deliver them 
in another place in the diocese. When, 
therefore, this was invidiously cited, 
after the lapse of a year, to represent 
that I had some dislike to anti-Roman 
lectures being delivered in my diocese, 
it was a mis-statement not of a very ordi- 
nary character, and I think I was justi- 
fied in characterizing the statement as a 
tissue of mistakes. I repeat that the 
ground of my action was an ecclesiastical 
objection which had nothing whatever 
to do with the nature of the lectures. 
That a gentleman of another diocese, 
against the will of one of two vicars, 
and against the will of the laity as re- 
presented by the churchwardens, should 
come and deliver lectures in a church 
without my permission, is contrary to 
ecclesiastical régime, and as such I pro- 
hibited it, and would prohibit it again 
to-morrow. The noble Lord wants me 
to publish correspondence with my clergy. 
Now, I never will correspond with a 
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clergyman in my diocese who is corres- 
ponding with me in order to send the, 
letters to the newspapers. There would 
be an end to all the very useful power | 
possessed by a Bishop in his diocese if; 
he once allowed it. The intercourse be- 
tween me and my clergy is confidential 
and affectionate—filial on the one side, 
fatherly on the other. If letters written 
in that spirit are at any moment of irri- 
tation to be thrown into what are called 
the ‘‘religious newspapers,” and the 
world be broughtin to criticize every single 
word of them, there must be an end to 
all that open, kindly, free correspondence 
upon which a Bishop’s influence for good 
depends. I therefore—not in this in- 
stance only, but in everyinstance—refuse 
to communicate, except through my 
secretary, with any gentleman whose 
appetite for print is of that voracious 
character that he writes letters in order 
to publish them in the newspapers, and 
I refuse to break my rule in this in- 
stance. I have to complain of the noble 


Lord for saying it was some tendency 
towards Roman doctrines that had led 
me to act. That is a most serious charge 
—as serious an imputation as to charge 
an officer in the Army with disloyalty to 


his Queen. I hate and abhor the at- 
tempt to Romanize the Church of Eng- 
land, and I will never hear anyone make 
such a charge without telling him to his 
face that he is guilty of gross misrepre- 
sentation ; especially when such charges 
come from one who has been endeavour- 
ing to his utmost in Ireland to get the 
Prayer Book of the Church of England 
altered in order to make it suit his 
views. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 207.) REPORT. 


Amendment reprinted (according to 
Order). 

Lorp COLONSAY said, he would 
again bring forward the clause which 
their Lordships had negatived in Com- 
mittee by a small majority. He thought 
the question was of much importance, 
because by the provisions of the Bill, 
the Writers to the Signet who had had 
theright to practisein the Superior Courts 
of Scotland at least since 1532, and who 
by that position were entitled to practice 
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as law agents, were required, if they de- 


sired to be enrolled as law agents, a 


The Bishop of Winchester 
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submit to the same examination, both as 
to their knowledge of the law and their 
eneral knowledge, as was required 
m persons of inferior position. He 
thought this requirement degrading toa 
class of gentlemen of such high stand- 
ing, and that it tended to degrade the 
acquirements demanded of the Writers 
to the Signet to the level of those re- 
quired from the law agents. The Bill, 
as he understood it, was intended to 
open the practice of law in the Courts to 
a larger class of persons who had not 
hitherto enjoyed the privilege, and he 
could not at all see why it should give 
this advantage with one hand and with 
the other take away the right which had 
been possessed for over 300 years by a 
numerous and highly trained body of 
legal practitioners. 


Amendment moved to insert after 
clause 40 the following new clause :— 

“Every person who shall hereafter be ad- 
mitted a member of the Society of Writers to 
the Signet shall be enrolled as a law agent by 
the registrar on producing a certificate of his 
admission by an officer authorised by the So- 
ciety to grant such certificate.”—(The Lord 
Colonsay.) 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
must continue his opposition to the 
clause. The question was not whether the 
Society of Writers to the Signet should 
continue to exist and retain a special con- 
nection with the administration of justice 
in Scotland, but whether they should 
retain certain special privileges in regard 
to the right to grant admission to prac- 
tise as law agents under a Bill which 
proposed in the case of other bodies of 
men to abolish similar rights and pri- 
vileges. He thought upon general prin- 
ciples that it was not expedient, when 
they were endeavouring to establish a 
uniform system of admission for the whole 
country, to go on, and retain the con- 
current privileges of anindependent body, 
however respectable that body might be. 
Since the matter was last before their 
Lordships, he had received several re- 
posers from other legal bodies in 

cotland, to the effect that they should 
be very much dissatisfied if, when other 
ancient rights and privileges of this kind 
were abolished, those of the Writers to 
the Signet were retained. He very much 
doubted whether the result predicted by 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Colonsay) would result from the opera- 
tion of the Bill, even if, for the purpose 
of admission to practise as law agents, 
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Writers to the Signet might be able to 
qualify themselves by a less difficult 
examination than they had already 

assed for that position. He thought 
it more probable that a just emula- 
tion would induce many law agents to 
attempt topass the higherexamination of 
the Society of Writers to the i 
rather than lower the latter to the level 
of the minimum required for admission 
to practise. 

Eart or ROSEBERY.said, that 
if it was proposed to level at all it should 
be by levelling up instead of levelling 
down. They would not reform their 
legal system by sweeping away the best 
part of it. He should support the clause 
moved by the noble and learned Lord. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 60; Not-Contents 40; 
Majority 20. 

Resolved in the Affirmative ; and Clause 
inserted in the Bill. 

Then, on the Motion of the Duxs of 
Ricumonp, new clause added giving the 
same right to the members of the Society 
of Solicitors in the Supreme Court. 

Further Amendments made. 


Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next ; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 213.) 


GAS AND WATER FACILITIES ACT 
(1870) AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 201.) 
(The Earl Cowper.) 


COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that the 
object of this Bill was not to make good 
any genuine losses which might ins 
been incurred on account of unforeseen 
circumstances, but to meet circumstances 
to which every trading company was ex- 
posed, and its practical effect would be 
to fix a minimum dividend of 5 per cent. 
This was a dangerous principle to intro- 
duce into legislation with regard to 
public companies, and he felt bound to 
caution their Lordships respecting it. 
He thought that an Amendment should 
be introduced into some of the clauses 
which would confine the operation of the 
Bill to genuine unforeseen losses. With 
that object in view, he would move in 
Clause 7, page 2, line 25, after 


(‘‘where’’), to leave out (‘‘ with a view 
to prevent undue loss’), and insert 
(‘upon proof given that notwithstand- 
ing the exercise of careful economy in 
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the manufacture of gas loss must arise.”’) 
Should that Amendment be accepted, 
he would further move in lines 26 and 27, 
to leave out (‘‘or to the prevention of 
undue accumulation of profits by under- 
takers’’); in line 38, after (‘‘ Act’’), 
insert (‘‘such addition being in the 
opinion of the Board necessary to pre- 
vent loss”); and in page 38, lines 1 and 
5, to leave out (‘‘five’’), and insert 
(‘two’). 

Eart COWPER said, he did not con- 
sider such an Amendment as this neces- 
sary. He thought it would not be fair 
to make companies manufacture gas at 
reduced profits when the causes of such 
reduction were no fault of theirs. The 
proposition was that dividends should be 
sustained at 5 per cent. Considering 
that the usual dividend among the share- 
holders of gas companies was 10 per 
cent, he did not think this too much of 
a concession. The public would suffer 
great inconvenience if these companies, 
owing to the increased price of materials, 
suspended operations. 

Lorp REDESDALE explained that 
what he objected to was the principle 
involved. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY 
would like to extract through the Con- 
fessional or otherwise the noble Lord’s 
idea of a shareholder. He appeared to 
think that the last farthing should be 
wrung from him, and that he should be 
allowed no profit. It was only fair that 
when gas companies had been obliged to 
give the public the benefit of profits ex- 
ceeding a certain sum they should be 
allowed a fair profit when prices altered. 


House in Committee accordingly. 


Bill reported without Amendment ; to 
be read 3* on Thursday next. 


MILITIA (SERVICE, &c.) BILL. 
(The Marquess of Lansdowne.) 
(No. 206.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE, 
in moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time said, its object was to ex- 
tend the term of service in the Militia 
from five years to six. The Committee 
last year on clothing had, in the first 
place recommended this as a more 
economical period. The contemplated 
arrangements for stoppages, which would 
be applied to the Militia again made 
it desirable to adopt a plan which 
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would slightly diminish the cost to the 
public. Six years, moreover, was the 
normal term of service in the Regular 
Army. The Bill substituted one form of 
oath for the various forms of oath now 
required to be taken in the different 
parts of the United Kingdom ; and pro- 
vided that where local circumstances 
rendered it convenient that Militia re- 
cruits should be trained with Line 
soldiers they should, for the purposes of 
discipline, be under the command of the 
officers of the Line regiment and should 
be tried by them in Court martials. The 
Bill likewise repealed a stipulation in 
an Act of George III. forbidding the 
adjutant and permanent staff of the 
Militia to absent themselves from the 
place where the arms or stores were 
kept. Now that the county organization 
had been abolished, this restriction was 
undesirable. The fifth clause provided 
that when a commanding officer was on 
leave the command devolved on his 
second in command in accordance with 
the usual custom of the service. At 
present the Queen had to sign a war- 
rant in each case. The eighth clause 
entitled a borough which had contributed 
to a county Militia armoury to a share 
of the purchase money. These were the 
principal provisions of the Bill, which 
he would be glad to explain further if 
necessary. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Marquess of Lansdowne.) 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH asked 
whether the Militia bounty would be 
altered. He thought six years a more 
convenient term, but doubted whether 
the disgraceful rubbish now issued to 
the Militia in the way of clothing would 
hold together for that time. 

Tae Duxz or RICHMOND said, this 
measure might be for the good of the 
Militia force, but he -rather doubted it. 
The Bill had only been delivered that 
morning, and he suggested that the 
Committee should be fixed at a distant 
date, in order that the Bill might be 
fairly considered by those noble Lords 
who took an interest in the question, 
which was of some importance. He 
did not think the proposal to place 
Militia recruits when out for training 
underthe command of officersof the Line, 
instead of their own officers, would have 
a good effect. His own idea was that if 
Militia were to be well drilled, they must 
be trained by their own officers. There 
were one or two curious clauses in the 


The Marquess of Lansdowne 
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Bill. Olause 5, for instance, provided 
that— 

“when the commanding officer of any regi- 
ment of militia is absent on leave, the command 
of such regiment shall devolve on the officer 
next in rank who may, for the time being, be 
present with such regiment, and be capable of 
assuming the command.” 

He thought every officer of Militia was 
capable of assuming command if he had 
passed through drill, unless there were 
others senior to him, in which case they 
would be preferred. With regard to the 
alteration of the period of service, he had . 
no objection to it; only he thought the 
same principle should be applied to the 
Regular Army. 

Toe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
disclaimed any intention on the part 
of the War Department to cast even 
the slightest reflection upon the value 
of the Militia as a force; nor did 
the Bill in any way ignore its just claims. 
As to clothing, the Department had the 
best hopes as to the result of the new 
arrangement, which was made in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the Committee on Clothing. As to the 
command of Militia recruits, where a 
small body of Militia might, for conve- 
nience sake, train with a Line regiment, 
Line as well as Militia officers were to 
have the power of enforcing discipline. 
That, he thought, was at once a simple 
and necessary arrangement. Clause 5 
was not intended to make any change 
with regard to the present devolution 
of the command, and as to the word 
‘* capable ” it was not difficult to conceive 
cases where the commanding officer 
being absent his second in command 
might, from physical causes perhaps 
be ‘‘incapable”’ of replacing him. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday, the 24th 
instant. 


ARMY—MEDICAL OFFICERS OF THE 
ARMY—ROYAL WARRANT, 1868. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS, 


Kart DE LA WARR rose to move 
that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to take into 
her consideration the present position as 
regards rank and pay of the medical offi- 
cers of the Army who volunteered and 
served on the West Coast of Africa be- 
tween the years 1859 and 1867, in order 
that they may receive the benefit of 
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the Royal warrant, signed the Ist of 
October 1858, of which they have 
hitherto been deprived. The noble Earl 
said, that towards the close of the year 
1867 the Medical Regulationsof the Army 
were promulgated, containing a portion 
of a Royal Warrant, dated October, 
1858, which stated— 

“Each medical officer volunteering for the 
West Coast of Africa will be required to serve 
there continuously for a period of twelve 
months; every such year of service on the 
Coast to count as two years for promotion and 
retirement.” 

On the faith of this Warrant many 
medical officers volunteered for service 
in this unhealthy climate, believing, as 
one of them wrote, ‘‘that the double 
service would count towards the rank of 
of Surgeon-Major.” After some time, 
however, another Warrant was issued, 
stating, as before, that each year of such 
service should be allowed to reckon 
double for promotion and retirement ; 
adding, however, these words, ‘“ but 
shall not so reckon towards increased 
pay ;” and another later Warrant added, 
‘“‘or qualify for the rank of Surgeon- 
Major.” Neither of these qualifications 
appeared in the first Warrant, under 
which 76 medical officers had volun- 


teered their services upon the West 


Coast. Of those gentlemen a large 
number had died, others were invalided, 
others had retired from the service, and 
there now remained about 380, whose 
cases were, as he submitted, a hard one. 
It might be objected on the part of men 
of older standing that these 30 medical 
officers should not be promoted over 
their heads. It was still harder, how- 
ever, that the 30 should have served for 
seven years under the impression that 
their service would count as double, and 
should then be told that it would count 
neither for pay nor promotion. He 
was quite content to leave this subject 
in the hands of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the assurance that it would 
receive a fair consideration. 

Moved that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to take into her consideration 
the present position as regards rank and pay of 
the medical officers of the Army who volun- 
teered and served on the West Coast of Africa 
between the years 1859 and 1867, in order that 
they may receive the benefit of the Royal War- 
rant signed the Ist of October 1858, of which 
they have hitherto been deprived.—(The Earl 
De La Warr.) 

Tue Marevess or LANSDOWNE 
said, that promotion was transfer from | 
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one grade to another grade. A sur- 
geon becoming a surgeon-major was 
not so transferred. The Royal War- 
rant of the Ist of October, 1858, regu- 
lating the grades of Medical Officers in 
the Army, ordered that those grades 
should be four—namely, Ist, the In- 
spector-General of Hospitals; 2nd, the 
Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals ; 
3rd, the staff or regimental Surgeon, 
who, after 20 years’ full-pay service in 
any rank shall be styled Surgeon-Major ; 
and 4th, the staff or regimental Sur- 
geon, the attainment of the style of 
surgeon- major was therefore not pro- 
motion within the meaning of the words 
in question, and he contended that these 
officers had received all to which they 
were entitled by the Royal Warrant of 
1858. This case had been brought 
forward in Parliament more than once ; 
and he believed the interpretation which 
he now put on the Royal Warrant had 
never been seriously contended to be a 
wrong one. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped the noble Earl would not 
persist in his Motion. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


SPAIN — CONVEYANCE OF CHINESE 
COOLIES INTO CUBA.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or AIRLIE asked, Whe- 
ther any representations have been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government 
to the Government of Spain with 
respect to the importation of Coolies 
from China into Cuba; or whether any 
communications on the subject have been 
received from Her Majesty’s Consuls in 
Cuba since the receipt of Consul Dun- 
lop’s despatch of 24th December 1872 
presented in pursuance of Commons’ 
Address June 16, 1878. Their Lord- 
ships might be aware that a Paper 
containing the Correspondence relating 
to the treatment of Chinese Coolies at 
Macao and during their passage to Cuba 
and after their arrival there, had been 
recently presented to Parliament pur- 
suant to an Address of the other House 
on the 16th June last. This Correspon- 
dence contained such a fearful narrative 
of the horrors of the Chinese Coolie 
traffic that he was desirous of bringing 
it under their Lordships’ Notice, and of 
commending it to the immediate atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. On 


ithe 9th of November, 1872, the Earl of 
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Kimberley wrote to Sir Arthur Kennedy 
the Governorof Hong Kong as follows:— 


“Tt has at different times been represented 
to me that foreign vessels engaged in the ship- 
ment of coolies from Macao are equipped in the 
port of Hong Kong, or furnished with supplies 
or stores from that Colony, and my attention 
has recently been directed to the following 
paragraph extracted from a Hong Kong news- 
paper :— 

‘The Spanish steamer ‘Bueno Ventura,’ a 
sister to, and belonging to the same owner as 
the steamship ‘ Yrurac Bat,’ which vessel fitted 
up here and left a few days back for Macao, for 
a cargo of coolies, has arrived here to fit up 
for the same purpose.’ 

“2. You are probably aware that during the 
late Session of Parliament an Act (three copies 
of which I inclose) was passed for the purpose 
of repressing the abuses connected with the 
movement of natives from their islands in the 
Pacific Ocean to labour on plantations. 

“3. Although great cruelties have been perpe- 
trated in connection with this traffic in South 
Sea islanders, they can hardly have been greater 
than those which have led to the disgraceful and 
horrible occurrences from time to time reported 
as having taken place on board ships conveying 
Chinese coolies from Macao. 

“4, Her Majesty’s Government, which has 
been under the necessity of making repeated 
remonstrances to the Portuguese Government 
on the subject of the Macao coolie trade, cannot 
permit that there should be even the shadow 
of a justification for any such imputation as 
that British subjects in Hong Kong partake in, 
and profit by, a traffic which the Queen’s Go- 
vernment deplores and protests against. And I 
see no reason why British subjects resident in 
Hong-Kong should not as well as those in Aus- 
tralasia be subjected to the punishment pre- 
scribed in Section 9 of the ‘Kidnapping Act, 
1872,’ for the offences specified in that section, 
if committed within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the Colony. 

“5, I request you to give particular attention 
to the ‘Kidnapping Act, 1872,’ and to consider 
whether some of its provisions might not with 
the necessary alterations be made applicable to 
Hong Kong. If you are of opinion that they 
might be, I request you to transmit to me, as 
soon as possible, the draft of an Ordnance for 
that purpose.’”’—[ Correspondence C.—797. p. 1.] 


On the 2nd of November, 1872, Mr. 
Wade wrote from Peking to Earl Gran- 
ville to say that— 


“ The Chinese Government is doing something 
to stop the slave trade at Macao, but, as usual, 
its action for good is greatly hindered by its 
incurable corruptions.” 

Consul Dunlop, writing to Earl Granville 
from Havannah on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1872, said, that— 


“Tt would appear from this evidence that 
the ‘ Fatchoy’ is really engaged in slave trading, 
with the knowledge and concurrence of her 
German owners at Hong Kong. The Chinese, 
on arrival here, are immediately ‘contracted’ 
or sold to the planters, and are as much ‘slaves’ 
as the negro bondmen throughout Cuba. This 
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will be their real condition so long as negro 
slavery, in any shape, exists here.” _ 

The following extract appeared in an 
American newspaper :— 


“Chinese labourers continue to arrive. The 
steamer ‘Fatchoy’ brought over 900 of this 
unfortunate people, and official notice has been 
published of the expected arrival of the ‘ Irurac 
Bat’ with the same number. Other vessels now 
in China are engaged in the same traffic, which 
yields an immense profit to shipowners and all 
engaged in it. A passenger of the ‘Fatchoy’ 
has informed your correspondent that the vessel 
went from point to point kidnapping Chinese ; 
others were inveigled on board by speculators 
or ‘ vagabonds,’ as they are called there, who 
received 30 dollars for each one of their victims. 
As soon as they arrive on board they are stowed 
away below in irons until the full complement 
was received, which was ten times the number 
the capacity of the vessel allowed. The horrors 
of the traffic and the voyage of the ‘ Fatchoy’ 
can easily be imagined. Three mutinies and an 
attempt to burn the steamer took place duri 
the voyage. The crew and all hands on mor | 
occasions fired into the Chinese and adopted 
other severe measures, such as hard knocks and 
scalding water, until the tumults were quelled. 
The loss on the voyage of the ‘ Fatchoy’ on this 
account and deaths from sickness and suffering 
was over eighty Chinese.’””—[p. 3.] 


The following declaration was made by 
one of the men employed in the engine- 
room on board the Fatchoy :— 


“The steamer ‘ Fatchoy,’ formerly ‘ Vixen’ 
(British), was sold at Hong Kong in July 1872, 
and placed under the German flag. The pur- 
chasers, Messrs. Paul Eblers and Co., had her 
then put under the Spanish flag by nominal 
transfer to a Spaniard. She was then fitted- 
out at Hong Kong with iron grating on the 
hatches, and round the hatches, and in the be- 
tween decks, and at the side poris, iron barri- 
cades were also fitted out in deck. After this 
work had been done, she took in water and coal 
and proceeded, on the Ist of last August, to 
Macao. On or about the 15th of August she 
commenced loading coolies; they were sent off 
in lots, three times a week, generally on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, sometimes from 
40 to 100 in a lot, but seldom above 50. The 
coolies are never considered to be finally secured 
until they are once on board, then their case be- 
comes one of desolation and despair. While 
*Fatchoy’ was lying at Macao, the steamer 
‘Roseta d’Nina,’ which had been dispatched 
some six weeks previously, returned to Macao 
in distress, and her cargo of 700 coolies was 
transferred to the ‘ Fatchoy ;’ these coolies were 
in a sad state, many of them had been cruelly 
flogged and otherwise ill-used on board the 
‘Roseta d’Nina.’ With this large accession, the 
cargo was soon completed to the number of 
1,005 coolies. Every one of these men gave in- 
dications that the vilest deception had been 
practised upon them, and once having ‘ realized’ 
the utter hopelessness of their situation, gave 
‘themselves up to frantic despair. Some would 

throw themselves overboard whenever an op- 
portunity offered, but two boats were constantly 
, alongside to pick them up and return them on 
| board. The price paid the ‘ coolie-catchers,’ a8 
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they are called, is 50 dollars per head (delivered 
at the barracoons), but the amount is not paid 
over until the coolie is on board ship. us 
the ‘catcher’ or ‘kidnapper,’ insures the deli- 
very of the coolie, although he is sent off in the 
ship’s boats. The ‘ Fatchoy’ left Macao on the 
96th August, with the 1,005 coolies on board ; 
all went well until the fourth day out. On this 
day, at about 3 p.m., a cry of ‘ Mutiny forward’ 
was raised. The coolies had attacked the guards ; 
one of the guards went overboard, probably 
thrown over by the coolies; the other guard 
took to the rigging. The coolies had made a 
rush to the Chinese ‘galley’ (for cooking), pro- 
bably to try to get knives or weapons. The 
mate and second mate, from the bridge, shot 
into the crowd and wounded three of the coolies. 
This checked the mutiny. The officers then 
rallied, and succeeded in catching a number of 
the coolies and tying them by their long hair to 
the iron ‘barricade,’ or to the iron gratings, 
and driving the rest below. About 150 were 
put in irons. The next morning the Spanish 
captain had them brought up. Some bags of 
rice were placed on deck and the prisoners were 
laid across the bags, then unmercifully flogged 
and beaten by two men keeping time with their 
whips or sticks. Ina short time the deck was 
covered with blood. As each coolie was flogged, 
he was washed with salt and water and sent 
below. We arrived at Anger, Batavia, on the 
9th September, remained there two days, and 
thence proceeded to the Mauritius, and there 
took in water and coal, the ship remaining in 
quarantine. From the Mauritius we went to 
the Cape of Good Hope. In all these ports the 
coolies were kept below; and while coaling was 
going on, the hatches were put on, and the 
‘hospital’ bulkheads for the sick were closed. 
The heat was intolerable even in the open air. 
The voyage for the coolies was one of the most 
unimaginable sufferings: they were struck, 
kicked, flogged, and otherwise treated with the 
greatest brutality. The filth and stench was 
something horrible. The hospitals were not 
cleaned during the whole voyage. I often turned 
away my eyes when I witnessed such dreadful 
scenes. I venture to say that in the annals of 
the African Slave Trade all the horrors of the 
‘middle passage’ never surpassed those of this 
China slave-ship. The deaths on this direful 
and murderous voyage reached eighty, or about 
8 per cent. of the number taken on board at 
Macao. Their deaths were, doubtless, caused 
by the blows they received, by general ill-usage, 
and y the filthy condition of the ship.”— 
. 3. 


Governor Sir Arthur Kennedy, in writing 
to the Earl of Kimberley from Hong 
Kong on the 25th of April, 1873, said, 
that that statement was ‘fully corrobo- 
rated by sworn testimony in the colony.” 
He thought that the importance of this 
subject would be his excuse for having 
troubled the House with this statement, 
and he trusted that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would address a strong repre- 
sentation with reference to the matter 
to the Spanish Government. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
noble Earl need not make any apology 
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for having brought this subject under 
the notice of the House. It was impos- 
sible to pretend that there was the least 
exaggeration in the statement the noble 
Earl had made with regard to the treat- 
ment of the Coolies in their passage from 
China to Cuba. Strong representations 
on the subject had been made last year 
to the Spanish Government, but without 
success, the Spanish Minister having de- 
clared that in the then state of Cuba it 
was impossible for any effective steps to 
be taken to put a stop tothe evil. Owing 
to the state of affairs in Spain those 
representations had not been renewed 
during the present year. The Spanish 
Government, however, had shown con- 
siderable anxiety to put an end to slavery 
in Cuba, and Mr. Layard who had been 
entrusted with the management of the 
subject had displayed the greatest firm- 
ness and judgment. No further report 
had, he might add, been received on the 
subject. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Thursday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 15th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Bris — Ordered—First 
Reading—Langbaurgh Coroners * [242]. 

First Reading—Statute Law Revision * [240]. 

bar ‘ig as ates te Commissioners * 

235]. 

Committee—Rating (Liability and Value) (re- 
comm.) [205]—nr.P. 

Committee — Report — (£1,600,000) Exchequer 
Bonds * [230]; Treasury Chest Fund * [233]; 
Infanticide Law Amendment * [42-241]. 

Considered as amended—Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance, &c. * [199]; Revising Barristers * [221]. 

Third Reading—Military Manceuvres* [216]; 
Medical Act Amendment (University of Lon- 
don) * [224]; Salmon Fisheries* [93], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Civil Bills, &c. (Ireland) * [187]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


METROPOLIS—NEW COURTS OF JUS- 
TICE—THE REVISED DESIGNS. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. WAIT asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether the revised 
designs and plans prepared by Mr. Street 
for the New Courts of Justice have been 
received and approved; and, whether 
he anticipates being in a position to an- 
nounce to the House before the close of 
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the Session that the contract has been 
signed and the building handed over to 
the architect ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, that the 
Treasury had approved of the contract be- 
ing entered into to carry out the revised 
designs and plans proposed by Mr. Street 
for the New Courts of Justice; but he was 
not prepared to state the exact time when 
the contract would be signed. He was 
not able to fix the day when the building 
would be handed over to the contractor, 
and still less was he able to fix the day 
when the Session would be brought to a 
close; so that he could not say whether 
he should be able to state before the 
close of the Session that the building 
had been handed over to the contractor. 
The best opinion, however, that he could 
form was that the contract would be 
signed in about a month from this day. 
It took a long time to complete a contract 
for very elaborate specifications. 

Mr. WAIT said, he wished to know 
whether there would be any objection to 
place the plansand designs in the Library 
of the House ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, the subject would 
be brought again under the considera- 
tion of the House when the Estimate 
was moved; and, in the meantime, he 
would consider the suggestion of the 
hon. Member, with a view to see what 
could be done. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL—SCOTCH AND IRISH APPEALS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, for 
the purpose of answering a Question 
put to me last night by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie), and by other hon. 
Members, with regard to the course 
the Government propose to take with 
reference to the Supreme Oourt of 
Judicature Bill. I have to say that 
it is not our intention to move the re- 
committal of the Bill in order to insert 
the clauses relating to Scotland and Ire- 
land. The motive I will not state in 
detail. It is a very simple one and— 
though this is a sort of matter to which 
I am not accustomed to refer—was 
stated in very few words and very fairly 
in a leading article in one of the public 
journals this morning—namely, that it 
was better to have the greater certainty 
of an imperfect Bill than to run extended 
risks for the sake of a better and more 
complete Bill. I may say, with respect 
to that apprehension, I do not refer 


Mr. Wait 
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solely, or indeed principally, to the risks 
which the Bill might run in the House 
of Lords. These risks I am not well 
able to appreciate. They might exist or 
they might not; but what I do refer to 
is this: it is quite evident, from the de- 
clarations of opinion we have already 
heard in this House, that if the re-com- 
mitment were proposed, it would be the 
subject of serious and probably length- 
ened debates, which, quite irrespectively 
of what the House of Lords might or 
might not do, would, I am afraid, on the 
question of time, be fatal to the Bill 
during the present Session. From these 
prudential motives we have thought it 
our duty to abandon our intention of 
re-committing the Bill. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
VALUATION BILL—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS inquired 
what course would be taken with respect 
to this Bill ? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, 
that he had placed upon the Paper 
Amendments in reference to several of 
the clauses of the Bill, so as to enable 
the Rating (Liability and Value) Bill to 
come into operation, without reference 
to the Valuation Bill, and which he 
would move on the Report. He could 
not state to the House at that moment 
that it would not be possible to pass the 
Valuation Bill, because he did not recog- 
nize any serious objection to the Bill in 
the Amendments on the Paper. One of 
the Amendments had regard to the im- 
portation of the provisions with respect 
to the Surveyor of Taxes into the Rating 
Bill. He had no doubt in his own mind 


that there was sufficient justification for 
this proposal, and that he should be able 
to satisfy the House that this conclusion 


He was not disposed 
at that moment to give up all hopes of 

roceeding with the Valuation Bill this 
buen ; but still he had thought it 
prudent to place upon the Paper Amend- 
ments that would make the Rating Bill 
a perfect Act in itself, without any re- 
ference to the Valuation Bill. 

In reply, to Mr. Vance, 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the valuation 
and rating of Government hereditaments 
in Scotland and Ireland was otherwise 
provided for. Suggestions were made 
that they should extend — con- 
tained in other parts of the measure to 
Scotland and Ireland—such, for instance, 
as the repeal of certain exemptions from 
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rateability, and the conclusion at which 
the Government arrived was, that, con- 
sidering the lateness of the period of the 
Session which they had reached, it would 
not be prudent so to widen the scope of 
this Bill; but they expressed the opinion 
that the same principles ought to be ap- 

lied to the rateability of property in 
Tecland and Scotland as those they had 
applied to the rateability of property in 
England; and it would be the duty of 
the Government at the beginning of the 
next Session to deal with these subject- 
matters in separate Bills. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he would import the provisions 
with respect to the Surveyor of Taxes 
from the Valuation Bill into the Rating 
Bill, and at the same time keep the 
Valuation Bill on the'Paper. But would 
it not be far more convenient if the right 
hon. Gentleman were to be content with 
the importation of the necessary clauses 
of the one Bill into the other, and to 
move that the Valuation Bill be taken 
off the Paper ? 

Mr. STANSFELD explained that it 
was in the view of the Valuation Bill 


not being carried that it was necessary 


to take care the clauses to which he had 
referred should be imported into the 
Rating Bill; but these clauses did not 
relate to the Surveyor of Taxes. He 
expected shortly to be able to state 
whether they would proceed with the 
Valuation Bill this Session. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS BILL—QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. F. 8. Powe, 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that taking 
all things into consideration, the Govern- 
ment could hardly hope to proceed with 
this Bill during the present Session. 


RATING (LIABILITY AND VALUE) 
BILL—[Bri1 205.] 
(Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Hibbert.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Mr. CRAUFURD rose to a point of 
Order. He understood that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board was about to 
import into this Bill certain clauses 
which stood on the Notice Paper and 
would more properly form part of the 
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Valuation Bill. But these clauses ap- 
peared to him to be such as could only 
be introduced in Committee. He should 
like to know whether it was competent 
for the right hon. Gentleman to move 
those clauses on the Report ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the clauses to be 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
impose any new charge they must be 
moved in Committee of the Whole 
House. But perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman will think fit to explain the 
objects of his new clauses, and to state 
how far they affect the rating of pro- 
perty to which they apply. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that upon 
the best advice which he had been able 
to obtain, he was satisfied that in bring- 
ing these Amendments forward upon 
Report he would be acting in accordance 
with the Rules of the House. The House 
would remember that during the passing 
of the Bill through Committee certain 
Amendments were moved with regard 
to the rating of plantations and woods ; 
and he was desirous to obtain the gene- 
ral view of the Committee upon this par- 
ticular question. The Government lis- 
tened to the suggestions which were 
made on both sides of the House, and 
they came to the conclusion that they 
would accept the Amendments; but they 
also determined to put them into a prac- 
ticable shape. The House must be per- 
fectly aware that they could not accept 
suggestions made during the progress of 
the discussion in Committee without re- 
serving the right, and indeed the duty, 
of correcting the method of their legal 
expression. It was to the method of 
their expression as a matter of draft- 
ing that his Amendments were confined, 
though it was perfectly true they were 
in the shape of two new clauses. He 
proposed to omit the proviso moved by 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read), at the end of Clause 3, and 
also to omit Clause 19, and to move 
instead two new clauses. The new 
clauses did not impose any new charge ; 
they merely carried out in a legal form 
the decision already arrived at as to the 
method of assessing the value of rateable 
property. 

Mr. CRAUFURD again appealed to 
the Speaker. It was admitted that the 
clauses were new, and hemustask whether 
it was not a case which trenched so closely 
upon the Rules that, as a matter of Order, 
the Bill should be re-committed for the 
consideration of these clauses. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: If the new clauses 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
involve any new charges such as were 
not embraced by the clauses agreed to 
by the Committee, undoubtedly it would 
be out of Order to proceed with such 
clauses in the House; they must be dealt 
with by the Committee of the House. 
If I apprehend correctly the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman, these 
are not new charges. If that is so, it is 
competent for the House to deal with 
them without referring them to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. Of course, 
it would be open to the House, if it 
thought proper, to take this course—to 
proceed with the Bill as it stands; and 
if, upon further consideration of the 
clauses, it is found that they involve a 
violation of the Rules of the House, un- 
doubtedly the Bill must be re-committed 
in respect of such clauses. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that the new 
clauses would not impose any new charge. 
He wished to know how and in what 
manner that question was to be deter- 
mined ? 

Mr. T. HUGHES said, that perhaps 
the hon. and learned Member could tell 


the House in what respects the clauses 
were out of Order. 

Mr. STANSFELD suggested that the 
hon. and learned Member could do so 
when they came to discuss the clauses, 
and then it could be decided whether he 


made out his case. He moved that the 
Bill be now considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” 


Mr. GRAHAM desired to say a few 
words in explanation of certain Amend- 
ments to this Bill as regarded Scotland, 
which he had placed on the Paper. The 
original intention of the Government in 
introducing this measure was that it 
should apply to England only; but it 
having been represented that it would 
be well that it should be extended to the 
sister kingdoms, certain clauses had 
beeen introduced by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stansfeld), more or less 
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they did not truly meet the case of Scot- 
land, as they failed to abolish certain 
exemptions in that country which the 
Bill proposed to abolish in England, 
and to deal with other exemptions in 
Scotland which did not exist at all in 
England; and not only so, but a convic- 
tion existed in the minds of the ratin 

authorities of Scotland that the Bill did 
not make any provision—or at least 
made insufficient provision—to remedy 
some very serious abuses that had arisen 
in Scotland in the application of the 
37th clause of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act. Besides this, an objec- 
tion was taken in Scotland to the plan 
proposed by the Government for valuing 
Government property. He had been 
applied to to give expression to these 
opinions, and had put certain Amend- 
ments on the Paper to be proposed at 
this stage of the Bill. The Amendments 
were of three kinds. Those on the 6th 
clause proposed to remove exemptions 
from rating enjoyed by literary and 
scientific societies, which had been 
abolished in England, but which, from 
an error in the wording, the Bill did not 
deal with in Scotland; and also to abolish 
an exemption enjoyed mostly under 
private Acts by buildings used by mu- 
nicipal corporations and other public 
bodies for public purposes. To these 
Amendments no serious objection was, 
he believed, to be apprehended. Another 
object of his Amendments referred to 
the repeal of the 37th section of the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, and 
as to which they should, no doubt, have 
to contend against very powerful inter- 
ests—but he desired nothing but what 
was fair. His third Amendment had 
reference to an alteration in the system 
of valuing and arbitrating on Govern- 
ment property. These Amendments 
found, he believed, very general ap- 
proval and support from the Members 
for Scotland. The Lord Advocate, he 
believed, was favourable to their prin- 
ciple; nor did he think any formidable 
opposition was to be apprehended from 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, except 
possibly upon the question of the valua- 


adapted to meet the particular circum-| tion of Government property, on which 
stances of these two countries. With | he was aware the right hon. Gentleman 


one exception, these clauses were unob- 


| entertained a strong opinion. 


But soon 


jectionable, so far as Scotland was con- | after Notice of these Amendments had 


cerned and so far as they went; but it | h 
| was called to the fact that, in accordance 


was found, in the opinion of those who 


been put upon the Paper, his attention 


Were entitled to express an opinion that | with the Standing Orders of the House, 
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it would not be competent to him to 


move them upon the Report—the ques- 
tion, in fact, as had been raised by the 


objection of the hon. and learned Mem-’ 


ber for Ayr. It seemed therefore that 
the only course open to him was to put 
an Amendment upon the Paper to re- 
commit the Bill in regard to the clauses 
on which the Amendments had arisen— 
namely, the 4th, 6th, and 12th clauses. 
In ordinary circumstances no objection 
could be taken to that course; but his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board had complained 
of his conduct in the matter as though 
it was of an unfriendly and hostile cha- 
racter ; and had represented to him that 
the effect of the re-commitment of the 
Bill would in all probability be to throw 
very serious difficulties in the way of its 
passing. He had suggested that all the 
Amendments requisite in regard to Scot- 
land might be embodied in a simple 
Bill, to which no objection could be 
taken; but there seemed little proba- 
bility of the draft of such a Bill being 
agreed upon in time to pass it this Ses- 
sion. He therefore felt unable to accept 
the responsibility of so dealing with this 
Bill as to risk throwing away the large 


amount of time and labour the House 
of Commons had already expended upon 


it. Nor could he allege to himself 
any advantage from opposing this Bill. 
The Bill itself would give the people of 
Scotland a substantial gain. It estab- 
lished an important extension of the 
rating area, as regarded Government 
property and mines, and if it fell short 
of their just claims in regard to literary 
societies and municipal buildings, he be- 
lieved that omission to be wholly acci- 
dental, and they had already heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was the 
deliberate intention of the Government 
to complete the measure for Scotland in 
these points at the very earliest period 
next Session. As regarded the 37th 
section of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, he felt that it would be utterly 
hopeless to attempt to deal with a ques- 
tion of that kind, involving the interests 
of the great railway companies, at this 
late period of the Session. The only 
other Amendment was in regard to the 
scheme of valuation, and the character 
of the tribunal to be appointed to arbi- 
trate, and that was one which could be 
discussed on this stage of the Bill. That 
being so, and having taken the best 
advice, he thought it was not his duty 
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to press the Motion that the Bill should 
be re-committed. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he did not con- 
cur in the course taken by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Graham), nor 
in his reasons in support of it. He 
should therefore move the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice—that the 
Bill be re-committed. The Amendments 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Stansfeld) were of such a 
serious character, and the measure itself 
was of such importance, that he felt it 
was impossible they could be adequately 
dealt with on the consideration of the 
Report. There was no doubt the Bill 
was intended to lay the foundation of 
future legislation in regard to local taxa- 
tion, as distinguished from Imperial 
taxation. If the right hon. Gentleman 
declared otherwise, then he must call 
it a mere “meddling and muddling ” of 
the law in respect to local taxation. 
The right hon. Gentleman might, per- 
haps, be technically right in the course 
he intended to adopt; but the right hon. 
Gentleman was certainly not acting in 
accordance with the spirit of the Rules 
of the House. It was of vital import- 
ance that the House should consider this 
Bill in all its details before it was al- 
lowed to pass to ‘‘ another place.” The 
Bill originally contained 19 clauses, to 
which four were added during its pro- 
gress through Committee. Of those 23 
clauses it was now proposed to omit one ; 
five new clauses were to be proposed by 
the author of the measure ; and no fewer 
than 44 verbal Amendments were in- 
tended to be introduced. These figures 
were sufficient to show that the Bill 
had not been fully and fairly considered 
in Committee. If these had been mere 
verbal Amendments, he should have in- 
terposed no obstacle to the passing of 
the Bill; but the fact was that the pro- 
posed new clauses raised the whole 
question as to whether certain descrip- 
tions of property should be now, for the 
first time, made rateable. Although it 
might be true that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not actually taken out clauses 
from the Valuation Bill in order to in- 
sert them in this, yet it was certain that 
the clauses about to be proposed were 
clauses which, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s definition of the dis- 
tinction between the two measures, ought 
to have been in the Valuation Bill. The 
title of the present Bill, which appeared 
to be the original title of the two Bills 
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when combined in one, remained; so 
that, in point of fact, every clause of 
the Valuation Bill came under the title 
of the present Bill, and therefore might 
technically be introduced in it; but whe- 
ther this were a fair way of dealing 
with the House was another question. 
His own opinion was that the two mea- 
sures ought to have been proceeded with 
concurrently, and that neither of them 
ought to have been passed without the 
other being complete. There was one 
most important point to be borne in 
mind in dealing with the clauses in re- 
spect to the extension of rateability— 
namely, that the scheme be a practicable 
one, otherwise a rate might be invalid. 
The Bill extended rateability to three 
classes of property — namely, mines, 
land occupied for growing woods and 
saleable underwood, and to fowling, 
shooting, sporting, and fishing, when 
severed from the occupation of the land. 
He would remind the House in con- 
nection with the Act of 1840, that some 
one objected to the validity of a rate 
because every inhabitant of the parish 
was not rated, as he was bound to be 
under the Act of Elizabeth, and the de- 
cision of the Court was fatal to the rate. 
A Bill was then brought in to remove 
the difficulty by exempting persons from 
rateability in respect of their ability de- 
rived from their stock-in-trade; but after 
passing the House of Commons, it was 
discovered in the House of Lords, when 
it was too late to amend it, that it con- 
tained words which would carry the ex- 
emption further than was intended, and 
the Bill was consequently withdrawn. 
It was again introduced into this House 
without those words and passed through 
all its stages without discussion, and 
became law. What would be the result 
if the Bill before the House passed 
in its present form? What legal defini- 
tion would be given to the words ‘‘ right 
of sporting ?”’ Fox-hunting was a sport 
which many took great delight in; but 
how could it be assessed? There were 
also persons who enjoyed the sport of 
rat catching, and to show how valuable 
it was, he would mention the fact that 
when the reservoir burst at Sheffield a 
few years ago a claim for compensation 
was put in by a rat-catcher because the 
rats in the valley were drowned by the 
calamity, and the rat-catcher lost his oc- 
cupation, but the claim was refused on 
the ground that the applicant had no 
beneficial interest in the rats as such. 


Mr. Cawley 
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How were they, then, to rate a sport 
like that, in which there was no beneficial 
occupation? There were many persons, 
too, who considered rook-shooting sport, 
and the Bill made it rateable when 
severed from the occupation of the soil ; 
but what that meant it was difficult to 
decide. It either meant that when not 
severed from the occupation of the soil 
it was not rateable, or else it meant that 
it was rated already. These matters 
were small in themselves; but when it 
came to a question as to the validity of 
the rate, they became very important. 
With regard to the right of fishing, 
was fishing in lakes to be rated, and 
how was it to be done? If it were not 
done legally it would invalidate the rate, 
and all for the sake of bringing in these 
things which were most unimportant as 
regarded the ratepayers, whilst great 
questions were left untouched and un- 
settled. The Bill if passed in its pre- 
sent form could not remain permanent 
or unaltered for more than a year or 
two; for the question of what was to 
be, and what was not to be rated, must 
be finally decided ere long. With re- 
gard to the question of whether the ex- 
emption of stock-in-trade should or 
should not include all machinery, the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government used the argument that 
stock-in-trade was exempted, not be- 
cause it was not rateable as such, but 
because it could not be got into the net. 
If that were so there would he no diffi- 
culty in rating machinery, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument were 
sound it ought certainly to be rendered 
liable in some form or other. He did 
not consider that the Bill could be fairly 
and properly discussed on the Report, 
and if there was no chance of making 
it a perfect and permanent measure it 
ought not to be persisted in during the 
present Session. He agreed with those 
who thought the Bill possessed value, 
because it proposed to deal with Go- 
vernment property; but he took it to 
be a delusion to suppose that the lia- 
bility of Government property depended 
upon the present measure. The Bill now 
under consideration would only lay the 
foundation of such liability, which must 
hereafter be dealt with in a distinct and 
separate measure. He proposed, there- 
fore, that the Bill, which was most 
clumsily drafted, should be re-com- 
mitted, in order that it might be tho- 
roughly considered. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
. from the words “‘ Bill be” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the word 
“re-committed,”” —(Mr. Cawley,)—in- 
stead thereof. 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Graham) had 
intended to propose that this Bill should 
be re-committed with respect to certain 
clauses—not for the purpose of making 
any alteration in the Bill, but of making 
it more perfect, and of making the same 
rule apply to Scotland and Ireland that 
was applicable to England. He cordially 
approved of the views which the hon. 
Member expressed in the first part of 
his speech; but the second part was 
quite independent of the other. The 
hon. Member with great force urged 
that there were great defects in the Bill, 
arising from the fact that the Bill ori- 
ginally only applied to England, but in 
its progress it was made applicable to 
both Scotland and Ireland. But then 
having urged this matter very logically, 
and having conclusively shown that the 
right thing would be to re-commit the 
Bill in order that any Amendment might 
be introduced, he went on to the 


second part of his speech, in which he 
spoke against all that he had previously 
advocated, and showed that it would be 
inconvenient and obstructive. to delay 
the progress of the Bill, and he con- 
cluded without moving the Amendment 


of which he had given Notice. It 
was therefore impossible for him (Mr. 
M‘Laren) to support the hon. Member, 
ri of whose speech was logically true, 
ut part was altogether fallacious. The 
question now before the House was to 
re-commit the Bill as a whole. He ap- 
Ae of the Motion to re-commit the 

ill as regarded the four matters which 
had been mentioned, as that would take 
up a very short time indeed ; but he 
declined to re-commit the whole Bill, 
fearing that it would take up more time 
than could be reasonably demanded from 
the House. He approved of the Bill 
as a whole, and thought it an admirable 
one. All his objection was that it did 
not carry out in Scotland that which it 
enacted in Ireland. He had himself 
given Notice to omit from the 4th clause 
the words “so far as relates to Eng- 
land”? which would have made the ex- 
emption universal; and he regretted 
that it would not be in his power to 
move it, 
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Mr. BRUEN said, he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would assent to 
the Motion for re-commitment. As far 
as the extension of Clause 6 to Scotland 
and Ireland was concerned, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman - (Mr. Stans- 
feld) would have received the unanimous 
support of Members on both sides of the 
House, and though there would not have 
been the same unanimity in reference to 
Clause 4, he doubted not that a majority 
of hon. Members would have been found 
to support the proposal to remove the 
exemption as far as Ireland was con- 
cerned. In Ireland the question of ex- 
emption was looked upon with consider- 
able disfavour, and in the City of Dublin 
so extensive were those exemptions in 
respect to property held by public bodies, 
that the rates on private property were 
increased as much as 9d. in the pound. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked the 
Irish ratepayer to be left at that disad- 
vantage, when, by consenting to this 
Motion, the injustice of the case might 
be got rid of. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he had no doubt 
as to the wisdom of the course taken by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Graham) in withdrawing his 
Amendment. To have re-committed the 
Bill at this late stage of the Bill, and 
at this late period of the Session, would 
have been unwise. He thanked his 
hon. Friend for putting on the Paper 
some excellent Amendments, and he 
must express the gratification which he 
shared with many outside this House at 
the encouragement which Government 
had given him in the preparation of 
those Amendments. In reference, how- 
ever, to the Amendment of Clause 6, 
he thought his hon. Friend might have 
gone further, and should not have con- 
fined himself to Scotland. At present, 
docks and harbours were frequently 
exempted, much to the injury of ports, 
such as Leith, Liverpool, and other 
places. He could give illustrative in- 
stances, but would just state how Leith 
was affected. Goods were landed there, 
or shipped, and they had to pass over 
the streets of Leith to the detriment of 
the pavements. In the various stages 
of their progress through the town those 

oods were protected at the expense of 
the rates of Leith, yet towards those 
rates nothing was contributed by the 
owners of that property or by the owners 
of the ships which brought it to the 
port. Nothing could be more unfair to 
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the inhabitants, who had to pay for the 
protection of their property and houses. 
Somehow or other, in various parts of 
the country exemptions were a 
smuggled in; but this Session he had 
hoped to receive from the Government 
a measure which would remove all such 
inequalities, and would be a great mea- 
sure of justice. He was glad to find 
that the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) was not opposed to the Bill. 
Mr. STANSFELD said, his appeal 
to the hon. Member for Glasgow Mr. 
Graham) was made simply on the score 
of time, and the Government had to 
thank the hon. Member for the con- 
sideration he had shown by withdraw- 
ing his Amendment. At that advanced 
stage of the Session he could not enter- 
tain any reliable hope of the passage of 
a Bill full of technicalities if it were re- 
committed. The question before the 
House was whether the Amendments 
that were proposed should be considered 
upon the Report, and should pass into 
law during the present Session. He 


would remind the House that the Bill 
was introduced purely as an English 
Bill. It was not usual to deal with 
such a subject as this with regard to the 


three countries in one and the same 
Bill, because such a proceeding would 
greatly complicate the measure. It was 
urged that there should be no delay in 
extending to Scotland and Ireland the 
advantages of removing the exemption 
of Government property from rating 
which the Bill proposed to give to Eng- 
land. The Government thought that a 
fair appeal, and divided the Bill into 
three parts, the second of which they 
proposed by certain clauses to apply 
to Scotland and Ireland. With regard 
to the rating of Government property he 
contended that great delay would arise 
if the Bill was not passed, because it 
proposed to give legislative power to 
proceed to arbitration on the question of 
the value of Government property, and 
until this had been done nothing effec- 
tual could be achieved in regard to the 
rating of this class of property. There- 
fore, he could not agree with the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Cawley) in 
thinking that no harm could be done 
if the Bill did not pass at all in the 
present Session. He had merely, as 
far as he could consistently with the 
scope and object of the Bill, prepared 
new clauses to meet the wishes of Mem- 
bers and the general opinion of the 
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Committee. There was no new matter 
in them, and there was no reason why . 
they should not be discussed on the 
Report. The clauses were re-drawn in 
fulfilment of a pledge he gave the Com- 
mittee. He hoped the House would be 
content to negative the Motion of the 
hon. Member, and allow the Bill to be 
considered as amended. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the commencement of his 
observations predicted that if the Bill 
were re-committed it would be lost for 
the Session, and then at the close of his 
speech he informed the House that the 
Amendments he proposed were merely 
to give effect to the Sesidnen the House 
had already arrived at, and that they 
introduced no new matter. Those two 
statements did not appear quite con- 
sistent one with the other. For his own 
part, while he approved of the principle 
of the Bill, he confessed that if the Bill 
were to be hurried through the House, 
and were to be an imperfect measure, 
he would rather prefer postponing legis- 
lation on the subject for another year. 
At the same time, he would suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman that the new 
clauses of the Government might be 
discussed in Committee of the House 
without the loss of an unreasonable 
amount of time. Had the Government 
been anxious to pass the Bill this Ses- 
sion, they would surely have introduced 
it earlier than they had done, so as to 
enable the House to consider it fully 
before May, instead of which the Bill 
was not printed until the 7th of May. 
He regretted that it was not referred to 
a Select Committee. They were now, 
on the 15th of July, discussing the ques- 
tion whether they should re-commit the 
Bill or discuss it on Report. Since it 
was read a second time, the Bill had 
grown from six pages to ten, not because 
of Amendments arising out of the ori- 
ginal propositions of the Government, 
but because of additions which the 
Committee had found necessary to intro- 
duce; and now the Government pro- 
posed to take out of the Bill nearly all 
those additions made by independent 
Members, and carefully discussed in 
Committee, in order that they might 
substitute other wording which the right 
hon. Gentleman said would more effec- 
tually carry out the intentions of the 
Committee. The Amendments occupied 
six pages and the Bill only about nine; 
so that the proposal to re-commit the 
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Bill was not an unreasonable one. Sir 
Erskine May stated that it was always 
advisable when numerous Amendments 
were to be proposed to re-commit the 
Bill. He hoped, therefore, the Govern- 
ment would accede to the proposal, and 
lose no more time. 

Mr. DODSON wished to ask, as a 
point of Order, whether it would not be 
necessary to re-commit the Bill, at. all 
events so far as concerned the proposed 
new clause, which was to follow Clause 3 
in the Bill. It was provided that the 
law of rating should extend to “ rights 
of fowling, shooting, sporting, and fish- 
ing, when severed from the occupation 
of the soil,’”? but in no part of the Bill 
was it declared upon whose shoulders 
the burden should fall. This new clause 
imposed a burden on certain persons, 
and was, therefore, a rating clause, 
which ought to be considered in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he thought 
that his right hon. Friend was under a 
misapprehension, and that no new bur- 
den was charged by the new clause. As 
to the charge on the occupier of the 
land, it was involved in the 19th clause, 
and the clause only put into a legal and 


practical shape what had been embodied 
in Clause 19. 


Mr. HUNT contended that as the 
clause provided that the occupier of any 
rights of fowling, sporting, or shooting, 
might deduct the rates from the owner, 
there was a new charge placed upon the 
owner. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL held 
that the clause did not impose any new 
charge, because the Bill by another 
clause—Clause 19—provided that all 
these rights should be assessed, and 
that where the owner was not occupier, 
the occupier should be entitled to deduct 
the rates from his rent. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question raised 
upon the point of Order is one of great 
difficulty and complexity ; but, according 
to the best judgment I can give on the 
matter, it appears that the Amendments 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stans- 
feld), so far as they relate to matters 
affecting the rating of property other 
than the rights of sporting, do not in- 
fringe upon the rules of the House. 
With regard to such Amendments, 
therefore, there is no necessity to re- 
commit the Bill; but it appears to me 
that there is great force in the point 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
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Dodson), and that the incidence of the 
rate with respect to the right of sporting, 
as imposed by the Committee, is varied 
by the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. Therefore, accord- 
ing to the Standing Orders of the House, 
the Bill should be recommitted in re- 
spect of Clause 3. I submit that view 
to the judgment of the House. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he was 
anxious to ‘‘ get on.” He would there- 
fore, suggest that the hon. Member 
for Salford should withdraw his Mo- 
tion, and that the Bill should be re- 
committed with regard to Clauses 3 and 
19 and the new clauses. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought it 
desirable that Bills should go up from 
that House to ‘another place” in as 
good a form as possible, and he did not 
believe that these Amendments could be 
discussed as they ought to be, except in 
Committee. The Committee had been 
discussing this matter for nearly two 
hours, and it was unfortunate that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) 
had not sooner consented to the recom- 
mittal. It was quite certain that much 
difficulty, litigation, and misunderstand- 
ing must arise upon the clauses as they 
stood, and the House must take care 
that summary justice was not done upon 
the Bill by its summary rejection in 
‘‘ another place.” 

Mr. STANSFELD said, it was de- 
sirable to act upon the opinion of the 
Speaker, and he therefore proposed to 
accept the suggestion of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Cross) that the Bill should be re- 
committed upon the withdrawal of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Salford. He proposed, therefore, to 
omit part of Clause 3, and to omit Clause 
19, and he should then propose the new 
clauses as a rider to Clause 3. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he was in the 
hands of the House, and had no objec- 
tion to withdraw his Amendment, al- 
though it seemed to him that the 
Amendments involved the whole Bill. 

Mr. CRAUFURD objected to the 
withdrawal of the Amendment. He 
had before urged upon the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the interest of this Bill, 
that he would expedite it if he would 
consent toitsre-committal. Theright hon. 
Gentleman however declared that he 
would not consent to re-commit the Bill, 
because that would endanger its becom- 
ing law. He thought that Scotland 
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and Ireland had been rather hardly 
used. The President of the Poor Law 
Board had given what nearly amounted 
to a pledge, in order not to retard this 
measure, that he would bring in a Bill 
for Scotland and Ireland. [Mr. Srans- 
FELD: No.] He was in the recollection 
of the House whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had not said he would do 
his best to table such a Bill, and if the 
House was about to re-commit the Bill it 
ought either to include Scotland or Ire- 
land or else the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to bring in a Bill applicable to the 
United Kingdom. Would not the right 
hon. Gentleman facilitate his object if 
he would drop that portion of the Bill 
which did not apply to Ireland and 
Scotland and proceed only with so much 
of the Bill as had been made applicable 
to the whole United kingdom ? The right 
hon. Gentleman told the House there 
was no precedent for dealing with rating 
questions for the whole of the three 
kingdoms, yet by this very Bill he pro- 
posed, with regard to England, to repeal 
the Act of Victoria which exempted lite- 
rary and scientific institutions throughout 
the United Kingdom from liability to 
rates. He thought that Clauses 4, 6, 
and 12 should be re-committed. 

Mr. CLARE READ sincerely desired 
that the Bill should pass in the course 
of the present Session, and that it should 
be as perfect as it could be made; but 
he could not see why, if the debatable 
parts of the measure were to be re- 
committed, the whole Bill should not 
follow the same course. The Bill had 
been brought in in a skeleton form, and 
had been built up in a most confused 
and confusing manner. It began at the 
wrong end of the subject; and he hoped 
that before it was got rid of there would 
be an assurance on the part of the Govern- 
ment that in the course of the next 
Session something real and substantial 
would be attempted to be done. 

Mr. STANSFELD wished to explain, 
in answer to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd), that he had 
only expressed an opinion that the ge- 
neral re-committal of the whole Bill would 
be attended with, perhaps, fatal delay. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he could 
not see that practical delay in dealing 
with the rating question would result 
from postponing the whole matter until 
next Session, inasmuch as Clause 7 only 
provided that the Treasury should at 
some future time bring in a measure. 
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Tue O’CONOR DON said, he was 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill would not consent to 
recommit Clauses 4 and 6, because he 
felt sure that they could be usefully 
added to the Bill without loss of time. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
thought the Government were to blame 
for the difficulty in which the House 
found itself, because they did not suffi- 
ciently think out all the questions before 
they brought them under consideration. 
He hoped the Bill would be proceeded 
with at once, as far as the rating of mines, 
woodlands, and Government property 
was concerned. The Bill, as it at pre- 
sent stood, was in a state of confusion ; 
but it contained ample materials for the 
construction of a good and satisfactory 
measure this Session, as far as the three 
matters to which he had referred were 
concerned. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it appeared 
that they were not able to get at the 
propositions about which there was a 
general concurrence, because it was in- 
sisted by some hon. Members that the 
whole Bill should be re-committed for 
the purpose of dealing with Scotland 
and Ireland. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Stansfeld) objected to the re-com- 
mittal of the whole Bill, on the ground 
that if they entered into that re-com- 
mittal every point that had been consi- 
dered and settled with reference to 
England itself must necessarily pass 
through the ordeal of being put from 
the Chair, and therefore every Member 
would be entitled to raise a discussion 
on it, as if the Bill had never been com- 
mitted. In the first place, was it desir- 
able to pass this Bill or not? And, in 
the second place, was the forcing upon 
the authors of the Bill that they should 
deal with the three kingdoms in one 
and the same measure a useful and 
equitable method of proceeding? As to 
the first question, he believed it was felt 
by both sides of the House that it was 
desirable this Bill should pass. Cer- 
tainly, if it were desirable for the Go- 
vernment, it was undoubtedly desirable 
for the House, and for those who wished 
to bring the Government fairly in face 
of the other main portions of the subject 
of local taxation. In the view of the 
Government this was a portion of the 
question of local taxation which required 
first to be dealt with. When a simple 

roposition was submitted to them, the 

ouse could, as in the case of freeing a 























literary institution from taxation, do it 
at once; but when they came to deal 
with the law of rating as applicable to 
various kinds of property, such precipi- 
tation was not convenient. He did not 
think either Scotland or Ireland would 
lose anything by the House consenting to 
the partial re-committal of the Bill, as 
contemplated by the hon. Member for 
South-west Lancashire (Mr. Cross), and 
to which his right hon. Friend in charge 
of the measure was willing to con- 
sent. His hon. Friend near him (Mr. 
Hibbert) had Bills in relation to Scot- 
land and Ireland—one ready, the other 
almost ready—which could be introduced 
next Session. The main question was 
whether the House wished the Bill to 
pass this Session or not. 

Mr. PELL shared most fully in the 
desire to see this Bill passed; but he 
must observe that those measures of the 
Government never would have been 
brought forward except for the Notice 
of Motion of his hon. Friend (Sir Massey 
Lopes), and when brought forward they 
were laid on the Table in a very imper- 
fect shape, as if there was no idea of 
their becoming law. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would consent to re-commit 
the Bill in reference to the 3rd and the 
19th clauses, and he even thought they 
might include the 17th clause also, which 
would not lead to any prolonged dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, hav- 
ing been assured that there were Bills 
in preparation for Ireland and Scotland, 
thought it would be indiscreet for the 
Irish and Scotch Members to oppose the 
Government. 


417 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 


to be left out stand part of the Question,” 


put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘re-committed’ be added,” instead 
thereof. 


Mr. HUNT inquired whether that 
would include any new clause ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, if the Bill were 
ordered to be re-committed with respect 
to Clauses 8 and 19, that Order would 
not apply to other new clauses. 

Mr. HUNT: Then I will move to 
add, instead of ‘‘ with respect to Clauses 
8 and 19,” ‘‘with respect to any new 
clauses.” 

Mr. DODSON said, that no new clause 
could be received unless it were ordered 
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that the Bill be re-committed in respect 
to it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, what he 
understood was that all new matter re- 
lating to Clauses 3 and 19 could be 
moved and dealt with on the re-com- 
mittal of the Bill, but not other new 
clauses on all manner of different sub- 
jects totally unconnected with Clauses 3 
and 19. 

Mr. GRAHAM considered that the 
Members for Scotland had not been 
treated with becoming fairness, as they 
were deprived of the privilege which had 
been accorded to the English Members 
of re-committing the Bill. It was in 
deference to the President of the Local 
Government Board that he withdrew his 
Amendment in favour of a limited re- 
commitment, and now he found the Go- 
vernment were ready to accede to a 
limited re-commitment as far as England 
was concerned only. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS suggested 
that the Bill should be re-committed in 
respect of Clauses 3 and 19, and any 
new clauses relating to the subject- 
matter of those clauses. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to add the words 
‘‘in respect of Clauses 3 and 19, and of 
any new Clauses relating to the subject 
matter of those Clauses.” —(Mr. Cross.) 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, he wished to 
vindicate himself, and to reply to the 
remarks of the Prime Minister. There 
was an old saying that England’s diffi- 
culty was Ireland’s opportunity. Unfor- 
tunately, the Scotch Members had always 
supported the Government, and had never 
asserted themselves. In his opinion, how- 
ever, the time had now come when they 
should do so. They were a small mino- 
rity in the House; but, if they acted 
together, they were a power. They had 
been always confiding in the Liberal Go- 
vernment which they followed, and, in 
his opinion, they had very often been too 
confiding, and what had been the conse- 
quence ? Scotch legislation had not kept 
pace with either English or Irish legis- 
lation. The Irish Members acted wisely ; 
they looked after their own interests, and 
they made their influence felt. Session 
after Session Irish business took prece- 
dence of other business; and it was time 
for Scotch Members to assert themselves 
in regard to what they considered ought 
to be done for their country. This Bill 
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was a first step in local taxation, which 
affected Scotland equally with England, 
and yet Scotland was not to be dealt 
with on the same footing. This was a 
consequence of there not being a Scotch 
Minister in the Cabinet. He must 
earnestly protest against the doctrine 
laid down by the Prime Minister that 
it was unprecedented or unusual that 
any Member or any section of that 
House should attempt to force important 
modifications or changes in a measure 
of which a Member of the Government 
had charge. In pursuance of his duty 
to his constituents, he should take every 
advantage of the position in which the 
Bill now stood to obtain the full exten- 
sion of its provisions to Scotland. He 
would never be deterred from the fulfil- 
ment of that duty by any observations 
of any Minister of the Crown. 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be added 
to the proposed Amendment,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to add, ‘‘and also in respect of 
Clauses 4 and 6.” 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, as amended, to add, 
at the end thereof, the words ‘‘ and also 
in respect of Clauses 4 and 6.”—(Mr. 
Graham.) 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 136; Noes 
193: Majority 57. 

Words ‘‘re-committed in respect of 
Clauses 3 and 19, and of any new Clauses 
relating to the subject matter of those 
Clauses,” added to the words ‘‘ That the 
Bill be,’’ in the Main Question. 

Main Question, so amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3 (Extension of Poor Rate 
Acts to other property). 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he had placed 
on the Paper several Amendments to 
this clause. He should, on coming to 
Clause 19, propose to omit the proviso 
which had been accepted on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read). In the meantime, 
he would ask the Committee to add the 
new clauses of which he had given 
Notice on the Report, and to make 
them an addition to Clause 3. In point 
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of form the first step he intended to 
take now was to substitute ‘‘for’’ for 
the word ‘‘as.” This was a merely 
verbal Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. STANSFELD then moved to 
leave out the word ‘‘ underwood,” in 
order to insert the words ‘‘ or for both 
such purposes and.”’ The object of the 
Amendment, he explained, was to omit 
the proviso moved by the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. STANSFELD said, that in point 
of form the next step for him to take 
would be to move the omission of 
Clause 19. 

Mr. G. MONCKTON moved, in 
page 2, line 6, to leave out ‘‘ sporting,” 

ecause it was a word which would 
simply serve to puzzle the assessment 
committee. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER moved to omit 
the word “ fowling,’”’ and said that the 
words ‘shooting and fishing” would 
really cover all that the Government 
wanted to rate. 

Mr. J. 8S. HARDY was of opinion 
that it would be necessary to retain the 
word ‘ fowling.”’ 

Mr. WEST pointed out that the 
exact words in the Bill, “sporting, 
shooting, fowling, and fishing,’ were 
commonly inserted in deeds. It was 
safer to stand by the old words, which 
had been used for a very long time. 

Mr. CLARE READ doubted whether 
they would cover the catching of rabbits 
in a warren. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he was not sure 
as to ‘‘ fowling,’”’ but he thought ‘‘sport- 
ing” was too wide and general a 
phrase. The value for rating purposes 
would be a bagatelle. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he thought it 
would be better to omit the word ‘‘sport- 
ing,” which might include rat-catching ; 
for he knew places where rat-catching 


was a favourite sport, and was largely - 


practised. He thought, however, cours- 
ing might be included. 

_Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he did not think it worth while to make 
such objections. The object of the Go- 
vernment was to include everything 
which formed the subject of a lease. 
Did the hon. Member ever see a lease 
of the right of rat-catching? All the 
rights referred to in the Bill were some- 
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times of value, and he did not see why 
they should not be rateable. 

Mr. HUNT said, he would like to 
know whether it was intended to rate 
the right of a master of foxhounds to 
ride to cover. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER doubted whether 
the words would cover the case of a 
rabbit warren, about which there was 
no element whatever of sport. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the words 
would include the case of a free warren. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH sug- 
gested that the word “ sporting ”’ should 
be omitted, and the words ‘killing 

ame and rabbits ’’ substituted, as this, 
2 thought, would include coursing, &c. 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH said, 
it appeared to him that by the course 
they were taking in this matter, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were manifesting a 
great want of faith in their constituents 
and in the assessment committees. There 
was no reason whatever why they should 
treat them as their enemies. 

Mr. BEACH remarked that although 
he should have the greatest confidence 
in the assessment committee, they would 
have to apply the law as it was laid 
down in the Bill. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that of course the Government had no 
intention or desire to rate masters of 
foxhounds. He agreed that the words 
suggested by the hon. Member opposite 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), ‘‘ the killing 
of game or rabbits,” would answer every 
purpose. 

Mr. PELL preferred to retain the 
word ‘‘ sporting,” as they did not know 
what “ game” was. 

Mr. CLARE READ felt sure that the 
words proposed by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Gloucestershire would 
meet every difficulty. 


Amendment (Mr. J. Lowther) negatived. 


The words “taking or killing game 
or rabbits”’ inserted in lieu of ‘‘ sporting.” 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 19 (Definition of ‘‘ occupier”’) 
struck out. 

Mr. STANSFELD moved the inser- 
tion of the following new clause, after 
Clause 3— 

(Valuation of land used as planta- 
tion, &c.) 

“The gross value of any land used for a 

plantation or a wood, or for the growth of sale- 
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able underwood, or for both such purposes, shall 
be estimated as follows :— ; 

(a.) If the land is used only for a plantation 
or a wood, the gross value shall be estimated as 
if the land were in its natural state, and let for 
agricultural or grazing purposes without any 
trees growing thereon. 

(6.) If the land is used only for the growth 
of saleable underwood, the gross value shall 
be estimated as if the land were let for that 


purpose. 

(c.) If the land is used for the growth of 
trees and of saleable underwood, the gross value 
shall be estimated either as if the land were 
used only for a plantation or wood, or as if the 
land were used only for the growth of the sale- 
able underwood growing thereon, as the assess- 
ment committee may determine.” 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, he wished to 
know what was meant in the clause by 
the expression ‘“ the natural state of the 
land.” Something must have been done 
with the land at some time or other 
since it was created; and that being 
so, who could tell what its natural state 
was? The right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted the words from the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), 
and he should like to have some expla- 
nation of their meaning. 

Mr. HUNT proposed to omit the 
word ‘only ” in the first line of sub- 
section (a) ‘‘if the land is used only for 
a plantation,” &. The land might be 
used for the purpose not only of growing 
wood, but of preserving game, and 
those words would seem to imply that 
the land was assessed only for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Mr. STANSFELD oxplained that 
the word ‘‘only” in sub-sections (a) 
and (5) was used with reference to a 
provision contained in sub-section (c). 

Mr. HENLEY observed that if land 
in its natural state were assessed, some 
allowance ought to be made for the ex- 
pense necessarily incurred in clearing 
it. Some of the ancient forests had re- 
mained uncleared because it was thought 
the land would not repay the cost of 
clearing. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL pro- 
mised to consider the point raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman before the 
bringing up of the Report. If the 
owner of a wood used it as a game 
cover, it might be necessary to make 
him pay for his game as well as for his 
wood. 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK was in 
favour of retaining the word “only”’ in 
the sub-section. 
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_ Mr. HUNT said, his object in moving 

the omission of the word ‘‘ only ” was to 
obtain the opinion of the Committee on 
the point. He would suggest that the 
Chairman should report Progress in 
order that the Government might have 
time to consider the point. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, it was unne- 
cessary to report Progress, as the ques- 
tion raised would be considered before 
the bringing up of the Report. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM moved 
in paragraph (a), line 1, to leave out 
‘(a plantation or’ after paragraph (a) 
insert the following paragraph— 

“Tf the land is used only for plantation the 

gross value shall be estimated either as if the 
land were let for planting purposes, or as if the 
land were in its natural state and let and used 
for agricultural or grazing purposes without any 
trees growing thereon, as the Assessment Com- 
mittee may determine.” 
His object was to encourage the planta- 
tion of land unsuitable for agricultural 
or grazing purposes, but which, though 
too poor for those purposes, might be 
made useful for the growth of larch and 
other trees. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that if these words 
were adopted by the House they would 
be departing from the understanding 
which had already been come to with 
respect to the rating of plantations and 
woods, and the Government. therefore 
could not accept the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. GOLDSMID moved the omission 
of the words ‘‘in its natural state.” 
These words had been defined to mean 
that as aman without his clothes was 
in his natural state, so land without 
trees was in its natural state; and if 
that were so it would be better to omit 
the words. 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH said, 
that the more they went into this matter 
the greater mess they seemed to make 
of it. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, these words 
had been been inserted to carry out the 
view which was generally expressed by 
the Committee, that land covered by 
plantations or woods should be assessed 
asif the plantations and woods were not 
there, and as if the land were let for 
ordinary agricultural purposes. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 


{COMMONS} 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
BILL—[Lords] 
(Mr. Winterbotham) 
[BILL 23§.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading, read. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time said, 
that as its title did not convey any very 
clear idea of its objects, he wished shortly 
to explain them. By the existing regu- 
lations the salaries of Deans were fixed 
at £1,000 a-year, and no more. To the 
Deanery of Lichfield, however, there 
had been attached since 1706 the im- 
em and valuable living of Tattenhill, 

taffordshire, which was within the 
diocese of Lichfield, but at some distance 
from the Cathedral city, and therefore 
not coming within the 13 & 14 Viet. 
ce. 94 which forbad that any Dean should 
hold with his deanery any benefice not 
situate within his Cathedral city. The 
question, therefore, was whether by the 
provision of the general law he was dis- 
abled from the possession of that living. 
The Government thought it fair to sub- 
mit the matter without delay to the 
decision of the proper.tribunal, and the 
Court had decided that the Dean of 
Lichfield had taken the living absolutely 
when he accepted the Deanery. The 
Bill provided prospectively for the seve- 
rance of the living from the Deanery, 
and left it to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to lay down the conditions under 
which it should be divided after the 
severance had been carried out. Previous 
to the annexation of the rectory to the 
Deanery Her Majesty had been seised 
of the advowson in right of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. The Bill provided that 
after the severance the advowson should 
be vested in Her Majesty as formerly. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


And it being now Seven of the clock, 
the House suspended its Sitting. 

The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS AND TRINIDAD 
—ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. CHARLEY rose, pursuant to 
Notice, to call attention to the Ecclesias- 
tical Policy applied by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the Windward Islands 
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and to Trinidad; and to move ‘“ That 
this House disapproves of the Ecclesias- 
tical Policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Windward Islands and in 
Trinidad.”’ The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said, that Her Majesty’s Government 
since 1869, had been engaged in dis- 
establishing the Church of England in 
the West Indies, and his first object was 
to show that in carrying out that eccle- 
siastical policy, they had violated the 
rinciples which they had themselves 
aid down upon the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall), for 
the disestablishment of the English 
Church. Her Majesty’s Government 
had also been engaged in endowing the 
Church of Rome in the West Indies ; 
and his second object was to show that 
in carrying out that ecclesiastical policy, 
they had violated the principles which 
in 1868 carried them to place and power. 
The right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) not long ago 
said, that concurrent endowment was 
dead; but at that time the despatches 
of Lord Kimberley had not been laid 
on the Table; and he (Mr. Charley) 
submitted that concurrent endowment 
still survived and flourished under the 
auspices of the Colonial Office. He con- 
fined his Motion to the Windward Is- 
lands and Trinidad, because it was 
difficult to gather from the Returns 
which had been presented what had 
been precisely the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the other 
West Indian colonies. The most im- 
_ portant of the Windward Islands was 
Barbadoes, and it was the seat of the 
Bishop of those Islands. In 1869, Lord 
Granville, then Colonial Secretary, in- 
structed the Governor of those Islands to 
disestablish the Church of England in 
Barbadoes. Governor Rawson was sur- 
prised at the revolutionary policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and wrote 
a despatch to Lord Granville, in which 
he said it was no light task which had 
been imposed upon him; that he ap- 
proached it under a great sense of re- 
sponsibility, and that the people of Bar- 
badoes were almost exclusively mem- 
bers of the Church of England. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. CHARLEY, resuming, said, that 
Governor Rawson gave some interesting 
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statistics founded upon the religious 
Census of 1861; from which it appeared 
that the population of Barbadoes con- 
sisted of 152,727 persons, of whom 
135,000 were members of the Church of 
England ; 10,500 were Wesleyans; 3,000 
were Moravians; 230 (chiefly military) 
were Roman Catholics having a military 
chaplain ; and 30 belonged to other de- 
nominations. In his despatch, alluding 
to the intention of the Government to 
disestablish the Church of England in 
the island, Governor Rawson said— 


“Tsee no reason for making any change in 
the existing arrangement. The supremacy of 
the Church of England ought not to be theo- 
retically or practically interfered with in this 
island,” 


and he added that the Wesleyans very 
generally brought their children to the 
Church to be baptized, claimed the 
offices of the clergy of the Church at the 
burial of their dead, and many of them 
attended the services of the Church as 
well as their own religious meetings. 
It appeared from the Returns before the 
House that on the 6th of July, 1871, a 
conference of the clergy and laity of the 
Church was held in Barbadoes, at which, 
among other things, they recommended 
that a Petition should, be presented to 
the Legislature, praying that it should 
contribute to the salary of the Bishop of 
Barbadoes. Lord Kimberley seemed to 
have been greatly shocked at that pro- 
posal, for in his despatch to the Gover- 
nor, he directed him to make it clearly 
apparent to the Legislature that to con- 
tribute to the salary of the Bishop would 
not be in accordance with the principles 
on which Her Majesty’s Government 
desired to act in reference to the eccle- 
siastical affairs of the West India islands; 
and that whatever aid the Legislature 
desired to extend to the Church should 
be paid in a bulk sum to the Church 
Body. On the 10th of October, 1871, 
the Governor replied, stating that the 
proposals of Her Majesty’s Government 
would make so entire a change in the 
ecclesiastical condition of the island, and 
would uproot the foundations of a system 
which had been cemented by ages, and 
yet showed no signs of decay, that he 
thought it prudent before communi- 
cating with the Legislature to consult 
his Council. Having consulted his 
Council, the Governor found them 
unanimously opposed to the change. 
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They expressed their opposition in a 
document, which was set forth in the 
Papers in which they said they were 
aware of what had occurred with re- 
spect to the Irish Church. They no- 
ticed, they said, with great satisfaction 
the distinction which the Prime Minis- 
ter drew between the Irish Church and 
the Church of England, the one being 
the Church of the minority and the 
other being the Church of the great 
majority of the people; and they re- 
spectfully but confidently claimed the 
benefit of the distinction thus drawn for 
the Church in Barbadoes, and on similar 
grounds. There was scarcely a word 
which fell from that distinguished cham- 
pion of the English Church which would 
not apply to the Church in that island, 
and with the more point and greater 
force, because of the greater unanimity 
which prevailed respecting it among 
the people. Indeed, such was the har- 
mony that existed there on the subject, 
that it was questionable whether even 
among the comparatively small body of 
Nonconformists, to whom there was 
every desire to do justice, a Mr. Miall 
could be found to propose its disestab- 
lishment. They added that it was con- 
nected with their early history; that it 


was interwoven with the social and poli- 
tical life of the people of the island ; 
that it was one of the permanent insti- 
tutions of the country; and that the 
carrying out of the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would create great 


and inevitable confusion. Such was the 
opinion of the Governor, the Council, the 
Legislature, and the people of Barba- 
does. Her Majesty’s Government had 
since consented to the payment of a 
salary of £1,000 a-year to the Bishop ; 
but that graceful act did not in his opi- 
nion at all derogate from the feeling 
with which their deliberate attempt to 
disestablish the Church of Barbadoes 
should be regarded, an attempt founded 
on what principle he could not conceive, 
but should like to be told. He passed 
on to Tobago, and asked on what prin- 
ciple the Government proposed to dis- 
establish the Church of that island? 
With respect to that island, 9,000 of its 
16,000 inhabitants were members of 
the Church of England. There were 
three rectors in the island, each with 
charge of about 3,000 Churchmen, and 
each having a salary of £320 a-year 
with an allowance of £100 a-year for a 
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curate, payable from the Legislature, 
The Governor proposed that the revenue 
of the Church should be reduced from 
£1,060 to £800, but the Earl of Kim- 
berley insisted that there should bea 
strictly proportionate concurrent endow- 
ment, and that the Church of England 
should only have £625, the exact pro- 
portion to which it was entitled as caleu- 
lated upon the number of its members, 
That was what was done in islands with 
only a small Roman Catholic population, 
and he now came to islands on which the 
Roman Catholics were in a great ma- 
jority. In St. Lucia, where there was a 
majority of Roman Catholics among the 
population, a despatch of Governor 
Rawson’s, dated October 30th, 1871, 
stated that— 

“ There had been no complaint or jealousy on 
the part of the Roman Catholics, neither had 
there been any religious dissension or dissatis- 
faction. The members of the several Churches 
have for a long time lived together in uninter- 
rupted harmony.” 


A spirit of discontent, however, was in- 
fused into the island by the attempt to 
introduce the principle of proportionate 
concurrent endowment, and the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop wrote to Lord Kim- 
berley insisting that the principle should 
be thoroughly carried out according to 
the respective numbers of Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants, when the former 
would receive £1,600 and the Protestants 
£100. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present. House counted, and 40 
Members being found present. 


Mr. CHARLEY resumed :—The at- 
tempt by Lord Kimberley to extend to 
Her Majesty’s subjects in St. Lucia the 
principle of religious equality, had 
simply introduced discontent among Ro- 
man Catholics who were perfectly con- 
tented before, though their endowments 
had meanwhile been increased. In Gre- 
nada, where there was also a majority 
of Roman Catholics, the Legislative 
Council proposed to give £1,000 to the 
Church of England and £1,000 to the 
Roman Catholics, instead of giving 
£2,000 to the former. The Governor 
reported that there was no ill-will on the 
part of the Dissenters to the Church; 
but Lord Kimberley, however, would 
not hear of the arrangement, insisting 
that no grant should be given to any re- 
ligious body which was out of proportion — 
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to its numbers, and that the scheme of 
proportionate concurrent ‘endowment 
should be carried out. The Legislature 
thereupon passed a resolution declaring 
that they would disestablish the Church 
of England as soon as possible, but after- 
wards they changed their minds, and re- 
solved that the present religious position 
of the several Churches should continue 
agat present. A Church Disestablishment 
Bill was subsequently introduced into 
the Legislature by the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor and was rejected, being blow 
No. 2 to the Earl of Kimberley. Go- 
vernor Freeling then wrote a despatch 
in which he stated that it was useless to 
press the subject of concurrent endow- 
ment further at that time. Governor 
Rawson, however, on the 9th of May, 
1873, penned an extraordinary despatch 
to the Earl of Kimberley, in which it 
was proposed that mass meetings should 
be held, and a newspaper established in 
the island over which he presided, in 
support of disestablishment, and, curious 
to say, Lord Kimberley favourably en- 
tertained that proposal. In the island 
of St. Vincent there were 17,000 Angli- 
cans and 17,000 Dissenters, including 
Roman Catholics. The Government in- 


sisted upon disestablishment there, and 
required that when vacancies occurred in 
livings the amount of the incomes was 
to be handed over to other religious de- 


nominations. In Trinidad the Church 
of England was disestablished in 1870 
by Lord Granville. At that time the 
revenue stood thus—The Church of Eng- 
land had £5,136 income, and the Church 
of Rome £5,300; and when a despatch 
was sent to the Governor by Earl Gran- 
ville to know what changes he would 
suggest, the reply was that no changes 
were required. The Earl of Kimberley, 
however, in a remarkable despatch, 
dated the 6th of January, 1871, laid 
down the general principle upon which 
he desired the Governors to act. Ona 
Roman Catholic incumbency becoming 
vacant the last stipend should be paid 
to the Roman Catholic Body; but when 
a Church of England incumbency be- 
came vacant, two-thirds of the last 
stipend should, until equality was arrived 
at, be paid to the Roman Catholic Body. 
The Archbishop of Port-au-Spain, not 
satisfied with that slow mode of carrying 
out the object in view, and wanting the 
money down at once, wrote a despatch 
to the Earl of Kimberley, in which he 
expressed his wishes very forcibly, and 
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the noble Earl at once acceded to his re- 
quest, and concurrent endowment was 
carried by main force through the Legis- 
lature of Trinidad. In conclusion, he 
called upon all hon. Members of the 
House who were opposed to disestablish- 
ment to vote in favour of the Motion 
which he had brought forward, whatever 
might be their views with regard to con- 
current endowment. He also called on all 
hon. Members who were opposed to con- 
current endowment, whatever their views 
might be with regard to Establishment, 
to vote in favour of his Motion, because 
they could not be in favour of a system 
of concurrent endowment which had been 
well described as a system which obliged 
almost everyone in the community to 
contribute to the support of one or more 
religious systems which he deemed en- 
tirely incorrect. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in se- 
conding the Motion, said, he thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made out a case which required expla- 
nation from the Government. It ap- 
peared from the Parliamentary Papers 
which had been issued, that there had 
been not only an unprecedented tam- 
pering with the free legislation of the 
Colonies, but that there was some in- 
fluence at work upon the Ministry, not 
apparent, adverse to the Church of Eng- 
land and violently stripping her in the 
Colonies of the revenues she derived 
from local resources. That influence 
had, it appeared, been brought to bear 
upon the Government immediately after 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
pressing them to disestablish the Church 
in the Colonies; but although the idea 
was mooted it found no sympathy in 
that House. It had apparently, how- 
ever, taken effect upon the Government, 
being admitted by them as a necessary 
corollary to the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. He believed, however, 
that the House, if it had known the 
steps taken, would never have supported 
the course which the Government had 
consequently pursued, and the subject 
was one of the gravest possible kind in 
its constitutional as well as in its religious 
and moral aspect. Formerly, the Colonial 
Church was supposed to form a portion 
of the Established Church of England ; 
but it having been formally decided to 
the disadvantage of the Colonial Church 
that such was not the case, the latter 
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Church was entitled to any advantage 
in its favour that that decision might 
afford. He wished to know, after that 
decision, what business an English Minis- 
ter had to meddle in the concerns of 
the Colonial Church? Most of our colo- 
nies had representative Legislatures, 
and neither Queen nor Parliament had 
certainly any right to interfere with their 
local matters without the concurrence of 
the local Legislature; and even in the 
Crown Colonies local matters should 
only be dealt with by the Representative 
of the Crown on the spot, in accordance 
with local public opinion. In no case was 
the Crown entitled to arbitrarily control 
colonial local affairs, still less, as in this 
case, to interfere in a manner contrary to 
the expressed local will. In the present 
case the Crown had initiated a scheme 
of concurrent endowment in the colonies, 
which was directly opposed to their feel- 
ings. Ministers founded on vague prin- 
ciples, arbitrarily laid down, a theory of 
religious disendowment; with a sole 
alternative of concurrent endowment, 
which they had proceeded to force ad- 
versely upon the local Legislatures. 
Lord Derby’s Administration had wisely 
discontinued the grant, amounting to 
about £20,000 per annum, which had 
been charged on the Consolidated Fund 
to the Colonial Church of the West 
Indies, on the ground that it was an 
unjust tax upon the British taxpayer, 
and, now that its temporary object had 
been attained, was equally opposed to 
the interests of the Colonial Church. In 
ecclesiastical as well as in civil and 
military matters, it was better that every 
country should be self-dependent. About 
the same time the Jamaica Clergy Acts 
expired, and the result of the action 
of the Government had been that the 
Jamaica Church had consequently been 
stripped not only of its English subsidy, 
but of its own revenues. The very able 
Governor, Sir John Grant, had, in con- 
templation of the Clergy Acts expiring, 
drawn up a scheme for a new arrange- 
ment of the local resources of the 
Jamaica Church under its new circum- 
stances, which he had sent home for 
approval. Lord Granville, however, 
instead of sanctioning that scheme, 
which had received the support of the 
local Legislature, had said that the 
moral and religious culture of the sub- 
ject-race was to be the Governor’s ob- 
ject, and not the ascendancy of any par- 
ticular religious communion. He was 
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not prepared to admit the antithesis. 
Even if religion were only for the “ sub- 
ject-race,”” there was no such race in 
Jamaica; but he thought that the moral 
and religious culture of the upper classes 
should be regarded equally with that of 
the lower classes. As more influential 
it was even more important, and cer- 
tainly quite as necessary. The free 
Legislature of Jamaica had devoted 
£30,000, out of a total revenue of 
£300,000, to religious purposes, and 
had thus clearly expressed its views 
with regard to what it considered its 
ecclesiastical requirements; but Lord 
Granville, in issuing his ukase, had 
forced the Governor to alter his scheme 
against his own wishes, and to estab- 
lish a new system against those of the 
local Legislature. The Baptists of 
Jamaica, finding their own offerings 
falling short, desired a level field and no 
favour, but that was not the general 
wish of the oldest and freest of our West 
India Colonies in its representative days, 
nor was it now. The Jamaica Church 
was now, as a voluntary society, to be in- 
corporated by a charter, even the cost of 
which incorporation it had been required 
to pay. The whole proceeding was very 
characteristic of the colonial policy of the 
party opposite, who were always endea- 
vouring to force doctrines fresh from 
their experiments in this country down 
the throats of our Colonies. Sir John 
Grant wrote to Lord Granville— 

“T was offering a scheme, but as not in ac- 
cordance with your instructions it must be dropt. 


I will draft another on your basis of religious 
equality.” . 


Barbadoes had a population of nine- 
tenths Anglican Church, but the advan- 
tages of national worship must be sacri- 
ficed to this inexorable theory. General 
Rawson— 


“found them even more unanimous than he 
had anticipated against the change, and not at 
all prepared to break up the foundations of their 
Church, cemented by age.” 

As a similar instance, it would be re- 
collected that in Ceylon, Lord Grey 
created a rebellion by forcing upon the 
island, unprepared, and in a state of 
panic, the just-adopted principle of free 
trade. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, who 
was unable to be present, had placed 
in his hands a Paper which he had re- 
ceived from the West Indies, in which 
the writers said that to force upon the 
West Indian Colonies an ecclesiastical 
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policy which might suit other colonies 
was a very arbitrary way of dealing 
with their interests. To say that they 
would throw upon voluntary resources 
the Church of the West Indian Colonies 
was to forget that the peasantry in those 
islands, upon whom the burden would 
have to be thrown, were only a genera- 
tion removed from slavery. Again, 
there was great inequality between the 
effects of this treatment on Church and 
Dissent. The Dissenters had their own 
congregations in particular places, who 
collected amongst themselves a sort of 
joint-stock by voluntary contributions ; 
but the Church had its agencies in all 
parts, and sought to evangelize the whole 
of the population without distinction of 
particular localities. It had to set up 
its agency often, and especially, where 
there were none to contribute. Further, 
the writers of the Paper to which he was 
referring contended that the disestab- 
lishment of the Church in the Colonies 
was uncalled for, as against the almost 
unanimous feeling of the people con- 
cerned. On the whole, it seemed to him 
that unless some explanation could be 
given of the facts which had been set 
forth, it was a case in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had violated all the 
constitutional principles of colonial self- 
government by having, in a most un- 
precedented and unwarrantable way, 
forced their own nostrums and doctrines 
where they had no business to intrude 
them at all, and appropriated revenues 
over which they had no control, and im- 
posed force on an unwilling people, ex- 
erting the Imperial power in opposition 
to popular freedom. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House disapproves of the Eccle- 
siastical Policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in the Windward Islands and in Trinidad.”’— 
(Mr. Charley.) 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
had heard with some degree of regret 
the speech of his right hon. Friend who 
had just sat down in which he had 
charged Her Majesty’s Ministers with 
having “‘ violated every principle of con- 
stitutional Government,” and of having 
‘forced measures down the throats of 
Colonial Legislatures contrary to their 
opinion.” Such, he had said was ‘the 
general policy of the party opposite.” 
But his (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s) 
regret was tempered by the reflection 
that, in spite of this sweeping charge, 
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the fact remained that since he had oc- 
cupied the position he then held, upon 
every single question of colonial policy, 
Her Majesty’s Government had received 
the cordial and generous support of his 
right hon. Friend, and by the consequent 
hope that his withdrawal of that sup- 
port upon the present occasion was only 
temporary. His right hon. Friend had 
spoken of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government as having been dictated or 
suggested by some of the enemies of the 
Church of England. He, for one, was 
no enemy of the Church of England, 
but he was not sure that those were the 
best friends of the Church who endea- 
voured to maintain her supremacy in 
localities where she was in a small mi- 
nority, and would keep her in such a 
position before the eyes of the people 
as to render her unpopular, and so dimi- 
nish her strength and usefulness. It 
was urged that the policy of which com- 
plaint was made was not a corollary of 
the disestablishment of the Church in 
Ireland. He would appeal from the 
right hon. Gentleman who urged this 
argument to Gentlemen belonging to his 
own party, and inform them and the 
House that the policy complained of was 
not originated by Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government, but was, if not ac- 
tually originated, at any rate taken 
great part in, by the Government of 
which the right hon. Gentleman was a 
distinguished Member. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that a Bill brought in 
in 1868 by the Government of which he 
was a Member had nothing to do either 
with the question now before the House 
or with the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. It was very good generalship 
of his right hon. Friend to introduce 
this statement, knowing as he must have 
done that this Bill would be brought 
up against him in such a debate as the 
present. But he maintained, on the 
other hand, that the Bill of which the 
Duke of Buckingham moved the second 
reading in 1868 rendered it impossible 
not to adopt some such policy as had 
since been followed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Duke of Buckingham, 
in moving the second reading of a Bill 
to relieve the Consolidated Fund from 
the annual payment of £20,300 for pur- 
— connected with the Church of Eng- 
and in the West Indies—a grant made 


on the proposition of Mr. Canning in 
1824—stated that the House of Com- 
mons was ‘‘ evidently of opinion that 
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the grant had done its work and was no 
longer necessary ;’? and Lord Cairns, 
speaking on the same occasion, stated 
his opinion that the colonies were pre- 
pared to provide the cost of maintain- 
ing their own Churches. Again, on the 
same occasion, the Earl of Carnarvon 
said that in his opinion there was a great 
deal that was parallel between the case 
of Ireland and the Church of England 
in the West Indies. He said that in 
the West Indies the Established Church, 
as in Ireland, was the Church of the 
rich few—a Church whose educated 
clergy, scattered in the midst of a far 
less educated race, stood very much in 
the same relation to the population as 
did the clergy of the Established Church 
to the population of Ireland. After the 
disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Irish Church, and when speeches 
like these were made in the Imperial 
Parliament, and reported in the colonies, 
was it to be supposed that the matter 
could rest where it had rested hereto- 
fore, or that the whole question must 
not have been opened up and fairly 
placed before the colonists themselves as 
to the position in which they wished the 
Church of England hereafter to stand 
in relation to them? He did not know 
why his right hon. Friend (Sir Charles 
Adderley) should have objected to reli- 
gious equality, for he believed they were 
all in favour of that principle as long as 
it was not opposed to religious liberty ; 
and if religious equality could be at- 
tained without inflicting wrong on any 
portion of the community, it was a thing 
to be desired. He (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) had stood up and was pre- 
pared to stand up for the Church of 
England in this country. But he had 
always held that there was nothing ab- 
stractedly right or wrong in establish- 
ment and endowment or the reverse. 
The question of disestablishment and 
disendowment must be considered rela- 
tively to the real circumstances and posi- 
tion of the particular community with 
which they had to deal; and it was quite 
possible to support the establishment 
and endowment of the Church of Eng- 
land, and yet to think that her estab- 
lishment and endowment in other coun- 
tries was not desirable either for her 
own interest or for those of the popula- 
tion generally. How did matters stand 
in Trinidad and the Windward Islands 
before the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was brought forward in re- 
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gard to them? Why, the small minority 
belonging to the Church of England was 
endowed, whereas the large majority was 
not endowed at all. It was true that at 
Barbadoes the Church of England had 
a very large majority of the population ; 
but, as to that island, although the policy 
of the Government had been distinctly 
placed before the Legislature of Barba- 
does, yet when the Legislature objected 
to the principle which was proposed, no 
attempt was made to force its adoption 
upon it; and it had been confessed by 
the Mover of this Motion that the Go- 
vernment had performed a graceful act 
in advising Her Majesty to confirm the 
Barbadoes Bishop’s Act.. As to what 
had been said about Jamaica, if they 
considered the position of that colony 
before the disendowment of the Church 
and its position after that event, they 
could not fairly come to any other con- 
clusion than that the work which had 
been done was a good and a wise work. 
What was the previous condition of 
Jamaica? Speaking from memory, he 
believed about £36,000 was contributed 
from the revenue to the Church of Eng- 
land, who numbered 25,000 persons as 
against upwards of 80,000 belonging to 
Nonconformist bodies. Was this a sys- 
tem which could be defended? Now, 
let him quote from that Jamaica despatch 
of Lord Granville’s of which his right 
hon. Friend complained. Lord Granville 
said— 

“Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that the moral and religious culture of the sub- 
ject-race, and not the ascendancy of any one 
communion, ought to be the object of your 
Government.” 

His right hon. Friend, quoting this de- 
spatch of Lord Granville, said that the 
moral and religious culture of the lower 
classes and the subject-race was not so 
important as that of the upper classes. 
He could not admit that proposition, but 
maintained not only that the moral and 
religious culture of one class'was as im- 
portant as that of the other, but that if 
either should be the special care of the 
State, it should be that poorer class 
which was least able to help itself. But 
what were the principles that had been 
laid down by the Government? Why, 
that in those islands, in some of which 
the Church of England was in a majo- 
rity, and in some in a small minority, 
it was desirable that instead of — 
that Church remain the only endowe 

religion, it should be proposed to those 
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various colonies that they should either 
disestablish and disendow all, and leave 
all to stand on their own merits, or 
that some concurrent endowment should 
be adopted consistently with religious 
equality. And there was a second prin- 
ciple laid down by Lord Granville in a 
despatch of the 16th November, 1869, 
in the following words :— 
“With less than one third part of those who 
effectively belong to any Christian communion 
attached to the Church of England, and with 
nearly two-fifths of the population never attend- 
ing any religious services, it would be unjust to 
devote the proceeds of taxes levied from the 
whole population, to a body to which so small a 
portion of that population belongs.” 
The Government did not, as had been 
said, impose restrictions on the colonists 
endowing their own Churches, but it had 
set its face against the idea that it was 
right for them to raise taxes from the 
large body of poor people who did not 
belong to their communion at all, and 
to employ those taxes in converting them 
to their religion. To accuse Lord Kim- 
berley of harshness in that matter was 
only to show an ignorance of his cha- 
racter, and an unacquaintance with his 
administration of the colonies, which he 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) ventured to 
say had been marked with an ability 
which had raised both him and his ad- 
ministration in the good opinion of the 
world. In St. Vincent’s, where it was 
alleged they had treated the Church of 
England so badly and reduced her emolu- 
ments, 17,000 of the population belonged 
to that Church, 14,000 to the Wesleyans, 
and 3,000 to the Roman Catholics. And 
here the hon. and learned Member for 
Salford had shown the cloven foot— 
‘‘ What chance,” said he, ‘‘ would those 
8,000 Roman Catholics have had of ob- 
taining a share in the endowment, but 
for the interference of the Government ?” 
Hine ille lachryme. But where was the 
justice of the hon. Gentleman? ‘Would 
he have left things as they were, the 
Anglicans receiving near £2,200, the 
Wesleyans £250, the Roman Catholics 
nothing ? What the Government said 
was that if there was to be concurrent 
endowment, instead of everything being 
given to the Anglicans and nothing to 
others, something more indeed ought to 
be given to the Anglicans than to the 
others; but there should also be given 
to the other religious denominations a 
fair proportion of the whole grant. In 
Tobago, the Anglican Church had 9,000 
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adherents, the Moravians 3,600, the 
Wesleyans 330. Was it fair that the 
former should have everything and the 
others nothing? Was the condition of 
things previously existing in St. Lucia 
equal and just? After what we had 
done in Ireland, would it have been 
satisfactory to leave things as they were 
in that island, where there were some 
30,000 Roman Catholics and under 2,000 
Protestants, the former receiving £900 
per annum and the latter £800 supple- 
mented until lately by £200 per annum 
from the Consolidated Fund? In Trini- 
dad, with 64,000 Roman Catholics to 
26,000 members of the Church of Eng- 
land, there were in the local Legislature 
eight votes to three against disendow- 
ment and in favour of concurrent endow- 
ment, so that it was untrue to say that 
concurrent endowment had been forced 
down the throats of the people. Since 
then a Petition had reached the Colonial 
Office in England, signed by upwards 
of 200 persons, in favour of total dis- 
endowment ; and it was not improbable, 
if that principle made progress, that dis- 
endowment might eventually be adopted. 
He might go at great length through . 
all the cases, but he had stated what he 
believed to be the main reasons for the 
action of the Government. His own 
difficulty was to see what different policy 
the Government could have adopted; 
and he felt very sure that if hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had been in power, and 
his right hon. Friend at the Colonial 
Office, his fair judgment and candid 
mind would have led him to adopt that 
very policy which he repudiated to-night. 
He could not follow the hon. Member 
for Salford when he spoke of Governor 
Rawson as being an honourable man 
who had been cleverly manipulated ; he 
could only take exception to the use of 
such an expression; and as to the Go- 
vernment ‘‘ descending into the gutter,” 
he did not know what it meant, but if it 
implied anything dishonourable on the 
part of the Government he could only 
repudiate the suggestion. He could not 
see any reason to condemn Governor 
Rawson for having stated that the Ro- 
man Catholics had held a public meet- 
ing, and were about to establish a 
newspaper to advocate their claims. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
dissension had been created. But what 
was the meaning of the action noted by 
Governor Rawson? Simply that the 
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Roman Catholics having long been con- 
tent to rely upon the justice of the Le- 
gislature of the Governor and of the 
Home Government, had found the delay 
in recognizing their claims so long that 
they had deemed it desirable to resort 
to measures which were perfectly legiti- 
mate for the furtherance of those claims. 
Why should the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman object? If he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) was not mistaken, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself fre- 
quently made use of public meetings to 
advance his views, and possibly at some 
time or other he might have had some 
connection with newspapers. Why, then, 
should he blame the Roman Catholics of 
Grenada for following so good an ex- 
ample ? 

Mr. CHARLEY explained that he 
meant to say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had fostered agitation in the 
Island of Grenada against the local 
Legislature. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that every interruption only 
strengthened the case of the Govern- 
ment, and that there was nothing what- 
ever in this or any other despatch to 
indicate that Her Majesty’s Government 


had taken any part in agitation against 


the local Legislature. It was true that 
the latter had changed and re-changed 
its views, and possibly the action of 
public meetings and newspapers might, 
not for the first time, have influenced 
such change. But Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had neither the power nor the 
will to force the Legislature of Grenada 
to act in this matter against its will. In 
all these cases, what the Government 
had done was to place its own views of 
ecclesiastical policy fairly before the local 
Legislatures, but in no case had undue 
pressure been used. In all that he had 
said, he had advanced nothing which 
required him to explain or retract ex- 
pressions which he had used elsewhere 
in defence of the Establishment of the 
Church of England in England, and 
which he was prepared, when necessary, 
to use again. There were cases in which 
a great National Church, rooted in the 
hearts and affections of the people, could 
not be uprooted and disturbed without 
doing violent injury to the social, politi- 
cal, and moral welfare of the commu- 
nity; but these considerations did not 
apply in communities where the majority 
was of one religious persuasion, and the 
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whole endowment was given to the other. 
In such cases there could be but one re- 
sult, the weakening of the moral influ- 
ence of the endowed religion, little by 
little, and the spread of principles op- 
posed to religion altogether. Believing 
that the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was founded on truth and justice, 
and that no Government could have acted 
on any other principle, he asked the 
House not to assent to the condemna- 
tion of it proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Salford, a condemna- 
tion which he was sure would be disap- 
proved by every thinking man in the 
House, and by the great majority of the 
people of this country. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
was of opinion that anyone who had 
read the Blue Book on the Table must 
have come to the conclusion that the 
meddling of the Earl of Kimberley had 
interfered with the religious peace of 
the islands, and that now there were 
those ecclesiastical disturbances and a 
state of things which everyone must de- 
plore. In one island — the Island of 
Grenada—they had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Lieutenant 
Governor were putting their heads to- 
gether for the purpose of circumventing 
and overruling the wishes of the local 
Legislature. In another case, the local 
Government declined to proceed in the 
course suggested, but after a little ju- . 
dicious manceuvring, one or two Mem- 
bers of the Council were induced to stay 
away, and by a majority of 1, the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
received the sanction of the Legislature. 
Those were circumstances which might 
be fairly brought before the House of 
Commons, for the Government were 
forcing disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, or a system of concurrent endow- 
ment—a policy which would scarcely 
have been expected from a Government 
that had said so much against concur- 
rent endowment in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in his defence of 
the Government said, that that policy 
originated in 1867, when a Conservative 
Government relieved the Imperial Ex- 
chequer of the payment of a sum of 
£20,000 for the endowment of the Church 
of England in the West Indies. The 
necessary result of that, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, was that religious 
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equality was to be produced either by 
disendowment, or by concurrent endow- 
ment. He was surprised that the Prime 
Minister did not run out of the House 
when he heard the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies defending concurrent en- 
dowment, considering how he had spoken 
of that means of establishing religious 
equality in Ireland. The Imperial Par- 
liament had never sanctioned the disen- 
dowment of any one of the branches of 
the Church of England in the Colonies, 
and in the Act of the English Parliament 
of 1867-8 there was not one word said 
either about endowing other denomina- 
tions, or of disestablishing the English 
Church in any one of the islands, but it 
was left entirely to the Colonial Legis- 
latures to say what they would do in 
support of the local Churches. Her 
Majesty’s Government, however, when 
they came to deal with the question in 
1870, issued a Circular to all the colonial 
Governors, in which they stated that the 
principle they had determined should be 
carried out in the West Indian Islands 
was perfect religious equality, and they 
thought the best way to accomplish that 
was by concurrent endowment. Now, 
he would ask what liberty, or what 
freedom was left to the Colonial Legis- 
latures when they were told that a thing 
had been determined in Downing Street, 
and done it must be? That was Lord 
Granville’s mandate; but the Earl of 
Kimberley following him, descended to 
the most minute particulars, and enforced 
the sacred principle—that the members 
of one denomination should not be called 
upon to pay for the endowment of any 
other denomination. He would ask the 
House how that statement could be re- 
conciled with the fact that in one or two 
colonies, where it was known to the Go- 
vernment that certain religious denomi- 
nations would not receive any endow- 
ment, they were disregarded, and the 
money was handed over, as in the case 
of Trinidad, where the Baptists and 
Presbyterians refused to receive it to the 
general Exchequer of the island. In 
that manner it was thought that con- 
current endowment might be reconciled 
with the conscientious scruples of those 
who would not take any public money, 
and who thought it the height of in- 
justice that they should be taxed for the 
support of any other sect. It seemed 
to him most marvellous that when Go- 
vernment was denouncing all those 
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who were suspected of having a latent 
leaning towards concurrent endow- 
ment in the case of Ireland, they should 
themselves be forcing it upon the 
West Indies. Why, even in the pre- 
sent Session, in the debate upon Uni- 
versity education in Ireland, the Prime 
Minister, catching at some words which 
had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli), notwithstanding 
that his right hon. Friend had said the 
thing was dead, charged him with still 
entertaining it as a living idea, and of 
hoping some day or other to make it a 
practical reality. That was, he thought 
at the time, a most unjust charge to 
make, and it seemed most extraordinary 
that at the very period when the Prime 
Minister was making that unfounded 
charge against the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he was himself endeavouring to 
make the concurrent endowment which 
he denounced a practical reality in the 
West Indies through the instrumentality 
of his noble Friend the Earl of Kimber- 
ley. However, having read the Book 
now on the Table, and seen how, for the 
last two years, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been systematically engaged 
in forcing on concurrent endowment, he 
could understand what was meant by 
the charge against the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire. To return to 
the question of colonial freedom and 
local self-government, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies told them that Lord 
Kimberley acted towards the Colonial 
Legislatures in the kindest and blandest 
possible manner, and merely reminded 
them of the moral duty which was in- 
cumbent on them not to tax the members 
of any one denomination for the endow- 
ment of another. Well, as respected that 
he (Lord John Manners) had already 
shown how his Lordship disregarded 
that principle in respect to the Baptists 
and the Presbyterians, who refused to 
have any endowment whatever, and when 
defeated in argument by Governor Raw- 
son, he receded from his position, it was 
only for a moment, still leaving the colo- 
nies under the conviction that sooner or 
later the policy of Downing Street of en- 
dowing the different seats in proportion to 
their numbers, would be forced upon 
them. If, however, that numerical prin- 
ciple were to be acted upon, what was 
to be done in one or two of the islands 
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where a large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants were not Christian at all? There 
it was to be permitted to insert the word 
‘Christian’ before the word ‘ deno- 
mination,’ and thus the question was 
brought to a complete state of absurdity. 
He must also recall to the recollection 
of the House that which had been so 
well put by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Salford (Mr. Charley), 
the possible future application of that 
principle which the Government had 
been pressing on the Governments of 
the colonies, urging them either to adopt 
the principle of concurrent endowment 
or the principle of total disendowment. 
He (Lord John Manners) asked what 
application all that must have to future 
questions which had to be submitted to 
the consideration of that House? He 
feared no other than a mischievous one. 
In the case of Barbadoes where there 
was no contest at all upon the sub- 
ject, the Church was established and 
endowed in the reign of Charles IL., 
and it was therefore an older estab- 
lishment than the present Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland, which was 
established in the reign of William IIT. 
Now, what was its position in Barba- 
does? He had no doubt it would be 
found that the Church of England had 
done its work there in a way that would 
afford no justification to the Prime 
Minister for proposing its disestab- 
lishment. The Church of England in 
Barbadoes, he believed, was not at 
all in the same position as the Church 
of England in Ireland. He believed 
that the Church of England in the Is- 
land of Barbadoes was the Church of 
the great body of the people. In Trini- 
dad, again, there were three dominant 
religions as there were three dominant 
religions in Ireland. He would ask why 
it should not be suggested to them 
to apply the Trinidadian experiment 
with regard to any surplus that might 
remain, in the case of the Irish Church ? 
If the policy of disestablishment and 
concurrent endowment in the West 
Indian Islands was the natural child 
of the Irish policy of 1868-9, what 
in five or ten years might not be the 
views of the present Government of the 
result of the combined disestablishment 
of the Irish and the West Indian 
Churches? He recollected the vehem- 
ence which the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government had de- 
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nounced the idea of concurrent endow- 
ment, and yet they saw with what per- 
tinacity the policy of concurrent endow- 
ment had been forced down the throats 
of the Colonial Legislatures, and against 
the advice of Colonial Governors. He 
hoped that that view of the case would 
not be disregarded by a discerning House 
of Commons. He would vote for the 
Motion, because the policy it condemned 
was in direct opposition to the principle 
of colonial self-government which he 
thought had been established years ago ; 
and because he believed it was forcing the 
Colonial Legislatures to do that which 
they did not wish to do. 

Mr. MACFIE thanked the hon. and 
learned Member for Salford (Mr. 
Charley) for bringing forward the ques- 
tion, because it showed a series of grave 
transactions which had been carried out 
by the Government without asking the 
opinion of that House, and upon which 
it had never pronounced its judgment. 
He felt it was a grievous mistake that 
great affairs connected with the outlying 
portions of the Empire should be trans- 
acted by the Government without con- 
sulting the House of Commons. Here 
was an important policy being carried 
out in an important island, and which, 
if carried to its legitimate consequences, 
would be undoing the policy which that 
House had laid out for itself since 1868, 
and preparing the way for concurrent 
endowment in Ireland. He cculd not 
vote for such a policy, lest his consti- 
tuents might call him to account, and 
say he was preparing the way for that 
which they sent him to that House not to | 
favour, but to oppose. He hoped the 
Government would be able to give some 
explanation to ease their minds on the 
subject, and justify the trust they had 
hitherto reposed in them. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: What the hon. 


Gentleman who has just spoken (Mr. 
Macfie) has said, Sir, is much to the 


purpose. I cannot listen to the discus- 
sions between the right hon. Gentlemen 
who sit upon the two front benches 
without feeling that the policy of this 
country upon ecclesiastical questions has 
been cast loose ever since the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the 
Church in Ireland, which is now very 
generally admitted to have been a mis- 
take ; but it appears that that measure 
was not intended to be an isolated policy 
for Ireland, but that that policy has 
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been pursued in the Colonies. I cannot 
avoid coming to the “conclusion that if 
this country is to have a decided policy, 
it must be decided by the people, and 
not by the politicians of this House. 
We have now had this illustration—that 
although in Barbadoes an enormous 
majority of the people are attached to 
the Church of England, Her Majesty’s 
Government were not in the slightest 
degree biassed by that circumstance, but 
sought by all means to disestablish the 
Church to which the majority of the 
people are attached. That cannot be 
denied. It may be called very liberal to 
make such a suggestion to the people of 
Barbadoes, and we may be told that the 
people of Barbadoes have exercised their 
choice, and that nothing could be more 
satisfactory than their decision that they 
will not part with their Established 
Church. But this controversy has an- 
other result. The Government have 
wrung out of this policy of disestab- 
lishment an endowment for the Roman 
Catholic Church; they have established 
in Barbadoes the principle of concurrent 
endowment, although they failed in their 
attempt to disestablish the Church of 
England in that colony. Now, Sir, it is 
perfectly manifest upon the admission of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, that 
Her Majesty’s Government have no 
policy upon these subjects, except that 
of obedience—where they cannot help it 
—to the majority of the people. Let us 
consider these two principles—disestab- 
lishment and concurrent endowment. It 
seems evident that the way to concurrent 
endowment is through disestablishment. 
I stated my conviction that that would 
be discovered when the proposal was 
before the House for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Ireland; and 
what is the fact even in Ireland already ? 
Why, that the convents and priories of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
are virtually endowed, through the ad- 
ministration of the grant for national 
education. That is the fact. If the 
majority of this House object to the 
principle of concurrent endowment, they 
made a mistake in adopting the principle 
of disestablishment. The point you have 
reached is this—that the opinions and the 
pain of every denomination are valued 

y the politicians of this House exactly 


in ay tees to the political power which 


each denomination happens to possess. 
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That, Sir, is the lesson that I have long 
sought to impress upon the Protestants 
of this country. I tell them that they - 
are slumbering in an unsafe position ; 
that they are deluded into a false secu- 
rity ; that if they suppose that the poli- 
tical power of more active denominations 
will not increase through their inaction, 
they are deceived. I warn them not to 
look for security to any political or par- 
tizan connection. There is but one se- 
curity for them—political action! In 
that is their only security for the reten- 
tion of their religious establishments 
and their own religious freedom. That 
is the lesson which the discussion of this 
night is calculated to enforce; and I 
trust that it will not be thrown away 
upon the people of this country. They 
have this illustration in the Colonies— 
that by their having unfortunately sanc- 
tioned—and I hope that what I now say 
will reach the ears of the people of Scot- 
land—by their having unfortunately, 
and by mistake, sanctioned the principle 
of disestablishment, they have given an 
impetus to a principle that leads directly 
to concurrent endowment — the very 
principle to which they are opposed. 
That is the political lesson which I de- 
rive from the discussion this night, and 
I shall tell every Protestant that I have 
the honour of meeting or addressing, 
that he must look to political action 
alone if he desires to preserve the reli- 
gious institutions he values, or even to 
be permitted a fair hearing in this 
House. 

Sm ROBERT TORRENS said, he 
had entertained the opinion that con- 
current endowment was an excellent 
thing in those new countries where there 
was a scattered population and great 
difficulty in supporting a resident clergy. 
He had seen, however, from his experi- 
ence in Australia, in cases in which such 
endowment had been done away with, a 
greater amount of zeal and energy exhi- 
bited by the Church of England than 
she had ever previously displayed. He 
had thus become a convert to the prin- 
ciple of abolishing all endowments from 
the facts which had passed before his 
eyes. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 69; Noes 
83: Majority 14. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND REVENUES. 
ADDRESS FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. T. HUGHES, in rising to move 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the amount 
and application of the revenues of the Church of 
England and into the system of parochial bene- 
fices, with a view to the better adjustment of 
parishes and incomes, and the amendment of the 
Law relating to patronage,” 
said, that his Motion was a necessary 
result of the decision of the House upon 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Miall). By that Motion 
the House had been asked to resign all 
control over the Church of England. 
This, it had refused to do by a very 
large majority, and, surely, if they were 
not prepared to give up control, they were 
bound to do the work of control efficiently. 
He accepted, but in no humiliating 
sense, what the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford had said—that the National Church 
belonged to the State as the Army, Navy, 
and Civil Service did; that the House 
was bound to exercise authority over it ; 
and that, if the House did not, no other 
power could. Convocation and synods 
were trying to do so, but they were not 
acknowledged by the country. He con- 
tended that it was the duty of the House 
to exercise its control over the patronage 
and discipline of the Church of England, 
and so prevent ecclesiastical matters in 
general falling into ecclesiastical hands, 
because at this present time in every 
country in Europe the ecclesiastical 
powers were endeavouring to assert their 
authority against the civil powers in 
these matters. The House ought either 
to give up its power or to make it real ; 
and if the House would do its duty in 
this matter it would place England in a 
position which would be the envy of 
other countries that were disturbed by 
ecclesiastical controversies. His Motion 
dealt with abuses that were vehemently 
attacked by Nonconformists, and of which 
no Churchman could deny the existence. 
The first was the flagrantly unequal dis- 
tribution of the revenues of the Church. 
He wished to obtain authoritatively in- 
formation on this subject, as to which 
we had now nothing but the vague re- 
sult of personal inquiry. There was no 
other power but Parliament that could 
really ascertain the facts, and one of 
their first duties was to supply the public 
with accurate information in reference 
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to Church revenues. As an instance of 
the grievous inequality which existed 
under the present system he would refer 
to one rural deanery, by no means an 
exceptional one. In this deanery there 
were 28 livings, of these the eight largest 
had a total income of £8,000 a-year, 
with church accommodation for only 
3,233 persons, while the 15 smaller liy- 
ings had a total income of only £2,012 
a-year, with church accommodation for 
6,097 persons. The result was that 
with half the population and half the 
church accommodation the eight richer 
livings had four times the income of 
the other 15 livings. Such inequalities 
surely called for some action on the part 
of the House and of the Government. The 
Ecclesiastical Commission had furnished 
with reference to capitular estates pre- 
cisely the kind of information which he 
asked the House to offer to the country 
with respect to the other temporalities of 
the Church. As to parochial and other 
portions of the revenue of the Church, 
they had no official and reliable informa- 
tion since the Commission of 1882 ; but, 
in the meantime, the number of benefices 
had increased by 5,000; and, on the 
other hand, there had been a great shift- 
ing of population. Proper statistical 
Returns were urgently required. That 
private persons could not obtain them 
was beyond question. At the request 
of the Church Reform Association, the 
Rev. Mr. Fowle had devoted much time 
to the inquiry; but had confessed that 
the results he arrived at could not be 
relied on as accurate. On his assump- 
tion that a population of 300 was enough 
to give active work to a single clergy- 
man, and that £200 a-year was the 
lowest on which he could live properly, 
the inquiries he instituted brought out 
the following results:— There were 
409 livings in which there was neither 
work, nor food; 1,141 in which there was 
food, but no work; and 3,082 in which 
there was work, but no food. It cer- 
tainly was time that these anomalies 
should be inquired into and redressed. 
Another point was the question of 
patronage. Convocation which repre- 
sented the Church complained of the 
manner in which patronage was at pre- 
sent exercised, and recommended certain 
proposals which would remedy the exist- 
ing grievous system. It was, he thought, 
important that the House should take 
the matter up and deal with these recom- 
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mendations. In 1867, out of 12,088 bene- 
fices in the Church of England, as many 
as 6,403, or more than one half, were 
in private hands. His Motion affected 
only the temporalities and lands of the 
Church, and he thought it was time 
that the House undertook to deal, at 
any rate, with that part of the sub- 
ject. There was no way at present of 
getting at the value of those tempo- 
ralities. They were estimated—tithes 
and rentals—at £1,949,000; lands ac- 
quired since the Reformation, £2,251,051; 
voluntary collections and other items of 
income, £5,445,000; making a total of 
over £9,645,500. Other estimates, of 
course, were very different ; but he gave 
those which appeared to have been the 
most carefully worked out. It appeared 
from that, that it was computed that 
nearly £10,000,000 a-year was allowed 
by the House to be used, and to remain 
in a form which all members of the 
Church of England who took an interest 
in that subject agreed to be one of great 
abuse, and unfortunate for the Estab- 
lishment itself. Therefore, whether for 
the removal of scandal from the Church, 
whether as a step towards her reform on 
the one hand, or towards her disestab- 
lishment on the other, there was the 
strongest ground for obtaining either by 
a Commission, or in some other way, 
such statistics and details as he asked 
for by his Motion, with a view to Par- 
liament making that control and su- 
pervision a reality which it had so 
peremptorily refused to give up. He 
would admit that what the LKcclesi- 
astical Commissioners had done in re- 
gard to collecting information and raising 
the smaller livings, was good as far as 
it went; but it was quite inadequate to 
meet the real requirements of the case. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
for the Address. 

Mr. LEATHAM: I am glad, Sir, 
that my hon. and learned Friend has 
had the opportunity of bringing forward 
his Motion, and more especially because 
he has thus raised the whole question 
of Church patronage. AsI have given 
some little attention to this subject, per- 
haps the House will permit me to sup- 
plement my hon. and learned Friend’s 
facts by a few others. And, in the first 
place, with regard to the number of 
livings which are actually at this moment 
in the market and in the hands of agents 
for sale, I had the curiosity the other 
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day to take up a number of The Eeele- 
siastical Gazette—an organ which I think 
The Saturday Review assures us is the 
official paper of the Bishops. The first 
name of an advertising agent which I 
found in the columns of this paper— 
May 13th—was that of Mr. Ancona, of 
John Street, Adelphi. I procured his 
register of livings for sale, and found 
that it contained particulars of 94 ad- 
vowsons and next presentations. Re- 
turning to the Gazette, I found Mr. 
Lara’s monthly selection of Church pro- 
perty—namely, eight advowsons and 
next presentations. Then came Mr. 
Stark’s advertisement. His register for 
May contains about 180 advowsons, next 
presentations, district churches, and 
Episcopal chapels for sale. He states 
on the cover, that— 

“He begs to remind intending purchasers 
that he has always many desirable, and—in some 
cases—cheap livings passing through his hands 
privately,” and he also “takes this opportunity 
of reminding clients of the absolute necessity 
there exists, whenever a parish is visited, of 
the object of these visits being kept strictly 
private.” 

The House therefore may imagine this 
intending purchaser—this successor of 
the Apostles, prowling like a poacher 
about the future scenes of his ministra- 


trations, peeping like an area sneak into 
the windows of the capital rectory house ; 
but, above all things, taking up a retired 
but commanding position in the parish 
church,’ from which, during Divine ser- 
vice, he may take stock of the age and 


infirmities of the incumbent. The next 
advertisement is Mr. Corbett’s. Mr. 
Corbett’s list contains 46 advowsons and 
next presentations. Then we come to 
Mr. Bagster’s monthly register of church 
preferments for sale for May—104 ad- 
vowsons and next presentations. Then 
to the advertisement of Zhe Church and 
School Gazette, conducted by graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The Rev. 
W. Powell Jones, who edits this Gazette, 
informs us that he has 700 livings on 
his books, but on procuring his register, 
I find particulars of only 114. He pre- 
faces his list by the observation, that— 
“Tt was held by a very eminent Prelate, lately 
deceased, that ‘ you might just as well call the 
buying and selling of a vacant living magic, as 
call it after the folly of Simon Magus.’” 
Now, adding the 15 isolated advertise- 
ments of the sale of livings, which are 
to be found in this copy of The Eeele- 
stastical Gazette to the advertisements of 
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livings contained in the various registers 
which I have named, we arrive at 561 
as the number of livings which are ad- 
vertised for sale in one number of this 
paper. There are 13,276 livings in the 
country, of which 21 are in the gift of 
the parishioners themselves, 580 are in 
the gift of trustees, 4,800 in that of the 
Crown, the Bishops, deans, and chap- 
ters, the Universities, and so forth, leav- 
ing about 7,900, of the annual value of 
some £2,000,000, in private hands. So 
that about one-fourteenth of the sale- 
able patronage of the Church is up in 
the market at the same time. But per- 
haps I shall be told—such is the eager- 
ness of vendors to effect sales—that they 
sometimes employ more than one agent. 
Very well. Let us set the duplicate ad- 
vertisements against the private sales to 
which frequent reference is made by the 
agents, and we still have 561 as the 
number of livings for sale. But, I con- 
tend that we are entitled to add largely 
to this number from the lists of livings 
advertised for exchange. Exchange in 
this connection is a prettier word than 
sale. Many livings are advertised ‘‘ for 
sale with an exchange of preferment.” 
For example, Mr. Ancona advertises— 
“ Advowson, Western County. Price, with 
possession, £13,000; but if preferred, the in- 
cumbent would accept in reduction of such 
purchase money the presentation to an eligible 
living of, say, £600 nett.” 
Not long ago a clergyman applied to 
all the agents whose names he could 
learn about a living for exchange, and 
in every case he received in reply parti- 
culars of livings for sale. Suppose that 
an agent published only one list of 
livings, which was headed ‘For ex- 
change,”’ and that several of his adver- 
tisements appeared in the lists of other 
agents as those of livings for sale; sup- 
pose, further, that when you applied for 
this list, you received along with it a 
paper, headed, ‘‘ Particulars of Church 
preferment for sale or exchange,” in 
which the space left blank for ‘ Price 
asked for advowson, or next presenta- 
tion,’’ precedes that for ‘‘ Particulars, if 
for exchange ;”—now this is a fact, 
there is such a register—and what is 
the inference which anyone would draw ? 
Is it not that this decorous register of 
livings for exchange is virtually a regis- 
ter of livings for sale? But if the 
House will reflect, they will see that an 
exchange has always more or less of the 
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nature of a sale about it. And that 
that is the view taken by the agents is 
evident, for while they charge only one 
commission in the case of a sale, in the 
case of an exchange they charge two— 
one to each party to the transaction. 
Well, I infer from all this that we are 
entitled, if we please, to add largely to 
the number of livings for sale which I 
have given. Now, as to the actual 
business done. Mr. Bagster advertises 
a register of purchasers 300 strong. 
Mr. Stark 


“ begs to announce that in consequence of the 
very large number of sales during the last few 
months, he is at the present time somewhat 
short of preferments to meet the demands of the 
numerous bond fide purchasers who are looking 
to him for preferments ; ”’ 


and in the same number of this Gazette 
he states that his sales, since the last 
issue, are 10 in number. Now, if Mr. 
Stark is generally as successful, and the 
other agents are equally fortunate in 
proportion to the number of livings 
which they advertise, I calculate that 
at that rate the whole saleable Estab- 
lishment would be turned over in less 
than 19 years. Now, let us turn to the 
advertisements themselves. They con- 
stitute a valuable contribution to the 
history of our manners and customs, 
affording as they do indisputable evi- 
dence with regard to the tastes and 
habits of that most important class—the 
clergy. A gentleman has carefully ana- 
lyzed 400 of their advertisements. He 
found ‘good society”? in 107; eg.— 
‘‘ Rector of this parish has the entrée of 
the best county society,’’ ‘‘ good society 
and no squire”—‘‘in this parish are 
five gentlemen’s houses, two of them 
belonging to, and occupied by, a baronet 
and an admiral.” Beautiful scenery 
appears in 53, fishing in 31, shooting 
in nine, hunting in six, and rookeries 
in three. Stabling is a great item. 
There is stabling for eight horses in 
one case, for seven in another, for six 
in four, for five in five, &c. Then there 
is the health and age of the incumbent. 
‘‘Incumbent about 80; and in a very 
precarious state of health, so that an 
early sale is desired.” ‘‘ Population, 
1,800; annual value, £1,800; incum- 
bent (the advertiser), aged 58 ;’’ but he 
is, it is believed, in a very bad state of 
health. Then comes smallness of popu- 
lation. ‘‘ Population under 100, duty 
nominal.” ‘‘ Almost a sinecure, popu- 
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lation under 100, income £400.” <‘Al- 
most a sinecure, single service and no 
school.” A Lancashire rectory is adver- 
tised—‘‘ No cure of souls; incumbent 
77 and non-resident; £450 per annum.” 
One in Shropshire—‘“‘ Stables for five 
horses; net income £800; population 
1,740; duty only on every alternate 
Sunday.” There are some items of 
intelligence which one might think 
would find a place in these advertise- 
ments, which are ‘‘ conspicuous by their 
absence.” Out of the whole 400, only 
14 contain any reference to religious 
views. Three High Churchmen are 
wanted, and 11 Evangelicals. - The 
owner of a Yorkshire vicarage was evi- 
dently born farnorth. Hesays—‘‘ High 
Church ; but Evangelical would do for 
this parish.”” The owner of a Dorsetshire 
vicarage isa real man of business. ‘‘The 
incumbent, on his furniture being taken 
for 400 guineas, would get his successor 
presented to the incumbency.” Now, 
perhaps, the House would like to know 
who these gentlemen are who cater so 
pleasantly for the clerical appetite. Well, 
I must refer them to four admirable 
letters, signed ‘‘ Promotion by Merit,” 
which appeared in Zhe Manchester Exa- 


miner last winter, and have been re-pub- 
lished. The writer of those letters was 
able, by means of Zhe Clergy List, to 
identify 43 vendors in Mr. Stark’s list 


for October. I have always heard that 
the aristocracy are averse to trade; but 
this evidently does not apply to trade 
in all its branches, for one Duke, one 
Marquess, two Earls, a Dowager Mar- 
chioness, a Countess, a Baron, not to 
mention two Baronets, figure in the list. 
I will only name one—the noble Presi- 
dent of the National Free and Open 
Church Association—the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. At the anniversary of that So- 
ciety last year, his Lordship remarked 
that ‘‘It was the duty of Churchmen to 
endeavour to leave Mr. Miall and his 
friends no tangible ground for attacks 
upon the Church,” and he offers the next 
presentation of Burghfield, Berks, ‘‘with 
a capital rectory-house, glebe, and a 
tithe rent-charge, amounting to about 
£1,120 per annum.” But, Sir, it some- 
. times happens that the agents do not 
effect a sale. The case is urgent; the 
incumbent is very old; or perhaps it is 
thought that the best price is likely to 
be obtained by a healthy public competi- 
tion, Then the living is put up to auc- 
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tion. During the last 12 months four 

arish churches have been put up at 

iverpool, St. Ann’s, St. Paul’s, St. 
Catherine’s, and St. Philip’s. In this 
last case a clergyman is the seller, and 
he offers the ‘‘ valuable advowson of St. 
Philip’s, of the value of £400 to £500, 
with prospect of an increase.” ‘The 
Church enjoys the privilege of marrying 
from all parts of the town.” Ovington 
was put up at the Auction Mart, Token- 
house Yard, on March 19th. The patron 
and rector, Rev. C. Fisher, advertised 
‘‘ Capital hunting, fishing, and good so- 
ciety ; capital rectory-house, coach-house, 
stabling, green-house, and good water.” 
He said that he had reached the ad- 
vanced age of 53. Somehow or other 
this age did not appear to the spiritual 
speculator so advanced as it appeared to 
him, and there was no sale. Trehave- 
rock, in Cornwall, was put up on April 
3rd. Trehaverock presents many modest 
attractions. There is no duty, no resi- 
dence required, and the parsonage seems 
to be usefully occupied as a public-house. 
On Ash Wednesday, thanks to the vote 
of this House, hon. Members had the op- 
portunity of adjourning to Tokenhouse 
Yard to see the Church transact her tem- 
poral business. Two livings were put up 
on that day. Dodbrook in South Devon 
and Falmouth. The age of the incum- 
bent of Dodbrook, was asserted in the 
advertisements to be 68. He wrote, 
however, before the sale to say that it 
was only 56, and though— 

“The parish and neighbourhood afford ex- 
cellent society, and the general state of Church 
feeling is good, there being but one Dissenting 
place of worship in the parish,” 
that announcement acted as a fatal 
damper, and there was no sale. By an Act 
ef Charles IT.—into the origin and details 
of which, perhaps, we had better not 
minutely inquire, because that Prince 
had a good many odd people about him, 
whom he was anxious to reward, and 
had odd ways of rewarding them—a 
rate of 16d. in the pound is directed to 
be levied for the parson of Falmouth 
and his successors for ever on all houses, 
shops, warehouses, cellars, and out- 
houses within the parish of Falmouth. 
With tithe and harbour dues that rate 
amounts to about £1,700 per annum. 
Last year the living fell vacant, a gentle- 
man of 77 was appointed, and the living 
thrown on the market. It was bought 
in at the sale. The last instance which 
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I shall give is that of Hilgay, in Nor- 
folk, of the annual value of nearly 
£1,420. This living was offered for sale 
on May 20th, and along with an hon. 
Friend of mine I visited the Auction 
Mart at the time appointed. The auc- 
tioneer informed us that of late years 
that kind of property had become the 
most difficult to deal with of any which 
they had to deal with then, owing to the 
attacks which the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Miall) had made upon 
the Church, but, he added after the 
speech of the Prime Minister the other 
night, we shall hear no more of disesta- 
blishment for many along day. He has 
evidently formed a different opinion from 
that of the Bishop of Peterborough, who, 
in reference to the same event, warned 
the Diocesan Conference at Leicester 
“not to put their trust in Princes, or in 
politicians, or in Premiers.” But with 
regard to Hilgay, the living fell vacant 
last year, and the rev. Canon St. Vincent 
Beeshey was appointed. When he took 
leave of his old parishioners last October, 
he spoke of the 


“Grace of the Great Shepherd and Bishop of 
Souls which had disposed the kindly hearts and 
generous impulses of patrons to seek the best 
spiritual superintendence they could obtain for 
the people they are called upon to provide for ;” 
and of his own preferment as ‘ coming from the 
spontaneous desire of a faithful widowed patron 
to carry out her husband’s own desire that his 
people be ministered to by a successor in their 
curate.” 


Poor charitable but withal, misguided 
Canon! He did not know, that it was 
not the fact that 40 years before he had 
been curate in the parish, but the accu- 
mulated experience of 67 years which 
made him so valuable an acquisition ; 
that the living was ordered to be sold by 
the will of his predecessor ; and that his 
67 years would be made more of at the 
sale than even the ‘‘ good dining-rooms, 
wines and beer cellars, piggeries, and 
stabling for eight horses.’’ Now, Sir, 
I know that, as my hon. Friend has said, 
the Bishops condemn all this sort of 
thing. ‘‘ The sale of a living is a scandal, 
an evil, an abuse of a high and solemn 
trust,” says the Bishop of Manchester. 
But who preaches loudest the Bishop 
of Manchester or the Archdeacon of 
Sudbury, who sells the advowson of 
Yalding, in Kent, ‘net income, say, 
£1,950, incumbent 72, price £13,000, 
of which £7,000 must be paid down?” 
And of all the Bishops who con. 
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demn, one only—so far as I know, has 
any material remedy to suggest, and 
that is the Bishop of Exeter. He pro- 
poses to throw the burden of the re- 
demption of patronage on the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners—in other words, 
to hand over to rich patrons funds set 
apart to meet the wants of poor districts; 
and that is a remedy which I think will 
scarcely meet with much favour in this 
House. Failing the Bishops we turn to 
my hon. and learned Friend. What is 
the remedy which he has proposed to- 
night? To prohibit the sale of next 
presentations. My hon. and learned 
Friend is a man of sound sense. Where 
then does he get his credulity? Is he 
not acquainted with the history of the 
Church in relation to patronage? Does 
he not know that advowsons will be sold 
with a verbal agreement that they will 
be handed back or re-sold the moment 
that the desired appointment is made? 
Failing then the Bishops, and failin 
my hon. and learned Friend, where shall 
we turn for a remedy? Shall we turn 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
Will he come down to the House some 
day very early in April, and ask us to 
tax the people, in order that we may 
abolish purchase in the Church, as we 
have abolished purchase in the Army? 
Or will the Church herself come to the 
rescue? Will members of the Church 
assemble in Exeter Hall—say, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
or the Archdeacon of Sudbury— and sub- 
scribe £10,000,000 sterling in order to 
mm out this scandal? No, Sir, there is 
only one alternative—keep your State 
Church, and keep with it that system of 
patronage upon which it is founded, and 
which is firmly built into its structure. 
Do away with your State Church, and 
at the same time get rid for ever of a 
system which sears the public conscience, 
lowers the whole national conception of 
religion, and poisons at its source the 
fountain of sweetness and light. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the amount 
and application of the revenues of the Church 
of England and into the system of parochial 
benefices, with a view to the better adjustment 
of parishes and incomes and the amendment of 
the Law relating to patronage,”—(Mr. Thomas 
Hughes.) 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
speech of the hon. Member for Hudders- 
field (Mr. Leatham) was, no doubt, very 
amusing and imaginative, and redolent 
with some of the wildest and most rol- 
licking statistics he had ever heard 
applied in that House, and when applied 
. to the solemn subject on which they 
were engaged, he considered it did great 
credit to his literary powers. He (Mr. 
B. Hope) thought they should trust in 
this matter to the revived spirit of reli- 
gion, the influence of public opinion, and 
the activity of the Church. The crude 
invention of a Commission, hastily ap- 
pointed in a thin House, was not the 
remedy to apply to the state of things 
to which the hon. and learned Member 
for Frome had drawn attention, and the 
existence of which he (Mr. B. Hope) 
would admit. Besides, who was to ap- 
point the Commission—the Government, 
the Opposition, both together, or the two 
Houses of Convocation. A Commission 
appointed by either one or other of 
those bodies would not command public 
confidence, while the result of their 
labours must end in their issuing a 
sterile Report upon the subject. In any 
case, it must be greatly hampered in 
discharging its task. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, he must 
remind the House that the last speaker 
had entirely begged the question, and 
had not controverted any of the facts 
adduced. For himself, he would rather 
trust the honour of the Church to a 
Commission than to those persons who 
were trying to stifle discussion on the 
flagrant scandal of the sale of livings. 
The thinness of the House was no rea- 
son for refusing a Commission. As a 
Churchman, he trembled for the Church, 
more on account of the abuses which 
existed within it and its increasing dis- 
sensions and schisms than on account of 
the attacks of the hon. Member for 
Bradford. There were, no doubt, great 
difficulties to be got over ; but the abuse 
of selling livings for the cure of souls 
ought to be got rid of in one way or an- 
other. He lived in a parish the livings 
of which had been put up for sale several 
times, and deplored the evils which at- 
tended that system. If that was the way 
in which livings in the Church of England 
were to be disposed of, he was afraid evil 
consequences would follow. If any re- 
medial action were proposed to be 
adopted, necessarily the first demand 
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would be for facts, and therefore the 
inquiry should be granted. 

rn. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
sympathized with the object the hon. 
and learned Member for Frome had in 
view ; but he objected to his Motion on 
the ground that there was already 
available, without the proposed inquiry, 
sufficient information for all practical 
purposes as regarded doing away with 
all the existing evils complained of. He 
regretted, therefore, he could not vote 
with the hon. and learned Member. 
He considered it would be the worst 
possible thing that could happen to the 
Church if they took away the great 
prizes that existed in the shape of the 
rich livings of the country, offering as 
they did to members of the Church the 
only inducements to elevate themselves 
in its service. He also believed that 
it was essential that lay patronage should 
exist, and that the advowson should al- 
ways go with the land. The person 
holding the advowson held it in trust 
for the public benefit, and on that con- 
sideration he could not support the sale 
of the advowson any more than he would 
support the sale of a vote. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had no doubt 
that the object of the hon. and learned 
Member for Frome in proposing the 
Motion was to benefit the Church. Al- 
though he sympathized with his hon. 
and learned Friend in his wish that the 
fullest information should be obtained 
on this subject, he could not help think- 
ing that his statement was overcharged. 
His hon. and learned Friend should 
have remembered what progress had 
been made with reference to this subject 
in the last 40 years. Since that time 
the property of Bishops, of chapters, 
and ecclesiastical corporations had been 
very largely and very wisely dealt 
with, and great good had been done 
in distributing the wealth of the Church 
among the poorer districts. He doubted 
whether any action of Parliament could 
have effected greater progress than 
had been effected in that period by 
the action of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. He thought the informa- 
tion as to the value of ecclesiastical 
livings could be obtained without a 
Royal Commission. As to the question 
of patronage, he thought Parliament 
would not desire that that matter should 
be inquired into unless it was also pre- 
pared to deal with it. His hon. Friend 
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opposite had proposed a remedy; but 
he did not think the House was pre- 
pared to enter into the question of 
patronage. If they abolished patronage, 
what system could they substitute for 
it? They should observe what was oc- 
curring in Scotland, and meanwhile his 
hon. and learned Friend should re- 
member that there were defects in all 
systems. He thought that with so little 
prospect of serious Parliamentary action 
the House should not entrust so important 
a subject to a Commission. But he was 
willing to undertake, in conjunction with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to as- 
certain what means of obtaining informa- 
tion could be placed in the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, as to the 
number of livings, the amount of pro- 
perty, and the other information sought 
by his hon. and learned Friend’s Motion. 

Mr. T. HUGHES said, he was thank- 
ful for small mercies, so on the under- 
standing that his right hon. Friend 
would arrange for extending the in- 
quiries of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to parochial revenues, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 


Langbaurgh 


Question put, and negatived. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
ACT, 1871. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider what changes it is desirable to make in 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1871.”— 
(Mr. Auberon Herbert.) 

Mr. BRUCE opposed the Motion as 
one to which it would be impossible to 
give effect at the present late period of 
the Session, and pointed out that in the 
metropolitan district only eight persons 
had been convicted under the Act during 
the past year, adding that it did not 
operate in the case of the working 
classes with that exceptional severity 
which some appeared to suppose. Ma- 
gistrates were becoming more familiar 
with its interpretation, and their deci- 
sions were much less severe than they 
had been at first. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, he could not accede to his 
hon. Friend’s Motion. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the ef- 
fect of the Act had been to produce 
heart-burning and a sense of injustice 
wherever it was put in operation. In 
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many cases its penalties had fallen out- 
side its intended circuit—the Chipping 
Norton case, for example, where women 
had been sent needlessly to prison. He 
thought the Government would have 
done well to grant the inquiry. 

Mr. WHALLEY concurred in what 
had been said by the last speaker, and 
supported the Motion for an inquiry. 

Mr. G. MONCKTON defended the 
Act, and was glad that the Government 
had resisted the Motion for inquiry. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT regret- 
ted that the Government had not as- 
sented to the Motion, and said that 
unless they promised an inquiry early 
next Session, he should insist on the 
House going to a division on the ques- 
tion. 


Coroners Bill. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 35; Noes 
39: Majority 4. 


LANGBAURGH CORONERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Bruce, Bill to 
authorise the division of the wapentake of Lang- 
baurgh, in the county of York, into districts for 
the purpose of Coroners jurisdiction, and the 
appointment of additional Coroners for the said 
wapentake, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Bruce and Mr. WinTERBOTHAM. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 242.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


‘HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 16th July, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Serecr Commirrez—Wild Birds 
Protection, Mr. Samuelson discharged, Mr. 
Wykeham Martin added. 

Pusuic Bruus—Ordered—First Reading—Wild 
Animals (Scotland) * [243]. 

Second Reading—Labourers’ Cottages (Scotland) 
[83], put of; Municipal Elections (Cumula- 
tive Vote) [206], debate adjourned ; Public 
Health Act (1872) Amendment * [238]. 

Considered as amended—Intestates Widows and 
Children * [214]. 

Third Reading—Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000) * 
[230]; Treasury Chest Fund* [233]; Turn- 

ike Acts Continuance, &c. * [199]; 
arristers * 221), and passed. 

Withdrawn — Weights and Measures (Metric ° 
System) [90]; Parliamentary Electors Regis- 

tion [26]. t 
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Weights and Measures 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (METRIC 
SYSTEM) BILL—[Brz 90.] 

(Mr. John Benjamin Smith, Sir Charles Adderley, 
Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. Torr, Mr. Baines, Mr. 
Pell, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Daiglish). 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading, read. 


Sm THOMAS BAZLEY, in the ab- 
sence of the hon. Member for Stockport 
(Mr. J. B. Smith)—who undertook to 
deal with this subject—moved that the 
Order for the Second Reading of the Bill 
should be discharged. 


On Question, That the said Order be 
discharged, 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
ought to be the last person to object to 
the Order being discharged, as he had 
always been opposed to the Bill be- 
coming law; but he desired to represent 
the great inconvenience of the system of 
allowing Notices of Bills to appear on 
the Notice Paper, after the intention had 
been conceived of withdrawing them. 
It deluded hon. Members by bringing 
some down unnecessarily, and prevent- 
ing others coming who would be there 
to take part on other Bills. In the pre- 
sent case, many hon. Members had come 
down to oppose the Bill; but he himself 
knew at 7 o’clock last night, through 
the kindness of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade, 
that the Bill would be withdrawn, but 
other hon. Members did not know, and 
the course which had been pursued, 
though technically right, was a very 
inconvenient and unseemly proceeding. 
Some means should be taken of inform- 
ing hon. Members when it was intended 
that a Bill should be withdrawn. 

Mr. MUNTZ agreed that it was very 
inconvenient that a Notice should be 
allowed to remain on the Paper after it 
had been determined to put the question 
off to a future time. He had had no 
intimation that the Bill would be with- 
drawn, and when he heard of the illness 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Stockport, he came down to the House 
with the intention of moving the second 
reading of the Bill, and should have 
done so, only that he was informed that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Staffordshire (Sir Charles 
Adderley), whose name was on the back 
of the Bill, and the President of the 
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Board of Trade had agreed that the 
Bill should be withdrawn. Until just 
now, he had not the slightest idea of 
any such interference, and he thought 
if such an arrangement had been come 
to between those right hon. Gentlemen, 
the House should have had Notice of it. 

Mr. COLLINS observed that Notice 
should have been given not only on ac- 
count of the Bill itself, but on account 
of those other Bills upon the Paper, 
which were affected by the withdrawal 
of the first one. It was most desirable 
that hon. Members who intended to 
withdraw Bills should take the trouble 
to inform the House through the ordi- 
nary channels of information, that such 
Bills would not be proceeded with. He 
had himself on the Paper a Bill, fourth 
in order, the Municipal Elections (Cumu- 
lative Vote) Bill, and he had no oppor- 
tunity of letting his Friends know that 
there was a chance of its coming on 
that day. 

Sir DOMINIC CORRIGAN endorsed 
the observations which had fallen from 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, as to the inconvenience that ac- 
crued to hon. Members from the system 
of withdrawing Bills without previous 
Notice. He had come down to the 
House, at some inconvenience, to sup- 
port the Bill, in which he took a deep 
interest, and until the Order of the Day 
was read by the Clerk at the Table, he 
had never heard a word of the inten- 
tion to withdraw it. 

Mr. STEVENSON, who had given 
Notice of a Motion for the rejection of 
the Bill, expressed an opinion that the 
more the question was discussed the 
more public opinion would come to the 
conviction that it would be undesirable 
to pass it into a law. 

Mr. BAINES said, he should be sorry 
if any undue blame should fall on his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stockport, 
who was ill. He was informed that his 
hon. Friend did take measures to ac- 
quaint hon. Gentlemen whose names 
were on the back of the Bill, that he 
would not be able to be present. Al- 
though his own name was upon the back 
of the Bill, he did not know until a few 
minutes before it was called on, that it 
was not to be proceeded with. It was 
evident that the inconvenience was great 
and general, and he hoped it would be 
understood that it was the duty of any hon. 
Gentleman who, from any cause should 
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sure, to give full public Notice in future 
of his inability to do so. In this case, 
however, he held the hon. Gentleman 
the author of the Bill free of all blame 
in the matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS REGIS- 
TRATION BILL.—[Br1z 32.] 
(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Baines, Mr. M‘Laren.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading, read. 


Mr. PELL said, that he had to ask 
for the indulgence of the House in al- 
lowing him to withdraw the Bill. If an 
excuse were required, his answer would 
be that he had had an honest intention 
to have the question fully discussed ; 
but since he introduced the Bill, the 
Government had passed another mea- 
sure, which had reduced his own to a 
state of coma. He begged to move 
that the Order be discharged. 


On Question, That the said Order be 
discharged. 


Mr. GOLDSMID thought that the 
hon. Member ought to have given Notice 
to the Clerk at the Table, that the Bill 
would not be gone on with that day. It 
was quite time that something should be 
done to put a stop to the practice which 
was springing up. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER remarked that 
when it was intended to withdraw a Bill 
public Notice to that effect should be 
given instead of following the irregular 
practice of going to the Clerk at the 
Table and getting the Order set aside 
without the knowledge of the House. 

Mr. CANDLISH remarked that it 
would have been easy for the hon. Gen- 
tleman last evening at 10 minutes to 7 
to have withdrawn the Bill with the 
permission of the House. 

Mr. COLLINS said, what his hon. 
Friend ought to have done was to have 
given Notice that he would that day 
move that the Order be discharged. 

Mr. PELL said, he was in the House 
yesterday until the last moment, and 
had no opportunity whatever of giving 
Notice that he intended to move that the 
Order be discharged. 


Question, put, and agreed to. 
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LABOURERS COTTAGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[Brxz 83.] 
(Mr. Fordyce, Mr. M‘Combie, Mr. Barclay, Sir 
George Balfour, Mr. Parker.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [18th June], ‘‘That the Bill 
be now read a second time;’’ and which 
Amendment was, to leave out the word 
‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.” —( Sir James Elphinstone.) 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Debate resumed. 


Mr.. J. LOWTHER said, that if no- 
body thought it his duty to rise and 
enter a protest against that most re- 
markable measure, he at least felt com- 
pelled to do so. Some discussion took 
place a few weeks ago upon the Bill, 
and there appeared then to be a general 
understanding that the discussion of the 
subject was not likely to be resumed in 
the present Session. An hon. and gal- 
lant Friend of his the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone)— 
whose absence on that occasion they all 
regretted, especially the cause of it— 
moved the rejection of the Bill, and he 
(Mr. Lowther) had certainly listened in 
vain to hear any argument in its favour. 
Clause 2 said that the tenant of a farm 
was to be entitled, at his own will and 
discretion, to erect buildings upon that 
farm, and in subsequent clauses it was 
provided that the tenant might compel 
the landlord at the expiration of his 
lease to buy the buildings. A more 
monstrous or outrageous proposition was 
never submitted to Parliament. Hon. 
Members might tell them that there 
were exceptional reasons for passing a 
measure of this kind for Scotland. On 
the other hand, they had been constantly 
told that, owing to the system of leases, 
the Scotch tenant was in a better posi- 
tion, and was more of a capitalist, than 
his fellow in England; and if that were 
so, there was less reason for applying 
legislation of this kind to Scotland than 
to any other part of the United King- 
dom. Moreover, the difficulty of pro- 
viding sufficient cottage accommodation 
was not exclusively felt in agricultural 
districts. Anybody who knew anything 
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well aware that that was a difficulty 
which had always been felt ; and on an 
estate with which he was himself not 
wholly disconnected, a practice had pre- 
vailed for many years of giving the col- 
liery lessee power under his lease to 
erect such cottages as might be neces- 
sary for the efficient working of the col- 
liery, and at the expiration of the term 
of his lease he was to give his landlord 
notice of the exercise of the right of 
pre-emption, or restore the ground to 
its original condition. Now, Clause 2 
would almost lead the House to believe 
that that was the intention of the Bill; but 
if such was the intention, it was entirely 
over-ridden by the subsequent clauses. 
It was a crude and ill-digested scheme, 
and he protested against dealing in an 
exceptional manner with one portion of 
the United Kingdom in matters of the 
kind, and he begged to move that the 
Order be discharged. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that’there was 
an Amendment before the House—That 
the Bill should be read a second time 
that day six months—and until that 
Amendment was disposed of, no other 
Amendment could be moved. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Amend- 


ment would answer his purpose equally 
well, and he should vote for it. 

Mr. STAPLETON said, it was al- 
leged when the Bill was last under dis- 
cussion that it would prove a dead- 
letter; but he did not think it was open 
to the charge brought against it by the 


hon. Member for York. If it were not 
an effectual Bill, it was at least a very 
innocent one, because it threw the bur- 
den of constructing these cottages upon 
the tenant. It was also a very neces- 
sary measure, for the erection of la- 
bourers’ cottages was actually requisite 
on many estates in Scotland. The whole 
purport of the Bill was to enable a 
tenant, if he had a farm on which there 
was not sufficient labourers’ accommo- 
dation, to erect cottages; and the fact 
that he was a leaseholder was rather 
an argument in its favour, because he 
could not threaten to throw up the farm 
unless the landlord erected cottages, and 
he must either conduct his agricultural 
operations with insufficient accommoda- 
tion for his labourers, or he must con- 
struct cottages himself. It was not to 
the common interest that a farmer 
should occupy a holding without suffi- 
cient houses for his labourers, and he 
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thought it would be unjust that the 
— should be thrown entirely upon 

m. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought it was 
clear that the tenant could not under 
the Bill erect as many cottages as he 
chose—he could only erect cottages 
where they were actually required. If 
there were no cottages in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the farm for the use 
of the labourers, and the landlord would 
not erect any, surely it could not be any 
very great hardship on the landlord that 
at the end of the lease he should be 
obliged to take possession of those which 
the tenant had erected, and which were 
actually needed, at their fair value. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
looking at the Bill, it seemed to him to 
be one to enable a speculative tenant to 
run up cottages, and then to let them in 
lodgings without any control on the part 
of the landlord or anybody else who 
had the decency and well-being of the 
country at heart. He supposed Scotland 
was like England, and anyone who knew 
anything of the agricultural population 
of England must know that the great 
obstacle to good and sufficient cottage 
accommodation was the herding of per- 
sons together in cottages against all de- 
cency. That Bill allowed the tenant to 
build cottages under the pretext of their 
convenience, but he did not see any 
test of convenience in its provisions, and 
a@ man might say that a cottage would 
be convenient, and he ran it up, and 
then let it in lodgings, with a total con- 
tempt of all the laws of decency or com- 
fort, and by the Bill he might snap his 
fingers at the landlord. As long as he 
was tenant the cottage remained with 
him ; but when he left his holding the 
landlord might be compelled to buy the 
building, and probably, the first use 
made of it would be to pull it down. He 
should vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Ports- 
mouth, for the cause of whose absence 
every hon. Member of the House must 
feel the deepest sympathy. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he regretted 
that the promoters of the Bill should 
have marred a most valuable principle 
with some most objectionable provisions. 
He quite agreed that a tenant who 
erected a building upon an estate should 
have power to remove it at the termina- 
tion of his lease. He considered that a 
most valuable provision; but the Bill 
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not only allowed the tenant to remove a 
building, but it gave him the power to 
sell it to a succeeding tenant ; and it 
gave to the latter the same rights and 
privileges as were enjoyed by the tenant 
who erected the building. What was 
the effect of that? It was not only the 
buildings that were sold, but by selling 
them to the succeeding tenant, the land- 
lord was deprived of the use of the land 
upon which these buildings were erected. 
He had never heard of such a mon- 
strous proposition as that. He did not 
think a temporary occupier should have 
such a power as would enable him to 
deprive a permanent owner of his own 
property. They had before them the sad 
results of such a system as that in Ire- 
land, where, in order to put things right, 
they were obliged to apply these excep- 
tional remedies. The case of Ireland, 
however, should act as a warning, and 
he trusted that the House would never 
consent to any Bill for Scotland which 
would produce the same complications 
as had been produced in Ireland by the 
Land Bill. Butifhe objected to that part 
of the Bill, he objected still more strongly 
to the 4th clause, by which a temporary 
oceupier would have power invested in 
him of putting down a cottage on his 
proprietor’s estate without giving the 
slightest warning to his proprietor, or 
asking his leave, or determining whe- 
ther the amenity of the property would 
be destroyed or not. The House was 
asked to give the tenant full power to 
put down his cottage, and then, at the 
end of the lease, the proprietor was to be 
bound to pay the tenant for that cottage. 
He thought the House would never con- 
sent to a proposition of that kind. A 
great deal had been said as to the neces- 
sity for the Bill. It had been truly said 
by the hon. Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire (Mr. Fordyce) in moving the second 
reading, that there was a want of cottage 
accommodation in Scotland. But what 
was the cause of that want? In many 
parts of Scotland a system had prevailed 
which was known as “ the kitchen sys- 
tem,” under which the agricultural la- 
bourers were lodged in the farm houses. 
Inother parts of Scotland there was what 
was called the ‘‘ bothy system ’’—that 
was to say, the agricultural labourers 
were lodged in houses devoted entirely 
to unmarried servants. The fact was 
that the kitchen system had been given 
up in certain districts; the bothy system 
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had also been given up; and un- 
fortunately cottages were not built in 
sufficient numbers to meet the deficiency 
of accommodation which had thus been 
caused. But if they were to apply this 
principle to the agricultural districts, 
why not apply it also to the town dis- 
tricts. If hon. Members would read the 
statistics for last year, they would find 
that the want of house accommodation 
was far greater in the manufacturing 
counties in Scotland than in the agri- 
cultural counties; and if they compared 
the statistics of 1861 with those of 1871, 
they would find that the deficiency of 
accommodation in the agricultural coun- 
ties was being diminished every year. 
while the deficiency of accommodation 
in the manufacturing counties was in- 
creasing every year. Under those cir- 
cumstances, if it was reasonable for the 
tenant of a farm to have it in his power 
to erect a cottage upon his proprietor’s 
land without asking his leave, and at 
the end of the lease to demand payment 
for the house or cottage, it was surely 
not less reasonable that a tenant of a 
house in a town who should find himself 
deficient of house accommodation for 
servants should erect these buildings, 
and at the end of the lease should charge 
his proprietor with them. He did not 
see any difference whatever in the two 
cases. He agreed with that portion of 
the Bill by which the tenant should 
have it in his power to remove the build- 
ings he erected on his landlord’s estate, 
and he should on that ground vote for 
the second reading; but he must protest 
at the same time against the other ex- 
traordinary powers with which it was 
sought to invest the tenant. But he 
would rather suggest to his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Aberdeenshire to 
consider whether it would not be advis- 
able to withdraw the Bill, and introduce 
next year a short Bill giving the tenant 
more power than he had at present in 
regard to the erection of buildings, but 
free from those objectionable provisions. 

THz LORD ADVOCATE: I rise im- 
mediately, Sir, after my hon. Friend, 
because I wish to add my entreaty to my 
hon. Friend the Member for East Aber- 
deenshire, not to press the Bill any 
further. He can hardly be so sanguine 
as to expect that it will come to any- 
thing in the course of the present Ses- 
sion, and the Bill is so objectionable in 
various and important respects, that even 
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those who sympathize with him—as I 
do—in the objects he has in view, cannot 
give it anything approaching to a hearty 
support. Upon principle I am as adverse 
to any legislative interference with pro- 

rietors in the management of their 
estates, as with any individuals in any 
other walk of life in the conduct of their 
own affairs. That no doubt, like all 
other general rules, is subject to excep- 
tion; but I take it to be a general 8 
of universal application, and not subject 
to very many exceptions—that men are 
best left to the management of their own 
affairs, and that landed proprietors in 
the management of their own estates are 
not an exception to the general rule. I 
quite admit that the law of Scotland, 
which at this moment governs the rela- 
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tions of landlord and tenant, and in 


matters not the subject of special con- 
tract is, in some respects, in an unsatis- 
factory condition. Of course, the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant may be con- 
stituted by contract, and the parties 
making the contract which constitutes 
that relation between them, are at liberty, 
subject to the general law of the land, 
to make provisions equally for their re- 
spective interests. I donot understand, 
I may observe in passing, that my hon. 
Friend proposes by this measure to 
interfere in any way with the perfect 
freedom of contract between landlord 
and tenant. There is, however, one 
rule of law relating to landlords and 
tenants which the Bill deals with, and 
which, in my humble opinion, is not 
only unsatisfactory, but positively wrong. 
According to the present law, if a tenant 
farmer, however long his lease may be, 
erects buildings suitable to his wants 
during his tenancy, he is not at liberty 
at the end of his lease to remove them. 
He can only erect those buildings upon 
the condition of forfeiting them to his 
landlord at the end of his lease, without 
any compensation whatever. Now, I 
think that that is an erroneous rule of 
law, and I entirely agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Linlithgow (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) ; and in so far as the Bill has 
for its object and purpose the amend- 
ment of this rule of law, I am prepared 
to give it my support. I think it is 
reasonable that a tenant should be at 
liberty to make such erections upon his 
holding as he finds to be necessary for 
his convenient use of it under his lease, 


and that he should be at liberty to re- 
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move the erections at the termination of 
his lease, unless he arranges with his 
landlord, upon terms satisfactory to him- 
self, to allow them toremain. I think 
that would be a right and reasonable. 
state of the law, in the absence of a 
special contract between the parties to 
the contrary. The provisions of the Bill 
do not appear to me to be satisfactory, 
because it proposes to amend the law in 
this matter by making a distinction be- 
tween the holding of land and certain 
buildings upon the land. Now, I think 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Aberdeenshire and others would be pre- 
pared, upon consideration, to say that it 
would be inconvenient, and in the 
highest degree subversive of the law 
relating to such matters, to make a 
severance between the title to land and 
the title to buildings upon it. I think it 
would be productive of the greatest in- 
convenience when a proprietor went into 
the market with his property that he 
should have to go into the history. of the 
buildings upon it, and show whether 
they are or are not included in the title 
to the land itself. Therefore while I 
fully approve of the amendment of the 
law in this respect, I cannot approve of 
the manner in which the Bill proposes 
to effect it. As to Clause 4, which it is 
impossible not to regard as the main 
feature of the Bill, and indeed it is de- 
scribed as the purpose of the Bill, ‘to 
facilitate the erection of labourers’ cot- 
tages””—certainly, for my own part, so far 
from blaming, I feel indebted to my hon. 
Friend for bringing the matter forward, 
because it has elicited some valuable dis- 
cussion upon this subject to which the 
clause relates. He has shown, I think 
to the satisfaction even of those who are 
most strenuously opposed to the Bill, 
that the accommodation for farm la- 
bourers in many parts of Scotland is at 
least extremely defective. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet who moved the rejection 
of the Bill attributed that to the com- 
paratively helpless condition in which 
many Scotch proprietors were put by the 
law of entail. He said that by that law 
they were cramped and hindered in deal- 
ing with their estates in the manner 
which would be the most beneficial not 
only to those dwelling upon them, and 
to the labourers upon them, but also to 
themselves. The restraints and restric- 
tions of the law of entail, said the hon. 
and gallant Baronet, interfered with the 
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proprietors in acting as they wished to 
do—not merely from considerations of 
self-interest—though these are entirely 
legitimate, but from considerations of 
another and a higher order. Well, itis 
certainly very unfortunate that the pro- 
prietors of land could by such an arti- 
ficial law as the law of entail be hindered 
from doing that which they would other- 
wise do in justice to their own feelings, 
and to their own intelligence in the 
beneficial management of their estates. 
Butthe remedy for that is—not to compel 
landlords to pay for the erection of such 
buildings upon the farms, this work not 
being done by themselves, for they leave 
their tenants to judge what is suitable 
for the accommodation of the labourers 
upon the holdings—the remedy for that 
state of things is to remove the obstruc- 
tions and obstacles which the hon. and 
gallant Baronet referred to as the cause 
of the existing state of things. Surely 
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it is more proper and more in accordance 
with the spirit of modern legislation to 
remove artificial laws which restrain pro- 
prietors in the management of their pro- 
perty, rather than to endeavour to over- 
come one evil by the creation of another. 
I cannot consent to any proposition such 


as that contained in this 4th clause, by 
which the management of their property 
would be taken out of the hands of the 
proprietors and placed in the hands of 
the merely temporary possessors of the 
land. I may here also remark that no 
provision as to the endurance of the 
lease—whether for life or for terms of 
years—is contained in the Bill, nor does 
it even prohibit the erection of these 
buildings in the very last year of the 
tenancy. I do not wish to use such lan- 
guage as ‘‘crude” or ‘‘ill-digested ;”’ 
but my hon. Friend the Member for 
East Aberdeenshire, is here dealing with 
a very large subject, and one upon which 
it will be very difficult to legislate. 
That difficulty presents itself upon this 
matter in a very marked manner. The 
common experience in legislation upon 
almost any subject is that it is not a very 
difficult thing to do the thing you are 
aiming at, but the difficulty is to do that 
and no more. In dealing with this my 
hon. Friend has done a great deal more 
than he intended. I hope he will be 
satisfied with the discussion which the 
introduction of this measure has led to, 
and which I cannot consider as other- 
wise than extremely beneficial, and 
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likely to promote the object he has in 
view in a safer manner than is done by 
the Bill, and I hope he will not put his 
Friends to the difficulty of considerin 
whether the balance of advantage would 
be to support or oppose the second 
reading. 

Sir FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
said, he would not have troubled the 
House but that the case of Ireland had 
been referred to, and Irish legislation 
had been quoted as a reason for the 
Bill. There was, however, a great differ- 
ence between the cases of Ireland and 
Scotland. He did not believe that Scotch 
proprietors and tenants would wish to 
compare their position with the state of 
things which unfortunately prevailed in 
a great part of Ireland. Even in the 
case of Ireland there had never been a 
proposal made to force proprietors to 
purchase houses to the erection of which 
they had not given their assent. For 
his part he could not but regard any 
interference with freedom of contract as 
an unmitigated evil. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that in Scotland there 
was freedom of contract, and the tenants 
had leases, while in Ireland most of the 
tenancies were yearly ones. He could 
not believe that when a Scotch farmer 
made a bargain for a 19 years’ lease he 
did not consider whether there were 
sufficient buildings upon the farm for 
the labourers’ accommodation. He 
could not conceive that the Scotch 
farmers would so totally neglect their 
own interests. He was glad to hear 
what the Lord Advocate had said on the 
subject; but he found it difficult to re- 
concile his speech that day with some of 
the votes the right hon. and learned 
Lord had given on the Irish Land Bill. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had never 
seen a Bill which was more carefully and 
ably drawn than the present measure. 
He therefore hoped that, as its principle 
had been fully recognized, his hon. 
Friend would, at all events, take a di- 
vision on the second reading. He and 
other landlords in Wales had introduced 
clauses into their leases, securing to the 
tenants compensation for improvements 
made with the assent of the proprietors. 
If cottages for labourers were erected by 
the tenant with such consent, and it was 
necessary to take them at the expiration 
of the tenancy, power might be given to 
charge the price upon the inheritance. 
That was in effect what the Bill would 
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do for the tenant-farmers of Scotland, 
the restriction being that the buildings 
to be erected shoal be necessary. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that in his 
opinion, this was a subject of great and 
increasing importance. The landlords 
of this country had been considerate to 
their tenants by providing suitable farm 
buildings; but it had never occurred to 
them, as a general rule, that cottages 
were as essential to the cultivation of a 
farm as were the farm buildings them- 
selves. He could perfectly well believe 
that there were many farmers who had 
long leases, who could not at the present 
day obtain a competent supply of labour 
in consequence of the inadequate cot- 
tage accommodation at their command. 
He therefore thanked the hon. Member 
who had introduced the Bill, for direct- 
ing attention to that which was an in- 
creasing evil—although he admitted 
that a great number of cottages were 
being erected where they were most re- 
quired. The right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate had put forward with 

reat force all that could be said in 
avour of freedom of contract; but in 
order to really have freedom of contract 
the law supposed the two contracting 


parties were upon an equality. In this 
case there was a total difference between 
the two parties in the provisions of the 


law. The law not only secured the 
landlord every sixpence of his property, 
but it enabled him to confiscate his 
tenants’ improvements and eat him up 
with game without any compensation. 
It could be truly said that the landlord 
was clad in mail and armed with the 
sword of the State, while the tenant had 
his hands tied behind him, or at most 
was furnished with an oak stick in the 
shape of a one-sided lease or agreement, 
and then they were told they were quite 
free to settle their differences. The law 
gave the landed proprietor all the protec- 
tion of his rights, but did not enforce any 
one of his duties. There was the law 
of distress and all sorts of laws for the 
special protection of landlords, and none 
or next to none for the protection of 
the tenant. The hon. Member for 
the University of Oambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) had used an argu- 
ment of an astounding nature, when he 
said that the Bill would create over- 
crowding. He should have thought 
that by increasing cottage accommoda- 
tion they would have prevented over- 
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crowding. Labour was now so scarce 
that men would not walk two or three 
miles to work as they would formerly 
do. It was therefore necessary that 
house accommodation should be pro- 
vided. near the scene of their labour, 
and any effort to accomplish this object 
ought to have the serious consideration 
of Parliament. He should therefore 
vote for the second reading of the Bill, 
although he might take exception in 
Committee to the clause, which said that 
the landlord should be bound to pay for 
the buildings whether he liked them or 
not. He thought it but reasonable that 
if the landlord declined at the end of a 
tenancy to purchase the buildings 
erected by the out-going tenant, the 
tenant should be at liberty to sell them 
to his successor, and he was clearly of 
opinion that it would be but just, if 
the tenant could not dispose of them, he 
should have full power to remove the 
buildings and leave the land clear as he 
had found it. In the Bill which he was 
unfortunately obliged to withdraw a 
fortnight ago, larger provisions were 
introduced with respect to these matters, 
but he heartily supported this measure 
as a step in the right direction. 

Mr. PELL said, he did not think 
there was any probability of the Bill 
becoming law during the present Ses- 
sion. In reference to the question ge- 
nerally, the principal provisions of the 
Bill were contained in the clause which 
enabled the agricultural tenant to erect, 
with or without the consent of the 
landlord, a certain number of houses on 
the farm in proportion to the quantity of 
arable land that might be thereon, and 
at the end of his tenancy to claim for 
the value of those buildings. One objec- 
tion to this was that it would interfere 
with house-building speculators con- 
ducting their operations, and it was also 
open to many other objections. He 
understood that the intention was to pro- 
vide a suitable number of labourers on 
the spot for the cultivation of the soil; 
but the House must be careful, in legis- 
lating in that direction, that the labourer 
on the land should have some security 
for the tenure of the houses when built. 
Why should not power be equally given 
to the labourer himself to build? At pre- 
sent the responsibility of building houses 
rested with the landowner, and that Bill 
proposed to divide the responsibility be- 
tween the landowner and the tenant; 
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but suppose neither of them fulfilled 
that obligation, where would the la- 
bourer then be? It would be a great 
mistake in any legislation on the subject 
to divide that responsibility solely be- 
tween the tenant of the farm and the 
owner of the soil. In such a Bill as this 
provision ought to be made to enable the 
labourer to build if he chose, and tw give 
him some permanency of tenure. Public 
opinion called for the building of proper 
habitations for the working classes—es- 
pecially for the agricultural labourers. 
He was himself owner of some cottages, 
many of which, he was sorry to say, 
were empty, the tenants having left 
them in order to procure more profitable 
employment in another part of the coun- 
try. He should vote against the second 
reading of the Bill, because he did not 
think it either prudent or wise to at- 
tempt by legislation to do that under 
statutory provisions, which it was much 
better to leave to be determined by the 
requirements of the case, and which 
varied from time to time according to 
the peculiar circumstances of and the 
demand for employment. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE strongly ob- 
jected to the principle of the Bill, which 
might produce even alienation for ever 
without the consent of the owner of the 
land. If the measure became law, a 
man would be enabled to create what in 
England would be termed a fee within 
a fee by putting a house on another 
person’s land so as to form a perpetual 
incumbrance. Although the Bill only 
applied to Scotland it would commit 
just the same injustice as it would 
in England, and to any perpetual in- 
cumbrance, especially on another man’s 
land, without his consent, moreover, 
he was opposed, and for that reason 
he should vote against the second read- 
ing; although he was willing to con- 
cede the right that when a tenant erected 
buildings upon the land with the con- 
sent of the landowner, if the landowner 
were unwilling to allow such tenant the 
value of such houses, the latter might 
have a right to take them down. 

Mr. OC. 8. PARKER said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) had exercised his legal 
ingenuity in attempting to show that 
the Bill would saddle estates with en- 
cumbrances without the consent of the 
owner. He (Mr. Parker) did not as- 
sume to speak with any professional 
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knowledge; but he was very much mis- 
taken if the language of the Bill gave 
any title to the ground on which the 
buildings were erected. Certainly if it 
did, such was not the intention of the 
promoters of the Bill, and the words 
could easily be altered in Committee, 
The real position was this—that the 
property in the building was to vest in 
the tenant who erected or who purchased 
it, and the property in the soil was to 
remain with the landlord, who also 
would have the right of pre-emption, 
and the right to have the surface of the 
ground restored at the end of the lease. 
The measure did not interfere with the 
ordinary contract between landlord and 
tenant, but provided that in the event 
of no understanding having been come 
to between the landlord and the tenant 
in regard to farm buildings to be erected, 
the tenant should be entitled to claim 
the right of removing them or of sell- 
ing them to a succeeding tenant. The 
Bill was not to compel but simply to 
facilitate the erection of cottages. The 
Preamble of the Bill well set forth the 
real objects it had in view. The first 
proposition of the Preamble was a matter 
of fact—namely, that by the law of Scot- 
land it was presumed that buildings 
belonged to the person on whose land 
they were situate; and the second pro- 
position was that this presumption 
should cease for the future, and that 
where there was no bargain to the con- 
trary the property in the buildings 
should remain with the tenant. He 
thought there had been on both sides 
some exaggeration of the importance of 
the provisions relating to cottages. He 
did not think the Bill would do very 
much for the erection of cottages, and 
he was quite sure cottages would not be 
run up as matters of speculation. The 
capital of tenant-farmers found plenty 
of employment in the operations of agri- 
culture, and they would never dream of 
putting up cottages unless they were 
really required. There was no doubt 
great inconvenience existed in conse- 
quence of the want of sufficient cottage 
accommodation. The country districts 
of Scotland were becoming depopulated. 
During the ten years of the last Census, 
the population of the county which he 
represented had decreased by 5,000— 
the labourers had gone to the large 
towns of Glasgow and Dundee, where 
they could find accommodation and 
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better wages. The question, therefore, 
was whether it was not.worthy of the 
attention of every person interested in 
agriculture to give facilities for labourers 
to remain on the land. He thought 
the 4th clause might be so modified in 
Committee as to have all its objec- 
tionable features removed. He especially 
approved of that part of the Bill which 
gave power to limited owners to pro- 
vide the necessary cottages on the estate. 
He hoped the second reading would be 
agreed to. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, the hon. 
Member who had just addressed them 
had said that the counties of Scotland 
were rapidly becoming depopulated, and 
that in his own county the population 
had decreased 5,000 since the last Census 
—and this the hon. Member had attri- 
buted to the want of cottage accommo- 
dation. He could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that that was an entire mistake. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER explained that 
what he intended to say—and believed 
he had said—was that the growth of the 
large towns had caused labourers to 
leave the agricultural districts, and that 
such being the tendency, it was worth 
the while of those interested in agricul- 
ture to see that cottages were built, in 
order that the labourers might have 
more inducement to remain. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, they might 
build palaces for them if they liked ; 
but that would not induce them to re- 
main so long as the wages they could 
get in the towns were higher than those 
they were paid in the country. During 
the last 10 or 15 years he had laid out 
£30,000 in building houses for his work- 
men, and until late years he never had 
any trouble to get labourers of all kinds 
—in fact, he generally had a redundancy 
of labour—and there was always a great 
demand for houses, especially his own, 
which were of a superior kind; but he 
could assure the hon. Member that not- 
withstanding the men were earning very 
good wages, some of his houses were 
empty, and one part of his business was 
diminished and crippled entirely for the 
want of labour. So long, therefore, as 
there was one branch of trade extremely 
profitable they might build as many 
agricultural cottages as they liked, but 
they would not get people to occupy 
them. He had often told the agricul- 
tural labourers that they had better re- 
main in the country districts, where there 
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was little disease and plenty of fresh air. 
He had told them that it was short- 
sighted policy to run away from a 
healthy, cheerful, and joyful district for 
the temporary increased pay of the large 
towns. They would not do that, how- 
ever, and they must accept things as they 
were. This was a free country, and he 
should be sorry to see that freedom in- 
terfered with. He was at a loss, how- 
ever, to understand how anyone could 
support the Bill who wished to maintain 
freedom of contract. They had had 
a statement from the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), which 
went beyond that of the hon. Member 
for Perth, who had an opportunity this 
day of delivering an eloquent. speech, 
which was prepared for another occa- 
sion when he had intended to bring 
before the House the question of free- 
dom of contract. According to his argu- 
ment, the tenant was a poor, naked, 
defenceless body, utterly unable to with- 
stand his landlord; because he was armed 
with all the power of the sword. Did the 
hon. Member really wish to persuade the 
House that the tenant-farmers were that 
poor, defenceless, unprotected class that 
they required special and exceptional 
legislation? And he put it to him, whe- 
ther he would support such a Bill as 
this if it were to be extended to towns 
and cities? Ifthe hon. Member’s (Mr. 
Clare Read’s) description of the tenant- 
farmers of England was a true one, he 
(Mr. Orr Ewing) could assure him it was 
not applicable to the tenant-farmers of 
Scotland. There was no more sturdy 
and independent class of people than the 
tenant-farmers had always shown them- 
selves to be, and the course of events 
had a tendency to make them still more 
so. He did not know any landlord 
who, in dealing with his own tenantry, 
would not prefer the principle of private 
arrangement, or who would not say that 
this Bill would be totally useless. It 
might answer some hon. Member’s pur- 
pose to pretend to be a great friend to 
the farmer; but, so far as the Bill was 
concerned, he must oppose it as being 
worthless and while doing so, he claimed 
for himself the title of as sincere a friend 
to the farmer as its most enthusiastic 
supporter. He was most anxious to do 
everything in his power to promote the 
interest of the tenant-farmers in Scot- 
land ; but he would not pretend to do so 
by supporting a Bill which he believed 
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would produce endless confusion and 
strife. 

Mr. GREENE regarded that as one 
of the crudest Bills he had ever seen 
submitted to Parliament, and one more 
likely to do harm than good. If a tenant 
had a piece of land opposite his land- 
lord’s mansion and did not happen to 
be on very good terms with him, he could 
build a row of cottages upon it. He 
concurred with the views of the previous 
speakers in thinking that an attempt to 
interfere with the freedom of contract 
between the landlord and his tenant, 
and he protested against it. It was a 
measure more likely to emanate from 
a Parliament of women than of “ grave 
and reverend seigniors.’”’ He strongly 
objected to the great waste of Parlia- 
mentary time by the introduction of 
Bills of the sort, which could never come 
to fruition, although they kept the 
House frequently up to an advanced 
hour of the early morning. His health 
had suffered considerably by those post- 
midnight sittings, and he was determined 
if he had an opportunity next Session, 
to introduce a Bill to oblige them all to 
go home to their beds at 11 o’clock at 
night. He hoped that no more time 
would be wasted over the Bill, and that 
it would be thrown out by a large ma- 
jority. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he had listened 
with great pleasure to the promise of 
the hon. Member to bring in a Bill to 
put a stop to 2 and 4 o’clock sittings, 
and to send everyone home at 11 o’clock, 
and would promise to support such a 
measure. He was also sure hon. Mem- 
bers of that House generally, and espe- 
cially the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, would be grateful to him for doing 
so. As regarded the Bill, he believed 
it was a step in the right direction to 
improve the condition of tenants, and it 
should have his support when amended 
in Committee, and although he con- 
sidered it an impracticable one in its 
present shape, yet he was very glad 
that attention had been called to the 
subject, believing as he did that there 
was great need for improvement as re- 
garded the present condition of labourers’ 
cottages. From the introduction of ma- 
chinery, and one cause and another, our 
agricultural population was gradually 
deteriorating, which wasa great misfor- 
tune to the country. It was of the 
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greatest importance upon that and upon 
every ground that their condition both 
as to house accommodation and other- 
wise should be improved. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that the Bill 
gave a tenant power against his landlord 
to erect any sort of structure or fence 
which he might consider necessary. 
There was to be no limit to the number 
of cottages he might put up, although 
the Bill placed some limitation on the 
number to be paid for. A tenant, there- 
fore, might erect a number of hovels 
for a temporary purpose. He was not 
bound to keep them in repair; and the 
landlord, who had no power to do any 
repairs during the tenancy, would have 
all the discredit. He believed the House 
would violate both justice and common 
sense in reading the Bill a second time, 
for its principle was utterly at variance 
with the rights of property. Besides 
that, there was no necessity for it, and 
even if there was its operation would, 
he believed, prove detrimental not only 
to the landlord, but also to the tenant 
and agricultural labourers themselves. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he thought 
that England had been somewhat too 
largely imported into the discussion of 
this Bill for Scotland. The circum- 
stances of England and Scotland, how- 
ever, were so different that arguments 
drawn from the experience of English 
Members did not apply to the Bill. 
That was a question between the. land- 
owner and the tenant not of every farm, 
but of every farm where there was not 
one cottage to every 100 acres of land. 
This Bill did not propose to apply 
any provision to those farms which had 
one cottage to every 100 acres of land; 
and he would remind the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. J. Lowther) that the 
tenant could not claim the whole expen- 
diture upon any buildings, as he had 
stated, at the expiration of the lease, 
but only what they were worth. But 
that must be done by agreement—his 
hon. Friend had made a great mistake 
when he said that the landlord must 
take the buildings. There was no ob- 
ligation on the landlord to do so at all. 
All that the landlord was entitled to re- 
quire was that the tenant should take 
away the materials of which they had 
been formed; and was that an unrea- 
sonable proposition? He thought not. 
But if the landlord said—‘‘I should like 
to have these things,” the Bill provided 
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that a valuer might be appointed to say 
what they were worth, and at that valua- 
tion the landlord might take them. He 
must confess that upon looking over 
its provisions the Bill appeared to be 
one of the most equitable that had ever 
been introduced into the House. He 
supported it because, instead of asking 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to put 
his hands into the public purse, it pro- 
vided that better accommodation for the 
labourers should be provided by those 
whose undoubted duty it was to do so. 
At the present moment our labourers 
lived a very inferior sort of barrack life 
in villages, and indeed were much worse 
off in their domestic arrangements than 
soldiers. No one who was acquainted 
with Scotland but must know that in the 
agricultural districts of Scotland there 
were hundreds of cottages of the most 
miserable description, and in many in- 
stances there was not a cottage to be 
found on a thousand acres of land ; and 
in his opinion it was high time that 
something should be done in the way of 
improvement on those grounds. He 
cordially supported the Bill. 

Mr. FORDYCE said, he did not in- 
tend to reply in detail to the various 
criticisms which had been made on the 
Bill. He was led, however, to say that 
it was impossible for him to agree to 
the advice of the Lord Advocate and of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Linlith- 
gow (Mr. M‘Lagan) to withdraw it. It 
had been called a crude Bill; but it had 
been well considered in Scotland, and 
the Agricultural Societies, which repre- 
sented the tenant-farmers of Scotland, 
were unanimously in its favour, and the 
Chamber of Agriculture, of which the 
hon. Member for Linlithgow was a 
member, had petitioned to that effect. 
If anyone thought the measure an ex- 
treme one, which he denied, let him re- 
member that it was intended to meet 
an extreme grievance—the frightful 
over-crowding and want of accommoda- 
tion for agricultural labourers—shown 
by the fact that one-third of the families 
of Scotland lived in houses of one room 
with one window or withnone. Let him 
recall to the House the exact provisions 
of the Bill. By the law of Scotland all 
buildings erected by the tenant belonged 
to the landlord in the absence of specific 
agreement to the contrary. The funda- 
mental proposition of this Bill was an 
alteration of that presumption of law in 
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favour of the tenant. It divided build- 


ings into two classes, and the provisions 
in reference to each of these were some- 
what different. In regard to buildings 
other than labourers’ cottages, the pro- 
vision was, that at the end of the lease 
he was entitled to remove the materials, 
or sell them to the incoming tenant or 
the landlord. In regard to cottages, 
the provision was, that where these did 
not exist to the extent of one for every 
100 arable acres, and the tenant supplied 
the deficiency, he was to be entitled to 
recompense to the extent of £100 for 
each such cottage, provided first the 
Sheriff found it worth that amount, that 
it had three rooms and 3,000 feet of 
cubic contents. Could anything be more 
reasonable than that? In conclusion, 
he would mention that an hon. Member 
(Sir Frederick Heygate) had referred to 
Ireland ; but what was the state of the 
ease there? Why, what did the Blue 
Book which had just been circulated on 
the subject prove? The Poor Law In- 
spectors of districts in Ireland had been 
invited to give their opinions as to the 
improvement of agricultural labourers’ 
cottages, and three-fourths of their 
number recommended the principle of 
the Bill—namely, that occupiers of land 
should enjoy facilities of building irre- 
spective of the will of the landlord. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
78: Majority 4. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for three months. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (CUMULATIVE 
VOTE) BILL—{Bu 206.] 
(Mr. Collins, Mr. Morrison.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading, read. 


Mr. COLLINS, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
he had to express his great regret that 
the subject should have to come before 
the House at a late hour on a Wednes- 
day afternoon. He would endeavour, 
however, to explain as briefly as he 
could the object of the provision of the 
Bill, which was to apply the principle of 
the cumulative vote to the election of 
aldermen by town councils. It was no 
new principle, for already Parliament 
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had sanctioned it as regarded school 
board elections; in the English Act, 
unanimously on the Motion of the noble 
Lord who represented the North West 
Riding (Lord Frederick Cavendish), and 
in the Scotch Act, after a full discussion 
of the subject, on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Lanarkshire (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) also a ministerialist, by 162 
to 36, and the question was not at all 
one of a’ party character. The present 
Parliament had therefore decidedly ap- 
proved of the cumulative vote. Admit- 
ting that the mode of representing 
minorities in Parliamentary Elections 
might be open to objection on account of 
its partial operation, he considered that 
the local representation of a town or 
borough should afford a correct picture 
of the several interests represented ; but 
in respect to the election of the alder- 
men that was not at present the case, 
for they, instead of being elected by the 
municipal electors themselves, were 
selected by the town councillors out 
of their own body. It was in conse- 
quence of that, that whenever there was 
a political question, or even such a ques- 
tion as that of providing gas or water- 
works for the town, great agitation took 
place with the view of disturbing the 
balance of public opinion by the election 
of aldermen who would throw the ma- 
jority of the council into aminority. It 
was another subject to be deeply re- 
gretted, that those municipal institutions, 
which had been originally established 
for the administration of local affairs, 
had degenerated into political organiza- 
tions of the most violent character. 
This was the case in Liverpool, in Bristol, 
and inLeeds, and the wide-spread nature 
of the evil had been abundantly shown 
by the evidence taken before the Select 
Committee of 1869. A great deal had 
been said about the reform of our 
municipal corporations ; but it was only 
justice to the unreformed Corporation of 
the City of London to say that, so far as 
he knew, it was the only municipal body 
in the kingdom the elections to which 
took place more out of regard to local 
affairs than to party politics. As an 
example of the way in which the Alder- 
manic Bench was monopolized by the 
party of the majority, he would refer to 
the fact, that at the last municipal elec- 
tion for Leeds, though one-third of the 
council was Conservative, the whole of 
the eight aldermen appointed were 
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Liberals. He maintained it was unfair 
to give a majority in the town council 
the power to swamp a considerable 
minority by electing aldermen in all 
cases agreeing with their own views, and 
hoped that if the re-action in progress 
there resulted in a Conservative ma- 
jority, they would not exercise their 
power in the same tyrannical and exclu- 
sive spirit. The theory of the Municipal 
Act, that the best men, irrespective of 
party, would be elected aldermen, not 
having been realized, he would ur 
that his proposal was the most available 
remedy, and with that view, he would 
give as a testimony the opinion of the 
late Mr. Mill, on the superiority of the 
cumulative over the limited vote, as 
being more popular and giving the most 
faithful expression of the wishes of the 
electors. It might not be possible to 
apply the cumulative vote to the election 
of all members of the council, because 
the larger towns were divided into wards; 
but the aldermen represented the whole 
of the town, and might without difficulty 
be chosen by the cumulative vote. No 
doubt, it would be said that nobody 
wanted the Bill. He held that that was 
a most unsound objection, because it was 
unreasonable to suppose that a dominant 
majority should endeavour to curtail 
their own power; and besides Parlia- 
ment had dealt with the old municipal 
corporations, the Universities, and en- 
dowed schools, without expecting those 
bodies to ask for their own reform. He 
wished the measure could have been 
brought forward earlier in the Session, 
but that was impracticable ; and in com- 
mending it to the justice, moderation, 
and fairness of the House, he hoped 
that it would not be overborne by mere 
brute voting power, and that some de- 
fence of the existing system would be 
offered by its opponents. Believing that 
the Bill would remedy a glaring injus- 
tice, he begged to move its second 
reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Collins.) 


Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he had 
been curious to know why the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite took so great an interest 
in the cumulative system of voting, and 
from his speech he discovered that as 
the present constitution of the Corpora- 
tion of Leeds did not satisfy him he 
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desired to alter it by introducing the 
cumulative system. The Preamble of 
the Bill was founded on the erroneous 
assumption that aldermen were repre- 
sentatives of the town council, whereas 
they were chosen by their fellow town 
councillors, and their duty was to act 
at elections in the absence of the mayor. 
It also assumed that aldermen had 
the power of meeting to consult about 
the interests of the borough in a separate 
chamber, whereas that was the case 
in London only. The object of the 
cumulative vote was to enable a 
minority to send a representative of their 
opinions into some representative body, 
and it did not apply to the case of the 
election of aldermen. He might ob- 
serve that the cumulative system did not 
work well in small constituencies. It 
either enormously strengthened a mi- 
nority, so as to make it practically a 
majority; or, if the votes were well 
divided, several of the candidates had 
an equal number of votes, and a fresh 
election was rendered necessary. He had 
not heard of any Petition for a change 
in the present system, nor of any com- 
plaint out-of-doors as to the mode in 
which they exercised their functions. 
Moreover, instead of seeking to intro- 
duce the thin end of the wedge by such 
an infinitesimally small application of 
the cumulative vote, why did not the 
hon. Member for Boston at once boldly 
propose to apply that principle to the 
election of town councillors and also of 
Members of Parliament, and not to that 
of aldermen only? Believing that the 
Bill, if passed, would produce greater evils 
than they had at present, he begged to 
move its rejection. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘upon this 
day three months.””—(Mr. Hardcastle.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. MORRISON in supporting the 
Bill said, he should be glad to see 
cumulative voting extended to the elec- 
tion of town councillors generally ; but 
if the friends of that principle wished to 
legislate in that House, especially at 
that period of the Session, it was neces- 
sary to confine their efforts to a mode- 
rate and modest measure. He did not 
think the Bill would necessitate second 
elections, because where two candidates 
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had an equal number of votes the 
mayor’s casting vote would obviate 
that difficulty. The aldermen of the 
City of London were elected not by 
the common councillors, but by the 
citizens generally—a much better system 
than that which prevailed in other parts 
of the country. As to the fear that a 
disciplined and intelligent minority 
might carry most of the seats on the 
aldermanic bench, if the majority should 
run candidates for all the vacancies, he 
had a much better opinion of the good 
sense of the majority than to think they 
were likely to fall into so stupid a mis- 
take. In the case of such a small body 
as a town council it would always be 
easy to ascertain how the voting would 
go before the actual election occurred, 
and thus to find out how many candi- 
dates could be safely nominated. The 
object of the cumulative vote was not 
merely to obtain a fair system of voting, 
or a supply of speakers, but to make the 
representative body as fairly representa- 
tive of different opinions and interests 
as possible , but where the election took 
the co-optative form, the representation 
of one side only surely could not be 
called a fair reflex of the constituency. 
In a town council they required, not 
great genius, but chiefly honesty, in- 
telligence, and business experience. He 
found, however, that complaints were 
made everywhere, and even by town 
councillors themselves, that town coun- 
cils were not as good as they used to be, 
and that it was a growing custom to 
make those institutions more and more 
instruments for the aggrandizement of 
political parties, instead of bodies for 
managing with proper skill and care the 
local affairs of a town. In the United 
States of America, where almost every 
evil of our representative system existed 
in an exaggerated measure, opinion was 
growing rapidly in favour of the cumu- 
lative vote for electing administrative 
bodies and various public officers. That 
principle was largely applied in Illinois 
and Pennsylvania, and many of the 
other States of the Union were ad- 
vancing in the same direction. In form- 
ing our municipal corporations, it was 
thought that by a secondary election a 
better class of men would be obtained ; 
but all experience showed that expedient 
was a failure. Town councillors had 
become mere delegates, instead of re- 
presentatives, and their election was 
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always arranged by a_ preliminary 
“Caucus.” He admitted that that was 
a very small Bill. He advocated it only 
for the sake of the principle it involved ; 
and he hoped if the measure were 
brought in again, that principle would 
be applied to the election of town coun- 
cillors as well as of aldermen. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he must object to 
the second reading of the Bill, as he 
was opposed to the new-fangled method 
of election by the cumulative vote. When 
the Municipal Reform Act wasintroduced, 
Lord Lyndhurst proposed that aldermen 
should not be elected by the voters in 
the different wards, but by the town coun- 
cil itself. That was a bad principle, and 
he for one had always objected to it. 
He had proposed in the analogous case 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
that the members of that Board should 
be elected directly by the ratepayers, 
and not indirectly through the medium 
of the different vestries. Modern in- 
ventions in politics, at all events in re- 
gard to elections, did not answer. The 
old system carried on the City of London 
from time immemorial, under which the 
aldermen as well as the common coun- 
cillors were elected by the different 
wards, had answered. It was a system 
to which no objection had been taken, 
which could be clearly understood 
and by which the representation of the 
people could be secured; but by their 
new-fangled principles Heaven only 
knew who would be represented, or 
what would be the result. The cumula- 
tive vote would only introduce perplexity 
and confusion. It could not be right. 
It was impossible to say why it could 
not be right, and equally impossible for 
anybody to prove that it was right. 
He had never been able to under- 
stand the arguments urged in its favour, 
and he was sure that those who urged 
them were as much in the dark as he 
was. The hon. Member for Boston 
(Mr. Collins), who had given them a 
lecture about Yorkshire, with which no 
man was so well acquainted, should ask 
the people of that county whether they 
would not prefer the old principle so 
long carried out in the City of London 
to the new-fangled scheme contained in 
his Bill. 

Mr. BAINES said, he had not in- 
tended to speak on the Bill, partly be- 
cause the subject had excited very little 
public attention, and partly because he 
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feared that he differed from a majority 
of his constituents with regard to it. But 
as his hon. Friend the Member for Bos- 
ton (Mr. Collins) had so largely intro- 
duced into his speech the borough which 
he (Mr. Baines) had the honour to re- 
present, he was sure the House would 
indulge him with permission to make a 
brief reply. His hon. Friend had stated 
that since the Municipal Reform Bill the 
Corporation of Leeds had elected all the 
aldermen from the Liberal party. That 
was true, and he regretted it; but he 
would inform the House how it came 
about. The fact was that the old close 
Tory corporation, which had governed 
the town for ages, had never admitted 
into its ranks a single Liberal; and 
when a representative corporation was 
elected, and the Liberals obtained the 
ascendancy, they resented their previous 
exclusions. But there was another rea- 
son which had exasperated the Liberals 
still more strongly. When the Tory 
party were unshipped from their seats 
by the Municipal Corporations Reform 
Act, they determined to alienate the 
whole of the property of the corpora- 
tion for the purpose of weakening their 
successors. They did so alienate it, and 
there was an action at law then pending 
on the part of the new corporation to 
recover the funds which had been alien- 
ated by the old. That had a powerful 
influence’ on public feeling, which still 
prevailed. Another reason tended to 
perpetuate the feeling which had been 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Boston. When he (Mr. Baines) argued 
with some of his own friends, that it 
would be more just and expedient for 
the public interests that some of the best 
men of both parties should be admitted 
to the bench of aldermen, aad that the 
municipal elections should not be con- 
ducted with a mere reference to political 
party, the answer was—‘‘ We have two 
well-known parties, Liberal and Conser- 
vative. They have election committees 
and organizations, and they would not 
consent to set up a new organization 
for the election of the municipal council, 
and therefore we must go on in the old 
grooves, and work by means of the old 
organization.””? He wassorry to say that 
the same argument was to be met with 
everywhere. In Boston—his hon. Friend’s 
borough—every alderman was a Tory; 
and in Liverpool all the aldermen were 
Conservative, and they would not ap- 
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point a mayor who was not of the same 
party. The fact was, that the same 
thing prevailed over the whole kingdom. 
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He believed that the local bodies were, 


notwithstanding, doing their best for 
the management of their property and 
the improvement of their respective 
towns; and he must say that, on behalf 
of his own constituents, that he believed 
there was no corporation in the kingdom 
more desirous of promoting public im- 
provements, whether with respect to the 
streets, the sewers, with respect to the 
gas or water, or in improving public 
buildings and institutions, than the Cor- 
poration of Leeds ; and he did not think 
that there was any town which had been 
more distinguished by its advancement 
in recent times than Leeds had been 
under the corporation which his hon. 
Friend had thought fit to denounce. He 
was well aware that it would be stated 
that all the salaried officers employed by 
municipal corporations were of one party; 
but as far as Leeds was concerned he 
was prepared to contradict it, for he 
knew, and could give the names, if it 
were desirable to do so, of several of the 
highest paid officers of the Corporation 
of Leeds who were of the opposite politics 
to the majority of the town council. Still 
he must say, from his own conviction, 
that it would be better and more fair, and, 
on the whole, for the greater advantage 
of both parties, and the whole commu- 
nity, that the plan for electing aldermen, 
sketched out by the hon. Member for 
Bosten, should be adopted. The alder- 
men were all elected by a majority of 
the town council, whatever might be its 
political colour. This was not the case 
with the town councillors, as they were 
elected by the different wards, and, being 
so elected, represented many different 
opinions and principles. His hon. Friend, 
with whom no doubt the wish was father 
to the thought, expected that his own 
party would soon get into power again; 
but if they did, he (Mr. Baines) was 
convinced that they would act on the 
same principles on which they had acted 
for ages. Still, he believed that the 
election of the best men of both parties 
to the office of aldermen would every- 
where prove the most beneficial, and 
must, therefore, give his vote in favour 
of the Bill. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE rested the ques- 
tion on a much wider basis than the 
case of any particular borough, and ap- 
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prehended that any process which tended 
to swamp the votes of the ratepayers in 
a municipality must be an unconditional, 
indeed, an unqualified evil. In nearly 
every borough in the North of England 
these elections were matters of political 
feeling; but he believed that if the 
cumulative principle were carried out, 
it would be found that many gentlemen 
occupying the aldermanic bench would 
find themselves so no longer. The 
exclusive principle had been carried 
out in Leeds ever since the passing 
of the Municipal Act, without paying 
any attention to the feelings and wishes 
of the ratepayers, and he maintained 
that the party whom he represented in 
Leeds were not responsible for the exist- 
ing system which prevailed in that 
borough. If it was bad in the old cor- 
poration to be exclusive—that was purely 
the old argument that two blacks would 
not make a white—and surely there was 
no reason for the new corporation to 
follow a bad example. He thought the 
town council should be wholly elective, 
forhe had never seen the advantage of the 
Municipal Act over the old system, and 
the City of London had acted wisely in 
adhering to its ancient practice. During 
the last 20 years he had heard continual 
complaints on the part of the electors 
against being swamped by the aldermen, 
who said that it was quite useless to 
make any attempt to remedy the evil 
with which they had to contend as 
things now stood and were conducted. 
The fact was, that people were selected 
for office not because of their fitness, but 
from political considerations. That being 
so, he should be glad to see a return 
to the good old system which prevailed 
in London at the present moment, where 
the best man was chosen, whether he 
happened to be Whig or Tory. 

Mr. CARTER said, he must strongly 
deny that the aldermen of Leeds were 
elected entirely on account of their poli- 
tical opinions, and in order to show that 
the corporation were not governed by 
political motives, begged to state that 
the town clerk was a Conservative, and 
that the surveyor for the borough, who 
was more lately appointed, was one like- 
wise. Besides, those several other officers 
of the corporation held the same political 
opinions. He had a long experience as 
a member of the corporation, and could 
assert that the best men were appointed 
to seats in the council, irrespective of 
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their political views, and the same rule 
applied to the official appointments. In 
fact, the question was never raised as to 
the political opinions of candidates for 
appointments. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) had been elected to the 
Corporation of Leeds, but he had quar- 
relled with the committee to which he 
was appointed, and his constituency con- 
sequently quarrelled with him. Hence, his 
complaint of the corporation as it existed 
at present. He had originally opposed the 
principle of the Bill, because he thought 
it would not work well; but from 
what he had seen, however, of the 
state of feeling in his own borough, he 
felt satisfied that if the principle of the 
Bill were adopted, it would, when pre- 
judices were overcome, be likely to pro- 
duce a beneficial result. Looking at it 
in that point of view, he should vote for 
the second reading. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


WILD ANIMALS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Barcuay, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Wild Animals in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. James 
Barciay, Mr. Forpyce, and Mr. Trevetyan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 243. ] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 17th July, 1873. 


MINUTES. |—Pustic Brris—First Reading— 
Salmon Fisheries* (215); Exchequer Bonds 

£1,600,000) * (222) ; Treasury Chest Fund * 

217); Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. * 

223); Military Manceuvres* (216); Medical 

Act Amendment (University of London) * 
(214); Revising Barristers * (218). 

Second Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 3) * 
(166) ; Highland Schools (Scotland) * (206). 

Committee—Elementary Education Provisional 
Order Confirmation (No. 1) (167); Court of 
Queen’s Bench (Ireland) (Grand Juries) * 
(184-224). : 

Committee—Report—Blackwater Bridge * (197) ; 
Public Works Loan Commissioners (School 
and Sanitary Loans) * (193). 

Third Reading—Law Agents (Scotland) * (213) ; 
Public Schools (Eton College Property) * 
(204), and passed. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION (No. 1) 
BILL—(No. 167.) 
(The Lord President) 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, that his noble Friend (Earl Beau- 
champ), who had a Notice on the 
Paper to draw attention to the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee to 
which the Bill had been referred, and to 
move an Amendment was prevented by 
illness from being present that evening. 
The Amendment was an important one, 
to the effect that the pone powers 
which the Bill proposed to give the 
London School Board should not be 
allowed to be exercised till next year, 
so that the ratepayers might in the 
meantime, when the elections to the 
school board came on, have an opportu- 
nity of expressing an opinion respect- 
ing it. His noble Friend had requested 
him to state that he would move his 
a on the next stage of the 
Bill. 

Tue Duke or CLEVELAND said, it 
was of great importance that the Bill 
should pass, and that its next stage 
should be at the earliest possible period. 

THe Marquess or RIPON regretted 
both the cause of the absence of the 
noble Earl (Earl Beauchamp) and the 
necessity of postponing the discussion 
to which the Amendment would pro- 
bably give rise, more particularly as he 
knew many noble Lords had come down 
to the House specially that evening in 
expectation that this particular matter 
would be under consideration. He 
agreed that it was really of great im- 
portance that the next, stage of the Bill 
should be taken as early as possible, 
and would therefore suggest that the 
Report be fixed for Tuesday. 


House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof 
received on Zuesday next. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 17th July, 1873. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Bruits — Resolution in 
Committee —- Ordered — First Reading — Licen- 
sing Law Amendment (Scotland) * [247]. 

Ordered—Representative Councils in Counties 
(Ireland) *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Rating Liability (Ire- 
land) * [246]. 

First Reading—Colonial Church * [248]; Slave 
Trade nearer gr * [249]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (No. 6) * [244]. 

Second Reading—Extradition Act (1870) Amend- 
ment * [220]; Penalties (Ireland) * [239]; 
Railway Regulation * [232]. 

Second Reading — Committee — Report—Elemen- 
tary Education Act (1870) Amendment, &c. 
[188-245]. 

Committee—Juries [35]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Local Government Board 

Ireland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
No. 2) * [229]. 

Third Reading—Intestates Widows and Chil- 
dren * [214}, and passed. 

Withdrawn—Union Rating (Ireland) * [23]. 


ROYAL ACADEMY—THE GIBSON 
BEQUEST.—QUESTION. 
Mr. C. 8. PARKER asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, If he can ex- 
oa what prevents the President and 


embers of the Royal Academy from 
giving access at Burlington House to the 
works of sculpture and models of the 
late John Gibson, R.A., bequeathed to 
them by him seven years ago, together 
with a legacy of more than £40,000 to 
provide a Gallery for them; and when 
it is likely that they will be exhibited to 
the public, in accordance with the in- 
tention of the donor? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, that it 
was perfectly true that seven years 
had elapsed since the death of Mr. 
Gibson, R.A., and-since his bequest of 
his works of sculpture and models to the 
public ; but no blame whatever attached 
to the Royal Academy for their not 
being yet in a position to exhibit them in 
a Gallery specially devoted to the pur- 
pose, because the Royal Academy, several 
years ago, entered into arrangements 
with the Office of Works, by which they 
were to construct a Gallery at Burlington 
House as soon as they were put in pos- 
session of the building. It was at that 
time occupied by several learned Socie- 
ties. The Royal Academy, however, in- 
stead of waiting for that event, had, at 
considerable expense, carried on the 
construction of a Gallery—though it had 
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not yet been completed. They would 
not, in fact be able to complete the Gal- 
lery until they had been put into entire 
possession of the building, as it would 
be necessary that they should construct 
a staircase in the building to reach the 
Gallery, and they would not be put into 
entire possession until the learned So- 
cieties had transferred themselves to 
their new apartments. This, he be- 
lieved, would happen in September next, 
and six months would be required to 
make the necessary arrangements, so 
that the Royal Academy would be able 
to exhibit the sculpture and models when 
they opened their exhibition in May 
next. They had, however, in the mean- 
time, shown some of the works of art. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 
—COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether steps 
have been taken to appoint a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the Administrative 
Departments of the Courts of Justice, as 
recommended by the Committee on Civil 
Service Expenditure; or, if not, if the 
Government will take such steps? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir, we 
have given immediate attention to the 
Report and recommendations of that 
Committee, which we cordially approve. 
Arrangements are in progress to carry 
them out, and we desire to complete 
them as soon as possible. 


INDIA — REGULATIONS FOR EURO- 
PEAN OFFICERS—PRIZE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE (for Colonel Sruarr 
Knox), asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether his attention 
was called in the year 1870 to the state- 
ment at page 608 of the revised edition 
of the ‘‘ Regulations for European Offi- 
cers’’ issued ‘‘ by authority,” which sets 
forth that under the Act 3 and 4 Vic. 
c. 65, s. 22, ‘‘ the final decision in all 
disputed questions of prize now rests 
with the High Court of Admiralty ;” 
and, if that statement is inaccurate, what 
steps have been or will be taken to cor- 
rect it for the better guidance of Her 
Majesty’s Officers in India; whether 
the Index to these Regulations, in which 
a corresponding statement occurs, is also 
published ‘‘ by authority” of the Secre- 
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tary of State; whether some of the 
Kirwee Prize claims have been osten- 
sibly adjudicated upon, not by a legal 
court, but by a public Department un- 
aided by legal assessors; and, whether 
such ostensible adjudication has been in 
accordance with any of the known pre- 
cedents, some of which, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Attorney General and 
other very eminent counsel, are not dis- 
tinguishable from the case of the Kirwee 
claims ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply 
to the first Question I have to say that 
my attention was called in the year 1870 
to the statement that ‘‘ the final decision 
in all disputed questions of Prize now 
rests with the High Court of Admiralty.” 
In reply to the second Question, I have 
to say that, there being nothing in that 
statement calculated to mislead persons 
of average intelligence, it is not intended 
to take any steps to alter it. In reply 
to the third Question, I have to say that 
the Index is as much and as little autho- 
ritative as the rest of the compilation— 

that is, as I explained the other day, it 
is authoritative in so far as it quotes or 
correctly interprets official documents. 
In reply to the fourth Question, I have 
to say that some of the Kirwee Prize 
claims were adjudicated on by the Trea- 
sury; and in reply to the fifth Question 
—being, I believe, the 21st which has 
been addressed to me this Session on the 
subject of the Banda and Kirwee claims 
—I have to say that I think the hon. 
and gallant Member had better address 
that Question to the representative of 
the Department whose action he im- 


pugns. 


METROPOLIS—PARLIAMENT STREET— 
THE PUBLIC OFFICES.—QUESTION. 
Mr. A. JOHNSTON asked the First 

Commissioner of Works, Whether any 

of the houses standing between Parlia- 

ment Street and the new Colonial and 

Home Offices are likely to be taken down 

before the meeting of Parliament in next 

year ; and, if so, whether he will under- 
take that no steps inconsistent with the 
ground on which they stand being thrown 
into the roadway shall be taken pre- 
viously to such meeting of Parliament ? 

Mr. AYRTON: I think, Sir, it ex- 
tremely probable that the houses referred 
to will all be taken down before the 
meeting of Parliament next Session ; but 
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no further work will be done on the land 
than is necessary for the completion of 
the new Home and Colonial Offices. 
That work will not extend over much of 
the site; but of course the new Home 
and Colonial Offices must be completed 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. A. JOHNSTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the latter 
part of my Question—whether he will 
undertake that no steps should be taken 
inconsistent with the ground on which 
the houses stand being thrown into the 
roadway ? 

Mr. AYRTON : No further steps will 
be taken than such as are necessary for 
the completion of the new Home and 
Colonial Offices. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES (IRE- 
LAND).—QUESTION. 


Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether the Government intend passing 
a Bill through Parliament this Session 
to enable them to deal, if necessary, 
during the Recess, with the grievances 
of Stipendiary Magistrates in Ireland ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the Government had 
been, both officially and unofficially, in 
communication with the resident magis- 
trates, with the view of coming to some 
settlement with them on the subject of 
their grievances, but they had not yet 
arrived at any conclusion which he could 
lay before the Treasury. It was there- 
fore out of his power to say whether it 
would be possible for him to lay a Bill 
before Parliament; but he believed the 
Government would be able to deal with 
the matter without a Bill. 


THE LAND ACT (IRELAND\—CHAIR- 
MEN OF COUNTIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, What increased remunera- 
tion has been given to the Chairmen of 
Counties in Ireland for the additional 
duties imposed on them by the Land 
Act; and, if any arrangement has been 
made to carry out the provisions of the 
Act by conferring increased remunera- 
tion on the officers of those courts for 
the additional duties they are bound to 
perform ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, the hon. Gen- 
tleman will find at page 9 of the Sup- 
plementary Estimates delivered this 
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morning the increased remuneration pro- 

sed to be given to the Chairmen of 
Bouitins in Ireland for the additional 
duties imposed on them by the Land 
Act. No arrangement has yet been 
finally decided upon regarding the man- 
ner in which the officers of the Courts 
are to be paid. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION — COMMAND 
OF SUB-DISTRICTS.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL NORTH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is intended 
to appoint a permanent Staff Officer to 
assist the Colonels commanding sub- 
districts in the duties of their commands, 
the supervision of the Militia and Volun- 
teers, and the management of the Re- 
cruiting Service, besides the command 
of the Brigade Depot when such has 
been formed, entailing upon them a 
large amount of correspondence; and, 
when Quartermasters will be appointed 
to such Brigade Depdts as have been 
formed ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the plan is 
stated in detail in the First Report of 
General M‘Dougall’s Committee, para- 
graph 18, to which I must refer my hon. 
and gallant Friend. The Major, it is there 
stated, will assist the Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and his general functions will be those 
of a Brigade-Major or District Adjutant. 
It is intended that the Quartermaster 
shall be appointed in the next Gazette. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILL LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION, 

Mr. DODSON asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, in reference to the 
Resolution unanimously agreed to by 
the House on the 22nd of March 1872 
in favour of the reform of Private Legis- 
lation, Whether he remembers that on 
the 25th of April 1872 he expressed the 
hope that the Government might be 
able to submit a proposal on the subject 
before the Session concluded, and that 
on the 17th of June 1872 he assured 
the House that the subject was under 
consideration and would not be allowed 
to drop; and, whether he will state the 
steps which Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken and propose to take in order 
to give effect to that Resolution ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUE 
said, he would ask his right hon. Friend, 
in return, whether he remembered what 
the subject was with respect to which 
he (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) spoke on 
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the 17th of June last year? What he 
said on that occasion was that he would 
remind his right hon. Friend that the 
share of responsibility he undertook in 
this matter was mainly to ascertain 
whether the system of Provisional Orders 
could be improved and extended. He 
was carrying on that inquiry and was 
in communication last Session with 
other Departments of the Government 
which were as much interested in the 
system of Provisional Orders as the 
Board of Trade. If his right hon. 
Friend had asked this Question in the 
beginning of the Session he could have 
informed him that he had failed to dis- 
cover any method of extending the sys- 
tem. This year the Board of Trade 
had issued more than its former number 
of Provisional Orders; it had made 53 
and submitted 46 of them to Parliament. 
The Local Government Board had in- 
creased its number from eight last year 
to 51 this year; {and the number of 
Orders under the Education Act was 
sure to be increased. In Ireland a 
recent Act had begun to come into ope- 
ration, and when the advantages of 
Provisional Orders came to be better 
known, he hoped the Act would have a 
much larger operation. He was far 
from saying that nothing could be done 
to extend the system of Provisional 
Orders. The Board of Trade might 
very well extend the system by enabling 
local authorities to obtain Provisional 
Orders for the erection of gas and water- 
works, instead of their being compelled 
to proceed by way of Bill. That was a 
point he would not lose sight of. This 
did not cover the main subject which 
his right hon. Friend had in view, and 
he (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) had reluc- 
tantly come to the conclusion that so far 
as the Executive Government was con- 
cerned the power of framing Provisional 
Orders.could not be seriously extended ; 
and if the great and serious question of 
Private Bill legislation, involving large 
interests, were to be dealt with outside 
the walls of Parliament, that could not 
be properly done through the instru- 
mentality of the Departments of the 
Executive Government, but a tribunal 
of a permanent and judicial character 
would have to be created for that 


purpose. 

Mr. DODSON said, that his Question 
had not been clearly put, and he would 
repeat it in a plainer form. - 
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PORTUGAL—SUPPLIES OF AMMUNI- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL BARTTELOT asked the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance, Whether 
it is true that a large quantity of small 
arms ammunition, commonly known as 
Boxer cartridges, has lately been sup- 
plied by the War Department to the 
Government of Portugal or some other 
Foreign Government; and, if this is 
the case, whether the Right Honourable 
Gentleman will state the exact quantity 
so supplied ? 

Str HENRY STORKS: Sir, three- 
and-a-half million rounds of small arms 
ammunition, commonly known as Boxer 
cartridges, have been supplied to the 
Portuguese Government at their re- 
quest, conveyed through the Foreign 
Office. 


EGYPT—CLAIMS OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLER asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can inform the House whether 
the land and other property belonging 
to the Alexandria and Ramle Railway 
Company (in which British subjects are 
largely interested), taken possession of 
by the Egyptian Government, has been 
restored to that Company ; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Consul General at Alex- 
andria was authorised to submit to arbi- 
tration the matter of the land so taken 
possession of? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, the right 
to the land in question is still in dispute 
between the Alexandria and Ramle Rail- 
way Company and the Egyptian authori- 
ties, and the question is one over which, 
in the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, the British Consular Court has 
no jurisdiction ; it rests, therefore, with 
the Company either to submit their case 
to the Local Courts or to let it be de- 
cided by arbitration—a course to which, 
I believe, the Egyptian Government is 
not averse. 


ARMY—NEW PASSAGE HILL, DEVON- 
PORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. D. LEWIS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
true that the Government intends to 
throw upon the ratepayers the expense 
of the maintenance of a road known as 


New Passage Hill, Devonport, which 
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was originally constructed by the War 
Department through land the property 
of the War Department, and has re- 
cently been diverted from its former 
course by the same Department, without 
first complying with the provisions of 
the General Highway Act as regards 
the state of repair of a road before its 
dedication to the public; and, if so, by 
what authority ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I am informed, 
Sir, that the road is a private one, 
which, if it pleased, the War Depart- 
ment might altogether close. It is not 
required to be maintained for any mili- 
tary purpose, and Army funds are, con- 
sequently, not expended upon it. There 
is no objection to the local authorities 
acquiring the road, if they desire to do 
so, for a public highway. 


ARMY—THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES— 
BILLETING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BONHAM-CARTER asked the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance, Whether 
any and what compensation will be 
given’ to the occupiers of licensed houses 
subject to billeting who have been or 
will be liable to extra inconvenience 
owing to the movement of troops for the 
special purpose of the Autumn Mancu- 
vres; and, if any, how it is to be dis- 
tributed, and the course of proceedin 
to enable them to avail themselves of it 

Sm HENRY STORKS: It is in- 
tended, Sir, as a temporary measure, to 
give licensed victuallers and inn-keepers 
an extra allowance of 33d. for each hot 
meal issued. In cases in connection 
with the Autumn Manceuvres where this 
allowance has not been given, special 
application should be made for it direct 
to the War Department. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 


Answer to Address [ 8th July] reported, 

as follows :— 
VR. 

I have received your Address praying that I 
will be graciously pleased to instruet My Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter 
into communication with Foreign Powers, with a 
view to further improvement in International Law, 
and the establishment of a general and permanent 
system of International Arbitration. 

I am sensible of the force of the philanthropic 
motives which have dictated your Address. 
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I have at ali times sought to extend, both by 
advice and by ple, as ion might offer, the 
practice of closing controversies between Nations by 
submission to the impartial judgment of friends, 
and to encowrage the adoption of International 
Rules intended for the equal benefit of all. 

I shall continue to pursue a similar course, with 
due regard to time and opportunity, when it shall 
seem likely to be attended with advantage. 





NAVY—THE TROTMAN ANCHOR. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv HENRY SCOTT asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether, 
looking to the recent serious casualty to 
the ‘‘ Northumberland,” and disasters to 
other of Her Majesty’s ships from de- 
fault of Navy ground-tackle, and to the 
manifest importance of providing the 
best and most trustworthy anchor for 
use in the Royal Navy, he will state 
what practical objection exists, if any, 
to carrying out the proposal indicated 
in Mr. Trotman’s Letter to him of the 
13th January (vide Return No. 275, 
1873), and of determining, by unerring 
tests and actual proof, the relative 
powers, the instantaneous grip or biting 
properties possessed by a light Trotman 
anchor comparatively with the more 
cumbersome and costly established Navy 
anchor of double its weight ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Sir, the late casu- 
alty to the Northumberland was not 
caused by any fault of the Admiralty 
anchor. The anchor did not fail; it 
held properly and efficiently ; but it was 
the cable which failed, and parted under 
very exceptional circumstances. When 
the second anchor was let go there was 
no reason whatever to say that it dragged 
from its position, but, in veering cable, 
the Northumberland fouled the Hercules, 
and so efficient was the anchor of ‘the 
Hercules that both ships were held by 
that one anchor and cable. Therefore, 
the casualty to the Northumberland was 
not caused from default of the anchors, 
and no disasters have occurred to other 
ships from the same cause. The Officers 
of the Navy do not generally consider 
that Trotman’s is a better or more trust- 
worthy anchor than the anchor generally 
in use ; it was supplied to the Warrior 
at Mr. Trotman’s request, and after it 
had been in use for two years, Captain 
—now Admiral—Oochrane reported that 
the anchor could not be depended upon 
for biting and holding when first let go 
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—the same defect that had been so often 
reported in Porter’s anchor, and which 
Mr. Trotman professes to have remedied. 
There can be no better test or proof of 
the relative powers of anchors than prac- 
tical trial on board ship in actual ser- 
vice ; these have been made, and prove 
that Trotman’s anchor cannot be always 
depended upon for instantaneous grip 
or biting properties. Naval Officers 
have not that confidence in Trotman’s 
anchor for a man-of-war which is pos- 
sessed by many in this House; and I 
am bound in cases of this kind-to be 
guided by the knowledge and experience 
of my naval friends. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Buix 188.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Seeretary 
Bruce.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in rising to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said: I believe it is not usual for 
a Minister who is in charge of a Bill, in 
moving the second reading to do so with 
any speech; but although I am very 
averse from taking up the time of the 
House, especially at this period of the 
Session, I think, perhaps, it will be for 
the general convenience if, in the pre- 
sent case, I make a few remarks. More 
than a month has elapsed since I had 
an opportunity of bringing in this Bill, 
and, owing to the exigences of the 
Public Business and the lateness of the 
hour, I only made a very brief statement. 
Although it was impossible to bring it 
before the House on an earlier day, yet 
the question has excited so much in- 
terest in the country, and there has been 
so much comment on the Bill—or rather, 
as I shall presently endeavour to show, 
on one provision of the Bill—that it may 
be well for me to explain a little more 
the ground on which the Government 
have taken the course they have taken. 
It is also, I think, due to the House, 
and the most straightforward way of 
dealing with it to state precisely, at the 
opening of this debate, the course which 
the Government intend to take. The 
clause which has excited objection to the 
Bill is the third, which undoubtedly is 
the most important. That clause has 
two objects, and contains two provisions. 
The first object is to secure education for 
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the children of out-door paupers; and 
the other is to transfer to the Poor Law 
Guardians the power given to school 
boards by the Act of 1870 to remit 
school fees under certain conditions and 
limitations. I believe I am right in 
saying that it is the second of these 
provisions which has excited most com- 
ment and opposition in the country. I 
wish, therefore, shortly to state the 
reasons why the Government thought 
it right to propose that clause, and, in 
saying so, I fear I must detain the 
House for some time by recalling its 
attention to grounds on which in 1870 
we passed the well-known 25th clause 
that excited so little attention at the 
time and so much attention afterwards. 
We felt while we were passing that Bill 
into law that provisions for schools were 
of little avail unless we could get scholars 
into the schools. The principle on which 
we interfere with the education of chil- 
dren who attend elementary schools is, 
that there shall be assistance from the 
public funds. We grant large sums out 
of the taxes, and we look forward to 
considerable assistance in localities, either 
by rates or subscriptions. But we have 
to deal with the children of parents who 


are too poor to pay the school fees, even 
after those fees have been reduced from 
the sources I have just described ; and 
the question was, how to enable such 


children to get into the schools. There 
was, however, an easy plan of doing it 
if the House had assented to that plan. 
It was to do what is done in most of the 
States of America, and to state that all 
the education given in the State schools 
should be free. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) 
made a proposal to that effect, and I 
have never denied the force of the argu- 
ment used in favour of it. I think, 
however, the argument that we ought 
not to take from parents all responsi- 
bility overweighed the argument he 
brought forward quite independently of 
the enormous cost such a system would 
entail on the country. I need not say 
more about that principle, however, 
becausé an overwhelming majority of 
the House decided against it. There 
still remained the question, how these 
children were to be got into school. We 
introduced three provisions into the Act 
of 1870 in order to effect that object. 
One was to the effect that a school board 
should be able to start a free school 
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when there were special circumstances— 
when a locality was in great poverty, or 
when there were other special circum- 
stances which made such a school de- 
sirable, and when the Education Depart- 
ment as well as the school board was 
convinced of its necessity. With regard 
to that section, I can only state that as 
yet no school board has applied to us to 
sanction a free school, and, consequently, 
that clause has not hitherto been put into 
force. Then there was the 17th section, 
which gave power to the school board, 
as managers of their own schools, to 
remit the fees if they thought the parents 
were too poor to pay them. This pro- 
vision seemed necessary in order to give 
them the same power as was possessed 
by other managers. And, lastly, came 
this much-disputed 25th section, giving 
power to the school board to pay the 
school fees in what I may call voluntary 
schools, provided they were public ele- 
mentary schools, and gave, therefore, a 
guarantee for efficient secular education. 
Therefore, the first object in passing the 
25th section was simply this—to enable 
the school boards to get children into 
school who otherwise would, in all pro- 
bability, remain out of school. But 
there was another, and a very strong 
reason for passing it. We introduced 
into the f erp rather the House 
agreed with the Government in including 
in the Act—a provision for compulsory 
attendance, which although only permis- 
sive has yet, I am happy to say, been 
largely made use of, and the by-laws 
framed under it are now in force through- 
out nearly one-half of the country. Our 
feeling with regard to the 25th clause 
was that it was impossible t) compel a 
parent to send his children to school if 
he were too poor to pay the fees, unless 
at the same time such assistance were 
given to him as would enable him to 
pay them. Consequently, the second 
object of this clause was to take from a 
parent whom it might be necessary to 
compel to send his children to school the 
only excuse he could urge against the 
compulsory power. If there had not 
been some such provision I do not be- 
lieve any magistrate could have put in 
force the compulsory by-law in the case 
of a parent who was plainly too poor to 
pay the school fees. These were our 
objects. In the comments which have 
been made upon this clause, there seems 
to be a notion that the Government had 
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some hidden and abstruse reason in 
passing this section — namely, of sub- 
sidizing and aiding denominational 
schools. I do not think, however, that 
any Member of the House does really 
hold that view. Nothing could be more 
straightforward than was our object, and 
no objection was made in the House to 
our proposal at the time, nor for some 
time afterwards ; and so little conscious 
was I of the possibility of such an ob- 
jection being made, that un being asked 
what was the useof giving a power under 
the 12th section of the Act for a district 
to form a school board by its own wish, 
even when there was no deficiency of 
public school accommodation, I re- 
member I stated as one reason that 
they would be able to pay the fees of 
children at voluntary schools ; and when 
I made that reply it excited no comment 
or opposition from any of the hon. Mem- 
bers who are now so opposed to that 
provision. That was the way in which 
the clause came into the Act and the 
ground on which it was passed. And 
now I come to what has happened in the 
working of the Act. There have been 


two strong objections raised against this 
clause in different parts of the country. 


The first objection is, what I will call 
the denominational objection. Several 
gentlemen feel strongly that although 
the clause was not passed with that in- 
tention it has had the effect, as they 
consider, of subsidizing denominational 
schools. They say that that is inex- 
pedient, and in some cases they say they 
are conscientiously opposed to such a 
provision. Another objection is what I 
may term the economical objection. It 
is that the members of school boards 
are not so able as the members of the 
Boards of Guardians to ascertain whe- 
ther a parent ought or ought not to 
receive assistance. It is urged, the 
power to give such assistance out of 
the rates might lead to too lavish expen- 
diture, besides demoralizing the reci- 
pients, because they might receive aid 
when it was not absolutely necessary. 
With regard to the denominational ob- 
jection, I do not know that it would be 
expedient for me to detain the House by 
giving the reasons why I do not agree 
with it. I have frequently stated those 
reasons, and therefore I need only state 
now, that although I am surprised at 
such an objection being felt, I do not for 
& moment deny that it is felt. I can 





assure my hon. Friends who entertain 
this objection that I much regret that 
this difficulty should be connected with 
education, and I should be most glad if 
the Government could remove it without 
at the same time injuring the cause of 
education, and disregarding and tram- 
pling on what we conceive to bethe rights 
of parents. Knowing, however, that 
there was this objection, it was our 
duty to set to work and consider how to 
remove it. There was one simple plan 
by which we were told we could do it— 
namely, by repealing the 25th section 
and leaving only the 17th section; that 
is to say, by taking from school boards 
the power to pay fees to voluntary 
schools, and leaving them the power to 
remit fees in their own schools. A good 
many persons ask why we did not take 
this course, and they will quote in their 
favour the Returns which have been 
laid upon the Table of the House. These 
Returns seem to show that so little money 
has been paid under this section that 
we might with great safety take from 
school boards the power of paying fees 
to voluntary schools. I read this morn- 
ing in a newspaper of great circulation 
and weight on educational matters a 
statement that only one school board in 
ten has adopted the clause ; and as it is 
desirable that in a matter like this we 
should have the exact facts, I think it 
right to say that the statement in ques- 
tion is an entire mistake. It is quite 
true that in only three or four towns in 
the kingdom has this clause been largely 
put into operation, and that the largest 
percentage is to be found in Manchester 
and Salford, while in Bristol and some 
other towns it has been used to some, 
but nothing like the same, extent. We 
must not suppose that because the fees 
of a few children have been paid that the 
clause has not been of any service or im- 
portance in these towns, because the fact 
is that it would have been impossible 
for the school boards to put the com- 
pulsory by-laws in force, as they have 
done in town after town, to the enormous 
advantage of education, if they had not 
had the power of leaving no reasonable 
excuse for the parent by offering pay- 
ment of the fees, if necessary. Other- 
wise the inability to pay would have 
been successfully pleaded in the majority 
of cases by parents who had not sent 
their children toschool. As I have said, 
it is an absolute mistake to say that one 
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in ten of the school boards have made 
use of this clause. There were 563 
school boards in the kingdom at the end 
of June in this year, a great many of 
them being small ones, which have not 
put the by-law in force. We have now 
to consider only those boards which 
have put the by-law in force, and 
they number only 212, but comprise 
9,000,000 persons, or an enormous pro- 
portion of the population which is under 
school board rule. Of these 212 boards, 
64, with a population of about 900,000, 
have inserted in their by-laws only the 
remitting clause, leaving out the pay- 
ing clause; 106 have inserted both the 
remitting and paying clauses, and 41 
have not thought it necessary to say 
anything about it. These last have 
acted quite rightly in doing as they 
have. If we had to frame the Bill again 
we should take a similar course; be- 
cause it is not necessary for the school 
boards to make any by-laws with regard 
to the matter, inasmuch as they have, 
and cannot divest themselves of, the 
power conferred upon them by Sections 
17 and 25 of the Act of Parliament. I 
have the highest legal authority for say- 
ing that the existence of that power 
would prevent any parent being pun- 
ished for not sending his child to school 
if it could be proved before the magis- 
trate that he was too poor to pay, and 
that he did not get help from the school 
board for the school which he preferred. 
I have entered into this statement to 
show the exact position in which we 
stand with regard to this section. As I 
have said, I was desirous to meet the 
difficulty, and the manner of doing so 
which was suggested to me was to re- 
peal the section and put nothing in its 
place. Ina circular which has been is- 
sued by the National Education League, 
and which reached my hands this morn- 
ing, hon. Members are asked to oppose 
this Bill because the failure of the Go- 
vernment to repeal the 25th clause had 
caused extreme disappointment to all 
who had at heart the cause of National 
Education and of liberty of conscience. 
The Bill, as it stands, does propose to 
repeal the clause; but I grant that it 
also proposes to re-enact it in another 
form. Consequently, I suppose what 
the League objects to is its re-enact- 
ment. Let me then, in the first place, 
consider whether the effect of the clause 
is to injure the cause of National Edu- 
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cation. I believe we are most of us 
— that it is desirable to make use 
of provisions for compulsory attendance 
as far as we can do so without commit- 
ting injustice or hardship, or excitin 

public feeling against it. I really think 
we must all of us feel, also, that com- 
pelling a parent to do anything with 
regard to his child is not the easiest of 
matters, and that, in the interest alike 
of compulsory attendance and the cause 
of National Education, we ought to com- 
pel as little as we can help. Putting 
aside for the moment any question of 
the conscience of parents, let us con- 
sider what would be the effect of repeal- 
ing this clause without at the same time 
putting any other provision in its place. 
At this moment the country is covered 
with voluntary schools, and the object 
of the Act we have passed is to supple- 
ment that provision where it is needed ; 
but my hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham, and those who think with 
him, must know as well as I do that for 
along time to come voluntary schools 
will out-number the school board schools 
very largely. Is it wise or prudent, 
then, to have this difficulty in compul- 
sion—that you will say to the parent 
who is too poor to pay the fees that he 
shall have no choice of school for his 
child, according to convenience of lo- 
cality, to say nothing of conscience or 
other preference, but that he must send 
his child to that school only which we 
prefer? I am perfectly sure that com- 
pulsion would fail if you forced parents 
to pass by the schools which suited them 
in order to make use of schools which 
did not suit them. Therefore, I say 
that to repeal this clause and put no 
other provision in its place would be to 
hinder the cause of National Education, 
which the circular of the Education 
League requires us to have at heart. 
The question of liberty of conscience is 
a very delicate one, and one on which 
it is difficult to speak without exciting 
feeling. This I will say however—that 
there is not merely the conscience of 
the ratepayer to consult, but also the 
conscience of the parent, which it is ne- 
cessary to interfere with as little as pos- 
sible. There are some places, undoubt- 
edly, in which the parents would only 
have one public elementary school near 
them, and in cases of that kind we must, 
in exercising our compulsory powers, be 
content to give the parents the protection 
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involved in the power to withdraw their 
children from thereligiouseducation. But 
surely where there is a choice of schools we 
ought to allow of its exercise. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham and 
the other members of the Education 
League may say—‘“‘ But this is a man 
receiving State aid, and ought not our 
consciences to be considered when we 
think it wrong to pay for education in 
which is included religious instruction 
of which we do not approve?” Iam 
very sorry for this objection, and I would 
meet it if I could; but I feel that the 
cause of education must suffer great 
harm if the compulsory provisions are 
met by the parents saying that they are 
to have no choice as to the schools to 
which their children shall be sent. I 
am convinced that if we do not allow a 
choice we shall have to contend with 
what parents allege to be a conscientious 
objection so powerful that we shall be 
unable to work the Act. We may say 
they have no right to feel this; but I 
cannot use that argument, nor do I think 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham can use it with justice, in re- 
gard to the feelings of the parents. 
Being unable to meet the difficulty in 


the way suggested, by the total repeal 
of the clause without putting any other 
proposition in its place, we set to 
work to see whether we could adopt 


some other plan. We felt that al- 
though it was impossible absolutely to 
meet it, we might try, and perhaps 
with success, to diminish the objec- 
tion. We were told that the result of 
this clause as it stands is very large 
subsidies to voluntary schools. This 
certainly was not our object. What we 
wished to do was mainly to prevent 
parents having a reasonable excuse for 
not sending their children to school. 
The first object of our proposition was 
to limit the payment of fees out of 
the rates as much as possible, without 
making compulsion impossible. At the 
present moment the school boards have 
power to pay the fees independently of 
whether they are or are not putting in 
force the compulsory by-laws. By our 
proposition we limit the payment of fees 
to districts in which there is compulsion, 
and to those parents only who are too 
— to obey the law without assistance. 

e also attempted to meet the views of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham by limiting the amount to be 
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paid. Wewere told that the amount we 
were giving was so large that the 
voluntary schools could exist solely by 
help of the State grant; but I think I 
can prove that at this moment no such 
schools do or could possibly so exist. In 
taking the limitation mentioned in the 
Bill—namely, 24d. a week—we adopted 
the system which from experience had 
been found to answer well, more 
especially in Liverpool. But the clause 
which has excited so much opposition 
is that which provides that if the child 
of a parent, not being a pauper, is 
required to attend school, and if it is 
found that the parent by reason of 
poverty is unable to pay for the child, 
it shall be lawful for the Guardians to 
pay the school fees, and that duty was 
Imposed upon them by the clause, the 
parent having liberty to select for his 
child such elementary school as he should 
think fit. I confess1 am surprised at the 
conscientious objections made to a pro- 
posal which limited the grants out of the 
rates simply and solely to parents who 
from poverty were unable to obey the law, 
though it still gave to the parent thus 
unable to obey the law, power to choose 
the elementary school for his child which 
in other circumstances he would con- 
scientiously have selected. That, how- 
ever, is not the only change the provi- 
sion makes. It changes the paymaster. 
Instead of the school board being 
allowed to pay, that duty is transferred 
to the Guardians. Our reason for pro- 
posing that change was that we felt we 
should be thereby meeting the economi- 
cal objection, and that the Guardians 
would be more likely than the school 
boards to spend the ratepayers’ money 
without doing harm to the recipients or 
injustice to the ratepayers. This we 
thought, not because they are a more 
able or a more conscientious body, but 
because they have the machinery which, 
in our opinion, would give them a better 
means of testing the necessity of the 
parent. Such was the ground of our 
proposal. Now, I come to the manner 
in which it has been met. And in the 
first place, I must admit that there has 
been great objection made to it by the 
Boards of Guardians themselves. To a 
certain extent, I confess I expected that 
opposition. No body of gentlemen— 
especially those who are busily engaged 
in performing other duties—would, 
underordinary circumstances, be anxious 
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to have new duties imposed on them. It 
was natural, therefore, that we should 
look for some objections from that 
quarter. We had, asI have said, anti- 
cipated it and considered it; but we 
came to the conclusion that the balance 
of argument was on the other side. At 
the same time I cannot deny that the 
argument urged—namely, that there is 
danger in bringing the parent who is 
not a pauper in contact with the Reliev- 
ing Officer—has weight in it. We did 
not think that it outweighed the benefits 
to be conferred by the provision ; but it 
cannot be denied that in some instances 
the effect might be to break down the 
barrier between the parent and pauper- 
ism. However that may be, the fact 
remains that we had strong objections 
on the part of the Guardians to contend 
with, and we were bound to bear in 
mind that the Government that attempts 
to work by the help of local machinery 
must to some extent consider the feel- 
ings of the gentlemen composing the 
local bodies. We are too much in- 
debted to their aid to endeavour to ride 
rough-shod over them without giving 
their objections consideration, and per- 
haps extending the benefit of the doubt 
to the local body. But there were 
other persons we desired to meet be- 
sides the Guardians, and I certainly did 
hope that the limitation of the power in 
Section 25, both as to the amount and the 
number of the cases, and this proof that 
our object was not the subsidizing of 
voluntary elementary schools, but to 
give power to enforce the compulsory 
clauses, would have conciliated some of 
my hon. Friends who I find are opposed 
to it. I cannot help thinking, however, 
that the clause was prejudged before it 
was placed before the House. But we 
must meet the facts as we find them, and 
I cannot deny that we are not in a posi- 
tion to plead as against the objection of 
the Guardians that we have conciliated 
the opposition of those who were opposed 
to Section 25. There was another fact 
we had to deal with—namely, the feel- 
ing of the school boards. It is best to 
be candid in these matters, and I confess 
that I have been in some respects sur- 
prised at the action of some of those 
bodies. So far as we have had any ex- 
pression of opinion from them on the 
subject, it is, I must say, against the 
proposed transfer. About 10 school 
boards have sent in to the -Depart- 
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ment memorials against it, and I 
must admit that they are among the 
most active of the boards—not merel 

Manchester and Salford, from whic 

we expected opposition, but Stock- 
port, for instance, which certainly has 
worked the clause with much care and 
with very great success. I can only 
imagine that the school boards felt that 
there was a sort of slur cast upon them 
—I am sorry they entertain such a feel- 
ing—in taking away any portion of their 
duty, especially as I know they are 
actuated by the desire to be of the 
greatest possible benefit to the children 
in whose behalf the duty was imposed. 
Well, then, we had to consider whether 
it was desirable to persist in this transfer, 
and I must acknowledge, although I 
still think the balance of argument to be 
in its favour, I am of opinion it would 
not serve the cause of education if we 
were to insist upon it. It is, therefore, 
the intention of the Government so far 
to alter the 3rd clause as to take out of 
it the proposed transfer of power under 
Section 25 to the Board of Guardians, 
and that, of course, implies that we 
take away all mention of that clause. 
That brings me to the other provi- 
sion in the clause—that for securing 
education to all pauper children —a 
provision which, if adopted, would, we 
believe, materially serve the cause of 
education. Its object is to repeal the 
Act which is known by the name of your 
predecessor, Sir— Denison’s Act—in 
order to re-enact it in a much more ex- 
tended and efficient Act. That Act, I 
believe, has done much good, and pro- 
bably went as far as the House at the 
time-was disposed to go or the country 
would have approved of. But the ob- 
jection to it is this—that it does not 
carry out its own object or fulfil its own 
title. It is an Act for providing educa- 
tion for children in the receipt of out- 
door relief. But it does no such thing. 
It is left to the discretion of the Guar- 
dians to make provision for that purpose 
or not, just as they think fit, and the 
result is that while a large number of 
Guardians do so a large number do not. 
There are 647 Unions in England end 
Wales, and of these 321 have put the 
Act in force and 300 have not. As to 
the remaining 26, I have no information 
on the subject before me. Of the Unions 
in the metropolitan district 21 have put 
the Act in force and 10 have not. There 
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is, however, a provision in the Act which 
makes it very difficult to put it in force. 
It provides that it shall not be lawful for 
the Guardians to impose, as a condition 
of the relief, the education given to the 
child of the person requiring relief; but 
where the Guardians have put the Act 
in force they are obliged to disregard the 
law, and make a condition of the relief, 
the education of the child. I do not see 
how you can work the Act without it. 
If the House says the Guardians ought 
to pay for the education of these children 
out of the rates, they have a right to 
expect from the parents that the money 
shall be used for that purpose, otherwise 
they can have no right to claim relief 
from the rates. I have been lookin 

around for objections to this proposal, 
because I had really hoped that it would 
meet with the almost universal accept- 
ance of the House. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens) has published a letter in which 
he alleges, as the ground for his objec- 
tion, that this provision for education 
would be an inducement to pauperism. 
He forgets, however, that there are two 
sides to this question. There isnot only 
the individual who asks for relief from 
the rates, but there are also the Board 
of Guardians and their officers, whose 
duty it will be to ascertain whether they 
have a right toit. The clause does not 
say that a person who is otherwise able 
to do without it shall ask relief for edu- 
cational purposes; but where relief out 
of the workhouse is given to parents, 
then it shall be a condition of such relief 
that elementary education in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, shall be given 
to their children, and the Guardians may 
give ‘‘ such further relief, if any, as may 
be necessary for that purpose.’ There- 
fore, there is this protection—that it will 
be both the duty and the interest of the 
Boards of Guardians and the relieving 
officers to give no relief at all except 
where it is necessary. There will be 
many cases‘in which I do not think it 
will be necessary to give this educational 
aid to out-door paupers, because they 
may be assisted in other ways. The 
question is whether we are prepared 
to say because we will not impose this 
duty on the Guardians, that therefore 
these children are to remain untaught ? 
Tam delighted to find that the Guardians 
themselves throughout the country do 
not take that objection. In all the 
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Petitions presented which I have seen, 
the Guardians ask for the with- 
drawal of the 3rd clause on the ground 
of the transfer from the school board 
to the Board of Guardians. I have 
in my hand an influential Petition from 
21 Boards of Guardians —the very 
same collection of Guardians to whom 
my hon. Friend addressed his letter. 
They ask, it is true, for the withdrawal 
of the clause, and give five reasons in 
favour of that withdrawal, based upon 
the transfer, and not one against the ex- 
tension of Denison’s Act. But I have 
another and much stronger reason. A 
deputation of Guardians came up to me 
to-day who kindly saw one of my OCol- 
leagues. They represented 11 Boards 
of Guardians, including many which had 
signed this Petition—namely, Man- 
chester, Bolton, Sheffield, Rochdale, 
Huddersfield, and two or three others. 
I am authorized to state that all these 
Boards are in favour of the extension of 
Denison’s Act. I should like my hon. 
Friend to allow me to read a Petition 
from the influential Board of Guardians 
at Mile-end Old Town, containing a 
population of 100,000 and in which the 
argument is better expressed than any- 
thing I could urge. They were also 
opposed to this transfer; but let the 
House hear what they say on the other 
part of the clause— 

“That your petitioners are of opinion that it 
is of the utmost importance that the children of 
out-door paupers should regularly attend school, 
and such children form a considerable portion of 
the class which the Legislature had in view in 
passing the Elementary Education Act. That 
as the children of persons receiving parish relief 
are already in a measure under the care of the 
Guardians of the poor, they (the Guardians) are 
the parties by whom the duty of enforcing the 
attendance of such children at school should 
most appropriately be undertaken. That as 
Guardians have already a staff of officers whose 
duty it is to inquire into the circumstances of 
gee? for relief, the duty of seeing that 
those children regularly attend school could be 
conveniently intrusted to the relieving officers 
without additional cost to the ratepayers.” 


But that is not the only testimony in 


favour of this proposal. Among the re- 
commendations in the Report of the 
Education Commission of 1860, of which 
the Duke of Newcastle was Chairman, 
and which marked an era in the history 
of education, I find the following :— 


“ 37. That in the case of out-door paupers, the 
Guardians be obliged to make the education of 
the child a condition of the out-door relief of the 
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parents, and to pay the necessary school fees out 
of the rates.” 

That recommendation was signed by all 
the Commissioners, including my hon. 
Friend and Colleague (Mr. Miall). It is 
quite true, that notwithstanding that re- 
commendation the change was not made, 
and it was objected to by a Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed a 
year or two afterwards. The matter was, 
however, put in a different position by 
the Act of 1870, by the acknowledgment 
in that Act of the principle of compul- 
sion, and by the declaration that it is the 
duty of the parent to provide for the 
education of his children as much as to 
feed and clothe them. I have dwelt 
upon this argument, because of the great 
regret and surprise with which I have 
read a passage in the Circular of the 
Birmingham Leaguethismorning. There 
was a useful Society formed in Birming- 
ham in 1868, called the Birmingham 
Education Society, the object of which 
was to get children to school. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Dixon) who is the President of the 
Birmingham League, was the President 
of that Society. It had also the same 
secretary, Mr. Collins, and among the 
members was Mr. Chamberlain, a gen- 
tleman of great eloquence, whom I hope 
one day to have the pleasure of hear- 
ing in this House. [A laugh.] Hon. 
Members opposite may laugh ; but I can 
only say I would rather answer him in 
this House than out of it. Nine other 
members of the League were among the 
Committee. The first Report of the 
Birmingham Education Society contained 
the following passage :— 

“The Guardians have only a permissive power 
at present to pay the school fees of these chil- 
dren, but your Committee deem it very de- 
sirable that such payments should be made 
compulsory, as the rates cannot be expended in 
a better manner than in educating pauper chil- 


dren, thereby taking the most effectual means 
of diminishing pauperism.” 


It may be said that, to some very small 
extent, there might be a temporary and 
present increase of the rates. It has 
been my hard fate to have to deal with 
two of the most delicate subjects of le- 
gislation—namely, matters affecting the 
conscience, and matters affecting the 
pockets of the ratepayers; and I hardly 
know which I have found the most diffi- 
cult. But I am very anxious that the 
strong feeling which I own exists at this 
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moment against any increase in the rates 
should not keep these pauper children 
untaught. My hon. Friend’s (Mr. W. 
M. Torrens’s) Resolution has undergone 
three changes. First it stated that— 

“ Having regard to the existing burden im- 
posed on local taxation for national purposes, 
this House is not prepared to adopt any measure 
for charging on rateable property alone the cost 
of primary instruction to the children of any 
class of the community.” 

In three or four days afterwards, how- 
ever, the Resolution was changed to a 
declaration that the House was not pre- 

ared to entertain a measure “ calcu- 
fated to augment the charge on rateable 
property.” This provision struck my 
hon. Friend at first, perhaps, as it strikes 
many hon. Gentlemen. It is much more 
objectionable from their point of view 
than it really is. It appears to them 
that this proposition is one which would 
charge the education of paupers on the 
ratepayers only. But has my hon. Friend 
forgotten that in the education of pauper 
children, as in the education of the 
children of other classes taught in public 
elementary schools, for every 6d. found 
by rates at least 6d. is found by taxes? 
Well, I put it to my hon. Friends who 
advocate the cause of the ratepayers so 
strongly, whether they expect to make 
better terms with respect to the rates on 
land? Do they expect to make better 
terms than this—that in everything done 
by local taxation half the money should 
be granted by way of help out of the 
taxes of the country? I do not think 
hon. Gentlemen opposite expect half the 
poor rates to be paid out of the taxes. 
But here you have that concession made, 
not, I grant, with a view to help the 
rates, but because it is the most effectual 
way of promoting education. My hon. 
Friends, therefore, cannot object to the 
proportion which is borne out of the 
public funds, and as to the expenditure 
of the money, I ask them to attend to 
the well-expressed statement of the Bir- 
mingham gentlemen in 1868. Looking 
at it purely as an economical question, 
can there by any possibility be a better 
expenditure of rate money than in get- 
ting the child of an out-door pauper 
taught? Is it not likely that the 24d. 
per week spent on that child will be re- 
paid ten-fold, because it is by the expen- 
diture of that money the child will cease 
to be a burden on the rates? I believe 
it to be a step in the cause of education 
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which it is most necessary to take. I 
believe that it is very urgent, because 
while you do not take it the education 
of those children is going back. There 
is another ground which I have to urge 
in favour of my contention. The Board of 
Guardians are, to some extent, declining 
to put into force those powers, on ac- 
count of the a of the Act. Thereare 
$1 Unions which have done so, and surely 
as between school boards and guardians, 
the latter must know better what is 
necessary to be given to an out-door 

auper in order that his children may 
a educated. This change which I have 
described is the only change of any 
importance that we intend to make in 
the Bill. It will, perhaps, be convenient 
to the House if I state the course we 
intend to pursue with reference to the 
mode of procedure. We intend to ask 
the House to give a second reading to 
the Bill to-night, and then to-morrow to 
allow me to commit it pro formd in order 
to introduce this clause. There are two 
other Amendments which I would also 
propose to introduce, and to which there 
can be no objection. An objection has 
been made to Section 13, which provides 
that a school board shall be able to re- 
ceive endowments for educational pur- 
poses. Some gentlemen have thought 
that if school boards were to be trustees 
for such educational endowments, they 
might have endowments left them for 
purely controversial purposes, and then 
they would be acting as school boards 
in contravention of the 14th section 
of the Act. But that was never in- 
tended; all that was intended was to 
get rid of some inconvenience, and I 
will introduce such words into the clause 
as will make the matter clear. Another 
thing that will be necessary is to supply 
an omission in the Act. The 3rd clause 
says that all relief and allowances given 
by guardians under this section shall be 
paid out of their Common Fund. That 
does not meet the case of the metropolis, 
where the Unions are combined together 
for what is called the Metropolitan 
Common Fund. This is a matter which 
There are no 


will have to be set right. 
other Amendments to be brought for- 
ward, except such as are purely verbal. 
The only thing I would say in addition 
is to ask my hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury whether he would really 
think it necessary to proceed with his 


Motion. The effect of his Motion, if it 





were carried, would be to defeat the Bill. 
Supposing my hon. Friend right in his 
opposition to the whole of the 3rd clause, 
the effect of throwing out the Bill would 
be almost more inconvenient than it is 

ossible to describe. The result would 

e that the school boards would all die 
out this year, and that we should have 
no machinery for education whatever. 
Then I cannot suppose that my hon. 
Friend is anxious that the principle of 
the Ballot should not be applied to those 
parts of the country to which it is not 
applicable at present. Then there are 
clauses in this Bill which are really most 
necessary to enable the school boards to 
discharge the duty which they are so 
bravely trying to perform under great 
difficulties—the duty of obtaining the 
attendance of children at school; and 
those clauses will, I think, be universally 
allowed to be useful and necessary. I 
implore the House not to adopt the 
course proposed by my hon. Friend. I 
know it is late in the Session; but I do 
not think it is so late that we cannot, 
and that we ought not, now to ask the 
House to take a step, which would be a 
real step, in this difficult path, of secur- 
ing the education of children. I do 
think that we ought to provide that a 
large class of pauper children, who, 
should they grow up in ignorance, are 
most likely to prove an injury to the 
State, shall no longer remain untaught. 
I beg to move the second reading of the 
Bill 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


Mr. W.M. TORRENS, in accordance 
with a Notice which had for some time 
stood in his name, as an Amendment 
moved the Previous Question. An ap- 
peal had been made to him by the right 
hon. Gentleman which it might be 
deemed diseourteous if he passed over in 
silence. He was asked if, consider- 
ing the fact that the legal term for 
which school boards had been created 
in 1870 was about to expire, he would 
incur the responsibility of rejecting the 
present Bill, and thus throwing the 
whole of the organization out of gear ? 
He might be pardoned for saying that 
he was perhaps the last individual in 
the House to whom such an appeal 
could have been appropriately addressed. 
The. memory of Ministers was pro- 
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verbially short; but making every 
allowance for the multitude and mag- 
nitude of the topics wherewith it was 
charged, and the venial readiness of the 
official mind to forget past difficulties 
and past help in extrication from them, 
he did think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man might have remembered a circum- 
stance connected with the history of the 
Education Act that ought to have pre- 
cluded the appeal addressed to him. 
The House would probably remember 
that when the difficulties of applying 
the school board system to the metro- 
polis appeared to be such that Govern- 
ment was half inclined to leave London 
altogether out of the Bill, provisions 
were suggested by him (Mr. Torrens), to 
which they did not disdain to accede, 
whereby their perplexities were dis- 
pelled and a great educational munici- 
pality was called into being and placed 
at the head of all the other bodies of 
the kind in the kingdom. Was it 
likely, then, that the author of the Lon- 
don School Board would with levity seek 
to destroy his own handiwork, to say 
nothing of upsetting wantonly and rashly 
many like institutions elsewhere? But he 
had been long enough a Member of the 
House of Commons to know that when 
on account of one or two obnoxious 
clauses it was needful or convenient to 
arrest the progress of an ill-constructed 
Bill, nothing was more common, be- 
cause nothing was easier than its re- 
introduction next day with the objection- 
able clauses omitted; and he would 
undertake to say that if they put aside 
the Bill as it then stood, because of its 
pauperizing provisions, they would have 
it again before them expurgated and 
deodorized in the course of 48 hours. 
The simple rule of legislative work, 
when good faith was observed all round 
—a rule which it was never safe to for- 
get—was that whatever you wanted to 
do that was useful and right you were 
bound to believe, and to act on the be- 
lief that some way would be found 
for accomplishing it, and he certainly 
should not have thought of asking 
the House to reject certain parts of 
the proposal of Ministers if he were 
not prepared to point out an alternative 
preferable alike in point of expediency 
and in point of principle. His first im- 
pression on hearing the exposition of the 
present measure by the Vice President 
of the Council six weeks ago—an impres. 
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sion which every day that had since 
elapsed served only to deepen—was that 
in substance, although not in semblance, 
it was a breach of the truce agreed on 
soon after Easter regarding Imperial 
and local taxation. Pending the produc- 
tion of a general plan by Government 
for re-adjusting the balance between 
parish rates and national taxes, they had 
a pledge from the First Minister that 
there should be no fresh infliction of 
burthens on rateable property, only for 
national objects. [Mr. Guapstone: No, 
no!] Well, it was certainly very un- 
fortunate that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s words were understood at the time 
by everyone but himself in that sense; 
and it was beyond doubt or dispute that 
for the last three months he had had 
the benefit of that understanding; for 
instead of following up the rare advan- 
tage gained by the great majority re- 
corded last Session in favour of relief 
to local burthens, the friends of that 
righteous cause had been content for 
the time to rest on the defensive, and to 
await the development of the official 
plans of redress and re-adaptation. He 
therefore framed at first an Amendment 
embodying this view. It was meant to 
challenge the principle of the Bill upon 
financial grounds; but as it was in its 
drift and purport little more than the 
Previous Question, he readily acquiesced 
in the desire of many to put the Motion 
in more general terms, leaving every- 
one free to lay what special stress he 
pleased on the reason in chief which 
might make him averse from the mea- 
sure. Some opposed it on religious 
grounds, and some for economical rea- 
sons; as a panacea for sectarian strife, 
Birmingham laughed it to scorn; as 
leading the way to the certain demo- 
ralization of the struggling classes, Man- 
chester, in the name of its school board and 
in the name of 13 of the greatest unions 
aroundit, declared that it would only serve 
to ‘“‘increase pauperism and decrease 
education.”” For him (Mr. Torrens) it 
was enough if upon any or all of these 
grounds they should, at least for the 
present, get rid of the Bill. When he 
found that many sitting on his own side 
of the House entertained stronger ob- 
jections to it than even those urged 
by the economists of local taxation, he 
thought he was doing right in putting 
the question to the House in such a 
form that not only those who thought 
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the Bill an infringement of the compact 
on the question of local burthens, but 
those also who were opposed to the Bill 
on sectarian grounds, could vote for his 
Amendment. He was prepared to stake 
the issue as distinctly as ever on the 
ground he first avowed—that primary 
education ought to be a national charge. 
If ever a man treated it as a national 
duty it was the Vice President of the 
Council, who, in 1870, appealed, not 
to the representatives of unions and 
parishes, but to a great nation running a 
race with other nations. The right hon. 
Gentleman was then taken at his word, 
but now he wanted to hark back, and to 
throw more of the burden on the over- 
taxed districts of the country. If there 
were 200,000 children who were not likely 
to have the benefit of the Education Act 
because of the poverty of their parents, 
the case was emphatically one for na- 
tional consideration, to be met out of 
national means. He had said before, 
and he still believed, that the cardinal 
fault of the rating and school board sys- 
tem—its ineradicable weakness which 
nothing could cure — was that it was 
founded on the inverted ratio of the 
ability of the district or parish, so that 


poverty was overweighted with rates, 
and wealth got off comparatively scot- 


free. Where darkness and destitution 
prevailed they were told there was social 
danger. Danger to what, or to whom? 
To the dark and the destitute, who, by 
the law of social gravity, seemed to settle 
down in particular places and districts ? 
No; if danger there were, it was to the 
wealthy and well-born who dwelt on the 
sunny uplands of fortune, and who every 
day sought to dwell more and more out 
of the sight and stench of want. These 
were they whose quiet and comfort, whose 
slumber and pleasure, whose moveable 
and immoveable property were to be 
made more safe by public order and pri- 
mary education. Yet how little did 
the thickly planted and thinly peopled 
locality pay in school rates, for how little 
did it need in the way of schools com- 
pared with the over-crowded, over- 
worked, and over-burthened town, or 
portion of a town where childhood was 
said to be running to waste. Talk of the 
average liability, that upon the whole 
kingdom was insignificantly small—they 
might as well talk of the average health 
of the bright and festive ball-room, and 
of the cholera hospital. Equally mis- 
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leading, but far more indefensible, was 
it to speak with unconcern of average 
burthens when confessedly and incon- 
testibly no rule of proportion existed 
according to relative ability to bear 
them. The disparity was too palpable 
in the amount of education rates in dis- 
tant and even in contiguous places; but 
it was infinitely enhanced by the exclu- 
sive incidence of rates on the occupation 
of houses and lands in exoneration of 
stocks and shares, mines and shipping, 
books and pictures, statues and gems. 
This state of things could be met 
only by greater grants from the Trea- 
sury, and the right hon. Gentleman said 
that it would be; but there was such a 
thing as an evasive realization of pledges. 
In the last Education Budget the right 
hon. Gentleman asked for £100,000 less 
than in the preceding year, while there 
was an increase of rates in all the most 
populous districts; yet it was said that 
if this Bill were passed the charge would 
be borne, half by the State and half by 
the rates. Local taxation had already 
reached its peacefully possible limit. In 
one of the poorer parishes—with which, 
as a representative, he was connected— 
a state of things had arisen which, he 
would venture to say, could not be 
surpassed for injustice and hardship 
under the working of the existing sys- 
tem. The operation of that system was 
twofold. The Education Department 
having at its disposal the powers of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, as well 
as those of the Elementary Education 
Act, was able to bring to bear a double 
method of pressure which was simply 
intolerable. Its weapon was not a 
knife, but a shears. Where endowments 
existed heretofore for the moral and 
mental succour of the impoverished 
classes, it was coolly proposed to alienate 
them for the benefit of wholly different 
localities and classes; and when the 
people thus menaced with spoliation 
complained, they were told for their 
comfort that they might lay on a school 
rate to make good the want thus capri- 
ciously caused by a confiscating Com- 
mission. [Mr. W. E. Forster: In what 
parish ?] One parish to which he referred 
was St. Luke’s, Middlesex, whose trust 

roperty, to the extent of £115,000, the 

ndowed Schools Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Government and controllable 
by them, had formally announced their 
intention to despoil, in order to set up 
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inanother county somefantastical scheme 
of higher education. Even without this 
Bill the wrong about to be done was 
hard enough to contemplate with equa- 
nimity ; but when, in addition to losing 
their old charitable trust funds, and 
having to pay heavy rates for new 
school-buildings which they did not be- 
lieve they required, it was proposed that 
the ratepayers should have a second 
school rate laid upon them for the 
children of out-door paupers, the griev- 
ance became unbearable. Whatever 
school boards might do about permissive 
compulsion, they did not, and would not 
in general, levy a tax upon their self- 
helping and hard-working constituents 
to pay school fees for the worthless and 
laggard, and idle. School boards were 
ready to take over old schools and to 
build new ones when they were really 
wanted. They were ready to sweep the 
slums, and to compel the urchin brood 
to come in. School boards were ready 
to use the powers of the Act to compel 
negligent parents to send their children 
to school, although it entailed some aug- 
mented charge to the district; but 
what school boards, with half-a-dozen 
exceptions, confessedly would not do 
was to add materially to local rates for 
the payment of school fees. And for 
that reason—avowedly to avoid the 
friction and hindrance incident there- 
unto—they now proposed to jumble the 
charge for school fees with that for 
blankets and bread, in order that the 
instinctive repugnance of the community 
might not be excited against the pay- 
ment when disguised in the general rate. 
The Vice President asked, would they 
grudge 10 farthings a week to rescue 
each destitute child from ignorance ?— 
and he expected them to take for granted 
when he specified that sum that it would 
never be exceeded. Butit was rather too 
late to try the effect of the same mes- 
merism on the same Parliament that 
had been used as a medium in this same 
affair. It did require all the cool- 
handedness of the right hon. Gentleman 
to offer them a second time a guaranteed 
maximum of rating for anything con- 
nected with schools. In 1870 he solemnly 
undertook that the new charge on rate- 
able property should never exceed 3d. 
in the pound. In his speech explaining 
the details of the measure, a fine edge 
was put even on this assurance by the 
confidential communication to the House 
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that, in point of fact, it was seldom in- 
tended to touch that amount, but to 
quiet men’s minds it was set up as a 
fixed limit. They went into Committee 
in March; and all April, May, and 
June they were kept wandering up and 
down the mazes of an intricate measure ; 
and all that time the 3d. maximum 
was kept jingling in the public ear, as 
the answer to all suggestions as to ex- 
cessive charge. A sad misgiving haunted 
certain minds, and an incredulous Friend 
who sat for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), on the 8th of July proposed 
to insert a condition to the effect that 
half the school rate anywhere found to 
be needful above 38d. in the pound 
should be paid out of the Exchequer. 
Simple-minded man, how little he under- 
stood what might afterwards be called 
an essential portion of the principle of 
the Bill to which he had given his con- 
sent! The Vice President of the Coun- 
cil pooh-poohed the Amendment as alto- 
gether unnecessary, provision having 
been made, as he said, in a better way 
for any charge over the 3d. maximum. 
The weather was het, and the House 
was tired, and the Minister looked so 
honest, that the right hon. Baronet with- 
drew his Motion. And, then, what hap- 
pened? Within half-an-hour Clause 84, 
without debate or division, vanished like 
adream. It was quietly struck out of 
the Bill. The maximum had served its 
turn, and was flung into the waste- 
paper basket. To keep up the show and 
the sham a new clause, which now figured 
as97 in the Act, was substituted, by which 
in the comparatively few parishes where 
a 8d. rate would not raise £20, the Com- 
mittee of Council had power to give a 
supplementary grant. But in the vast 
majority of places, especially in the 
overtaxed towns where the influent 
stream of rural labour was ever tending to 
swamp the resources of urban industry, 
no power or even’ pretence of power was 
claimed by the Privy Council to lighten 
in any way the extra burden of educa- 
tion. In a manual of the Education 
Acts, published by a trusted and well- 
informed officer of the Government (Mr. 
Owen), and circulated under their 
sanction, there was this candid comment 
on the change thus made— 


“ The 97th section does not limit the amount 
which the rating authority may be called on to 
pay, but fixes 3¢.in the poundas the minimum 
to be paid before any additional grant.” 
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Thus, then, they had the net result that 
after having served its turn the maximum 
of the Bill became a minimum in the 
Act. And now they were asked to shut 
their eyes again and hear the chink of 
the farthings that they were told were to 
measure the new expenditure. Queen 
Anne’s farthings were few, and they be- 
came precious; Queen Victoria’s far- 
things, if once they were sanctioned by 
Parliament, might prove costlier still. 
It was not, after all, the fees which 
constituted the hindrance to the chil- 
dren being sent to school; that was 
not the excuse that they practically 
found only or oftenest made. The want 
of clothing and food when the school 
was a long way off was more frequently 
the cause of absence pleaded. At present 
the answer of the school board was— 
“We have no power to give clothes or 
food. But turn the case over to the 
guardians, who have the power, and 
what will happen? Your 10 farthings 
a-week will soon crop up into 6d. or 1s.” 
At best the proposition of paying school 
fees out of the school rate was in the 
estimation of forethoughtful men ques- 
tionable enough. But severed as the 


practice was to be from every asso- 


ciation likely to confuse it in the 
popular mind with pauperism, most 
people thought permissive compulsion 
could do little harm; but at least it 
led to no further consequences, and it 
was fenced round with certain guards to 
prevent, if possible, its expansion. They 
saw by the Returns on the Table that 
these were not ineffectual; in but three 
or four places had any large sum as 
yet been paid in fees. The country in 
general was in no haste to have school 
boards; and even where they existed there 
was a strong disinclination manifest to 
use the power of permissive compulsion, 
or to pay school fees. All this would 
be slowly but insidiously changed if 
they adopted it. It was a Bill for con- 
fusing in the popular mind all ideas of 
frugality and unthrift. Instead of an 
anodyne they would have a double blister. 
It brought not peace but a two-edged 
sword. The blunder had one merit—that 
of being obvious. Often mistakes of 
policy might be disputable ; but the blunt 
candour with which they were asked to 
shut their eyes and to be deluded over 
again into what was ironically called a 
compromise was a matchless specimen of 
_ Official intrepidity. Should they be told 
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that the amount was small, and therefore 
harmless? But did not the worse poisons 
work insidiously and by accumulation ? 
Strychnine and antimony could only be 
absorbed at first in ‘moderate quan- 
tities; large doses weuld turn the 
stomach, and the fatal element would 
be expelled. It was the silent and 
unnoticed increase of mischief that was 
to be feared in social as in physical 
life; and the worst feature in both was 
that when the vital current had been 
once tainted it was almost impossible to 
cure either heart or head. Let them 
beware of the beginnings of evil; and, 
above all, beware how the proposed 
change would subvert gradually all 
the good instincts and sound principles 
of hard toiling life. Heasked the other 
day one of the clearest headed men he 
was acquainted with—one who had had 
long experience in parochial matters— 
what would be the working of the 
measure. His answer was simple but 
comprehensive, candid, and clear—‘‘ At 
first you would not,” he said, ‘‘ notice 
perhaps any general change, but the 
new system would show every man his 
way to the relieving officer.” As first 
framed it gave the ratepayers a chance 
of escape from part of the new burthen ; 
it might not be much of a chance, and 
in the end it probably would not have 
been. As the Bill was brought in a 
month ago the 3rd clause contained two 
distinct provisions for payment of 
school fees by Guardians. In the first 
place it proposed to convert the permis- 
sive statute of 1855 into a compulsory 
law requiring Guardians to pay for the 
schooling of children whose parents 
were on the out-door list. In the 
second place it proposed that the school 
fees should be paid to parents who were 
not on that list. In other words, it ten- 
dered an alternative to the needy either 
to go on the parish themselves along 
with their children, or to send on their 
children, and for a little while longer 
stay off themselves. The Bill as it 
first stood created to some extent a 
deferred liability. It opened, indeed, a 
sad perspective of degradation and detri- 
ment; butit might be argued that part 
of the mischief it threatened was in the 
present, and part in the paulo-post future 
tense. What had they now? As if to 
mock the fears of Guardians expressed 
in Petitions to the House from every part 


of the country, the Vice President offered 
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to cut the 8rd clause in two; to leave out 
the alternative to foreshorten the picture 
of rateable plunder, and get rid of even 
stay ofexecution. Bad as it was before, 
he would make it in every way worse. 
To offer school fees out of rates to 
parents who are not to be called pau- 
pers, was to lead them into temptation ; 
but it might have been said on the other 
hand, that you held out the hope to the 
tempted man that he might not be 
deemed by his neighbour a pauper, and 
that you gave him a counter-temptation 
to work on for his bread. In so many 
words it was proposed that it should be 
a condition of out-door relief that the 
children should be sent, not to the work- 
house school, but to any school in the 
parish their parents choose—so that the 
inducement was greater than ever to seek 
out-door relief. Let it not be said they 
had the workhouse test. What did this 
mean? Ifall the parents, or half the 
parents, of the infant multitude they 
would compel to learn should comply 
with the test, let them think what the 
effect would be on the labour market 
and on the amount of rates! And if 


the Guardians, afraid or ashamed to 
crowd the unions to overflowing, should 


obey this ill-conceived measure by giv- 
ing out-door relief, let them consider 
how wide and how widening a circle 
of pauperism they would recklessly 
cause. Like the expanding rings on 
the surface of water they would soon 
lose all power of following them. 
How many a father who has now only 
work, as he says, off and on, is forced to 
pinch and forced to pawn in order to 
keep his wife and his children together ? 
He has never been on the parish. If he 
be poor he prays, andif he be sceptic 
he swears, that he never will. What 
keeps up his heart in privation? What 
makes him forget wakeful nights and 
fretful days, but the hope that things will 
mend before he is quite broken down ? 
He looks his bright-eyed boy in the face 
and mutters between his teeth—‘‘ Thou 
warn’t born to be a pauper.’’ And he 
toils and suffers on somehow—any- 
how. In the heart of this manhood, 
throbbing as it does in the breasts of 
honest multitudes, lies the industrial life 
of England. Why should they poison the 
current of that life? Why should legis- 
lation in the tempter’s form creep by the 
bedside of the struggling man and 
whisper in his sleepless ear—‘ Don’t 
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be a fool, don’t be ashamed; we'll 
take the frown out of the law and make 
it smile on you if you will go to the re- 
lieving officer and get upon the out-door 
list. Nay, we will pay you for the job; 
we'll bribe you through your best affec- 
tions, your children shail have the best 
schooling in the parish, and shall sit side 
by side with those of your snuggest 
neighbours if you will only be a little 
base and ask the Guardians for the 
double dole—bread for yourself and 
books for them.” The man recoils, for 
he is still a man—there is still in him the 
sense of shame. But by-and-by the 
mother comes to know that next door 
they have been to the workhouse and 
agreed to the condition named in this 
depraving Bill, and in order to get good 
schooling for their children out of the 
pauper fund, they have agreed to gulp 
the lie and write themselves down pau- 
pers. What will John say to that the 
next time there is only bread on the 
table and nothing wherewith to buy 
beef or beer? Again, the Inspector 
comes to him and again murmurs low— 
‘* Don’t be a fool; do as others do; put 
your hand silently into the pockets of 
your fellow workmen and furtively 
extract from them the price of your 
children’s education.” Like the gradual 
widening of the sluice once broken, 
every hour lets in a greater volume of 
the flood. One of two things will happen 
—either Guardians, like school boards, 
will refuse to execute the law, and then 
your Bill for pauperizing education will 
break down; or they will give way 
first a little, then a little more, until 
at last too late they will find them- 
selves unable to resist the rush for 
school fees made conditional. They 
were told that this was but an extension 
of Denison’s Act, and to carry out the 
delusion the Act of 1855 was to be 
formally repealed, only to be forthwith 
re-enacted in a more comprehensive 
form. There could not be a greater 
farce, for nothing could be more unlike 
what was done 18 years ago by the 
unanimous will of both Houses of 
Parliament than what was now proposed 
to be done by this most objectionable 
Bill. The predecessor of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair, as they 
all remembered, was one of the most 
cautious and circumspect men in all 
that concerned legislation, and the men 
with whom he conferred-in every step 
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which he took during his long career 
in Parliament were emphatically those 
who were least likely to make rash 
experiments upon the fixed laws and 
permanent institutions of the country, 
to get rid of any passing evil or to meet 
any ephemeral gust of unpopularity. 
He (Mr. Torrens) had still in his posses- 
sion a letter written from Ossington 
in 1851, inquiring when a division 
would be taken against the second read- 
ing of a Bill which he felt it his duty to 
oppose, in common with the present 
First Minister of the Crown and the 
present Lord Chancellor, who staked 
and lost his seat upon the issue. It was 
a Bill brought in by the Government 
of the day, supported by all the weight 
of their rivals, and shouted for by an 
excited populace. But Mr. Denison 
was not a man to palter with old prin- 
ciples in deference to a sectarian cry or 
to escape a political difficulty. He fore- 
saw clearly that the measure would 
fail because it was unsound, and having 
a true love for the honour and dignity 
of Parliament, he voted in a minority of 
one to five against it, and its repeal as 
an absolute and abject failure he had 
the satisfaction as Speaker of putting to 
the House ere he left the Chair. ere 
he still amongst them, he would as- 
suredly repudiate the empirical perver- 
sion of the measure that bore his name. 
In the briefrecord preserved in Hansard 
of what took place when the Bill of 
1855 as brought in by him, two things 
were clear. The first that he meant it 
- simply to legalize a pre-existing practice 
of Guardians to give in exceptional cases 
schooling to the children of persons who 
had out-door relief, and whom it was not 
desirable to send into the workhouse ; 
the other, that if he had had his will 
he would have proposed to lay half 
of the extra charge upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund ; and the reason he gave for 
not doing so in 1855 was, the exhausted 
state of the Exchequer—for we were 
then in the midst of the Crimean War. 
For he was an honest man as well as a 
humane man ; and when taking in hand 
a merciful though small measure of re- 
lief to the poor, he neither forgot justice 
to ratepayers or the duty of guarding 
property in general against the influx of 
claims by the idle or worthless tending 
to swamp all thrift and to debauch all 
habits of self-help. When the Bill went 
to the Lords, the present Duke of Devon- 
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shire, who had charge of it, urged its 
adoption upon the clear and definite 
ground that the education of indoor 
paupers being provided for in workhouse 
schools, and that as these schools were 
capable of accommodating many besides, 
it was hard not to allow children of out- 
door paupers to be taught there too, 
thus keeping wisely and carefully to the 
unobliterated distinction between pau- 
perism and self-dependence—that vital 
distinction which the measure before 
them proposed to efface. Nor was 
this essential point overlooked or un- 
debated in the Lords. A suggestion 
was actually made in Committee to 
oblige the guardians to give school fees 
to indigent persons generally. And how 
was it met, and by whom? Lord Gran- 
ville defended firmly the true line taken 
by Mr. Denison and the Duke of Devon- 
shire; and he warned the Peers that 
there would be great risk in adopting 
such a principle which would entirely 
alter the character of the Bill, and he 
counselled the Mover not to accede to it. 
The instincts of prudence and true policy 
swayed the Peers, and Denison’s Act 
was passed without any departure from 
its original lines. He did not argue 
that it must never be changed; but he 
wished to mark distinctly the fact as it 
stood, that the Act of 1855 not only 
furnished no foundation for the present 
measure, but that properly weighed 
and estimated it was a strong nega- 
tive pregnant against it. The Admi- 
nistration that sanctioned Mr. Denison’s 
Act, and supported him in carrying 
it, contained not a few of the men 
who had taken part in settling the 
policy of out-door relief by the statute 
of 1833—amongst them was Sir George 
Lewis, then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. How he would have opened 
his eyes had he heard it coolly proposed 
to break down the test of out-door 
relief, and to give not merely shelter 
or food in a casual ward to persons in 
absolute destitution, but to give so many 
shillings a-week to every parent who, 
living at home, might be able to con- 
vince the Guardians that he could hardly 
afford to pay for his children’s schooling 
as well as his neighbours could pay it 
for him. Talk of justice, morality, or 
independence of feeling, with this unli- 
mited exaction plan on the Table? It was 
mere trifling to talk of it as an exten- 
sion of Denison’s Act—it was its direct 


® 
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opposite. The Act of 1855 adhered 
strictly to the principle of a wholesome 
test and free discretion in Guardians, 
which its author refused rigidly to waive. 
The amount annually bestowed on out- 
door relief in thiscountry was £3,600,000, 
and of that sum at least two-thirds was 
spent on temporary out-door relief. He 
wished to know whether such an amount 
of temporary relief as that was to be 
withheld unless the children of the 
necessitous class were driven into the 
schools? It was a strange thing that a na- 
tion which was able to spend £75,000,000 
a-year was unable to afford a few far- 
things for the education of the poor, but 
must throw the burden upon the already 
excessive local rates. He regarded the 
Bill as being a bad and demoralizing 
measure. After 18 years’ experience, 
Denison’s Act had been found to be a 
nullity in general, although it might 
have been put into force in some rare 
instances. Denison’s Act was a permis- 
sive Act, and it was evidently not in- 
tended to be used for the purpose of 
creating a new pauper class. The hon. 


Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 


Sir MASSEY LOPES, in seconding 


the Amendment, said, he could add but 
little to the singularly able speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down. 
He was glad, however, to have an op- 
portunity of expressing his cordial con- 
currence in the course which he had 
taken. He objected strongly to the 
Bill, because it proposed to place on one 
description of property considerable ad- 
ditional burdens for what was undeniably 
a national purpose. He had always 
been an advocate for education, but had 
always considered elementary education 
a national need and national responsi- 
bility, and believed no greater fiscal in- 
justice had been ever perpetrated than 
the imposition of an exceptional educa- 
tion rate upon owners and occupiers of 
real property. When the original Bill 
was introduced he had always protested 
against it, and had endeavoured unsuc- 
cessfully to limit the amount of rate; 
but unfortunately neither the House nor 
the country were sufficiently alive to the 
injustice that was then created. It ap- 
peared to him unjustifiable—he might 
almost say monstrous—before they knew 
the amount of responsibility incurred 
under the original Act, before they had 
experienced the full effect of that un- 
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known quantity of indefinite expenditure 
then fixed on the rates, before they were 
able to calculate the normal sums rate- 
payers would be annually called upon to 
contribute, that the Government should 
ask ratepayers to give them another 
blank cheque so as to enable them to re- 
lieve Imperial taxation by a further ad- 
dition to local charges. The proposal, 
too, he thought, came at a very unfor- 
tunate time, for there was no question 
with respect to which the country was at 
the present moment so impatient as that 
of local taxation. The Government, 
however, although they had several 
warnings, as in the case of the Juries 
Bill, which they had been obliged to take 
back and alter, did not seem to perceive 
the temper on the subject which existed 
out-of-doors. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, it was 
said, only a week or two ago, was un- 
willing to ask the House to assent to any 
measure which would impose additional 
local charges. [Mr. Giapstonz: No, 
no!] The right hon. Gentleman, it 
was true, had afterwards retracted his 
observations on that point; but he had 
retracted them only when he found out 
that so many Government measures de- 
pended on the extraneous assistance 
which was to be found in that quarter. 
When the Vice President of the Council 
introduced the Bill he told them that the 
Government grant had been less by 
£100,000 than the Estimate, and yet he 
proposed to add at least three times that 
amount to the rates. It was said, more- 
over, that the present Bill would create 
no new expenditure ; but that was the 
old story, and burnt children very natu- 
rally had a dread of the fire. Indeed, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council had stated, that if 
Denison’s Act were made compulsory it 
would sweep 200,000 children into the 
schools who did not now attend them. 
Again, under the original measure, the 
right hon. Gentleman estimated that the 
education of pauper children would cost 
30s. per head; but as the Government 
aid amounted at present to only 12s. per 
head, that left a sum of 18s. per head to 
be provided for those 200,000 children 
from other sources. This alone would 
amount to £180,000 per annum. Hemade 
this calculation under the voluntary sys- 
tem. But how wouldthecase be, heshould 
like to know, if all the children went 
into board schools? He believed that 
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the estimated cost of each child at the 
school board school was something be- 
tween £5 and £8 per child, and those 
schools were, at all events, greatly more 
costly than voluntary schools. Making 
a very moderate computation, then—and 
he defied the right hon. Gentleman to 

rove his statement to be incorrect—he 
would put the cost of a child at a board 
school at £3. and if the Government only 
gave 12s. it would be seen what a large 
amount remained to be provided out of 
the rates. It must also be borne in mind 
that the parents were about to be de- 
prived of the earnings of the children 
who were thus about to be sent to school, 
so that the question assumed a very 
serious aspect. One of the arguments 
which had been advanced by the right 
hon. Gentleman in favour of the original 
measure was that it would diminish 
pauperism, and that, as a consequence, 
the rates would be reduced; but while 
the Bill had been in operation two years 
the poor-rate levied was £500,000 more 
than at the commencement of that period, 
although the number of out-door pau- 
pers was 100,000 less than last year. 
Such was the state of things at a time 
of unexampled prosperity; what it 
would be under other circumstances he 
would leave the House to judge. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that another effect of his proposal would 
be to reduce the police rate; but the 
police rate had, notwithstanding, in 
the same period, increased 3 per cent. 
He also assured them that in no case 
would the education rate exceed 3d. in 
the pound, and there was a provision to 
this effect in the first Bill that was intro- 
duced; but already had that amount 
been exceeded in 80 places where board 
schools had been established, one parish 
paying as much as 1s. 7d. and another 
ls. 4d. in the pound. They were also 
told that the estimated expenditure would 
be divided into three parts, between the 
Government grant, the fees, and the rates. 
If fees were to be remitted, two portions, 
instead of one, must fall onthe ratepayers. 
It was quite clear, he might add, that 
the Government were about to create a 
new Poor Law by means of such mea- 
sures as that before the House. The 
Act of Elizabeth made provision for the 
sick and the destitute without any con- 
ditions; but the ratepayers were now 
asked to provide for the ignorant; and 
it was hens to be made necessary for 
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the poor man, in order to obtain relief, 
that he should send his children to school. 
In his opinion, the House would not be 
justified in taking away from him the 
right to relief which the Act of Elizabeth 
gave him. Why should compulsory 
attendance be limited to the destitute? 
This was a new condition which the law 
of Elizabeth never recognized. It was 
the thin end of the wedge. The right 
hon. Gentleman had never concealed his 
views. He had always advocated com- 
pulsion. Because school boards had 
great difficulty in determining whether 
parents were too poor to pay school fees, 
it was proposed to transfer this investi- 
gation and responsibility to the Guar- 
dians; but they were very unwilling to 
take it, and as they were an unpaid 
body, they had no right to enforce it, 
without consulting their wishes. The 
payment of fees by school boards could 
not be confounded with pauperism. It 
was a great mistake, in his opinion, to 
associate education with pauperism. It 
would degrade education, because they 
enacted that the payment of fees should 
not constitute parochial relief; that de- 
claration would not affect the moral and 
social issues—it would be a distinction 
without a difference. This proposal 
would tend to pauperize and demoralize ; 
it would open up a new form and channel 
of Poor Law relief; it would tend to 
lessen the self-respect and self-reliance 
of the poorer classes. It would be im- 
possible, in his opinion, to carry out the 
provisions of the Bill. Suppose a man 
or his wife met with an accident, they 
could obtain no relief unless their chil- 
dren, at a time when their earnings were 
most needed, were sent to school. As 
the relief was only temporary, there was 
no power to keep the children at school. 
Local taxation reformers had always had 
two objects in view—first, to oppose any 
addition in any shape to their local 
taxation, and next, to transfer burdens 
which they conceived to be national to 
the Imperial Exchequer. The Govern- 
ment had given local taxation reformers 
no inducement to falter in the pursuit of 
those objects. They had introduced 
three Bills relating to local taxation, but 
they had withdrawn two of them, and 
the third, instead of affording relief, 
would inflict fresh burdens; because, 
while taking away all exemptions from 
real property, it perpetuated all the 
exemptions in favour of personal pro- 
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perty. Since the present Government 
came into office—in 1868—they boasted 
that they had reduced Imperial taxation 
£9,000,000 ; but during the same period 
they had increased local taxation about 
half that amount. This Government 
Bill raised a larger question—it would 
induce many who were satisfied with the 
modest proposal of last year to make 
further and larger demands; to ask 
whether education was a national or 
local charge; to inquire, as national 
education was paid for by the State in 
Ireland, why a different system was 
adopted with public elementary educa- 
tion in England and Scotland? It 
would be a great dereliction on the part 
of local taxation reformers, and it would 
deprive them of their chance of ever 
carrying out the object they had in view, 
if they did not offer to the present mea- 
sure the most vigorous opposition. The 
impending division would show who 
were true and consistent supporters of 
Local Reform and who were not; and 
the question they had to decide in regard 
to that Bill was whether special and 
exceptional burdens were any longer to 
be levied from one description of pro- 
perty only, and whether the owners and 
occupiers of real property were to be 
victimized and saddled with expenditure 
incurred for the benefit of the community 
at large. 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That 
that Question be now put.” — (Mr. 
Torrens.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Bill, by 
the removal of the provision transferring 
to the Guardians the duty of paying 
school fees, was practically turned into 
a measure exacting attendance at school 
as a condition of poor relief. It was to 
that part of the Bill that the very able 
and eloquent speech of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Torrens) was mainly 
directed. Now, the hon. Gentleman had 
not suffered the House to forget that 
he was a faithful Member for a portion 
of the metropolis. All his figures, argu- 
ments, and impassioned appeal referred 
to London and the few cities in the 
kingdom which were in an analogous 
position; and he left entirely out of 
sight a little fact which cut the ground 
from under his feet—namely, that in the 
metropolis and in the other great cities 
compulsory education was already the 
law in those districts where a great 
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number of the pauper children were 
sent to school at the expense of the 
ratepayers. That was not the case in 
the country districts. In many places 
schools had been built by voluntary 
subscriptions, and by the taxpayers, and 
not by the ratepayers. The taxpayers 
contributed largely to the education of 
the teachers, and there was a capitation 
grant of 5d., so that the maximum 
amount that came from the ratepayers 
was 23d. Among those sitting opposite 
who cheered the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury the only Gentleman representing 
a metropolitan constituency was the 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), who had introduced into the 
Scotch Bill that provision with which 
he cordially agreed, and which he re- 
gretted was to be struck out of this Bill, 
by which the Guardians, and not the 
school board, were made the paymasters 
of the fees of the children. Whatever 
support the hon. Member for Finsbury 
received elsewhere, he would receive 
none from those on that side who be- 
lieved that every penny spent on educa- 
tion would be re-paid out of the 
£13,000,000 or £14,000,000 a-year 
raised in the form of poor rates and 
police rates. They must have gone 
back from their principles since 1870 
if they objected to the extension of ele- 
mentary education because it would cost 
money. Some serious objections had 
been urged by the body with which the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) was connected. They did not 
grudge the money for educational pur- 
poses, but the shape in which it was 
paid, and were opposed to the Bill 
because it called upon them to pay a 
large amount of rates for the support of 
denominational schools. When that 
Bill was introduced he was so much 
disappointed by it that he thought it 
ought to be opposed on the second 
reading ; but he had since seen reason 
to come to a different conclusion. The 
compact entered into in 1870 by the 
Prime Minister, as understood by the 
Nonconformists, was that the tie between 
the local boards and denominational 
schools should be severed, and that the 
latter, as compensation for the loss of 
the rates and to give them a fair chance 
of existence, would have an increase of 
50 per cent in the capitation grant. He 
believed the 25th clause, which was so 
hateful to many persons, and which, as 
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far as he could trace, passed sub silentio, 
was an oversight on the part of the 
Government, while it was clearly an 
oversight on the part of the Members 
below the gangway to allow it to pass, 
and he maintained that the fact of 
pauper children in some cases getting 
their fees in an indirect manner paid 
out of the rates was not an adequate 
reason for opposing this Bill, and he 
believed that it would so much improve 
the educational position of the country 
that he should give his vote for the 
second reading. The real objection 
which he had to the Bill was that the 
Government did not take the advice of 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright), who said that the 
real solution of the 25th clause was that 
they should call upon the voluntary 
schools to admit gratuitously children 
too poor to pay fees. This was no great 
demand to make, either in a pecuniary 
or a sentimental point of view, for the 
amount was now only £5,000 a-year, 
and these schools were largely aided 
from the Consolidated Fund as regarded 
building grants, masters’ education and 
salaries, and capitation grants. It was 


therefore no unreasonable appeal to them 


to take these children without payment. 
If, however, they insisted on payment 
from the rates, and if the Government 
permanently sanctioned a principle which 
was originally an oversight, he did not 
wish to oppose the extension to a class 
especially needing it on account of a 
very small additional sum being charged 
on the rates. The Government, more- 
over, had so far deferred to the oppo- 
nents of the 25th clause as to abandon 
the proposed transfer of the charge to 
the Poor Law Guardians, which would 
have been a perpetuation of the system 
they objected to. After carefully exa- 
mining the Bill he had come to the con- 
clusion that it was an authoritative 
declaration of policy on the part of the 
Government that they were prepared to 
recommend compulsory education to the 
House, but that owing to particular 
causes early in the Session the House 
retraced its steps and the Session came 
to an end without the great boon of 
compulsory education. It had been said 
that compulsory education had not been 
introduced because it would not satisfy 
the Nonconformists. Now, if too little 
attention was paid to them in 1871, 
he thought too much attention had been 
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paid to them in 1873. He was glad 
that, as stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr, W. E. Forster), 9,000,000 of 
the people were now under compulsory 
by-laws, which at Bolton in six months 
raised the school attendance from 6,000 
to 8,000; but he feared that the shrink- 
ing of the Government would weaken 
the hands of local boards in applying 
compulsion, and he was sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman had not been allowed 
to finish his work in his own way. He 
believed the Nonconformists would have 
approved the adoption of compulsion. 
Although he gave great credit to the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon), 
and the organization with which he was 
connected, he could not refrain from 
voting for the second reading of a Bill 
of which there was so much to approve 
and so little to complain. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I hope the 
House will permit me to state in very 
few words the course I intend to adopt 
on this Motion. The provision intended 
by the Bill is for the education of chil- 
dren who need education most, because 
the children of actual paupers are pro- 
vided for in the union workhouse schools, 
of which the masters are paid out of 
the grant for education, while it is to be 
hoped that the children of the labouring 
classes are gradually being collected into . 
the other schools, whether they be board 
schools, or whether they be voluntary 
schools. Therefore, I admit the force 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. 
Forster’s) appeal in favour of the chil- 
dren, who come under neither branch 
of this category. But I feel also the 
great weight that ought to attach to the 
reasons which have been assigned in 
favour of the Amendment. Manifestly, 
this is a proposal to increase the burden 
upon the rates, and it is a proposal 
which, in that respect, is diametrically 
opposed to the assurance given to the 
House by the Government, and diame- 
trically opposed to the decision of this 
House itself with regard to local taxa- 
tion. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) 
stated the case against this measure as 
involving an increase of local taxation, 
with the knowledge and with the power 
that he always displays upon this sub- 
ject. But the hon. Baronet did not cover 
in his speech one portion of his original 
proposition as embodied in his Motion 
against the increase of local taxation— 
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taxation, that is, levied on one descrip- 
tion of property only. His original posi- 
tion was this—His Motion recommended 
the Government to avoid increasing the 
burden of local taxation by rating—in 
this manner—by adopting as a charge 
upon the Exchequer those expenses 
which are national—expenses required 
for objects the provision of which are 
already under Governmental inspection 
and control. I adhere to the whole of 
the original proposition of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Devon in 
this matter—the proposition which had 
the sanction of a majority of 100 in 
this House. I do not object to your pro- 
viding for the education of the children 
of those who are obliged to apply for 
out-door parochial relief; but then I 
say, out of the Imperial revenue com- 
pensate the schools and compensate the 
ratepayers whether the schools be Board 
schools, or whether they be Denomina- 
tional schools, to which these children 
are to be sent—for the burden you are 
about to cast upon them. You provide 
out of the Imperial Exchequer the sala- 
ries of the masters for the union schools ; 
and I say to the Government that I will 
vote for your Bill, if you will undertake 
out of the Imperial revenue to provide 
an equivalent for the burden which you 
propose by this Bill to cast upon the 
rates, otherwise I shall vote for the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Torrens.) 

Mr. MELLY said, he did not think 
the Government had ever promised that 
education or sanitary reform should 
await the complete remodelling of local 
taxation; and hon. Members opposite 
seemed to be mistaken in thinking that 
there was any pledge that there should 
be no measure brought in which would 
increase rates until the whole system of 
local taxation had been revised. He had 
heard with deep regret the cold-blooded 
speeches of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. Torrens), and the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes)—no one who had not taxation 
on the brain would sympathize with 
their arguments. There were 200,000 
poor little children to be educated, and 
unless they were to go back and to undo 
what they had decided on in 1870, they 
must find the means of educating these 
children, and of compelling their atten- 
dance at school. This was the whole 
scope of the Bill. Was he to re-argue 
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the question whether ignorance was the 
fruitful mother of crime, and the cause 
of three-fourths of local rates? He had 
deemed it an admitted axiom that educa- 
tion was the best means of reducing the 
taxation attendant on ignorance and 
vice. The sole idea of the hon. Member 
for South Devon appeared to be that the 
local rates should not be raised. The 
hon. Baronet said that education and 
pauperism should not be associated ; but, 
unfortunately, ignorance and pauperism 
had been always associated. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Torrens) ought to have 
met the question in a manly way by 
moving that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months, and not 
by moving the Previous Question to 
catch a few stray votes on that side. 
His (Mr. Melly’s) argument was that 
the children of persons who were actually 
in receipt of relief should be sent to 
school. The hon. Member warned them 
against tampering with the portion of 
the people who were on the edge of 
pauperism. But the Bill only dealt with 
persons actually in receipt of out-door 
relief. It made that relief conditional 
upon the school attendance of the chil- 
dren, and compelled the Guardians to pay 
10 farthings a-week for 10 attendances at 
school. They had heard of the pockets 
of the ratepayers, of the consciences of 
religious people, and of the rights of the 
poor parents; had these poor little chil- 
dren no claim for consideration? They 
were many of them orphans under the 
care of very poor relatives, children of 
widows earning so bare a livelihood that 
the Guardians were already obliged to 
supplement it. The most neglected and 
degraded of our children, through no 
fault of their own, left destitute alike of 
proper parental care and of all education 
facilities, condemned to a life commen- 
cing in the lanes and gutters, ending too 
often in a police cell or gaol, had also 
rights. He attached more importance 
to their right to a week’s schooling at 
23d., than to the outcry of the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite about local rates; and the 
division would show that the representa- 
tives of large constituencies on both 
sides of the House had small sympathy 
with the nightmare of municipal taxa- 
tion, when compared with the claim of 
these 200,000 little ones to a chance of 
escaping through the school-room from 
an idle and vagrant life. The hon. 
Member, of course, asserted that the Bill 
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was unworkable. He (Mr. Melly) was 
once a Guardian of the poor in Liver- 
1, and Denison’s Act, now sought to 
_stndiense Mey had been worked most use- 
fully in that large parish. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Torrens) said, the remedy was like 
laudanum or strychnine, and could only 
be administered in small quantities to 
extreme cases. It was regularly admi- 
nistered every week, and proved a 
healthy and invigorating beverage, popu- 
lar with everyone. Every Monday the 
Guardians, before giving relief in 
money and bread, required a card 
showing the school attendance of the 
children of the family they were reliev- 
ing. The hon. Member for Liverpool 
would show in detail that in Liverpool 
Denison’s Act had worked very bene- 
ficially. The class in question there 
were chiefly the children of widows, 
whose absence from school was due to 
carelessness, and it was in many cases 
easily enforced by making a certificate 
of school attendance a condition of relief. 
Paupers, of course, preferred out-door 
to in-door relief, and the former might 
all fairly be made subject. to this condi- 
tion. If they received in-door relief, the 
children would attend the workhouse 
school without question under existing 
Acts ; if they had any relief at all, it would 
be inconsistent not to insist upon theterms 
of the Bill. The hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, asserting the right of a pauper to 
refuse to educate his child, though a 
free education was offered him, said— 
“The law of England was that every man 
had a right to food and shelter; but now it 
was proposed to make relief conditional upon the 
— of the person relieved being sent to 
school. 


And the hon. Baronet (Sir Massey Lopes) 
said— 


“The House would not be justified in taking 
away from him the right to relief which the Act 
of Elizabeth gave him.” 

The Act of Elizabeth gave no right to 
in-door relief. If the condition be re- 
fused, make the pauper come into the 
house, send his children to the work- 
house school, and let him go to the stone 
yard. The difficulty was purely chi- 
merical; The unfortunate parents who 
were compelled to ask for parish relief 
would glady send their children to 
school. Again, the hon. Member was 
badly informed when he said, ‘the 
‘dandy rich parishes’ of London would 
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escape the rates, and the poor of the 
East End would have to pay still heavier 
rates.” He must know that under ex- 
isting Acts in the metropolis the charge 
would fall equally on Belgravia and 
Bethnal Green, and he believed the 
whole expense spread ovér all the unions 
of England would not exceed £120,000. 
It was well worth while for Parliament 
to pay 15s. and the Guardians 8s. 6d. 
per annum to take a child out of the 
gutter and educate him at a board or 
denominational voluntary school, where 
he would mix with other children of a 
better class. Moreover, it was much 
better both for such child and for the 
country that their parents should keep 
up a home, no matter how poor, than that 
they should be brought up in the work- 
house, in the atmosphere of confirmed 
pauperism, of which it had been well 
said, ‘‘once a pauper, always a pauper.” 
In comparison with the benefit to the 
children, the arguments as to the expense 
had no weight with him, but the hon. 
Baronet’s calculations were most erro- 
neous. Forty weeks’ schooling at 24d. 
—{Mr. Grapstone: The maximum. |— 
as his right Friend said at the maximum, 
the charge was 8s. 4d. a-year, which 
would come on the rates. It could 
hardly be hoped that more than 150,000 
of the 200,000 would be got into school, 
so the unions would not have to pay a 
sum of more than £70,000 or £80,000, 
and the Consolidated Fund would find 
£100,000more. [ Mr. Torrens: Clothes?] 
The hon. Member said they must be pro- 
perly clothed before they could be sent 
to school; but under the often-quoted 
Act of Elizabeth, the Guardians were 
compelled to feed, lodge, and clothe their 
poor children. He wished they did it 
more efficiently; any way, the clothes 
would have fairer wear and tear in morn- 
ing and afternoon school than all day 
amid the ditches or gutters. The Bill 
would in the end diminish the rates, and 
as to the expense which was likely to be 
immediately cast upon them, it seemed 
to him that so far from being anything 
like £480,000 a-year, it would not exceed 
£100,000, or £120,000 a-year at the 
most. - He hoped that ‘the House would 
not be led away by the miserable cry 
about the increase of local taxation. He 
could not believe that hon. Members 
opposite would take such an inconsistent 
course. Were the speeches of 1868 and 
of 1870 forgotten? Was it necessary to 
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allude in this House to the benefits of 
factory legislation? Hon. Members op- 
posite then insisted that even when a 
child was learning the lessons of order, 
obedience, and industry in its daily 
work, it should go to school; would they 
that night insist that 200,000 pauper 
children, now learning the lessons of 
idleness and pilfering, should grow up 
in the lanes and streets with no other 
knowledge. The hon. Members opposite 
in no degree represented the feelings of 
the ratepayers in their exaggerated 
dread of taxation. He (Mr. Melly) was 
sent there by 20,000 working men—not to 
save their money unwisely, but to spend 
it well. He cared not whose religious 
prejudices he might offend, or even if for 
a moment he separated himself from 
some of his friends. This Bill opened 
the hope of educating 200,000 little neg- 
lected children, and on that ground 
alone would have his earnest support, 
even at an increased cost to ratepayers 
already overburdened. For if money 
judiciously expended. in sanitary im- 
provements was wisely invested if it 
ensured health—the most valued pos- 
session in this world—how much more 
wisely might they invest their money in 
the education of these little children, for 
it would not only render their lives on 
earth more useful and happy, but would 
conduce to their eternai welfare. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, the Bill left 
untouched the right of a parent to choose 
the school to which his children should 
be sent. Therefore, hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House had gained a 
great point, and ought to support Her 
Majesty’s Government as far as they 
consistently could. Although he ad- 
mitted that the local taxation question 
was of vast importance, the hobby might 
sometimes be ridden a little too hard, as 
in his opinion it had been on the pre- 
sent occasion, when they were about to 
obtain education for 200,000 pauper 
children at the smallest expenditure. 
At all events, he should not ‘be deterred 
by that cry from recording his vote in 
favour of the Bill. Nevertheless, he 
was much disappointed at some of its 
omissions, and there were two points to 
which he particularly desired to draw 
attention. The first had reference to 
sanctioning the erection of unnecessary 
schools, and the consequent raising of 
loans in order to defray the cost of the 
building. He had been requested to 
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mention publicly what had occurred at 
Keyworth, in Nottinghamshire, a parish 
which, in 1871, had a population of 749 
persons. There was school accommoda- 
tion for 133 children with a proper pro- 
portion of space, and the school had 
been pronounced efficient and suitable 
by two Inspectors, and this had been 
acknowledged to be so by the Education 
Department. There was, however, a 
school board at Keyworth, the members 
of which resolved, by a majority of 3 
to 2, to apply to his right hon. Friend 
for the sanction of his Department to 
build another school in the parish for 
241 children, and for power to borrow 
money for the erection of the school. 
Thus provision would be made for the 
education of 374 children out of a popu- 
lation of 749. He was sorry to say that 
the Education Department sanctioned 
the application of the school board for 
this unnecessary school; but they de- 
clined to recommend the Public Works 
Commissioners to grant a loan, although 
they consented to the raising of the . 
necessary money on the security of the 
rates. It appeared that, although the 
Education Department acknowledged 
that they could not divest themselves of 
the ultimate responsibility in every case 
of deciding as to the sufficiency of ac- 
commodation, they said they wereadvised 
that they had no power to prevent a 
board from providing such additional 
accommodation as might, in the opinion 
of the Board, be necessary. Now, if the 
Education Department had no power to 
forbid the raising of money ca the secu- 
rity of the rates, for building schools 
which were wholly unnecessary, that 
was a state of things which required 
amendment, because the proceeding was 
against the spirit and intention of the 
Act of 1870. Such an application as 
he had alluded to could only have been 
made for the purpose of killing by inches 
the existing voluntary school. If it 
were intended that the school board 
system shouid supplant the voluntary 
system, the fact ought to, be openly 
avowed instead of the result being 
brought about by a side wind. The 
intention of that Act was that the two 
systems should go on together pari passu, 
and if it had not been so it would never 
have received the assent of the House. 
Another grievance was that when once 
an application for the establishment of 
a board school was rejected it was in the 
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power of a certain small number of per- 
sons who signed a Petition to re-open 
the question every 12 months. And 
such an occurrence was not only pos- 
sible, but had actually taken place. In 
the division of the county he represented 
there existed a parish where, in the face 
of an excellent school, efficient in all 
respects, a noisy minority, led on by a 
few political agitators, had already, in 
two successive years, subjected the in- 
habitants to all the evils and expense of 
a contest, and were now, for the third 
time, demanding a poll in the hope of 
worrying the ratepayers into the estab- 
lishment of a school board ; and, though 
every year defeated by increasing majo- 
rities, there was nothing to prevent them 
from an annual repetition of such conduct. 
That might be viewed as a means of driv- 
ing those who supported voluntary schools 
to the abandonment of those schools. 
If that was the meaning of it they should 
state so honestly and in the face of day; 
if not, the power given to a minority to 
revive the controversy should be limited 
to a certain number of times. He hoped 
that the Government would give their 
earnest attention to these points. 

Mr. CHARLES REED said, that 
while under no circumstances could he 
have voted for the Amendment, he was 
glad, after hearing the clear and candid 
statement of his hon. Friend, to reverse 
the decision he had arrived at to vote 
against the Bill of the Government, and 
to support that measure in its amended 
shape in the interests of national educa- 
tion. He thought the House was in 
danger of losing sight of the real objects 
of the Bill in a discussion wandering 
widely from the real mark. He was in 
a position to say that its provisions were 
most valuable, and though the Bill 
might be called a small one, it was most 
important. Many of the clauses had 
been framed specially to meet the views 
of school boards, whose suggestions had 
received the fullest consideration by the 
Department. It had been said that the 
Bill was unnecessary; but it was essen- 
tial to provide for the coming elections, 
as was done in Clauses 5 to 9. Then 
Clauses 22 to 24 had reference to legal 
proceedings; and great facilities were 
afforded to work out a system which 
would make compulsion possible, with- 
out the hateful pressure of coercion. 
This question of irregular attendance 
was, after all, of the utmost moment, 
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as would be seen when he reminded 
the House that in London alone 64,559 
children were absent from school, and 
46 per cent of them without reasonable 
excuse. Now, under the bye-laws of 
the London Board, 117 visitors were 
constantly employed—first having ascer- 
tained the number of children by house- 
to-house visitation—in enforcing attend- 
ance at some efficient school. If the first 
notice was disregarded, a summons was 
issued; the parent met a local com- 
mittee; and at this point so strong had 
been the moral suasion, that 60,000 
children had been drawn into schools 
within two years and a-half; and as 
the visitors were forbidden to direct the 
arent where to send the child, the 
ullest choice had been secured, with 
this result —that 44,400 children had 
selected existing voluntary schools, and 
15,600 the temporary schools of the 
Board. It was not suprising when 
a child was earning wages that the 
parent should shelter himself under any 
pretext for not sending his child to 
school; and it was most difficult for the 
Board to prove the age of a child before 
a magistrate. This Bill placed the onus 
of proof upon the parent instead of the 
visitor ; and the school register was to 
be taken as evidence of non-attendance 
in place of the teacher, who could not 
leave his work to attend a Court of Jus- 
tice. These two provisions, he con- 
tended, would penal aid school boards, 
and make the duty of the magistrate 
more easy; and it must never be for- 
gotten that it was one thing to pass a 
compulsory clause, and another to work 
it. The object here was to facilitate its 
operation. The hon. Member then hav- 
ing adverted to Clause 11 and the bor- 
rowing power of school boards, referred 
to the Industrial Schools Act and the 
Amendment proposed to be made in it. 
The School Board had inquired into 
1,803 cases of children found on the 
highways and under the arches of our . 
railways. In the quarter ending June 24, 
1873, of 312 inquired into, 53 had been 
warned and restored to parents from 
whom they had wandered ; 7 were sent 
to their parishes; 7 to reformatories; 
264 were brought before magistrates ; 
173 were sent to certified industrial 
schools; 50, under Section 16 of the Act, 
were taken, having been declared by the 
parent to be uncontrollable. This latter 
class were taken at great cost, and the ten- 
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dency of the parent, he regretted to say, 
was too frequently to plead this inabi- 
lity to control. The School Board: for 
London had proposed that the father 
should be made to contribute to this 
cost a sum of not less than 2s. weekly. 
The chief interest of the debate, how- 
ever, centred in the 8rd clause; and, 
objectionable as Clause 25 in the Act 
was, he had at once felt that the pro- 
posal to force the indigent poor upon 
the rates was more objectionable still 
and must be strenuously resisted. The 
abandonment of that portion of the 
clause put an end to discussion, and it 
at once removed his chief objection to 
the measure. Olause 3 had reference 
to the expenses of education. Now, it 
was known to the Committee that the 
school boards had power to charge a 
fee and to remit such fee to poor chil- 
dren, or to pay for them the fee of any 
other efficient school selected by the 
parent. Now, there were at present 
574,693 children in London between 3 
and 13 requiring elementary instruc- 
tion. 216,822 of these were on the 
rolls of efficient schools; 65,204 were 
in inefficient schools; and 82,692 were 
not in any school. In course of time 
No. 2 would be absorbed by No. 1, since 
all schools must make themselves effi- 
cient or close their doors, and No. 3 
would be left to be dealt with. This 
82,692 consisted of —(1.) Out - door 
pauper children; (2.) Children of indi- 
gent poor, not on the parish; and, 
(3.) Out-cast children, criminals and 
orphan children living with persons not 
legally responsible for their maintenance. 
For class No. 1 Denison’s Act ought to 
provide, since the children of all paupers 
were under the charge of the Guardians, 
who, in London, exercise a wise dis- 
crimination as to their education. The 
London School Board put the case of 
the pauper children before the Local 
Government Board representing that, 
whereas 40,000 children might be edu- 
cated under that Act, not more than 
4,000 were at school. In consequence 
of that action the Local Government 
Board issued a Circular to the Guar- 
dians. He would not detain the House 
by reading more than a few passages. 

“The Guardians were empowered to grant 
relief, so as to enable any poor person to pro- 
vide education for his child.” 
It further urged 

“that the Legislature intended that education 
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should be provided the ratepayers,” and 
said, “that the i should, upon each 
application for relief, ascertain whether the 
children of the applicant are being educated, 
and if not, the seared should afford the 


parent such relief as may enable him to comply 
contemplates 


with the law, which expressly 
that his children shall be educated. 


And to prevent abuse the Circular went 
on to say— 

“ Tf any parent should abuse the confidence 
which the Guardians repose in him, in respect 
to the use of the money so provided, the Guar- 
dians have an immediate remedy in their hands 
by stopping or varying the form of relief.” 
Well, the reply of the Guardians was 
unfavourable, and they did object to 
employ their machinery for the purpose. 
But if this permissive power were made 
obligatory and limited to pauper chil- 
dren, their own peculiar charge, he 
(Mr. Reed) did not believe there would 
be any difficulty felt. The Guardians 
would soon see that they could thus 
prevent the construction of new ma- 
chinery at great cost; they would not 
have to educate, but to see weekly the 
school certificate ; and the charge would 
not be on the parish, as at present, but 
on the common fund. In fact, the 
school board must look to the Guar- 
dians. Their first duty was to require 
parents and Guardians to secure the 
education of their own children. The 
question was not an open one, and this 
was certain—that in school board 
schools the pauper child would have an 
education not inferior to any others who 
were sent there for instruction. Class 
No. 3 came under the Industrial Schools 
Act, which for their purposes needed 
fuller development, and No. 2 was 
under the operation of Clauses 25 and 17 
of the Elementary Education Act 1870. 
He had never been in favour of Clause 
25, and in the metropolis it was not 
needed. He was not now going to dis- 
cuss the question, but he wished to tell 
the House his experience as to those 
classes who it was stated could never pay 
school fees. When the Bill of 1870 was 
before the House it was repeatedly 
affirmed that the children in ragged 
schools would all have to be paid for, 
under Clause 25 in voluntary schools. 
Now a large number of ragged schools 
had been transferred to the London 
School Board and probably 8,000 chil- 
dren formerly accustomed to pay ear 
had come under the fee system. Well, 
the parents liked the fee system, and 
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with the exception of a very few, every 
child came with its penny on the Monday 
morning. The parent felt pleased to pay 
something, it was a good feeling to 
cherish that he was paying for the edu- 
cation of his boy, and though it took 
many pence to pay the whole cost of the 
child, it was a wholesome habit to get 
the parent to acknowledge his responsi- 
bility. The Board had at present 157 
schools, and not one of them was a free 
school. The voluntary school fees 
usually ranged from 4d. to 6d. These 
fees weré too high, but the class of chil- 
dren was meant to be select. The Board 
schools must take the poorest, and what 
was wanted was a low fee, an arrange- 
ment as to half time, and some outside 
help for food and clothing for children 
who were utterly poor and friendless. 
All this ought to be done without any 
appeal to the Guardians and so far as the 
children of the indigent poor were con- 
cerned their education must never be 
connected with pauper support. Let no 
parents or children be forced to the 
workhouse door, they would go for 
clothes if they went for school pence, and 
once familiarized with the receipt of 
relief, the area of pauperism would be 
indefinitely widened. On the whole he 
gave his support to the Bill on the second 
readin 


Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he should be sorry to allow this dis- 
cussion to pass off without expressing 
his reasons for giving the measure his 
hearty support. He thought those who 
were objecting to the Bill were taking a 
course which was opposed to the cause 
which they advocatéd. The Bill itself 
had many useful provisions besides the 
8rd clause, which had been made the 
ing oe subject of debate. It was, in 
act, a collection of various useful Amend- 
thents of the Act of 1870. Although 
he was no friend of- the principle of 
the ballot, he nevertheless confessed 
he saw some advantage likely to ac- 
crue from it in the elections of mem- 
bers of school boards. The clause 
extending the period of loans he viewed 
with considerable satisfaction. He 
also highly approved of the provision 
for enabling school boards to form 
unions of districts. He was much sur- 
prised to hear objections raised to the 
clause enabling school boards to receive 
gifts, and to find that they had sufficient 
weight with the right hon. Gentleman 
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to induce him to modify such a clause. 
The objections raised to the 13th clause 
rested, he thought, on a very refined 
and unpractical sentiment. The sole re- 
maining object of the 3rd clause of the 
Bill was to make Denison’s Act more 
operative and compulsory, and to bring it 
to bear on what were called half-timers. 
He was astonished at the opposition to 
that clause. Denison’s Act had been uni- 
versally approved. The only complaint he 
had heard in respect of it was that it 
had been too little carried out. It ap- 
peared to him somewhat short-sighted, 
when they were trying to solve the 
difficult problem of compulsory educa- 
tion, that it should be considered a suffi- 
cient objection raised to the measure 
that it might increase the charge on 
local rates. It was in the very interest 
of removing the partial incidence of 
rates upon one species of property that 
he gave his support to the present Bill. 
The arguments of the hon. Gentleman 
who moved the “ Previous Question ”’ 
would go much further than he intended, 
for they would be equally applicable to 
a proposition for throwing poor rates and 
all educational rates upon the national 
fund. Of all the charges and burdens 
placed upon the rates, it appeared to 
him that this charge for the education 
of dependent poor children was the most 
justifiable, inasmuch as it ultimately be- 
came remunerative to the very rates 
first burdened. He looked upon this ex- 
penditure in the light of a profitable 
investment. The objection made to it 
was like that of the most benighted 
farmers, who thought avoiding all expen- 
diture the way to get rich. Whilst ex- 
pressing his gratification at the aban- 
donment of the second part of the 3rd 
clause—namely, the transfer of the pay- 
ment of school fees for pauper children 
from the school boards to the Guardians 
—he must frankly say he objected to the 
creation of a semi- pauper class that 
was involved in the abandoned para- 
graph, and in several of their recent 
That he thought a wrong 
principle to go upon. He took it that 
a man who received support out of the 
pockets of others for any of the neces- 
saries of life—shelter, food, or education 
of his children—-was a pauper. But he 
hoped that this Bill, as well as all mea- 
sures for the education of the poor, would 
rather be calculated to elevate them from 
paupers toindependence and self-reliance , 
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There should be no connection between 
the workhouse and the national school. 
He hoped that the industrial and refor- 
matory schools would become an organ- 
ized part of the national education of 
this country. There was a lingering 
heresy which still kept them, mixed up 
as they were, connected with two other 
departments, and neither with the de- 
partment they properly belonged to. 
The right hon. Gentleman had wanted, 
by the dropt clause, to propitiate the 
League, but had failed in doing so; and 
he trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would perceive now, if he had not done so 
before, that it was a hopeless task to 
attempt to conciliate those who were de- 
termined never to be satisfied ; but with 
a sacrifice of more than he would give 
up—namely, to get schools away from 
the religious bodies who had hitherto 
made and supported them. More- 
over, in his view, it was not worth while 
to attempt to satisfy the demands of a 
clique who were daily losing ground in 
public estimation. The Bill, as altered, 


might not do much, but what it did was 
likely to prove useful; and if it failed 
to carry out the first intention of its 


authors he was sorry, but he thought 
they should not lose the Bill on that 
account. 

Mr. SALT said, that owing to the 
alteration which had been made in the 
Bill in the course of the evening, it was 
impossible to pronounce at once a de- 
cided opinion as to what was likely to be 
its effect. He might, however, observe 
that he did not share in the objection 
urged by those who contended that an 
amending Bill ought not to be introduced 
before the original measure had practi- 
cally come into full operation. The Bill 
of 1870 made a great change in our 
educational system, and it was only 
natural that it should require early 
amendment. But then ample time 
should be given to consider the Amend- 
ments proposed, while as to the proposal 
under discussion, his view was that it 
was not sufficient for the purpose in- 
tended, although it might be good so far 
as it went. He should be glad, there- 
fore, if the right hon. Gentleman would 
withdraw the Bill altogether, and be 
satisfied with merely passing through 
the House one of a departmental cha- 
racter this Session. The main objection 
to the Bill, however, was raised from 
the position of the ratepayer, on whom 
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it was said that it would lay large addi- 
tional burdens. There was no doubt 
that of late years there had been grow- 
ing up in connection with education a 
great expenditure which was not open to 
public criticism, or to discussion in that 
House, and with respect to which the 
ratepayer was absolutely helpless. That 
expenditure was ve on him by the 
sole and irresponsible will of a great 
Department; and it was an expenditure 
which, according to recent accounts, 
reached no less a sum than £325,000, of 
which £28,000 was spent in elections, 
£64,000 in the administration of school 
boards, while a sum of £62,000 came 
under the head of other expenses for 
which no explanation had yet been 
offered. And it should be borne in 
mind that the case was one in which 
there was, practically, no appeal; for 
that which was called an appeal in the 
Act of 1870 was a pure delusion. The 
Department, if a certain number of the 
inhabitants of a locality complained that 
the claims made upon them were too 
heavy, might send down an officer to 
report on the matter; but it decided on 
the report without any control being 
given over its decision. There was an 
instance occurring in his own borough— 
Stafford—to which he would advert by 
way of illustrating his argument, and 
because he might not have another op- 
portunity of entering a protest with re- 
spect to it. The school board in the 
borough of which he was a Member had 
succeeded in reconciling all parties, and 
had done their work efficier‘tly. They 
had recently had a demand from the 
Education Department to build schools 
for the accommodation of 1,052 children; 
but at the same time, upon making 
inquiries, they found that they had in 
the existing schools vacancies for 402 
children. The Department said it was 
necessary to supply school accommoda- 
tion in the elementary schools for one- 
sixth of the population ; but that was 
mere theory. A gentleman who had 
been long engaged in the practical busi- 
ness of education stated that, after an 
experience of many years, he had never 
succeeded in getting into his schools 
more than one-twelfth of the population. 
For his own part, he believed that one- 
tenth was much nearer the figure, and if 
that were the case what was the use of 
building school accommodation for one- 
sixth? Moreover, their own Inspector, 
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an active and respected officer, stated 
his belief to be that the greatest number 
of children who were not in the schools, 
and who ought to be in them, was only 
12. When these figures were made 
public, as they must be, their effect 
would be to make the people say they 
would pay no rates. In the evidence 
given by the Secretary of the London 
School Board, before a Committee of the 
other House, that gentleman said, taking 
round numbers, that there were 100,000 
vacancies in the schools of the metropolis. 
The Department required the school 
board to provide accommodation for 
200,000 children, and the calculations of 
the Secretary himself made out that it 
was necessary to build schools for 100,000 
children, and that this would cost 
£1,100,000. The Department required 
that there should be new schools built in 
London for 200,000 children, at an ex- 
pense of £2,200,000 on the rates, when 
there were actual vacancies in the 
schools for nearly 100,000 children. 
During the last 20 or 30 years under the 
old system, which had been more suc- 
cessful than it received credit for being, 
they had been dealing with the best class 
of workmen and peasants, who were, 
more or less, willing to send their chil- 
dren to school. Now, however, they 
were coming to the lower strata, and 
rightly so, because it was worth any 
trouble and expense to get them into 
their schools ; but they would be dealing 
with a class more scattered, more shift- 
ing in their habits, more difficult to get 
at, and often hating instruction and re- 
ligion. Were they to proceed upon 
theories and figures which practical men 
did not support, and to make the people 
pay for the building, at an enormous 
cost, of schools which would never be 
filled? The Secretary of the London 
School Board, in a light and airy way, 
said he only went for new accommoda- 
tion for 100,000 children, which would 
only cost £1,100,000, or a halfpenny in 
the pound, for 50 years. So that the 
property of two generations was to be 
mortgaged to build schools that would 
never be filled. If the people were to 
be forced to expend money needlessly in 
that way, the effect would be that the 
cause of education instead of being pro- 
moted would be thrown back 40 or 50 
years. He had felt great hesitation as to 
how he should vote on that Bill. He 
had come down to the House with the 
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intention of voting for the second read- 
ing; but he found that the Bill had 
been thrown into a new shape, so dif- 
ferent from what it was at first, and so 
uncertain in its results, that he thought 
the best course was delay, and the only 
way to achieve delay would be by voting 
against the Bill. No Notice had been 
given of this change which the measure 
had just undergone, and he had had no 
opportunity of communicating with his 
constituents to ascertain their feeling 
upon the subject. It was necessary that 
both the House and the country should 
have further time for reflection. He 
should give his vote against the Bill 
with extreme reluctance; but he should 
do so in the hope that if this measure 
was lost the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Forster) would introduce a purely De- 
partmental Bill for the present Session, 
and leave the difficult and momentous 
questions which had arisen to be dealt 
with after’ more mature consideration 
had been given to them. 

Mr. H. RICHARD: * I cannot say 
that I feel any great interest in this 
Bill one way or the other. It seems to 
me a poor and peddling measure, and 
as an Amendment of the Education Act 
of 1870 utterly insufficient and unsatis- 
factory. I admit the Government was 
in great difficulty in any attempt they 
might make to amend the Act. But it 
was a difficulty of their own creating. 
In my opinion, that Act was built upon 
false lines from the beginning. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
undertaking to construct a system of 
national education, chose—in the face of 
all entreaties and remonstrances ad- 
dressed to him by those who were his 
fastest political friends, and who had 
hoped that he would have worthily re- 
presented their principles and feelings 
in the Councils of the Queen—to frame 
his whole measure in such a way as to 
make it not. national but sectarian. 
Such a representation coming from me 
may be regarded with suspicion, because 
I am thought by some to be an extreme 
man on this question. But I will give 
you the opinion of one who is not open 
to that exception, a member of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist body, who are not es- 
teemed political Dissenters. The Rev. 
William Arthur—perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished and influential minister of 
that powerful denomination — at the 
meeting of a special representative com- 
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mittee appointed by Conference to con- 
sider this matter, which met in London 
in December last, thus described the 
measure of 1870— 

“What with the remission of fees, with the 
subsidizing of the denominational schools, with 
the deferring of the time for stopping the 
building grants, and with the increase of 50 per 
cent, he (the right hon. Gentleman) held out 
such a stimulus as this country never had before 
for the moneyed people to rise and buy out of 
the hands of the Government the right to con- 
trol, by education, the religion of the poor. I 
say that was a transaction that burnt a mark 
into the memory of honest men. Such a turn 
given to the Bill altogether altered the condi- 
tions of it, and constituted the denominational 
part of the Bill, the national system, attempting 
to make the national part of it, the supplement 
and the exception.” 

I have always regretted that the Prime 
Minister—who I believe has far sounder 
and broader views of what a system of 
national education should bethan the Vice 
Presidentofthe Council, and whoseregard 
for the interests of religion is certainly 
quite as much above suspicion as that of 
the right hon. Gentleman—did not with 
a firmer hand control his wilful and re- 
bellious lieutenant. He would not then 
have witnessed what he now witnesses— 
the alienation of his friends and the ex- 
It was im- 


ultation of his opponents. 
possible not to be struck with the recep- 
tion accorded to this Bill when it was 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman 


three weeks ago. All the cheers with 
which it was greeted came from the 
other side of the House, and the shouts 
of exultant and derisive laughter with 
which the few words of disappointment 
as to the character of the measure, 
uttered by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) and my- 
self were received from the same quarter, 
ought, I think, to have awakened some 
misgiving in the heart of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Not that I blame the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in the least. They 
have the best right in the world to 
triumph. They have found in the ranks 
of the Liberal Government a more per- 
fect instrument for their purposes than 
they could have found in their own. 
Nay, I will go further, and express my 
firm conviction that if the party opposite 
had been in office, and had taken in 
hand to frame a scheme of national 
education, we should have had from 
them a more fair, just, and liberal mea- 
sure than has been given to us by the 
present Government. I think I have 
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some good ground for this conviction. 
I have read a speech made by the Duke 
of Marlborough when he was at the 
head of the Education Department under 
the Government of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli). And I was struck 
with this fact—that all the references 
made by the noble Duke to what is 
called the religious difficulty and the 
scruples of the Dissenters were most 
respectful and considerate, and he 
went so far as to say that if schools 
were ever supported out of the rates, 
they must be purely secular schools. I 
will give the House his own words. 
Describing various plans that had been 
suggested for meeting the educational 
wants of the country, he comes to ‘the 
plan of raising rates over limited areas 
and for local purposes.” The noble 
Duke then proceeded— 

“ Here we are met with a very great difficulty 
in regard to what shall be the denomination of 
the schools. I see no conclusion, no escape out 
of the difficulty that would be created by such 
a plan, other than that of the schools being 
secular schools. That is the proposal made by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe), who has, I 
think, fairly viewed the difficulties of this posi- 
tion. He has seen that if you have schools sup- 
ported by local rates, whether they be few or 
many, it would be exceedingly difficult to escape 
from the position that they. must be secular 
schools. I do not think we are at present pre- 
pared to adopt a system of purely secular schools 
supported out of public rates.”’—[3 Hansard, 
exci. 115.] 

Besides which, I must say for hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, that so far as I know, 
they never asked for those portions of 
the Act which have given to the scheme 
its distinctly denominational character. 
Nobody asked for the extension of time 
for building grants. Nobody asked for 
the 25th clause. Nobody asked for the 
additional grants to denominational 
schools. Indeed, I remember the hon. 
Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) 
mang an able speech on an Amend- 
ment I moved, objecting among other 
things to the proposed increase of grants 
to denominational schools, in which he 
stated that if there had been nothin 

else but that in my Amendment he would 
have supported it, and expressly on this 
among other grounds—that ‘‘ nobody 
had, as far as he was aware, ever asked 
for an increase of the grant.” All these 
clauses of the Act were gratuitous con- 
tributions of the right hon. Gentleman 
towards the extension and development 
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of the denominational system. I am at 
a loss to conceive for what purpose the 
right hon. Gentleman introduced the pro- 
posal to transfer the payment of the fees 
of indigent children from the School 
Boards to the Board of Guardians. 
Whom did he hope to conciliate by such 
a proposal? In his speech on intro- 
ducing the Bill, he referred to ‘‘ many 
persons whose opinions the Government 
were bound to respect,’ and whose views 
they were most anxious to meet by this 
alteration. Who are those persons? Not 
the party opposite, whose Minister of 
Education he is, for I suppose they are 

erfectly satisfied with the 25th clause. 
Not the Nonconformists, for no sooner 
was the idea bruited six months ago 
than most explicit representations were 
made to the Government that such a 
mode of dealing with the question would 
be regarded by them rather as an ag- 
gravation than a relief of the grievance 
of which they complained. The change 
did not in the slightest degree touch the 
objection of principle raised by the Non- 
conformists. As it is expressed in some 
resolutions passed by a portion of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own constituents 
at Bradford— 

“The objection of the friends of religious 
equality is not to a particular agency by whiclt 
such an appropriation of public money is made, 
but to the principle of the payment of rates 


to denominational schools by any and every 
agency.” 


I need not dwell further on that since 
the right hon. Gentleman has been 
obliged to withdraw that part of his 
scheme because there was a general in- 
surrection against it through the whole 
country. Now if the House will bear 
with me a little longer I should like to 
say a few words on another part of this 
question in which I feel a very deep in- 
terest, and in respect to which I am 
anxious to set myself right with the hon. 
Gentleman opposite and with the House 
—, I mean the question of re- 
igious instruction in day-schools. I do 
not question the perfect sincerity of those 
who maintain that religious instruction 
should be given in day-schools. I be- 
lieve many of them are prompted by 
the purest motives—by genuine anxiety 
for the moral and spiritual interests of 
the people of this country. But why 
should they not accord the same credit 
for sincerity and purity of motive to us 
who hold that religious instruction can- 
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not without great injustice be given in 
schools supported out of public money ? 
It is not a pleasant thing to make pro- 
fessions of regard for religion in this 
House. It may well appear ostentatious 
and offensive to many. But we are 
driven to it by the accusations brought 
against us out-of-doors by men of high 
position. Dukes and Marquesses and 
Bishops are continually charging us with 
trying to deprive the people of this coun- 
try of religious education. Some time 
ago I received a paper at the head of 
which were the respectable names of the 
hon. Members for Halifax (Mr. Akroyd) 
and Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright), in 
which all who do not agree with the 
Educational Union as to the way in which 
schools should be conducted are branded 
as ‘‘the enemies of religion.” Sir, I 
repel the imputation. I am not an 
enemy of religion. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that, without religion, with- 
out the hopes it inspires, without the 
consolations it affords, without the pro- 
spects it opens out before us— 
“ Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more.” 


But there may be a difference of opi- 
nion as to when and by whom religion 
should be taught. Indeed, I cannot 
better set forth the views of what is 
called the secular party than in the 
words of one whose opinions, especially 
on the education question, will be heard 
with respect on all sides of the House— 
I mean the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington). 
Speaking in this House some years ago, 
the right hon. Baronet said :— 


“Tt is not the object or intention of the secu- 
lar party to deprive the children of England of 
religious education. I believe their object is 
quite the reverse. I believe that so far from 
that being the case, the gentlemen who are most 
prominent as the leaders of the secular party 
are as sincere and zealous, and as deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of religious instruc- 
tion, as those who profess to belong to the reli- 
gious party. I believe that the difference be- 
tween the religious and secular party is not so 
much a difference of principle as it is a differ- 
ence of time and place. The most eminent 
members of the secular party, looking at the 
sacred nature of religious instruction, think 
that school is not the best place for imparting 
it, and that, above all, schoolmasters, speaking 
broadly and looking at the character of school- 
masters, are not the men to whom they could 
safely trust religious instruction. I cannot deny 
that there is force in this view, though I must 
confess my own opinions are on the other side.” 
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I have to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man for this just and candid exposition 
of the sentiments of those who hold the 
views of the secular party. The prin- 
ciple for which you contend—that reli- 
gious instruction should be given in 
State-aided and rate-aided schools, and 
that the conscience of the parent should 
be the test of what that religious in- 
struction should be—is one, I maintain, 
altogether incapable of consistent and 
logical application. You cannot carry 
it out without inflicting gross and mani- 
fest injustice, and involving yourselves in 
endlessand inextricable embarrassments. 
Look first at the injustice. What is the 
position of the State in this matter, or of 
any authority which the State may callinto 
existence and empower to act on its be- 
half? I will answer in the language of 
the great literary organ of the party op- 
posite—TZhe Quarterly Review. In a 
singularly able and liberal article, which 
appeared in that periodical more than 
20 years ago, when reviewing Dr. 
Hook’s celebrated pamphlet, the writer 
says :— 

“The State, according to the existing consti- 
tution of these realms, can make no exclusive 
grants from the public purse. Her Majesty is 
the Sovereign of her whole people, whatever 
their religious creed. Parliament represents 
alike the Churchman, the Roman Catholic, the 
Independent, the Unitarian. Revenue raised 
for purposes of education, whether from the Con- 
solidated Fund or by local assessment, is paid 
alike by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
follower of Johanna Southcote. The State 
being absolutely precluded from all partial as- 
signment of its funds for the benefit of one re- 
ligious community in forming a plan of popular 
education, must take one of two courses; either 
it must exclude religion altogether, or it must 
find some neutral ground, some conciliatory 
plan on which the State teacher may inculcate 
certain points of religion without giving rational 
offence to any.” 

The writer then proceeds to say that all 
that can be done in schools for the 
nation is not to teach religion so much 
as to diffuse a certain religiousness of 
spirit through the school. Now, Sir, I 
look upon the passage I have just read 
as to the relation which the State bears 
to all classes of its subjects, as perfectly 
just, and as indicating clearly the wrong 
that is done by the appropriation of 
public money to the support of denomi- 
national teaching. But I go further, 
and say that you cannot apply your prin- 
ciple without doing dishonour to religion 
itself. You have a vast Empire, com- 
prising all varieties of religious faiths. 
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The time will come when you will have 
to care for the education of all these 
people. You have within your domi- 
nions millions of Mohammedans, of Hin- 
doos, of Buddhists; and must you, in 
deference to the principle that the con- 
science of the parent must be consulted, 
teach all these faiths in schools sup- 
ported at the public expense? If you 
did that, do you imagine you would be 
thereby honouring religion? You would, 
in effect, be putting in the mouth of a 
Christian State the memorable dictum 
of Gibbon that all religions are equally 
true to the vulgar, equally false to the 
philosopher, and equally useful to the 
State. But there is no necessity to go to 
the East for an illustration of the difficulty 
which besets your principle. You can- 
not, you do not carry it out in Ireland. 
During the discussions that took place 
on the University Education (Ireland) 
Bill there were some curious and edify- 
ing acknowledgments which some of us 
on this side of the House watched with 
great interest. The hon. and learned 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. C. E. 
Lewis) in his able maiden speech, told 
us that he had come fresh from con- 
tact with his constituents, and that 
the one charge they had impressed 
upon him was to protest against and 
resist denominational education. He ap- 
pealed to us below the gangway to be 
faithful to the cause of undenominational 
education, in apparently perfect uncon- 
sciousness that the appeal should have 
been addressed, not to us, but to his 
Friends who sat behind him. Buta 
much higher authority, as the hon. and 
learned Member for Derry will, I am 
sure, allow me to say, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy) stated 
in most explicit terms that we were 
obliged to deal with Ireland on the prin- 
ciples of secularism. Indeed, as my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the City of Oxford (Mr. Harcourt) 
said later in the discussion, he talked 
pure League for a quarter of an hour. 
It was very gratifying to me and to 
many others who greatly respect and 
honour the right hon. Gentleman, to 
find him thus beginning to come to his 
right mind on this subject. It is true 
he applied some unsavoury epithets to 
secular education. But that does not 
signify. Epithets are but words; but 
he lent the sanction of his name and 
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authority to the principle. The case 
now stands thus: hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site and some on this side of the House 
declared that religious instruction is with 
them a matter of principle. Itis not all 
a question of expediency but conscience. 
To omit religious instruction from edu- 
cation is to them something dreadful— 
a wrong to the child, a violation of the 
conscience of the parent, and a dishonour 
to religion itself. Véry well. But how 
comes it to pass that what is a solemn 
principle on one side of a narrow channel 
ceases to be a principleon the other side 
of the same narrow channel. No one will 
venture to say that it is right to have 
denominational education in thiscountry, 
because the greater share of the teach- 
ng falls into the hands of the Church of 
England, and the Church of England 
teaches truth, and that it is wrong to 
have it in Ireland, because the greater 
share of the teaching falls into the hands 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
Roman Catholic Church teaches error. 
That is the principle which forms the 
very basis of religious persecution, be- 
cause it endows the State with the right 
and power to decide what is truth and 
what is error in religion, and to distri- 
bute its favours accordingly. Besides 
which it is not open to the Church of 
England to make that reply if it were so 
disposed, because in these daysthe teach- 
ing of the two Churches is to a large 
extent absolutely identical. Have not 
the two Archbishops just proclaimed 
that there is a considerable minority 
both of the clergy and laity who are 
desiring to suppress the principles of 
the Reformation, so that the very ex- 
istence of our national institutions for 
the maintenance of religion is imperilled. 
What was it that wrecked the principal 
Government measure of this Session ? 
Nothing but want of clearness, con- 
sistency, and courage on this subject of 
religious education in institutions sup- 
ported by the State. The defeat of the 
University Education (Ireland) Bill was 
the Nemesis of the English Nonconfor- 
mists. Why was it that our accom- 
plished and adventurous pilot, who had 
guided the vessel with such consummate 
courage and skill through so many shoals 
and straits, on that occasion steered her 
on the rocks? Because he saw the Vice 
President of the Council, like a spectral 
apparition in the offing—brandishing in 
his face the English Education Act—for 
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undoubtedly the denominational cha- 
racter given to the English Education 
Act had enormously aggravated the dif- 
ficulty of the Government in dealing with 
Irish education. I have said that the 
course you have taken will involve you 
in great and constant embarrassments. 
The right hon. Gentleman has made the 
Committee of Council a sort of Supreme 
Court of Appeal to decide between con- 
tending religious sects, and they are 
already beginning to find out the per- 
plexities in which that involves them. 
A case has lately occurred at Croydon. 
The school board in that town have pre- 
pared a sort of manual of devotion for 
the use of the school. In that manual 
they have inserted 11 collects from the 
Common Prayer Book. Some of the 
inhabitants have memorialized the De- 
partment on this subject, contending 
that in introducing these collects there 
has been a violation of the 14th clause 
of the Act which interdicts the teaching 
of formularies distinctive of any parti- 
cular denomination. I have examined 
these collects, and there is nothing in 
any of them that I personally should ob- 
ject to use. But there are persons who 
strongly object to them, and others who 
regard their use as a manifest infraction 
of what is called the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. The appeal has, however, 
been made in vain and ‘‘ my Lords” 
decline to interfere. But if the con- 
tents of the Prayer Book of the Church 
of England are not to be regarded as 
formularies distinctive of a particular 
denomination, will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman publish a Minute, defining 
for the guidance of school boards what 
is a ‘formulary distinctive of a particu- 
lar denomination ?”’ Then the Depart- 
ment has had another correspondence 
with the Rev. Dr. Rule on behalf of the 
committee of the Protestant Alliance in 
reference to the books used in Roman 
Catholic schools, and again ‘‘ my Lords” 
have refused to do anything effectual. 
This is only a taste of the work that 
awaits them as a Court of Appeal. I 
believe the very difficulties in which you 
will become entangled; and from which 
there is no other escape, will ultimately 
drive you to the adoption of the prin- 
ciple for which we contend — that of 
united secular and separate religious 
instruction. And allow me to say that 
this principle is nothing new in the 
history of the educational legislation of 
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this country. The Queen’s Colleges 
established by Sir Robert Peel in 1845 
were based distinctly and avowedly on 
that principle, and the Irish system of 
national education was originally in- 
tended to rest upon a similar basis. 
Nothing could be more explicit on this 
point than the declaration of Lord 
Stanley. In his first draft the plan of 
the Government was described as one of 
‘‘ combined literary and separate re- 
ligious education, each department alto- 
gether to exclude the other.” And the 
same statesman, speaking in this House 
in September, 1831, in introducing his 
measure said— 

“The plan which he had in view would, for 
the future, afford the people of Ireland the ad- 
vantages of a combined literary, and a separate 
religious education. Experience teaches, that 
endless controversy must arise from any attempt 
to give religious instruction to children of dif- 
ferent religious persuasions.’”’—[3 Hansard, vi. 
1257.] 

But I am told that the conscience of the 
parent must be respected. I confess I 
fail to see the grievance alleged in this 
matter. Here is a number of people 
who absolutely neglect the education of 
their children—allow them to grow up 
in ignorance and barbarism in the heart 
of civilization. The State said they 


should no longer be permitted to do 
this, but should be compelled to send 
their children to a school where they 
would receive instruction in the elements 


of useful knowledge. And I cannot see 
that such people have any hardship to 
complain of, because such wholesome 
and salutary instruction was not com- 
bined with the teaching of their own 
peculiar religious views. It was very 
much as if a parent who neglected to 
provide food for his children and left 
them to starve, and was offered a loaf 
of wholesome bread should object to re- 
ceive it unless he were also supplied 
with a bottle of wine. And then the 
argument as to the conscience of the 
parent as put forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman was singularly one-sided. It 
is understood that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is willing to apply compulsion 
without school board schools. What 
would be the result of that? There 
are hundreds, probably thousands, of 
parishes in this country in which there 
is only one school, and that a Church of 
England school. And what is to become 
of the conscience of the poor Methodist 
or Nonconformist in that case? It may 
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be a school in which the children are 
taught that Dissenters are heretics and 
schismatics, that the Methodist chapel is 
the way which leads to perdition, that 
Dissenting ministers are Korahs, Da- 
thans, and Abirams whom the earth, if 
it were at all properly alive to its duty, 
ought to swallow up alive—that “ the 
sacraments as administered by Dissent- 
ers are blasphemous follies and dan- 
gerous deceits,”’ and that “the phrase 
‘Protestant faith’ indicates a ridiculous 
impossibility.’ These things are taught 
by hundreds of Anglican Churchmen in 
these days. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not care what is to become of 
the conscience of the poor Methodist or 
Dissenter in that case. He may tell me 
that he has the protection of the Con- 
science Clause. The Conscience Clause 
is not worth the paper on which it is 
written, and the right hon. Gentleman 
knows this as well as I do. [Mr. W. E. 
Forster: No, no!] Well, but the right 
hon. Gentleman has been a strenuous 
advocate for the Ballot. Why? For this 
reason, among others—that he knows 
there are thousands of cases in which 
poor and dependent men have the fran- 
chise, but dare not exercise it freely 
without the protection of secret voting. 
And I say there are thousands of cases 
in which a poor man would not dare to 
avail himself of the Conscience Clause 
by withdrawing his child from the re- 
ligious instruction. But I may be asked, 
if religious instruction is not given in 
day-schools, how is it to be provided for 
the children of the poor? I ask how 
has it been provided hitherto? . Not by 
State machinery; but by the noble sys- 
tem of Sunday schools which cover this 
land. There were upwards of 3,000,000 
of children at the present time in our 
Sunday schools. I have a strong con- 
viction that the religious instruction 
given in day schools is, both as respects 
quantity and quality, of very little value. 
You must take the child out of the 
atmosphere of the day school and place 
him in the atmosphere of home, or of 
his church or chapel or Sunday school, 
if you want to impress his heart reli- 
giously. But I shall be reminded of the 
gutter children, who have no home and 
no church or chapel to which they go, 
and I shall be asked what is to become 
of them. I answer again by saying that, 
whatever has been done for this class in 
past times has been done, not by State 
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schools, but by the voluntary exertions 
of devoted men and women who have 
been moved by the impulses of Christian 
compassion. I remember a speech made 
by the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool (Viscount Sandon), when the Ele- 
mentary Education Act was before the 
House — one of the most beautiful 
speeches I have heard in this House— 
in which he adverted to this subject, 
and said— 

“The teachers for the poor free schools were 
not obtained by money. They had in London 
30,000 children in the free ragged schools, and 
15,000 in the evening schools, There were 400 
paid teachers, and, in addition—a noble army— 
3,300 unpaid teachers, "What were the ties 
created in these schools? The unpaid teachers 
comprised in their ranks young men and women 
from shops, ladies, lawyers, doctors, tradesmen, 
and merchants—men also from that more gor- 
geous gilded chamber across their own lobby, 
and others in various positions in life, who 
worked together year after year in that gallant 
host. What, he mentioned of the metropolis was 
only an example of what they all knew was 
going on in the other large populations of the 
land.” —[3 Hansard, ccii. 838. 


I observe with regret the disposition 
there exists to lean upon State me- 
chanism instead of this living power. 
Sir, three of our most distinguished 
statesmen—the Marquess of Salisbury, 
the Prime Minister, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli)—have recently 
alluded to the dangers which they think 
assail our common faith from the en- 
croachments of a subtle philosophical 
infidelity which menaces the very foun- 
dations not only of Christianity, but of 
all religious beliefs, which ought to in- 
duce all parties to close their ranks in 
order to present a close and united front 
to a common foe. It is a remarkable, 
and, I must say, to me, a gratifying 
fact, to find such men occupying them- 
selves with such thoughts. I do not 
much share their apprehensions, for I 
can remember instances before in the 
past history of Christianity in which so- 
called philosophers had put forth very 
loud pretensions as if they were going 
to extinguish all religious faith. It was 
so at the beginning of the last century, 
when Bishop Butler stated in the pre- 
face to his ‘‘ Analogy”? that it had come 
to be taken for granted by many persons 
that Christianity is not so much as a 
subject of inquiry, but that it is now at 
length discovered to be fictitious. But 
I must say that if Christianity is to hold 
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its own, it will not be by becoming a 
ec, yg of State, not by being taken 
under the patronage of the Committee 
of Council. If the time should come 
when the Christianity of our country 
should hang its arms in faithless and 
impotent despondency in presence of 
those evils of society with which it is its 
duty to cope; if it shrinks from pro- 
viding religious instruction for the igno- 
rant children growing up in our midst, 
and throws the responsibility on the 
State, then, indeed, we shall be in an 
evil case. But I do not believe anything 
of the kind. If the Government were 
to say—‘‘ We can’t give religious in- 
struction; it is not within our province 
or competency to do so, we will give the 
children of the people what we can give, 
without trespassing on any man’s rights 
or violating any man’s conscience, the 
elements of a wholesome and useful secu- 
lar education, and we throw upon the 
Churches that represent the Christianity 
of our land—the duty and responsibility 
of teaching religion ’—if this were done, 
I believe that the Churches would rise 
to the occasion, that they would go forth 
in hallowed emulation to do the work 
given them to do, and take care that we 
should have not only an instructed, but 
a religious and Christian population. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that he desired to remove the de- 
bate from the atmosphere of religious 
polemics, in which it had become in- 
volved, and to direct attention to the 
drier subject of the proposals actually 
contained in the Bill of the Govern- 
ment. Not much more than a year ago 
a Resolution, supported by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was agreed to by a 
large majority, to the effect that— 

“The time which has elapsed since the pass- 
ing of the Elementary Education Act of 1870, 
and the progress which has been made in the ar- 
rangements under it, are not such as to enable 


this House to enter with advantage upon a re- 
view of its provisions.” —[3 Hansard, ccix. 1438.] 


It was with much surprise, therefore, that 
hardly a year after the passing of that 
Resolution, he heard the Vice President 
of the Council state it was his intention 
to introduce a Bill for the amendment of 


the Act. It was with greater surprise 
that he some weeks ago, heard the 
right hon. Gentleman, in sc, 
the provisions of the Bill, reeommen 
for adoption proposals which could not 
possibly satisfy the only persons who 
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pressed for an alteration of the law. 
But it was with still greater astonish- 
ment that he heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that evening announce his inten- 
tion to withdraw from the Bill that one 
proposal which commanded more assent 
than anything else contained in the mea- 
sure. There was no doubt that Boards 
of Guardians had the best means of 
ascertaining the condition of those pa- 
rents who applied for relief, whether that 
relief was required in order to feed their 
children, or in order to educate them. But 
he must say that, on the whole, the ob- 
jections to the removal of the payment 
of the school fees from the school boards 
to the Boards of Guardians preponde- 
rated ; for it was most dangerous to ex- 
tend the power of Guardians to grant 
relief from the rates to persons who, 
though receiving relief, were not legally 
paupers. He could quite understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman, wearied of 
religious disputes, was ready enough to 
hand them over to the President of the 
Local Government Board, who being 
a secularist in education, would look on 
these disputes with passive equanimity. 
The law sanctioned the principle that 
a parent was bound to provide sufficient 
food for his child, and therefore where 


he did not possess the means himself it 


gave him the means. Now, in certain 
parts of the country the by-laws of the 
school boards laid down the principle 
that persons should provide education for 
their children, precisely in the same way 
that the law said parents should provide 
food for them. Those persons, therefore, 
who required public assistance in order 
to perform either of these duties should 
be treated alike, as paupers; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had not thecourage 
to propose this; and, therefore, he was 
glad that the proposals with reference to 
non-pauper children were to be with- 
drawn from the Bill. The main pro- 
posals that still remained were to make 
secret voting the system for the election 
of school boards throughout the country, 
and to make Denison’s Act compulsory. 
Now, as to the first, he failed to see 
why the ballot should be adopted in 
the election of school boards in those 
parishes which were not in the metro- 
polis, or in boroughs, and where it 
would operate as an unique mode of 
election for local purposes. The ballot 
had been agreed to in the case of Par- 
liamentary and Municipal elections 
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chiefly with the view to put an end to 
corruption and intimidation; but no 
charge of corruption or intimidation had, 
so far as he was aware, been made against 
the election of any school board ; and, as 
to rioting, the only instance in which it 
had occurred was, he believed, at Lam- 
beth, where, unfortunately, the election 
was taken by ballot. He hoped, there- 
fore, to hear from the Government some 
defence of their proposal on that head, 
and if the House assented to it, that its 
operation would be limited to the same 
period as the ballot in the case of muni- 
cipal and Parliamentary elections, so that 
the whole of this unfortunate system 
of secret voting might expire at the 
same time. As to the proposal to make 
Denison’s Act compulsory, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Guardians had 
not petitioned against it. He had him- 
self, however, presented Petitions from 
many Boards of Guardians in his own 
county, and in more than one of those 
Petitions he found it stated that the Pe- 
titioners learnt with regret that the 
measure would impose a new charge on 
the poor rate for the education of out- 
door pauper children, and they reviewed 
with alarm the increase of out-door re- 
lief which the measure would necessi- 
tate. So far the Boards of Guardians 
were not in favour of making Denison’s 
Act compulsory, and he did not wonder 
at it, for now that the matter was left to 
their own discretion they did not adopt it 
in half the cases throughout the country. 
Indeed, the total payment of fees for the 
children of out-door paupers under that 
Act was, as the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. Torrens) had stated, almost 
infinitesimal. It was quite easy to un- 
derstand why the Guardians objected to 
make the Act compulsory. It would, in 
the first place, take away the discretion 
which they possessed under the present 
law, and it would, in the second place, 
introduce the principle of compulsory 
education into parts of the country where 
it was at present unknown, and throw a 
burden for the education of children 
upon the rates without the consent of the 
local authorities in places which, owing 
to voluntary action, had hitherto been en- 
tirely free from any such charge. He 
hoped, therefore, the House would not be 
led away by philanthropy from giving 
due consideration to the important altera- 
tions now proposed. He wished, he 
might add, to ask hon. Members to look 
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upon the question not so much from an 
ucational as from a Poor Law point of 
view. For his own part, he hardly 
thought it possible to make any more 
objectionable change in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law than would be 
effected by the passing of such a clause 
as one of those contained in the Bill. 
One section of Denison’s Act distinctly 
provided that it should not be made a 
condition of out-door relief that a child 
should be sent to school; but the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to repeal that 
art of the Act, and thus to place our 
Poor Law system upon a totally wrong 
basis. What was the reason for a grant 
of relief to a pauper ? Destitution. No 
man had a claim to relief unless he was 
destitute. Whether he should receive 
in-door or out-door relief did not depend 
upon whether & child was at school, but 
upon the condition of the family as to 
sickness, ability to work, and other simi- 
lar points which had been very carefully 
defined by the Poor Law Board. The 
giving of relief might as well depend on 
the ability of a child to write a copy of 
Greek verses, or pass a Civil service 
examination as upon his going to school. 
The simple question was, the wants of 
the applicant. The right hon. Gentle- 
man cited the following passage from 
the Report of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
Commission on Education :— 

“37. Thatin the case of out-door paupers, the 
Guardians be obliged to make the education of 
the child a condition of the out-door relief of 
the parents, and to pay the necessary school fees 
out of the rates.” 


But he had hardly noticed the impor- 
tant fact, that a Committee of that 
House, approaching the question from 
the Poor Law side, had arrived at 
an exactly opposite conclusion; though 
that Committee was certainly one of the 
ablest which had ever considered the 
question of Poor Law Relief. It sat for 
three or four years. The right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 


hampton (Mr. C. P. Villiers) was its 
Chairman, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie), as well as the Marquess of 
Salisbury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, were Members of it. They 
pointed out in their Report that all the 
witnesses concurred in the opinion that 
to make the provisions of Denison’s 
Act compulsory would be impractica- 
ble, and that such a proposal would be 
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contrary to the principles on which 
the Poor Law was based. The con- 
clusion arrived at by such a Com- 
mittee would carry greater weight than 
any arguments he could urge. He 
wished, however, to direct attention to 
the terms of the prohibitory Order of the 
Poor Law Board, which was enforced 
throughout the greater part of the coun- 
try, and which specified the conditions 
upon which alone out-door relief could 
be granted. Among these conditions 
were sudden and urgent necessity, sick- 
ness or infirmity of the applicant or 
some member of his family, and the 
burial of the pauper or one of his 
family. In such cases it would be 
impossible to make the grant of out- 
door relief dependent on whether the 
children were sent to school or not. But 
in those cases in which it might be pos- 
sible, if Parliament made the grant of 
out-door relief dependent on that fact 
it would be imposing compulsory educa- 
tion on the poorest class of the com- 
munity, under a penalty far more severe 
than it would dare to inflict on any 
class above them. On this account 
alone he should feel bound to vote for 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Torrens.) Again, in re- 
ference to the expense of the ratepayers, 
not only would the school fees have to 
be paid, but in many instances parents 
would require additional relief in place 
of the wages which their children might 
have earned had they not been in com- 
pulsory attendance at school. Therefore, 
we had no real test of the amount of 
the pecuniary burden the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to cast upon the 
ratepayers. But what was the object of 
passing the Bill now before the House ? 
Did anyone want it? If, as the right 
hon. Gentleman stated, certain depart- 
mental matters required legislation, he 
ought to have brought forward a depart- 
mental Bill, which might have been 
carried without opposition ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman wished to go beyond 
that, and alleged that if the present Bill 
was not passed school boards would 
drop throughout the country. Well, 
school boards might be a necessity in 
the metropolis, and in some of our 
largest towns; but, in other places, he 
did not know whether that would be a 
very great evil after all. He was unable 
to perceive, however, how such a con- 
sequence could ensue. Again, the right 
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hon. Gentleman said the measure was 
required in order to increase the regu- 
larity of attendances; but he himself 
admitted that even in the absence of 
such a measure the attendances had in- 
creased from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
since the introduction of the Act of 1870. 
It was said out-of-doors that hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House ought 
not to oppose the Bill because the Mem- 
bers for Birmingham and Merthyr dis- 
approved it. Now, nobody could be 
more opposed than he was to the views 
of the Birmingham Education League, 
but there were principles so objection- 
able that both the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site and himself might unite in opposing 
them for totally different reasons. For 
his own part, he did not want to see a 
new and utterly wrong basis established 
for the administration of the Poor 
Law, nor did he wish to see a fresh 
burden added to that which Parliament 
had, in his judgment, unfairly imposed 
on the ratepayers of the kingdom. 

Mr. DIXON said, that when he 
listened to the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Council 
on introducing this measure he had some 
difficulty in deciding whether he objected 
more to the Bill for what it proposed to 
enact or for what it left entirely un- 
touched. The House had a right to ex- 
pect that in a Bill which had been men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne, 
and looked forward to with so much 
anxiety by the Educational Reformers 
of the country, some provision would 
have been made for the universal com- 
pulsory attendance of the children in 
England and Wales. He would remind 
the House of the position in which they 
stood with reference to what, in his 
belief, was the most important of all the 
questions bearing on the education of 
the country. When the Bill of 1870 was 
introduced, the Vice President of the 
Council said that to leave the question of 
compulsion alone was to leave the chil- 
dren untaught, and to force the tax- 
payers and ratepayers to pay for useless 
schools. That remark was a wise one 
at the time, and it had been justified by 
subsequent experience. On the second 
reading of that Bill the Prime Minister 
told the House that it was not without 
an effort that he accepted the principle 
of compulsion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man regretted the necessity for it, but 
he said—‘‘ We have arrived deliberately 
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at the conclusion that it must be enter- 
tained, and in a manner that shall ren- 
der it effectual.” After two years’ ex- 
perience of the working of permissive 
compulsion the Vice President of the 
Council again told the House that he 
thought compulsion had worked well in 
England and Wales; but speaking for 
himself as the Minister responsible for 
education he said that, although he 
could not introduce such a measure in 
the previous year, he thought we should 
be ready for a general compulsory mea- 
sure this year. He was aware he was 
styled a theorist; but the Ministers of 
the Crown were not mere theorists when 
they used such language as this on im- 
portant occasions in the House of Com- 
mons. This language was based on the 
Reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, who had for many years been 
urging on the Government the absolute 
necessity of general compulsion. For 
example, in the Report for 1871, the In- 
spector, speaking of Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire, said— 

“The unsatisfactory condition of the schools 
was caused by the irregular attendance of the 
children. On this subject every one, I expect, 
is agreed as far as this—that until the children 
are induced or compelled to attend school regu- 
larly, a satisfactory progress is impossible.” 


Mr. Blandford and Mr. Bowstead, speak- 
ing respectively of Derbyshire and Glou- 
cestershire, expressed similar opinions 
in favour of universal compulsion. These 
were the official statements upon which 
the opinions of the Government were 
formed in the Session before last. The 
House had since had experience of the 
working of the compulsory system in 
our large towns. The Vice President of 
the Council told the House in bringing 
in the Education Estimate that compul- 
sion had been wisely introduced, care- 
fully carried out, and was eminently 
successful. In Birmingham in one year 


the system of compulsion had increased 


the average attendance by 50 per cent— 
namely, from 16,000 to 24,000, and he 
was told that at the present moment 
the increase in the average attendance 
reached 75 per cent. There had been 
no school fees paid by the Birmingham 
School Board. Officers had been ap- 
pointed to go round to the houses of the 
parents whose children did not attend 
school. They had paid 19,000 visits, 
and had issued 1,588 notices for non- 
attendance, It had, however, only been 
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necessary to issue 157 summonses, and 
132 mts had been fined sums varying 
from 1s. to5s. Not more than 13 warrants 
had been issued, and only four of those 
defaulting parents had been sent to 
rison for short terms. That must be 
admitted to be a satisfactory proof of the 
working of the compulsory system under 
many disadvantages, including a great 
deficiency of school accomodation. The 
cost of this system did not amount to a 
third of a penny in the pound ; and if it 
were found working so satisfactorily in 
English towns, and if it were about to 
be introduced into Scotland, was Parlia- 
ment to allow another year to elapse 
without applying it to the country dis- 
tricts ? Tn the large towns compulsion 
was the rule; in the rural districts it 
was scarcely to be seen. In the Duchy 
of Nassau he found that every child was 
taught in every town and village, and 
yet such a system was said to be impos- 
sible for England. Why wasthis? It 
was not that the country gentlemen 
really objected to education, but they 
disapproved the machinery by which 
compulsion was to be enforced? In the 
towns of England and Scotland it was 
thought impossible to carry it out except 
by school boards ; but in the agricultural 
districts it was assumed that they would 
be expensive, and any addition to the 
rates was to be resisted. But was there 
any reason to believe that the cost 
would exceed the third of a penny in the 
pound ? The cost of making the Denison 
Act compulsory would amount fully to 
this sum, yet the Birmingham League in 
vain proposed to make school boards 
universal, although the cost would not 
be greater than that of making the 
Denison Act compulsory. Suppose that 
the payment of school fees followed upon 
the appointment of a school board. A 
great deal had been said about the ex- 
tent to which the payment of school fees 
had been carried in Manchester, yet 
even there not more than one-third of a 
penny in the pound had thus been ex- 
pended. Another reason why these 
school boards had been objected to was 
that a very large and important body 
were afraid that the schools would be- 
come secularized if school boards were 
once established. The great body of 
Wesleyans had come to the conclusion 
that the right course would be—first, 
that school boards should exist every- 
where, and next, that in every school 
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board area there should be at least one 
undenominational school. If the coun- 
try were willing to adopt that plan, he, 
too, was ready to accept it. As the 
League had been more than once refer- 
red to, he might be permitted to say that 
the object of that body was this—the 
establishment of school boards through- 
out the country with compulsory attend- 
ance of the children, and the boards to 
undertake the management and super- 
intendence and payment for the secular 
education, both in their own and in the 
denominational schools. The result 
would be that the various denominations 
would be saved the entire cost of the 
secular instruction, and would be able to 
devote their time and their money ex- 
clusively to the religious education of 
the children. The managers of the 
denominational schools would continue 
religious teaching as hitherto, and there 
would be no restriction as to its nature 
and amount. It could not be said by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that the chil- 
dren would not attend the religious in- 
struction; because they had over and 
over again asserted that the parents of 
poor children were religious and desired 
religious teaching for their children. 
That plan had been already tried. He 
learnt from a letter he had received from 
a distinguished clergyman of the Church 
of England who was no member of the 
League, that he had adopted that system 
and with the best results; and, further, 
that he had many inquiries from other 
clergymen who were anxious to follow 
his example. He need not refer to the 
portion of the Bill which the Government 
had abandoned, and to which he was 
from the outset strongly opposed; but 
with respect to the proposal to make 
Denison’s Act compulsory he could not 
assent to it, because it would place the 
education of the children of the poor in 
the hands of those who disclaimed and 
protested against the trust. They should 
have school boards everywhere, composed 
of men elected specially to superintend 
the education of the district; and with 
areas sufficiently large to command the 
best men, who should carry out education 
in the way that they thought best, and 
regardless even, he would say, of ex- 

ense. The boards so constituted should 
i enabled to feel that they had the 
rates and the Government grant to fall 
back upon, so that they might be enabled 
to carry on a proper system of instruction, 
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The people ought to be able to feel that 
the schools belonged to themselves ; that 
they were paid for out of the taxes, and 
were managed by the people’s represen- 
tatives; and then there would be a na- 
tional system of education which would 
effect fully and completely the object 
which they had in view. He could not 
but apprehend that if that proposition of 
the Government were agreed to by the 
House, the principle would hereafter be 
extended, and that which the Govern- 
ment had given up now would hereafter 
be pressed upon the Legislature; so 
that in the long run they might see the 
education of all the children of the rural 
districts placed in the hands of those 
who had confessed their own incom- 
petency, and who said they did not de- 
sire to have the duty imposed upon them. 
Under these circumstances, he had to 
ask himself how he should act. He 
could not oppose a measure introduced 
for the purpose of educating a large 
number of now neglected children. e 
would simply walk out of the House in 
order that he might not have the respon- 
sibility of placing the education of the 
children of the rural districts upon a 
wrong basis. Men had said to him— 
‘‘ Are you going by your vote to prevent 
poor children being educated? If this 
measure is not passed it may be years 
before anything better is proposed. Do 
you not know that the present Adminis- 
tration is coming to an end, and that 
their successors will not carry on the 
work in a better spirit?” Having regard 
to the course which the Government had 
taken on this question, he thought it was 
his duty to advise the Liberal Members 
in the House to separate themselves 
from that course. He hoped, however, 
that the Government would next year 
fulfil the promise which they had made 
on this subject. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
should not have risen at this moment 
but that I think it necessary to bring 
back the House to the consideration of 
the subject of this Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) has, I 
believe, addressed himself to every sub- 
ject that is not in the Bill and has care- 
fully avoided touching upon anything 
that is really in the Bill. The same ob- 
servation, I think will apply to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Richard). This does not seem to me a 
fitting opportunity for discussing the 


Mr. Dixon 





question of secular education, inasmuch 
as the word is nowhere mentioned in the 
Bill. Reference has been made to some 
remarks which I made in connection 
with the University Education pegs: 
Bill, and I shall be prepared at any 
time to defend what I said on that. oc- 
casion, but it is wholly inapplicable to 
the Bill now before the House. The 
measure, as explained by the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council of Education, cer- 
tainly appears a far more complicated 
one than it really is. When I look at the 
Bill in that light it seems to have been 
exaggerated in a remarkable degree by 
almost every speaker who has addressed 
the House this evening. So far from 
this being a great Bill I consider it as 
one of the smallest on education that 
has ever been brought before the House. 
The simple question to be discussed was 
whether the Poor Law Guardians, in- 
stead of the school boards, should have 
the power of paying the school fees for 
the education of the poor children whose 
parents were too poor to pay them them- 
selves. Iam not surprised that my 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes)-who takes 
such an interest in the question of local 
taxation, should be led somewhat astray 
in his impressions as to the precise mean- 
ing of this Bill by the exaggerated views 
which have been expressed regarding 
the object or intention of the 3rd clause. 
Why, at this moment everything that 
was donecompulsorily by the school board 
can be done potentially by the Guar- 
dians. And as to the number of chil- 
dren who were kept away from any 
school, I am far from supposing that 
they are as many as some hon. Members 
supposed. My belief is that the number 
is not one-fourth of that quoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. 
E. Forster). It is absurd to suppose, 
for example, that in the case of a poor 
man who accidentally broke his leg, 
that the Guardians would be justified in 
refusing to give him any relief until he 
had sent his children to school. Acci- 
dental cases of destitution, therefore, 
such as that, cannot fairly be included 
in the statistics of pauperism. Now, I 
believe that the far greater number of 
the children of the poor have been al- 
ready collected, and go to school. Al- 
though a certain number of persons are 
chargeable to the poor rate, it does not 
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follow that their children do not go to 
school. Everyone admits that there 
are many children requiring education 
who are not sent to any school, and 
we all desire that they should be 
sent to school. Why, then should 
you object to the Guardians sending 
those children to school without cer- 
tain conditions which are sometimes im- 
possible to carry out? Why do you 
seek to check the efforts of the Guar- 
dians in this direction by requiring them 
to make the relief to the parents depend 
upon the sending of their children to 
school? JI will leave the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to settle his quarrels 
with his Friends below the gangway. 
The right hon. Gentleman must, how- 
ever, feel thankful to them for not voting 
against him. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham is willing to defer his 
quarrel with the Government until next 
year. This delay I have no doubt will, 
upon some points, be acceptable to the 
Government. There are many hon. 
Members who wish to repeal the 25th 
clause. Iam not one of those. Com- 


pulsory education may act well in some 
such cases as those to which the hon. 
Member for Birmingham adverted ; but, 


as regards the country at large, I think 
it must be introduced with some caution. 
The hon. Member has referred to certain 
statistics, but the figures are very decep- 
tive, and I find that the increase in the 
number of children attending schools 
in consequence of compulsion has been 
chiefly in infants. But it is not infants 
that we wish to compel to attend school ; 
it is the waifs and strays of society that 
we wish to see there. Then, again, on 
looking closely into the figures relied 
upon by the hon. Member, we find that 
the fluctuations in the attendances are 
perfectly enormous ; the ebb is as great 
astheflow. In this country a great part 
of our education is obtained in the school 
of life, and it is an absurdity to suppose 
that the only education that a child re- 
quires is a knowledge of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. Children require 
to be taught how to earn their livings 
and to contribute to the support of their 
families, and there is more moral good 
derived from a child earning 5s., and 
taking it to his distressed mother, than 
in all the reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic that you can teach him. The moral 
teaching of that education will bring 
greater honour, advantage, and credit to 
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the country than the teaching of which 
you make so much. Upon a question of 
this kind, being all anxious to promote 
education, and to carry out the Bill which 
is already in existence, hon. Members on 
that side of the House will not, because 
they think one clause must require some 
check or amendment in Committee, vote 
for the Previous Question and prevent 
the Bill going into Committee, but will 
allow the Bill to go into Committee and 
endeavour to remedy its defects. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he so entirely 
agreed with the argument of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) 
in favour of general compulsion that he 
should not waste time by referring to 
that part of the subject, except by-and- 
by to offer a suggestion which he thought 
would help on that system of general 
compulsion which the hon. Member and 
so many of his Friends appeared to have 
so much at heart. He had been one of 
the earliest Members of the Birmingham 
League; but many arguments had been 
put forward recently by that body with 
which he did not agree. He was the 
more anxious to express the differences 
of opinion between himself and the 
members of the League because he be- 
lieved that during the ensuing winter 
months, a sectarian agitation would be 
got up which would subject many hon. 
Members to pledges which, if fulfilled, 
would prove most mischievous to the 
cause of education. He had not been 
in favour of the Bill of the Government 
as originally introduced, and he had 
been perfectly prepared to vote, as he 
had done before, for the repeal of the 
25th clause; but he objected to the Bill 
of the Government as originally intro- 
duced for reasons very different from 
those which had been put forward by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham. 
What had been the cause of the Go- 
vernment being placed in their not very 
dignified position ? Having the problem 
before them, how to deal with the 25th 
clause, they had proposed a solution 
of it so unsatisfactory to the country 
that they were obliged to abandon it 
before their Bill came on for the second 
reading. The cause of the difficulty in 
which the Government were placed was 
an old story. They had not the courage 
of their opinions, and they were afraid 
to call a spade a spade. Why did their 
proposition meet with no support? Be- 
cause they adopted an unfortunate 
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middle course. They wished to adopt a 
system of parochial relief in the matter 
of education, and yet they wished to in- 
troduce words into their Bill to say that 
the parochial relief it was intended to 
give was not parochial relief. Was ever 
a more absurd course adopted than 
to say that the Poor Law Guardians 
should defray the cost of the children’s 
education, and yet that the parents 
should not be supposed to be receiving 
parochial relief, but some gratuity in 
the shape of a bounty or reward? If 
the strict system under which the Poor 
Law was administered were once to be 
relaxed the country would be deluged 
with pauperism. If payment for the 
education of a man’s children was not 
to be regarded as parochial relief, why 
should the payment for necessaries sup- 
plied to his sick wife or children be re- 
garded as being parochial relief? The 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
there was not a single logical argument 
in favour of calling payment for the 
education of a man’s children by any 
other name than parochial relief, and 
the country would soon come to the con- 
clusion that what was in fact poor relief 
should be designated by that term. 
There was not a member of the London 


School Board who would not say that 
the Guardians were the better judges of 
the circumstances of the parents than 


the school boards. The work of the 
latter was educational, and not to in- 
quire into the circumstances of every 
parent who applied for assistance. There- 
fore, had the right hon. Gentleman— 
acted logically, and in transferring the 
payment of the school fee from the 
school board to the Poor Law Guardians 
—declared that such payments should 
be regarded as poor relief, many of 
those who were now silent would Bs 
come forward and supported his Bill. 
He did not sympathize with the reasons 
of the League for the repeal of the 25th 
clause. When the League was _ first 
constituted he had thought that if reli- 
gious education were to be deal with at 
all there was only one logical course to 
pursue—that of adopting pure secular 
education, and he had opposed that 
wretched compromise of the Bible, with- 
out note or comment, as not likely to 
conciliate religious people, and as certain 
to alienate the secularists. He, how- 
ever, had been out-voted, and he felt 
certain that the position which had been 
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assumed was an illogical one. He was 
in favour of absolute secular education, 
and of perfect religious equality ; but he 
could not help feeling that we did not 
start altogether de novo in this matter, 
The country would never consent to the 
enormous property devoted to education 
in voluntary denominational schools 
being thrown away; and, indeed, the 
Nonconformists and others who, like 
himself, were abstractedly in favour of 
secular education, were partly respon- 
sible for many of these voluntary de- 
nominational schools. He was at a loss 
to understand how anyone could refuse 
the application to rates for denomina- 
tional education when he sanctioned it 
in Parliamentary grants. As a matter 
of common sense, what difference did it 
make in principle whether a house tax 
went in support of denominational 
schools or whether a house rate went to 
support them? How could anyone say, 
when the tax collector got £5 from him 
for inhabited house duty, and a portion 
of it went to support denominational 
schools, that his conscience was not in- 
jured, while if he paid £5 in rates, and 
a few pence went out of it in the same 
direction, his conscience was grievously 
offended? He knew there were some 
people who said that this was introduc- 
ing a -new religious inequality; but 
even those who brought forward strong 
conscientious objections to any portion 
of the rates going in support of denomi- 
national schools were not consistent. 
The Prime Minister the other night, in 
a masterly and convincing speech, proved 
clearly that if people were exempted 
from rates for a particular kind of pro- 
perty, rates were thereby compulsorily 
imposed upon other people. Who, then, 
being the strong advocates of the ex- 
emption of Sunday schools and ragged 
schools and chapels from rating, could 
fairly say that their consciences were of- 
fended by a small portion of the rates 
going in support of denominational 
schools? He spent a portion of each 
year in the town of Cambridge, and 
when there he lived in a parish where 
lately a great deal of valuable property 
which contributed largely to the rates 
was pulled down, pes in its place was 
erected a very handsome chapel, the 
foundation stone of which was laid by the 
hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. Morley). 
What was the result? If that chapel 
did not pay rates, his (Mr. Faweett’s) 
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yates would ‘be increased. He himself 
was only a moderate churchman ; but he 
obj to being compulsorily obliged 
to subscribe to a chapel. If those were 
his feelings, what must be the feelings 
of a more ardent Churchman? "What 
must be the feelings of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
for instance, if he found himself sub- 
seribing against his will to many a 
Catholic chapel? Those who raised a 
conscientious objection to any small 
modicum of rates going to support de- 
nominational education should be con- 
sistent ; and if they were, he would give 
them the opportunity by moving on the 
Report of the Rating (Liability and 
Value) Bill, thatthe exemption of chapels, 
churches, and schools from rates should 
be abolished. But -if he did so, what 
‘support should he get? Why, everyone 
knew that he would get no support at 
all? There were three unanswerable 
arguments against forcing children into 
a board school when there was a volun- 
tary elementary denominational school 
to which they preferred going, and which 
was nearer to their homes. So far as 
his own opinion was concerned, he would 
infinitely sooner see them go to a board 
school; but, first of all, there was the 
convenience of the child to be considered. 
How could anyone pretend to say, when 
there was a denominational school to 
which the parents wished the child to go 
within a stone’s-throw of its house, that 
that poor unfortunate child, perhaps 
half-clad and poorly fed, should be 


forced to go through all weathers, and 
in the snow and dirt, to a board school 
two or three miles distant in order to 
carry out the conscientious scruples of 
the ratepayers? Then there was the 


economical argument. Of course, if all 
these children were driven into board 
schools the accommodation of the board 
schools would have to be increased, and 
that would add to the cost, and make the 
ratepayers object. Thirdly, there was 
this powerful argument—that whether 
the consciences of the parents ought or 
ought not to be consulted, the matter 
should be looked upon from an educa- 
tional point of view. It would be a 
hard enough matter to carry out general 
compulsion in this country under any 
circumstances, and the experience of 
every other country proved that if the 
unwilling parent were armed with this 
plausible argument against compulsion, 





that it forced his child into a school 
against which he entertained conscien- 
tious objections, no power on earth could 
e the compulsory provisions out. It 
might be asked, what course did he in- 
tend to pursue in reference to the pre- 
sent Bill? He could not follow the 
example of the hon. Member for Birm- 
ingham (Mr. Dixon) for if a Bill was a 
bad one he thought it ought to be op- 
posed, regardless of what the public out- 
side might say, and if it was a good one 
it diol be supported, independent of 
any consequences which might happen 
to the individual Member who supported 
it. He had listened with great attention 
to the able speech of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Torrens) but he had 
not been convinced by it, and therefore 
he should vote in favour of the second 
reading of the Bill. He did not pretend 
to say that it was a complete measure ; 
but he did not think the arguments 
which had been urged against it were 
sufficient to counteract the advantages 
which the Bill, small as it was, un- 
doubtedly offered. No one who listened 
to the hon. Member for Finsbury, and 
the hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) could doubt 
what was at the bottom of their opposi- 
tion. They were both as anxious as 
himself to see these pauper children 
educated, but they said—‘‘ Don’t let it 
be done by the rates; let it be done out 
of the Imperial funds.” This was the 
old story; he had exposed its fallacy 
over and over again. It was said that 
the education of these pauper children 
by means of the rates would have a 
tendency to increase out-door relief; but 
what would be the effect of obtaining 
the money from that inexhaustible mine 
of wealth, the Consolidated Fund, and 
having it administered by men who were 
not directly interested in economy? 
Differing in toto from the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, he believed this Bill 
would discourage out-door relief. The 
lavishness with which it was admin- 
istered was responsible for no small 
portion of our pauperism, and there- 
fore he welcomed anything which would 
indirectly bring into existence an in- 
fluence to diminish it. It was notorious 
that there were people receiving out-door 
relief who ought to be in the union. 
Why did they receive out-door relief ? 
Because it was said their children went 
to. work, and therefore out-door relief was 
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cheaper, since the children supplied them 
with a portion of what would otherwise 
come out of the rates. If that induce- 
ment were removed the granting of out- 
door relief would be discouraged in a 
very important way. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury had spoken throughout as 
if this Bill was going to introduce com- 
pulsion for the first time in London ; but, 
as a matter of fact, compulsion already 
existed there. Under the present law 
every pauper child ought to be at school ; 
and therefore all that the Bill would do 
would be to give two securities instead 
of one in favour of carrying out com- 
pulsory education. In other districts 
where compulsion had not been intro- 
duced he admitted that this Bill would 
introduce the thin end of the wedge; 
and, that being so, as he was in favour 
of compulsory education, the objection 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Devon furnished him with an ad- 
ditional reason for voting in favour of 
the Bill. In conclusion he wished to 
make one suggestion to the Birmingham 
League. They were about starting an 
agitation, and he felt convinced that 
that agitation would involve them in a 
miserable sectarian squabble, which 
would not promote the intellectual de- 
velopment or assist the mental culture 
of a single adult orasingle child. If 
they would, instead, unite their force in 
favour of the League’s first object, 
general compulsion, and spend the 
winter months in advocating it instead 
of promoting sectarian wrangles, next 
year there might be a strong feeling out 
of doors which would enable Parliament 
to introduce compulsion with much 
greater success than it could if the 
League continued doing what they had 
done during the last 12 months. He 
knew these opinions would involve him 
ina considerable amountof unpopularity ; 
but he started political life caring more 
about general compulsory education than 
he did about anything else. He had 
seen no reason to change his opinions, 
and he should be pursuing an unworthy 
course of conduct if he remained silent 
when he heard a course advocated which 
would lose the great question of the 
general education of the people in the 
mists of sectarian squabbles. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the course 
which the debate had taken had saved 
him from the necessity of making more 
than a few remarks, for the arguments 


Mr. Faweett 
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against the proposition of the Govern- 
ment had been so ably answered, espe- 
cially by his hon. Friend who had just 
sat down, in a speech which, even from 
him, showed almost more power than 
any other speech of his he had ever 
heard, that it was scarcely necessary now 
to make that answer which was gene- 
rally expected from the Minister who 
was responsible for the proposals sub- 
mitted to the House. There was, how- 
ever, one remark made by his hon. 
Friend from which he confessed he did 
to some extent differ, and it would be 
hardly candid if he did not at once ac- 
knowledge the difference, and that was 
the remark applied to the Bill as it was 
originally brought forward, and to leay- 
ing Clauses 17 and 25 in the Act. His hon. 
Friend strongly opposed any remission of 
fees or payment of fees out of the rates 
not being considered parochial relief. He 
granted that there was a strong argu- 
ment in favour of that view of the ques- 
tion, but he wished to put the House in 
possession of what could be said on the 
other side. Take the case of a poor 
widow who had, by a hard and bitter 
struggle, kept herself from receiving 
out-door relief. Because they imposed 
on her the duty of having her child edu- 
cated and helped her to do it, to say that 
she had become a pauper, notwithstand- 
ing all her sacrifices—and once a pauper 
always a pauper—would be very hard 
indeed. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Dixon), though ke had made 
a remarkably fair speech, had attacked 
the Government somewhat severely for 
an omission on their part. The hon. 
Member regretted the absence of a 
general compulsory measure. He could 
only say, being as anxious for the adop- 
tion of that principle as his hon. Friend, 
that he earnestly hoped his hon. Friend 
would take home the advice of the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett). 
He was sure the more his hon. Friend 
thought over the subject, the more he 
would see that before he could get 
carried out such a proposal for general 
compulsion as he advocated—be it right 
or wrong—he would haveto wait years, he 
might, perhaps, almost say generations. 
His hon. Friend’s proposal was that the 
present voluntary school managersshould 
hand over the management of the largest 

ortion of their education to the school 

oards. He would not now give the 
reason why he should be opposed on 
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principle to that; but his hon. Friend 
must feel, as he did, that the enormous 
majority of the voluntary school ma- 
nagers would not assent to it. He was 
not surprised at the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard), 
although they hardly applied to the 
question before the House, but rather 
to the Act of 1870. He would not detain 
the House except with the most cursory 
reference to that hon. Member’s observa- 
tions upon himself. But he had rather 
to complain of the statement that his pre- 
vious course had given that hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends a right to suppose 
that his educational policy would have 
been different from what it was. The hon. 
Member for Merthyr was mistaken about 
that; for there was nothing that he had 
ever said, either in or out of the House, 
which was inconsistent with what he had 
done in 1870 or this year. The hon. 
Gentleman said that the Act of 1870 
gave a large grant to denominational 
schools. But the fact was the grant 
was to all schools, whether denomina- 
tional or not, and it was equal to all. 
Further, it was a grant simply to supply 
that aid which the original Bill contem- 
plated should be given out of the rates, 


and which it was thought better to drop. 
The hon. Member said a large extension 
of time was given for the building 


grants. That was a mistake. The Bill 
as first brought in made no cessation of 
the building grants; but, as it passed, 
it provided for their stopping at a cer- 
taintime. The hon. Member for Leices- 
tershire (Mr. Heygate) while kindly 
promising his support to the present 
Bill, brought forward a case in which 
he thought the Act as administered by 
the Department had been unjust. He 
could not then enter into the details of 
that case; but he would observe that 
they could not call local bodies into 
existence without giving them power, 
and on that ground the Department 
thought they ought to have the strongest 
possible grounds before they interfered 
with a school board that had been elected. 
He would suggest to the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Salt) that he should 
give the Bill another chance and not 
vote against it that night, but wait a 
week or so, until he had consulted with 
his constituents. The hon. Member 
said that an attendance of one-tenth or 
one-twelfth of the population was as 
large as they could fairly expect; but in 
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a town not far from Stafford he believed 
they had already succeeded in securing a 
much better attendance than that. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens) complained that the Bill pro- 
vided that children should be clothed as 
well as taught. [‘‘No, no!”] At 
least, that appeared to be the purport of 
the hon. Gentleman’s argument. There 
was, in fact, no such proposition in the 
Bill. The children would be taught but 
not clothed and fed. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes) thought the Bill would entail an 
expenditure of £500,000; but if the 
whole of those 200,000 children were 
taken into the schools, the 23d. per week 
per child would only amount to about 
£80,000. But the further relief to be 
given if necessary would not be required 
for all that number of children. Many 
of them were receiving education at this 
moment by voluntary help, and many 
also by the action of the different school 
boards. The hon. Baronet also said 
neither the prison rate nor the pauper 
rate had been diminished by the opera- 
tion of the Act. The children had not 
yet had time to become either paupers 
or criminals ; and he hoped the Act and 
this Bill would prevent their ever be- 


}coming so. His hon. Friend the Member 


for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) informed 
him that in that town Denison’s Act was 
very effectually carried out, and was 
practically compulsory. The result was, 
that while the Poor Law Expenditure of 
Liverpool fluctuated from £150,000 to 
£180,000, the cost of working Denison’s 
Act was between £500 and £600, which 
was partly if not more than compensated 
by the fact that drunken idle parents 
were deterred from going on the rates 
on the terms of withdrawing their chil- 
dren from begging, stealing, and work- 
ing in order to send them to school. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. G. 
Hardy) was correct in describing the 
present Bill as a small one. He (Mr. 
Forster) should have been very glad if 
it could have been made larger ; but, at 
the same time, he believed it to be a 
practical step in the direction of improved 
education, and he therefore hoped the 
House would accept it. 

Mr. CRAUFURD rose to address the 
House amid continued cries of ‘‘ Divide, 
Divide,” which rendered his speech in- 
audible. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 343 ; Noes 


72: Majority 271. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed ; 
considered in Committee, and reported ; 
to be printed, as amended [Bill 245]; 
re-committed for Monday next. 
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Scott, Lord H. J. M. D. Torrens, W. T. MC. 
Scourfield, J. H. 


JURIES BILL. [Br 36.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS protested 
against going on with the Bill at a 
quarter to 1 o’clock in the morning, 
and he moved that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Cross. ) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that substantially the Bill was unop- 
posed. There was only one clause op- 
posed, and he would leave that one out. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that at the 
present period of the year, the effect of 
such a Motion would be to lengthen the 
Session. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that there 
were four pages of Amendments. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Amendments really were prac- 
tically arranged. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS refused to 
withdraw in consequence of the ex- 
tremely late sitting. On Monday the 
House sat till 4 o’clock, on Tuesday till 
2, and they were to meet at 2 this day, 
it being now a quarter to 1 o’clock. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 78; 
Noes 126: Majority 48. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL moved that the 
Chairman do now leave the Chair. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER wished to remind 
the Prime Minister who had warned the 
Committee that to agree to this Motion 
would lengthen the Session, that he had 
undertaken to find a day for a measure 
which could not possibly pass this Ses- 
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sion, and which would therefore convert 
the House into a debating club. 

Mr. GLADSTONE had never said 
that he proposed to lengthen the Session 
by discussing a Bill that could not pos. 
sibly pass. It was a harsh and unfair 
thing on the part of a small minority to 
press such a Motion ; but as he did not 
wish to see a repetition of the divisions 
and late sittings of the last week, he 
would leave the hon. Gentleman to enjoy 
his victory. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE protested 
against the tone and manner of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and declared 
that it would be an act of tyranny on 
the part of the majority to attempt to 
force this Bill through Committee at 
such an hour. The Opposition had been 
sitting there during a long and ar- 
duous evening to protect the Govern- 
ment against its unruly and terrible 
children below the gangway, and at 1 
o’clock in the morning they ought not 
to be subject to such comments. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


LICENSING LAW AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

In the Committee. 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Licensing Laws of Scotland. 

Resolution reported ; — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Roperr ANstTRUTHER, Sir 
Grauam Montcomery, Sir Davin WeppEr- 
BURN, Mr. Cuartes DatrympLe, and Mr. 
Forpyce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 247.] 


REPRESENTATIVE COUNCILS IN COUNTIES 


(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burr, Bill to provide for 
the better administration of public moneys now 
levied by Grand Jury Presentment in Ireland, 
and for the establishment of Representative 
Councils in the Irish counties for the manage- 
ment of local affairs, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Burr and Mr. Catan. 


RATING LIABILITY (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The Marquess of Hartineton, 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the liability 
of property in Ireland for the purposes of Rates 
and Taxes, ordered to be brought in by The 
Marquess of Hartrneron and Mr. Secretary 
Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 246. ] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o'clock. 


Mr. J. Lowther 


{LORDS} - 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 18th July, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrs—Second Reading— 
Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000) * (222); Trea. 
sury Chest Fund* (217); Steam i 
Machines (210). 

Committee—Conveyancing (Scotland) (141-227), 

Committee—Report—Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 3) * 
(166) ; Highland Schools (Scotland) * (205). 

Report — Court of Queen’s Bench (Ireland) 
«(Grand Juries) * (224). 

Third Reading — Blackwater Bridge * (197); 
Public Works Loan Commissioners (School 
and Sanitary Loans) * (193); Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870, Amendment 
(201), and passed. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSIONERS— 
DENBIGH FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Tue Bishop or BANGOR rose to 
move that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying Her 
Majesty to refuse her assent to the 
schemes of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners for the management of the 
Free Grammar School and of the Blue 
Coat School Charity at Denbigh, in the 
county of Denbigh, North Wales. The 
school was in an altogether exceptional 
position, and ought not to be brought 
under the operation of the Act of 1869. 
This was a denominational school, and 
as such had received the annual Parlia- 
mentary grant, and therefore came 
under the exemption of the 19th clause. 
He understood that the Rector of Den- 
bigh had applied for the necessary cer- 
tificate from the Education Department, 
but he had not received it. The endow- 
ment possessed by these schools had 
hitherto extended the benefits of educa- 
tion over a very large population; but 
if the scheme of the Commissioners was 
approved of, the advantages would be 
taken from the poorer classes and trans- 
ferred to the middle and well-to-do class. 
Another effect of the scheme of the Com- 
missioners would be to sever the connec- 
tion of the schools with the Church of 
England; but they were founded ex- 
pressly in connection with that Church. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to refuse her 
assent to the schemes of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners for the management of the Free 
Grammar School and of the Blue Coat School 
Charity at Denbigh in the county of Denbigh, 
North Wales.—(The Lord Bishop of Bangor.) 
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Lorpv LYTTELTON said, that the 
legal advisers of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners and those of the Educa- 
tion Department had given opinions 
against the claim of exemption from the 
operation of the 19th section of the Act 
which the opponents of the scheme had 
set up. It was not correct to say that these 
endowments were intended solely for the 
poor—it was distinctly stated that they 
were intended for the children of the 
labouring class and poorer tradesmen. 
What was intended by the Commission- 
ers was to amalgamate these schools so 
as to make the several endowments be- 
longing to them more serviceable than 
they could possibly be under the existing 
system. He denied that these schools 
were expressly Church of England 
schools. It was true that the boys had 
been sent to the National School, and 
that some of the funds had been applied 
to building the National School. But 
this he contended was a breach of trust, 
though not an intentional one, on the 
part of the Governors. There could 
be no doubt that the education of the 
poorer class of children at Denbigh 
would be provided for by the Elementary 
Education Act; and it was proposed by 
the aid of these endowments to provide 
the district with the means of higher 
education. The scheme had been much 
discussed in North Wales and had re- 
ceived general vt po and the town 
council of Denbigh were in its favour. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY de- 
nied that in considering any scheme of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
either House of Parliament was bound 
by the precise words of the Act of 1869. 
If the terms of the Act were not pro- 
perly carried out, there was an appeal 
to the Privy Council; but it was further 
provided—without limiting the grounds 
on which the House had to exercise its 
power—that either House should have 
power to see whether the Act was carried 
out in the spirit in which Parliament 
had passed it, or whether words and 
technicalities had been taken advantage 
of in order that the Act might be used 
in a way that had never been intended. 
What those who opposed this scheme 
complained of was the same as had been 
complained of in other and similar cases 
—not that the letter but that the spirit 
of the Act had been violated. The 


school with which it was now proposed 
to deal had hitherto been regarded as 
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a Church school—the fact that the Rector 
of Denbigh for the time being had been 
appointed by the founder an ex officio 
Trustee plainly indicated his intention 
that the school should be conducted as 
a Church school. The effect of the 
scheme of the Commissioners would be 
to hand it over to the Dissenters; and 
he submitted that it was not in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Act of 1869, 
nor with any fair and honest dealing 
that a school which had hitherto be- 
longed to the Church should be handed 
over to the Dissenters. If the Commis- 
sioners proposed to give over the school 
to the Dissenting Bodies, they ought 
openly to avow it, and discuss the ques- 
tion upon that basis. The Endowed 
Schools Act, however, was not passed 
with any such purpose, and he demurred 
to any scheme by which that object 
would be carried into effect. But the 
ground that attracted his sympathy most 
on the present occasion was the opera- 
tion of the scheme in respect of the poor. 
It was said that elementary education in 
Denbigh would be cared for under the 
Act of 1870, and that middle-class 
education would be promoted by this 
scheme. But this was an elementary 
school. The noble Lord (Lord Lyttel- 
ton) said it was a school for the labour- 
ing class and poor tradesmen. He 
seemed to imagine that labourers and 
poor tradesmen were not proper sub- 
jects for an elementary school. Under 
the scheme it appeared that the tuition 
fees would amount to not less than 
2s. 6d. per week, and not more than 5s. 
Such fees, he submitted, poor trades- 
men would not be able to pay for the 
education of their children. The result 
therefore would be to throw the benefits 
of the endowment into the hands of the 
middle classes. The best way to encou- 
rage education was to treat educational 
endowments as sacred. Did they seriously 
believe that any man, anxious for a 
middle class or any other education, 
would give his money and alienate it 
from his family for ever if he knew that 
some generations hence it would be dis- 
sipated to suit the peculiar theories of 
the Lytteltons and the Robinsons of that 
day? There was another reason why 
this scheme should not be adopted. In 
a Bill now before the other House of 
Parliament it was provided that in the 
case of endowments under £100 a-year 
the Educational Department, and not 
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the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
should deal with the endowment. The 
Government had accepted that policy— 
the endowment of this school was only 
£70 a-year—yet, while their Bill was 
still before Parliament, they introduced 
a scheme in direct contravention to their 
own policy. It seemed hard upon the 
Governors of the Denbigh schools that 
they should be punished only because 
they were a little too early to come 
under the provisions of the Bill. 

THe Marquess or RIPON said, he 
did not dispute the proposition of his 
noble Friend opposite, that the reference 
of those schemes to both Houses of 
Parliament was with the view that each 
House might object if it thought that 
the spirit of the Act was not fairly 
carried out. He thought, however, that 
his noble Friend had entirely misunder- 
stood the provisions of the Act of 1869, 
and the principles on which it was 
founded. He must deny that the founda- 
tion in this case was for elementary 
education, and also that the endowment 
was under £100 a-year. If his noble 
Friend would refer to the provisions 
made by the Founder, he would find 
that he intended his endowment for the 


benefit of the children of the labouring 
class and the poorer tradesmen, and he 
distinctly laid down that the children 
should be educated separately and not 


in a public school. He (the Marquess 
of Ripon) therefore contended that the 
Governors in applying these funds to 
elementary education and sending the 
children to national schools had been 
guilty of a distinct breach of trust. On 
a former occasion the Rector of Denbigh 
took a view the very opposite to that for 
which he now contended. In 1865, a 
grant was made to the Denbigh School 
by the Department of Education. It 
was then the rule that when there was 
an endowment for elementary education, 
the amount of the endowment was de- 
ducted from the grant. Well, the De- 
partment proposed to make a deduction 
in this instance; but the Rector met 
that proposition by the statement that 
the endowment was not connected with 
elementary education. The rev. gen- 
tleman’s assertion was accepted in 1865, 
and up to the present time the managers 
had been receiving a grant of public 
money in consequence of the Rector’s 
representation that the endowment was 
not connected with elementary educa- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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tion. It was said that the scheme which 
their sae y 8 were asked to reject took 
advantages from the poor and handed 
them over to the middle-class; but he 
must point out that the scheme provided 
for exhibitions which were to be com- 
peted for in the public elementary 
schools of Denbigh. Was not this an 
effectual method of fostering and raisin 
the education of the labouring clase? 
The exhibitions would enable those who 
gained them to pass to schools of a 
higher class. By agreeing to this scheme 
an undoubted stimulus would be given 
to the educational power of this school, 
which would be greatly injured were 
their Lordships to accept the Motion of 
the right rev. Prelate. 

Lorp CAIRNS remarked that the Bill 
now before the other House of Parlia- 
ment—the Endowed Schools Act (1869) 
Amendment Bill—would exempt from 
the control of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners all schools the aggregate 
educational endowments of which were 
less than £100 perannum. Seeing that 
the educational endowment of the pre- 
sent school only amounted to £70 per 
annum—for though its income as a cha- 
rity amounted to £127 a-year, only £70 
of that was applicable to the purposes of 
education—the establishment would un- 
doubtedly come within’ that exemption 
if the Bill to which he referred had be- 
come law; and, in his opinion, it was 
unwise and unfair to allow the Commis- 
sioners to exercise with regard to this 
school a power which in a very few days 
would altogether cease. He had always 
protested against one of the views taken 
by the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
as being erroneous. The Commissioners 
seemed to consider that since the Elemen- 
tary Education Act was passed—two 
years after their own appointment— 
they were entitled to take up that Act 
and say that now that Parliament had 
provided for the elementary education 
of the country, they must direct their 
efforts to devoting educational endow- 
ments to middle-class education, inasmuch 
as the rates levied under the Act would 
provide for primary education. But this 
was an entire perversion of the spirit 
and intent of Parliament in passing the 
Elementary Education Act. What they 
intended by that was, not that it should 
be exhaustive with regard to the pri- 
mary education of the country, but that 
it should fill up any vacancies in that 


Commissioners. 
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education wherever it might be found. 
The Endowed Schools Commissioners 
went upon the reverse principle, and 
sought to increase the vacancies by ap- 
plying endowments intended for elemen- 
tary education to the purposes of middle 
class education. This, he ventured to 
say, was a breach of faith towards Par- 
liament and the country. For these 
reasons he should support the Motion 
for the Address. 


On Question? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 68; Not-Contents 46; Ma- 
jority 22. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSIONERS— 
HEATH FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Toe Marquess or SALISBURY 
moved that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying Her 
Majesty to refuse her assent to the 
scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners for the management of 
the Free Grammar School of Queen 
Elizabeth at Heath, in the borough of 
Halifax, in the county of York, and 
of all the endowments thereof. The 
only question at issue in this matter was 
whether this school was or was not a 
Church of England school. The school 
was founded by the Vicar of Halifax in 
1584, by a patent from Queen Elizabeth, 
under which the Archbishop of York 
was to have the power of making 
statutes for the management of the 
school. The school had been, since its 
foundation, a Church of England school 
on the strictest principles. As often as 
it had been dealt with by the Court of 
Chancery the consent of that Prelate 
had always been obtained, and its 
scholars had always up to the present 
time received a religious education ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Church of 
England. To all intents and purposes, 
therefore, it had been a Church of Eng- 
land school. But the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners had refused to recognize 
that character in the constitution of the 
new trust. The Vicar was no longer, as 
all his predecessors had been, one of the 
ex officio members of the Governing 
Body—the Archbishop of York dis- 
appeared; and, in fact, the school was 
filched altogether from the Church of 
England, and handed over to the chances 
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of management and co-optative govern- 
orship. He thought this scheme ought 
to be set aside. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to refuse her 
assent to the scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners for the management of the Free 
Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth at Heath 
in the borough of Halifax in the county of 
York, and of all the endowments thereof.—( The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 


THe Marquess or RIPON was under- 
stood to say that the Archbishop of 
York offered no opposition to the scheme 
of the Commissioners. Neither by the 
will of the Founder, nor according to the 
scheme settled by the Court of Chancery 
in the reign of George II., was the Vicar 
of Halifax constituted an ex officio mem- 
ber of the Governing Body, and he had 
never been one of that body except as 
an elected member. There was no de- 
sire to deprive the Vicar of his position, 
and by the present scheme not only 
the present Vicar, but every one of the 
existing Governors, was placed upon the 
Governing Body. Therefore he did not 
think the scheme was fairly open to the 
objection of the noble Marquess. There 
appeared to be a disinclination on the 
part of the Governing Body of this school 
to have an interview with the officials of 
Education Department for the purpose 
of discussing its condition with reference 
to the provisions of the Endowed Schools 
Act. He regretted that the noble Mar- 
quess should have thought it his duty to 
propose this Motion, when no complaint 
had been made with reference to the 
new plan for the government of this 
school either to Mr. Forster or to him- 
self. 

After a short discussion, in which 
Lord Cairns, the Marquess of Ripon, and 
the Marquess of Salisbury took part, 
but which was almost inaudible, 


On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 
CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(no. 141.) comMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Estates of superiority and 


property to be separate. Certain re- 
served rights shall import an estate of 


property. ) 
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Lorp COLONSAY said, the Bill 
looked like an attempt to reconcile two 
things which were in themselves irre- 
concilable — namely, the conversion of 
feu tenure and the preservation of the 
right of superiority. Hitherto the 
superiors had in law been held to be 
the proprietors of the land, subject to 
the burden of such feus as had been 
granted, and as such they had been in 
the enjoyment of important rights. That 
system had hitherto worked well. It 
was now proposed to divest the superiors 
of these rights, and to leave them only 
the name. This clause went to upset 
the existing system, to which no objection 
had been taken, but which, to judge by 
the reception this Bill had met with, was 
popular in Scotland. Men of business 
throughout the country were opposed 
to the change. Petitions against it had 
been presented from Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen, and other places in 
Scotland, where feuing was much re- 
sorted to. It was the favourite practice 
of persons who had been successful in 
trade to feu small pieces of land for the 
purpose of building dwelling-houses 
which they could call their own and of 
which they could never be deprived. 
They preferred land on this tenure to 


leases of any length; feus were rights 
in perpetuity and maintained their value 
throughout, whereas leases were tem- 
porary rights and diminished in value 


with the efflux of time. But the pro- 
visions of this Bill interfered so much 
with the safety of superiors in regard to 
feus that they would be compelled to 
limit themselves to the granting of 
leases only, which would be much less 
satisfactory to the people. Feu duties 
were at present a favourite investment, 
and money could be borrowed upon 
them on more favourable terms than on 
leases; but he was informed that since 
this Bill had been introduced this spe- 
cies of property had fallen two, three, 
and even four years’ purchase. Nobody 
in Scotland wanted this change, and for 
himself he doubted much whether it 
would be animprovement. Hecertainly 
thought that before accepting a legisla- 
tive change of this kind, there ought to 
be some Parliamentary inquiry whether 
the change was wanted. It seemed to 
him that it was a mere speculative view, 
opposed to the Report of a Royal Com- 
mission made in 1838, and also opposed 


to the opinion both of those interested | d 
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and of those who were best qualified to 
judge of the effects of such a change, 
He therefore felt bound to move the 
omission of the clause. 


Moved, to omit Clause 3,—(Zhe Lord 
Colonsay). 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that notwithstanding the high authority 
of the noble and learned Lord, he felt 
bound to differ from him. The Bill 
would certainly introduce changes in 
the existing system of land conveyancing 
in Scotland, but he did not believe that 
these changes would have any but a 
beneficial effect upon such transactions. 
It was not intended to alter substan- 
tially any of the rights of the superiors 
or their feuars. What was intended 
by the Bill was to introduce a system 
whereby those rights might be more con- 
veniently enjoyed. However, to meet 
the wishes of the noble and learned 
Lord, he had no objection to omit from 
the clause the definitions of estates of 
superiority and property, and leave only 
that portion of the clause which provided 
that estates of property should, with re- 
spect to title, be independent of any 
estate of superiority. 

Lorp COLONSAY said, this did not 
at all meet his objection. 


On Question, That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill? Resolvedin the Negative. 


Clause struck out. 
Clause 4 (Renewal of Investiture 


abolished). 


On the Motion of Lord Cotonsay, the 
latter part of the clause struck out and 
new paragraphs inserted—(Infeftment to 
imply confirmation. Implied confirma- 
tion not to affect rights of superiors to 
feu duties, &c. Action in lieu of decla- 
rator of non-entry. ) 


New clauses added. 

Clause (A.) (Corporation to pay com- 
position every 25 years). 

Clause 5 agreed to. 

Clause 6 struck out. 

Clause (B.) (Conveyance to vassal to 
operate as consolidation of superiority 
with property) in lieu of Clause 7. 

Clause (C.) (Memorandum of alloca- 
tion of property) in lieu of Clause 8. 

Clauses 9 and 10 struck out. 


Clause (D.) (Completion of title when 
eceased heir not served). 
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Clauses 11 to 20 agreed to, with 
Amendments. , 


New Clause (E.) after Clause 20 — 
(Where feu rights with casualties are 
contracted to be granted). 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 227.) 


STEAM THRESHING MACHINES BILL. 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
(No. 210.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Tae Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that the object of the Bill 
was to prevent accidents arising from 
the use of these machines owing to their 
not being properly fenced. Last year 
. 12 of those accidents occurred to women 
and children, some of them being of the 
most horrible description. The Bill, 
therefore, required that the drum of 
every steam threshing machine shall be 
provided with a sufficient fence when- 
ever it shall be in use, and inflicted a 
penalty of £10 on the owner of the 
machine for not so providing it. Another 
clause provided that if any person suffers 
bodily injury in consequence of default 
of the owner of the machine, after notice 
in writing has been given to him by an 
Inspector of Factories that such machine 
is dangerous, such owner shall be liable 
to a penalty of £50. The measure 
was very much needed, and the Govern- 
ment had been strongly pressed to bring 
itin. There was ample precedent for it 
in their factory legislation; and alto- 
gether there was sufficient justification 
for its introduction, even at this late 
period of the Session. It had been sug- 
gested that it was necessary to give 
some time to enable the fencing to be 
effected before the Bill came into full 
operation, and the Government would 
therefore consider, before the Committee 
was taken, what the length of that time 
should be. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2*.— 
(The Earl of Morley.) 

Toe Duxe or BUCKINGHAM 
thought that five or six months should 
be given for the putting up of the re- 
quisite fencing. 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


GAS AND WATER WORKS FACILITIES 
ACT (1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl Cowper.) 

(no. 201.) THIRD READING. BILL PASSED. 


Bill read 3* according to Order. 


Lorp REDESDALE moved an 
Amendment restricting the increase of 
rates to cases where the companies could 
prove, that in spite of careful economy, 
they were likely to incur a loss. 


Amendment moved, Clause 7, line 25, 
to leave out (‘‘ with a view to prevent 
undue loss.’”’)—( Zhe Lord Redesdale.) 


Eart COWPER said, that the com- 
panies’ dividends having been limited 
while the price of materials was low 
they were entitled to increase their rates, 
provided the dividends obtained by the 
increase did not exceed 5 per cent. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND also 
thought the increased price of coal en- 
titled companies to increase their rates 
so as to secure dividends of 5 per cent. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, the com- 
panies had had a monopoly, and in 
many cases the works were expensively 
carried on. Some companies still earned 
dividends with low rates. 


On Question, that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill? 
Their Lordships divided :—Contents 13 : 
Not-Contents 9; Majority 4. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at half past Ten 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 18th July, 1873. 


MINUTES.) —Sztecr Commirrer — Report — 
Public Departments (Purchases, &c.) [No. 311]; 
Locomotives on Roads [No. 312]; Coal 
[No. 313]. 

Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (No. 6) * [244]. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 
Rating (Liability and Value) (re-comm.) [205- 
250]. 

Pheses le as amended—-Local Government Board 
Ireland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
No. 2) * [229]. 

Withdrawn—V aluation * [147]. 





608 Canterbury Cathedral— 
The House met at Two of ‘the clock. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL—ALLEGED 
“ PILGRIMAGE.”—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, with reference to the 
recent pilgrimage of Roman Catholics to 
the tomb of Saint Thomas a Becket, 
Whether he is aware that the Reverend 
A. J. Christie, a Jesuit Priest, was per- 
mitted to have the exclusive use of Can- 
terbury Cathedral while lecturing, for 
above an hour to a large concourse of 
pilgrims in eulogy of the abbots, monks, 
and priests of old who built and were 
connected with that Cathedral, and in 
disparagement of the Protestant Refor- 
mation; and, whether he deems it ex- 
pedient that any and what steps should 
be taken to prevent the recurrence of 
such proceedings ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I need hardly 
observe, Sir, that I have no authority 
which enables me to give to my hon. 
Friend any account of the proceedings 
which occurred in Canterbury Cathedral 
on the occasion in question; but as an 
old College friend of mine has been 
canon of that Cathedral for some 30 
years, I wrote to him, and mentioned 


this Question, and said if he gave me 
any information I should be happy to 
communicate it to my hon. Friend. 


Well, Sir, after a careful perusal of 
my friend’s letter in reply I have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that, as far as I 
can see, there are only two suspicious 
circumstances connected with the case. 
One is, that a body of Roman Catholics 
did visit the Cathedral of Canterbury 
upon a day which seems to be in some 
manner connected with the memory of 
St. Thomas a Becket; and the other is, 
Sir, the colour of the paper which they 
issued, containing the announcement of 
the projected visit, and which seems to 
have some mysterious connection with 
his martyrdom. [Laughter.]| In all 
other respects I think my hon. Friend 
will consider my answer satisfactory. 
The facts are these :—In the first place, 
there was no ‘pilgrimage.’ A local 
paper referred to this visit as a “ pilgri- 
mage,” but the Roman Catholic priest 
of the congregation which exists at 
Canterbury put a letter into that paper 
stating that it was simply a visit of 
pleasure and not a religious ceremonial. 
Then as regards the conduct of the Dean 
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and Chapter, I am not aware, and I have 
not been informed, that there was an 

exclusive use of Canterbury Cathedral. 
The gentlemen to whom my hon. Friend 
refers very judiciously paid their visit 
during the hours when the Cathedral is 
open to the public, and they, of course, 
were not excluded. There is no limita- 
tion as to the particular number of per- 
sons, and I hope there never will be, 
who may enter our cathedrals; and they 
went—and I cannot blame them for it, 
under the guidance of a gentleman, who 
it appears is a Priest, and has made him- 
self thoroughly conversant with the 
history of a great deal of the extremel 

interesting matter that is connected wit 

that great metropolitan church. But I 
am told they behaved themselves in a 
mostunexceptionable manner ; they made 
no assumptions whatever. They en- 
deavoured apparently to get what they 
could from the lecture of Mr. Christie, 
and I am sure the hon. Gentleman would 
think them quite right, as he himself - 
shows great interest in obtaining infor- 
mation in this House. I am told there 
was nothing whatever in the conduct of 
the visitors, nor, as far as my informant 
knows, in their language which could 
give offence to anyone. I hope that, 
upon the whole, is a pretty satisfactory 
account of the matter. My hon. Friend 
asks me whether any steps will be taken 
hereafter to prevent the recurrence of 
such proceedings. I can only under- 
stand two modes of preventing the re- 
currence of such proceedings, one is to 
shut the cathedrals against the public. 
But as one of the great triumphs, as I 
may call it, ina small way that has been 
achieved in recent times is, that whereas 
the cathedrals used to be shut against 
the public, they are now thrown open 
free of fee or cost of any kird, except 
where much inspection of valuable monu- 
ments may be required, for whose safety 
it may be requisite to levy a small fee, I 
think it would be a very great pity to 
reverse that practice. The other mode 
would be to administer a religious test, 
which I do not think would be satis- 
factory, and I doubt whether it would 
be effectual. Moreover, there is very 
great reason for doubting it; for al- 
though many Roman Catholics belonged 
to this party, yet I believe it is a fact 
that a considerable number of Protes- 
tants also were so injudicious as to be 
anxious to be present and themselves 
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take advantage of the lecture. I wish, 
at all events, to appear not disinclined 
to give my hon. Friend the information 
he asks for. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I am extremely 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and perhaps he will allow me to ask 
him this Question—Do I understand 
that I, who take a great interest in St. 
Thomas 4 Becket, might be allowed to 
address a number of persons in Canter- 
bury Cathedral ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no autho- 
rity in Canterbury Cathedral; but I 
have no doubt, if my hon, Friend likes 
to issue an advertisement of this charac- 
ter—to have a party come down and 
give them the same kind of useful in- 
formation as that which appears to have 
been given on this occasion—that he 
would receive the same courtesy and 
kindness which they received, and which 
I believe is afforded to all who visit that 
Cathedral. 


IRISH LAND ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mason TRENCH asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland has, under the 
sixty-third section of the Irish Land 
Act of 1870, directed any and what sums 
to be paid to the clerks of the peace for 
the additional duties imposed upon them 
by that Act; and, ifso, whether he can 
state how soon the issue of the additional 
salaries to those officers will be author- 
ized, and what has been the cause of 
the delay in approving of them ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the question with respect 
to the remuneration of clerks of the 
peace for additional duties imposed on 
them by the Act had been answered 
yesterday. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
RULES AND PRACTICE OF THE HOUSE, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HERMON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, looking to 
the fact that the House could not be 
made till one o’clock on Wednesday last, 
it is the intention of the Government to 
sgpropaate the remaining Wednesdays 
of the Session for the despatch of Go- 
vernment Business ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, we are very 
desirous, and I believe it would be for 
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the convenience of the House, to obtain 
as large a portion of time as possible for 
Public Business during the remainder of 
the Session. At the same time, that 
must be done within the rules and pre- 
cedents which I find are applicable to 
eases of this kind. It has been usual to 
ask the House to give up Tuesday even- 
ings to the Government about three 
weeks before the termination of the 
Session, and as I hope the Session will 
terminate within three weeks or some- 
what less from the present time, it would 
not be unreasonable to ask the House 
for the remaining Tuesday evenings. 
There is, however, on the Notice Paper 
a Motion for Tuesday evening of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett), who intends to ask the 
House to agree to a very important 
question with respect to the distribution 
of seats and matters connected there- 
with. That may constitute a reason 
why we should not ask for that par- 
ticular evening; but my impression is 
that, on the whole, viewing the period 
of the Session, the House would not 
be disposed to entertain it, or think 
it a practical proposal at the pre- 
sent time, particularly as a Bill stands 
for Wednesday which has stood on 
the Paper for several months, which 
should be discussed, and the discussion 
of which will give my hon. Friend the 
opportunity of advancing all he wishes 
on the question. If, however, my hon. 
Friend wishes to bring it on, of course 
he will be at liberty to do so; but the 
Government must meet the Motion with 
a direct negative. I do not think, then, 
it would be quite fair to ask for next 
Wednesday, because it would not be 
quite conformable to usage, and I do 
not wish to go beyond usage. The 
practice appears only to have been to 
ask for the very last Wednesday in the 
Session. I hope the hon. Member will 
approve that method of proceeding. I 
believe my hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton is out of town; but after this 
~ intimation, I shall probably give 

otice on Monday that on each remain- 
ing Tuesday evening Government Orders 
have precedence. 

In reply to Mr. R. N. Fow er, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped 
the prospects of the Session would justify 
the Government in asking that Wednes- 
day, the 30th of July, should be given 
to Government Business, 
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THE VALUATION BILL. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. AssHeton Cross, 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he was re- 
luctantly obliged to withdraw the Valua- 
tion Bill, in consequence of the advanced 
period of the Session. 


METROPOLIS—BETHNAL GREEN 
MUSEUM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether it be 
intended immediately, or if not imme- 
diately, when, to put the land within the 
iron railing now surrounding the Mu- 
seum at Bethnal Green into proper 
order ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, that in- 
structions had for some time been given 
to lay down the piece of land within the 
railings of the Museum with turf, and 
he hoped it would soon be done. 


TRELAND—THE LETTER-MULLEN 
COASTGUARD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether he 
can now give the House an explanation 
of the circumstances attending the arrest 
and imprisonment for eight days of John 
Larkin, one of the chief witnesses against 
the coastguard in the Lettermullen 
shooting case; and, whether the Govern- 
ment is aware that this man was im- 
prisoned on the charge of perjury upon 
the sole testimony of the person already 
awaiting his trial for manslaughter, and 
at a time when Larkin had voluntarily 
visited Galway for the purpose of ob- 
taining his salvage money, thirty miles 
from where the inquest had been held, at 
which the accused person said Larkin 
had perjured himself ? 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, he had received a report on 
the subject from Mr. Hill, the resident 
magistrate in Galway, and he did not 
think he could answer the hon. Member’s 
question more briefly than by reading 
an extract from that report. Mr. Hill 
stated that John Larkin was brought 
before him charged with being drunk 
and disorderly in the public streets of 
Galway, and was fined 5s. and costs, or 
in default, seven days’ imprisonment. 
Immediately after his conviction for the 
above offence, Lieutenant Drew, of the 
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Royal Navy, tendered an information, 
in which he charged Larkin with having 
committed wilful and corrupt perjury at 
the coroner’s inquest, and added that 
he had reasonable grounds to believe 
that Larkin was about to leave the coun- 
try, and upon that information, tendered 
in open Court, he (Mr. Hill) considered 
it his duty to remand Larkin to the 
next petty sessions, but he subsequently 
went to the gaol and informed Larkin 
that he was ready at any time to take 
ordinary bail for his appearance. No 
one appeared to bail him, and when he 
was brought up on the remand warrant 
eight days after, he got one man to enter 
as security for his appearance at the 
petty sessions, and he was forthwith dis- 
charged. Having appeared at the petty 
sessions, he was fully committed for trial 
at the next Galway Assizes for wilful 
and corrupt perjury, bail being offered 
and accepted for his appearance. He 
(the Marquess of Hartington) did not 
know that there was anything in that 
statement absolutely inconsistent with 
that contained in the question of the 
hon. Member; but he was unable to 
perceive that the resident magistrate, 
under the circumstances, could have 
acted otherwise than he did. He trusted 
that pending the trial, which would take 
place next week, there would be no 
further discussion on this subject. 


ARMY—ROYAL MARINES AND ROYAL 
MARINE ARTILLERY. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HENRY SAMUELSON asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, with 
reference to his statement of June 30th, 
that— 

“A proposal to grant the identical promotion 

to the Royal Marine Artillery which had been 
granted to the Royal Artillery had never been 
placed before the Admiralty, and, therefore, he 
never had an opportunity of consenting or re- 
fusing,” 
Whether Petitions or Memoranda were 
not received by the Admiralty in 1872 
from the Senior First Captains serving 
(1) at Head Quarters, (2) in the Channel 
Fleet, and (3) in the Mediterranean, 
praying for the same promotion which 
had been granted to First Captains in 
the Royal Artillery; and if such Peti- 
tions were received, whether he has any 
objection to state what answers were 
given to them? 
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Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, that 
Memorials were pai ee from three 
First Captains serving at Head Quarters, 
in the Tanta Fleet, and in the Medi- 
terranean in the course of July, relative 
to the general position of the Royal Ma- 
rine Corps. They were only individual 
Memorials, and dealt, not exclusively 
with the position of the Royal Ma- 
rine Artillery, but generally with the 
position of the Royal Marine Corps; 
nor did they pray, as a_ practical 
remedy for the grievances complained of, 
the same promotion which had been 
granted to First Captains in the Royal 
Artillery. The answer given to them 
was, that proposals had been made to 
the War Office, in which the Admiralty 
endeavoured to remedy the position both 
of the officers of the Royal Marine Artil- 
lery and ofthe Light Infantry. But the 
officers themselves never suggested that 
any difference ought to be made in their 
position. 

Mr. HENRY SAMUELSON asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If it is 
true, as stated in the ‘‘Times”’ of the 
7th July, that— 


“ There is considerable discontent at present 
existing among the officers of the Royal Marine 
Artillery at the Head Quarters of the Corps at 
Eastney, Portsmouth, at what they consider the 
unjust way they are treated for promotion in 
comparison with Officers of the Royal Arti 
stationed in Portsmouth garrison. It is averred 
that many Officers of the Royal Artillery have 
been promoted to Majorities over the heads 
of Marine Artillery officers, where the latter 
have had very much greater length of service ;” 


And, whether the allegation contained 
in the last sentence is a true one? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, that 
all he could say on the subject was that 
he had’ received a Memorial from an 
Artillery officer at Eastney, Portsmouth, 
expressing dissatisfaction. No doubt, 
the officers of the Royal Marine Artillery 
felt dissatisfied at being superseded in 
certain cases by the officers of the Royal 
Artillery. The allegations of discontent 
were so far correct. On the other hand, 
as he had endeavoured heretofore to ex- 
plain, the officers of the Royal Marine 
Artillery were never treated on different 
grounds in respect of promotion from 
those on which the officers of the Royal 
Marines and of the light Infantry were 
treated. If promotion were granted to 
the officers of the Royal Marine Artillery 
now in the same way as had been 
granted to officers of the Royal Artillery, 
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those officers would supersede the officers 
of the light Infantry, with long services, 
and in thus endeavouring to redress one 
grievance they would be establishing 
another. The Admiralty had applied to 
the War Office for the rank of major, 
both for the Royal Marines and the 
light Infantry, but the objection of the 
War Office was that such a concession 
would have the effect of superseding a 
large number of the officers of the Line. 
A compromise, however, was being 
effected which he trusted would give 
satisfaction to all parties concerned, and 
by it the Government had met the 
grievance as far as they could. 


RATING (LIABILITY AND VALUE) 
(re-committed) BILL—[Brtu 205.] 
(Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Hibbert). 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 15th July. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 

Clause— 

Valuation of land used as plantation, &c.) 

e gross value of any land used for a 
plantation or a wood, or for the growth of sale- 
able underwood, or for both such purposes, shall 
be estimated as follows :— 

(a.) If the land is used only for a planta- 
tion or a wood, the gross value shall be 
estimated as if the land were in its natu- 
ral state, and let for agricultural or 
grazing purposes without any trees grow- 
ing thereon ; 

(b.) If the land is used only for the growth 
of saleable underwood, the gross value 
shall be estimated as if the land were let 
for that purpose ; ° 

(c.) If the land is used for the growth of 
trees and of saleable underwood, the gross 
value shall be estimated either as if the 
land were used only for a plantation or 
wood, or as if the land were used only 
for the growth of the saleable underwood 
growing thereon, as the assessment com- 
mittee may determine,)—(Mr. Stansfeld,) 

—brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 

Amendment proposed, in sub-section 
(a.) line 3, to leave out the words “in 
its natural state.””—(Mr. Goldsmid.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘in its natural state’ stand part of the 
clause.” 


Mr. STANSFELD explained that the 
words of the sub-section would be taken 
in their natural sense, and in the case 
of land used for, a plantation or wood, 
the value of the land would be assessed 
simply as if the trees were not there. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


x 
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Coroner, RUGGLES BRISE moved, 


as an Amendment, in line 5, to insert 
after “natural” the words ‘‘ or unim- 
proved.” He said if they were not 
inserted the clause would introduce a 
new principle into rating—namely, that 
you were not to be rated on what you 
have, but on what you ought to have. 
Many woodlands, indeed, would be rated 
at less than they were at present under 
the word ‘natural’? only. What he 
and his hon. Friends complained of was, 
that land such as that alluded to was 
rated at its full value before any money 
was laid out upon its improvement. At 
the same time, there were many lands 
which, through long rest and the deposit 
of leaves, would, if cultivated, be as 
valuable as the lands by which they were 
surrounded ; but the clause as it stood 
would require that these should be rated 
without any consideration for the outlay 
which would be required to bring the 
lands into a state of cultivation; and 
that suggested the question how far the 
principle was to be carried, and whether 
fens and marsh lands were to be assessed 
at that which might be made their value 
by a large outlay. 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, after 
the word “ natural,’’ to insert the words 
‘‘ or unimproved.” —( Colonel Brise.) 


Mr. HENLEY said, he was not pre- 
pared to say whether the words proposed 
to be added would cover the difficulty. 
Upon consideration,-however, he thought 
the words ought to be inserted. He 
would wish to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man introduce into the measure some 
provision for making allowance for bring- 
ing the soil into cultivation, not that that 
would do away with all injustice, but it 
would render it less unjust. There would 
not be much difficulty in dealing with 
little bits of woods ; but the clause would 
involve injustice in its application to 
large masses of woodland which could 
not be cultivated without large outlay 


for grubbing, farmhouses, and water | & 


supply, which in some cases there was 
great difficulty in procuring. 

Mr. CLARE READ thought the word 
‘‘natural”’ might meet all the right hon. 
Gentleman had in view, because the as- 
sessment committee would have very 
little difficulty in arriving at a just con- 
clusion by applying the word “natural” 
in its natural sense, That word would 
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give more information than the word 
‘‘unimproved.” Farm buildings were 
not natural improvements. Where there 
was woodland surrounded by arable land 
people were very likely to consider it of 
the same value as the land by which it 
was surrounded ; whereas the one when 
the trees were removed was in its natu- 
ral state, and the other in an improved 
condition. They therefore should not 
be rated on the same scale; and when 
the woodland came into cultivation, it 
was but reasonable that an allowance 
should be made for the capital to be in- 
vested, with the view of bringing about 
that result. But as the words proposed 
by his hon. and gallant Friend could do 
no harm, and might do some little good, 
ee hoped the Government would accept 
em. 

Mr. STANSFELD opposed the 
Amendment, and considered the word 
“natural,” being a comparative ex- 
pression, met all the difficulties of the 
case. 

Mr. HERMON, in supporting the 
Amendment, suggested that it would be 
better to use the word ‘‘ unreclaimed,” 
as having reference to the great cost of 
clearing the land of stumps and roots 
when the timber was cut down. 

Mr. HIBBERT, on the part of the 
Government, said, he would accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CANDLISH complained that the 
time of the House should have been 
taken up in the discussion of a matter 
so trivial, and opposed the Amend- 
ment. He should press the matter to 
a division. 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 154; 
Noes 21: Majority 133. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause— 
(Valuation and rating of rights of shooting, 
c 


(1.) Where any right of fowling, or of shoot- 


ing, or of taking or killing game or rabbits is 
severed from the occupation of the soil and is 
not let, and the owner of such right receives 
rent for the land over which such right is exer- 
cised, the said right shall not (save as in this 
section mentioned) be separately valued or rated, 
but the gross value of the land shall be estimated 
as if such right were not severed, and the occu- 
pier of the land were entitled to exercise the 
same ; 
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2.) In the following cases, namely,— 

a Where any right of fo oe, or of 
shooting, or of taking or killing game or 
rabbits is let to some m who is not 
the occupier of the land over which such 
right is exercised, or 

(b.) ere the owner of any right of fowl- 
ing, or of shooting, or of taking or kill- 
ing game or rabbits severed from the 
occupation of the soil does not receive 
rent for the land over which the right is 


exercised, 
the owner of the right may be rated as the 
occupier thereof ; 

(3. brs the Lean value of ~ land 
occupied under any lease or agreement existin; 
at the commencement of this Act is inctensed 
by reason of the gross value of such land being 
estimated in pursuance of this Act as if the 
right of fowling or shooting, or taking or killing 
game or rabbits, were not severed from the occu- 
pation of such land, the occupier of such land 
shall be entitled during the continuance of such 
lease or ent to deduct from any rent he 
may pay for such land, or to recover as a debt 
from the person to whom such rent is payable, 
the amount of any poor or other local rate pay- 
able by such occupier in respect of such increase 
of rateable value, and any. payments so autho- 
rised to be deducted shall be a good discharge 
for such amount of rent as is equal to the 
amount of such payment, and shall be allowed 
accordingly ; 

(4.) Every assessment committee, on the ap- 
plication of the occupier of any land who is 
authorised by this section to deduct any part of 
any rate, shall certify in the valuation list or 
otherwise the increase in the gross value and 
rateable value of such land by reason of the 
same being valued in pursuance of this section 
as if the right of fowling or of shooting, or of 
taking or killing game or rabbits were not 
severed from the occupation of such land ; 

(5.) Where the occupier is authorised by this 
section to deduct from any rent any sum in re- 
spect of any increase of rate, the person re- 
ceiving such rent shall have the same right of 
appeal and objection with reference to such rate 
and to the valuation of the hereditament in 
respect of which such rate is payable as he 
would have if he were the occupier of such 
hereditament ; 

(6.) The owner of any right of fishing when 
severed from the occupation of the soil may be 
rated as the occupier thereof ; 

(7.) For the purposes of this section the per- 
son who, if the right is not let, is entitled to 
exercise any right of fowling, of shooting, or of 
taking or killing game or rabbits, or of fishing 
when severed from the occupation of the soil, 
or who, if the right is let, is entitled to receive 
the rent for the same, shall be deemed to be the 
owner of such right,”—(Mr. Stansfeld,) 


—brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 

On Question? ‘That the Clause be 
added to the Bill,” 

Mr. STAPLETON moved, as an 
Amendment, in sub-section 2, division 
(b), after ‘‘exercised,” to insert the 
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words “‘either the tenant or.” His 
object was to ensure that where the 
owner of any right of shooting, &c., 
severed from the occupation of the soil 
did not receive rent for the land over 
which the right was exercised, either 
the tenant or the owner of the right 
might be rated as the occupier thereof. 

Mr. MUNTZ thought that there would 
be considerable difficulty in settling who 
was to pay the rent under the clause. 
In his opinion they should rate the 
shooting. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted. 


Mr. J. 8. HARDY moved, as an 
Amendment, in sub-section 3, line 1, 
after ‘‘land,’”’ to leave out ‘‘ occupied 
under any lease or agreement existing 
at the commencement of this Act,’”’ and 
in line 6, after ‘‘ entitled,’ to leave out 
“during the continuance of such lease 
or agreement.’”’ His wish was that not 
only during the existence of any lease 
or agreement, but also in the absence 
of any lease or agreement, the tenant- 
farmers should be entitled to deduct from 
the landlord on the next payment of rent 
the amount of rate paid in respect of the 
increase of rateable value caused by the 
gross value of the land being estimated 
as if the right of shooting, &c., were not 
severed from the occupation. 

Mr. STANSFELD expressed his will- 
ingness to accept the Amendment, on 
condition that words should be inserted 
with the view of making the arrange- 
ment subject to any future contract or 
agreement between the landlord and the 
tenant. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN thought 
the rate for game should be paid by 
the landlord, he therefore opposed the 
Amendment. 

Coronet BARTTELOT feared that 
such an Amendment would not be for 
the interest of the tenant, because it 
would lead to the re-valuation of estates 
and an increase of rents. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On Question? That the Clause be 
added to the Bill. 

Lorpv HENRY SCOTT protested 


against the principle of the clause, and 
contended that all land should be as- 
sessed irrespective of the purposes for 
which it was used. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


X 2 
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On the Motion of Mr. Sransretp, 
new clauses (Rating of property oc- 
cupied by local authority); (Saving of 
special enactments as to valuation); and 
(Repeal of 43 Eliz. c. 2, as to saleable 
— agreed to, and added to the 

ill. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, considered. 


Mr. COLLINS, in rising to move a 
new clause, providing for exemptions 
from rating of public elementary schools, 
said, he desired to put the non-board 
schools on the same footing as the board 
schools, and the elementary schools on 
the same footing as the ragged schools 
with respect to exemption from rating. 
If it were right to exempt Sunday and 
ragged schools, which were not a public 
necessity, the case in favour of public 
elementary schools was far stronger, be- 
cause the State ordered the latter to 
exist, and their existence was a saving 
of the money of the ratepayers. 


Clause (Exemption from Rates of 
Public Elementary Schools,) — (Mr. 
Collins,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


On Question? That the clause be 
now read a second time, 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT, who. had on the 
Paper a new clause of a similar kind, 
supported the Motion. A great portion 
of the property of the country was 
exempt from taxation, such as places of 
worship and public roads, and therefore 
the only thing to be considered was, 
whether the exemption now proposed 
was a fair one. He contended that it 
was. Whatever the State required to 
exist must be considered a public neces- 
sity. The country could go on without 
hospitals ; for if there were none, the man 
who could not be treated in his own home 
could go to the workhouse infirmary. 
But the law said that elementary schools 
must exist, and they should therefore be 
exempted from rates. Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. C. Reed) were 
present, he (Mr. Talbot) would claim 
his vote on the ground that these 
public elementary schools were used as 
Sunday schools. There was no benefi- 
cial occupation ; on the contrary, such 
schools were rather a source of loss to 
the managers. In some cases, the 
managers had to pay, not only a poor 
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rate and a highway rate, but a school 
board rate as well. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he wished to 

remind the House, that that was not a 
Bill to create exemptions, and such being 
the case, he maintained that the case of 
public elementary schools was entirely 
different from that of Sunday and ragged 
schools, which were exempt under the 
provisions of the Act of 1869; and the 
Bill merely allowed that exemption to 
continue. His hon. Friend, however, 
desired to extend the number of ex- 
emptions; but after the feeling ex- 
pressed by the House in favour of 
rendering all property liable to rating, 
the Government could not consent to this 
proposal. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE denied 
that the Bill did away with all exemp- 
tions. It did not remove the exemp- 
tion of Sunday and ragged schools, 
which might be considered the luxuries 
and fancy articles of elementary educa- 
tion. That being so, it would be most 
unfair that the great class of schools 
which by the Act of 1870 had been 
elevated into the position of national 
institutions should be liable to rates. He 
could.see no logic or consistency in the 
exemption of the less necessary institu- 
tions, and insisting on the rating of the 
more necessary. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that elemen- 
tary schools were often the private pro- 
perty of the owners and conducted for 
their profit. It might be illogical to 
exempt Sunday and ragged schools ; but 
the country had determined that they 
should be exempted. But if elementary 
schools should also be exempted, where 
were they to stop? There was no wish 
in the country for that unjust exemption, 
and he considered it mischievous and 
absurd. 

Mr. DIMSDALE said, he thought 
that if Sunday schools, which were 
principally supported by Nonconformists, 
were exempted, and elementary schools, 
which were principally supported by 
Churchmen were not, an advantage 
would be given to Nonconformists which 
was denied to members of the Church of 
England. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that every pub- 
lic elementary school received a grant 
equal to half its expenditure from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but Sun- 
day schools and ragged schools did not 
receive a farthing. 
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Mr. SCOURFIELD said, on the con- 
trary, that many of such schools received 
no public money whatever. He believed 
the refusal of exemption in this case 
would increase the difficulty of passing 
the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that after all 
their labour, he feared the Bill had got 
plenty of anomalies, if not of injustices, 
in it, and those who wished it to have a 
chance in “another place”’ should be 
anxious not to send it up bristling with 
more anomalies than need be. Ina 
matter of that kind, it would strike 
everyone as an anomaly that one class of 
schools should be rated and another 
free from rate. He could not see why 
ragged schools ought to be exempted 
and public elementary schools rated, 
more especially when it was considered 
that the latter were in 19 cases out of 
20 used as Sunday schools, and there- 
fore he should vote for the clause. 

Mr. STANSFELD rose to say in the 
most unmistakable manner, that it was 
impossible for him to assent to the 
clause, and he was not tempted by the 
suggestion that by doing so he might 
facilitate the passage of the Bill in 
“another place.” It was not necessary 
for him to satisfy the House that Sun- 
day schools ought to be exempted in 
order to justify him in refusing the 
clause. When the Bill was introduced 
it contained a clause abolishing the per- 
missive exemption of Sunday schools, 
but hon. Members knew that they were 
compelled in this instance to yield to 
superior force. There was all the dif- 
ference between continuing a statutory 
exemption which already existed and 
creating another by a Bill the object of 
which was to abolish all exemptions. 

Mr. REED said, understanding that 
reference had been made to himself 
during his absence, he wished to ex- 
plain that the object of the proposal 
which he made in 1870 was, that one- 
half the Sunday schools in the country 
should be placed on the same footing as 
the other half. All the Sunday schools 
attached to churches and chapels were 
previously exempt from rates, and a 
legal question having arisen with re- 
spect to the others, it became necessary 
to settle the matter by legislation. He 
did not come to the House to ask for 
exemption as a new thing in the case of 
Sunday schools. 


{Jury 18, 1873} 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 91; Noes 
130: Majority 39. 

Clause 6 (Abolition of exemption of 
property used for local Government 
purposes). 

Mr. CAWLEY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in line 40, to leave out from 
‘‘otherwise’’ to end of clause. That 
qualification of the clause was surplus- 
age, and the last three words were an 
invitation to the assessment committee 
to invent or imagine any purpose for 
which, in private hands, a building 
would command a high rental. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
40, to leave out from the word “ other- 
wise’’ to the end of the Clause.—(J/r. 
Cawley. ) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left.out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. STANSFELD said, the clause 
had been drafted by the best legal 
ability the Government could command, 
and he could not consent to any altera- 
tion. At best the words objected to 
were mere surplusage, and could do no 
harm. 

Mr. GOLDSMID suggested that the 
omission of the last three words, ‘for 
any purpose,” would meet the difficulty. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he had no 
objection to the omission of the words 
‘“‘for any purpose,” as verbal Amend- 
ments which he would at a later stage 
propose would, if adopted, secure that 
the object of the clause should be at- 
tained. 

Mr. HENLEY was glad the words 
were to be omitted, as, if they were sur- 
plusage, as he thought they were, their 
retention might lead in the carrying out 
of the Bill to mischievous results. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Sransrexp, 
Amendment made by leaving out, at 
the end of the clause, the words “for 
any purpose.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Payment of poor and other 
local rates for Government property, 
and scheme for defining and valuing 
the same). 

Mr. CAWLEY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to omit lines 28 to 35, inclusive, 
containing words which provided that 
the acquisition, appropriation, and use 
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of Government hereditaments should be 
taken into consideration by the assess- 
ment committee in dealing with the 
rating of Government property. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
27, to leave out from the word “ men- 
tioned,” to the word ‘“ together,” in 
line 36.—( Ur. Cawley.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 147 ; Noes 
42: Majority 105. 

Mr. CLARE READ hoped the Go- 
vernment would adopt some mode of 
rectifying an omission in the Bill with 
regard to the liability of a tenant to as- 
sessment in the case of timber. He had 
moved an Amendment on the subject 
which the Government were willing to 
accept, but through some oversight it had 
not been inserted in the amended Bill. 
He only asked in this case what was ad- 
mitted in other cases—namely, that the 
tenant should be entitled to deduct any 
increase of rates arising out of the opera- 
tion of the Bill from the landlord. 

Mr. HENLEY hoped the Bill would 
be reprinted before the third reading. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, it was pro- 
posed to read the Bill a third time on 
Monday, and in the meantime it would 
be reprinted. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next, and to beprinted. [Bill 250. ] 


And it being now ten minutes to Seven 
of the clock, the House suspended its 
Sitting. 


House resumed its sitting at Nine of 
the clock. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


MERCANTILE MARINE—LOSS OF LIFE 
AT SEA. 
MOTION FOR A COMMISSION. 


Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE rose to 
move—- 

“That it is expedient that a Commission be 
appointed to inquire and report to the Board of 
Trade as to the practicability of stowing con- 


Mr. Cawley 
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veniently in Passenger Ships such a number of 
Refuge Boats or Rafts, or other insubmergible 
appliances, as may be sufficient in their aggre. 
gate ir ere to receive all on board in the event 
of accidents to the ships.” 


The right hon. Gentleman was address- 
ing the House in support of his Motion, 
when— 


Marine. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Nine o'clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 21st July, 1873. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament —'The 
Lord Lytton, after the death of his father. 
Pusric Buis—First Reading—Rating (Liability 

and Value) * (231). 

Second Reading—Consolidated Fund, &c. (Per- 
manent Charges Redemption)* (198); Re- 
vising Barristers * (218). 

Select Committee—Report—Metropolitan Tram- 
ways Provisional Orders [No. 228]; Pollution 
of Rivers. 

Report — Metropolitan Tramways Provisional 
Orders * (139-229); Pollution of Rivers * 
(59-230). 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 3) * 
can ;. Court of Queen’s Bench (Ireland) 

Grand Juries) * (224), and passed. 


Royal Assent—Canonries [36 & 37 Vict. c. 39]; 
Canada Loan Guarantee [36 & 37 Vict. c. 45]; 


Thames Embankment (Land) [36 & 37 Vict. 
c. 40]; Shrewsbury and Harrow Schools Pro- 
perty [36 & 37 Vict. c. 41]; Tithe Commuta- 
tion Acts Amendment [36 & 37 Vict. c. 42]; 
Indian Railways Registration [36 & 37 Vict. 
c. 43]; National Debt Commissioners (Annui- 
ties) [36 & 37 Vict. c. 44]; Sites for Places of 
Religious Worship [86 & 387 Vict. c. 50]; 
Railway and Canal Traffic [86 & 387 Vict. 
c. ‘ai Blackwater Bridge [36 & 37 Vict. 
c. 46]; Blackwater Bridge (Composition of 
Debt) ies & 37 Viet. c. 47]; Public Works 
Loan Commissioners (School and Sanitary 
Loans) [36 & 37 Vict. c. 49]; Elementary 
Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. 4) [86 & 37 Vict. c. cxxxvii]; Elemen- 
tary Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. o} [86 & 37 Vict. c. cxxxviii] ; Elemen- 
tary Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
a 6) [86 & 37 Vict. c. cxxxix]; Local 
overnment Provisional Orders (No. mi & 
37 Vict. c. exl]; Local Government vi- 
sional Orders (No. 5) [86 & 37 Vict. c. cxli]. 
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THE LATE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 
AND LORD WESTBURY. 


Tue Duce or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, before I proceed to the task I 
have undertaken on the present occa- 
sion, I cannot forbear from alluding to 
the very great loss this House and the 
country have sustained since our last 
meeting. We have lost two of our most 
distinguished Members, who since Friday 
last have passed to their rest. My 
Lords, one of them was a noble and 
learned Lord who had attained probably 
the highest rank which it is possible for 
a layman in this House to occupy, and 
he had done so by commanding talent 
and great eloquence. The other was a 
man whom, for a great many years, I 
had the privilege and gratification of 
claiming as one of my most intimate 
personal friends, whose genial and 
social talents were such that his removal 
from among us will long be lamented 
by a vast number of sorrowing friends. 
My Lords, I do not think that on the 
present occasion it is right or proper 
that I should dwell further upon this 
melancholy subject. I should not have 


felt it just to myself if I had remained 


altogether silent. 


OFFICERS OF HER MAJESTY’S ARMY 
—ABOLITION OF PURCHASE. 
ADDRESS FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


THe Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
had now, pursuant to Notice, to move 
an humble Address to Her Majesty for 
the issue of a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the allegations of officers of 
Her Majesty’s Army in reference to 
grievances which they state they suffer 
consequent upon the abolition of Pur- 
chase. He had refrained till this very 
late period of the Session from bringing 
forward the Motion in the hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would see 
fit to recommend the appointment of a 
Royal Commission as their own act, and 
because he was most unwilling that the 
discipline and the management ofthe 
Army should be made a subject of dis- 
cussion in either House of Parliament. 
We had not as yet ‘‘nationalized” our 
Army—it still continued to be the Army 
of the Queen, and was commanded and 
managed by officers appointed by Her 
Majesty, and for this reason, if for no 
other, he thought it undesirable that, 
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without good cause, questions affecting 
itsinterior organization should be brought 
before Parliament. There were, how- 
ever, exceptional cases even in respect 
of a matter like this, and had he not 
believed the case of those officers was 
an exceptional one, he should not have 
brought it under the notice of their 
Lordships three months ago, and he 
should not now be coming forward with 
a Motion for an Address to the Crown. 
He asked their Lordships not to suppose 
that in any remarks he might make he 
intended to ask for a restoration of the 
system of Purchase which was abolished 
in 1871. That abolition was an accom- 
plished fact, and it furnished him with 
one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of his Motion. For himself, he then 
thought, and he thought now, the aboli- 
tion of Purchase a great mistake, be- 
cause the system of Purchase, though 
an anomaly, had worked most satisfac- 
torily for a very long time, and because 
by doing away with it so much money 
was unnecessarily taken out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers. But Her 
Majesty’s advisers had recommended 
that Purchase should be abolished, and 
had supplanted it by certain rules which 
were intended to facilitate the change, 
and Parliament had sanctioned their 
proposals. Therefore, whatever might 
be his opinions as to the effect of the 
change upon the Army, and the expedi- 
ency of laying this heavy burden on the 
taxpayers of the country, he accepted 
abolition of Purchase as an accomplished 
fact not to be reversed, and should argue 
his case upon that basis. The first ques- 
tion was—did any grievances in reality 
exist? and the next was—was there any 
ease for the redress of such grievances? 
He believed that there were real griev- 
ances; but eyen supposing there were 
not, he would still contend that there 
was a case for inquiry ; because even if 
there were no grievances, he defied any- 
body to contradict him when he said 
there was great discontent. He could 
name several of the alleged grievances, 
and go into details to prove their exist- 
ence ; but, except so far as referring to 
one or two cases by way of illustration, 
he did not intend to go into details which, 
in his opinion, were for a Commission of 
Inquiry rather than an Assembly like 
their Lordships’ House. He would, for 
example, mention the case of those offi- 
cers who had been placed compulsorily 


Majesty’s Army. 
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on half-pay, and who, when they went 
before the Commissioners for their 
money, found themselves placed in a 
much worse position than they had any 
reason to think they would have been 
reduced to by reason of the abolition of 
Purchase. He would direct their Lord- 
ships’ attention to a Return which he 
had moved for, and which had been 
presented to their Lordships’ House, of 
the officers who, previously to the 1st of 
July, 1873, had memorialized the Com- 
mander-in-Chief with reference to their 
position and prospects consequent upon 
the abolition of Purchase. That Return 
showed the number to be 2,245. Those 
were officers quartered at home or in 
the home colonies. Now, what did such 
figures represent? Of Oavalry regi- 
ments they represented 9; of the Bri- 
gade of Guards, they represented 7 bat- 
talions ; and of the Infantry of the Line 
they represented 68 battalions. Now, 
what were the total numbers of the 
officers of all ranks serving at home 
and in the home colonies? In the 


Household Cavalry there were 66; in 
the Line Cavalry, 333; in the Guards, 
190; in the Infantry of the Line, 2,274 
—making a total of 2,863, exclusive of 


colonels, who were not so much affected 
by the regulations for carrying out the 
abolition ; so that their Lordships would 
see that rather more than two-thirds of 
Her Majesty’s Army serving at home 
and in the home colonies felt themselves 
ill-used and ill-treated, and were there- 
fore discontented. Although the Gene- 
ral Officers who sent forward the memo- 
rials to the Horse Guards merely acted 
as machines in the transmission of the 
statement of grievances, some of them 
did express opinions which he would 
take the liberty of quoting to their 
Lordships. The first was from Major 
General Steele, commanding the forces 
in Ireland. He said— 


“In forwarding these representations, I beg 
to say that it would appear therefrom that the 
officers serving in this command generally feel 
they have a grievance arising out of the aboli- 
tion of the purchase system, and that they trust 
His Royal Highness may be able to devise some 
measures that may lead to the matter being duly 
considered.” 


Then Major General Horsford, com- 
_ manding the South-East District, said— 


“‘T have the honour to state that, while in no 
way offering an opinion on the merits of the 
various claims, it appears to me that it would be 
a satisfactory way of silencing complaint on the 


The Duke of Richmond 
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part of the officers that their claims should be 
referred to inquiry of such a nature as would 
satisfy them as to its impartiality.” 

Major General Greathed expressed this 
opinion— 

“There isa very strong feeling among officers 
that they have been dealt with inas 
manner, and I am of opinion that a very great 
relief would be given to this feeling of dissatis- 
faction by a full and impartial inquiry conducted 
by men whom the Army could trust.” 


A letter from Lord Strathnairn, forward- 
ing a memorial, was in these terms— 


‘“‘T have the honour to enclose to you, for sub- 
mission to His Royal Highness the Field Mar- 
shal Commanding-in-Chief, a letter from Colonel 
Baillie, commanding the Royal Horse Guards, 
conveying the individual expression of the 
grievances of himself, five captains, and ten 
lieutenants, arising from the recent Army War- 
rants for the abolition of purchase, and to ex- 
press the hope that their respectful request for 
an impartial inquiry into the subject may be 
granted.” 

In transmitting a memorial from officers 
of different regiments serving under his 
command at Aldershot, Sir Hope Grant 


stated— 

“T am fully convinced as to the strong feeling 
of discontent and dissatisfaction which prevails 
amongst the mass of regimental officers on the 
subject. This is mainly owing to the idea they 
have, that their case has never been gone into 
before an impartial tribunal. Without some 
such investigation I am certain that this feelin 
will go on increasing in intensity. I would, 
therefore, beg very respectfully to suggest, for 
the consideration of His Royal Highness, that a 
Royal Commission, before which the officers 
could unfold their views, and state the points in 
which they regard themselves as having been 
unfairly treated, would do more than anything 
else could to allay the feeling which now so 
unfortunately prevails.’ 


He would ask, was it a satisfactory state 
of things when 2,245 officers were dis- 
contented, and one of the most distin- 
guished officers in the service stated that 
nothing but a Royal Commission would 
remove that discontent? If he had 
nothing more than those facts, they 
would have made out his case for a 
Royal Commission. No inquiry would 
be satisfactory if it were not conducted 
by a perfectly independent tribunal. 
When the scheme for the abolition of 
Purchase was before the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Cardwell, Sir Henry Storks, 
and Captain Vivian, speaking for the 
War Department, stated that they did 
not wish to place the officers of the Army 
in a worse position than they occupied 
during the existence of the system of 
Purchase. He (the Duke of Richmond) 
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quite believed that the Government were 
perfectly sincere in these statements, and 
that they had no intention of injuring 
these officers in the way they had been 
injured :—what he complained of was 
that the Government, in passing this 
measure, did not foresee the evils which 
would result from the operation of their 
scheme. But if they were sincere in 
their statement that they did not wish 
to place the officers in a worse position, 
and if the officers now said that they 
were in a worse position, were not the 
Government bound to grant them an 
inquiry, in order that the officers might 
have the means of showing how they 
had been injured and in what manner 
their grievances might be redressed ? 
When the Army Regulation Bill was 
under discussion, the Government quoted 
the evidence of officers of distinction who 
were in favour of abolition. In March, 


1871, Sir Henry Storks made this quo- 
tation from the evidence of Colonel 
Cameron, a distinguished officer com- 
manding one of our infantry regiments. 


“T am entirely in favour of the abolition of 
Purchase, and think the Government have acted 
in the matter with the greatest liberality. The 
Purchase System, in my opinion, is bad in every 
way.” —[3 Hansard, cciv. 1739.] 


But something must have happened 
since then to change Colonel Cameron’s 
views—for when he looked to the Return 
containing the memorials sent in to the 
Horse Guards ‘‘consequent upon the 
Abolition of Purchase,’ he found at- 
tached to a memorial transmitted by 
Lieutenant General Lord Templetown, 
commanding the Southern District, the 
name of ‘‘Colonel Cameron, 4th Regi- 
ment.” So that this gallant Colonel, 
who, when the scheme was under dis- 
cussion, thought ‘‘ the Government have 
acted in the matter with the greatest 
liberality,” now included his name 
among the officers who had grievances 
to complain of in consequence of the 
operation of a scheme which he had 
commended. so highly. Did not this 
show the necessity for inquiry? He 
would quote the testimony of another 
distinguished officer who had not only 
been an advocate of the scheme, but had 
himself acted as one of the Commis- 
sioners for the abolition of Purchase. 
On the 10th of March last, when the 
subject was before their Lordships’ 
House, the late Lord De la Warr said— 
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“He would now point to a defect in the new 
system. He thought the powers of the Com- 
missioners for the abolition of Purchase ought to 
be enlarged, so as to enable them to include 
among those entitled to compensation officers 
who ought never to have been excluded—for 
instance, old officers who, at the time of the 
reduction, were placed on the half-pay list with- 
out any desire of their own. They had lost an 
opportunity, and he thought they ought to be 
compensated for the loss; but if that one in- 
equality were redressed, he would say that a 
large measure of substantial justice had been and 
would be meted out to the officers of the British 
Service under the arrangements of 1871.”— 
[3 Hansard, ccxiv. 1598.] 


There was one great blot in the scheme 
which had given rise to the present state 
of things—there was no appeal from the 
Commissioners—their decision was final. 
If the officer who went before them did 
not like what they had to say, there was 
nothing for him but to make his bow 
and walk out. Nor was that all—for 
the Commissioners were not bound by 
the Act of Parliament to exercise their 
functions at all. Section 13 of the Act 
provided— 


‘No appeal shall be had from any decision of 
the Commissioners under this Act, and the Com- 
missioners shall not be compelled by mandamus, 
injunction, or order of any Court to exercise or 
abstain from exercising any power conferred on 
them by this Act.” 


So that if any officer represented his case 
as one of hardship, and the Commis- 
sioners chose to say they would not en- 
tertain it, there was an end of the matter 
—they could not be compelled to go into 
the merits of the case. He must say 
that he thought the fact of there being 
no appeal from the Commissioners was 
an additional reason why a Royal Com- 
mission should be granted. By the 
Members of the Government the British 
Army had always been spoken of in the 
handsomest terms. The Secretary of 
State for War had stated—he was not 
sure whether it was not at the meeting 
of ‘The Druids” of which their Lord- 
ships had heard somuch—that all which 
could be wished for was that the Army 
should be the same as the Army of 
Wellington and Marlborough. He quite 
concurred with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but he did not think the Govern- 
ment were going the right way about it. 
The servants of the Queen in the Army 
should not be put in a worse position 
than Civil servants; and what’ had the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said as to 
the position of the latter ?— 
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“The Civil servants make a bargain with the 
State, and the State makes a bargain with them 
for their whole lives, and every man comes into 
the service under well-known rules and condi- 
tions, and neither the Government nor the ser- 
vant can depart from those rules and conditions. 
We hold the Civil servants to their bargain, 
and they hold us to ours, and beyond this we 
cannot go.” 


Surely, officers serving in the Army 
ought not to be placed in a worse posi- 
tion than that? But the officers of the 
Army were not treated in that fashion— 
the bargain under which they entered 
into the service of the State had been 
broken by the State, and it was not to 
be wondered at that discontent should 
be the result. He now came to the 
point that the tribunal of inquiry ought 
to be an independent one—he would not 
say an impartial tribunal, because he 
assumed that the Secretary for War 
would not make it anything but an im- 
partial one. He ventured to say that 
no tribunal would be satisfactory if its 
members were nominated by the War 
Department. He meant no offence by 


this; because, with all respect for His 
Royal Highness the Field Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Ohief, he should say the 
same of any tribunal nominated by the 


Horse Guards. He held that no one 
sitting on the Commission should have 
the slightest interest, official or other- 
wise, in the subject matter of investiga- 
tion. Ifarailway company proposed to 
take a man’s land, he was reconciled to 
the proceeding because it was allowed 
only after an investigation by a tho- 
roughly independent Committee. When 
it was remembered that Purchase was 
put an end to by an exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative, it could not be ex- 
pected that officers who felt aggrieved 
would be satisfied with an inquiry con- 
ducted by a tribunal named by the 
Ministry who had advised that exercise 
of the Royal Prerogative. It might be 
said that the terms could not have been 
so bad for the officers, or they would 
have thrown up their commissions. The 
obvious answer to that argument was, 
that as the Act of 1871 had passed the 
officers could not sacrifice everything, 
but must put up with the terms of that 
Act, unless redress were given them by 
means of an inquiry. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the discontent 
was only among the officers. It was felt 
by the men. Everything which affected 
the interest of the officers the men felt— 
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and rightly felt—to affect themselves; - 
and they felt that their chance of getting 
any grievance of their own inquired into 
by an independent tribunal was very 
remote, when their officers failed in a 
case like this. He would now anticipate 
an objection which might be urged 
against his Motion. Such a Motion was 
not without precedent. On the 28th of 
April, 1863, Colonel Lindsay moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that she will be gra- 
ciously pleased to a appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the claims of 21 Officers 
of the Army, who were promoted to the rank of 
Colonel in 1855 and 1856, as Aides de Camp to 
the Queen, and for distinguished service in the 
Crimean War, who, by a recommendation of 
the Royal Commission of 1858, which had re- 
ference to another class of Officers, have been 
deprived, to an undue extent, of the | pacesany: they 
attained by the promotion conferred upon them ; 
and to report to Her Majesty whether they are 
entitled to any redress; and, if so, to recommend 
in what form such redress should be accorded to 
them.” —[3 Hansard, clxx. 864.] 


At the end of the debate Lord Palmer- 
ston said— 


“ Sir, there are two things which I think it 
desirable to avoid, if possible. One is, the 
habitual interference of this House with the 
detailed management of the Army, because that 
is no part of the Constitutional functions of the 
House of Commons, and, if continued, must 
naturally lead step by step to very objectionable 
results; and the other is, the presence in the 
public mind of any circumstances which give 
rise to the opinion that injustice has been done 
to any class of deserving public servants 
The course which I would venture to suggest to 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite would, in 
my opinion, meet both objections. I should 
propose to him to withdraw his Motion, thereby 
avoiding committing this House to an inter- 
ference with the detailed military administration 
of the Army; and, if he adopts that course, I 
will, on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
engage that a Commission shall be issued. I 
trust that that will show that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no desire to avoid inquiry, 
and have no wish to resist any suggestion which 
is founded upon a sense of injustice, whether 
rightly or wrongly entertained.” —[ Ibid, 873-4.] 
Under these circumstances Oolonel Lind- 
say did not press his Motion—a Royal 
Commission was issued ; General Peel 
was appointed Chairman, and the Com- 
mission was in these terms— 


“Whereas it has been represented to us that 
21 officers who were promoted to the rank of 
Colonel in the years 1855-1856 as our aides-de- 
camp, &c., ‘consider that by the operation of 
our Royal Warrant of the 14th October, 1858, 
founded on the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission of 1858, they have been deprived to 
an undue extent of the position they attained by 
the promotion bestowed upon them;’ and 
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whereas it has been represented to us that 
certain captains and lieutenant-colonels of the 
Guards, &c., ‘ consider that their positions have 
been unduly injured by the operation of the said 
Warrant, &c Commission to report 
whether these officers are entitled to redress, and 
if so, to recommend in what form such redress 
should be accorded to them.” 


But it — be urged, by way of objec- 
tion to the Motion, that it would be 
against precedent to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the working 
of an Act of Parliament. He thought 
he would be able to show that there was 
abundant precedent for the course he 
asked to have adopted in this case. In 
1837, when the Marines complained of 
the inferiority of their position, as com- 
pared with the rest of the Army, a Royal 
Commission was at once issued to inquire 
into their complaints. When the Indian 
officers were transferred to the Royal 
Army in 1858 they received a Parlia- 
mentary guarantee that all their privi- 
leges should be preserved to them, and 


when certain Petitions were presented to | P 


Parliament complaining that this gua- 
rantee had been violated, a Royal Com- 


mission was at once issued to inquire | 


into the alleged grievance. When the 


Royal Artillery complained of the slow- 


ness of their promotion, inquiry was at 
once made into the question. After 
that a Royal Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the laws regulating the 
sale and consumption of excisable liquors 
in Scotland. In 1862, one was appointed 
to inquire into the operation of the Act to 
substitute in certain cases other punish- 
ments in lieu of transportation, and an 
Act to amend that statute. In 1865, 
there was one appointed to inquire into 
the operation of the marriage laws; in 
1866 there was one on capital punish- 
ment, and in the same year one on 
oaths and affirmations, and in 1870 one 
to inquire into’ the operation of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts passed so recently 
as 1866 and 1869. He would now leave 
the case in their Lordships’ hands, feel- 
ing perfectly satisfied that by their votes 
they would grant to the officers of the 
Army that justice which the humblest 
man in this country had a right to de- 
mand. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that she 
will be graciously pleased to issue a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the allegations of the 
officers of Her Majesty’s Army contained in the 
memorials mentioned in the Return made to this 
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House (Parliamentary Paper 196.) as to the 
grievances which they state that they suffer 
consequent upon the abolition of purchase.— 
(The Duke of Richmond.) 


Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, it was always a matter of regret to 
him to differ from the conclusions of the 
noble Duke opposite, and on the present 
occasion he regretted it the more because 
he felt he was differing not only from 
the conclusions at which the noble Duke 
had arrived, but also from those of no 
inconsiderable number of gallant officers 
whose confidence the Government de- 
sired to retain, and whose interests the 
War Department was always anxious to 
nig But the question now brought 

efore their Lordships was of such im- 
portance that he thought it was his duty 
to look beyond the mere approval or 
disapproval of any class or profession, 
and to take care that nothing should be 
done which could impede the future ad- 
ministration of a Department or dis- 
arage the authority of Parliament. 
Their Lordships were confronted upon 
the present occasion with one fact of 
great importance, the large numerical 
signature of the officers’ memorials, and 
from that fact the noble Duke drew two 
inferences, first, that there existed wide- 
spread discontent among the officers of 
the Army ; secondly, that the only legiti- 
mate remedy for that discontent was the 
appointment of a Royal Commission. 

e (the Marquess of Lansdowne) would 
endeavour to ascertain what were the 
limits and what was the cause of the dis- 
content, and then endeavour to show 
that the remedy which the noble Duke 

roposed was not the one which their 

ordships should concur in. He thought 
the House would agree with him when 
he said that the fact that these memorials 
had been signed by so many officers 
was a very important event in the his- 
tory of the British Army; and he pro- 
posed to treat it with that kind of treat- 
ment which an historical event generally 
received. He proposed to make some 
inquiry as to its antecedent circum- 
stances; then to refer to external evi- 
dence in order to see whether the ex- 
planation suggested by the antecedents 
was confirmed by it or not, and thence 
to pass on to the evidence contained in 
the body of the memorials themselves. 
As to the antecedents, he would remind 
the House that the Government had 
found, as the result of inquiries by 
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a Royal Commission, that an illegal 
system of Purchase was in existence, 
and that it was impossible to put an 
end to the over-regulation payments 
without putting an end to the regulation 
payments also. Purchase was accord- 
ingly put an end to by Royal Warrant, 
and a measure was submitted to Par- 
liament providing the terms, on which 
officers should be compensated for any 
loss which they might sustain, and he 
thought it would not be denied that the 
scale of compensation agreed to by Par- 
liament was not only liberal, but amply 
liberal. But during the discussions on 
the subject, a strong opposition to the 
abolition of Purchase had been offered 
by a large body of the officers and their 
friends. He did not say that opposition 
was an universal one, but there was un- 
questionably a wide and determined op- 
position to the general policy of the 
proposition of the Government, and not 
to the terms proposed. Now, he ventured 
to think that if their Lordships looked 
into the memorials referred to by the 
noble Duke they would detect in them 
that old opposition to the policy of the 
Government rather than dissatisfaction 
with the terms. In the first place it might 
have been supposed that if the position 
of the officers was so unbearable as had 
been represented, an exodus from the 
Army would have taken place; but 
nothing of the kind had occurred, though 
those gallant officers would have been 
entitled to the full value of their com- 
missions had they at once taken ad- 
vantage of the Act. The Estimate voted 
on this account last year amounted to 
£2,035,000, and the sum voted on the 
31st March this year was £2,056,000. 
Again, beyond all question the memorials 
had been signed by a large number of 
officers who could not pretend that they 
themselves had suffered anything from 
the change. He would give their Lord- 
ships one or two instances. A colonel of 
the Household Brigade complained that 
he was deprived of the power of ex- 
change; that he sustained injury in re- 
spect of chances of promotion, and that 
he suffered in consequence of the amal- 
gamation of the English and Indian 
Armies. He had inquired into the case 
of the gallant officer and found that there 
being no corresponding rank to that held 
by him in any regiment except the regi- 
ments of Guards, he could not have ex- 
changed. He had not suffered in respect 
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of promotion; and the amalgamation of 
the English and Indian Armies was in 
no way connected with the abolition of 
the Purchase system. There was no 
system of Purchase in the Indian regi- 
ments, although there were bonuses for 
which officers would be compensated, 
and on account of which they would 
certainly not be losers. Another officer 
in the Household Cavalry complained 
generally that he was aggrieved and 
prayed for an inquiry; but as a matter 
of fact, that gallant officer had ob- 
tained his colonelcy since the abolition 
of Purchase, and had thereby retained 
£3,250 which otherwise he would have 
had to expend in obtaining his pro- 
motion. The list of memorialists was 
closed by one or two sub-lieutenants, 
who, having joined the Army subse- 
quently to the abolition of Purchase, 
had had nothing to pay, and must, he 
should think, have been under the im- 
pression that they were signing a vote 
of want of confidence in the Sandhurst 
system or a petition against the Civil 
Service Commissioners. Turning to the 
contentions contained in the memorials 
themselves, without going into much of 
detail in regard to the grievances com- 
plained of, he would mention a few in 
order to prove how groundless many of 
them were. In the first place, there 
were grievances to be attributed to 
alterations in the position and prospects 
of officers, which alterations were clearly 
foreseen and contemplated at the time 
when Purchase was abolished. Certain 
officers said they entered the Army while 
the Purchase system was in existence, , 
and that they held the Government 
bound to continue that system until the 
end of their career. But the answer to 
this was that the Purchase system was 
abolished by Parliament in order to 
terminate such a right as this, and also 
the further right which was claimed to 
purchase higher steps because admis- 
sion to the lower grade had been paid 
for by them. Another class of com- 
plaints was directed against alterations 
which had been made with a view to 
the efficiency of the Service, and with 
which no guarantee or understanding 
could possibly be held to interfere. 
That class of grievance was well de- 
scribed in the Report of a Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
position of the Indian Colonels, a Com- 
mission of which the noble and learned 
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Lord opposite was a member. In the 
Report occurred this passage,— 

“The guarantee does not in our opinion se- 
cure the Indian officers from changes in the 
rules of the service which may be desirable to 
be made with a view to the improvement or 
exigencies of the service. These changes could, 
without any breach of faith, have been made 
by the East India Company, and can be now 
made by the Crown.” 

These words, read as bearing upon the 
case now before their Lordships, seemed 
to establish beyond dispute that no 
guarantee could secure an officer 
against changes which, upon their own 
merits and for the sake of the efficiency 
of the Service, the Crown might subse- 
quently determine to make. Such 
changes had been made repeatedly by 
different Governments—for example in 
1856, Lord Panmure decided that ma- 
jorities and lieutenant colonelcies in the 
Guards should be for the future un- 
saleable ; 
several gallant officers lost the value of 
the higher commission which they might 
have sold. One of them was a Member of 
their Lordships’ House, for Lord Abinger 
lost £3,500, and Colonel Stevenson £700 
by this regulation ; but he had not heard 
that any claim was made for compen- 
sation in consequence of their loss. An- 
other category of grievances was that in 
which the position and prospects of 
officers were prejudiced as compared 
with those of their brother officers, in con- 
sequence of their ill-luck; such cases 
must always arise whenever large re- 
organizations were made; but these 
were losses not previously ascertainable, 
for which therefore it was impossible to 
provide compensation. There were some 
of the grievances mentioned by the noble 
Duke which he must admit seemed 
to involve hardship. One of these was 
that of the officer who had remained for 
along time at the top of his rank wait- 
ing for an unbought vacancy which 
would give him a saleable commission 
which he could turn to account. A 
further instance was that of officers upon 
the reduced half-pay list, who might 
have been placed by the Commander- 
in-Chief on full pay in order to sell, but 
who were now, if brought back, unable 
to sell their commissions. There was a 
hardship there undoubtedly; but, as 
far as he could see, this was the mis- 
fortune of these officers rather than 
the fault of anybody else concerned,. and 
any scheme of compensation for them 
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would have entirely given up the whole 
principle of the settlement of 1871. There 
was another small and unimportant class 
of grievances which might be described 
by the phrase ‘‘ mares’ nests.” Certain 
cavalry officers for instance said that the 
terms of compensation to cavalry should 
be higher than in the case of any other 


-branch of the Service, because the over- 


regulation in cavalry regiments was 


‘higher than in the other branches; but 


those who thus contended seemed to 
forget that the Army Purchase Commis- 
sioners in fixing the compensation took 
this fact into their consideration. The 
whole of the grievances were, in his opi- 
nion, reducible into narrow limits. 
There was an element of gain and an 
element of loss; and, on the whole, he 
thought the element of gain to the offi- 
cers outweighed the element of loss. 
The pledges of the Government in re- 
ard to the matter were based upon a 
belief that this would be the case, and 
he believed that everyone of the pledges 
had been faithfully redeemed. Now, 
with respect to the remedy proposed by 
the noble Duke. The remedy proposed 
took the form of a Royal Commission ; 
but upon what assumption could the de- 
mand for such a Commission proceed ? 
It could only proceed upon the assump- 
tion that neither from Parliament nor 
from the Government was there to be 
expected any such redress as that for 
which, said the noble Duke, the situa- 
tion of the officers called. He (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne), on the other hand, 
contended that the War Department 
had always been prepared to deal with 
cases which came within the equity, but 
not within the letter, of the Act of 1871, 
and that the House of Commons had on 
several occasions been asked to provide 
compensation for officers who by a strict 
interpretation of the Act of Parliament 
were not entitled to it. Their Lordships 
were aware that by the Army Regula- 
tion Act, a limitation was put on the 
number of officers who might be allowed 
to sell out in any one year. When that 
limitation was found to work to the pre- 
judice of those officers, it was without 
difficulty withdrawn, a similarly liberal 
concession had been made to the staff 
officers of pensioners, and he could give 
their Lordships other instances of in- 
dividual officers who had been similarly 
treated by the Government. It seemed 
to him that if a case of individual and 
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particular hardship were submitted to the 
responsible Department of the Govern- 
ment a remedy would be afforded. But 
he wished to ask this question—would it 
be a right thing to set a Royal Commis- 
sion in motion to revise a settlement 
effected by a statute passed so recently as 
1871 ?—because it was a revision of that 


settlement which the noble Duke’s Mo- : 


tion aimed at. It was perfectly conceiv- 
able that the noble Duke might have 
asked for an independent inquiry into the 
measures taken ie the Government to 
carry out the Act; but he sought to set 
aside the principle itself of the settle- 
ment of 1871. The noble Duke would 
pardon him for saying that not one of 
the cases mentioned by him in which a 
Royal Commission had been issued had 
the slightest bearing on the subject of 
his Motion. The noble Duke had men- 
tioned that Royal Commissions had been 
issued to inquire into the operation 
of the Contagious Diseases Act, into 
Capital Punishment, into the sale of 
Excisable Liquors, into the operation of 
the Marriage Laws. Did the noble 
Duke seriously mean to contend for a 
moment that the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Marriage 
Laws was any precedent for issuing a 
Royal Commission to re-open the great 
and important settlement made in 1871 ? 
Why, in no one of the cases instanced 
by the noble Duke had there been such 
a settlement as that which he now 
desired to disturb—a settlement between 
parties — between the officers of the 
Army on the one hand and the public 
on the other, as recipients and payers of 
the sums payable under the Act, for 
something like £2,000,000 had already 
been expended, or would shortly have 
been expended, subject to its provisions. 
Were all these awards to be re-opened 
and the whole of the financial arrange- 
ments consequent upon the abolition of 
Purchase to be re-cast without a sign of 
dissatisfaction on the part of the other 
House of Parliament which had made 
so liberal a provision in obedience to the 
Motion of the noble Duke and the re- 
quest of the memorialists whose cause 
he supported? Then there was the 
precedent of Lord Cranworth’s Commis- 
sion. There was no resemblance what- 
ever between that Commission and the 
Commission which might be appointed 
in compliance with the noble Duke’s 
Motion. In the case of Lord Oran- 
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worth’s Commission a statutory guar- 
antee had been given to certain officers, 
and an inquiry was instituted in order 
to ascertain whether as was alleged, 
warrants subsequently issued by the 
Government were or were not consistent 
with that guarantee. In the present 
case it was not the subsequent action of 
Government which was questioned, the 
noble Duke himself did not dispute the 
fairness of the interpretation placed by 
the Government and by the Army Pur- 
chase Commissioners on the provisions 
of the Act. It wasthe first principles of 
the Act itself which the noble Duke 
attacked, and which the memorialists 
objected to. Lord Oranworth’s Com- 
mission told directly against the noble 
Duke. Ifhe wished for a Commission 
analogous to that of Lord Cranworth 
he would not be opposed by the Go- 
vernment. They had no desire for an 
inquiry which could lead to little good; 
but if their conduct in carrying out the 
Act, or that of the Army Purchase Com- 
missioners, or that of the Secretary of 
State, was impugned, they were pre- 
pared to abide the results of an investi- 
gation. Therefore he would not object 
to a Motion limited to this object; but 
if the noble Duke persisted in his pre- 
sent Motion, involving as it did a re- 
investigation of the principles of the 
Army Regulation Act, then the Go- 
vernment would resist, and would resist 
to the utmost, a course fatal to the 
proper administration of the affairs of 
the Army and perilously subversive of 
the authority of Parliament. 

THe Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I anr bound to say something on 
this settlement, and also to say that 
nothing would induce me to utter one 
word on this oceasion if it were not that 
I feel called upon to point out in the 
strongest manner to every Member of 
this House that anything more detri- 
mental to the interests of the Army, to 
the interests of the service, or to the 
interests of the country, than to have a 
discontented set of officers it is impos- 
sible to conceive. Therefore, I hope, 
whatever your Lordships may decide— 
it is not my province to interfere in any 
political question—your Lordships will 
decide with the object of putting an 
end to that discontent which I am 
grieved to say I believe does exist. I 
think it is very much to be deplored 
that anything should engender among 
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the officers of the Army a spirit of dis- 
content which up to this moment, so far 
as | know, never has existed in the 
Army. So far as I am concerned, I 
should like to see an independent in- 
quiry ; but I must say that, in my opi- 
nion, an independent inquiry would at 
once put on one side the great bulk of 
the grievances of these officers. I think 
it would be deplorable if si ae were 
now done to interfere with the Act. 
The Act was accepted by the country, 
and it must now be carried out in its 
integrity. Although I believe the bulk 
of these complaints would be eliminated 
by any tribunal which might undertake 
the task of inquiring into these griev- 
ances, there are minor points which, in 
my opinion, are entitled to an equitable 
consideration for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they might not be 
brought within the intention with which 
the Act was passed ;—for I do not sup- 
pose, nor can anybody suppose, that 
the Act was brought forward to do in- 
justice to anyone. If injustice has been 
done in any individual case, I have no 
doubt a rectification would be most 
acceptable to the Government. Every 
eideavour has been made to meet the 
cases of those officers with regard to 
whom the Act has been found to work 
harshly. In one instance, where a clear 
case in equity had been made out in 
favour of a certain class of officers, the 
sum necessary to meet their case had 
been voted by the other House at the 
instance of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and full justice had been done them. 
As I understand the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne), Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to deal with 
every case of acknowledged hardship on 
the same principle, it will become my 
duty to bring all such cases under their 
notice—and I can only express an 
anxious hope that in every instance 
justice will be done. Since the passing 
of the Act it has been my anxious en- 
deavour to carry out the intention of the 
Act in a spirit of fairness, and as far as 
possible to avoid all friction in its work- 
ing. All I can say is, that in any case 
which may come to my knowledge where 
an officer has equitable claims to con- 
sideration I shall not shrink from bring- 
ing it under the notice of Her Majesty’s 
Government, or from expressing my 
opinion as to how it should be dealt 
with, I must conclude these few obser- 
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vations by expressing a hope that the 
discussion that has taken place in your 
Lordships’ House to-night may tend in 
a large measure to allay the discontent 
among certain of the officers, the exist- 
ence of which I most deeply deplore as 
being highly injurious to the public ser- 
vice, and which I trust all those who pos- 
sess influence amongst the officers will do 
their best to check and alleviate. I 
trust also that the officers themselves 
will feel satisfied when they more com- 
pletely understand that their claims will 
be dealt with not so much according to 
the strict letter of the Act as according 
to justice and equity. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) had attempted to excuse the 
harshness of the Army Regulation Act, 
on the ground that its provisions had 
been agreed to by a considerable majo- 
rity of the other House ; but he appeared 
to forget that in passing the compensa- 
tion clauses the Government majority 
had fallen from considerably over 100 to 
about 15 or 16. The noble Marquess 
had stated that the present discontent 
of the officers was merely a remnant of 
their old opposition to the abolition of 
the Purchase system ; but whether that 
were the case or not, it was undoubted 
that the present discontent was bond fide 
and genuine. It was clear that the 
officers were not satisfied with the pro- 
visions of the Act. They felt that they 
had lost the interest of the money they 
had paid, as well as all prospect of the 
advancement and the other advantages 
they were certain to have obtained under 
the old system. As the illustrious Duke 
had remarked, those of the officers who 
were discontented with the working of 
the Act had a right to have their cases 
considered and their alleged grievances 
inquired into, and he trusted the Go- 
vernment would grant the inquiry. He 
had been greatly surprised at reading in 
the reports of what had occurred in the 
House of Commons the other night that 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cardwell, in 
speaking on this subject, had said that 
if the officers were really aggrieved they 
had only to go to Victoria Street and 
get the money for their commissions. 
The fact that they did not do this was 
no proof whatever that they were not 
discontented with their position. A large 
number of officers, however discontented 
they might be, could not afford to sell 
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their commissions, because they were 
too old to enter into any other profes- 
sion, and would have no means of earn- 
ing their living if they quitted the Army. 
The discontent among the officers was 
widespread and deeply-rooted, and after 
the speech of the illustrious Duke to- 
night it was impossible that an inquiry 
into their case could be longer refused. 
The noble Marquess had said that it 
would not do to alter the compensation 
clauses of the Act now, because by doing 
so the Estimates would be disarranged ; 
—but was justice to the officers to be 
based solely upon the financial arrange- 
ments of the War Office? To show the 
opinion of eminent authorities on the 
subject, he would read the following 
extracts from letters which had been 
written by officers of high rank :— 

“ The officers of the Army feel that they are 
deprived of what, by every code of honour is 
theirs. This may be right or may be wrong, 
but it is the unanimous feeling of the Army. 
The effect of this continued agitation on the dis- 
cipline of the Army is, and will be most disas- 
trous, and I sincerely trust this prayer for an 
impartial tribunal may be successful. aig, | 
barrack-room is ringing with this question. 
saw with pleasure the abolition of Purchase, 
and have seen no reason to change my opinion 
had the substitution been carried out equi- 
tably.”’ 

“That the dissatisfaction is widespread and 
deep-tongued there cannot be the slightest doubt, 
and the state of affairs is most damaging to the 
morale of the Army.” 


What the officers complained of was, 
not the abolition of Purchase, but the 
terms which had been offered to them, 
which they regarded as not being equi- 


table under the circumstances. When 
the Bill abolishing Purchase was before 
the House he stated that, in his opinion, 
the fairest mode of proceeding would be 
to pay the regulation money down and to 
give the over-regulation money on re- 
tirement. Another suggestion then made 
was that the interest of the purchase 
money should be paid and the money 
itself when an officer left the Army. 
Neither of those suggestions had, how- 
ever, been adopted, and the officers were 
sufferers in that respect—as well as by 
the abolition of the system of exchanges, 
which they looked upon as a great boon. 
He begged leave to tell the noble Mar- 
quess that the officers of our Army did 
not conjure up imaginary grievances— 
that they were able, conscientious, and 
honest, and that they were men who 
would not put their hands to anything 
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which they did not thoroughly believe 
and understand. He wished merely to 
add the expression of his satisfaction 
that after the speech of the illustrious 
Duke on the cross-benches the House 
could have little doubt as to the vote 
which it would give on the present occa- 
sion. If we desired to have an efficient 
Army we must take care that it was a 
contented one. 

Viscount TEMPLETOWN said, hefelt 
that he would be wanting in a sense of 
duty if he failed to bear testimony to 
the fact that in the district in which he 
commanded,-great discontent prevailed 
among officers of all ranks. Strict mea- 
sures were taken to prevent the soldier 
from making any representations with 
regard to an increase of pay; and when 
that was so Parliament ought surely not 
to refuse to take steps to protect that 
which was the property of the officer— 
the value of his commission. He hoped 
the House would not forget that it had it 
now in its power to do something which 
would greatly tend to promote satisfac- 
tion in the Army and to remove the ex- 
isting discontent. 

THe Marqusss or HERTFORD said, 
he could not but regret that the Govern- 
ment had not thought fit to assent to the 
proposal for the issue of a Commission. 
He would fully confirm the statement 
that great discontent prevailed among 
the officers, and expressed it to be his 
belief that the Government did not even 
yet really understand all that was in- 
volved -in the abolition of Purchase. 
Considering that the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) had never 
been in the Army, he had spoken with 
great ability on the question; but it was 
evident that the Government was only 
now arriving at a due sense of the fact 
that the Army was a very complicated 
and delicate piece of machinery, which 
they had been pulling about for the 
amusement of the more Radical section 
of their supporters—extremely to the 
annoyance of the officers—and which 
they were beginning heartily to regret 
they had not let alone. He (the Mar- 
quess of Hertford) had always main- 
tained that the abolition of Purchase 
affected the poor officer even more than 
the rich ; and when the Bill doing away 
with it was before the House he had 
produced the letters of 20 or 30 old 
officers who had been promoted from the 
ranks, almost everyone of whom was 
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opposed to the Government measure, 
and which letters he had forwarded to 
Lord Northbrook, but without result. 
Out of the 2,245 officers who com- 
plained that they had been aggrieved, 
he believed a great number would be 
found who had not paid a farthing for 
their commissions, but would never 
have allowed themselves to be pro- 
moted were it not for the prospec- 
tive advantages which had been held 
out to them by the Warrant of 1866. 
He was, he might add, informed that 
there was at the present moment the 
atest difficulty in getting adjutants 
om the ranks in cavalry’ regiments. 
One of the provisions of the Warrant of 
1866 was that a captain retiring should 
receive £1,800, and, if he rose to. be a 
major, and finally a lieutenant colonel, 
£4,500, and many a captain had allowed 
himself to be superseded by his juniors 
in the hope of obtaining promotion by 
death vacancy or augmentation, and of 
then selling what he had never bought. 
But by the new Act, under no cir- 
cumstances, whether he went now, or 
20 years hence, would an officer ever be 
allowed to receive more than the £1,800, 
instead of the £4,500, the value of his 


Commission being no longer cumulative. 
Further, the poor officer was prevented 
from exchanging either from full pay to 
half-pay, or from half-pay to full pay, 


or from one regiment to another. The 
sub-lieutenant of infantry who came 
from the ranks had not the prospective 
advantages he formerly enjoyed, while 
his pay was very inadequate—namely, 
£95 168. 3d., his necessary expenses at 
the most moderate computation amount- 
ing to no less than £115 15s. 1d. He did 
not see how they could ever again get non- 
commissioned officers to accept promotion 
from the ranks under the present rate of 
pay, or how they could secure the ser- 
vices of the sons of poor clergymen and 
other professional men—the very classes 
they wished to obtain for the Army. 
Now, that the conditions under which 
poor men entered the service had been 
so much altered, he was convinced the 
Government would find that they must 
increase the pay of officers. The purchase 
sub-lieutenant who entered before that 
Act was passed had probably borrowed 
money to enter into the service, and also 
on going abroad with his regiment to in- 
sure his life. Such an officer, it was 
evident was even worse off than the poor 
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man who was shown to have only £95 
a-year, although his expenses amounted 
to £115. The pay was positively not 
sufficient to defray their necessary re- 
gimental expenses, leaving out uniforms 
and family expenses. Was it singular, 
then, that there should be discontent 
in the Army? The purchase officers, 
more particularly from the majors down- 
wards, complained that the Government 
were actually in possession of their 
money, which money was being kept to 
keep up a fictitious promotion. In five 
or six years’ time, however, there would 
and must be a stagnation. Could their 
Lordships wonder, then, if the officers 
were without hope? Whether or not 
the Government, in consequence of their 
Lordships’ vote that evening, granted a 
Royal Commission, he appealed to them 
to treat the Army with far more con- 
sideration and justice than they had 
hitherto done. By doing so they might, 
perhaps, lose the support of their ex- 
treme and advanced followers; but, on 
the other hand, they would earn the 
gratitude of the Army, and also, he be- 
lieved, the approval of the country. 
There was the same chivalry and high 
sentiment in the Army as was displayed 
at Waterloo and at Inkerman; but 
men who entered the service liked to 
cherish the idea that if they imperilled 
life and limb, and underwent any hard- 
ship in the discharge of their duty, they 
did it not for the War Office, but for 
their Queen and country. 

THE Marquess or RIPON said, the 
Motion before the House was confined 
to the grievances of officers consequent 
on the abolition of Purchase; but the 
noble Marquess who had just sat down 
(the Marquess of Hertford) had referred 
to various matters of complaint which 
had little or nothing at all to do with 
that measure. The noble and gallant 
Lord who commanded the Southern dis- 
trict (Viscount Templetown) said that it 
was undoubted that great dissatisfaction 
existed among the officers of the Army, 
and that it was most desirable that that 
dissatisfaction should be put an end to; 
but his noble and gallant Friend neither 
stated from what that dissatisfaction 
arose, nor did he state to what extent he 
believed it to be well founded. With 
regard to the non-purchase officers of 
the Line, their case was met by the 
regulation of the Act of 1871 under 
which they were to receive £100 for 
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every year of foreign service, and £50 for 
every year of home service. The noble 
Duke who brought forward the present 
Motion said he would be content to rest 
his case on the fact that discontent 
existed in the Army. But what was the 
nature of the grievances of the officers ? 
His noble Friend the (Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had been obliged to pick 
out of the memorials the grounds of 
complaint which he supposed, if the 
inquiry were granted, would be urged, 
but the Motion did not show what 
causes of complaint existed. As for the 
precedent relied on by the noble Duke, 
the Motion proposed by Colonel Lindsay 
in the House of Commons in 1868 dis- 
tinctly stated the grounds for the dis- 
content that then existed among certain 
officers; whereas the noble Duke might 
content himself with saying that discon- 
tent existed, but he did not attempt to 
say what cause there was for it. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate than wide- 
spread discontent among the officers ; 
but as a matter of fact a great portion 
of the complaints were, as remarked by 
the illustrious Duke (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge), of a minor and comparatively 
unimportant character, and it had been 
shown that many of them did not spring 
from the abolition of Purchase. One 
complaint was that the post of com- 
manding officer of a battalion had been 
made terminable; but such complaints 
were occasionally preferred before the 
abolition of Purchase, and indeed 
formed one of the strongest arguments 
against its continuance. Lord Dal- 
housie, whose absence he regretted, and 
who did not advocate the abolition of 
Purchase, always laid down that officers 
had no vested rights of that kind which 
they could urge against measures re- 
quired for the improvement of the Ser- 
vice, and it would be dangerous now to 
admit claims which during the existence 
of Purchase were uniformly denied by 
the military authorities and the War 
Department. He knew too well the 
character of the officers to doubt that 
they felt they had distinct complaints; 
but they had not drawn a distinction 
between grievances attendant on the 
abolition of Purchase and those arising 
from alterations required in the interests 
of the Service, and from the changes 
going on everywhere in military sys- 
tems. The noble Duke had also ad- 
duced an argument of another kind— 
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he stated that the discontent not only 
prevailed in the mess room, but, had 
extended to the barrack room. That 
was a very grave statement; but he 
ventured to think that it was one in 
respect of which it would be very diffi- 
cult to produce any evidence, nor if the 
Motion were adopted could any griey- 
ances but those of the officers be in- 
quired into. His noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) had been re- 
presented as saying that the opening of 
this question would interfere with the 
financial arrangements of the War 
Office; but all that he had said was that 
if compensation were given it would be 
necessary to re-open the case of the 
officers, to whom something over 
£2,000,000 had been already paid, His 
noble Friend distinctly said that Mr. 
Cardwell had in several instances gone 
beyond the law and entered into the 
equity of the case, and that in no in- 
stance had he experienced any difficulty 
in obtaining the sanction of the Treasury 
and of the House of Commons to the 
permnnt of an increased sum, and it had 

een distinctly stated by the illustrious 
Duke the Commander-in-Chief, and by 
the noble Marquess who spoke on 
behalf of the Secretary for War, that 
Mr. Cardwell would continue to give the 
most equitable consideration to any such 
cases which might be brought before 
him by the illustrious Duke. He had 
understood the illustrious Duke to ex- 
press no opinion on the course he should 
adopt on this occasion, but to express 
a hope that their Lordships would take 
the course most calculated to allay any 
discontent which might exist among the 
officers, and he (the Marquess of Ripon) 
concurred most cordially in the expres- 
sion of that desire. At the same time 


he asked their Lordships not to agree 
to this Motion, not only because the 
Government were quite willing to take 
every step in their power to allay any 


discontent arising from reasonable 
causes, but also because if their Lord- 
ships adopted this vague Motion, which 
did not define or confine the matters to 
be inquired into, they would give rise to 
large and unfounded expectations which 
it would be impossible to gratify, and 
thus, instead of allaying, they would 
only increase any discontent that might 
exist. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND, in reply, 
said, he was fully justified in pressing 
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the Motion by the statement of the illus- 
trious Duke, which nobody acquainted 
with the Army could dispute, that dis- 
content existed. The person more emi- 
nently qualified than any other to de- 
scribe the feeling of the Army had told 
their Lordships in unmistakeable terms 
that discontent existed among the offi- 
cers. The noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) had taken him to task 
for not having entered into the details 
of the grievances alleged by the officers. 
But he Thad a perfect answer to this. In 
the first place, he thought it extremely 
irregular and inconvenient for the noble 
Marquess who represented the War De- 
partment to have quoted from documents 
which were not before the House, and 
to which there was no possibility of his 
obtaining access. The complaints had 
been addressed to the illustrious Duke 
the Commander-in-Chief, and he should 
have thought it the height of imper- 
tinence to have knocked at the door of 
His Royal Highness and asked permis- 
sion to inspect the documents in order 
to support the view which he was 
putting before their Lordships. To have 
done this would have been to put the 
Commander-in-Chief in a position in 


which he ought not to be oo by any 


Member of their Lordships’ House. It 
had been urged that it was out of order 
to ask for a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the operation of an Act of 
Parliament. But in answer to this he 
would call to their Lordships’ recollec- 
tion the fact that in 1870 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into 
the operation of the Contagious Diseases 
Act, which had been passed in the pre- 
vious year. It was not with any view 
to obtain a decision in favour of the re- 
enactment of Purchase in the Army that 
he had brought this question forward— 
he should as soon think of obtaining a 
re-enactment of the Corn Laws by the 
issuing of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the operation of the Act of Parlia- 
ment which repealed them—he had 
brought the question forward because 
he believed that the officers had a sub- 
stantial grievance to complain of, and 
on the grounds which he had stated he 
asked their Lordships to accede to the 
Motion for an Address. 

Lorpv STRATHNAIRN supported the 
Motion. He believed that the officers 
of the Army had many and great griev- 
ances to complain of, arising out of the 
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abolition of Purchase — that they had 
made out a good case for inquiry, and 
that the facts and arguments in favour 
of the issue of a Royal Commission had 
not been answered. 


On Question? Their Lordships d- 
vided :—-Contents, 129; Not Contents, 
46; Majority, 83. 


Resolved in the Affirmative :—Ordered, 
That the said Address be presented to 
Her Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN BILL. 
(no. 220-221.) 
COMMONS AMENDMENT CONSIDERED. 


Commons Amendmentto Lords Amend- 
ments and Commons Reasons for dis- 
agreeing to one of the Amendments made 
by the Lords considered (according to 
Order). 





Language. 

Clause 8 (Power to end tem 
rarily restrictive Pave 5208 of Act) 
omitted by the Lords; re-inserted by the 
Commons. 

Lorp HENNIKER proposed to agree 
to the re-instatement of the clause, but 
to disagree to the Commons Amend- 
ment to the new Clause B, inserted by 
their Lordships, with one exception— 
namely, to omit the words ‘ hay- 
harvest’’ from the new clause. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY 
thought the power should comprehend 
the period of the hay as well as of the 
corn-harvest. He thought, however, it 
would be best to adhere to their Lord- 
ships’ original decisions and omit the 
clause altogether. 

After a few words from The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY, 


On Question, whether to insist? Re- 
solved in the Negative. 


The Amendment to which the Com- 
mons have disagreed not insisted on; The 
Commons Amendment to Lords Amend- 
ment disagreed to; and a Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare Reasons to be offered 
to the Commons for the Lords disagree- 
ing to the said Amendment; The Com- 
mittee to meet Zb-morrow, at Five 
o’clock. 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL LANGUAGE — 
NOTTINGHAM LIBERAL DINNER. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND: I rise 
for the purpose of putting a Question to 
the noble Duke opposite, the Captain of 
the Yeomen of the Guard, relative to 
certain language which has been attri- 
buted to him, as having been used at a 
dinner over which he presided during 
the past week. I have carefully ex- 
amined the different accounts of what 
took place-on that occasion which ap- 
peared in various newspapers, and I 
scarcely think that the expressions attri- 
buted to the noble Duke in those ac- 
counts are incorrect. In anticipation 
that the noble Duke will not be able to 
contradict those accounts I will venture 
to protest in the strongest manner 
against the way in which he is stated to 
have introduced Her Majesty’s name in 
the course of his speech. I cannot con- 
ceive anything more irregular, more un- 
constitutional, or, happily, more uncom- 
mon than the language attributed to 
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him. Upon all festive occasions in this 
country it is the invariable custom for 
the loyalty of Englishmen to be dis- 

layed by drinking the health of Her 

ajesty the Queen, and that toast is on 
all occasions and in all societies received 
with the loyalty and acclamation which 
the character of Her Majesty demands 
that it should be received with. But on 
the occasion to which I refer, of a 
Liberal dinner held by a Liberal club— 
possibly in anticipation of a not far 
distant Dissolution of Parliament — the 
noble Duke (the Duke of St. Albans) 
presided over the banquet as President 
of the club. He was supported by a 
noble Earl, who spoke on the occasion, 
but to whose speech I shall not allude 
further than to remark that it par- 
took too much of a personal character, 
and gave a detailed statement with 
regard to various Members of your 
Lordships’ House in no very elegant 
language. But the noble Duke was also 
supported by a Cabinet Minister who 
appears to have gone down specially for 
the occasion; and it appears also that 
other Cabinet Ministers were expected, 
but that various duties detained them in 
town. The intention of one of these 
Cabinet Ministers to attend the dinner 
was defeated by his having to give evi- 
dence before a Committee of the other 
House of Parliament, which was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the conduct of 
the Department over which he presides, 
in connection with the Zanzibar Mail 
contract. Under these circumstances, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
unable to visit the county which had the 
honour of giving him birth. The noble 
Duke, in proposing the health of Her 
Majesty, said— 

“T may remind you that her earliest impres- 
sions on Government were guided by the great 
Liberal leader of the day—Lord Melbourne—and 
she is supposed never to have forgotten the prin- 
ciples and party of her teacher.” 

Although I do not want to make too 
much of this matter, I feel bound to say 
that statement is an insult to the Queen. 
If there is one point in Her Majesty’s 
character which has been more often 
alluded to than another, and for which 
she is more remarkable than any other 
—and if there is one point in her cha- 
racter which has been referred to by 
Prime Minister after Prime Minister in 
both this and the other House of Par- 
liament—it is this, that it does not sig- 
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nify what party is in power; whether 
Liberal or Conservative, the Ministry of 
the day have the undivided confidence 
of the Sovereign; and that nothing of 
any kind ever escapes from Her Majesty 
which would enable the party in power 
to know what her political opinions are. 
From the time she first ascended the 
Throne until the present moment Her 
Majesty has always acted in a constitu- 
tional manner, and therefore I must 
most earnestly protest against the as- 
sumption that by any act or deed on her 
part the political opinions of Her Ma- 
jesty have become known. Under these 
circumstances, I feel bound to say that 
the statement of the noble Duke was an 
insult to the Queen, and that it is most 
irregular and unconstitutional to couple 
her name with that of any party, how- 
ever respectable. I beg to ask the noble 
Duke the Question which stands in my 
name—namely, Whether the following 
is a correct report of expressions attri- 
buted to him in proposing the Queen’s 
health at a dinner at Nottingham :— 

“T may remind you, that her earliest impres- 
sions on Government were guided by the great 
Liberal leader of the day, Lord Melbourne, and 
she is supposed never to have forgotten the prin- 
ciples and party of her teacher.” 

Toe DUKE or ST. ALBANS: The 
noble Duke deprecates Her Majesty’s 
name being brought into political dis- 
cussions, and to carry out his principle 
he has brought up in Parliament words 
spoken by me at a political dinner in a 
provincial town. Your Lordships can 
decide on the consistency of the course 
he has adopted. He has correctly 
stated my words in giving ‘‘The Queen!” 
on that occasion. They were unnecessary 
to secure the reception and acceptance 
of her health with every mark of loyalty 
and respect ; but, asis the usual custom, 
I sought for appropriate remarks in pro- 
posing this toast. I therefore thought, 
and stillthink by the facts of the case, 
I was justified in my allusion to Lord 
Melbourne. It is a just cause of con- 
gratulation to the party to which I be- 
long that an accident of time and cir- 
cumstances should have given to one of 
our most eminent leaders the opportu- 
nity of being the first adviser of Her 
Majesty when, in her early youth, she 
began the long and successful reign 
which has been attended with so many 
blessings to this country, and which has 
marked her place in history as the most 
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constitutional Sovereign who has ruled 
in England. The manner in which Lord 
Melbourne performed the task, his de- 
votion to her honour, and the care which 
he bestowed on her political education 
in constitutional doctrines are matters of 
history. They were acknowledged at 
the time by no one with more warmth 
and cordiality than by the late Duke of 
Wellington, who, in the course of the 
debate on the Address in answer to the 
Queen’s Speech in 1841, said— 

“T am willing to admit that the noble 
Viscount has rendered the greatest possible ser- 
vice to Her Majesty. I happen to know that it 
is Her Majesty’s opinion that the noble Viscount 
has rendered Her Majesty the greatest possible 
service in making her acquainted with the 
mode and policy of the Government of this 
country, initiating her into the laws and spirit 
of the constitution, independently of the per- 
formance of his duty as the servant of Her 
Majesty’s Crown—teaching her, in short, to 
preside over the destinies of this great country.” 
[8 Hansard, lix. 77.] 


I do not mean anything personal to the 
noble Duke in saying I thought it well 
to have this high authority before using 
these words—on the principle of the 
American carpenter who was called as 
a witness in a case of assault and bat- 
tery. He was asked how far was the 
defendant off when he advanced to strike 
the blow—‘‘ 4ft. 11}in., Sir.” ‘‘ Why, 
you seem to be very accurate. How is 
it. possible you can be so exact?” 
‘Why, Sir, in case some fool might ask 
me the question, 1 went and measured 
the distance.”’ 

Tne Duke or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, the noble Duke says, in effect, 
that he has prepared this extract in case 
any fool should ask him a Question such 
as [have done. Ido not suppose that 
the noble Duke in interposing this Ame- 
rican anecdote intended to be personal— 
I am, of course, in the hands of your 
Lordships in such a matter as this—but 
I should wish to know whether that is a 
proper mode of replying to a Question 
put by a Member of your Lordships’ 
House. In my remarks I carefully 
avoided everything calculated to give 
offence; but the noble Duke, by the 
terms in which he answers my Question, 
leads it to be believed that he has been 
asked the Question by a fool. I leave 
it to your Lordships to say whether I 
am one or not. 

Tue Dvuxe or ST. ALBANS: My 
Lords, I did not intend that the anec- 
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dote I quoted should apply personally 
and in an offensive manner to the noble 
Duke. It appears to me a matter of 
praise that Her Majesty has “ never 
forgotten”’ nor departed from the con- 
stitutional principles which it was Lord 
Melbourne’s endeavour to instil into 
her youthful mind. I do not see that 
my words can be fairly taken to mean 
that Her Majesty is a partizan. It may 
have been an error on my part to have 
made use of the word “‘ party.’’ On re- 
ferring toa very usual book of reference 
called Maunder’s Biographical Treasury, 
under the head ‘‘ Melbourne, Viscount,” 
I find the following statement— 


“In 1837 Lord Melbourne’s Government, 
which had become gradually weakened by the 
attacks of a powerful majority in the Upper 
House and the hostility of a growing and power- 
ful minority in the Lower, gained new strength 
from the accession of Queen Victoria, whose 
personal sympathies, it was alleged, were en- 
listed in favour of the party then in power.” 


I hope, however, your Lordships will 
consider it a venial fault to mention 
that, unlike some of her predecessors, 
Her Majesty has remembered and acted 
up to the popular views of her youth, 
while she has behaved with admirable 
impartiality and fairness to men of all 

arties in the State whose services Her 

ajesty has required. I have to thank 
the noble Duke for the opportunity he 
has afforded me of explaining any mis- 
conception my words may have conveyed, 
and for kindly attracting so public a 
notice to the late Liberal meeting in 
Nottingham, over which I had the 
honour to preside. 

THe Marevess or SALISBURY: 
The noble Duke (the Dukeof St: Alban’s) 
instead of exculpating himself from the 
charge which was brought against him, 
appears to me to have repested the 
offence by calling his adversary a fool. 
I do not know to what extent the Mini- 
sters of the Crown consider they are re- 
sponsible for what their subordinates 
may say—but when I heard that quota- 
tion from Maunder—a very suggestive 
word—brought up by the noble Duke, 
I fully expected some Cabinet Minister 
would have risen in his place to call him 
to Order, and that we should not be 
blamed for objecting to language in 
which Her Majesty is described as a 
partizan. The rule, my Lords, which 
almost invariably prevents the use of 
such language, is one which is just not 
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only to Parliament but to the Queen, 
because she cannot answer these accusa- 
tions. It may be true or false—we be- 
lieve it to be thoroughly true—that the 
Queen has the most perfect appreciation 
in the performance of her duties of that 
which becomes her as a Constitutional 
Sovereign. But when one of those who 
hold a place in her Government accuses 
her of the contrary conduct, her mouth 
is closed and she cannot repudiate the 
charge. I feel the danger of a practice 
which if it extended to the higher ranks 
of the Government would assume a much 
more serious character than it does in 
the present instance. If this sort of 
thing is done in the case of one Sove- 
reign it will be done in the case of an- 
other; and are we, I would ask, to take 
it as a rule for our future guidance that 
it will be fair at any future time to 
charge any future Sovereign with having 
adopted all the opinions of any states- 
man or party whom he might have 
honoured with his friendship or acquaint- 
ance in his youth? If any such course 
is pursued it may be a great libel on that 
Sovereign. I feel it, my Lords, very dif- 
cult to comment on this extraordinary 
dinner at which the noble “Duke pre- 
sided, because all the guests there appear 
to have dwelt in an enchanted land, and 
to have been entirely confused by some- 
thing that I will not attempt to define. 
My noble Friend opposite, who repre- 
sents the Board of Trade in this House 
(Earl Cowper)—than whom there could 
scarcely be a more calm and sagacious 
representative of the Government—felt 
himself tempted to indulge in some very 
remarkable phraseology with respect to 
Members of your Lordships’ House, 
whether belonging to the Liberal or the 
Conservative party ; but the word which 
he used was somewhat more elegant than 
that which has just now been applied 
by the noble Duke to my noble Friend 
behind me. But the noble Duke at this 
dinner made some other startling obser- 
vations. He told the country that the 
House of Lords was divided into two 
classes—those who attended the debates 
and voted according to their convictions, 
and those who were brought down to the 
House from time to time and voted as 
they were told. I did not at first see 
who it was that used this language. I 
thought it must be the utterance of some 
unruly guest who was referring to the 
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ment in the House of Lords. I believe 
they are the only Members of the House 
whose convictions by some miraculous 
intervention invariably coincide with the 
decisions of others in which they have 
themselves no concern. I found, how- 
ever, on looking more attentively at the 
Report, that the remarks of the noble 
Duke were intended to be applied prin- 
cipally to those who sit on the Conserva- 
tive side of the House. It is a favourite 
topic with noble Lords opposite that the 
Conservative party have a large majority 
within these walls, and that the decisions 
of your Lordships are come to by a 
blind majority at the back of my noble 
Friend the leader of the Opposition. I 
would however, remind the House, in 
the case of a critical division, 10 years 
ago, on the subject of the Danish War, 
the Conservative majority turned out to 
be nine, and that since that time the 
— Prime Minister has added 28 

embers to this House; so that if you 
deduct 28 from nine you have the Con- 
servative majority. The truth, I sup- 
pose, is, after the exhibition of this 
evening, that the Conservative party 
generally do carry out those Consti- 
tutional principles which Lord Mel- 
bourne recommended to Her Majesty, 
while those who were brought up under 
him do not continue to support them. I 
wish also to call attention to another 
point in the speech of the noble Duke— 
but he so seldom indulges in this re- 
fined epigrammatical style of speaking 
that I fear he may not have followed the 
proceedings in this House with great 
attention. I am afraid that I may be 
looked upon as one of those who are 
brought down here to vote as they are 
told; because he complained to the Not- 
tingham dinner party that the Conser- 
vative party had not resisted a Bill 
brought forward by noble Lords oppo- 
site on its second and third readings in 
this House. Now, the noble Duke could 
not have been acquainted with the facts, 
or he would not have made the assertion. 
It is perfectly true that we found it 
hopeless to resist the second reading of 
the Billin question. But we fought hard 
against its provisions in Committee for 
a whole night, and the irresistible Con- 
servative majority was beaten. Though, 
therefore, it is literally true that we did 
not resist the second or third reading, 
the noble Duke has, nevertheless, been 
guilty of a suggestio falsi, because we re- 
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sisted the Bill in Committee, not because 
it was hostile to the licensed victuallers, 
but because we objected to it on prin- 
ciple. I now hope that when any por- 
tion of the Body Guard of the Govern- 
ment is in future retained to storm the 
provinces—and it is a remarkable fact 
that not a single independent Peer at- 
tended on the present occasion—they 
will abstain from representing the pro- 
ceedings of this House and those who are 
opposed to them in politics in a way 
which will not bear criticism. Some of 
us may be fools and others may be bores, 
but that fact need not be openly pro- 
claimed in every borough which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may desire to con- 
ciliate. Another observation which was 
made at the dinner was that the irresist- 
ible majority of which the noble Duke 
was speaking put forward inferior men 
in debate, and that the leaders did not 
take the trouble to explain their own 
policy. All this is really very hard on 
us who sit on this bench. My noble 
Friend near me is called a fool, and he 
is besides designated as an ‘inferior 
man,” because he generally supports 
his own policy, and I, who in a humble 
way pursue the same system, must take 
my rank by his side in the list which has 
been assigned us. I am sure, however, 
there is no more mistaken charge which 
can be brought against my noble Friend 
and those who sit near him than that 
they shrink from supporting, on all pos- 
sible occasions, the measures they ap- 
prove. I sincerely hope that the next 
time the House of Lords is toasted there 
will be no Member of the Government 
present to respond forit, because other- 
wise I do not see how the character of 
this House is to be maintained. 

Kart COWPER said, he had perhaps, 
used an unfortunate expression on the 
occasion to which the noble Marquess 
referred, and he would not repeat it. He 
would remind the noble Marquess, how- 
ever, that when the Petition signed by a 
certain number—450 he believed—of 
clergymen in favour of confession was 
under discussion a few days ago, he him- 
self had spoken of the number of fools 
among the clergy as probably not being 
greater than were to be found in either 
House of Parliament. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY ex- 
plained that he had said that these 
were only 2} per cent of the clergy, and 
that 24 per cent of folly was not greater 
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than might be found in Parliament ; but 
he had left it in doubt whether there 
was the greater amount of folly in that 
or in the other House of Parliament. 

Eart COWPER said, he did not wish 
to retract what he had said, but wanted 
the House to know fairly what it was he 
had said. He stated that their Lordships’ 
House might be viewed in two aspects— 
first, there were the ordinary nights 
when certain noble Lords who devoted 
themselves to politics came down to 
attend to the public business, and next 
there were the great occasions when 
noble Lords appeared whose faces were 
not so familiar and were not seen there 
at other times, but who then gave their 
votes, and it so happened that a large 
majority of them were Conservatives. 
That statement of his rested on evidence 
which was open to the whole world— 
the published records of their Lordships’ 
Votes and Proceedings. If, therefore, 
it was erroneous, the whole country could 
judge of its error; but he believed that 
it was correct. 


House adjourned at Nine o'clock, ’till 
to morrow, Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 21st July, 1878. 
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ARMY—THE GENERAL COMMANDING 
IN IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it be not the fact 
that the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in Ireland has been absent from 
duty about fifteen months out of the last 
thirty ; and, if not, how many ; whether, 
during all that absence, he was allowed 
to draw command allowance and table 
allowance while the duties and expeuses 
for which these allowances are made 
devolved on others; and, whether, since 
this question was first asked, the ac- 
counts containing these allowances have 
been examined over the above period 
in order to ascertain the facts, and whe- 
ther they have been found in order ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, the 
General Commanding in Ireland had 
been absent from Ireland the time men- 
tioned. His absence was occasioned 
partly by professional duty in England, 
partly by attendance in Parliament, and 
partly by sick leave. His pay and allow- 
ances had been drawn Br him. The 
Accountant General had, however, raised 
objections to certain portions of them, 
extending over the years 1871-2 and 
1872-3, and these objections were the 
subject of a Correspondence not yet con- 
cluded. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I shall move for 
the production of the Correspondence 
when completed. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES ACT, 1870 
—LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES RE- 
TURNS.—QUESTION. 


Sm "FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the imperfect nature of the 
Returns made by Life Assurance Offices 
under the provisions of the Act of 1870, 
particularly in regard to the Fifth Sche- 
dule of the Act; and, whether it is not 
possible to enforce a more strict compli- 
ance with the Act ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUE: 
Sir, I should demur to the phrase that 

. the Returns made under the Act are im- 
perfect. From the Returns made, it is 
possible, without difficulty, for any per- 
son conversant with the principles of 
life assurance to form a sound judgment 
as to the conditions of the offices. It 
is hopeless by any compilation of figures 
to do more than this, or to enable per- 
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sons unacquainted with the science of 
accounts and life assurance to form such 
a judgment. It is very possible that 
the form of Return might be improved 
in some respects; but I believe the pre- 
sent forms were settled after having 
been discussed by the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, the highest authority in such 
matters in the kingdom. As to en- 
forcing a more strict compliance with 
the Act, that is again begging the ques- 
tion. The Companies are only required 
by the Act to make Returns in forms 
prescribed, and the Board of Trade has 
used to the utmost such powers as it 
has, of enforcing a strict compliance with 
the forms prescribed, and has endea- 
voured by every means in its power to 
secure uniformity. I am aware that the 
Schedules would, in some respects, admit 
of improvement, especially the fifth Sche- 
dule, in respect to the valuation of the 
‘‘ Office premium’? and the net pre- 
miums—the present form not suiting 
the case of every Company. But, on 
the whole, the Act has worked well, 
although it may be expedient hereafter 
to see whether it cannot be improved. 
We have, as yet, only had the expe- 
rience of two years’ Returns. 


THE MAURITIUS—ECCLESIASTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


QUESTIONS. 


Masor ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether any reply has been sent 
to the Despatch of the Acting Governor 
of Mauritius, (dated 2nd May 1872), 
submitting Petitions to Her Majesty 
from the representatives of the Anglican 
Church and the Roman Catholic Bishop 
against the Ecclesiastical scheme pro- 
posed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies; and, if not, whether the Se- 
cretary of State proposes to assent to 
the suggestions embodied in those Peti- 
tions; or, if no decision has yet been 
arrived at by him, he will direct that 
no changes in the Ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of the Colony shall be pressed 
until the subject shall have been dis- 
cussed in Parliament ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, having considered the Memorials 
upon the subject received from the 
colony, Her Majesty’s Government have 
determined not to proceed further with 
the measures they had proposed with a 
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view to remove the inequalities between 
the different religious communions. It 
is right I should add, that we cannot 
consent that the total amount of money 
voted for ecclesiastical purposes in the 
colony should be increased. I wish also 
to take this opportunity of correcting 
an error into which I inadvertently fell 
in speaking upon a kindred subject on 
Tuesday last. I stated that in St. Lucia, 
with some 80,000 Roman Catholics and 
2,000 Protestants of all denominations, 
the endowments of the former were 
£900, and the Church of England £800. 
I had mistaken the purport of a de- 
spatch that £400 was received by two 
Anglican clergymen. It is not £400 
each, but the total endowment is £400; 
so that the inequality is less than I 
imagined, though still great. 


Mason ARBUTHNOT inquired whe- 
ther matters had remained in statu 
uo ? 
Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, no further steps had been taken. 


UNION OF BENEFICES BILL. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Mr. CANDLISH asked the right 
honourable the Member for Cambridge 
University, If he intends to proceed fur- 
ther with the Union of Benefices Bill 
this Session ? 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE, in reply, 
said, that it wasnot hisintention to proceed 
further with this Bill during this Session, 
but that he should re-introduce it next 
year. He would take that opportunity 
of moving that the Order for the Ad- 
journed Debate upon going into Com- 
mittee on the Bill should be discharged. 

Motion agreed to. 

Order discharged; Bill withdrawn. 


METROPOLIS — SMALL-POX HOSPITAL 
AT HATCHAM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WATNEY asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he is aware that ten acres of land 
adjoining the New Cross Road, Hatcham, 
has been bought by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board for the purpose of erect- 
ing temporary hospitals in the event of 
small-pox or any epidemic fever again 
occurring in the Metropolis; and, whe- 
ther he will take any steps to prevent a 
hospital of this description being placed 
in the midst of such a densely-populated 
neighbourhood ? 
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Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, 


about nine acres of land adjoining the 
New Cross Road, Hatcham, had been 
purchased by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board for the purpose of erecting, in 
case it should be needed, a temporary 
small-pox hospital. The site was con- 
veniently contiguous to the population 
who were likely to require such a hos- 
pital, and at the same time it was suffi- 
ciently isolated to prevent the spread of 
contagion. According to the information 
he had received, the site was admirably 
adapted for the purpose for which it had 
been acquired, and it had been favour- 
ably reported on by the Inspector of the 
Local Government Board. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS—ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. DELAHUNTY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, under 
legislative enactments, the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, with the sanction 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, are enabled 
to grant loans bearing interest at 34 per 
cent. per annum to local authorities in 
England to obtain water supplies for 
their respective districts; whether the 
Board of Public Works in Ireland, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, are enabled 
to grant similar loans at 4 per cent. per 
annum to local authorities in Ireland for 
like purposes; and, whether the Trea- 
sury has not this year fixed 5 per cent. 
as the rate to be charged on a loan re- 
commended by the Irish Board to be 
made to the Municipal Corporation of 
Waterford for their water supply ; and, 
if so, whether he will state the reasons 
or motives for charging loans for sani- 
tary purposes in Ireland with a rate of 
interest nearly fifty per cent. in excess 
of similar loans in England ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tur. EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have to answer the first 
three Questions put by the hon. Gentle- 
man in the affirmative. As to the fourth 
Question, I may state that we have not 
the power by law of charging for water- 
works in Ireland the same rate of in- 
terest as is now allowed in England— 
namely, 3} per cent. The general rule 
in such cases is to charge 5 per cent, 
with a rather long period for the repay- 
ment of the principal; but it is in the 
power of the Treasury to charge 4 per 
cent, with a shorter period for repay- 
ment. After taking the best advice, we 
thought this was not a case in which we 
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ought to deviate from the ordinary rule 
that has hitherto been adopted in regard 
to the matter. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY said, he wished 
to be informed whether the time for re- 
payment was not 50 years in England, 
whereas in Ireland it was only 22 
years ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he really did not know. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY said, that in con- 
sequence of the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he should on an early day 
ask whether the Treasury were justified 
in charging 5 per cent for loans in Ire- 
land, when they were allowed to lend 
money on loan at 4 per cent in Eng- 
land ? 


IRELAND—ROYAL IRISH CONSTABU- 
LARY.—QUESTION. 


Mx. KAVANAGH asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether, having 
provided by the Supplementary Esti- 
mates for an increase of pay to the Men 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, Her 
Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
_ take any steps towards adopting the Re- 
commendations of the Commissioners in 
favour of the Commissioned Officers of 
that force ? 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he did not quite under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman’s Question. In 
the first place, the Report of the Commis- 
sioners had not yet been laid upon the 
Table, and, consequently, the hon. Gen- 
tleman could not be aware what the 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
were. The Report would probably be 
laid on the Table that day, and he 
trusted the hon. Gentleman would then 
perceive that the regulations respecting 
the commissioned officers had been en- 
tirely carried out. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet LEARMONTH asked the 
Secretary of State for War, When the 
two additional battalions of the Royal 
Engineers alluded to in Clause 85, Army 
Circular ist July 1873, will be formed, 
and when the Officers will be gazetted ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the forma- 
tion of the battalions has been proceed- 
ing gradually, as the additional officers 
have been obtained from Woolwich. 
Eighty officers have already been added 
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to the corps; the captains were gazetted 
last year, and the majors are now about 
to be gazetted. The higher ranks will 
be gazetted as soon as the 16 officers 
still wanting to complete the number are 
supplied. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE—REGISTER OF 
SHIPPING OFFICE—THIRD CLASS 
CLERKS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether a certain number of Temporary 
Clerks were promoted in 1872, after 
passing examinations before the Civil 
Service Commissioners, to the Establish- 
ment as Third Class Clerks in the 
General Register and Record Office of 
Shipping and Seamen ; whether the an- 
nual leave, to which the Third Class 
Established Clerks were entitled ac- 
cording to the printed regulations of the 
Board of Trade of 1866, was thirty-six 
days; whether, on the 30th May 1873, 
the following Order was issued :— 

“The question of annual holidays will be re- 
considered by the Board of Trade; pending the 
Lords’ decision no more than four weeks (twenty- 
four days) will be allowed Third Class Clerks 
who were appointed to the Establishment sub- 
sequent to August last ;” 


and, whether, on the 16th June 1873, 
an Order was issued signed by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, fixing the 
annual leave of these Clerks at twenty- 
four days ; and, if so, whether he adheres 
to the statement that the annual leave 
of a certain number of established Clerks 
has not been diminished ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, that with regard to the 
portion of the noble Lord’s Guestion re- 


specting the Order of the 30th May, 
that it was correct, and that such an 
Order had been issued. No temporary 
clerks had been ‘‘promoted” in the 
ordinary sense of that word in the year 
1872, and there had been no curtailment 


in anybody’s leave of absence. Thirty- 
six days of leave were allowed to the 
old third-class establishment clerks; but 
the three gentlemen who had been for- 
tunate enough to interest the noble Lord 
in their cause reached the position of 
third-class clerks on the establishment 
under very peculiar circumstances. They 
were temporary clerks, or writers, in 
connection with the Office of the Board 
of Trade and the dependent department 
of the General Register and Record 
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Office of Shipping and Seamen. They 
then had a week less of leave of absence 
than they now enjoyed, and they had no 
claim whatever either to an increase of 
leave or to be on the establishment ; but 
when the new system under the Order 
in Council was introduced which limited 
the non-established officers to the lower 
class of writers and copyists, and which 
interfered unfavourably with the pro- 
spects of many of the non-established 
gentlemen who had been employed be- 
fore, these temporary clerks were placed 
on the establishment as an act of grace, 
with the permission of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
QUESTIONS. 


In reply to Mr. Bourke, 

Mr. HOLT said, that having regard 
to the recent discussion on the Bill in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), he did 
not intend to proceed with his Motion 
on Friday next, for the appointment of 
a Committee to inquire into the state of 
the law respecting Conventual and Mo- 
nastic Institutions or Societies in Great 
Britain. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
understood it would not be in his power 
to bring forward as an independent 
Motion the Motion of which he had 
given Notice, respecting the Reports of 
the Select Committee of Public Accounts 
as to the conduct of the Post Office. He, 
therefore, wished to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government would put down Supply for 
an earlier day than Monday, or else 
allow the Standing Order to be dispensed 
with, so that the subject might be dis- 
cussed ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he wished 
to know whether the Real Estate (In- 
testacy) Bill, which was set down for the 
morning sitting to-morrow, was intended 
by the Government to be discussed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was his 
intention to give his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Surrey (Mr. Locke 
King) a day for his Bill; but not with- 
out considering the prior claims of Go- 
vernment business. He hoped, on Thurs- 
day, to make arrangements for that 
purpose. It would not be in the power 
of the Government to give a day to the 
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hon. Member (Mr. Assheton Cross) for 
his Motion on Telegraph Accounts before 
Monday. It would be necessary for the 
House to give its undivided attention 
and to use considerable exertion during 
this week in order to pass many impor- 
tant Bills through the remaining stages. 
The evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts was only 
printed that day, and it had not yet 
been read by the Government. There 
would, however, be no difficulty in find- 
ing an opportunity for the Motion of the 
hon. Member. He was afraid it could 
not be done on going into Committee of 
Supply ; but it would be necessary to 
bring in a Bill for a further allocation 
of money for the purpose of supplyin 
the deficiency in the Telegraph Capit 
Accounts, and therefore the hon. Mem. 
ber would have a better Peres to 
bring forward his Motion than if it were 
brought on on a Supply night. 

In reply to Mr. WHEELHOUSE, 

Mr. GLYN stated that it was not the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
with the Registration of Births and 
Deaths Bill that Session. 

In reply to Questions from Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Ditiwyn, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he pro- 
posed to take the Elementary Education 
Act (1870) Amendment Bill to-morrow 
at 2 o’clock. He should also proceed 
with the Endowed Schools Commission 
Bill to-morrow, if he could not make 
progress with it that evening. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that since he 
had given Notice of a Motion respecting 
Government Orders of the Day having 
preference during the remaining Tues- 
days of the Session, he had received 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) a protest against 
that Motion. It was his.(Mr. Glad- 
stone’s) duty to inform him that, as far 
as the Government were concerned, they 
could under no circumstances assent to 
his proposal, which stood for Tuesday 
evening, to refer to a Royal Commission 
the question of electoral power. That 
was a matter entirely for the House to 
decide. He, therefore, thought it would 
be for thé convenience of the House that 
Tuesday evenings for the remainder of 
the Session should be devoted to Govern- 
ment Business. He should, therefore, 
conclude by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That To-morrow, and upon every suc- 
ceeding Tuesday during the remainder 
of the Session, Orders of the Day have 
precedence of Notices of Motion, Go- 
vernment Orders of the Day having the 
priority.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. DISRAELI said, he was sure 
that the House would be glad to assist 
the Government at that period of the 
Session, and to facilitate in every way 
the progress of Public Business; but, 
in granting that addition to the consider- 
able concessions already made, the 
House had a right to expect that the 
confidence placed in the Government 
should be used with discretion and in a 
satisfactory manner. On Friday night, 
when it was generally expected that the 
Government influence would be exer- 
cised to prevent it, the House was un- 
fortunately counted out; at a period of 
the Session, too, when time was pre- 
cious. Next he must say that the re- 
marks made by the right hon. Gentleman 
on the course of Public Business were 
not altogether satisfactory. He under- 
stood that the next morning sitting was 
to be appropriated to a private Member. 
{Mr. GuapstoyeE: No.] Then it was 
for another morning sitting; but how- 
ever that might be, he did not under- 
stand that it was absolutely appropriated 
to the Real Estate (Intestacy) Bill, 
although it was put down on the Paper 
for that day; and it might appear on 
the Paper for a subsequent day. He 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the Bill of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. Locke King), which was favoured 
by the Government, was of a very specu- 
lative and controversial character, which 
under any circumstances could not be 
brought to a conclusion that year, and it 
appeared to him, therefore, that it was 
not expedient that the time of the House 
should be occupied in discussing it, and 
especially that the time of private Mem- 
bers, given up to the Government, should 
be applied to the purpose. It did seem 
very hard upon those hon. Gentlemen, 
who by the Motion would forfeit any 
chance of bringing on their Resolutions, 
that the first use the Government should 
make of their privilege should be to 
secure a favour for a private Member 
which was quite unnecessary. Then 
there was another question, and one of 
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a most eminently practical character, in 
which the whole House took an interest 
—namely, that with reference to those 
strange proceedings that had taken place 
with respect to the telegraphs. He 
thought some arrangement should be 
made to facilitate and advance the dis- 
cussion of that important subject, which 
had been brought forward by the hon. 
Member for South-west Lancashire. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that a 
Bill on the subject would probably be 
introduced, and that the hon. Member 
might then raise the discussion on his 
Resolution, which appeared to be very 
moderately expressed, in the form of an 
Amendment. But the Bill to be brought 
in by Her Majesty’s Government was a 
Bill which he (Mr. Disraeli), so far as 
he knew, should deem it his duty to 
support, and the hon. Member for South- 
west Lancashire also; and it would be 
unprecedented to ask his hon. Friend 
to put himself in a hostile position to- 
wards a Bill which he believed to be 
advantageous to the public interest, in 
order that he might ask the opinion of 
the House on another subject. In 
agreeing to the Motion of the Prime 
Minister, therefore, he thought there 
should be an understanding that the 
privilege thus cheerfully accorded should 
be used for no other purpose than the 
advancement of Public Business. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that there 
never was any intention on the part of 
the Government to apply any of the 
time that had been asked from the 
House for the purpose of giving a pre- 
ference to his hon. Friend the Member 
for East Surrey over his hon. Friend 
the Member for Brighton. The Order 
of the Day for the Second Reading of 
of his hon. Friend’s Bill, no doubt, stood 
for to-morrow, but it was never pro- 
mised that it should come on. His hon. 
Friend had, perhaps, some reason to 
complain, and the Government, he was 
afraid, had drawn largely upon his 
patience, seeing that his hon. Friend’s 
Bill had been on the Order Book during 
the entire Session. Still, he quite ac- 
ceded to what the right hon. Gentleman 
had said as to the duty of the Govern- 
ment to apply the additional time for 
which they now asked to those subjects 
which were recognized by the House 
generally as most important with refer- 
ence to the close of the Session. He 
would give the hon. Member for South- 
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west Lancashire (Mr. Cross) an. assur- 
ance that, come what might, he should 
have an opportunity of bringing forward 
his Motion independently of Supply. 
But he ‘would not stop there. As he 
had stated, the evidence given before 
the Committee of Public Accounts had 
only been published that morning, and 
the hon. Gentleman would no doubt 
think it proper that it should have some 
days to circulate before it was brought 
on; but if he could find an occasion for 
bringing on his Resolution as an inde- 
pendent Motion, the Government would 
have every reason to forward his views. 
He did not ‘think that the Government 
could give him an opportunity this week, 
unless the progress of legislative busi- 
ness should be very rapid; but the Go- 
vernment would give him every assist- 
ance in bringing on his Motion. 

Mr. T. HUGHES said, he had a 
Motion down on the Paper for to- 
morrow night, and as it in some degree 
involved the question of Privilege, he 
should like, before withdrawing it, to 
put a question to the Government with 
regard to it. About that time last 
year the Postmaster General, in re- 
ply to a Question, expressed himself 
favourable to his (Mr. Hughes’s) pro- 


posal to give facilities to small investors 


for obtaining Government securities 
through the machinery of the Post Office. 
He, therefore, introduced a Bill to that 
effect in the present Session. When 
he came to place that Bill on the 
Paper for a Second Reading, he was 
informed that it was necessary first 
to obtain the consent of the Treasury. 
For that consent he applied to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. For some 
time, he received no answer, and ulti- 
mately the right hon. Gentleman refused 
him the consent he required. It so 
happened, too, that the copy of the Bill 
which he forwarded to the right hon. 
Gentleman was the only one he had, and 
when he came to inquire for it he found 
that it had been lost by the Treasury. 
What he desired to learn was, whether 
the Treasury possessed this power of pro- 
hibiting the Second Reading of a Bill 
proposed in the ordinary way. If such 
a power existed, he could not help feel- 
ing that it was a great infringement of 
the rights of private Members. 

Mr. BOUVERIE, referring to the 
count-out on Friday evening last, com- 
plained of the unsatisfactory working of 
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the present arrangement, and said it -was 
calculated to have a damaging effect on 
the character of the House. Hon. Mem- 
bers after the morning sitting were ex- 
hausted, and did not get down to the 
House in time for the evening meeting, 
the result being that there was constantly 
a count-out, and much business of im- 
portance was neglected. He would 
suggest that as a remedy for that state 
of things, the present plan should be 
reversed, and the Tuesday and Friday 
mornings be given to private Members, 
the evenings being appropriated to Go- 
vernment Business. In that case, the 
Government would be sure to take care 
to keep a House. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS reminded 
the House that he at the commencement 
of the Session made a similar sugges- 
tion, without receiving any support. If 
he could anticipate any encouragement 
for it, he would with pleasure renew it 
at the commencement of next Session. 

Mr. ANDERSON, as one of the vic- 
tims of last Fridays’ count, had not 
noticed the presence of either of the two 
last right hon, Gentlemen on that occa- 
sion. He felt bound to testify to the 
fact that, while there were only three 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House, the Treasury bench was un- 
usually full. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER hoped the Go- 
vernment would allow all the Motions 
of private Members now on the Paper to 
be disposed of, before the Government 
took all the time of the House. He also 
trusted that under no arrangement would 
undue preference be given to one Mem- 
ber over another. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he would reply to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Frome 
(Mr. T. Hughes) to-morrow. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
said, he had, in common with other hon. 
Members, protested against the Two 
o’clock sittings when introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for, 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) as tend- 
ing to the utter destruction of the rights 
of private Members. Under the arrange- 
ment that was made it was not merely 
a matter of courtesy for-the Government 
to keep a House, but it was their duty 
—a duty, moreover, which could be per- 
formed by no one else. The fact, how- 
ever, was, that the sittings were so late 
that hon. Members could not come down 
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in after adjourning at 7 o'clock. 
He hoped that before long Parliament 
would- abrogate the Standing Order, 
and restore the constitutional right of 
redressing “ grievances before voting 
Supplies. . 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER thought the 
Government ought to fix a day for the 
Indian Budget, before they gave one for 
the Bill of the hon. Member for East 
Surrey. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL—[Lords]. 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
[BILL 237.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 

Mr. GREGORY moved, that the Bill 
be re-committed with reference to Clause 
14, which related to the salaries of the 
future Judges. In his opinion, the ar- 
rangements which had been agreed to, 
were exceedingly objectionable in many 
respects. As the clause stood certain of 
the Judges of the Divisional Courts 
would be in receipt of higher salaries 
than those of the Judges whose duty it 
would be to revise their decisions on ap- 
peal. For instance, while Judges of 
Appeal would be receiving £5,000 per 
annum, the President of one Division 
would have £8,000, of two £7,000, and 
of the other £6,000 a-year. The natural 
consequence would be that these offices 
would be more sought after by men of 
distinction at the bar, and their decisions 
would be subject to the revision of men 
of inferior standing who had accepted 
the lower salary. It must be re- 
membered also that this might be done 
by a decision of three Judges of the 
Court of Appeal with reference to the 
judgments of a President and two 
Judges of the Court below. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ now taken into Considera- 
tion,” in order to add the words “re- 
committed in respect of Clause 14 
(Salaries of future Judges),” — (Mr. 
Gregory, )—instead thereof. 

uestion proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” 
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Mr. CHARLEY asked what would 
be done with the Queen’s Counsel of the 
County Palatine after the passing of the 
Bill; and, what the Government pro- 
posed to do with the present Chamber 
clerks of the Judges ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, said, 
that he had put an Amendment on the 
Paper to meet the case of the Queen’s 
Counsel of the County Palatine. With 
reference to the Chamber clerks of the 
Judges, that question had already been 
fully discussed, and he would not enter 
into it again. He must also decline, with 
all respect to the hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory), to renew 
again the discussion on the subject of 
the Judges’ salaries. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered. 


Clause 22( Transfer of pending business) 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
in page 10, line 32, at end, to add the 
following words :— 

“Tn all cases of appeals from any Ecclesiasti- 

cal Court, where her Majesty shall be advised 
that the judgment of the Court below ought to 
be reversed or varied, and that any sentence of 
suspension or deprivation ought to be passed on 
any clerk, it shall be lawful for her Majesty to 
remit the cause to the Court to pass such sen- 
tence, and such Court shall pronounce such sen- 
tence accordingly.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
continue the existing practice, by which 
the formal passing of the sentence was 
remitted to the inferior Court. 

Str GEORGE GREY did not under- 
stand the object of the Amendment, 
and thought it could only be agreed to 
on the understanding that it would 
confer no new power on the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, but would continue to 
them the duty — acting ministerially— 
of communicating the sentence to the 
party to be affected by it. He thought, 
however, that they should have some 
further explanation with regard to its 
effect, and the necessity for introducing 
it. If its object was to give to the Eccle- 
siastical Courts the power of pronouncing 
sentence without that control or check 
to which they were now subject from the 
superior civil Courts, it would be a dan- 
gerous innovation. If, on the other 
hand, the function of the Court below 
was to be purely ministerial, and they 
had merely, as at present, formally to 
pronounce the sentence of the Judicial 
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Committee of the Privy Council, then 
he did not see the object of introducing 
it. Hethought it would be much better 
to leave to the Superior Court the 
duty of pronouncing and enforcing obe- 
dience to its own sentences. With re- 
gard to the general question of the 
transference of ecclesiastical cases from 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council to the new Court effected by 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy), his strong 
conviction was that the subject had not 
been treated by the House or by the 
Government in the manner in which it 
ought to have been treated. When the 
Bill was brought in, it was distinctly 
stated by Her Majesty’s Government, 
that the question involved many deli- 
cate and important considerations, that 
it ought, if dealt with at all, to be made 
the subject of a separate measure, and 
that it was not desirable to include it in 
a Bill for the reform of the civil judica- 
ture of the country. Well, 17 days ago, 
when the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was agreed to, there 
was not the slightest intimation given 
by Her Majesty’s Government that they 
had in any way modified that opinion. 
The Amendment was made in the most 
precipitate manner, and practically with- 
out any Notice. There was technically 
a Notice put on the Paper for the omis- 
sion of certain words between brackets, 
but the Notice did not itself clearly indi- 
cate what the effect would be. Inde- 
pendently of that, the Notice was given 
only on the night immediately preceding 
the Two o’clock sitting, at which the 
Amendment was moved. He believed 
there were very few hon. Members of the 
House who knew that the Motion would 
be made, and still fewer who thought it 
would be accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. He came himself down 
to the House without the slightest idea 
that such an Amendment would be 
moved. It might be said—‘‘ You ought 
to have looked at the Notice Paper, 
and seen what Amendments were to. be 
proposed.” But the fact was, it was 
very difficult to read through the multi- 
tudinous Amendments on such a Bill. 


He was, therefore, greatly surprised 
when his right hon. Friend at the head 


of the Government, without having 
given any intimation that the Govern- 
ment had changed their mind on the 
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subject, and without any communication 
with the heads of the Church, accepted 
the Amendment. He was not going to 
deny that the change might be a right 
one; but it was achange which required 
the most careful and deliberate conside- 
ration, whereas it had received no con- 
sideration whatever, and had been 
adopted in a very hasty and precipitate 
manner. He must say that the wisdom, 
the learning, and the strict impartiality 
which characterized the decisions of the 
Privy Council in ecclesiastical cases had 
conferred great benefit on the Church, 
and he was not himself prepared to take 
away its jurisdiction, without being 
fully satisfied as to the Court to be sub- 
stituted for it. He agreed with what 
had been said by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that that was a question 
which demanded and ought to receive 
separate consideration. ae GLADSTONE: 
By whom?] By the Lord Chancellor 
in the other House. If, in the case of 
decisions by the Privy Council, there 
were to be found persons in the Church 
who were slow to accept them, he should 
be very much surprised if those persons 
would receive with deference and willing 
obedience the decisions of this new 
Court of Appeal. If that transfer of juris- 
diction was made, they would apparently 
have a stronger reason for refusing obe- 
dience ; because it would be said that 
the judgments which would be come to 
would be the judgments of laymen only. 
He would not ask the House now to re- 
verse the decision at which it had arrived; 
but he hoped the matter would receive 
in ‘“ another place’’ more deliberate 
care and attention than it had received 
in that House. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, no 
doubt the Notice he had given was a 
very short Notice; but it was given 
under peculiar circumstances; His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey) had referred to what 
had been said ‘‘elsewhere;’’ but he 
was not quite accurate in saying, that 
the Government had made so broad a 
statement as that they would not deal 
with the ecclesiastical appeals in that 
Bill. As far as he (Mr. G. Hardy) 
understood, the Government made a 
very modified statement on the subject. 
What they did say was, that there were 
certain difficult questions which should 
be the subject of future consideration, 
and that the Government did not take 
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up the subject of ecclesiastical cases, 
because they were afraid they would not 
succeed in the House of Commons, even 
if the transfer of jurisdiction were agreed 
to in the House of Lords. He had not 
himself intended to propose any change 
in the Bill as introduced by the Govern- 
ment. But when the question of in- 
cluding Scotch and Irish appeals was 
agreed to he began to make inquiries 
among hon. Gentlemen with whom he 
usually acted, and also among some on 
the other side of the House, one of whom 
was the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Mr. Harcourt), whether he 
should receive their support if he 
brought forward the Amendment, and 
he found that there was an almost 
general agreement in favour of it. He 
also spoke to the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the ees the day 
day before he moved it. The right 
hon. Gentleman finding that there was 
no difference of opinion on the subject, 
and that everyone took the same view, 
assented to the striking out of the words; 
but he was bound to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman told him the night 
before that he could not pledge himself 
to accept the Amendment, but would 


leave it open to the consideration of his 


Colleagues. His right hon. Friend 
stated that he was not aware that the 
Amendment was about to be proposed ; 
but it stood first on the Notice Paper, 
and anybody who looked at the Paper 
could not but see it. His right hon. 
Friend further said he did not intend 
to take any steps to reverse the decision 
to which the Committee had come, but 
would leave the matter to be dealt with 
by the other House. Well, he (Mr. G. 
Hardy) was quite prepared that it 
should go to the other House to be con- 
sidered there. He said, when bringing 
forward the Amendment, that if the 
Government were hostile to it he would 
not press it; but he was still of the 
same opinion as when he moved the 
Amendment, that the change was a 
proper one to be made, and that it was 
a much better course to send those eccle- 
siastical causes to the new tribunal. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he shared in 
the regret expressed by his right hon. 
Friend near him (Sir George Grey), and 
he likewise agreed with him in thinking 
that the adoption of the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
G. Hardy) was a very hasty and precipi- 
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tate step. The principle involved was, 
in the minds of many men, even of more 
transcendent importance than the whole 
question of final appeal in other cases, 
and had excited the greatest interest 
throughout the country at various times, 
and in regard to it he (Mr. Bouverie) 
contended that, in the opinion of a great 
many persons, a lay tribunal ought not 
to be the only Court to determine ques- 
tions of doctrine and discipline within 
the Church of England: No one could 
be more fully aware of that than the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, who well knew that from 
the time of the Reformation downwards 
every tribunal which had been consti- 
tuted to decide upon the doctrines, prac- 
tice, and discipline of the Church of 
England had been a mixed tribunal, lay 
learning being in the ascendant, but 
there being also an infusion of the 
ecclesiastical element. Indeed, a great 
complaint on the part of the Church was 
that it was not entirely ecclesiastical. 
His right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government, more than 20 years ago, 
wrote an elaborate paper, which he pub- 
lished in his own name, to demonstrate 
that the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council was an absolutely unfit tribunal 
to try these cases, because it was com- 
posed of laymen. [Mr. GuapsTonE: 
No, no! Read the whole book.] He 
had read the whole book several times, 
and he could quote chapter and verse 
for it. He sometimes refreshed his 
memory by reading over what the right 
hon. Gentleman had written; and he 
could only attribute the denial of his 
right hon. Friend to the fact that he did 
not adhere to the opinion he had ex- 
pressed 20 years ago. These were the 
right hon. Gentleman’s words— 

“No one pretends that the constitution of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council is adapted 
to the due and solemn decision of cases of doc- 
trine. Before the decision in the Gorham case 
was delivered, and when no man had an interest 
in upholding unduly the credit of the Court, 
there was but one voice of reclamation through- 
out the country against the gross indecency of 
such a mode of provision for such causes.” 

Several Prelates sat as assessors with 
the other Judges in that case, but this 
did not satisfy the right hon. Gentleman, 
who went on to say— 

“And even now, when the case is much altered 
in that respect, there is still a nearly universal 
acknowledgment that the law requires material 
alteration. It is enough for me to stand on this 
acknowledgment, and upon the further fact 
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that so many persons of the greatest weight— 
from the Episcopal Bench downwards, will find 
themselves precluded from acquiescence, at any 
time or under any circumstances, in the law as 
it now is, because they are convinced that it is 
a state of law which has already led to the 
violation, and would ultimately lead to the de- 
struction, of the faith and work of the Church.” 
In a subsequent part of his essay, the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“The transference, then, of these functions 
to the Court of Privy Council is not progress, 
but retrogression and decay. The maxim over- 
thrown and disregarded is not one antiquated 
and unfit for these times, but one deeply founded 
in the nature of things, and in right human and 
divine. It being such a maxim, justly may we 
say that the statute which thus tramples it in 
the mire is an unconstitutional statute. Itis a 
statute as truly unconstitutional as would be 
our investing the Executive Committee with the 
right of taxation or with the dispensing power ; 
as was one which, in the time of Henry VIII, 
gave to the Royal Proclamation the forceof law, 
or one which, in the time of Charles I., per- 
petuated the Long Parliament.” 

Thus, in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
judgment at that time, a mixed tribunal, 
containing laymen appointed by the 
Minister of the day, was totally unfit to 
decide these questions; yet he was now 
going to make bad worse by removing 
entirely the ecclesiastical element—a step 
which would never have been assented to 
by any Minister of prudence and mode- 
ration who had to consider the inte- 
rests of the Church as well as of the 
State. He believed that many who 
favoured the proposal would hereafter 
advocate the doctrine which his right 
hon. Friend’s pamphlet was written to 
advocate—that questions of doctrine and 
discipline should be decided by ecclesias- 
tics only. The Bishop of London at that 
time proposed that the Court should 
merely decide questions of law, and that 
all questions of doctrine should be re- 
ferred by it to the Bench of Bishops, 
and it was in support of that, that the 
essay was written. He feared that a 
large portion of the clergy and a not 
uninfluential portion of the laity, on 
finding cases decided by a purely lay 
tribunal, no longer modified by the good 
sense and moderation of some of the 
most distinguished Prelates in the 
Church, would set up a howl] for the 
creation of a purely ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal. That would be an evil day for 
the Church of England. There was 
still a notion among a large body of the 
clergy, that they were a distinct nation 
within a nation, entitled to determine 
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questions which, however, affected the 
laity as much as the clergy. The ten- 
dency of the Amendment would be to 
give a leverage by which that view 
would be urged, and he lamented, there- 
fore, that any Minister charged with the 
responsibility of governing Church and 
State, and of enforcing wisdom and 
moderation on the contending factions 
which from time to time almost rent it 
in twain, should have assented to what 
would be the beginning of the letting 
out of water. 

Dr. BALL said, that when the ques- 
tion was last discussed, the majority of 
hon. Members who spoke seemed to be 
in favour of not introducing the episcopal 
element into the Court for the decision 
of ecclesiastical cases. Being an Irish 
Member, representing an Irish con- 
stituency, he did not then think it was 
for him to come forward with a proposi- 
tion to the effect that, in the High Court 
of Justice, the Archbishops and the 
Bishop of London should be members of 
the Court when ecclesiastical cases came 
before it. Itdid not appear to him that 
the particular Amendment now being 
considered was open to such objections 
as had been made to it. Apart from the 
question of the effectiveness of the Privy 
Council as a legal tribunal to decide ec- 
clesiastical cases, there was another 
question—namely, whether, when these 
cases were transferred to the High Court 
of Justice, assistance should not be called 
in before their decision? In the Privy 
Council the two Archbishops and the 
Bishop of London sat, and the same 
provision must be made with regard to 
the High Court of Justice when eccle- 
siastical cases were to be heard. It was 
a serious question whether there should 
not be an admixture of the ecclesiastical 
element in decisions upon cases that in- 
volved questions of doctrine, and its con- 
sideration must be governed by what 
was found to be the feeling generally in 
the Church of England. Unless the 
Amendment were introduced in that 
House, it could not be introduced in the 
House of Lords, and therefore it was 
better to insert it, and allow the Bishops 
and the House of Lords either to strike 
it out, or to agree to it as they thought fit. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
the Amendment was inconsistent with 
the spirit of the main decision of the 
House, inasmuch as it endeavoured to 
clothe with some ecclesiastical sanction 
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a decision which was essentially a lay 
decision. The main point was whether the 
House was right in determining that the 
judgment itself should be purely lay, and 
not a mixed ecclesiastical judgment. He 
had had no difficulty in concurring in 
that course. He had been a party to 
the abolition of juries de mediatate lingua, 
in which a certain number of foreigners 
were mixed with a certain number of 
Englishmen for the purpose of giving 
what was supposed to be more complete 
justice. That Court of the Privy Coun- 
cil was a sort of jury de mediatate lingua, 
where it was expected that one class of 

rsons would administer one sort of 

w, and that another sort of persons 
would dash it with views of a different 
description. He had never approved of 
that course. He had always regarded 
the Church of England as essentially an 
Act of Parliament Church, and a Church 
standing exclusively on lay foundations. 
He could never forget that in the great 
statutes of the 1st of Elizabeth, which 
established the Prayer Book in this 
country, it was recorded, he believed, as 
a solitary exception—that those statutes 
on which the Reformed Church of Eng- 
land stood had been made by the Lords 
temporal and the Commons, to the ex- 
clusion of the Lords spiritual, who were 
named in almost every other statute. 
Why was that so? The Prayer Book 
of Queen Elizabeth was established by 
William Cecil. He settled the Book at 
a private conclave in his own house, 
upon doctrines not altogether consistent 
with those sometimes promulgated by 
the descendants of that eminent states- 
man, and he established it by Act of 
Parliament against the unanimous re- 
monstrances of the whole of Convoca- 
tion, and against the opinion of the whole 
of the English Bishops, except one. The 
course taken on that subject was to 
establish the supremacy of the Crown 
against the clergy and Bishops. That 
being the foundation of the Estab- 
lished Church, it had always seemed to 
him that the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church should be interpreted by a 
lay, and not an ecclesiastical tribunal. 
He therefore entirely concurred in the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford, 
and would vote against the Amendment 
proposed to be inserted, because it seemed 
to cast a doubt on the purely lay charac- 
ter of the judgment by introducing some 
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ecclesiastical element in order to give it 
execution. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that they 
had begun that evening by the adoption 
of a small Motion for the purpose of 
enlarging the little store of time at their 
command for getting through the neces- 
sary business; and immediately after 
having thus added to their resources in a 
slender degree, but still in a sensible 
degree, they were invited by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down, to discuss the foundation of 
the Church of England in doctrine and 
discipline. He must decline to follow 
his hon. and learned Friend into such a 
discussion, but must also acknowledge 
that he was not the first who had en- 
deavoured to draw them from the consi- 
deration of the Amendment, for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey) had preceded him in 
adverting to a matter not connected with 
the provision before the House. Then 
came his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), who 
often recalled the House to its duties, 
who wound up the discussion by reviv- 
ing the memory of a pamphlet he (Mr. 
Gladstone) wrote some 23 years ago; 
but although he (Mr. Gladstone) fre- 
quently found occasion to lament the 
failure of his own memory, yet he had 
found that day that his recollection of 
that pamphlet was better than the re- 
collection of his right hon. Friend, al- 
though he appeared to have read it only 
that morning. His right hon. Friend said 
that the proposition in that pamphlet 
was that ecclesiastical causes should be 
tried by an exclusively ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal, and he said he would prove it by 
reference to the pamphlet itself. But 
every line which his right hon. Friend 
read had to be followed by several lines 
of his own comments; yet he did not 
produce a single word to affect the car- 
dinal proposition of that pamphlet. He 
still thought that pamphlet contained a 
great deal of important and valuable 
matter. [Mr. Bovverre: It is very 
difficult to understand.] The conduct 
of the Government had been animad- 
verted upon in two points—first of all, 
it was said they had departed from the 
opinion they had expressed when they 
adopted the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford ; and, secondly, his 
own conduct on that occasion had been 
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animadverted upon. Now, there had 
been no change of opinion on the part 
of the Government. The Government 
had never put forth that, upon the merits 
of the case, it would not be wise to 
make that transfer from the Court of 
Privy Council to the purely lay Court 
of Appeal, and he did not find recorded 
a single word disapproving of that trans- 
fer on its merits. The only opinion ex- 
_pressed on the subject was in the other 
House, and was to the effect, that to 
introduce such a transfer into the pre- 
sent Bill would increase its burden, and 
might endanger its passing. And what 
happened when the Amendment was 
introduced? Why, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hardy) said very conside- 
rately, he did not wish to force the 
Amendment against the opinion of the 
Government. No fewer than nine hon. 
Members had addressed the House, re- 
presenting every view, and he was de- 
sirous that the expression of opinion 
should be as full as possible. When he 
(Mr. Gladstone) rose to speak, he was 
determined to ascertain whether there 
were two opinions on the subject. The 
words he used were as nearly as pos- 
sible to this effect—that from the debate 
which had arisen, he was fully convinced 
there was not a single hon. Gentleman 
in that House who did not agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hardy), 
in the desire to bring ecclesiastical causes 
within the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Appeal; and he must say, when the 
change was adopted by the House, he 
thought it was supported by the high 
authority of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Morpeth. If they had de- 
clined adopting that change, and a divi- 
sion had been called for, the Govern- 
ment, he believed, would have been left 
in a minority, and they did not wish to 
place themselves in that position. Under 
all the circumstances, he did not think 
it could be considered that any great 
haste had been shown in the adoption 
of the Amendment; and as it was quite 
impossible now to have any satisfactory 
discussion upon the merits of the ques- 
tion, he hoped they would be allowed 
to proceed. Beyond that, the matter had 
been, he thought, fully and freely dis- 
cussed, and he objected toits being now 
again brought forward in an irregular 
and collateral manner. 

Sm GEORGE GREY wished to say 
in explanation that he had been mis- 
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understood. He did not say that the 
Government had expressed any opinion 
adverse to the Amendment; he himself 
had not done so, provided it were adopted 
after due deliberation. He said, they had 
expressed an opinion it ought not to be 
included in this Bill, but ought to be 
reserved for separate consideration. On 
the occasion alluded to, he came to the 
House utterly unconscious that any such 
proposal was about to be made towards 
the close of the discussion; and, not 
knowing what had been already said, he 
did not feel qualified to take part in the 
debate. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the change 
had been made somewhat hastily, and 
he very much doubted whether it would 
lead to peace or quietness. For the last 
30 years, one party had sought to dimi- 
nish the weight of the judgment of the 
Court, on account of the preponderance 
of the lay element, and they would now 
have their hands strengthened in a way 
that must work most inconveniently. 
He regretted the change had been made 
without more deliberation. He did not 
mean tosay anything had been informally 
done, because due Notice was given; 
but he did not think anybody in the 
House had the least notion of what was 
being done, and everyone now seemed 
to be taken by surprise. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN asked 
whether anything was to be gained by 
the Amendment. Why should not the 
Court execute its own decree? 

Mr. HOLT wished to enter his pro- 
test against the Government allowing a 
question of that magnitude to be mixed 
up with the main question before the 
House. That opinion was expressed by 
the Lord Chancellor, and he had rea- 
son to know that many hon. Members 
who concurred in the Amendment, still 
thought it would have been wiser to 
have left this matter over for more con- 
sideration. He thought that the result 
might be the placing in ecclesiastical 
hands the very power which they all 
wished to keep in the hands of both 
ecclesiastics and laymen. 

Mr. COLLINS observed that that 
could not be considered a new question, 
for when a Bill connected with the sub- 
ject had been brought forward by Sir 
Robert Collier, then Attorney General, 
he (Mr. Collins) moved that the Bishops 
should not form part of the Privy Coun- 
cil. On that occasion, he was told 
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that the subject ought to be dealt with 
in some such a general scheme as the 
one before the House. It was hardly 
fair to turn round now and say that this 
House was taken by surprise. There 
was no grievance whatever. It was as- 
certained that the feeling of the-House 
was that these cases ought to be decided 
by laymen, and not by ecclesiastics. 
They a be called in as assessors or 
experts by order of the Court, just as 
they were in other cases. Bishops, from 
their position, must be partizans, and it 
was far better that laymen should decide 
dry questions of law, as to whether a 
man did or did not render the obedience 
required of him. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the Bill carefully provided that the 
Court of Appeal should take the place 
of the Privy Council in advising Her 
Majesty, so that their fellow-subjects in 
the colonies, and especially in India, 
should have the sentences in their appeals 

ronounced, as hitherto, by Her Majesty 
herself. By achange in the Act estab- 
lishing the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, careful provision was 
made for remitting its order to the Court 
below—say in India—to be enforced. 
When ecclesiastical jurisdiction was first 
given to the Judicial Committee, by the 
3rd and 4th of the present reign, no 
such provision was made. A discus- 
sion arose as to whether the practice 
of the Privy Council was to be followed 
in these cases; and it was held that 
under the particular statute the Judicial 
Committee had power to pronounce sen- 
tence. In order to avoid a similar dis- 
pute, the Attorney General, in response 
to the hon. Member for Lancashire (Mr. 
Assheton Cross), brought up on the Re- 
port, the Amendment to set at rest the 
question of practice, and to prevent there 
being any doubt as to the law in the 
future. In all these matters the ultimate 
Courts of Appeal had always remitted 
their sentence to the Court below; that 
was as much the practice of the House 
of Lords as of the Privy Council. The 
House of Lords did not carry out its own 
orders, so that the Amendment simply 
maintained the present practice and pre- 
served consistency. It would be incon- 
sistent if Her Majesty were to remit to 
the Court below in every case except in 
ecclesiastical cases. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS thought the 
House ought to take care that, in trans- 
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ferring that appeal to a purely lay tri- 
bunal, they should do so in such a 
manner as to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the consciences of the clergy 
of the Church of England. He thought 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would give great 
satisfaction. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 55 (Divisional Courts of Ap- 
peal). 

Mr. W. H. SMITH in moving an 
Amendment, to add at end of clause the 
words— 

“ Tf such divisional Court shall differ from the 
judgment of the Court below, such appeal shall 
be reheard before a full Court consisting of not 
less than five Judges on the application of either 
party,” 
said, a feeling prevailed among suitors 
in the Courts of Law, that if the clause 
remained in its present form, and if 
there were to be no redress in the event 
of the Judges of the Appeal Court dif- 
fering in opinion from the Court below, 
injustice would be done to them on very 
many occasions. In all probability the 
Appeal Court would only consist of three 
Judges. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“if such divisional Court shall differ from the 
judgment of the Court below, such appeal shall 
be reheard before a full Court consisting of not 
less than five judges on the application of either 
party.”—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
no good could arise from reviving the 
point which was discussed and decided 
while the Bill was in Committee. If 
the addition were adopted there might 
be repeated re-hearings of the particular 
case. He considered it most important 
that the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
should be final, and hoped that, asa rule, 
more than three Judges would sit in the 
Court of Appeal. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER denied that 
the subject had been thoroughly debated 
in Committee, and expressed his opinion 
that when the Judges of the Appellate 
Court differed among themselves it 
would be a most desirable thing to have 
another re-hearing. Where they were 
unanimous, it should be final with re- 
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spect to the judgment of the Court be- 
low. 

Mr. AMPHLETT said, that when he 
proposed this Amendment on a former 
occasion it was supported by a substan- 
tial minority of 144. As the question 
was then virtually decided, he should 
recommend his hon. Friend not to press 
it to another division, although if he did 
he should feel bound to divide with 
him. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could not accept the Amendment. It 
proceeded on the fallacy that the Judges 
of the Court of Appeal would be weaker 
than the Judges of the Court below, and 
that question having been argued at 
great length on a former occasion he 
trusted that the House would not re- 
verse the decision of the Committee. 

Mr. JAMES said, that the Court of 
Appeal ought to be stronger than the 
Court appealed from, and if there were 
three Judges of the Court below it would 
be unsatisfactory to the suitor to have 
his case decided by less than five Judges 
of the Court of Appeal. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 
97: Majority 42. 


Clause agreed to. 


AYES. 


Adderley, rt. hn. SirC. Harcourt, W.G.G.V.V. 
Amphlett, R. P. Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Assheton, R. Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Baggallay, Sir R. Holt, J. M. 

Ball, rt. hon. J. T. Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Barclay, A. C. James, H. 

Barttelot, Colonel Jenkinson, Sir G. S. 
Beach, W. W. B. Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Beaumont, H. F. Locke, J. 

Bective, Earl of Mitford, W. T. 
Bright, R. Morgan, G. O. 
Bristowe, 8. B. O’Conor, D. M. 
Brooks, W. C. Pim, J. 

Butt, I. Powell, F. S. 

Buxton, Sir R. J. Powell, W. 

Charley, W. T. Raikes, H. C. 

Clay, J. Sandon, Viscount 
Collins, T. Scourfield, J. H. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. Stanley, hon. F. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. Torr, J. 

Dyke, W. H. Wait, W. K. 

Dyott, Colonel R. Waterhouse, 8. 
Ewing, A. Orr Wells, E. 

Fellowes, E. Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Figgins, J. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Goldsmid, J. 
Gore, J. R. O. 
Gore, W. R. O. 


Mr. Hinde Palmer 


TELLERS. 
Fowler, W. 
Smith, W. H. 
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NOES. 


Anderson, G. 

Ayrton, rt. hon. A. 8. 
Baines, E. 

Baker, R. B. W. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Bassett, F. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Bentall, E. H. 
Bolckow, H. W. F. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 
Bowring, E. A. 
Brassey, T. 

Brewer, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Brown, A. H. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Campbell - Bannerman, 


H. 
Candlish, J. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carter, R. M. 
Cave, T. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Childers, right hon. H. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, Sir J. D. 
Corrigan, Sir D. 
Cowen, Sir J. 
Davies, R 
Delahunty, J. 
Dickinson, S. S. 
Ennis, J. J 
Finnie, W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
W. W. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. 0. P. 


pin, C. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gray, Sir J. 
Greville, hon. Captain 
Grieve, J. J 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Henderson, J. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Holms, J. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Jessel, Sir G. 


Kingscote, Colonel 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
rt. hon. E. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Lefevre, G. J. 8. 
Leith, J. F. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 
Mackintosh, E. W. 
M‘Clure, T. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D. 
Matheson, A. 
Miller, W. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O'Donoghue, The 
O’Reilly-Dease, M. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Parry, L. Jones- 
Leg A. co 
hilips, R. N. 
Playfair, L. 
Power, J. T. 
Price, W. E. 
Reed, C. 
Roden, W. S. 
Rylands, P. 
Seymour, A. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stone, W. H. 
Stuart, hon. H. W. V. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
West, H. W. 
Whitwell, J. 
Williams, W. 
Woods, H. 
Young, rt. hon. G. 


TELLERS. 
Adam, W. P. 
Glyn, hon. G. G. 


Clause 59 (Power to direct trial before 


Referees). 


On the Motion of Mr. Lorrs, Amend- 
ment made in page 31, line 3, by leaving 
out the words ‘‘or any scientific or local 


investigation.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 79 ene of existing staff 


of officers to 


upreme Court). 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorngy Ge- 
NERAL, Amendment made in page 39, 
line 12, by adding the following words:— 
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“Nothing in this Act contained shall inter- 
fere with the office of marshal attending any 
Commission of Assize.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Schedule. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID moved an 
Amendment in page 51, paragraph 18, 
line 36, to leave out the words ‘be as 
brief,’”’ and insert ‘‘ set forth the re- 
quisite facts as briefly.” He proposed 
the Amendment on the ground that the 
Bill was not sufficiently definite, in his 
opinion, upon the point. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that what the Bill did in that respect 
was intended merely as a kind of outline 
or indication of what would be more 
fully provided for by general rules under 
the Bill. It was not intended, however, 
that every plaintiff should file a Bill or 
draw a declaration. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Schedule agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


RATING (LIABILITY AND VALUE) 
BILL.—[Brt 250.] 
(Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Hibbert.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, he did 
not rise to oppose the third reading ; 
but as it could not be denied that the 
Bill would impose considerable burdens 
upon real property, he wished to take 
that opportunity of asking the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board, what course he 
intended to pursue after the Bill and the 
two other measures which would follow 
it next year became law, with regard to 
the relief of local burdens? This Bill, 
whatever else it would do, would not di- 
minish the burdens on real property, 
and the Government were every day pro- 
posing measures which would increase 
those burdens. The other night they 
had given a second reading to a Bill 
for the extension of Denison’s Act, 
which would also impose an additional 
burden, and had attempted surrepti- 
tiously to introduce a highway Bill into 
the Turnpike Continuance Act; and 
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when the cuckoo cry was raised that if . 
some portion of the money were paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund it would 
lead to extravagance, he denied it alto- 
gether, because nobody would increase 
his own burdens for the sake of dipping 
his hand into the pocket of the Govern- 
ment for so small a sum. They had 
been promised considerable things by 
the Government, and he wished before 
meeting his constituents to be able to 
say what it was that the Government in- 
tended to do. 

Mr. GOLDSMID expressed his great 
satisfaction at the willingness which the 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge 
of the Bill had shown in accepting the 
suggestions and Amendments of private 
Members. The conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman in that respect had presented 
a marked contrast to that of the Govern- 
ment in other cases. Although it was 
not an entire settlement of the question, 
yet he had perfect confidence in his 
future dealing with the subject, and that 
when he came to consider the relief of 
local taxation out of Imperial funds, he 
would do so in the same direction as his 
predecessor, the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty. é 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON entered 
his protest against the Bill, on the 
ground that it did not advance one step 
in the direction of making personal 
wealth contribute to the expenses of 
local taxation. It simply extended and 
continued the liability which fell on real 
property. The noble Marquess the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was reported to 
have said at Nottingham the other day— 

“There is the question of local taxation and 
local government. The Conservative party are 
very much interested in that; but in what way 
are they going to settle it?” 

Well, it was rather too bad considering 
the present Government had been in 
office five years, and that during all that 
time the Conservative party had been 
urging them to deal with that subject, 
that such a question should have been 
asked by a Member of the Cabinet. 
Why, a Resolution had been passed by 
the House in the strongest language 
calling on the Government to take mea- 
sures in relief of local taxation, and 
they had done nothing whatever to carry 
it out. If the Government really made 
up their minds to deal with that sub- 
ject, the machinery of the income tax 
supplied them with the means of making 
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personal wealth contribute to the ex- 
penses of local government. 

Mr. STONE denied that the Bill in- 
creased the burdens on real property. 
It merely re-distributed them; but at 
the same time enlarged the incidence of 
taxation, and went in the direction of 
the equalization of burdens. It might 
be said that the Bill did not go far 
enough ; but what it did, little or much, 
was in the right direction, and he 
thought Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
entitled to gratitude for removing the 
exemption that had existed in favour of 
Goverment property. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he must 
defend his hon. Friends the Members 
for West Sussex and North Wilts, 
who had taken exception to the Bill, 
which certainly was not distinguished 
for its logical accuracy. The professed 
object of the Bill was to abolish ex- 
emptions, but it stereotyped the huge 
exemption of four-fifths of the wealth of 
the country from local taxation. It did 
not even abolish the exemption of Go- 
vernment property, but merely stated 
that the Government would bring in a 
Bill for that purpose thereafter, which, 
perhaps, they might never have an op- 
portunity of doing. The country knew 
exactly what the taxes were to be, but 
what would they say of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who brought in a series 
of income tax Bills of various amounts 
for various purposes? He did not grudge 
people the fortunes which they made, 
but at least if they did not pay rates 
themselves they ought to refrain from 
raising a cry that those who did pay 
rates did not pay enough. Gentlemen 
who realized enormous fortunes by the 
sale of quack medicines, which rendered 
hospitals a necessity; gentlemen who 
successfully pursued the calling of flat- 
catching ; and a great many others, who 
made large fortunes, did not contribute 
a farthing to the rates, yet were con- 
stantly swelling the chorus against those 
who did pay. He could not express any 
satisfaction with the Bill, which only 
perpetuated exemptions which were en- 
tirely wrong in principle. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that the Bill 
did not increase the taxation of those 
who now paid it. In answer to the ob- 
jections urged by hon. Members op- 
posite, he would say that whatever this 
Bill was, it was not meant to increase 
local taxation. He thought that both 


Sir George Jenkinson 
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with respect to Imperial and local taxa- 
tion people ought to be taxed in pro- 
portion to their means; but the difficulty 
was to find a way by which personal pro- 
perty could be taxed. The right hon. 
Gentleman had tried to do so, and had 
not succeeded, and hon. Members who 
complained of that had not themselves 
suggested any practical measure for the 
purpose, and, in fact, it had been pro- 
nounced to be impossible by the concur- 
rence of all parties in the Legislature. 
[Sir-Gzorcz Jenxrnson: I never pro- 
posed to rate personal property.] Then 
there was an attempt to make local taxes 
payable out of income tax. [Sir Gzorcr 
JENKINSON : I have not done that either. | 
At present they had exempted only 
ragged and Sunday schools. For him- 
self, he tendered his thanks to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the pains and care 
he had bestowed upon the measure, and 
for the courteous and conciliatory man- 
ner in which he had conducted it through 
its various stages. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, the ques- 
tion of rating Government property was 
left in great obscurity under the Bill. 
He wished to know upon what principle 
of rateability the site now occupied by 
the British Museum would be assessed, 
and what was to be done with the large 
_ of waste ground on which the 

uture Courts of Justice were to be 
erected? There had been a loss upon 
that ground for many years in the shape 
of interest upon capital amounting to 
£38,000 or £40,000 a-year. By the 
pulling down of the houses which for- 
merly occupied the ground heavy bur- 
dens had been thrown upon the parishes 
of St. Clement Danes, St. Dunstan’s in 
the West, and the Liberty of the Rolls. 
Another point which had always struck 
him was that whereas in Leeds, Hull, 
and other places, they had to pay rates 
for their museums, philosophical insti- 
tutes, and even for their police courts, 
the metropolitan police courts were paid 
for out of the Consolidated Fund. He 
could not understand the reason why, and 
he had asked in vain for an explanation. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he had plea- 
sure in gratefully acknowledging the 
tributes paid to his conduct of the Bill 
in Committee, and had to state that the 
rateability of the site of the Palace of 
Justice and of the British Museum would 
be governed partly by this Bill and 
partly by the existence or non-existence 
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of any special statute affecting their 
rateability. The amounts to be contri- 
buted by the Palace of Justice to the 
local rates settled in the Act under which 
the site was purchased, were not and 
would not be disturbed by the Bill. So 
long as you did not increase the charges 
on the rates you could not be said to in- 
crease local burdens. The wider dis- 
tribution of burdens must alleviate the 
pressure upon some of those who con- 
tributed. Where metallic mines came 
under rating for the first time, the occu- 
piers of other property would experience 
a sensible relief, and the rating of Go- 
vernment property would afford distinct 
relief to the owners of adjoining pro- 
perty. As to the objection of the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Colonel Barttelot), with regard to the 
second part of the Bill being of no value, 
he must point out that it not only directed 
the Treasury to endeavour to place a value 
on Government property, with a view to 
its contribution to rates, but it also em- 
powered the Treasury to enter into ne- 
gotiations with local authorities. The me- 
thod which the Government had adopted 
could not be carried into effect without 
the preliminary of negotiation and arbi- 
tration. The hon. and gallant Member 
had asked for a renewal of the pledges 
which the Government had given to the 
House in reference to the subject of 
which the present Bill was only the be- 
ginning. For him, as the head of a 
Department of the Government, to un- 
dertake, on the third reading of that 
measure, to give pledges which were to 
be considered of greater weight than the 
explicit pledges which had been given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister himself, would be to place a 
disproportionate value on his own de- 
clarations and those of his right hon. 
Friend who had in the broadest manner 
committed the Government to tie re- 
sponsibility of dealing at the earliest 
opportunity with the question of afford- 
ing some substantial relief out of Im- 
perial revenues to the local burdens of 
the country. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that although the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government did give the assurances 
just referred to, he would have preferred 
seeing the Valuation and the Rating 
Bills passed in the same Session. He 
urged hon. Gentlemen to endeavour to 
reduce local taxation in their own coun- 
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ties, and reminded them that if they 
accepted relief from Imperial taxation 
they could not grudge the Government 
the right to interfere with the manage- 
ment of their local affairs. For his own 
part, he thought nothing could be more 
dangerous to this country than the sys- 
tem of centralization which so generally 
prevailed on the Continent, and he would 
rather at any time than be subject to it 
pay double. As for the Bill itself, he 
approved some of its provisions, but 
feared it would do a good deal of mis- 
chief, and induce much litigation. Eng- 
land and Wales would now, through 
the instrumentality of committees, have 
to make their assessments, which again 
would be settled by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench ; and ultimately the result would 
be most extravagant. He thought that 
woods should be rated; for although a 
growing profit would not be visible year 
by year, it would be apparent enough in 
20 years. Game ought also clearly to be 
rated. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read the third 
time; Amendments made; Bill passed. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—{Bux 162.] 
(Mr. Bonham Carter, Mr. Chichester Fortescue» 
Mr. Arthur Peel.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” 

Mr. NORWOOD said, that no doubt 
before the next Session the House would 
have before it a considerable portion of 
the labours of the Royal Commission 
which had been appointed, and would 
then have trustworthy evidence upon 
which to legislate upon the larger ques- 
tion about which many hon. Members 
were so anxious. It was a source of 
annoyance to the commercial community 
that there should be so many Amend- 
ment Acts with regard to the merchant 
shipping law. At the present time there 
were no fewer than eight or ten statutes 
which had to be consulted before it 
could be ascertained what was the law 
with regard to merchant shipping, and 
the original Act of 1854 had been so 
amended that its authors could hardly 
recognize it. With regard to the Bill 
itself, he thought some of the clauses 
were improvements, whilst others, again, 
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were unnecessary or objectionable: He 
alluded especially to Clauses 10 and 11, 
which provided that every vessel should 
be supplied with sufficient boats, rafts, or 
other appliances for saving life. There 
was no objection to that provision on 
the part of shipowners, if only some 
rule was laid down to define what 
was the amount of such accommodation 
that a ship must have, but the clauses 
as they stood left the matter in an in- 
definite position, and if the question was 
to be decided by Board of Trade sur- 
veyors, there would be the most varying 
decisions, for it was well known that no 
two surveyors of the Board of Trade 
agreed in their reports. If the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the De- 
partment persisted with those clauses, 
he ought to lay down distinctly in a 
Schedule what amount of boat accom- 
modation British ships must carry, and 
then the shipowners would have no ob- 
jection to the clauses. The proposed 
new clause which related to the removal 
of wreck imposed such heavy responsi- 
bility upon shipowners that he thought 
no attempt to legislate in that direction 
should be made during the present Ses- 
sion. He submitted that it was not 
right for the legislature to impose a con- 
siderable amount of responsibility upon 
shipowners, and yet leave the require- 
ments of the Act so indefinite as to 
render it impossible for them to know 
what was really intended. When ship- 
owners knew what was really required 
of them, they would readily fulfil any 
duties the law might impose upon them, 
and he strongly urged the necessity for 
the consolidation of the law of merchant 
shipping to remove the confusion at 
present existing. He should not, how- 
ever, offer any obstruction to the pro- 
gress of the Bill. 

Mr. CANDLISH concurred in the 
opinions expressed by his hon. Friend as 
to the vague and indefinite character of 
many of the provisions of the Bill, and 
suggested that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
should place upon the Notice Paper, 
before going into Committee, such 
Amendments as would explain the 
various provisions referred to. The 
shipping interest would then be dis- 
posed to thank him for his measure. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, on behalf 
of the hon. and learned Member for Frome 
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intention of the latter to propose certain 
clauses in Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, from the peculiarity of the subject, 
each of the provisions of the Bill must 
necessarily be treated upon its own par- 
ticular merits, and he, therefore, was 
not surprised that it did not give rise to 
any extended debate upon the second 
reading, because its provisions could 
much more usefully be criticized in 
Committee. The new clauses of which 
he had given Notice were partly Amend- 
ments of the clauses of the Bill, and 
partly additions to it. In Committee he 
should be ready to consider all that 
could be said for or against them ; but 
he believed that most of them were far 
from adverse to the shipping interest. 
With respect to proposed clauses bear- 
ing on the removal of wreck, he was 
advised that the clause was justified by 
the circumstances of the case, and that 
it would be of great use to the shipping 
interest. He agreed with his hon. 
Friends who had spoken that the 10th 
clause as it stood was too vague and in- 
definite ; but he must add that he did not 
pretend in the present Bill to arrive at 
final settlements of that or any of the 
other matters. The Bill was not intended 
to anticipate the Report and advice of the 
Royal Commission which had been ap- 
pointed, whose evidence and advice he 
hoped the House might have the benefit 
of in reference to this subject. What 
he should propose, in reference to 
Clause 10 as it stood, was this—He 
wished at once to make two changes in 
the law as it had existed with respect to 
boats. That law was in many cases 
absurd and useless, for it required the 
boat accommodation to be in proportion 
to the tonnage of the vessel, and not to 
the number of souls on board. He should 
propose to alter that, and so far to adhere 
to the clause as it stood in the Bill; but 
he should not get rid of the present scale. 
His object was to enable the Board of 
Trade to make exemptions in cases 
where the present scale did not apply, 
and to take power to substitute rafts in 
lieu of boats. That was the clause 
which he should propose to substitute 
for Clause 10. In the present state of 
our knowledge he thought that would 
be a reasonable change in the law, and 
improve the system under which it was 
now the duty of the Board of Trade to 


(Mr. T. Hughes), gave Notice of the | act 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read a second 
time, and committed ; considered in Com- 
mittee, and reported; to be printed, as 
amended [Bill 253]; re-committed for 
Friday, at Two of the clock. 


CROWN PRIVATE ESTATES BILL. 
(Lords.)\—[Br11 222.] 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that in the first instance he wished 
to remove some misapprehension which 
had gone abroad with respect to the 
scope of the measure. The Bill did not 
aim at altering the law, but at removing 
difficulties which had arisen with regard 
to its present effect. He would refer 
to the Notice of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), 
which he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would either not make, or press on the 
present occasion. His hon. Friend pro- 
posed to move, that it was inexpedient 
to extend the scope of the Act 25 & 26 
Vict., c. 37, until the secrecy at present 
attaching exclusively to Crown testa- 
ments was abolished. What he would 
represent to his hon. Friend was either 
that that secrecy, which he imagined 
grew out of some particular right of the 
Crown with respect to the law of pro- 
bate, was right or that it was wrong. 
If it were right, manifestly it ought not 
to be used as an obstacle to the Bill; 
neither ought it to be so used if it were 
wrong. The Bill was reasonable and 
just on its own grounds, and the ques- 
tion of secrecy growing out of some par- 
ticular right of the Crown ought to be 
tried on its own grounds also. The 
introduction of the latter question would 
only tend to confuse any discussion on 
the second reading of the Bill, and 
moreover his hon. Friend might, if 
he so wished it, raise the question at 
a subsequent stage. There was another 
impression abroad about the Bill, which 
he was also desirous to remove; for to 
his surprise he had seen it stated that 
the object of the measure was to deter- 
mine the right of the Crown to have 
certain moneys paid into the Privy 
Purse from other branches of the Civil 
List. The Bill had no connection what- 
ever with any such question, and was 
merely intended to clear up a doubt as 
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to the existing laws, as to which the 
Government had no doubt whatever, 
and to enable the Sovereign freely to 
bequeath any landed property which 
she might possess in her personal capa- 
city to her next Heir. If the opinion 
of Lord Westbury, when he was Lord 
Chancellor, were correct on the effect of 
the Act of George III.-and the Act of 
Victoria, the Sovereign might bequeath 
to the Heir of the Crown landed as well 
as other property. But there was a 
contrary opinion abroad; and it was 
not for him to say which of the two was 
right, although he thought the question 
ought to be set at rest. What was the 
present state of the Crown with regard 
to the power of gift and the power of 
bequest. Before the time of Queen 
Anne the Crown was free by law to 
alienate the estates of the Crown, and 
from those alienations very great abuses 
had arisen. The Act of Anne prevented 
those alienations, and subsequent Acts 
went to the same effect; but in the 
reign of George III.—about 1800—a 
distinction was introduced. That dis- 
tinction was one between the estates held 
by the Crown as the Crown, and estates 
held by the Sovereign in his or her per- 
sonal capacity ; and it was enacted that 
two descriptions of estates should not 
fall within any of the restrictions of the 
Act of Anne. One of those descriptions 
related to estates which might be pur- 
chased by His Majesty or his successors 
out of any moneys issued or applied for 
the use of his Privy Purse, or with any 
other moneys not appropriated to any 
public service. All that class of estates 
so purchased or acquired were set com- 
pletely free from the whole of those 
restrictions, and Lord Westbury’s opi- 
nion was that when estates had been so 
set free they could not come back into 
the category of restraint, but remained 
absolutely free. The other class of 
estates set free from restraints of the 
Act of Anne were estates which might 
come to the Sovereign by gift from his 
or her ancestors, not being Kings or 
Queens. He wished to show that the 
restraint which the Bill proposed to 
remedy, if it were in existence, was a 
miserable shred of a system which either 
ought to exist in its full force or not at 
all. If it were necessary to restrain the 
power of the Queen to convey private 
property into the hands of the Heir 
Apparent it ought to be effectual; but 
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he could show that, so far from its being 
effectual, it was limited, inconsistent, 
irregular; it could be circumvented ; 
and, if observed, it would be mischievous 
to the public service. It was admitted 
that the Sovereign could give anything 
he or she pleased to anybody, provided 
it was not Crown property, but private 
property ; therefore, if they thought it 
dangerous that the Sovereign should be 
able to convey real estate to the Heir 
Apparent, they would have to defend a 
state of the law in which there was no- 
thing to prevent him or her converting 
real estate into money, and then hand- 
ing it over to the Heir Apparent. 
Lastly, the Sovereign could bequeath any 
realty without any doubt at all to any 
person except to the next heir. Was 
that a reasonable restraint to maintain ? 
He would take the case of a Sove- 
reign who happened to have only one 
child, who was the next heir to the 
Crown, and who had no other near rela- 
tion whatever, this present wondrous 
wise law would step in and say to that 
Sovereign—‘‘ You may bequeath your 
property as you like to any distant per- 
son, whom you do not care arush about ; 
but to your child you cannot and shall 
What he affirmed 
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not bequeath it.” 
was this—that they ought to have no 
interference with the play of natural 
‘and human affections between members 
of the Royal Family, except for some 
great, general, clear, and undeniable 


public object. It was a great blessing 
when they had a Royal Family guided 
in its internal relations by human affec- 
tion. It was a blessing which they had 
realized in this country to a great ex- 
tent, and for his own part he should be 
loth to do anything to interfere with it. 
With regard to the intention of the Act, 
a high legal authority had held that it 
could not have been meant to compel 
the Sovereign, if she would prevent the 
union of her private estates to the gene- 
ral body of the Crown estates, either in 
the first place to tie them up, or in the 
second place to give them away from the 
Heir to the Crown, with a view of their 
coming back circuitously to some other 
person ; or, thirdly, to give them to the 
Heir Apparent in his own lifetime, in 
either of which ways they might conse- 
quently become the private estates of 
the succeeding Sovereign. He thought 
the House would see that a policy like 
that would place the Sovereign in a 
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very peculiar position—that of being 
compelled to leave property away from 
his or her own child, or to allow it to 
lapse into the mass of the Crown estate. 
He knew that this was an attractive 
thing to some minds; but he did not 
think that there was any good reason 
why it should be; at all events, it was 
not an alternative attractive to the Go- 
vernment. With regard to Balmoral, 
there could be no doubt that the Queen 
was free to leave it to whom she chose; 
but take the case of Osborne. If Os- 
borne were to fall into the mass of Crown 
estates, it would have to be taken under 
the charge of the Commissioner of 
Works, and that House would be asked 
for a large sum of money for its main- 
tenance as a Royal residence. It ap- 
peared to him that these outlying pro- 
perties were of secondary importance, 
of no territorial importance whatever, 
and that it was for the interest of the 
public, considered in a pounds, shillings, 
and pence view of the question, that 
they should not become part of the 
Crown estates. There was another ques- 
tion about which there was no doubt 
whatever, and that was, that the Sove- 
reign could bequeath her estates to the 
son of the Prince of Wales, or to the 
Heir presumptive; and what, in the 
name of common sense, could be the 
meaning of a law such as that which at 
present existed? However, there were 
gentlemen—he did not know whether 
there were any in that House—who 
urged a so-called constitutional doctrine, 
which was always entitled to respectful 
treatment. They said it was not consti- 
tutional or safe that great masses of 
property should be permitted to accumu- 
late in the hands of the Sovereign ; that 
the Sovereign ought to depend on Par- 
liament ; and that, if a Sovereign were 
to become a very great proprietor, that 
circumstance would have a tendency to 
disturb the Constitutiow with respect to 
the relation of the Sovereign to Parlia- 
ment. What he should say in answer. 
to that was this—In the first place, there 
was not the smallest likelihood of that 
House ever undergoing any serious 
trouble in consequence of a great accu- 
mulation of private wealth in the hands 
of the Sovereign. A great deal of 
trouble had been experienced from 
exactly the opposite process, and it was 
only during the present reign that they 
had learnt to look with any feeling of 
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kindness on the economy and good hus- 
bandry of the Civil List. Even during 
the reign of George III., who was a 
Sovereign of considerable merit, Minis- 
ters were continually coming down to 
the House to ask for large sums of 
money to pay off the debts of the Civil 
List. It was for the interest of the 
country in every sense that there should 
be thrift and good husbandry in the 
Civil List, and, so far as economy was 
to be made out of it, to enable the Sove- 
reign to purchase private property here 
and there. The Sovereign should be 
most welcome to the fruits of such eco- 
nomies, and it would be the worst eco- 
nomy in the world on the part of Par- 
liament to have it otherwise. He should 
entertain no fear as to the accumulation 
of a large amount of property in the 
hands of the Sovereign, even if the ar- 
rangement between the Crown and Par- 
liament were permanent; in fact, he 
considered it a spectral delusion on the 
part of the persons holding the idea. 
Centuries must elapse without the possi- 
bility of any great masses of property 
coming into the hands of the Sovereign 
to create either danger or inconvenience. 
The arrangement, however, between the 
Crown and Parliament was not perma- 
nent. Parliament had the power of 
considering the position of the Sovereign 
at the end of every reign, and the ave- 
rage duration of reigns did not extend 
to more than 20 or 30 years. The pre- 
sent reign was longer than the average, 
thank God, and long might it yet last ; 
but by the ordinary law of human life, 
Parliament might three or four times in 
the course of a century have the oppor- 
tunity of considering the position of the 
Sovereign with respect to private estates. 
When a demand was made on that House 
for the Civil List, that House had a right 
to take the whole subject into considera- 
tion, and would not scruple to avail itself 
of that right. If it were shown that 
the Sovereign was in possession of pri- 
vate wealth to the extent owned by some 
Dukes, Marquesses, Earls—ay, or even 
Commoners—if it were thought that the 
Sovereign had accumulated too much 
wealth for the safety of the Constitution, 
there would be no difficulty in making a 
settlement in the adjustment of the 
amount of the Civil List. That was the 
view of the Government—that there was 
no likelihood whatever of either danger 
or inconvenience arising in connection 
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with the accumulation of private pro- 
perty in the hands of the Sovereign—a 
view which was strongly supported by 
the history of the present reign. The 
resent reign had endured since 1837. 
t had completed its 36th year, and 
during those 36 years of the reign of 
Her Majesty, good management in the 
detail of expenditure had prevailed to a 
degree that was unexampled. As tothe 
accumulation of property, everybody 
knew that the Royal estates were very 
moderate possessions indeed—of an ex- 
tent which would not be of the slightest 
territorial consequence to almost any 
second-rate gentleman; while as re- 
garded money, Her Majesty’s fortune 
was moderate as compared with the 
sums possessed by hundreds and even 
thousands of our manufacturers, mine- 
owners, and merchants. If such was 
the result of a long-continued reign of 
unbroken providence and thrift, let us 
dismiss from our minds that bugbear as 
to either the danger or the inconvenience 
of the accumulation of large masses of 
property in the hands of the Sovereign. 
The House, he trusted, would see the 
desirability of giving effect to the mea- 
sure, and remove that anomaly in the 
existing law which tended to check the 
natural action of family affection, and 
interfere with those conveniences which 
dictated arrangements between parent 
and family. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. ANDERSON, in rising to move— 


“ That it is inexpedient to extend the scope of 
the Act 25 and 26 Vic. c. 37, until the secrecy 
at present attaching exclusively to Crown 
testaments is abolished,” 


said, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
told the House that that was a very 
simple Bill to remove a small injustice 
remaining from past legislation. He 
did not tell them that it was the result 
of the Act of 1862, with regard to which 
he (Mr. Anderson) did not think it was of 
so justifiable a character that they ought 
to extend its provisions. In fact, if 
legislation was desirable on the subject, 
he thought it ought to be directed to a 
repeal or an amendment of that Act. 
The right hon. Gentleman also said that 
the Amendment he (Mr. Anderson) had 
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put on the Paper was not an Amendment 
which ought to be considered as an 
obstacle to the Bill. Perhaps not.. He 
admitted that it was not a very large 
affair; but he had only put it down to 
prevent the Bill passing without opposi- 
tion at some inordinately late hour in the 
morning, and he hoped that by doing so 
he should induce some hon. Member 
learned in the law to raise the great 
constitutional question as to the right of 
the Sovereign to dispose by will of land 
acquired out of the saving of the Civil 
List, and notwithstanding that no hon. 
Member had done so, he was not with- 
out hopes that a debate would be raised 
upon constitutional grounds. He did 
not pretend to be able to argue those 
points with the learning and skill of a 
lawyer, but those who were laymen and 
not lawyers always understood that the 
are of our Constitution was that the 

onarch ought not to have private 
estates at all, and that the House of 
Commons at the commencement of every 
reign took over the private estates of the 
Crown, and provided for the Sovereign 
in the Civil List. That argument had 
been used over and over again by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself when 
he came down to the House to ask it to 
vote various sums of money to Princes 
and Princesses, and generally to make 
provision for the younger sons of the 
Sovereign. They were always told on 
such occasions that they were bound to 
make such provisions, because, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, the Royal 
Family was never allowed to accumulate 
private property. He would leave others 
to argue that point; but as to the matter 
of secrecy, he had had occasion to speak 
to a great many hon. Members, and 
when he first stated that such secrecy 
existed, it was generally supposed that 
he was under a wrong impression, until 
they found out that it really did exist 
under the Act of 1862. That was 
verified by the fact that a gentleman 
presented himself a few days ago at the 
proper Department, and after tendering 
the usual fee, asked to be allowed to 
look at all the Royal wills since the 
reign of Henry VIII. The official was 
dumb-founded, and as soon as he could 
recover his breath, which was taken 
away by the idea that a ‘‘ fellow” could 
have the audacity to make such a request, 
finding that the ‘‘ fellow’’ persisted, re- 
ferred him to a higher authority, who 
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told him that he believed the Royal 
wills were always kept in Lambeth 
Palace, under the care of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He then referred the 
matter to the Archbishop, and he was 
told that they were not there; and that 
in fact the Archbishop did not know any- 
thing about them—so that of the fact of 
the secrecy there could be no question 
whatever. Now that that was a very 
improper secrecy, he thought no one 
could deny, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Amendment 
ought not to be brought forward as a 
bar to the second reading, but as an 
Amendment in Committee, he would at 
once say that if he would accept it in 
Committee there was no occasion to 
move it that evening, and he requested 
the immediate attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the proposition. 
There was no reason whatever why 
the will of any hon. Gentleman should 
be exhibited at Doctors’ Commons to 
anybody who _ ls., and that of the 
Monarch should not be subject to the 
like scrutiny. Not only was it wrong, but 
it had a very prejudicial effect in exciting 
suspicion in the minds of the public. 
People naturally said — ‘“‘ Why this 
secrecy?’ It was a very suspicious 
thing to have those Royal wills bottled 
up, so that no one could see them. There 
was probably nothing wrong in them, 
and no earthly reason why they should 
be concealed. To put them, then, on 
the same footing as those of other people 
would remove all suspicion. Some of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s arguments 
were such as he could attach n» weight 
whatever to; such as that about Osborne 
House. ‘‘Oh,” said he, ‘if Osborne 
House were thrown upon the nation, 
there would be so much a-year asked of 
the House of Commons for the purpose 
of keeping it up as a royal residence.” 
He (Mr. Anderson) did not see why any 
difficulty could not at once be put an end 
to, by selling it. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made a great deal about how 
economically the Privy Purse had been 
managed by the Queen. Her present 
most gracious Majesty was greatly to be 
honoured and commended for the way in 
which she had managed the Civil List 
allowances; but still it was to be re- 
membered that the amount which was 
given was a very liberal one, and quite 
sufficient to keep up the dignity of the 


Crown. Then the question arose—had 
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the dignity of the Crown been kept up 
properly? He would not himself say 
anything on the point, but certainly it 
had been said abroad and frequently 
out-of-doors at home that it had not 
been. The House of Commons did not 
give the Queen an ample Civil List, 
merely that she might economize the 
amount for the purpose of buying landed 
estates as the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested; and under that lay the whole 
theory of the Bill. It wasimpossible to 
forget that a year and a-half ago, when 
a Motion was made for the appropriation 
of the Civil List, Parliament, it was 

inted out, had by the Act granting the 
biel List put it under five heads, and 
they would not have done that, had it 
not intended to exercise some supervision 
over them. It was exceedingly doubtful 
whether Parliament would permit the 
surplus of one branch to be expended in 
aid of another. If so, the word in the 
Act would be that it should be applied 
to ‘‘increasé”’ another. Whatever was 
the intention of Parliament as to how 
the surplus was appropriated, the House 
would remember that on that occasion, 
the information which was required was 
refused, and he could not help saying 
that, instead of that having something 
to do with the opposition to the Bill, it 
had something to do with the bringing 
in of the Bill. He thought he ought to 
take the opinion of the House on the 
subject, unless the right hon. Gentleman 
would give him the assurance that an 
Amendment would be introduced in 
Committee to the effect he had stated. 
Failing that, he should move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add. the words 
“it is inexpedient to extend the scope of the 
Act 25 and 26 Vic. c. 37, until the secrecy at 
present attaching exclusively to Crown testa- 
ments is abolished,” —(Mr. Anderson,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GOLDNEY thought the House 
was bound in common honesty to pass 
the Bill, the object of which was merely 
to clear up a doubt which had arisen 
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upon the Act of 1862. All it contem- 
plated was, that property which went by 
the disposition of the Queen to her Heir 
should be held by him as private pro- 
perty, and should not be treated as 
Crown property, in the event of such 
Heir succeeding to the Throne. He 
thought that there was no ground to 
justify the proposal of the Amendment 
which had been placed upon the Paper, 
to render it compulsory that the will of 
the Sovereign should be published as 
those of ordinary persons were when 
they were proved. While alldwing that 
the practice was necessary in order to 
ese people to ascertain and test any 
rights they might conceive themselves 
possessed of under a will, he saw no 
reason why the intentions of the testator 
should in any case be communicated to 
the idle and the curious on payment of 
1s.; but such a practice would be especi- 
ally inconvenient in the case of the 
Sovereign. The Bill only gave power to 
the Sovereign to deal with her private 
property in the same way as an indi- 
vidual, subject, of course, to that pro- 
perty being liable to all the ordinary 
burdens. 

Mr. CLAY agreed with the Prime 
Minister in all he had said except upon 
one point. He thought there was a very 
general feeling in the country against 
secrecy being maintained with regard to 
Royal wills. He said with the utmost 
sincerity that he had not the slightest 
suspicion anything was wrong; but 
wherever there was concealment, there 
was always suspicion of something being 
behind. He could not himself conceive 
any reasonable ground why these wills 
should not be made public like other 
wills. He did not think the question of 
gratifying an idle curiosity at all entered 
into the matter. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, the object of 
the Amendment was to have the wills 
of the Sovereigns treated in the same 
way as those of ordinary subjects. The 
reasons why those wills were not public 
did not arise, he believed, from any desire 
of secrecy, but from the technical fact that 
they were not on the register of the 
Court. No will was placed on the re- 
gister until it passed the seal of the 
Court to authenticate it, but the King’s 
will was not sealed, nor could it be 
attested by his own seal. That would be 
merely authenticating his own act in his 
own Court. When George IT. ascended 
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the Throne, the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury came down to the first meet- 
ing of the Privy Council with the will 
of George I. in his pocket. When the 
Archbishop exhibited it, George II. 
asked to see it, and the moment he re- 
ceived it, he put it into his pocket, and 
it had never been heard of since. There 
was a document, however, which it was 
desirable the Government should pro- 
duce. He meant the opinion of the late 
Lord Westbury. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the opinion 
was a verVal one. As such, he was not 
in possession of the words, but had 
given what he considered was the sub- 
stance of that opinion. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that if the 
opinion were correct, there was no need 
whatsoever for the Bill. What the Bill 
proposed to do, was to alter the prin- 
ciple of the succession of the private es- 
tates of the Sovereign, in order to pre- 
vent them from falling into the general 
property of the Crown when the person 
to whom they were bequeathed succeeded 
to the Sovereignty. The 2nd section of the 
Bill extended the operation of the Act 
of 1833 respecting the law of inherit- 
ances to the Crown. Of course, every- 
body knew that unless an Act of Parlia- 


ment specially applied to the Crown, the 
Crown was not affected by it, and as the 
Act of 1833 did not specially apply to 
the inheritances of the Crown, they were 


excluded from its operation. Before 
the passing of that statute, if any per- 
son devised lands to his heir by will, on 
the death of the testator, the heir took 
the lands as heir and not as devisee. 
But by the statute of William IV. the 
heir would take as devisee and not by 
inheritance. The consequence was, that 
lands left to the Heir of the Crown by 
the Sovereign were taken still under 
the old Common Law by the succes- 
sor not as devisee under the will, but as 
Heir to the Crown, and the lands thus 
fell into the hereditary estate of the 
Crown, and could not be alienated under 
the statute of Anne. The policy of Par- 
liament for a considerable time had been 
that the management of the hereditary 
estates of the Crown should be under- 
taken by Parliament, who in return gave 
a certain fixed sum to the Sovereign 
with which to pay the expenses of the 
Household and certain other charges. 
Hon. Members were probably aware 
that during the reigns of Anne, George 
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I., and George IT., the present arran 
ment, as regarded the Civil List, fd 
not exist, but a certain revenue was pro- 
vided for the Crown by appropriating to 
the Sovereign for life certain hereditary 
estates and Customs and other dues. But 
when George III. succeeded, he handed 
over all the hereditary estates of the 
Crown to Parliament, and received in 
return a large fixed revenue, amounting 
in the whole, including certain revenues 
derived from the West Indies, Scotland, 
Ireland, and other sources, to upwards of 
£1,000,000 per annum, out of which he 
had to provide for the discharge of cer- 
tain public duties. But, notwithstand- 
ing that, the Crown was in perpetual 
difficulties, and constantly coming to 
Parliament for grants in aid of the Civil 
List.. The allegation was constantly 
made that the revenues of the Crown 
were largely employed for corrupt pur- 
poses, and that they found their way into 
the pockets of Members of either House of 
Parliament, and were used in carrying on 
the Parliamentary system of that day, 
which was more or less carried on by 
corruption. Accordingly, when Wil- 
liam IV. came to the Throne he not 
only transferred the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown to Parliament, but all the 
other revenues to which he had referred 
with the exception of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, which still formed part of 
the Privy Purse of Her Majesty. When 
Her Majesty succeeded to the Throne, a 
Committee composed of the most emi- 
nent Members of that House considered 
the subject, and went into a minute in- 
vestigation of the cost of maintaining the 
dignity of the Crown. They allocated 
certain sums in respect of certain classes 
of expenditure, as for the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Lord Steward, the Pension 
List, and so forth, and proposed to the 
House of Commons that the Civil List 
should be fixed at £385,000 a-year, the 
Crown no longer to pay the expenses of 
the Civil Service for Judges, &c., which 
were not immediately connected with the 
Civil List. The policy of Parliament 
had been, therefore, since the Revolu- 
tion, that the Crown at each accession 
should have a definite fixed sum allo- 
cated for the purpose of maintaining 
the dignity and honour of the Crown, 
and that all the rest should be under the 
management and authority of Parlia- 
ment. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that with regard to money 
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it was impossible to make any provi- 
sions; but the lands were visible, and 
he maintained that they ought to con- 
tinue the policy hitherto pursued — 
namely, fix at the accession the proper 
sum to maintain the honour and dignity 
of the Crown munificently and gener- 
ously, and take over the management 
of the Crown property. But the re- 
sult of that Bill so far as it had any ope- 
ration at all, would be that whatever 
private estate of the Crown might now 
under the former Acts be at the disposal 
of Her Majesty during her lifetime, if 
left to the successor to the Crown, would 
no longer form part of the hereditary 
revenues, as they would do under Com- 
mon Law, but would be the private es- 
tate of the Crown of which it had to 
render no account. That he held to be 
a retrogressive policy. He did not mean 
to say that in the lifetime of the present 
generation the Crown was likely to ac- 
cumulate great private estates like those 
to which he had alluded. But the prin- 
ciple contended for by his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
was ill-judged, and if adopted might be 
the cause of much future trouble. It 
was all very well for his right hon. 
Friend to pooh-pooh that line of argu- 
ment; but what had been done once 
might be done again, and it might at 
some future time be found very conve- 
nient by those who wielded the Prero- 
gative of the Crown in that House to 
have at their command large indepen- 
dent means, of which no account had to 
be rendered to Parliament. The prin- 
ciple which he was advocating had been 
contended for a century ago by such 
men as Burke and Chatham, and he was 
strongly of opinion that the House of 
Commons would be taking the right 
course in restricting the Crown as far as 
possible to the revenues voted by Par- 
liament at every accession. Any other 
course, such as that proposed by the 
present measure, must tend to initiate 
anew and a wrong policy. One of its 
most prominent results would be to pre- 
vent any such periodical revision of the 
arrangements to be made between Par- 
liament and the Crown, and he was 
therefore opposed to it. The question 
was one, he might add, which was of 
as great importance to the Crown itself 
as to Parliament. It had hitherto been 
the practice that the Civil List was 
settled on the accession of the Sovereign, 
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irrespective of the allowance to the chil- 
dren when they grew. up, or were about 
to be married. When the occasion for 
such a provision arose, those who ob- 
jected to it in that House had been al- 
ways met—and successfully met by the 
answer that the arrangement with the 
Crown had been entered into without 
regard to any such expense. But how 
would the case stand if they were to 
proceed on the supposition that there 
were to be large private estates attached 
to the Crown which might go on accu- 
mulating indefinitely? Would not the 
House of Commons be then fully justi- 
fied in saying—‘‘ We do not know the 
amount of these revenues. The Crown 
has very large estates throughout the 
country, and we do not, therefore, feel 
called upon to provide for the children 
of the Sovereign?” That appeared to 
him to be a position in which it would 
be disadvantageous to the Crown itself 
to be placed, and he must, therefore, 
despite the ingenuity of his right hon. 
Friend, characterize the policy for which 
he contended as one of retrogression. In 
what he had said, he had considered it 
right to point out what he believed to 
be fallacious in the ingenious speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MUNTZ entirely concurred in 
the view expressed by the last speaker. 
The object of the Bill was to do away 
with the course of policy which had been 
deemed by our ancestors necessary to 
the welfare of the State. No doubt, the 
House would be very loth to interfere in 
any way with the private effects of the 
Sovereign; but that was a question 
dealing with landed property. Under 
the present arrangements the Crown 
could not leave landed property by will 
to the Heir to the Throne as private 
property; because such bequest might 
interfere with the settlement of the Civil 
List when the Heir succeeded to the 
Throne, and it would be very unwise to 
interfere with such an arrangement. The 
Civil List was granted to the Crown in 
return for the Crown property, and 
there was an understanding that that 
House would be prepared to make proper 
settlements upon the children of the 
Sovereign when they came of age or 
were married; but if the Crown was 
permitted to hold private property, and 
could in a long series of successions ac- 
cumulate a large amount of landed pro- 
perty, on what ground could that House 
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be called upon to provide allowances for 
the children of the Sovereign ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the subject before the House was one of 
considerable difficulty, and he would 
endeavour to explain it as well as he 
could; but he was not at all sure it 
would be easy to follow his state- 
ment. The doubt which the Bill was 
intended to solve arose from the peculiar 
wording of the Act of George III. That 
Act enabled the Sovereign to dispose of 
two classes of estates. The first class 
consisted of estates which the Sovereign 
purchased out of his own money, ac- 
quired by means of the savings of his 
Privy Purse, or which arose from per- 
sonal estate given or left to him. The se- 
cond class consisted of real estates which 
were left to him by will, or which had 
descended, or should descend to him from 
any person not being a King or Queen 
of these realms. The reason of the latter 
exception was quite obvious. The words 
were used in the past as well as in the 
future tense, and if Kings and Queens 
were not excepted, pretty well the whole 
of the Crown property would have fallen 
under the description of private property. 
The House would see that the reason of 
the exception had really nothing to do 
with the Sovereign to whom that pro- 
perty was given, devising to a future 
Sovereign; but had to do with the 
nature of the property which had come 
to him, and which was intended to be 
alienable as private property. The effect 
of the statute was this—Some lawyers 
were of opinion that under the first 
words of the statute, the property ac- 
quired by means of savings of the Privy 
Purse was for ever taken out of the 
statute of Anne. Some lawyers opined 
that that property remained alienable 
for ever; and if that view was correct, 
the Bill was not wanted. The other view 
was, that the second alternative of the 
section, showed the intention of the Legis- 
lature was that the first words should be 
read distributively and should only apply 
to the King for the time being; and 
that was the meaning of the doubt which 
was referred to in the Preamble of the 
Bill. There was a great deal to be said on 
both sides; it was undoubtedly an ex- 
tremely difficult point, and the object of 
the Bill was to get rid of the doubt. The 
old Act was supposed bysomeof the Mem- 
bers who had spoken to have presented 
a difficulty as to Her Majesty disposing of 
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her private estate in favour of the Prince 
of Wales; but what difficulty was there 
in the way of Her Majesty giving estates 
to the Prince of Wales? None; the 
difficulty was, whether the Prince of 
Wales, if he should become King, could 
alienate the estates. There was no doubt 
entertained by any lawyer as to the 
power of Her Majesty to give these 
estates to the Prince of Wales; the 
doubt was, when he had got them, could 
he alienate them? Any conveyancer 
would tell the House that that difficulty 
could be got over with the greatest ease 
—for instance, by Her Majesty mak- 
ing a will in a peculiar form not to 
give the property to the Prince of 
Wales absolutely, but to direct it to be 
sold, with his consent, the income and 
proceeds to be given to him for his life, 
and after his decease to go to his eldest 
son absolutely. It was quite clear under 
that disposition, that they would not 
become Crown estates at all. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was to give the Prince 
the power of alienation; not to enrich 
the Crown, but to impoverish the Crown 
by getting rid of the estates. He wished 
to say a few words about the supposed 
secrecy or concealment of Crown wills. 
There could not be a greater mistake. 
The word concealment was entirely un- 
appropriate; concealment and non-dis- 
closure were totally distinct things. 
[ Laughter.| Yes, there was a difference. 
Lhe charge of concealment implied an 
obligation to disclose, but there was no 
obligation on the Sovereign to disclose 
the contents of the will disposing of 
his or her real estate. He or she was, 
in fact, in the same position as regarded 
this point as any private individual. 
Wills of real estate—and this Bill only 
applied to real estate—did not require 
probate. Every owner of land could, if 
he thought fit, make a separate will of 
his real estate, and no one need know 
what his testamentary dispositions were. 
He (the Solicitor General) had seen 
very many such wills, which in former 
days were much more common than now. 
It was a mistake to suppose that the 
Crown was in a different position as 
regarded the testamentary disposition 
of landed property from any other 
individual. The real complaint of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) was that Her Majesty’s ancestors 
had simply done that which hundreds of 
private gentlemen had done—namely, 
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by putting their wills of real estate 
upon separate pieces of paper, they had 
not allowed the world to know what 
their dispositions of real estate were. 
The Bill had nothing whatever to do 
with dispositions of personal estate ; and 
as regarded those dispositions it was by 
mere accident that the public could as- 
certain the contents of the wills of pri- 
yate individuals which were in the Court 
of Probate. There was nothing to hin- 
der the Court of Probate from stopping 
the practice to-morrow. The present 
practice of exposing the affairs of a 
private individual to satisfy the public 
curiosity almost as soon as the breath 
was out of his body had been very 
much abused, and had caused great 
annoyance and even pecuniary loss. A 
word now about the Civil List. Hon. 
Members said that if on a future occa- 
sion the House should be about to settle 
the Civil List, and the Crown should be 
in possession of large landed estates, it 
might affect the settlement. Certainly 
it might; but before’ the House of Com- 
mons settled the Civil List it would ask 
for a statement of what this property 
consisted of. Had the House never 


heard of such inquiry being made into 


the revenues derived from the Duchies 
of Cornwall and Lancaster? The re- 
sult would probably be that the next 
Sovereign would take care that all his 
accumulations assumed the shape of per- 
sonalty, as to which no such suggestion 
could fairly be made; although the 
House could call for a return even of 
personalty, before granting the sum 
which they thought necessary to support 
the dignity and power of the Crown. 
The right hon. Gentleman reminded 
him that in the case of the Prince of 
Wales such an inquiry was made and 
answered before an allowance was given 
to him. The Bill was really intended 
to get rid of a difficult legal question ; by 
no means to increase the property of the 
Crown, but so far rather to diminish it 
by enabling the Sovereign for the time 
being to dispose of private property with 
any conditions he or she might think 
proper ; in point of fact, to dispose of it 
as they pleased. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. 
Speaker—To some people itseems a hard- 
ship that we should deal with the Royal 
Family in a way different from that in 
which we deal with any other family in the 
country. There is a certain plausibility at 
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first sight in the view that the King 
should be allowed to receive legacies or 
other gifts of money, or to make savings 
upon his income, and to invest them in 
any manner that he may please. I will 
not go into the right or wrong, or 
the policy or impolicy of the matter. 
All that I will contend is that we have 
broken through the old practice of the 
Constitution in this respect, and are fol- 
lowing neither the one principle nor the 
other. In old times the King was not 
allowed to hold private property. Land 
he could not have at all, and such per- 
sonalty as he might accumulate went of 
necessity, and in right of his Crown, to 
the succeeding Monarch. On the other 
hand, when the Kings informed Parlia- 
ment that their children had grown up 
and were needing separate maintenance, 
and that by the law of the land no funds 
existed for that maintenance, they did so 
in the following terms :—‘‘ Whereas His 
Majesty is restrained by the Laws now 
in being from making provision for his 
youngerchildren,”’—and Parliament used 
then to make a moderate provision—but 
not ‘‘ to take effect till after His Majesty’s 
demise.”” If the Royal Family are to be 
subject to no disabilities, are to be 
treated in every way like private indi- 
viduals, then clearly it should follow 
that it is the duty of the Royal Family 
to provide for the maintenance of its 
younger branches. I repeat, that at the 
present time we are following neither 
the one course nor the other. We do 
impose disabilities on the Royal Family, 
especially those of the Royal Marriage 
Act, and we are allowing them by this 
and previous Bills to create a perpétual 
secret entail of private lands, as to which 
we have no information. We are allow- 
ing a wholly exceptional privacy to the 
Royal wills, and at the same time .we 
are continuing to provide those dowries 
and annuities for the younger members 
of the family, in favour of which the 
ancient Constitutional argument that I 
have quoted cannot be used. That, Sir, 
is my case against this Bill, which con- 
tinues the policy of the Act of 1862, and 
which facilitates the creation of the 
secret entail of which I speak. The 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow covers only one portion of 
the ground. It strikes at the secrecy 
which attends the formation of a private 
estate for the Crown, and it strikes only 
at that secrecy on one side. It is aimed 
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at the secrecy of the will. As to the 
fact of that secrecy there can, I appre- 
hend, be no doubt. At the Wills Office 
inquirers are informed that the Royal 
wills are not there, but that they may 
possibly be found in the Archi-Episcopal 
Registry at Lambeth. At Lambeth, it 
turns out on application that nothing 
is known about them, and I repeat that 
there can be no doubt about the fact. 
On the other hand, I could almost wish 
that my hon. Friend, in his desire for a 
wholesome publicity, had asked that as 
a condition precedent to the passing of 
this Bill we should be promised a publi- 
cation of accounts, and I would suggest 
to him that in Committee he should 
move a clause similar to that which in 
an Act of the present reign commands 
the publication of the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
By the publication of accounts we should 
see whether the provisions of the Acts 
of Parliament relating to these estates 
are observed, and our successors at the 
beginning of the next reign would be 
in possession of information which would 
show them how far the Crown might 
have become independent of the Votes 
of Parliament. Let me return, Sir, for 


one moment to the main question— 
namely, the Constitutional practice on 
this point of the tenure of private 
lands by the occupant of the Throne. 
It is interesting to look at the care 
exercised in former times to prevent 


that accumulation of private pro- 
perty by the Crown which by this 
Bill, and by the Act of 1862, we posi- 
tively facilitate. The preamble of the 
Act of 1862 recites an Act of Anne and 
an Act of George III., which wholly re- 
strain the Sovereign for the time being 
from dealing permanently with land, 
and which take the King’s revenue from 
lands for public purposes. It recites 
other Acts which show that when in 
later times the Crown began to be al- 
lowed to hold small estates privately, an 
exception was made of land coming to a 
King from ancestors who were “ Kings 
or Queens of this realm.”’ The prin- 
ciple which I have called the ancient 
Constitutional principle, and in support 
of which I can produce an overwhelm- 
ing weight of authority, was acted upon 
to a most striking extent in the case of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. It was the 
private property of an individual who 
happened to come to the Crown of Eng- 
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land. Yet it is, and long has been, 
administered through a public Minister 
changing with the changes of the Go- 
vernment. Its accounts are presented 
to Parliament ; its amount is considered 
in settling the income of a Sovereign at 
the beginning of a reign. I said that I 
could produce an overwhelming weight 
of authority in favour of the view that 
it is unwise to allow the Crown to hold 
private property in land. The hon, 
Member for Finsbury has pointed out 
in his book on India, that the reason 
why Pitt objected to undertake the con- 
quest of Bengal in the name of the 
Crown, was lest the King should thus 
obtain a source of income indepen- 
dent of Parliament. Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Fox I quoted last year in support 
of the same view, as I did the remark- 
able words of Field Marshal Conway, 
who, in his speech in support of Mr. 
Burke’s Bill, said— 

“Even the propriety of interfering, not only 
in the selling of the private property of the 
Crown, but in the appropriation of the money 
arising from the sales of that property, is a 


principle admitted in this House and approved 
by Lord North.” 


That great authority of the Whigs, Mr. 
Allen, in his book on The Royal Preroga- 
tive, says that— 


“Tt has become a maxim of English law that 
all lands and tenements possessed by the King 
belong to him in right of the Crown, and de- 
scend with it to his successors, though he had 
been seized of them in his private capacity be- 
fore he was King or had inherited them from 
ancestors, who were never invested with the 
attributes of Royalty.” 


At the beginning of the present reign, in 
a great speech upon this subject, Mr. 
Daniel Whittle Harvey said— 


“The Crown could have no possession either 
in money or in land, which was not properly 
under the control of Parliament, and though 
the House might now be induced to act a crouch- 
ing and subservient part, both old and modern 
times could assert and authorize this doctrine. 
It was the doctrine of Burke; it was the doe- 
trine of Fox; and in more modern times it was 
the doctrine of the President of the Council, 
who, in the other House in 1816, repudiated the 
notion that the Crown could possess any pro- 
perty of its own.” 


The hon. Member for Liskeard was one 
of those who supported Mr. Harvey on 
that occasion. This was the opinion of 
Sir George Lewis, who on the 22nd of 
May, 1857, said— 

“Tthas been deemed a matter of policy in 
this country wholly to strip and denude the 
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Sovereign of all hereditary property, and to 
render him rope his life entirely dependent 
upon the bounty of Parliament.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxv. 724.] 


These opinions laid down in Coke upon 
Litileton, by Pitt, by Burke, by Fox, by 
John Allen, and by Sir George Lewis, 
were acted upon by Parliament in the 
case of the Brighton Pavilion, and, I 
think I may add, have never as yet been 
denied by any Minister of the Crown. 
We shall probably be told that there is 
no danger of the Crown becoming in- 
dependent of Parliament, and that the 
private landed estates are still small. 
They may be small in this country, and 
large in the colonies; but in any case 
this is a reason for our wishing to know 
the amount, and hence for the publica- 
tion of the accounts. Even supposing 
that the estates are small now, they may 
become enormous at any moment with- 
out our knowing it, owing to the non- 
publication of the will and the non-pub- 
lication of accounts. Persons desirous of 
notoriety may in the future, as they 
have in the past, leave enormous lega- 
cies to the King. Moreover, are these 
estates so small? The Privy Purse re- 
ceives £32,000 a-year more from the 
Duchy of Lancaster than it did at the 
beginning of the reign. At the beginning 
of the reign the payment to the King 
from the Duchy of Lancaster was £8,000 
a-year, and is now £40,000. The say- 
ings on the Civil List applied to the 
Privy Purse—in consequence of the re- 
fusal of my Motion of last year, and 
the suppression of the Returns since 
Lord Brougham’s Motion in the Lords 
in 1851—are not known, but cannot for 
a great many years have been less than 
£20,000 a-year, and may have been 
double or treble that sum. I think, 
therefore, that it may be said that the 
King of England—looking to the fact 
that the Privy Purse is clear of almost 
all the charges which fall upon the 
Privy Purse in other countries—is by far 
the richest of monarchs. Last year the 
Prime Minister contended that the sav- 
ings were not large, because £20,000 a- 
year in new pensions, chargeable on the 
Privy Purse, had been created during 
the present reign, but when Parliament 
has laid down, in Act after Act, the 
principles which guide the bestowal of 
pensions, it is highly unconstitutional 
that these pensions should be granted at 
all without our knowledge, and one of 
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the greatest dangers arising from that 
accumulation of private property by the 
Crown which is now going on lies in the 
fact that such pensions may without any 
restriction as to amount and character be 
secretly created. I have no doubt that 
the Conservative front bench will sup- 
port this Bill, because since our last 
debate upon these subjects we have had 
the pleasure of reading the memoirs of 
Baron Stockmar, the Royal Physician, 
in which he states that ‘‘ all questions 
affecting the Crown are now treated 
confidentially with the heads of the oppo- 
sition’’— a proceeding the constitutional 
spirit of which I take leave to doubt. 

Dr. BALL must tell his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea that he was 
entirely mistaken. He objected alto- 
gether to lawyers giving their opinions 
on legal questions, or debating them, 
simply as agents of political parties. 
The course which he took on this Bill was 
his own, and he looked at the Bill as he 
would look at any other. What was the 
Resolution now before the House ?— 

“That it is inexpedient to extend the scope of 
the Act 25 and 26 Vic. c. 37, until the secrecy 
at present attaching exclusively to Crown testa- 
ments is abolished.” 


He entirely agreed with the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General ; indeed, it was 
seldom that lawyers disagreed about the 
law—that if the instrument disposed of 
nothing but realty, there was no obliga- 
tion on any person to disclose the con- 


tents of the instrument. The tenure of 
landed property did not lie in the probate, 
but in the original instrument. He did 
not, therefore, agree that there was as to 
realty an exclusive power of secrecy in the 
Crown. As regarded personalty, there 
was. But that was an extremely second- 
ary matter. The real question appeared 
to him to be that raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kil- 
marnock (Mr. Bouverie). The great 
learning and sound judgment his right 
hon. Friend brought to bear on every 
constitutional question made him most 
reluctant to differ from him ; but he was 
utterly unable to see the wisdom of 
making a prohibition on the Sovereign’s 
power of disposing of private property 
so as to give the Heir to the Crown an 
ownership init. Sovereigns were not in 
that respect different from other people, 
and if the Sovereign was fettered in the 
gift—if they jealously interfered with 
the terms and conditions of the gift— 
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the Sovereign would give in the direction 
where there was unlimited and absolute 
power. That was human nature. So 
far as policy, he thought it was in favour 
of encouraging to give to the Heir who 
would be Sovereign. The wealth of the 
Sovereign was part of the wealth of the 
country. The Sovereign was not a pri- 
vate individual, but, in a representative 
character, stood at the head of the na- 
tion. He was unable to follow the ar- 
gument of the right hon. Gentleman 
with respect to the change introduced in 
the law of England in 1833-4. Prior 
to that, the Heir took by descent, not by 
purchase. The law was altered—why ? 
Because the ablest Commission that ever 
sat on the law recommended the altera- 
tion; and the Heir now took by pur- 
chase, not by descent. And why should 
the Crown by any technicality be ex- 
cluded from the benefit of that change 
of the law? The opinion of Lord 
Westbury had been referred to, and it 
was in favour of the Crown. He was 
prepared on that opinion to say that as 
regarded the Sovereign, it would not be 
just to withhold their support from the 
Bill. With respect to the opinion, he 
could not examine it critically, for such 
was the eminent legal learning and 
ability of that great lawyer who had 
now gone from among us, he would be 
inclined to exclaim ‘‘ Mallem cum Platone 
errare quam cum aliis recte sentire.” 

Mr. JAMES must say, with great 
deference to his hon. Friends around 
him, that the objections they had raised 
to this Bill appeared to him to rest on 
insufficient grounds, and that they were 
to a great extent founded on a misap- 
prehension of the probable effects of 
the measure. It was somewhat amusing 
to observe the alliance between the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke) and what was called the 
old Constitutional doctrine asserted by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), to which 
he had attached himself with something 
like hereditary feelings. That doctrine 
—that the Crown could not deal with 
private property, however, was annihi- 
lated when once the Crown obtained the 
power, and that had created an entirely 
new state of things. In fact the speech 
of the right hon. Member against the 
Bill ought to have been made 74 years 
ago. When the popular party associated 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
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Chelsea came to use the same language, 
that would give rise toa a rm 
sion out-of-doors that the Bill was an 
innovation, and that an attempt was 
being made to increase the power of the 
Crown. It was almost absurd, particu- 
larly when they had in public opinion 
a greater corrective than in any statute, 
and more especially while they had such 
a doughty exponent of public opinion in 
that House as the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea, to fear that the power 
of the Crown was going to be increased, 
because the Crown might leave landed 
property to one descendant as well as to 
another, a privilege to which he could 
see no objection. The public had greater 
interest in property following the Crown 
and the State than in its being devised 
to strangers. Suppose the occupant of 
the Throne left property to a stranger, 
how would the public benefit? If it 
went to the successor to the Crown there 
would not need to be such a large Civil 
List as would otherwise be required. 
This Bill did not impose the secrecy ob- 
jected to by the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson), who, if he would 
remove it, should move to repeal the ori- 
ginal Act; but the secrecy was most 
shadowy, for large properties could not 
be left and enjoyed without the know- 
ledge of the public. He could not see 
the least objection to the Bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, as it appeared 
that hon. Members desired to take a 
division on the Main Question rather 
than on that raised by his Amendment, 
he would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 167 ; Noes 
35: Majority 132. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


AYES. 
Adderley, rt.hon.SirC. Brassey, T. 
Amphlett, R. P. Brewer, Dr. 
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Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
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Bowring, E. A. 
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Buller, Sir E. M. 

Burrell, Sir P. 
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Cavendish, Lord F. C, 
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Lord O. A. 
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W. W. 
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Fowler, R. N. 
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Garnier, J. C. 
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Gladstone, W. H. 

Goldney, G. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. 

Goldsmid, J. 

Gordon, E. 8. 

Gore, J. R. O. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Graham, W. 

Gray, Colonel 

Greville, hon. Captain 

Grieve, J. J. 

Grosvenor, hon. N. 

Grosvenor, Lord R. 

Hardy, rt. hon. G. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 

Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 

Heygate, Sir F. W. 

Heygate, W. U. 

Hibbert, J. T. 
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Holland, S. 

Holt, J. M. 

Hope, A. J. B. B. 

Hoskyns, C. Wren- 

Hurst, R. H. 

James, H. 

Jardine, R. 

Jessel, Sir G. 

Johnston, A. 

Kavanagh, A. MacM. 

Kensington, Lord 
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Knatchbull- Hugessen, 
right hon. E. 

Knight, F. W. 
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Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
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Lancaster, J. 

Lawrence, W. 

Lefevre, G. J. 8. 

Leith, J. F. 

Lennox, Lord G. G. 
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Lowe, rt. hon. R. 

Lusk, A. 

Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 

Mackintosh, E. W. 

M‘Lagan, P. 
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Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
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Nicholson, W. 
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Pakington,rt. hn. Sir J. 
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Peel, A. W. 

Pemberton, E. L. 
im, J. 

Potter, E. 

Power, J. T. 

Raikes, H. C. 

Rathbone, W. 

Reed, C 
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Sackville, 8. G. S. 

Sclater-Booth; G. 

Scourfield, J. H. 

Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 

Smith, 8. G. 

Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 

Stapleton, J. 

Stone, W. H. 

Storks, rt. hn. Sir H. K. 

Straight, D. 

Stuart, hon. H. W. V. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 

Tipping, W. 

Tollemache, hon. F. J. 

Tollemache, Maj. W.F. 

Torr, J. 
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Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
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Trevelyan, G. O. 

Trevor, Lord A. E. Hill- 

Turner, C. 

Turnor, E. 

Verney, Sir H. 

Vivian, A. P. 

Wait, W. K. 

Wallace, Sir R. 

Walpole, rt. hon. 8. H. 

Watney, J. 
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Bright, J.(Manchester) “Miller, J. 

Buckley, N. Monk, C. J. 

Butt, I. Morley, S. 
Candlish, J. Mundella, A. J. 
Carter, R. M. Muntz, P. H. 
Chadwick, D. Norwood, C. M. 
Clay, J. Philips, R. N. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. Price, W. E. 
Dillwyn, L. L. tylands, P. 
Downing, M‘C. Samuelson, H. B. 
Finnie, W. Shaw, R. 

Gray, Sir J. Sherriff, A. C. 
Illingworth, A. Stuart, Colonel 
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Locke, J. White, J. 

Lubbock, Sir J. Willyams, E. W. B. 
M‘Laren, D. TELLERS. 
Melly, G. Anderson, G. 

Miall, E. Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT (1869) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[Bi11 207.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


Mr. DILLWYN, in moving, as an 
Amendment, That the Bill be read a 
second time that day three months, said, 
that for very many years the endowed 
schools of the country, which were very 
numerous, had, in consequence of what 
he contended was a false construction of 
the law, been to a great extent monopo- 
lized by the Church of England. The 
Courts had decided that vague and gene- 
ral words, such as that trustees or mana- 
gers of schools should be honest men, or 
that the children should be taught godly 
learning, meant that the trustees should 
be members of the Church of England, 
and that the children should receive 
their education in conformity with the 
doctrines of that Church. No doubt, 
many of them were expressly founded 
for the purpose of bringing up and edu- 
cating the scholars in the doctrines of 
the Church, in addition to the classical 
and secular education given. He him- 
self brought in a Bill the object of which 
was to endeavour to break down the ob- 
jectionable state of the law relating to 
those endowed schools, for the reason 
that the system of management of those 
schools gave great offence to Dissenters 
and the country at large; and it was not 
only the intolerant course of conduct 
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pursued by the Church of England trus- 
tees, but the way in which those schools 
were mismanaged by the party that was 
objectionable, and those two clauses led 
to an alteration of the Act, and to the 
passing of the Act of 1869. That Act 
had met with such general approval that 
had the present measure been a mereCon- 
tinuance Bill it would have received his 
cordial support ; but he objected to seve- 
ral of its provisions, especially the 5th 
clause. In placing the schools under 
the Commissioners the House had de- 
termined that they should be governed 
by a body responsible to Parliament and 
the country. Sectarian teaching and 
sectarian teachers therefore ought to be 
excluded, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple thus established; and, in fact, he 
did not see any reason why any good 
practical working man should not be 
on the trusts. He altogether objected 
to officials of the Church of England 
being trustees by virtue of their office. 
They might be altogether unfitted for 
such a position—indolent, quarrelsome, 
or litigious—and yet they could not be 
removed. Worse still, they might in 
the present exceptional position of the 
Church be opposed in doctrine and prac- 
tice to a great body of their parishioners, 
and yet they must remain ew officio trus- 
tees. That provision was the more un- 
just when it was considered that mem- 
bers of other religious bodies were 
practically excluded from acting in the 
trusts; and if ever they did get upon 
them, might be easily removed, if in- 
competent. He did not thus speak of 
the objection reasonably urged by Dis- 
senters where they were in a majority, 
as they were in Wales, but of that of 
Churchmen themselves. Very recently 
the Archbishops of the Church had 
stated that a very large section of the 
clergy of the Church of England was 
making innovations and using practices 
which they characterized as being highly 
dangerous to the interests of the Church, 
but under the Bill those men, by virtue 
of their position, would be and remain 
trustees of the schools. He also alto- 
gether objected to the exclusion, by the 
6th clause, of some of the schools from 
the operation and, consequently, from 
the benefits of the Act, and could not 
see on what principles such a provision 
had been adopted. The recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee did not at all 
justify such an alteration in the law, and 
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for his part, he would rather see the 
Bill lost than that such a provision 
should be sanctioned by the House. It 
would upset a principle which they had 
fought hard to establish, and he could 
not be a party to any retrograde move- 
ment on the subject, and for that reason 
he felt bound to move the rejection of 
the Bill. 

Mr. LEATHAM*: Mr. Speaker, in 
rising, Sir, to second the Motion of m 
hon. Friend, I think it fortunate that he 
placed this Notice upon the Paper, be- 
cause it would have been highly incon- 
venient if a measure of this importance 
had passed through the principal stage 
without debate. My hon. Friend has 
stated his objections to the Bill, and, at 
this hour, I do not propose to follow 
him over the same ground. But the 
Bill is objectionable not only on account 
of what it contains, but on account of 
what it does not contain. I object to it 
because it makes no provision whatever 
for the regulation of the constitution of 
the Governing Bodies. Now, when my 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Council was moving the second 
reading of the Endowed Schools Bill, in 
1869, he made use of words which it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say were 
calculated to raise the hopes of half the 
nation. He reminded us that new ideas 
have power to-day, as in the time when 
England was waking up to take the 
foremost place in the march of Christian 
civilization. 

“This new central idea,’ he said, “* bringing 

with it many others—that no special class is to 
guide the destinies of England.” “ That Eng- 
land, for the future, is to be self-governed; all 
her citizens taking their share, not by class dis- 
tinction, but by social worth.’—[8 Hansard, 
exciv. 1382.] 
And, in taking his stand upon those 
principles, my right hon. Friend was 
simply enforcing the spirit of that docu- 
ment which he held in his hand—for 
every word of which he considered him- 
self responsible, and upon which, by the 
terms of the Preamble, his Bill was 
based—the unanimous Report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission. Let hon. 
Gentlemen turn to the Report, and see 
how from ‘one end to the other, it is 
pervaded by those new and generous 
ideas to which my right hon. Friend 
appealed. 

“No skill in organization,” say the Commis- 
sioners, (p. 640) “no careful adaptation of the 
means in hand to the best ends, can do as much 
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for education as the earnest co-operation of the 
people. The American schools appear to have 
no great excellence of method, nor a very well 
selected system of studies, nor any thorough in- 
spection, nor any skilful gradation of the schools 
in relation to each other. But the schools are 
in the hands of the people, and from this fact 
they derive a force which seems to make up for 
all their deficiencies. The Scotch schools owe 
their success, in a great measure, to the same 
cause. And in Zurich the schools are absolutely 
in the hands of the people, and the complete 
success of the system must be largely ascribed 
to this cause. It is impossible to doubt-that, in 
England also, superior management, if it were 
backed up by very hearty sympathy from the 
mass of the people, would often succeed better 
than much greater skill without such support.” 
And, as though they thought that they 
had not laid sufficient stress upon this 
principle in the course of their recom- 
mendations, they return to it, evidently 
with the view of giving to it the utmost 
emphasis at the close. 

“ But the real force,” say they, “by which 
the work is to be done must come from the peo- 
le, and every arrangement which fosters the 
interest of the people in the schools, which 
teaches the people to look on the schools as their 
own, which encourages them to take a share in 
the management, will do at least as much ser- 
vice as the wisest advice and the most skilful 
administration.” 


It was from a profound conviction of the 


truth of these principles that the Com- 
mission desired to liberalize to the ut- 
most the constitution of the provincial 
Boards, to which they proposed to en- 
trust the duty of preparing schemes for 
the management of all the schools in 
their districts; and it was in the same 
spirit of fairness to all, and with the 
same determination of securing the co- 
operation of all, that they proceeded to 
lay down the rules by which, in their 
opinion, the constitution of Boards of 
Governors should be determined. 


“Tt seems to us,” they say, “that in a good 
school trust three elements should, if possible, 
be combined—the representation of the interests 
of the parents, of the interests of education, and 
of the past management of the school. The 
parents are most concerned in the welfare of the 
school, and in the success of all the arrange- 
ments; and, besides this, their lively interest is 
of great value, and ought to be encouraged in 
every way. But whilst they are the most deeply 
, interested, and it is best that they should be en- 
couraged to feel that interest, they are not al- 
ways the best informed, and there should be 
some trustees appointed on the ground of their 
larger knowledge to represent education gene- 
rally. Lastly, it is not good that the manage- 
ment of a school should be liable to sudden and 
great changes. There should be a continuity in 
its life, and this should be secured by admitting 
the method of co-iptation, but only to a limited 
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extent.” And in the next paragraph they add, 
“No trustees should be appointed for a longer 
period than five years.” 

I am aware that when the Government 
came to deal with the whole question by 
legislation they abandoned the pro- 
vincial Boards altogether, and conferred 
upon others the powers which the Schools 
Inquiry Commission recommended should 
have been vested in them, thus sacrific- 
ing the first great guarantee for liber- 
ality in the schemes themselves; but, 
surely, they did not mean to sacrifice 
the free principles upon which that pro- 
posal was founded, surely they did not 
mean to abandon the idea that the real 
force by which the work of education 
was to be done must come from the 
people. On the contrary, it was with 
the view of giving free scope to those 
principles, and teaching the people, in the 
words of the Commission, to look upon 
the schools as their own, that this Act 
was framed. For what was its great 
leading reforming clause? Was it not 
this— 

“ (Clause 17) that in every scheme relating to 
any educational endowment, the Commissioners 
shall provide that the religious opinions of any 
person, or his attendance or non-attendance at 
any particular form of religious worship, shall 
not in any way affect his qualification for being 
one of the governing body of such endow- 
ment.” 

This clause is the keystone of the whole 
arch. It enunciates a principle which, 
until this Act was passed, the Law 
Courts refused to recognize. The deci- 
sions of the Court of Chancery were all 
the other way. They absolutely ex- 
cluded the whole population which did 
not belong to one particular creed from 
the management of public schools. This 
Act reversed that policy. It declared 
that henceforth there should be abso- 
lutely fair play for all, and favour for 
none. And if it can be shown that 
Governing Bodies, under this Act, are 
so constructed that they must bear a dis- 
tinctly party complexion, or if they are 
so constructed as to give to one deno- 
mination an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of representation; still more, if 
they are so constructed as to render that 
party complexion and that denomina- 
tional preponderance perpetual, one great 
object of the Act is defeated—one great 
principle of the Act violated, and that 
new central idea of my right hon. Friend 
ignored, upon which, unless he meant 
his peroration to be a masterpiece of 
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rhetorical flummery, his whole system of 
secondary education was to be based. 
No one knows better than my right hon. 
Friend the circumstances under which it 
was proposed to win back for these 
schools the confidence and co-operation 
of the entire community. Owing to a 
long train of events which the Founders 
. could never have contemplated, a large 
portion of the population had become as 
completely estranged from these schools 
as if they spoke another language or 
belonged to another race. That was no 
fault of theirs. No one who believes in 
the principle of religious freedom, and 
who recalls the history of legislation in 
relation to Dissent, will dare to say so. 
“Tt is the pride and glory of these 
schools,” says my right hon. Friend, 
‘“‘that they are public ;” but the word 
is a misnomer, if it does not mean that 
the public, whatever may be their reli- 
gious persuasion, are equally welcome 
and equally to be considered, and unless 
you can get over the jealousy and dis- 
trust with which Nonconformists have 
been too surely taught by the past to 
regard them as places of education for 
Nonconformist children. Let us see, 
then, how far the constitution of the 
new Governing Bodies is such as to re- 
move this jealousy and distrust, how 
far it is such as to inspire a public be- 
lief in the absolute impartiality of the 
management in matters relating to reli- 
gion. Sir, one of the witnesses examined 
by the Committee (Mr. Schnadhorst) had 
taken infinite pains to procure an exact 
analysis of the co-optative element in 
every published scheme. Eliminating 
all schemes in which the Governing Body 
was not dealt with, or under Section 19, 
or in which the Governing Body was 
elected directly the old trustees, he was 
able to obtain particulars of 85. He 
laid the results of his investigation be- 
fore the Committee in a tabular form, 
and with a minuteness of detail which 
challenged, in every case, the most com- 
plete verification upon the spot. He 
found that out of 433 co-optative Go- 
vernors 137 belonged to the party which 
sits on this side of the House, and 296 
to that which sits upon the other, and 
that of these 433 co-optatives, 392 were 
Churchmen and 41 Dissenters. He 
found, further, that 81 clergymen had 
been appointed against 5 Dissenting 
ministers, that in 50 outof the 85 schemes, 
not a single Nonconformist was ap- 
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pointed a co-optative Governor, and that 
those 50 schemes embraced Wolver- 
hampton, Halifax, Wigan, Walsall, 
Stafford, and Stourbridge, towns in which 
it is notorious to every one that Non- 
conformists of influence abound. Again, 
as regards the proportion which the 
co-optative element bears to the ex officio 
or representative elements in these 
schemes, this witness found that, accord- 
ing to the published official Return made 
by the Commissioners to the Committee 
(marked No. 1 in the Appendix), in 28 
schemes the co-optatives are permanently 
a majority of the whole, and in 85 they 
permanently exceed one-third. But if 
we analyze the schemes as they stand at 
present, and will for several years to 
come, this proportion will be largely 
exceeded, and this, notwithstanding the 
warning recommendation of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, that the co-optative 
principle should be adopted only to a 
limited extent. But, Sir, this is not all. 
The other two elements, the ex officio 
and the representative, have been so 
handled by the Commissioners as to re- 
flect the complexion of the co-optative 
element. Take, for example, the attempt 
of the Commissioners to make ecclesi- 
astics ex officio members of these Govern- 
ing Bodies, in the very teeth of the 
statute under which they sat, and of the 
indignant remonstrances of Dissenters. 
Sir, we had hoped that that question 
had been authoritatively set at rest, but, 
to our dismay, we find that my right 
hon. Friend has abandoned the position 
which he had taken up, and proposes, 
under this Bill, to make that lawful 
which the Act of 1869 disallowed. But 
even the representative element would 
seem to be insecure, for it was stated by 
one of the witnesses that— 

“In very many instances every possible 
existing organized body has been used in order 
to vest the appointment of representative Go- 
vernors in it, rather than let them be appointed 
strictly by thepeople. Many Governorsare elected 
by Members of Parliament for the county, by 
Bishops, by the vicar and churchwardens, by 
deans and chapters, by Boards of Guardians, by 
local Boards, and even by burial Boards.”’ 
Now, Sir, do not let it be said that in 
making these remarks I am taking sec- 
tarian ground. I am doing nothing of 
the kind; I am taking public ground. 
For, Sir, I contend that it is a prepos- 
terous thing, when we are dealing with 
schools which are not denominational, 
but public in the widest sense of the 
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should be heavily handicapped in the 
legitimate competition for representation 
by the nomination of nine-tenths of the 
co-optative element from the Church, 
by the extension of the co-optative ele- 
ment so constituted to the utmost possible 
limit, by the introduction of clerical 
ex officio Governors, and by the substitu- 
tion, wherever possible, of some more 
or less exclusive body for the popular 
constituency, even when you are pre- 
tending to represent the popular choice. 
Sir, I maintain that all that is at vari- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, with the 
speech of my right hon. Friend, and 
with the spirit of the Act itself. What, 
then, is the defence of the Commis- 
sioners? In the Report presented to 
Parliament, they say— 

“We have been told that in some of our 
schemes a preponderance has been given to one 
party, both in civil politics and in ecclesiastical 
politics. We do not know, and we do not pro- 
pose to inquire.” 

“We do not know.” Is this quite 
candid? Who are these co-optatives ? 
With few exceptions, the old trustees. 
And who are the old trustees? With 


still fewer exceptions, members of the 
Church of England. Therefore, so far 
as the co-optative element went, the 
Commissioners did know, and there was 
no occasion for them to enquire— 


“Our answer is,” they proceed, “that each 
group of trustees has been chosen for the good 
of its own endowment, and with reference solely 
to the legal and educational considerations 
affecting that endowment, because they were in 
possession, because they previously had some 
patronage, because they were versed in scholastic 
affairs, because they are men of business, because 
their neighbours confide in them and wish to 
have their services.” 


But, Sir, indealing with questions like 
public education, with reference to which 
every Churchman and every Dissenter 
is on the alert, you cannot afford to pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that men are 
neither religionists nor politicians—you 
cannot afford to shut your eyes to the 
fact that English society, of every class, 
is penetrated through and through by 
antagonistic ideas in politics and re- 
ligion, that the bias of that antagonism 
insensibly warps the judgment and im- 
pairs the impartiality of every one, that 
the belief in that bias and partiality is 
universal, and that your only safety, I 
might say, if we are to have justice—it 
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term, that every denomination but one | is enough for my purpose to say if we 
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are to have a public belief in justice—is 
in absolute fair play, and I have shown 
that there is no fair play here. But the 
Commissioners themselves betray an im- 
mediate misgiving that their position in 
ignoring the religious and political sides 
of this question is unsound. The words 
are hardly out of their mouths when, 
with the strangest inconsistency they 
add— 

“We do not pretend that political considera- 
tions can be excluded any more than any other 


parts of men’s characters can be wholly ex- 
cluded.” 


Then, why, in the name of justice, have 
they excluded them? ‘‘ What we do 
contend is, that such considerations are 
minor and secondary ones.’”’ Sir, we do 
not live in a time when it is possible to 
treat these considerations as minor and 
secondary. I wish we did. The time 
may come when we shall, but not so 
long as in every parish in the kingdom 
we see, side by side, two distinct re- 
ligious castes, one only of which has 
been to fortunate as to secure the smiles 
of the State. And do not let my right 
hon. Friend take refuge in the idea that, 
because these schools are undenomina- 
tional, therefore you can have no regard 
to a man’s religious belief when you ap- 
point him either as a Commissioner, as 
an Assistant Commissioner, or as a co- 
optative Governor. People take their 
religious beliefs with them wherever they 
go, and with the best and purest inten- 
tions these beliefs determine their course 
of action, and the questions which come 
before the Governing Bodies of these 
schools are precisely those which excite 
to the utmost the irritability of people’s 
beliefs—the whole religious teaching of 
the school, the appointment of masters, 
the election of scholars, the distribution 
of everything which the schools have to 
bestow. My right hon. Friend has 
brought into one focus everything which 
can excite religious jealousy to the ut- 
most, and then, with a solemn face, he 
says—‘‘I should be sorry to ask the re- 
ligious belief of any man to whom I en- 
trust the solution of questions likethese.”’ 
I cannot conceive a better illustration of 
the mischief which arises from this know- 
nothing policy than what has actually 
occurred. Here are three gentlemen of 
the highest possible character, but all 
Churchmen, some of them distinguished 
members, vice-presidents of the Church 
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Defence Association. This is accident 
No.1. They are assisted by eight gen- 
tlemen, all of whom are members of the 
Church of England. This is accident 
No. 2. These Assistant Commissioners, 
the eyes and ears of the Commission, are 
ingtructed to place themselves in direct 
and intimate communication with the 
old trustees—that is, to derive their first 
impressions through the medium of their 
prejudices — and this at a moment 
when prejudice is most on the alert, 
when its privileges are threatened. The 
old trustees are almost all members of 
the Church of England. This is accident 
No. 3. And the natural and necessary 
consequence of this three-fold combina- 
tion of Churchmen upon the back of 
Churchmen is accident No. 4—namely, 
that so far as the re-construction of our 
secondary schools has proceeded, that 
whole system has received a permanent 
Church twist, and almost every unde- 
nominational school a Church launch. 
But do not let me be misunderstood. I 
do not state that the Commissioners, the 
Assistant Commissioners, and the old 
trustees have wilfully conspired to de- 
feat the intentions of the Legislature, 
and to bolster up a monopoly which this 


measure was intended to break through. 
What I do say is that, with the view of 
conciliating the old trustees, the Com- 
missioners have made them virtually 


masters of the situation, and have 
left the party—in ecclesiastical and civil 
politics—to which they belong, as abso- 
lutely supreme over the teaching and 
control of these schools as ever it was, 
and this in districts which positively 
teem with Dissenters, where a Church- 
man is the exception, and where the 
children using the schools would na- 
turally, in overwhelming majorities, be 
the children of Nonconformists. Have 
hon. Gentlemen taken the pains to run 
their eyes over the evidence from Wales, 
or the West Riding? Mr. Jones, Prin- 
cipal of the Independent College at Bala, 
a district in which he said that it would 
be a moderate statement to assert that 
Nonconformists were toChurchmen inthe 
proportion of five to one, stated that in 
the Bala scheme there were to be 11 co- 
optatives at first, all holding office 
for life, nine of whom were Churchmen, 
against six representative Governors. 
Mr. Craven of Thornton, near Bradford, 
gave evidence that he was the only Non- 
conformist nominated by the OCommis- 
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sion, in a district in which Noncon- 
formists numbered three-fourths of the 
population. Mr. Waddington, of Mir- 
field, also in the West Riding, said that 
the Mirfield Grammar School was a 
Nonconformist foundation, and that out 
of eight co-optatives only two are Non- 
conformists; but to show the feeling of 
the district, when a contest took place 
for the six representative seats, only one 
Churchman was returned as against five 
Nonconformists. And the evidence of 
this witness is peculiarly instructive, be- 
cause he stated that if this injustice had 
not been done to the Nonconformists in 
placing so few of them upon the Govern- 
ing Body by co-optation, this contest— 
which was of extreme severity—would 
probably not have arisen at all. The 
fact is, that by excluding a fair propor- 
tion of Nonconformists from the co- 
optative portion of the Governing Body 
in districts in which Nonconformists of 
influence abound, the Commissioners are 
raising, in the most objectionable form, 
and with every circumstance of acerbity, 
the very question which they profess to 
deprecate. And so at the very outset 
this blind, know-nothing policy of the 
Commissioners defeats itself, and the 
schools begin their new career in the 
midst of passion and discord, and with 
every element of failure implanted in 
their constitution. I call this policy a 
blind policy, for so it is; and it has been 
so blindly pursued that the Commis- 
sioners themselves are staggered when 
they are confronted with its results—for 
example, when Lord Lyttelton had 
stated that the co-optative element was 
always in a minority, and when, by a 
multitude of instances, I showed him 
that this was not so, he replied—‘‘ All I 
can say is, that I think any such case in 
my present view is a miscarriage (1466) ; 
I do not think that it is right.” Yes, 
but the table of schemes is full of such 
miscarriages. And when I plied his 
Lordship with the Yorkshire schemes— 
districts which I need not remind the 
House are full of Dissenters—his reply 
always was—‘‘ Those are all Mr. Robin- 
son’s districts ;’’ or, ‘‘That is in York- 
shire ;”’ as though the fact of its being 
in Yorkshire, or under the eye of Canon 
Robinson, was enough to account for 
any enormity. But, Sir, perhaps I may 
be told that Nonconformists are them- 
selves in some measure to blame for this 


state of things. Why did they meekly 
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uiesce? Why did they not memo- 
rialize the Commissioners? Why did 
they not memorialize the Committee of 
Council? Why did they not move this 
House to reject these schemes, one by 
one? What chance had we, at the fag 
end of the Session, with the Paper 
crowded with Business, of getting that 
calm and dispassionate consideration of 
details without which such a discussion 
would have been a farce? How can the 
House determine whether or not justice 
has been done, with nothing but ex parte 
evidence before it, with no power of 
cross-examination, and no local know- 
ledge whatever? But why not memo- 
rialize the Committee of Council? Tet 
the House consider what we must have 
asked the Committee of Council to have 
done. Under the Endowed Schools Act 
the Department has no power to modify 
schemes. It must accept the scheme in 
a lump, or reject itinalump. We must, 
therefore, have asked it to pull up the 
wheat with the tares; to postpone all 
reform, perhaps for years and years, in 
schools, many of which were a reproach 
and a scandal to everyone who had any- 
thing to do with them. But why not 
appeal to the Commissioners? I reply 
that we did. [Mr. Forsrer said, that 
they did not.] My right hon. Friend 
says that we cid not. Then, if we did 
not, it was because we knew that we 
had to deal with a body of men who, 
in all that relates to religion were in 
a hostile camp, and we declined to sue 
for common justice in the abject atti- 
tude of petitioning remonstrants. Sir, I 
will say no more. I thank the House 
for the patience with which, at this hour, 
they have listened tome. I had hoped 
that the deliberations of the Committee 
upstairs might have resulted in some 
attempt, if not to redress, at least to 
abate, a great and manifest injustice. 
With this view I prepared a paragraph, 
studiously so worded as to avoid any- 
thing which could be considered offen- 
sive, either to the Church or the Com- 
missioners. The object of that para- 
graph, if it had been embodied in the 
Report of the Committee, was to caution 
the Commissioners against an excessive 
use of the co-optative principle. It was 
so fortunate as to obtain the assent of 
my right hon. Friend, and of every 
Liberal member of the Committee, ex- 
cept one, and that hon. Gentleman 
enjoys the distinction of being an Eccle- 
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siastical Commissioner. By his casting 
vote, I may say, my paragraph was re- 
jected. But, surely, when it received 
the almost unanimous support of his 
party, my right hon. Friend might have 
taken some notice of it in his Bill. He 
does nothing of the kind. On the con- 
trary, all the changes which the Bill 
makes are in a direction which is the 
opposite of that in which we look; and 
yet, upon the recognition of the prin- 
ciples for which I contend, the success 
of your whole system of secondary educa- 
tion depends. For without it, that sys- 
tem can never take deep root in the con- 
fidence and support of the entire com- 
munity. I have all along proceeded 
upon the assumption that these prin- 
ciples were intended to underlie the 
whole plan of the Government. IfI am 
wrong, it is time that I should be un- 
deceived. If, from the first, it was the 
intention of the Government to hand 
over the whole secondary education of 
the people in perpetuity to Church of 
England management, let them say so. 
Say at once that it was no part of your 
plan to give Nonconformists their fair 
place in the Governing Bodies of these 
schools. Say at once that you were 
never converts to the maxims and the 
central ideas of my right hon. Friend; 
but that, with the words of freedom and 
equality upon your lips, you were secretly 
resolved in this new and final re-con- 
struction to stereotype class distinction 
in its worst and most odious shape—the 
supremacy of a religious caste. But, if 
this was not the intention of my right 
hon. Friend, let him make such changes 
in this Bill as shall secure the practical 
adoption, not the virtual renunciation of 
the principles upon which the Act itself 
was based, so that if we vote with him 
to-night, we may have some assurance 
that we are indeed ‘‘making our past 
minister to our future”—our future 
strength, not our future strife. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. HEYGATE was sorry that the 
measure had come forward so late in the 
Session that it was impossible to do jus- 
tice to it. Looking at the history of 
these endowments, he held that injustice 
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would have been done by ousting the 
Church of England from a principal 
share in their control and management, 
for he must remind the hon. Member for 
Swansea that nine-tenths of the endowed 
schools had been founded by its mem- 
bers, and the Act of 1869 was never 
inttended to convey schools so founded 
away from the Church. The present 
Bill—small as was the modicum of jus- 
tice which it gave to the Church—did, 
at all events, propose to remove some 
injustice, and therefore he could not 
support the Amendment which had been 
moved by the hon. Member. At the 
same time, unless some Amendments 
were introduced to make it more just to 
the Church, he should oppose it on the 
third reading. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL regretted that 
the discussion of that measure had taken 
a sectarian turn, in face of the fact that 
their simple object ought to be a reform 
in the educational system of this country. 
As a Member of the Select Committee 
which sat upon this subject, he believed 
that the intention of the Act passed some 
years ago was not to transfer the endow- 
ments of certain schools which had be- 
longed to the Church of England, to 
other denominations, but rather to throw 
them open to all—a fact which would, 
he hoped, be kept well in view when 
discussing the question. He could not 
imagine a harder case than that of ex- 
cluding the trustees who were members 
of the Church of England, who had done 
so much for the cause of education, and 
had in many cases framed schemes of a 
most liberal character. In Wigan they 
prepared ascheme which was universally 
approved of; but while the scheme itself 
was sanctioned, would it have been a 
just act if the trustees who framed it 
had been turned out of the Governing 
Body? It would be an evil day for 
these schools if trustees were chosen, 
not because they knew anything about 
education, but because they entertained 
particular political or religious views. 
He considered that it was necessary 
for the welfare of these schools that 
the Governing Bodies should not be ob- 
tained entirely by popular election; but 
that there should continue upon these 
Bodies a certain number of gentlemen 
elected by representation and by co- 
optation. The cases which the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Leatham) had 
cited from America did not apply to the 
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schools now under review, because they 
were not of the same class. The Ameri- 
can schools which had been spoken of 
were elementary schools. In America 
the higher schools were in the hands of 
the people, and by no means in a good 
condition. There was an unfortunate 
downward tendency in America, which 
he hoped would never be found in Eng- 
land. He had trusted that in England 
the best men would have been chosen, 
irrespective of religious opinions or 
political creeds. He doubted whether 
in any country, schools of a high class 
were under the control of a popular 
vote. The Commissioners had, no doubt, 
committed many mistakes; but he 
represented a district wherein, more 
than in any other, they had framed 
schemes which were in operation. In 
that district they had brought many 
schools from a state of decay and utter 
uselessness to entire prosperity. He 
hoped, however, the Commissioners 
would have a greater regard for the old 
traditions and past history of schools, and 
concur more with the Governing Bodies. 
He admitted that some reform of the 
grammar schools was necessary, and 
believed the wisest course for the House 
to adopt was to continue the Com- 
mission, though under more restricted 
conditions. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he was glad to 
hear what had fallen from the last 
speaker, for great dissatisfaction had 
been caused by the manner in which the 
Commissioners had removed Governing 
Bodies and replaced them by others 
selected at haphazard. There were 
schools that had been endowed by per- 
sons, who were anxious that they should 
operate to the public benefit, and those 
schools had been carried out according 
to the rules which had been laid down 
by the Founders; and he thought that 
while the Commissioners endeavoured to 
improve them, where the Governing 
Body had acted properly with regard to 
schools which had existed for centuries, 
there ought not to be a hard-and-fast 
line laid down under which they must be 
removed, but if alteration were made 
by the Commissioners, that was no rea- 
son why the scheme adopted by them 
should not be carried out by the Go- 
vernors who had hitherto done their 
duty, and therefore should continue 
to be appointed and the schools con- 
tinued under the existing manage- 
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ment. He would like to know whether 
his right hon. Friend had introduced a 
clause into the Bill to remedy such con- 
duct on the part of the Commissioners 
and to prevent the repetition of it in 
future. He should prefer that the Com- 
missioners should never be heard of 
again; but, at all events, if the House 
was not prepared to do that, he hoped 
that a clause would: be introduced into 
the Bill which would tie the hands of 
the Commissioners, so as to prevent them 
from doing any further mischief. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that a provision 
which would, to a certain extent, meet 
the objection of the last speaker was 
already contained in the Bill. The scheme 
of the Bill was not obtaining the atten- 
tion it deserved in the present discussion, 
the object of which, on each side, was 
apparently to grasp at the controlling 
powers of the schools. The most oppo- 
site views had been expressed as to the 
merits or the demerits of the Commis- 
sioners. What he wanted chiefly to 
point out was, that the larger endow- 
ments had suffered greatly from delay, 
and he thought that the Governing 
Bodies ought to be able to propound 
schemes before the Commissioners could 
At 


bring their plans into operation. 
the same time, the intention of the 
Founders, particularly in recent cases, 


ought to be properly respected. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to be doing 
all in his power for carrying out the 
objects proposed by the Act of 1869, but 
still something was needed to put an 
end to the delay and uncertainty which 
now existed, and which in the case of 
Christ’s Hospital, whose endowments 
were open to the whole kingdom, repre- 
sented about a third of the whole edu- 
cational endowments of the country. He 
now desired to intimate that, unless the 
scheme prepared by the Committee of 
the Governors, four years ago, could be 
brought into speedy operation, he should 
endeavour to have a clause inserted to 
enable the Government to go for a pri- 
vate Bill. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH complained of 
the vagueness of the present Act. The 
Preamble of the Act stated that it was 
framed for the purpose of extending the 
benefit of the endowed schools to all 
classes of the community, and he thought 
it would only have been ordinary pre- 
caution on the part of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council to have seen that 
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the Commissioners were not all identified 
with one religious body. At least, one 
or other of them should have been a 
Dissenter. There had been a corregpond- 
ing partiality in the nomination of the 
co-optative Governors, and the Act had 
been administered most unequally and 
unjustly. The scheme applied to the 
Bradford Grammar School was one of 
the most successful, because it was one 
of the most just—one of the few just 
schemes which the Commissioners had 
created. The Bill did nothing to miti- 
gate the injustice complained of on the 
part of the Dissenters, and he preferred 
that the Commission should be suspended 
for a time, rather than it should be con- 
tinued in its present mutilated form. 

Srrk CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he should like to know from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough what Dissenter 
he contemplated when he said that one 
of the three Commissioners should be a 
Dissenter. Did he contemplate a Roman 
Catholic ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER admitted that 
Christ’s Hospital was by far one of the 
largest and most important endowments 
with which that Bill dealt, and he was 
in hopes that by means of negotiations 
between the Commissioners and the Go- 
vernors of Christ’s Hospital, they would 
arrive within a year at a scheme which 
might be presented to Parliament with 
the assent of both parties. As regarded 
the Amendment, the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners had been appointed by 
the Government because they believed 
that they were the best men that could 
be selected, and that they were well 
acquainted with the work upon which 
they were going to enter. As to the 
Governing Bodies, the Commissioners 
had appointed the co-optative Governors 
simply and solely from a belief that they 
would be the most likely men to carry 
on the government of the trust with 
satisfaction to those around them. He 
thought that had been proved from the 
fact that no objection had been offered 
to them in the districts where they were 
appointed to act. He expressed his 
regret that the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough should have accused the Com- 
missioners of gross partiality, and main- 
tained that though they might have 
committed a few mistakes, they had dis- 
charged their duties with strict impar- 
tiality. With regard to the Motion 
before the House, he confidently hoped, 
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having regard to the past labours in the 
cause of educational progress of his 
hon. Friend who brought it forward, 
that he would not now seek to check 
that progress by endeavouring to carry 
it. The measure which the Government 
desired to enact involved the slightest 
changes possible, and altered in a very 
small degree the powers of the Commis- 
sioners. He also believed that if the 
reform of these endowments were to con- 
tinue, the proposed concession of ex officio 
Governors must be granted, as the House 
of Lords had taken a strong stand upon 
the point. Nor did he believe that the 
body of Nonconformists, and especially 
those who had had anything to do with 
the schemes brought into operation, 
would rejoice at the stoppage of the 
reform of these endowments on account 
of the concessions which the Government 
had found it necessary to make, and 
without which they should not have 
the slightest hope of continuing the 
reform. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had to 
complain that a Bill of such importance 
should have been brought on for dis- 
cussion at so late an hour. He should 
vote in favour of the Amendment, and 
would give Notice that he would oppose 
the Bill at its next stage. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 84; Noes 
70: Majority 14. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 22nd July, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]— Sat First in Parliament —The 
Earl of Chesterfield, after the death of his 
cousin. 

Pustic Birts—Second Reading—Medical Act 
Amendment (University of London) * (214); 
Military Manceuvres * (216). 

=e of Right (Ireland) * (180- 
233). — : 

Report—Elementary Education Provisional Or- 
der Confirmation (No. 1) (167). 

Third Reading—Highland Schools (Scotland) * 
(205), and passed, 


Mr. W. EF. Forster 


{LORDS} 
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of Winchester, Se. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSIONERS 
—DENBIGH FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS, 


The Queen’s Answer to the Address 
of Friday last reported, as follows— 


“My Lorps, 


“T have received your Address, praying that 
I would refuse my assent to the Schemes of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners for the manage- 
ment of the Free Grammar School and of the 
Blue Coat School Charity at Denbigh: 


“T will withhold my assent from the Schemes 
in conformity with your desire.”’ 


THE LATE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 
AND THE LATE LORD WESTBURY. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
wish to ask your Lordships to excuse 
me in saying a few words before we 
proceed ‘to the Orders of the Day. I 
find that there is a general and not un- 
natural feeling of surprise at more not 
having been expressed in this House 
yesterday on the subject of the great 
losses which the House had sustained 
since their meeting on the previous Fri- 
day. The noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Richmond), indeed, took ad- 
vantage of the only opportunity which 
he had of expressing with judgment and 
good feeling what were his impressions 
on that occasion; and not only what 
were his feelings, but what were the 
feelings of every one of your Lordships. 
If there was any omission it was entirely 
mine. My excuse is one which your 
Lordships can easily understand—at all 
events, it was not compatible with any 
indifference on my part to the losses 
which we have sustained; but still it 
was difficult for an independent Mem- 
ber of the House to speak without my 
having, in the official position I hold, 
given him the lead in the matter. I do 
it now without the slightest idea of 
making anything like a funeral oration 
over these remarkable men. Their 
works, their lives, and their great abili- 
ties are known to your Lordships. We 
all know, with regard to Lord West- 
bury, that, though it was hardly appre- 
ciated as it deserved, his kindliness of 
heart was remarkable; while with re- 
gard to the Bishop of Winchester, his 
genial disposition and urbane character 
made every person his devoted friend— 
even those who most differed from him. 
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J will only add this :—We are sometimes 
in this House, and sometimes out of it, 
apt to depreciate ourselves ; but I think 
it remarkable that two such remarkable 
men should have been lost to this As- 
sembly within 24 hours, and yet have 
left this House not entirely bare of those 
attributes for which they were distin- 
guished. 

Tate LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, perhaps I may be permitted to 
add a few words to those which have 

‘ been so tell spoken by my noble Friend. 
Iam not at all sure that any mode of 
expressing the feelings which we all 
entertain upon the occasion of these 
great losses could have been more signi- 
ficant than the silence yesterday of those 
who were not compelled to speak, and 
the deviation from the natural course of 
the business of the evening which it was 
impossible for the noble Duke to avoid. 
Iam one of those who have had very 
many opportunities of knowing both the 
great men whom we have lost. Of the 


right rev. Prelate I will not trust myself 
to speak after what has been said, be- 
cause I feel that I am in the presence of 
some, besides my noble Friend, who did 
not perhaps value or love him more, but 


who are better entitled to speak of his 
public character than I am. But with 
respect to Lord Westbury, I should be 
sorry to lose the opportunity of saying a 
very few words. I think he was a man 
of as brilliant natural powers as any 
man he has left behind him. He was 
also a man who, from his activity and 
industry in the application of those 
powers, had acquired avery great breadth 
of view with regard to the science of 
jurisprudence, to which his life was de- 
voted. He had all the qualities of an 
eminent Judge. Personally, I have to 
say that from the earliest part of my 
professional career I was indebted to him 
_ for notice and kindness, when I was 
young and obscure, and when notice and 
kindness from such a person were most 
valuable. I was also indebted to him 
when he became Lord Chancellor for my 
first introduction to the public service ; 
and I was indebted to him for uniform 
confidence and consideration during the 
whole time of our official connection. I 
was no unconcerned—I will not call my- 
self spectator, as I was in some sense 
an actor—in the Parliamentary struggles 
connected with his retirement from office, 
and never had I the smallest doubt, for a 
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single moment, as to his personal purity 
or as to his freedom from anything in- 
consistent with high public and private 
honour, in regard to those transactions 
as to which he was thought by some to 
have failed in vigilance. No doubt or 
misgiving of the kind ever crossed my 
mind; and I could not but feel pained 
—more than I have ever yet up to this 
moment been able to express — that it 
was considered necessary to visit him 
with censure, which, so far as any public 
ground for it was then brought forward, 
was due, in my judgment, not to him 
but to others. Since that time he has 
performed in a dignified and most use- 
ful manner, his part in the judicial 
and other proceedings of your Lord- 
ships’ House; nor did he ever show 
any feeling of resentment against those 
who had thought it their duty to 
oppose him. During the whole of this 
Session I have deeply lamented the 
absence of that assistance which he could 
have given to your Lordships’ delibera- 
tions with regard to the great measure 
relating to our judicature, which has 
sp through your Lordships’ House. 

regretted his absence the more, because 
I had reason to believe that there were 
some points of importance on which his 
opinion was not entirely the same as 
my own. He was frank and kind in 
his communications with me; and his 
views, I need not say, were carefully 
considered ; but his absence from your 
Lordships’ House, especially with regard 
to the discussions on that Bill, was a 
great public loss; and the fact that we 
shall never again have that assistance 
will, Iam sure, be most deeply regretted 
by all of your Lordships as well as by 
myself. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY: 
I am anxious, my Lords, to express 
my thanks and those of the right rev. 
Bench to my noble Friend on the Trea- 
sury bench for having recurred to this 
subject. As regards the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Westbury) it is a 
circumstance which I cannot forget, that 
I believe I was the last of your Lord- 
ships who saw him and had a conversa- 
tion with him between the last two 
meetings of your Lordships’ House, and 
I can bear witness that his intellect was 
then quite as clear in the prospect of 
approaching death as when he last ad- 
dressed your Lordships. With regard 
to the right rev. Prelate, I can well 
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understand that my noble Friend should 
have found it impossible yesterday to 
address your Lordships, fresh as he then 
was fromthe scene of a great calamity—if 
we may call it a calamity for a man to 
be summoned away in the midst of his 
vigour in obedience to a voice which he 
had long expected, not unprepared, but 
ready for the summons. My Lords, I 
have known the right rev. Prelate for 
upwards of 30 years. I received from 
him long before I was a Bishop many 
marks of kindness, and for 17 years I 
have seen him almost daily in the dis- 
charge of our respective duties. It has 
been my misfortune to differ from him 
often, but I never knew an occasion on 
which his kindliness of heart did not 
overcome any difference which might 
have arisen from a divergence of opi- 
nion. Iask myself, what is the mark 
the right rev. Prelate will leave upon 
the Church and the people of England ? 
—for I cannot doubt that one who 
filled so conspicuous a place in the pub- 
lic estimation, and who was seen and 
heard everywhere with pleasure and ad- 
vantage, must leave a lasting mark be- 
hind him. He was not, indeed, the 
writer of a great work, nor, as far as I 
believe, was he the founder of any great 
school of thought ; but he did set before 
the Church, of which he was an orna- 
ment, and the people of England the 
example of a life devoted to duty in its 
lowest and its highest phases. He was 
as ready to befriend the curate, whom 
no one knew but himself, as he was to 
place his services at the disposal of your 
Lordships, or of his Sovereign. No man 
could discharge such duties as he ful- 
filled in this spirit without leaving a 
lasting mark behind him. I believe I 
am only speaking the sentiments of my 
most rev. Brethren when I say that 
there is not one of us who does not feel 
that we owe to him a debt that we can 
never estimate fully in the example he 
has set us by his untiring energy. Many 
Bishops before him strove earnestly to 
perform their duty ; but I believe that 
they, if living, would be as ready as 
myself to say that no one ever laboured 
so emphatically, or left behind him such 
an example of untiring industry in every 
department of work he undertook. It 
was this, my Lords, that gave him his 
surpassing influence. It was not merely 
an aptitude for business, and a devotion 
to the details of business, such as no 
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man, perhaps, but himself in this gene- 
ration ever showed, but it was that 
kindly sympathy with which he entered 
into the feelings of others—that readi- 
ness never to spare himself if he could 
do an act of kindness—which made him 
ever welcome wherever he showed him- 
self. Iam sure that, publicly and pri- 
vately, all the people of this country 
will, for many a day to come, lament 
the misfortune which has deprived us 
of his presence and his services—though 
we cannot regret his departuré for his 
own sake. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON, who 
was very imperfectly heard, was under- 
stood to say that he trusted many years 
of friendship with the late Bishop would 
be his justification for saying a few 
words. If there was one striking qua- 
lity which more than another distin- 
guished the character of the late Bishop, 
it was his power of gaining the hearts 
of all with whom he came in contact, of 
keeping away from extremes, and hold- 
ing an even balance between contending 
parties. He had never known a man 
more capable of inspiring affection. He 
was, no doubt, one of the olden school 
which was passing away in this country 
—a scholar, a gentleman, a statesman, 
and a Churchman; but, above all, he 
was a steady and consistent friend, full 
and overflowing with kindness and affec- 
tion. He was ever ready to uphold his 
opinions, but he was incapable of the 
slightest particle of jealousy. There were 
men on both sides who might have thought 
that he went too far on some occasions ; 
but there were none who doubted the 
sincerity of his convictions, and his jus- 
tice of conduct in his high office, in 
which he acted with as much even- 
handedness as imperfect human nature 
would allow. And, certainly; in private 
life, those who knew the history of him- 
self and his family knew how at different 
periods of that life a severe strain was put 
upon him, and how manfully and steadily 
that pressure was borne. He believed 
that there was not a man who worked 
harder or more zealously, or who more 
laid on every power and effort of his 
mind for his work, than he did. In 
society the right rev. Prelate shone and 
sparkled beyond anyone he had ever 
known. And although his connection 
with the diocese of Winchester was brief, 
he had left in hundreds of places within 
that diocese marks of his justice and 
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discretion, and of the vigour of his 
administration. 

Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, if all 
among your Lordships who have been 
impressed by the lustre of the eloquence, 
the splendour of the talents, the un- 
rivalled exertions, the energy in the dis- 
charge of public functions, displayed by 
the late right rev. Prelate were to rise 
in succession to bear their testimony to 
what he was, everyone of those whom 
I have now the honour of addressing 
would, in his turn, become a speaker. 
I rise, my Lords, to add a word to what 
has been said with regard to my late 
lamented Friend (Lord Westbury.) Those 
who, like myself, have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him from day to day 
during the last few months, and wit- 
nessing the gravity of his illness and 
the extent of the suffering under which 
he laboured, could not but be apprehen- 
sive of the sad event which we all now 
deplore. My acquaintance with Lord 
Westbury is of something like 30 years’ 
standing. I recollect when I, yet a 


young man, entered the profession of 
the law, Lord Westbury was in the full 
blaze of his career at the Bar, and I re- 
member — as my noble and learned 


Friend on the Woolsack does—the kind- 
ness I received from him then, when 
kindness was most valuable. I remem- 
ber with gratitude and gladness the 
unvarying manner in which that kind- 
ness was ever after extended tome. I 
say this because in the contemplation of 
the great talents of Lord Westbury, re- 
membering the splendour of his judicial 
career, recollecting the power which he 
brought to bear in the performance of 
his duties as a Judge, and remarking, 
also, on those proofs of intellect which 
all of your Lordships must have noticed, 
we are apt to depreciate what I, at least, 
dwell upon with greater pleasure— 
namely, the goodness of heart which lay 
below those more splendid and attractive 
qualities—a goodness.of heart which 
I am glad my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack has alluded to in terms 
which I gladly endorse. I could not, 
on this melancholy occasion, say less in 
reference to the loss of one with whom 
I have been for so many years in the 
closest contact and intimacy. 

Lorp HATHERLEY: My Lords, as 
one who was often subjected to con- 
siderable criticism in this House, on the 
part of Lord Westbury, I am sincerely 
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glad to bear my testimony in addition to 
that of my noble and learned Friends to 
his kindliness of heart. He evinced ex- 
treme kindliness towards myself during 
my occupancy of the Woolsack, and I 
think it only due to his memory to say 
that in the course of those inquiries which 
led to his retirement from office I never 
understood that there was any stain upon 
his personal honour. Whatever want 
of diligence there might have been on 
his part in reference to transactions in 
which other persons were concerned, 
that was not, in my judgment, nor in 
that of others, any reason for imputing 
a want of personal honour to Lord 
Westbury himself. 

Tue Kart or FEVERSHAM was 
understood to suggest a public funeral 
for the late Bishop of Winchester in 
Westminster Abbey. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION (No. 1) 
BILL—(No. 167.) 

(The Lord President). 

REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order. ) 

Clause 1 (Confirmation of Order).- 

Eart BEAUCHAMP rose to move 
an Amendment the effect of which would 
be to postpone the operation of the Act 
until the 1st January 1874. The noble 
Earl said that the Provisional Order 
which the Bill sought to confirm con- 
ferred upon the London School Board 
authority to put in force the powers of 
the Land Clauses Consolidation Act of 
1845, for the purpose of compulsory ac- 
quirement of land which they had been 
unable to purchase by agreement—his 
object in proposing the postponement 
being that there would be an election of 
the School Board in the meanwhile. The 
outlay which would be involved by the 
Bill was very considerable, was not ne- 
cessary, and could not be justified under 
the circumstances of the case, and was 
altogether out of proportion to the funds 
derived from the rates of the metropo- 
litan school district. He regretted that 
the rates did not possess so stern a 
guardian as the Consolidated Fund had 
in the person of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He was in favour of the 
extension of education, and had brought 
forward his Motion in the belief that the 
undertaking of an extravagant and un- 
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necessary expenditure would produce a 
reaction in the minds of the ratepayers 
which could only result in injury to the 
cause of education. They had to con- 
sider the nature of the education to be 
given to the children and the amount 
of accommodation that already existed. 
As to the former, the London School 
Board, instead of putting in force the 
powers conferred upon them by the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, and making use 
of the vacant accommodation in the exist- 
ing schools as far as their compulsory 
powers were concerned, had adopted an- 
other and altogether different course, 
and divided themselves into committees 
for the purpose of dealing with the va- 
rious branches of education to be taught 
in the elementary schools. It had been 
gravely proposed by the London School 
Board that Latin and French should be 
subjects of instruction in the elementary 
schools. Parliament surely did not pass 
the Elementary Education Act with any 
such purpose, and if such a proposal 
had then been made it would not have 
found favour. Then as to the existing 
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accommodation, he believed the state- 
ments that had been put forth as to the 
deficiency in this respect were entirely 


without foundation. The Statistical Com- 
mittee of the London School Board, in 
estimating the existing educational de- 
stitution within the metropolitan area, 
stated that school accommodation would 
be required in round numbers for 100,000 
children. This report was prepared by 
a Statistical Committee of 16 members, 
and took a year in preparation. It did 
not appear how many members of the 
committee attended the meetings, or as- 
sisted in the preparation of these statis- 
tics; but the report itself was presented 
to the Board on one day and passed, he 
believed, without discussion. Now, it 
could not be satisfactory to the rate- 
payers that they should be called upon 
to pay large sums upon the strength of 
a report which had been so little dis- 
cussed, and he thought they had a right 
to complain of their representatives for 
adopting a mass of figures without test- 
ing the accuracy of the principles upon 
which they were based. According to 
the very able and clear explanations of 
the secretary, Mr. Croad, the metropolis 
had been divided into enumerated dis- 
tricts, the total number of children be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 13 had been 
ascertained, and various deductions had 
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then been made from this total. Now, 
everything depended upon the propriety 
of these deductions. The conclusion of 
the committee was that the total num- 
ber of children for whom elementary 
school accommodation should be pro- 
vided was 454,783, and the existing effi- 
cient school accommodation was 330,000. 
There was, therefore, an apparent defi- 
ciency of accommodation for between 
150,000 and 200,000 children. But he 
regarded the estimate as an exaggerated 
one. The Bishop of London had insti- 
tuted an inquiry into the subject, and 
the result reduced the deficiency to 
130,000. Thus the School Board as- 
sumed that a majority of the children 
who were being educated at a cost of 
between 6d, and 9d. a-week were chil- 
dren for whom elenrentary education 
should be provided at the expense of 
the ratepayers. But surely close inquiry 
was necessary into the character of the 
schools and all the circumstances of the 
case before such an assumption could 
fairly be made. Another question arose 
out of the deduction made in respect of 
children between three and five years 
old, to whom the compulsory powers of 
the Board did not apply. The parents 
were asked to state, in printed papers 
left with them, whether their children 
were too young to attend the schools or 
not; and where the paper was not filled 
up it was assumed that the children 
were capable of going to school, and 
that the full accommodation ought to be 
provided for them. This was a very 
gratuitous assumption, and he main- 
tained that a considerable further re- 
duction should be made under this head. 
The London School Board, he thought, 
had committed a gross error with refer- 
ence to the school accommodation which 
should be provided in the metropolis 
under the Education Act. According to 
the admission of Mr. Croad, the able 
and intelligent representative of the 
views of the London School Board, they 
proposed to provide accommodation for 
nearly 50,000 children in excess of what 
the requirements really were. But it 
was said that compulsion would bring a 
very much larger number of children 
to school than had hitherto attended. 
He did not think it could be shown that 
any great increase of attendance could 
be obtained in the metropolis by means 
of compulsion. The better class of chil- 
dren were now receiving, speaking 
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broadly, an efficient education. It was 
in respect of the children of the lowest 
classes of the metropolis that education 
was in an inefficient state; but those 
classes were migratory. They were in 
the habit of changing their residence 
every six months, if not oftener. If 
there were these obstacles in the way of 
applying compulsion, it was obvious that 
compulsion could not be expected to in- 
crease largely the attendance at school. 
He very much regretted that on this 
occasion their Lordships would not have 
the great benefit of the advice of the 
Bishop of Winchester, whose death they 
all deplored. That Prelate was a Mem- 
ber of the Committee to whom this Bill 
was referred, and he took the greatest 
interest in it, as he did in all questions 
affecting his diocese. He applied his 
mind very seriously to the discussion, 
and he (Earl Beauchamp) thought he 
brought out very clearly the effect of com- 
ulsion as bearing on a migratory popu- 
ation. He (Earl Beauchamp) denied that 


the Education Act of 1870 was intended | 


to introduce a new system. It was in- 
tended to adopt a system already exist- 
ing, and to supplement the deficiencies 
of that system. He maintained that the 
London School Board were pursuing a 
policy which must have the effect of 
seriously crippling voluntary schools. 
The voluntary assistance of persons of 
a higher station of life in supervising 
the schools had been of enormous ad- 
vantage, and if the London School Board, 
hurried on by those who were in favour 
of efficiency regardless of cost, were to 
supplant voluntary supervision by paid 
supervision, they would entail an enor- 
mous expense upon the ratepayers. 
Moreover, the employment of paid func- 
tionaries must be very expensive. In 
his opinion, the cost of compulsion was 
out of all proportion to the value of the 
work done, and the course which the 
London School Board were pursuing 
would in the end deal a fatal blow at 
the cause of education by making the 
ratepayers cry out against it. Holding 
these views, he begged to move, in 
Clause 1, the omission of the words 
“after the passing of this Act,” in order 
to insert, ‘‘ the Ist of January, 1874.” 


Amendment moved, in Clause 1, to 
omit (‘‘ after the passing of this Act”’) 
and insert (‘‘ the first of January, 1874.’’) 
—(The Earl Beauchamp.) 
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Lorp LAWRENCE said, he believed 
the practical effect of the Amendment 
would be to put an end altogether to 
the good already done. [The noble Lord 
proceeded to defend the course which 
had been taken by the London School 
Board, and quoted statistics showing the 
proportion of children not attending 
schools, in justification of the efforts of 
the Board to increase the amount of 
schoolaccommodation. | Werethe Amend- 
ment adopted and the action of the pre- 
sent Board suspended, the next Board 
would have to incur a much larger ex- 
penditure; for experience had shown 
that the moment it was known that any 
site was likely to be required for a 
school, the price considerably increased. 
In more than half the cases the Board 
had already purchased the interest in 
the sites, and Parliament was simply 
asked to remove difficulties as to title. 
No doubt, there would always be a large 
amount of absenteeism ; but as the com- 
pulsory by-laws were enforced, the dif- 
ference between the number on the rolls 
and the average attendance would be- 
come smaller and smaller. Mr. Croad’s 
candid admission that something like 5 
per cent would not represent the pro- 
bable absenteeism was quite correct at 
the time the answer was given, when 
the schools were only beginning to get 
into work, but the state of things was 
very different now. ‘Till the other day 
the Board had not a single new school, 
but only the schools taken over, and the 
many rooms hired ; and, while bound to 
supply the deficiency in school accom- 
modation, they had only asked the sanc- 
tion of the Department for four-fifths of 
the amount which after careful con- 
sideration had appeared necessary. 
Every precaution was taken by the 
Board to avoid providing more school 
accommodation than was absolutely re- 
quired in any particular district, and that 
full allowance should be made in every 
instance for the accommodation afforded 
by existing schools. He moreover 
denied that the action of the Board had 
done any injury to the Church of Eng- 
land schools. As to the question of 
voluntaryism, on which the noble Earl 
had laid so much stress, he was prepared 
to show that while the Board schools 
had been increasing in numbers the 
voluntary schools had increased in a 
still greater ratio. With regard to com- 
pulsory attendance, no doubt it was 
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difficult to carry out their by-law on that 
subject, but without some such system 
they could not get the children into the 
schools. Their Lordships must bear in 
mind that the children with whom they 
had to deal were the roughest and most 
unmanageable it was possible to con- 
ceive, and it required the greatest tact 
to carry out the compulsory powers ; but 
he believed that the increased attendance 
which could fairly be put down as due 
to the operation of the compulsory by- 
law was no less than 55,000 children. 
He denied that the Board could be 
justly charged with extravagance in over- 
building ; they had to provide a certain 
amount of accommodation, and that ac- 
commodation they had sought to provide 
at the lowest possible cost. Among the 
members of the Board were many men 
of business, who devoted much of their 
valuable time to the performance of 
their duties, with much advantage to 
the public. He trusted that their Lord- 
ships would not agree to the Amend- 
ment. 

Tur Marausss or SALISBURY said, 
that the controversy as to the Lambeth 
statistics was attributable to Canon 
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Gregory having taken the Privy Council 


estimate that one in six of the popula- 
tion required education, and that 33 out 
of every 1,000 children were of a class 
not likely to attend National or Board 
schools; while the London School Board 
relied on the judgment of their enume- 
rators as to the children of the excepted 
class. Even if the enumerators were 
right, one in six—if the average for the 
kingdom—would eventually be the ave- 
rage for Lambeth, and it would be ex- 
travagant for the Board to build on the 
basis of an exceptional state of things. 
The Board, moreover, appeared to set 
aside ecclesiastical divisions; and Mr. 
Gregory’s best school being in a pro- 
jecting portion of his parish, they had 
reckoned it in another district, and could 
thus say that he had not furnished suf- 
ficient accommodation. It was easy by 
this ‘‘ jerrymandering,”’ or manipulation 
of boundaries, to get statistics to any 
desired effect—though he did not sug- 
gest that the noble Lord (Lord Lawrence) 
had had any such idea, for nothing could 
be more honourable than his intentions, 
and those doubtless of the great mass of 
the parties concerned. The committee’s 
report was hastily drawn up and adopted, 
and in a case where an earnest theo- 
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logical fecling existed, so that men 
would be biassed by approval or dis- 
approval of religious education, the re- 
turn could not be implicitly accepted. 
It seemed to him that the Board had 
been building for an exceptional state 
of things—and that was extravagance— 
their real course should have been to 
take a state of things that was likely to 
endure, rather than to calculate on ex- 
ceptionally high numbers that could not 
be maintained. He imputed no mala 
Jides to the Board ; but, as a matter of 
fact, they had a passion for building, 
and would adopt any excuse for indulging 
it—such as the necessities of adjoining 
districts ; the supposed inability of Lon- 
don children to cross public thorough- 
fares; and, lastly, their hopes for the 
future. According to the Education 
Department, the absenteeism was 20 or 
25 per cent, and though possibly the 
expectation of the Board, as to a con- 
siderable diminution, might be realized, 
it would be wise to wait and see. The 
noble Lord seemed to treat 2d. in the 
pound with contempt; but he doubted 
whether, if the Board inscribed that 
figure on their banners, they would be 
sure of re-election. If the Board went 
on invading districts, and impressed on 
the clergy that the educational efforts to 
which they had devoted a life-time were 
of no avail, the co-operation of the latter 
would be lost, without which co-opera- 
tion the Board could not cheaply accom- 
plish its work. If the Board allowed 
the secularists among them, if there were 
any such—or, as he rather believed, 
their surveyors, architects, and engineers 
—to stimulate them to an unnecessary 
outlay, the expense in each case might 
be small and the impression on the rates 
slight, but the discouragement inflicted 
on those who had given their lives to 
education would gradually drive them 
from the field, leaving the Board to oc- 
cupy it alone, and impose an enormous 
burden on the ratepayers in the end. 
The Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education had calculated 
that the burden of supporting schools in 
London would be 3d. in the pound; but 
experience had shown this to be too low 
an estimate, and he had no doubt that 
the cost to the ratepayers would fall 
little, if anything, short of 6d. in the 
pound, if the policy of discouraging indi- 
vidual effort, despising ecclesiastical 
boundaries, and hurting the feelings of 
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those who had devoted their lives to the 
eause of education was persisted in. 
Under existing circumstances, however, 
he did not think it would be advisable 
to press the Motion before the House to 
a division, or to impose their views upon 
the London School Board. The gentle- 
men composing that Board would soon 
be before their constituents, and he 
hoped they would he able to show suffi- 
cient grounds for the course they had 
pursued. When he postponed the debate 
on this Bill last Thursday, he little 
thought by so doing he was taking a 
step which would deprive him of the 
assistance of the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Winchester) whose loss they 
all deplored—a Prelate who was one of 
the best advocates the Church of Eng- 
land had ever known. Inconclusion, he 
warned the School Board against a 
policy of disregarding the feelings of 
those who cultivated the education field 
before there were school boards to till 
it, and who had, in fact, borne the heat 
and burden of the day. 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND said, 
the Committee which inquired into this 
subject obtained the best evidence they 
could, and came to the conclusion that 
it would be impossible to construct a 
good system of school-board districts in 
London unless, in fixing the boundaries, 
they acted independently of the existing 
parochial districts. It was true that in 
taking this some children would be 
taken from the schools within their 
parishes and sent to the schools of the 
neighbouring district; and in this re- 
spect an injustice had been done to 
Canon Gregory. His school happened 
to be placed near the extremity of his 
parish, and the result was that a portion 
only of the children of the parish at- 
tended that school, and he had to take 
others from adjoining parishes. But, 
upon the whole, he believed the plan 
worked satisfactorily. The great object 
of the Education Act seemed to him to 
be the bringing of all children to the 
schools, and he had no doubt that with 
the inevitable increase of the population 
the schools now proposed to be erected 
would be filled. He thought it was im- 
— to accuse the London School 

ard of being too precipitate. They 
were supposed, on the contrary, to be 
too slow. At al] events, seeing how 
little had been done, nothing like undue 
haste could be imputed to them. In 
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the course of the investigation of the 
Committee, he was astonished at the 
amount of education which had been 
furnished by voluntary means, and he 
should be sorry to see these efforts para- 
lyzed or in any way thwarted. But 
there was no evidence to show that such 
a result was contemplated by the School 
Board. Many clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church were on the Board, and 
they were not likely to lend themselves 
to any attempt to destroy schools founded 
by voluntary exertion. It must be re- 
membered, however,: that the Act was 
imperative upon them. They were called 
upon to provide, within the metropolitan 
area, for all children who were capable 
of receiving elementary education, and 
for whom no accommodation now ex- 
isted. The question was whether, in 
carrying out the Act, there had been any 
violation of its principle, or any steps 
taken which were not justified by the 
circumstances of the case. In his opinion, 
there was no evidence to justify such a 
charge, and he thought that the case of 
his noble Friend had entirely broken 
down. In conclusion, he must express 
the deep feeling of sorrow with which he 
had learnt the death of the right rev. 
Prelate, with whom he had so recently 
served upon the Committee, sitting with 
him there day by day. It so happened 
that his acquaintance with the right rev. 
Prelate dated from a more distant date, 
probably, than any of their Lordships. 
He had been in constant intercourse 
with him, and, without dwelling on 
those public qualities which were patent 
to the world, he must be permitted to 
bear testimony to his sterling worth in 
private life. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY thought 
the evidence brought before the Com- 
mittee proved that the charge against 
the London School Board that they had 
rashly endeavoured to cover London 
with schools where schools were not 
wanting, was not well founded. They 
seemed to him to have taken great pains 
to ascertain what was really required 
with reference to school accommodation. 
He did not mean to say that an error 
here and there might not have been com- 
mitted; but no evidence whatever was 
brought before the Committee to show 
that they had acted on a principle which 
disregarded the existence of voluntary 
schools. 

Viscount EVERSLEY, as far as he 
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could judge, thought the conduct of the 
School Board was free from all blame, 
and that they deserved the thanks of 
the public. 


On Question? Resolvedin the Negative; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1870. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM moved, that 
there be laid before this House— 


1. Copy of the decree and reversal granted 
by Mr. Justice Lawson at Dublin on the 3d day 
of March 1873 in respect to the claims made by 
Michael Friel of Ballymichael in the county of 
Donegal, claimant, v. The Earl of Leitrim, re- 
spondent, under the Landlord and Tenant (Ire- 
land) Act, 1870; showing the amount awarded, 
the costs of the decree, and the costs of the 
reversal : 

Also copy of the costs as taxed by the clerk 
of the peace under the direction of the judge 
according to the order of the judges of the 
Court of Land Cases Reserved, anfl dated the 
Ist day of June 1872: 

2. Copy of the dismiss of the chairman of 
quarter sessions in the county of Monaghan to 
the claims of James Creaghan v. The Earl of 
Dartrey, under the provisions of the Landlord 
and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870; and the affirm- 
ance, with costs, granted by Mr. Justice Lawson 
to the above decree at the late assizes for the 
county of Monaghan, and the judgment of the 
judge on the granting of that affirmance: 

Also copy of all entries in the book of the 
clerk of the peace for the county of Monaghan 
as to the case of the claims of the said James 
Creaghan v. The Earl of Dartrey : 

And copy of the taxation of costs under the 
rules of the judges of the Court of Land Cases 
Reserved. 


The noble Earl explained at great 
length the nature of the causes to 


which these Papers referred, com- 
plaining that not only was the Irish 
Land Act of 1870 a most dangerous 
measure in a political sense, but that it 
had been interpreted and enforced by 
the Judges in a way greatly to increase 
its injustice. 

Lorp O’HAGAN, on behalf of the 
Government, said, there was no objec- 
tion to the production of the Papers 
moved for. 


Motion agreed to. 


: Tue Eart or LEITRIM then moved 
‘or— 


Return of the Land Cases decided in each 
county from the 27th day of February 1872 to 
the 12th day of July 1873; showing the amount 


Viscount Eversley 


{LORDS} 
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of rent in each case and the tenement valuation 
of the premises, the sums awarded as compensa- 
tion and as costs in each case by the chairman 
of quarter sessions, the cases in which appeals 
have been carried up to the judge or judges of 
assize, the judgment in each case and the costs, 
the cases which have been remitted by the judge 
or judges of assize to the Court of Land Cases 
Reserved, the judgment of that court and the 
costs: [Zabular Form]. 


Motion agreed to. 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES COM. 
MISSION.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, What is the 
cause of the delay which takes place in 
the office of the ‘Irish Church Tem- 
poralities Commission,” at Dublin, in 
granting the ‘‘Merging Orders” to re- 
lieve the estates of those persons who 
have paid their money for the purpose 
of purchasing the tithes in certain 
parishes in Ireland to relieve their estates 
therefrom, under the provisions of the 
Act for the Disestablishment of the 
United Church of England and Ireland 
in Ireland; and to know why the 
‘* Merging Orders”’ have been withheld 
for several months; and, if measures 
will be taken to remove the inconve- 
nience caused by the delay complained 
of ? 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he had been in communication with 
the Irish Government, and had received 
a telegram from them, stating that no 
delay occurred in granting those Merg- 
ing Orders beyond. what resulted from 
the pressure of business in the Solicitor’s 
office, and that the noble Earl’s own 
Merging Order was issued on the 21st 
of the present month. 

THe Eart or LEITRIM said, he 
had never received it. 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND)—SUB- 
CONSTABLE JOHN HOWE. 


MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Tse Eart or LEITRIM moved, that 
there be laid before this House— 


Copy of the report made by sub-constable 
John Howe, dated Ballycumber, the 26th of 
March 1873, or thereabouts, relative to the 
alleged cruelty to a horse near Ballycumber in 
the King’s County, Ireland: [and other Papers]. 
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Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, the Reports in question were of a 
confidential nature, and he could not 
consent to their production. 


On Question, Resolved in the Negative. 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock» 
to Thursday next» 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 22nd July, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Pusiic Bitts — Resolution re- 
ported — Ordered — First Reading—Constabu- 
lary Force (Ireland) * [257]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Defence Acts Amend- 
ment * [255]; Local Rates and Taxes (Scot- 
land) * [256]. 

Second Reading — Slave Trade (East African 
Courts) * [236]; Slave Trade (Consolidation) * 
[249] ; Langbaurgh Coroners * [242]; Statute 

w Revision * [240]. 

Committee—Report—Elementary Education Act 
(1870) Amendment, &c. (re-comm.) [245]; 
Penalties (Ireland) * [239]. 

Considered as amended—Kcclesiastical Commis- 
sioners * [235]; Extradition Act (1870) 
Amendment * [220]. 

Third Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
[237], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Municipal Corporation (Borough 
Funds) * [186]. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT &e. (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce.) 

[BILL 245.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


Mr. DIXON rose to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, no 
Amendment of the Education Act will be satis- 
factory which does not make the attendance of 
children at school and the formation of School 
Boards compulsory throughout England and 
Wales, and which fails to remove the objections 
entertained to the principles embodied in the 
twenty-fifth Section of the Act.” 
His desire was not to raise a prolonged 
debate, for which he thought the present 
time was not favourable, but to give the 
House the opportunity of dividing on 
the question. He had twice during the 
Session attempted to introduce Resolu- 
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tions on the subject, but he had failed to 
do so in consequence of the Government 
standing in the way; and on Thursday 
last, when his right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Privy Council moved 
the second reading of this Bill, he was 
precluded from moving this Amend- 
ment. It might be said it was inconve- 
nient to bring forward a Resolution con- 
taining a series of three propositions, as 
some hon. Members might be disposed 
to support one or two, but not the whole 
three; but he would take care to afford 
an opportunity for voting upon each one 
separately in Committee. He was told 
it was another objection to his Resolu- 
tion that it would be fatal to a Bill 
which had been accepted by a large ma- 
jority of the House. But that need not 
be the case, although, even if it were 
considered fatal to the Bill, he could not 
say that he should, under the circum- 
stances, feel at all dissatisfied; because 
the meaning of such a vote would be 
that the House had pledged itself to 
give effect to the principles contained in 
his Resolution. On Thursday night the 
indulgence of the House had enabled 
him to make some remarks on the great 
importance of immediately passing a 
compulsory law, and alsoto advocate the 
opinion that school boards were the best 
machinery for carrying out such com- 
pulsion. It was quite true, as stated by 
the Vice President of the Council, that 
when there was no national system of 
education, and no immediate expectation 
of one being adopted, he had held the 
opinion that the money of the ratepayers 
might be advantageously used for the 
purpose of educating pauper children. 
But since that time the position of the 
question had been entirely altered. The 
country was much more prepared than he 
had then anticipated for the adoption of a 
national system of education ; and under 
that system schools were provided which 
approached much more nearly, if not en- 
tirely, to what he considered was the 
proper type of National Schools. He 
very naturally, therefore, preferred what 
he had always advocated—namely, an 
extension of the national system of edu- 
cation. What he wished to see was all 
the new forces which had come into ex- 
istence under the Act of 1870 and the 
Amendments to that Act brought to 
bear on the new and improved sys- 
tem of elementary education. There 
were a large number of persons who 
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attributed to pique the part which 
he and those who agreed with him 
took in this matter, and to strictures of 
that kind they were prepared to submit. 
But he hoped his right hon. Friend 
understood that there was no inconsis- 
tency in their position. He said on 
Thursday night that as he could not 
have his own way, and nevertheless de- 
sired to see education extended, the only 
alternative before him was to cease to 
oppose this measure of his right hon. 
Friend for the extension of education. 
He was therefore prepared to see the 
plans of his right hon. Friend carried 
out, without taking upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of sanctioning them. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, no Amendment 
of the Education Act will be satisfactory which 
does not make the attendance of children at 
school and the formation of School Boards com- 
pulsory throughout England and Wales, and 
which fails to remove the objections entertained 
to the principles embodied in the twenty-fifth 
section of the Act,”—(Mr. Dizxon,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. STAPLETON supported the 
Amendment, remarking that the Bill 
violated the essential principles of the 
Poor Law. He would have been very 
much astonished that it should ‘receive 
the support of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), only he was 
prepared to make allowance for the 
aberrations of a philosopher. It was 
said that 24d. a-week was a very small 
sum to pay for children; but he knew 
many districts in which children paid 
only 1d. a-week. As the Bill stood, there 
was no provision made for the children 
ofthe poor who were not paupers. He 
could not but think it most demoralizing 
that we should say to the poor struggling 
ratepayer—‘‘ You must pay for the edu- 
cation of your own child, and the chil- 
_ dren of your neighbour, the pauper, who 
is vicious and idle, will also go to school 
at your expense.” 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he wished to state on what points he 
differed from the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Dixon), and where he 


Mr. Dizon 


{COMMONS} 
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had never been a violent compulsionist. 
The doctrine of compulsion had not 
found favour with the people of this 
country. Even for the greatest public 
objects, such as that of national defence, 
the English people had never been 
willing to accept the doctrine of com- 
pulsory service. He would not, there- 
fore, attempt to force compulsion upon 
the country, seeing it was not ripe for 
it. He, for one, would be very glad 
when all the children would be found 
attending school ; but if he might use 
an Hibernian expression, he would say 
that compulsion would never succeed in 
this country until it was voluntarily 
adopted; or, in other words, you could 
never enforce compulsion by statute 
until public opinion was ripe for its en- 
forcement. He wished that the hon. 
Member for Birmingham had confined 
his Amendment to the simple repeal of 
the 25th clause. His desire was that 
the repeal of that clause should not, as 
far as argument was concerned, be 
allowed to sink into the quagmire of 
sectarian controversy, but should be ar- 
gued solely upon economical grounds. 
He was at first very much inclined to 
the doctrine of absolutely free education; 
but upon further reflection he had seen 
the danger of it. However, as between 
free education and the education to be 
given to paupers alone, he held that 
there ought to be no middle term. Pro- 
vision had been made for the payment 
of the fees of pauper children, to be 
attended by the consequences of Poor 
Law relief. This applied to paupers 
alone, and so far he agreed with the Bill. 
There was, however, a provision in the 
Bill originally that the Guardians should 
be allowed to pay the fees for persons 
who were to be semi-paupers and to 
receive this relief from the poor rate 
without the consequences of Poor Law 
relief; but there was so general an ex- 
pression of opinion against that clause 
that the right hon. Gentleman was com- 
pelled to withdraw it. In his judgment, 
the proper course for the House now to 
adopt would be to repeal the 25th and 
also the 17th section of the Act. The 
principle upon which these clauses were 
founded would, if they were brought 
into considerable use, break down the 
whole system of our Poor Law. The 
provision made for the pauper popula- 
tion in the 3rd clause was, he conceived, 














the only provision that ought to be made 
in that respect out of the poor rate; and, 
that being so, both the 17th and the 25th 
sections of the Act ought to be repealed. 
Under the Scotch Education Act of last 
Session the payment of school fees was 
followed by the consequences of Poor 
Law relief. It was just as important 
and as humane to give aid to the sick, 
to clothe the naked, and to feed the 
hungry as it was to educate the children 
of the poor; but, nevertheless, we did 
not give to hospitals and clothing clubs 
powers analogous to those conferred by 
the 17th and 25th clauses of the Educa- 
tion Act. Indeed, if we introduced prin- 
ciples of that character there would be 
no end to the consequences, and the 
country would be flooded by an irresist- 
ible flood of yc 4 rem He was aware 
the Birmingham League were anxious 
to abolish the 25th section; but he had 
heard of no proposal on their part to 
repeal the 17th. Though he should be 
extremely glad himself to see all the 
children go to the Board schools, he 
knew that to legislate in such a direction 
would be idle and nugatory. To repeal 
the 25th clause of the Act and leave the 
17th unrepealed would be to place a 
high differential duty on the denomi- 
national schools as against the Board 
schools, and would have the effect of 
driving all the children into the latter 
at once. To ask the House to accept 
such a proposal would be useless, for 
hon. Members must treat these matters 
like men of the world and persons who 
understood politics. By repealing both 
clauses this vexed sectarian question, he 
believed, might be settled upon grounds 
on which all parties would be able to 
agree. He had heard rumours that such 
a proposal was likely to have proceeded 
from a quarter which would probably 
have rendered it more acceptable to the 
House than it would be if it emanated 
from the hon. Member for Birmingham ; 
but he had heard an ingenious and 
Machiavellian suggestion made that the 
idea was abandoned, for fear it might 
have the serious effect of establishing a 
reconciliation in the Liberal party. Such 
an objection, to his mind, would not be 
fatal to the proposition if it were other- 
wise sound. There was, however, some- 
thing even more important than a re- 
conciliation of the conflicting sections of 
the Liberal party, and that was the 
cause of education in this country. It 
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must be admitted on all hands that the 
unfortunate disagreement with respect 
to this 25th clause of the Act was a most 
serious stumbling-block in the way of 
the progress of education in this coun- 
try. If, therefore, some common ground 
could be found on which all parties could 
agree, and which had nothing to do with 
sectarian differences at all, it was surely 
a matter worthy of the House of Com- 
mons to see whether they could not so 
agree to remove the stumbling-block 
and advance education. Was it worth 
keeping up either the 17th or the 25th 
clause, about which there had been so 
much fighting? He would appeal to 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) whether the results were 
not infinitesimal in London ?—and if that 
was the case in a place like London, 
surely that was a strong argument why 
these vexed clauses should be with- 
drawn with a view to an amicable settle- 
ment of the difficulty. Ifthe Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council would consent to 
this mode of settling the controversy he 
would remove a great bone of political 
contention and do much to advance the 
cause of national education. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: My sole ob- 
ject in rising so early is that it seems to 
me we are debating upon the original 
Motion rather than upon the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Dixon), and it appears to me that 
we are all of one opinion that we do not 
wish to have repeated discussions on the 
same point. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham has proposed a Resolution 
combining three objects, and my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Oxford (Mr. Harcourt) has argued in a 
powerful manner—not in favour of the 
Motion, but of the Amendment of which 
he has given Notice, and which the 
House in Committee will have to con- 
sider, and it seems to me that it will be 
better not to enter now upon any debate 
upon the subject of this Amendment 
The hon. Member for Birmingham said 
he invited division, but did not invite 
debate, and as I shall be very glad on 
the part of the Government to meet 
the arguments for Amendments when 
they are brought forward, I cannot 
but believe that we had better get as 
soon as possible into Committee to hear 
them. My hon. Friend gave as his 
reason that he never interposed with 
a Resolution. I remember in his very 
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calm.and moderate speech last Thurs- 
day evening he said he would not vote 
against the Bill now under considera- 
tion, and therefore went out of the 
House. He felt now that by his Motion 
he would be as much voting against the 
Bill as by supporting the Previous Ques- 
tion; but he gets out of it by saying 
that he knows his Motion will not be 
carried. I do not wish to treat his Mo- 
tion with anything like indifference, 
much less with anything like contempt. 
Nevertheless, the matter has been de- 
bated over and over in the House, and 
I feel we cannot now enter into the ques- 
tion of universal compulsion or universal 
school rates. I will only just say this— 
I repeat that I am still as earnest for 
universal compulsion as ever I have 
been ; but that I do believe that if my 
hon. Friend insists upon coupling with 
universal compulsion, the necessity for 
school boards, and also the repeal of the 
25th clause without anything in its place, 
he will put off for an indefinite time this 
very system of compulsion. I think we 
should not meet with the assistance of 
the country, if in order to get compul- 
sion extended throughout England and 
Wales, ratepayers are called upon to 
build schools which would not otherwise 
have been necessary, or if anything like 
differential duty were imposed upon them 
for Board schools as against other schools, 
compulsion will be impossible. However 
necessary it may be, it is a difficult and 
delicate matter, and if we compel more 
than we can help, we shall certainly fail. 
My hon. Friend threw out a hint that 
voluntary schools, so far as secular edu- 
cation is concerned, might be transferred 
to the school boards. I doubt the will- 
ingness of the managers of the volun- 
tary schools, at all events for a long time 
to come, to agree to such a transfer. It 
may be said that they would thereby re- 
lieve themselves from the cost of secular 
teaching. Undoubtedly they would ; but 
upon whom would fall the cost of secu- 
lar teaching ? — upon the ratepayers. 
Does my hon. Friend think the rate- 
payers would be willing to undertake 
the task? The burden is already by no 
means small, and year by year it will 
continue to increase. My hon. Friend 
is mistaken in supposing that it is a 
mere pounds, shillings, and pence ques- 
tion. We must it is true remember we 
have to pass measures through this 
House. This House is composed of 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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Representatives of the ratepayers, and 
I cannot conceive anything more difficult 
to be obtained than a system of com- 
pulsion with the money to be attached 
to it. I should, however, be hardly 
honest if I were to sit down without 
saying that I think there are higher 
subjects involved. I have often been 
charged with making a compromise, and 
with deviating from principle in order 
to get the House to agree to the Edu- 
cation Act. I can only state that was 
not the feeling with which I brought 
the measure forward. There has never 
to my mind been any compromise. I 
am aware that in the minds of many 
Members they thought they were giving 
up one thing to secure another; but my 
object in this matter was to make use 
of all the moral forces of the country, and, 
having the interests of education at heart, 
I did not feel at liberty to disregard what 
has been accomplished by the voluntary 
system. Quite independently of pounds, 
shillings, and pence there are many parts 
of the country where the Squire and the 
Parson, who have been so often referred 
to, would be more likely to secure an 
efficient school than a body of reluctant 
farmers, upon whom the conduct of a 
school board might sometimes fall. I 
hope we may be allowed to divide upon 
this Amendment, if my hon. Friend 
thinks it necessary to do so, and then 
to proceed in Committee, where all the 
points will be brought forward for posi- 
tive discussion. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 129; Noes 
45: Majority 84. 
AYES. 


Adderley, rt. hn. Sir C. Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Amphlett, R. P. Charley, W. T. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Childers, rt. hon. H. 


Ayrton, rt. hon. A.S. Clay, J. 

Baines, E. Cobbett, J. M. 
Barclay, A. C. Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Barclay, J. W. Coleridge, Sir J. D. 
Barttelot, Colonel Collins, T. 

Bates, E. Corrance, F. 8. 


Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Beach, W. W. B. 


Corrigan, Sir D. 
Cowper-Temple, right 


Benyon, R. hon. W. 
Birley, H. Cross, R. A. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. Cubitt, G. 
Bolckow, H. W. F. Delahunty, J. 
Bonham-Carter, J. Dent, J. D. 


Bourke, hon. R. 
Bowring, E. A. 
Buller, Sir E. M. 
Campbell - Bannerman, 
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Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Preliminary. 
Clause 1 (Short title 33 & 34 Vict. 
ce. 75) agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Construction of Act) agreed to. 


* Expenses of Education. 


Clause 3 (Repeal of and substitution 
of other provisions for 18 & 19 Vict. 
ce. 34 (Denison’s Act). 


Mr. CANDLISH, in rising to move 


| an Amendment, the object of which was 


to repeal the 25th section of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act of 1870, and so 
getting rid of the provision which en- 
abled school boards to pay the fees of 
children in cases where the parents were 
unable to pay the fees themselves, said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council was wrong in 
supposing that all those who supported 
the second reading of the Bill were 
favourable to the measure in its entirety. 
The fact was that they approved pretty 
well everything, except the particular 
clause now before the Committee, and 
that their objections were not without 
foundation was shown by the action of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself with 
regard to the question of compulsion. 
He (Mr. Candlish) maintained that the 
25th clause had given rise to so many 
animosities and differences throughout 
the country that it would take a long 
time to put an end to them. He gathered 
from the silence of the Opposition on 
Friday evening that they were now 
favourable to the repeal of the clause. 
[‘“‘No!”] It was true that contribu- 
tions to taxation were formerly made 
out of Imperial taxation; but now they 
were asked to pay for secular and sec- 
tarian education out of local taxation. 
He hoped that by adopting his Amend- 
ment, and virtually abolishing the 25th 
clause, they would satisfy the strong 
growing feeling of the country on this 
point. The hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) had with great effect 
twitted the Nonconformists with paying 
taxes for the support of denominational 
schools, while they objected to pay rates. 
The Nonconformists were opposed to the 
payment of taxes as well as of rates for 
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such a purpose; but the distinction in 
the case of the rate was that it was im- 
posed for the first time in the Education 
Act. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 17, to leave out the word “is,” 
in order to insert the words “ and section twenty- 
five of the principal Act are.”’—(Mr. Candlish.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘is’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT moved 
to amend the hon. Member’s (Mr. Cand- 
lish’s) proposal by inserting words with 
the view of repealing the 17th as well 
as the 25th clause, for the reasons which 
he had stated when the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) was under consideration. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL denied that the 
feeling of the country was in favour of 
the abolition of the 25th clause. On 
the contrary, parents throughout the 
country desired to have the free choice 
of the school to which their children 
should be sent. He believed it was a 
just and wise concession on the part of 
the Government to remove the elemen- 


tary education of the working class from 
all contact with the pauper class. If they 
were to have compulsion, they should 
couple it with permission to school boards 


to pay the fees of poorchildren. He de- 
nied that the action of the 25th clause 
inflicted any wrong either upon the 
parents ; or upon the conscience of the 
ratepayer, and as regarded the question 
of the pocket, he did not think that the 
ratepayers would grudge the £4,000 or 
£5,000 a-year that was spent under the 
clause in order to bring education to a 
class which it was difficult to reach. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR said: In 
order not to interrupt the chances of this 
Bill, I gave way to my right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council, al- 
though I was anxious to have spoken 
on the subject of the resolution of the 
League. I fear, however, that I may 
embarrass his position to some extent ; 
because I, an old ally fighting under his 
flag, am now about to pass over to the 
enemy. As regards Clause 25, the House 
will permit me to explain my reasons for 
this change, because it has arisen by the 
Government having adopted for England 
what we have already done for Scotland. 
The State will, no doubt, be a great 
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gainer by this compulsory education of 
paupers, which the House, to its great 
honour, passed with such an overwhelm- 
ing majority. After all, we are only ap- 
plying that compulsory education to 
ei children which the Act 27 

enry VIII., cap. 25, did to vagrant 
children ; and the object of our doing so 
cannot be better described than in the 
words of that old Act—namely—‘ That 
they may not be driven by want or in- 
capacity into dishonest courses.” The 
significance of what you have done will 
soon be apparent; for it has already 
convinced many Members that the 25th 
clause is not only unnecessary, but will 
in future be injurious to the interests of 
I was a strong advocate for 
that clause; but if you pass this Bill, I 
join heartily in the desire for its repeal. 
Let us see how this has arisen. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Faweett) spoke with great force and 
truth when he pointed out how the 3rd 
clause of this Bill as it was introduced, 
had been weakened, because the Vice 
President of the Council had thrust 
aside logic and fact in its construction, 
and had hugged sentiment. You might 
remove a political disability by an Act 
of Parliament; but you could not alter 
a fact, when you inconsistently declared 
that aid from the rates in payment of 
school fees is not parochial relief. In 
the Scotch Education Act we call a spade 
a spade, and do not tell the parent 
when he begs school fees from the rate- 
payers’ pocket that he is not acting as a 

auper. He is acting as a pauper, and 
should be told so. The only justifica- 
tion for compulsory education is that a 
parent has no more right to starve the 
mind of his child than he has to starve 
its body. If he fail by design or by 
misfortune to fulfil his parental duty, 
and asks the ratepayer to do it for him, 
he is essentially a pauper. I have very 
strong doubts whether any parent, not 
actually a pauper, was ever deterred 
from sending children to school by the 
mere inability to pay the school-pence. 
Idonot believe in twopenny non-paupers. 
All schools are most liberal in their deal- 
ing with cases of real distress, for school 
managers reduce the payment in such 
cases to a nominal amount. It is not 
the 1d. or 2d. per week that prevents the 
child from being sent to school, but it is 
the loss of the 18d. per week which the child 
is winning for the parent by its labour 
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or by begging in the streets. This major 
difficulty is clearly a subject for the Poor 
Law Guardians. The minor difficulty 
of providing school-pence to really ne- 
cessitous parents who are not paupers is 
so insignificant in its proportions that it 
may well be left to private philanthropy. 
Even with the 25th clause in operation, 
it is only a question of some £5,000 an- 
nually for the whole country, or about 
10s. for each inspected school. But even 
this small sum has chiefly been applied 
to pauper children, who will now be paid 
for by Guardians. Thus in Rochdale 
out of 58 children paid for under the 
25th clause, 49, or 84 per cent were of 
the pauper class. Surely Rochdale 
could not have found it difficultto pay 
2d. per week for these nine children, 
without invoking an Act of Parliament. 
If we take an example of a town, which 
already applies Denison’s Act for pau- 
per children, the operation of the 25th 
clause for non-paupers will be clearly 
shown. Leeds offers a good illustra- 
tion. The fees now paid by the school 
board of that town amount to about £8 
per quarter. In this huge metropolis, 
the amount paid last quarter was under 
£20. Surely those figures reduce the 


whole case for the clause to an absurdity. 
A more rigid administration still would 
lessen those figures to vanishing propor- 


tions. The Committee will recollect that 
there was a Select Committee of the 
House in 1861, called the ‘‘ Destitution 
Education Committee.’”’ It was presided 
over by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Devonshire (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) and contained among its Members 
Sir James Graham and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. That Committee 
found in ragged schools only two classes 
of children—real paupers who could not 
pay, and non-paupers who could pay at 
ordinary schools but went to ragged 
schools to shirk the fees. That Com- 
mittee would support my statement that 
the twopenny non-pauper is a creation 
of the 25th clause, and does not exist 
in fact. These twopenny non-paupers, 
however, swarm in towns where the 
clause is loosely administered. I could 
name four towns, which, with uncalcu- 
lating philanthropy, have thrown 10,000 
children on public charity—for that it is, 
however you may cloak it under words 
of an Act of Parliament. This caprice 
in working the 25th clause has been its 
deathblow, for it has given to it a strong 
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pauperising character. And when you 
find large towns and by far the largest 
number of school boards working with- 
out the 25th clause, and when by this 
Bill we provide for pauper children, I 
no longer can defend that clause, and 
shall vote for its abolition. For both 
sides of the House thiswouldbe a benefit. 
I know that many of my hon. Friends 
opposite desire to abolish the clause ; 
but they will not help us to do so at the 
present moment, because they think it a 
nice bone of contention for the Liberal 
party. Yet it is a bone which in the 
hands of a Samson may be used to smite 
the Philistines. The clause is likely to 
prove infinitely more injurious to the 
National Church while it lasts than it is 
likely to prove beneficial to the Conser- 
vative party, by continuous dissension 
among their opponents. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER felt it rather 
difficult to see as a matter of Order how 
this discussion should be taken. The 
question which the Committee had to 
decide was, whether the word “is” was 
to remain or be struck out of the clause. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Candlish) would strike out that word and 
repeal the 25th clause; and if the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt) were adopted 
it would repeal the 17th clause. Then 
came the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Member for Boston (Mr. Collins) 
to repeal the 26th clause. Now, he 
thought it would have been more con- 
venient to raise those questions by 
omissions in the Schedule. The first 
question was as to the omission of part 
of Clause 17. He believed compulsion 
would be impossible if they said to an 
indigent as distinguished from a pauper 
parent—‘‘ You shall either be punished 
if you do not send your child to school, 
or you shall be made a pauper.” If in- 
digent parents were to be treated in that 
way the result would be that we should 
excite a very strong feeling throughout 
the country, and school boards would 
refuse to carry out compulsion. He did 
not dispute the logic of the hon. Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Dr. 
Lyon Playfair) or of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett); but he must 
remind those Gentlemen that Parliament 
did not undertake to conduct its legisla- 
tion on strict principles of logic. His 
hon. Friend (Dr. Lyon Playfair) would 
rely upon private generosity. Well, pri- 
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vate generosity might come to the rescue; 
but in passing an Act of Parliament they 
could not put on the face of the Act that 
they had this reliance. His hon. Friend 
said that if the parent obtained this edu- 
cation relief he ought to be considered a 
pauper. But that argument might be 
pushed too far. It should not be for- 
gotten that the whole system of State 
education was based upon assistance 
given to classes whose children were 
sent to school, and what right had they 
to draw a very strict line between the 
parent who got 4d. out of the 6d. spent 
on education and another parent who 
got the entire 6d. That was his reason 
for objecting to the repeal of the 25th 
section and of the chief part of the 17th. 
But he had a further one, relative to the 
position of the school board managers. 
If they gave the school boards that hard 
job, they must leave them some power 
and some discretion. His hon. Friend 
said he would leave them the discretion, 
but take from them the power of paying 
fees. He could not coincide in the ex- 


pediency of that view, and upon those 
grounds he should vote against the pro- 
position ; but the chief consideration in 
his opinion was, what could they place 


in lieu of Section 17, even if the 25th 
clause were not in question ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) 
had taunted Gentlemen on that (the Op- 
position) side with having changed their 
opinions on this subject. But the fact 
was they always maintained the abso- 
lute right of the parent to choose the 
school to which he should send his child. 
It was true that many of them were not 
in favour of direct compulsion; but his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Forster) had 
shown such a thorough acquaintance 
with the subject, and such an earnest 
desire to pay attention to the claims of 
all, that they gave way, and most cor- 
dially desired that the right hon. Gen- 
' tleman’s experiment should have a full, 
fair, and complete trial. With respect 
to the 25th and 17th clauses, there were 
many practical difficulties connected with 
the question involved. There was one 
standard of poverty in Leeds, another 
in Manchester, another in Liverpool, and 
soon. Looking at education asa neces- 
sary of life, he was inclined to maintain 
that the assumption by the State of the 
duty of providing education for all the 
children was one which lessened the 
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value of education in the eyes of the 
parent. It was primarily the duty of 
a parent to find education for his child, 
and if he could not do so, but had as- 
sistance from the State, he ought to be 
placed in the same position as if he came 
to the State for food for a starving child, 
for medicine for a sick child, or for re- 
lief for his wife when she was in want 
of it. From Leeds it was reported that 
the people on whose behalf school fees 
had been remitted were substantially of 
the pauper class. In Manchester an 
alarming condition of things had been 
brought about, and the board had to 
re-issue orders without troubling the 
parents to apply for them. It was be- 
lieved that the board was cheated by 
parents who were able to pay school 
fees; but it was held that this was better 
than having the children neglected. 
This was a question of serious import- 
ance, because it involved the degrada- 
tion of large numbers who were able to 
pay school fees, and who would pay 
them if assistance were not so readily 
afforded them. It was on those grounds 
he supported in principle the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt); but, if the 
17th clause of the Act were abandoned, 
the 25th clause must be abandoned too, 
and all the clauses which gave power to 
boards to establish free schools. Now, 
that we had provided for the education 
of pauper children by making it the duty 
of Boards of Guardians to see that they 
were educated, he believed, if education 
was to be sufficiently valued, that there 
must be no free education except for 
those who were in receipt of pauper re- 
lief. The time had not come to deal 
properly and usefully with this part of 
the question, and if it had it was too 
late in the Session now; but the truth 
was the country was not aware of the 
importance of the question, and it would 
have to be considered by the country 
before it could be settled by the House. 
The time would come when it would be 
admitted that, except for paupers, free 
schooling was not beneficial to the cause 
of education. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he had 
hitherto resisted the repeal of the 25th 
clause, but he should now vote for that 
repeal for three reasons. First, the ex- 
tension of Denison’s Act very much di- 
minished the necessity for it; second, 
the heartburnings that would attend its 
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continued operation would exceed any 
advantages to be derived fromit; third, 
it was possible to provide a substitute by 
requiring elementary schools to take, 
say, 5 per cent of free children; and he 
did not say 10 per cent, because he be- 
lieved 1 per cent would meet the necessi- 
ties of the case. It was not right when 
we were imposing new duties upon pa- 
rents, that we should attach to their per- 
formance the risk of incurring the stigma 
of pauperism. We were inaugurating a 
new state of things ; we were in a transi- 
tion state, and it was our duty to have 
regard, not only to the consciences, but 
also to the prejudices of parents. He 
should support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Sunderiand (Mr. Cand- 
lish). 

Me. GATHORNE HARDY desired 
to direct attention to the singular turn 
of the debate and the position in which 
the House was placed. The representa- 
tives of the Birmingham League com- 
plained that the consciences of Noncon- 
formists were violated by having to pay 
fees out of rates for children attending 
denominational schools, and yet there 
was no Amendment on the Paper to 


that part of the original Act which 
enabled Guardians to require the attend- 
ance of children at schools selected by 


the parents. The right of selection re- 
mained for paupers; but it was to be 
taken away from the indigent. The 
Amendment was supported by some on 
conscientious grounds, and by others, 
who did not care for conscience, on 
economical grounds. The conscientious 
ground seemed a strange one, when for 
years we had been making payment 
out of State funds to assist education, 
and when for a part of the time we had 
insisted that religious instruction must 
be given in the school receiving assist- 
ance. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Dixon) stated the other even- 
ing that this was only the beginning of 
the agitation, and that those who acted 
with him would oppose any grant what- 
ever, whether out of taxes or rates, in 
support of denominational schools ; but 
then, why should the Committee take a 
step which implied that the parent was 
not to select his child’s school? School 
boards had power to lay down a scheme 
of religious teaching, and in many cases 
had done so. There were people who 
thought that a great deal too much, 
while others had thought it a great deal 
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too little; and just as much respect 
ought to be paid to the consciences of 
both those classes of objectors as to the 
conscience of the ratepayer. For his 
own part, he believed that the ratepayer 
did not really entertain the objection 
attributed to him, but that the idea was 
put into his head by other persons. On 
the question of conscience he was un- 
able to see any valid argument which 
did not equally apply to all grants made 
for educational purposes, whether they 
were raised by rates or taxes. His own 
conscience would not be wounded by 
being compelled to contribute to the 
support of schools in Scotland, even 
though Presbyterianism were taught in 
them, for he should pay in his capacity 
as a subject of the State. The hon. 
Member for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson) 
could not at all appreciate the economic 
question. As for free admission, it 
tended to cause irregular attendance of 
the children because the parents thought 
that what cost them nothing must be of 
no great importance. [{Mr. B. Samvzt- 
son said, he assumed compulsion.] The 
hon. Member really proposed to inflict 
compulsion not on the parents of the 
children, but on the managers of the 
voluntary schools. He would compel 
them to educate gratuitously certain 
children, with regard to whom they were 
under not moral, State, or parental 
obligation. -It should be borne in mind 
that the school fees did not pay for the 
whole of the education which the chil- 
dren received. Where, he would ask, 
did the moral obligation of a parent to 
educate his children end, and where did 
the immoral obligation of the Guardians 
begin? Was he under a moral obliga- 
tion to pay half or a quarter of the fee ? 
{Mr. Vernon Harcourt: To pay some- 
thing. ] But supposing he could not, was 
it not plain that he was in precisely the 
same position with respect to the Guar- 
dians as if he could not provide sufficient 
food orclothing ? Could it be contended 
that he had fulfilled his moral obligation 
by paying a penny? and, he asked, how 
could they make attendance compulsory, 
if they compelled the parent to pay? 
It was impossible to reason the matter 
out logically. In country districts he 
did not believe the section now under 
consideration would come materially 
into operation at all; but the case would 
be different in crowded towns with shift- 
ing populations. There a large number 
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of the children were like eels— they 
either could not be got hold of, or else 
they soon slipped away. It was a diffi- 
culty with respect to a portion of the 
a eo that especially required to 

e paid for. Was it the object of that 
House to educate the children, or to 
establish so strict a rule that the parents 
should never be able to evade the pay- 
ment? No doubt, if these parents could 
be made to pay it would be a very good 
thing ; but the experiment had been 
tried in the reformatories, and how many 
parents had been got to pay in those 
cases? It was necessary to give reli- 
gious instruction, as the only means of 
reforming those who had fallen into 
confirmed crime; and those reforma- 
tories were almost in every case carried 
on by religious denominations, while the 
public had to pay the money for almost 
all the children. He did hope and trust 
that hon. Members who had a sincere 
desire for religious education would put 
aside sectarian prejudices in regard to 
this and the 25th clause, and that they 
would unite in seeing that these chil- 
dren received some religious instruction, 
which was the only true basis of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to say a 
few words in regard to the Division, in 
consequence of the form of the Question 
now about to be put. I wish the Com- 
mittee clearly to understand the construc- 
tion which we shall put upon that 
Motion, and the course that we shall take 
if that Motion should be carried. There 
is one observation I may make with 
satisfaction, and that is—that we have 
not three courses, but four. There are 
the opponents of the 25th clause; there 
are the opponents of the 17th clause ; 
there are those who are opponents of 
both clauses; and there are those who 
are the opponents of neither of the 
clauses. The Question to be put will not 
allow us directly to distinguish ourselves 
under our various banners, nor to make 
any progress towards it, so far as that 
Question isconcerned. The Question to 
be put is, that ‘The word ‘is’ stand 
part of the Clause.” The course we 
shall adopt in regard to that apparently 
colourless Motion has been well stated 
by my right hon. Friend. We shall 
vote that ‘‘is”’ stand part of the Motion. 
In that manner we intend to show that 
it is our wish that both clauses should 
be maintained. It is our desire to retain 
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both these clauses ; but it is possible that 
the opponents pf both—whom I believe 
to be few—might be largely re-inforced 
by the opponents of one, so that in one 
division it might turn out that the oppo- 
nents of both clauses might have a ma- 
jority, although the opponents of both 
clauses might not object to that. After 
the division the three sections would find 
themselves in a state of hopeless con- 
fusion in the event of our being de- 
feated. In that division we shall vote 
against both these Amendments. We 
do not think that one ought to be 
adopted without the other. I have said 
all that I have to say on this point, and 
I hope the attitude of the Government is 
perfectly intelligible. I shall now ven- 
ture to make a few remarks on the case 
itself. With respect to the able speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Dr. Lyon 
Playfair), he stated that he believed it 
doubtful whether a person in Scotland 
—speaking of the tenor of the Scotch Act, 
which as it was the latest precedent, 
he took it—he considers it doubtful whe- 
ther a person receiving the education for 
his child, and not receiving assistance in 
any other direction from any person 
whatever, was thereby constituted a 
pauper. It appears to me, if any one 
will take the trouble to read the 69th 
clause of the Scotch Education Act, he 
will see that there is no ground for 
doubt whatever. It is a provision for 
this description of grant, and entirely 
apart from the question of pauper relief, 
and there is no word in the section which 
can be held to bear upon the question of 
pauper or no pauper. The other observa- 
tion I wish to make is this—if we repeal 
the 25th clause, we shall place the child 
of the indigent man—whose case was 80 
fully stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down—in a worse posi- 
tion than the child of the pauper. Be- 
cause the child of the indigent man will 
be subject to compulsion which is abso- 
lute; whereas the child of the pauper 
will be subjected to compulsion limited 
by the declaration which is contained in 
that 3rdclause. In that clause there is 
a distinct reservation in favour of the 
pauper parent, and in the case of the 
indigent parent there is no reserva- 
tion. If, in the division which is about 
to take place, this state of affairs is 
brought up, a result will be gained that 
the House does not contemplate, and 
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with which, I believe, it would be ex- 
tremely ill-satisfied. 

Mr. BIRLEY said, that complaints 
having been made of the lax scale on 
which the Manchester and Salford School 
Board had given school relief, he wished 
to remind the House that this relief was 
not given merely to the indigent poor, 
but topaupers. It was given, moreover, 
with the general approval of the mem- 
bers of the school board, whatever might 
be their party politics. Lastly, he wished 
to remind the House that the board had 
been very successful in carrying out the 
work intrusted to it, and in a manner 
satisfactory to the ratepayers. With 
respect to the amount of school relief 
given by the board, it did not exceed 10 
per cent of the fees paid by the other 
children attending theelementary schools, 
and the amount was not increasing. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON, with reference 
to the statement of the Prime Minister 
that the repeal of the 25th clause would 
place the indigent parent in a worse 
position than the pauper, wished to re- 
mark that such would not be the case if 
his Amendment were adopted. 

Sirk DOMINIC CORRIGAN : Mr. 
Speaker—Sir, I rise to enter my protest 
very strongly against the doctrine laid 
down by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Edinburgh Uni- 
versity (Dr. Lyon Playfair), and also by 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Harcourt), that all society is to be 
considered as divisible solely into two 
classes—namely, “ paupers”’ and ‘‘ non- 
paupers ;”’ and I am sorry to hear from 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh Univer- 

_ sity that this is the Scotch law. If it be 
80, all I will say is, that the sooner it is 
amended the better. I cannot assent to 
such a proposition. I think there are 
three classes in society—namely, the 
“paupers,” the “poor,” or distressed 
industrious, and the ‘‘rich,” or the 
ratepayers; and that of the two first 
classes, the second, or ‘ distressed in- 
dustrious,’’ is the most deserving of re- 
lief, as far as it can be granted with- 
out abuse. Some hon. Members of 
this House, Sir, who have spoken be- 
fore me, contend that the State should 
not give any educational aid, except 
to “‘paupers’’—that all who receive 
educational aid must accept it as any 
other ‘ pauper,” and having received it 
must lose their social status, and be 
subject to all the degradations and dis- 





qualifications that attach to paupers in 
the legal sense. I cannot subscribe to 
such a doctrine, and I can adduce some 
facts to prove, I hope, to this House 
that a class of persons who are not 
‘“‘paupers,”’ who are not wealthy, may 
nevertheless most justly be recognized as 
fitting to receive aid from public rates, 
and should not therefore be degraded as 
paupers. The phrase “ poor persons,” 
as distinguished from ‘‘ paupers,” occurs 
in the Irish Medical Poor Law Act of 
1851. In the words of that Act, all 
‘poor persons”’ are entitled to obtain 
hospital: relief in workhouse hospitals, 
and in their own homes from dispensaries, 
when suffering under injury or sickness, 
and to be vaccinated at the public ex- 
pense, but are not declared paupers in 
legal phraseology. They are not subject 
to any of the disqualifications attached 
to pauperism, such as being declared 
ineligible to sit on juries, incompetent 
to vote at Parliamentary and municipal 
elections, &c. This system has worked 
well in Ireland for 21 years to the 
entire satisfaction of all classes in Ire- 
land. I think it applies in precedent 
form to the question now before us. It 
has worked well as to medical relief, 
and I ‘do not see why it should not work 
well as to educational relief—namely, 
that the ‘poor persons ’’—that is, the 
industrious class—should get aid in edu- 
cation asin sickness, and in neither case 
be degraded into pauperism. If this hard- 
and-fast line, this rigid principle were to 
be laid down, that anyore availing him- 
self in any instance or under any civcum- 
stances whatever, of parochial or public 
rates, were, by such act, to be forthwith 
declared a pauper, with all its disqualifi- 
cations, I fear that even some hon. Mem- 
bers of this House would not escape ‘scot 
free,”’ for in the late epidemic visitation 
of the small-pox plague some hon. Mem- 
bers of this House, under the very natural 
terror of it, had themselves vaccinated 
at the nearest public vaccine station. 
Will any one here venture to say that by 
such act they legally constituted them- 
selves paupers? and yet to this it must 
come if the principle attempted to 
be laid down here were to be carried 
out—namely, that any assistance from a 
public or poor rate in any and every in- 
stance forthwith, constituted the recipient 
a pauper. Itmay be said the instance I 
have adduced is far fetched; but the 
proper and only way to test a principle 
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is by testing it by an extreme case, and 
the instance I have adduced I think 
incontestibly shows that the theory 
attempted to be defended here is un- 
tenable. I now come to another objection 
to the line taken by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland and the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, who would repeal the 
25th clause of the Education Act, and 
would not permit the poor parent to 
send his children to a denominational 
school if he received any aid from the 
State. If those hon. Members were 
consistent they should bring in a Bill to 
declare that no rich parents should be 
permitted to send their children to deno- 
minational schools; but they have never 
attempted and never will attempt that. 
They allow, for they cannot prevent it, 
the rich man to educate his child in a 
denominational school, where the child is 
taught religion and learning together, but 
if, through reverse of fortune, he be- 
comes poor, they say to him — ‘“ We 
have you down now; as long as you 
were rich we could not interfere with 
you; but you are now poor, and we will 
bring the pressure of poverty to bear on 
you, and force you to send your children 
to our secular schools, where they shall 
get no religious training.” This, and 
such as this, is the principle and action 
of the Nonconformists, and would be 
class legislation of the worst kind. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, they were 
about to divide on the Question of whe- 
ther the word ‘‘is’? was to be included 
in the Bill; and he wished to know 
whether, if the word ‘‘is’’ was held to 
be part of the Bill, it would preclude 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Candlish), or the hon. and learned 
Member for the city of Oxford (Mr. 
Harcourt), from proceeding with their 
Amendments ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was pro- 
posed to omit the word ‘‘is” in order to 
insert the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland. Therefore the 
question of the maintenance of the word 
‘‘is” would first be put, and if the Com- 
mittee should decide to omit it, then the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
would move an Amendment upon the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, and in case that was car- 
ried the Question for the omission of 
Clause 17 would be put before the Ques- 
tion for the omission of Clause 25. 
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Viscount MAHON said, he could not 
give his support to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Sunderland. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, it had been 
stated on behalf of the Government that 
if they were defeated on the word “is,” 
both clauses would be struck out of the 
Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if one 
clause was expunged the other would be 





expunged also. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 200; 
Noes 98: Majority 102. 


AYES. 
Adderley, rt. hn. Sir C. Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Akroyd, E. Duff, .G. 
Amcotts, Col. W. C. Dundas, J. C. 
Amphlett, R. P. Du Pre, C. G. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Dyke, W. H. 
Arbuthnot, MajorG. Dyott, Col. R. 
Arkwright, R. Edwards, H 
Ayrton, rt. hon. A.S. Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Barclay, A. C. Elliot, G. 
Barttelot, Colonel Enfield, Viscount 
Bass, M. T. Erskine, Admiral J. E. 
Bates, E. Ewing, A. Orr- 
Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. Feilden, H. M. 
Beach, W. W. B. Fellowes, E. 
Bentinck, G. C. Figgins, J. 
Benyon, R. Finch, G. H. 
Biddulph, M. Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
Birley, H. WwW. W 


Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Bolckow, H. W. F. 
Bowring, E. A. 
Brassey, T. 
Bright, R. 
Bruce, Lord C. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell - Bannerman, 
H 


Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 

Cartwright, W. C. 

Cavendish, Lord F. C. 

Cavendish, Lord G. 

Charley, W. T. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 

Cobbett, J. M. 

Cogan,rt. hon. W.H. F. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 

Coleridge, Sir J. D. 

Collins, T. 

Corrigan, Sir D. 

Cowper-Temple, right 
hon. W. 

Crawford, R. W. 

Cross, R. A. 

Cubitt, G. 

Damer, Capt. Dawson- 

Davie, Sir H. R. F 

Delahunty, J. 

Denison, C. B. 

Dimsdale, R. 

Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 


Fletcher, I. 

Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. C.P. 
Fortescue, hon. D. F. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Garnier, J. C. 

Gilpin, Colonel 
Gladstone, rt.hon. W.E. 
Goldney, G 

Gordon, E. 8. 

Gore, J. R. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Grant, Colonel hon. J. 
Gray, Colonel 

Gray, Sir J. 

Gregory, G. B. 
Greville, hon. Captain 
Greville-N ugent, hon. 


Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey de Wilton, Vise. 
Grieve, J. J. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guest, A. E. 

Guest, M. J. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henley, Lord 















Hermon, E. ss 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Heygate, W. U. 

Hick, J. 


Hobnesdale, Viscount 
Holt, J. M. 

Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hoskyns, C. Wren- 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurst, R. H. 

Hutton, J. 

Jenkinson, Sir G. 8. 


- Jessel, Sir G. 


Johnstone, Sir H. 
Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
right hon. E. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Laird, J. 
Lancaster, J. 
Langton, W. G. 
Learmonth, A. 
Lefevre, G. J. 8. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord IT. G. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lowther, J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 
Macfie, R. A. 
Mackintosh, E. W. 
M‘Lagan, P.° 
Mahon, Viscount 
Matheson, A. 
Miller, W. 
Milles, hon. G. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, hon. G. 
Monk, C. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Morgan, hon. Major 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Munster, W. F. 
Nicholson, W. 
North, Colonel 
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O’Conor, D. M. 


vy, Sir J. 

Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 

Peek, H. W. 

Peel, A. W. 

Phipps, ©. P. 

Pim, J. 

Plunket, hon. D. R. 

Portman, hon. W. H. B. 

Powell, F. S. 

Rathbone, W. 

Ridley, M. W. 

Round, J. 

Russell, Lord A. 

Sackville, 8. G. S. 

Salt, T. 

Sandon, Viscount 

Scott, Lord H. J. M. D. 

Scourfield, J. H. 

Seely, C. (Nottingham) 

Sherlock, D. 

Simonds, W. B. 

Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 

Smith, 8. G. 

Stacpoole, W. 

Stanley, hon. F. 

Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 

Stone, W. H. 

Storks,rt. hon. Sir H. K. 

Strutt, hon. H. 

Stuart, hon. H. W. V. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 

Tipping, W. 

Tollemache, Maj. W.F. 

Torr, J. 

Turner, C. 

Verney, Sir H. 

Wait, W. K. 

Waterhouse, 8. 

Welby, W. E. 

Wells, E. 

Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 

Whitbread, S. 

Winn, R. 

Young, rt. hon. G. 
TELLERS. 


Adam, W. P. 
Glyn, hon. G. G. 


O’Brien, Sir P. 

NOES. 
Anderson, G. Davies, R. 
Aytoun, R. S. Dent, J. D. 
Baines, E. Dickinson, 8. S. 


Baker, R. B. W. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Beaumont, Major F. 
Bentall, E. H. 
Brewer, Dr. 
Brinckman, Captain 
Brogden, A. 

Brown, A. H. 
Carter, R. M. 
Chadwick, D. 
Cowen, Sir J. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Dalrymple, D. 


Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dixon, G. 

Eykyn, R. 

Fawcett, H. 

Finnie, W. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fothergill, R. 
Fowler, W. 

Gilpin, C. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. 
Goldsmid, J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Graham, W. 
Harcourt, W.G.G.V.V. 








Henderson, J. Norwood, C. M. 
Herbert, hon. A.E.W. Onslow, G. 
Hodgson, K. D. Otway, A. J. 
Holland, 8. Palmer, J. H. 
Holms, J. Philips, R. N. 
Illingworth, A. Playtair, L. 
James, H. Potter, E. 
Johnston, A. Price, W. E. 
Kensington, Lord Reed, C. 


Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, W. 


Roden, W. S. 
St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuelson, B. 


Lawson, Sir W. Samuelson, H. B. 
Lea, T. Sartoris, E. J. 
Leatham, E. A. Sheridan, H. B. 
Leeman, G. Sherriff, A. C. 
Leith, J. F. Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Lewis, J. D. Stapleton, J. 

Locke, J. Stuart, Colonel 
Lubbock, Sir J. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Lusk, A. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
M‘Arthur, W. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
M‘Clure, T. Weguelin, T. M. 
M‘Laren, D. West, H. W. 
Martin, P. W. White, J. 

Melly, G. Whitwell, J. 

Miall, E. Williams, W. 
Milbank, F. A. Willyams, E. W. B. 
Miller, J. Wingfield, Sir C. 


Milchell, T. A. 
Morgan, G. O. 


Young, A. W. 


Morley, S. TELLERS. 
Morrison, W. Candlish, J. 
Mundella, A. J. Richard, H. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER gave Notice that 
at the proper time he should propose an 
Amendment to repeal the compulsory 
education section of the Act of 1870. 

Mr. WELBY moved in page 1, line 
20, after ‘‘given,” to insert, ‘‘ by the 
Guardians by way of weekly or other 
continuing allowance.” As the Bill stood, 
the giving of out-door relief was coupled 
with the condition that the child or chil- 
dren of the recipient should be sent to 
school. There were, however, cases of 
a temporary character—such as casual 
medical relief, allowances for funeral 
expenses, or relief where the head of 
the family had met with an accident, or 
was obliged to give up work owing to 
illness—in which it would work injus- 
tice if the parent was obliged for a week 
or fortnight to take his son from employ- 
ment in which he might be earning 10s. 
or 12s. a-week, with the chance at the 
end of that short time of permanently 
losing his situation. The Amendment 
would exempt such cases only from the 
operation of the Act, and would render 
it more workable and acceptable through- 
out the country. 

Mr. CORRANCE supported the 
Amendment. The Amendment would 
remove the absurdity of making the re- 
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lief of a casual pauper dependent upon 
the education of his child. A certificate 
from the school ought to be required, 
and he had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment to that effect; but, rather than 
impede the progress of the Bill, he 
would accept this Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
glad the hon. Member would not press his 
own Amendment, which would go further 
than he intended. He (Mr. Forster) had 
consulted the Poor Law authorities with 
regard to the proposed words, and they 
were of opinion that they might be 
safely introduced into the clause. He 
agreed that where the parish simply 
paid funeral expenses, or gave similar 
relief of that temporary character, that 
should not necessitate the attendance of 
the children at school; but where week 
after week relief was given to the pa- 
rents, then the children ought to be sent 
to school. He suggested that it would 
be well to introduce after “‘ guardians ”’ 
the words ‘on their order.” 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, Guar- 
dians would be placed in a difficulty in 
discriminating as to when children were 
to be sent to school and when they were 
not. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not see the opening for difficulty, seeing 
that the clause gave power to Guardians 
only while parents were in receipt of 
out-door relief. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, hethought 
this was a complete illustration of the 
evils of sporadic compulsion ; the moment 
relief ceased, the whole thing dropped 
to the ground. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
clause applied to out-door paupers, and 
inasmuch as it applied to them, it 
could not apply to others. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. REED observed that a very 
powerful argument had been offered to 
the Committee that day in favour of in- 
fant education. He quite concurred 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. G. Hardy) as to the value of early 
training in schools, and the object of 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice was to secure the attendance of 
children under five years of age. There 
was no power to enforce the attendance 
of children at that early age; but there 
was this important fact—that at the 
present time in the metropolis there 
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were 70,440 children between three and 
five years of age at school. No stronger 
proof could be offered of the willingness 
of the parents on the one hand, and the 
readiness of the children on the other, 
to attend school even at that early age. 
The amount of instruction given might 
not be very great; but the amount of 
interest shown by the children in the 
infant-school training was very consider- 
able. There were 139,000 children be- 
tween the ages he had mentioned in 
the metropolis, 70,000 of whom attended 
school, leaving 69,000 who did not. He 
saw no reason why, when they were re- 
moving the obstacles to the education of 
the children of out-door paupers, they 
should omit all provision with reference 
to children between three and five years 
of age. He would remind the Committee 
that directly the school board required 
the attendance of the elder girl of a 
family she immediately brought the 
small child, and it was desirable, there- 
fore, that school boards should have 
power to bring those children into their 
schools. In London particularly, where 
the schools were at present practically 
closed against them, it was most import- 
ant that they should get these younger 
children in. He moved, in line 21, to 
leave out ‘five’ and insert *‘ three.” 

Mr. COLLINS opposed the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that five years was 
the age stated in the original Act. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER admitted that 
a great deal might be said in support 
of the proposal of his hon. Friend. It 
was at first sight very tempting ; but he 
confessed he was afraid that, taking 
the country throughout, they should be 
overworking the thing if they attempted 
to put the Amendment in force. His 
hon. Friend said that the children liked 
these schools, and he (Mr. Forster) did 
not doubt that if the elder children at- 
tended school, a great number of the 
younger children would go with them 
without making this special provision. 
It would be much better to leave this 
matter to voluntary exertions, and not 
attempt to make it compulsory. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
think that the Government approached 
this important question in a proper 
spirit. The object of the Amendment 
seemed to him to be to provide nursery 
accommodation throughout the country. 

Mr. REED said, that after the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman he 























would not press his Amendment; but 
when he said the elder children would 
bring the little ones, he (Mr. Reed) 
wanted to know who was to pay for 
them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON proposed to 
add to the clause— 


“Tf it shall appear to a School Board that 
the parent of any child, such parent not being 
in receipt of parochial relief, is unable to pay 
the school fees of such child, the School Board 
shall have power to direct that such child shall 
be pia me free of charge, or at a reduced 
charge, in any Public Elementary School within 
the school district chosen by the parent, and 
the managers of such school shall be obliged to 
receive the same under penalty of forfeiture of 
its Parliamentary Grant: Provided, That no 
Public Elementary School, not being a School 
Board School, shall be called upon to receive 
free of charge, or at a reduced charge, any 
number of such children exceeding one-twentieth 
of the number in average attendance during the 
preceding school year.” 

Notwithstanding the retention of the 
25th section, he believed this would be 
a useful provision. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. MELLY objected to the Amend- 
ment, because it would impose an addi- 
tional burden upon the school managers, 
who would have to collect a larger sum 
of money than was now required. Be- 
sides, the tax would fall for the most 
part upon one denomination—namely, 
the Roman Catholics, who educated so 
many poor children. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER also thought 
voluntary school managers would have 
a right to complain of the obligation, 
and feared it would bring them into 
collision with school boards. They 
might be reluctant to admit waifs and 
strays, whose presence might involve 
the loss of many children of respectable 
artizans, through the dislike of such 
artizans to have their children associate 
with the class in question. Were it 
left, however, to their free action, ma- 
nagers might probably arrange for the 
admission of these children. The pro- 
posal, moreover, in country districts, 
with a poor labouring population, would 
sap the principle of payment. It would 
be more straightforward to refuse as- 
sistance to voluntary schools than to 
require their assistance in this way. 
Mr. SCOURFIELD objected to so in- 
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tricate an Amendment being proposed 
without having been printed. 

Mr. DIXON said, he thought the 
opponents of the Amendment violated 
the principle so much insisted upon, that 
parents should have the right of selecting 
schools. A school might be a good 
school, of a parent’s denomination, and 
near his home, and yet the managers 
were to refuse pauper and indigent 
children, because they did not like them. 
Surely we had a right to insist on public 
elementary schools receiving their grant 
on conditions which would not allow 
them to refuse children if there was 
room for them. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
a condition that public elementary 
schools should not refuse children ex- 
cept on reasonable grounds; but it was 
another thing to enable boards to force 
schools to accept children; it would be 
an interference which would make ma- 
nagement impossible. 

Mr. REED said, that there were 
53,000 vacant places in the London 
schools, and he thought they ought to 
be utilized by adopting this Amendment. 
He had brought forward the subject last 
year; but was answered that the mana- 
gers of schools did not like to receive 
these poor children. He only wished 
that his hon. Friend had got his Amend- 
ment printed, as he was sure it would 
have had great weight with the House. 
In the city of Sydney each public ele- 
mentary school was compelled to receive 
25 poor children, and no one knew 
which was the poor child and which the 
paying pupil. In this country many 
managers were already taking in poor 
children and teaching them with other 
scholars. He trusted that in some form 
or another means would be found for 
utilizing the 53,000 vacant places in the 
metropolis. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, he 
did not think the presence of the chil- 
dren of the indigent poor would tend to 
drive out paying children. His expe- 
rience as a manager showed that where 
the master was competent, well-to-do 
farmers would gladly send their children 
at five times the ordinary fee to the same 
school at which the poorest class were 
taught. He believed that if the Amend- 
ment were carried out it would result in 
great benefit to the nation. 

Mr. BAINES supported the Amend- 
ment. He said, that as the case of 
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Leeds had been frequently referred to, 
he wished to place at the disposal of the 
Committee some facts which illustrated 
the working of the existing Act for the 
education of the children of out-door 
paupers. The Guardians of Leeds had 
always worked Denison’s Act with great 
effect, and there were at the present 
time in Leeds no less than 685 children 
who had been sent by them to the pub- 
lic elementary schools of that town. By 
some it was asserted that the managers 
of these schools would not be very will- 
ing to receive children of this class ; but 
he could state that eight or ten of the 
very best schools in the town of Leeds 
had been for years receiving children of 
this class without one word of objection. 
In support of the plan proposed by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Samuelson) he would 
say that it would be advantageous to all 
parties. It was not only a public bene- 
fit that these children should be received 
in these schools; but it was also a posi- 
tive pecuniary advantage to the schools 
themselves, for they received for every 
child that came into the schools the Par- 
liamentary grant. The value of that he 
believed to be 15s. a-year for each child, 
although some said that it was not 
more than 12s.; but, taking the lowest 
amount, it was infinitely better for the 
schools to take these children, if they 
had places vacant, on account of the 
public payment made for them. It was 
quite obvious that no one could put these 
children into schools where there were 
no vacant places. Now, what was the 
number of the children who, in a town 
like Leeds, were likely to apply for as- 
sistance as indigent children? The 
number of pauper children in the schools 
was 685; but the number of indigent 
children for whom the school board had 
paid the fees during the course of the 
past year was only 44, which at 10s. per 
annum each (the actual payment), made 
an aggregate of only £22 in the year. 
The proposal of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Samuelson) would solve one of the 
greatest difficulties that they had at pre- 
sent to contend with, for it was quite 
notorious that this was one of the ques- 
tions that had kept the country: in hot 
water and strife for years past, and it 
was most desirable that it should now be 
satisfactorily settled. He was quite sure 
that those gentlemen who managed the 
schools of the Church of England would, 
if they could get the children and had 
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room for them, be willing to forego the 


fees. He had often himself in that 
House expressed his gratitude to the 
clergy and school managers of the 
Church of England, and would not wil- 
lingly do anything in the nature of in- 
justice towards them; but he would call 
upon them as a matter ofjustice, of pub- 
lic spirit, and of patriotism, to receive 
with satisfaction a proposal of this kind, 
which would save the public money, 
allay public strife, and cause a great 
number of children to be provided for 
at the least possible expense to anyone. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the pro- 
position really was, that they should get 
rid of the difficulty of the education of 
those indigent school children by for- 
cing voluntary school managers to take 
them without payment. True, they 
would receive the capitation grant; but 
the education of these children would 
cost at least 26s., and the sum paid by 
the Government averaged only 12s. It 
would not be fair to try and shift this 
duty, which really belonged to the rate- 
payers, upon individuals; and an addi- 
tional difficulty would arise when the 
school boards had to decide what chil- 
dren had to be admitted free, and which 
schools should take them. There would 
be this anomaly—that while schools 
would receive 24d. per week for a pauper 
child they would get nothing for indi- 
gent children. His objection to the 
Amendment was, that it would give to 
the school boards that kind of control 
over managers which could never work 
well. 

Mr. DIXON moved the addition of 
the following Proviso to the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Ban- 
bury :—“ And provided that there be 
room in such Public Elementary School.” 


Amendment amended, by adding, at 
the end thereof, the words “and pro- 
vided that there be room in such Public 
Elementary School.”’—( Mfr. Dizon.) 


Srr RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
he thought the Amendment just pro- 
posed would make the confusion worse 
confounded. If they went to a division 
very few Members would know what 
they were voting about. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he was 
willing to accept the additional Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham. 
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Mr. COLLINS remarked that more 
money would be paid for teaching reli- 

ion in Board schools than in non-Board 
schools. He thought that denomina- 
tional schools were already very hardly 
used, and the adoption of this Amend- 
ment would create an additional in- 
justice. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend the Member for Banbury 
would press his Amendment to a divi- 
sion. It was recommended by two in- 
dividuals of eminence, the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
and the Bishop of Manchester. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words, as 
amended, be added at the end of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 55; 
Noes 165: Majority 110. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


It being now Seven of the clock, the 
House suspended its sitting. 


The House resumed its sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL—(Lords.)—[Bixu 237.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Sr DAVID WEDDERBURN, in 
rising to move ‘That, in the opinion 
of this House, it is desirable to extend 
the jurisdiction of the new Supreme 
Court of Appeal to the whole of the 
United Kingdom,” said: I wish to say 
afew words as to the effect which has 
been produced by this Bill in Scotland ; 
and I am desirous of doing so, because 
this has been in no way an exceptional 
but rather a typical example of the 
method in which Scotch business is con- 
ducted in this House. A very limited 
experience of the House would satisfy 
anyone that a country like Scotland, 
having distinct laws and institutions of 
her own and only a small number of Re- 
presentatives, must labour under consi- 
derable disadvantages when any great 
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measure of reform is brought before the 
Legislature. So great do these disad- 
vantages appear, and so hopeless is any 
attempt to remove them, that I and 
others have come to regard with great 
satisfaction any agreement which may 
tend to assimilate the laws of Scotland 
to those of England. Now, one of the 
most important influences for bringing 
about a gradual assimilation of the two 
systems has been the existence of an 
Imperial Court of Appeal—a Court of 
Law for the whole Empire. So long as 
the House of Lords continued to be an 
Imperial Court of Appeal, the tendency 
of its decisions was to bring about an 
assimilation of this kind. But if this 
Bill becomes law, as far as Scotland and 
Ireland are concerned, I think they have 
good reason to complain of the manner 
in which they have been treated through- 
out the whole discussion of this Bull. 
When the Government first introduced 
the Bill in ‘‘ another place,’ no pains 
appear to have been taken to ascertain 
what might be the views of the people 
of Scotland in regard to the retention of 
the House of Lords as a.tribunal for 
Scotch and Irish appeals only. The 
opinions enunciated by distinguished 
gentlemen a few years ago, that the 
House of Lords should exist as an Im- 
perial Court of Appeal seem to be held 
to settle the question entirely. <A few 
weeks ago, some steps were taken to 
ascertain what might be the opinion of 
the Scotch people on this question. The 
Representatives of Scotland expressed 
their opinions with wonderful unanimity, 
and the result was that the Government 
resolved to accept the Amendment to 
the Bill which was proposed by the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie). Then came the claim of Pri- 
vilege put forward by a distinguished 
lawyer in “‘another place,” and although 
Government and all its supporters stig- 
matized this claim of Privilege as un- 
tenable and preposterous, still they re- 
solved to concede the point for which 
the claim was set up; and once more, 
in accordance with the advice of the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock, the 
course of the Government was changed, 
the Bill was not re-committed, and Scot- 
land and Ireland were excluded from 
its scope. Now, Sir, I think that this 
is rather a typical than an exceptional 
example of the method of conducting 
Scotch business. In order to find an- 
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other example, we need go no further 
than the Rating (Liability and Value) 
Bill. In that case also, Scotland is left 
out in the cold till a more convenient 
season. I may be told that we are to 
have a measure of our own to deal with 
the subject ; but we know by experience 
what that means. It will not be a great 
Ministerial measure, taking precedence 
of all others; but it will be in the hands 
of the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate. It could not possibly be in abler 
hands; but unfortunately the Lord Ad- 
vocate is not a Cabinet Minister; and 
he seems to be very little consulted when 
the Government Orders of the Day are 
arranged. No doubt, the Bill will appear 
on the Notice Paper; but possibly it 
may be discussed in the small hours of 
the morning, or, if it is particularly for- 
tunate, it may get a Morning Sitting in 
the month of July. There is, however, 
one course which, if the Government 
would undertake to pursue, would re- 
concile me to the present state of affairs. 
If we could receive a promise from the 
Prime Minister that next Session a mea- 
sure will be introduced affecting Scot- 
land, and not dealing only with the case 
of the ultimate appeals, or even the in- 
termediate appeals, but embracing the 
whole question of judicial procedure in 
Scotland, I think we should be satisfied 
for the present. And it must be borne 
in mind that this is a matter which has 
been thoroughly inquired into and re- 
ported upon recently by a Royal Com- 
mission, and that the subject has long 
been ripe for legislation. Should we 
receive an assurance of this kind, I think 
we might very well rest satisfied with 
the determination to which the Govern- 
ment has come, to pass this Bill, leaving 
out of its scope entirely both Scotland 
and Ireland. Failing such an assur- 
ance, it seems to me that, so far as the 
Scotch people are concerned, we shall 
be placed at a disadvantage by the Bill, 
and therefore I shall feel it my duty, 
by way of protest, to ask the opinion of 
the House upon the question. On the 
other hand, if I were to ask the House 
to vote upon this question, I need hardly 
point out that the Amendment of which 
I have given Notice is in no sense a 
hostile Amendment to the Bill, but rather 
a supplement to it, taking it for granted 
that the Bill will pass into law. If it 
were to be accepted by the House it 
need not delay the Bill at all. It would 
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merely ensure that next Session, before 
the Bill should have come into legal 
operation, Scotland also might reap the 
advantage of this new tribunal of appeal 
which Parliament in its wisdom has 
thought proper to provide. I beg to move 
the Motion that stands in my name. 
Mr. ANDERSON, in seconding the 
Amendment, begged to say that he cor- 
dially concurred in what had been so 
well stated. He hoped it would not 
be forgotten that Scotland and Ireland 
had consented to forego their just claims — 
in order to allow the Bill to become law. 
The House of Lords had always been 
considered the last Court of Appeal by 
the people of Scotland, and they did not 
wish to see any change effected ; but the 
moment the prestige of that House was 
taken away in the case of English ap- 
peals, it became plain that its jurisdic- 
tion over Scotch and Irish cases must be 
given up. He hoped, therefore, the 
Government would pass a law making 
one Court of Appeal for the three coun- 
tries, so that they might be all together, 
as they were before. It would never do 
for Scotland and Ireland to go to the 
House of Lords, and England to go to 
the Court of Appeal. Another grievance 
they had to complain of was that Scotch 
measures were never taken till 2 or 3 
o’clock in the morning. He knew that 
there was a general opinion that Scot- 
land by some final arrangement got what- 
ever she wanted. He could assure the 
House that was far from being the opi- 
nion in Scotland. There was hardly a 
day in which there was not a leader in 
the Scotch journals stating that Scotch 
Members were ‘‘a set of incapables” 
and that they did not unite in the way 
in which Irish Members did. Well, it 
gave great annoyance to Gentlemen to 
make themselves troublesome ; but they 
were urged to take a different course 
from what they had taken, and he hoped 
the Government would not forget to re- 
ward them for their past forbearance. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to 
extend the jurisdiction of the new Supreme 
Court of Appeal to the whole of the United 
Kingdom,” —(Sir David Wedderburn,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”’ 
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Mr. DIMSDALE, as one of those 
who thought that Scotch and Irish, as 
well as English, appeals ought to be 
dealt with in the same measure, would 
vote for the Amendment if the hon. 
Baronet went to a division. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY said, all parties 
ought to unite in urging upon the Go- 
vernment the propriety of taking up next 
Session the question of equality of laws 
with regard to trade and commerce be- 
tween the three countries. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was sorry with 
regard to the complaints in reference to 
the treatment of Scotch business that 
the only consolation he could give that 
country was, that it was not singular in 
its misfortune, others being in a position 
just as bad. The real question was, 
whether Scotland was equitably treated 
as compared with other portions of the 
United Kingdom. The hon. Member 
thought that Scotland suffered from the 
Lord Advocate not being a Cabinet Mi- 
nister ; but the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was a Cabinet Minister, and were 
the Irish Members better contented than 
the Scotch as to the manner in which 
their interests were upheld? The Lord 
Advocate, though not a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, endeavoured to secure for Scotland 
a full share of the consideration of Par- 
liament and the Government. As for 
giving a pledge that the question of 
Scotch Appeals should be dealt with 
next Session, it was a rule of his never 
to give an unconditional pledge six 
months in advance, and there was nothing 
as to which Parliament should be more 
on its guard than in allowing a Govern- 
ment to escape from present difficulties 
by drawing Bills on a future Session. 
But with this reservation, he would state 
frankly that he thought the case was 
one in which his hon. Friend would 
hardly require an assurance from him in 
order to satisfy the hon. Member that 
the Government were most anxious to 
follow up, extend, complete, and con- 
summate the present measure by the ex- 
tension of similar principles to Scotland 
and Ireland. He trusted that the hon. 
Member would be satisfied with that 
declaration and desire on the part of the 
Government that they would complete 
the entire work. It was plain that the 
Government regarded their work as in- 
— till the present scheme was ex- 
tended to the other two countries, so 
that one and the same system of judica- 
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ture might prevail over every portion of 
the United Kingdom. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT, &c. (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce.) 

[BILL 245.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 4 (Power of Local Govern- 
ment Board as to relief and guardians) 
agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Confirmation of orders as to 
elections, &c.) agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Election of school board). 

Mr. DIXON moved, in page 2, line 
31, before ‘‘ the principal Act,” to insert 
‘‘a school board shall be formed in 
every school district or united school 
district, and.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Overseers to allow inspec- 
tion of rate books and otherwise assist 
returning officers) agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Amendment of 33 & 34 
Vict. c. 75. s. 91. as to corrupt practices 
at elections). 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL moved, in page 
3, line 24, to leave out the words dis- 
qualifying “from holding any municipal 
office’ a person convicted of bribery 
under this Act. He thought such a 
a went beyond the scope of the 


ill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the pro- 
vision was the same as that contained 
in the Municipal Corporation Act and 
other statutes, and it was considered de- 
sirable that it should be extended to 
elections under the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL considered the 
explanation satisfactory. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 9 agreed to. 
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Miscellaneous Amendments of 33 § 34 
Viet. e. 75. 


Clause 10 (Amendment of 33 & 34 
Vict. c. 75. s. 57, as to loans). 


Mr. COLLINS (for Mr. Sarr) moved 
an Amendment, to the effect that the 
Education Department should not con- 
sent to an increase of school accommo- 
dation unless it was proved to their 
satisfaction that the proposed buildings 
were necessary to supply sufficient 
school accommodation for the district. 
He understood there had been instances 
in which, notwithstanding the existing 
schools were sufficient for the neigh- 
bourhood, the boards erected schools in 
opposition to them. He considered the 
time for the repayment of loans should 
be reduced from 50 to 30 years. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 7, after the word “fund,” to 
insert the words “ Provided always, That no 
such consent of the Education Department shall 
be granted unless proof be given to their satis- 
faction that the additional school accommodation 
which it is proposed to provide, and the works 
which it is proposed to execute, are necessary in 
order to supply a sufficient amount of public 
school accommodation for the district.”—(M*. 
Collins.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA opposed the 
Amendment. He objected to any such 
limitation being put upon the power 
and discretion of the school boards. 
There might be ample accommodation 
in a large place, and yet the bulk of it 
might be on one side of the town, where 
it was least required, and not on the 
side requiring it most; so that if addi- 
tional accommodation were not provided 
in the poor quarter children might be 
compelled to walk two or three miles to 
school, or to go without education. He 
thought, too, the limitation of eight 
cubic feet too small for each pupil. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD believed that 
any body of men required to be limited 
in expending other people’s money. 
Hitherto they had been discussing 
matters of sentiment; but now they had 
come to the administrative part of the 
Bill, and its success depended on the 
caution, the care, and the forbearance 
with which it was carried out. The 
remark made in one of the daily papers 
respecting an eminent Prelate, whose 
untimely death they all deplored, that 
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though he might have many opponents 
he had no enemies, was applicable to 
the right hon. Gentleman. But what- 
ever might be the kindness and courtesy 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the sub- 
ordinate members of the Education De- 
partment were not necessarily equally 
conspicuous for those qualities. He 
wished tocheck extravagant expenditure, 
whether promoted by boards, or by the 
Education Department. They were build- 
ing accommodation for morechildren than 
they had really to get educated. In one 
place a demand was made for accommo- 
dation for 450 children, and when the 
inhabitants remonstrated, on the ground 
that there were not so many children 
in the district, they were told in reply 
that it was likely large numbers of the 
labouring classes would settle there and 
beget families, so that the Department, 
not content with administration had re- 
course to prophecy. This was, how- 
ever, only one of a series of demands, 
and it should be remembered that the 
people who found the money for the 
education of children expected to be 
treated with forbearance by the Depart- 
ment. Hon. Gentlemen, would, per- 
haps, remember the story about St. 
Cecilia, who on one occasion while play- 
ing the organ was surrounded by a troop 
of little cherubs. When the saint 
thought they were fatigued she politely 
asked them to sit down—‘‘ Asseyez vous, 
mes enfants; but their reply was— 
“¢ Nous vous remerctons, Mademoiselle, mais 
nous n’ avons pas de quot.”” This was very 
much the case with the children for 
whom school accommodation was pro- 
vided. They were all floating in the 
air as it were, and when the schools were 
built they, like St. Cecilia’s visitors, had 
not de quot to sit down. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking-: 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) caused some 
amusement a year or two ago by re- 
marking that there was generally in 
every family a ‘‘ superior person” who 
gave advice to everybody and whom 
everybody disliked. It appeared to him 
that the officers of'the Education De- 
partment belonged to this class of ‘‘ su- 
perior persons.”” In many cases good 
intentions had been utterly shipwrecked 
on the rocks of mal-administration. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER defended the 
conduct of the officers of the Depart- 
ment. They had had a most difficult 


task to carry out in seeing that proper 
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educational facilities were provided 
throughout the country, and he believed 
they had executed their work in a very 
creditable manner. He felt confident 
that if the good-humoured remarks of 
his hon. Friend could be quite justified, 
there would be much greater dissatisfac- 
tion than actually existed in the country. 
The Amendment proposed to add to, 
rather than diminish, the duties of the 
Department ; because they had hitherto 
thought that when application was made 
for their consent to a loan it should not 
be refused, unless very serious reasons 
existed against that course. He must 
entirely demur to the further duty pro- 
posed by the Amendment being forced 
on the Department. The real power to 
limit the action of school boards should 
be the feeling of their own constituents. 
Upon the whole, school boards had 
shown anxiety for the interests of their 
districts and the interests of education. 
They might occasionally have spent too 
much, but the parties to guard against 
that were their own constituents. If the 
Department were to attempt to control 
them the local bodies would refuse to be 
so fettered, and this would produce a re- 
sult exactly the reverse of that which was 


desired by the Mover of the Amendment. 
Mr. WHEELHOUSE quite agreed 
with what had fallen from the right hon. 


Gentleman. There had been remon- 
strances made in some districts by local 
bodies against planting school boards in 
places in which there was already suffi- 
cient school accommodation, and they 
did not want to put their hands into the 
pockets of the ratepayers unnecessarily. 
There was not always an accurate know- 
ledge in London with respect to local 
requirements. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that in 
the particular case alluded to—namely, 
that of Leeds, the Government took care 
to obtain local knowledge not only from 
the memorialists, but from the In- 
spector. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
it was an important question whether a 
Board elected for a short period should 
be allowed a practically unlimited power 
in laying enormous burdens upon the 
ratepayers which could not be shaken 
off for 50 years. There ought to be 
some check, and the Vice President 
ought not only in the first instance to 
inquire into the sufficiency of the school 
accommodation, but should keep up that 
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supervision, so that the parishes should 
not be overloaded with pecuniary lia- 
bilities. 

Mr. CARTER explained that in the 
case of Bramley, near Leeds, there was 
a very rich incumbent who had erected 
schools, but the Dissenters refused to 
send their children there; and that was 
the reason that the school board of 
Leeds, which was quite impartial, es- 
tablished a school; and no sooner was 
it opened, than it had an attendance 
of 300 children. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that by the 
Act, if a district required an inquiry, 
they would have to pay the expenses. 

Mr. HEYGATE considered that the 
action of the Education Department had 
not been in accordance with the pledges 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council, to the 
effect that ‘‘the greatest care should be 
taken in carrying out the new system 
not to destroy in building up—not to 
injure the existing system in establishing 
anew one.” He had only, in proof of 
this, to point to the case which he had 
alluded to on a former occasion, in which 
—there being ample school accommoda- 
tion—the school board had proposed to 
provide a new school at the expense of 
the ratepayers, the effect being that if 
the additional school proposed by the 
school board at Keyham were to be 
sanctioned and built, there would be 
school accommodation for 374 children 
out of a population of 749; nor had the 
ratepayers any security against wasteful 
expenditure after they had once elected 
a school board. In the case in point, 
three of the five members of the school 
board who had voted for the new school 
had not even a £10 qualification, and 
yet they were attempting to saddle the 
parish for 50 years with the interest of a 
loan—to be repaid out of the rates to 
which they contributed next to nothing— 
for a purpose declared by the Govern- 
ment Inspectors to be unnecessary ! This 
state of things was calculated to create 
discontent among the ratepayers. The 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Salt) hit a serious blot in 
the Act of 1870, and unless it were re- 
moved by some such Amendment as was 
now proposed, it would cause justifiable 
indignation throughout the country, and 
seriously retard the cause of education 
which his right hon. Friend had so 
much at heart, 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
case in question was a much disputed 
one, and was the subject of a voluminous 
correspondence and much consideration. 
Inquiry had been made into the suf- 
ficiency of the school accommodation, and 
it was maintained by the board that a 
school for 130 or 140 children was re- 
quired, and they provided one for 150. 
If the Amendment were pressed to a 
division he hoped the Committee would 
reject it. 

Mr. SALT replied to the objections 
made to the proposal, and contended 
that the Amendment was absolutely 
necessary in the interest of the rate- 
payers, in order to deprive the school 
board of the power of taxing the people 
without any appeal, for the establishment 
of additional school accommodation in 
places where it was not required. These 
country school boards had in reality 
power to inflict taxes not only of 3d. in 
the pound, but of 6d. or 9d., or even 2s. 
or 3s. in the pound. Unless some modi- 
fication was made in the present system 
the cause of education would become 
unpopular in the country, and matters 
would be placed in a worse position than 
they were before. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 71; 
Noes 116: Majority 45. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 11 to 19, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Notices for purposes of 
Elementary Education Acts). 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT objected to the 
penalty of 40s. which the clause imposed 
for tearing down or defacing any new 
notice affixed in pursuance of the Act. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the rea- 
son why the penalty was put in was, 
that the notices had in some cases been 
torn down, and it seemed desirable to 
prevent it. 

Mr. REED remarked that in the 
metropolis it required constant super- 
vision to see that they were not torn 
down, in order that the conditions of 
the Act might be complied with. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 21 and 22 agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Regulations as to legal 
proceedings). 
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Mr. DIXON moved, in page 8, to 
leave out sub-section 8, which said 
that— 

“In any proceeding for an offence under a 

by-law the Court may, instead of inflicting 
a penalty, make any order directing that the 
child shall attend school, and that if he fail so 
to do, the person on whom such order is made 
shall pay a penalty not exceeding the penal 
to which he is liable for failing to comply wit 
the by-law.” 
He moved the Amendment at the re- 
quest of the clerk to the school board 
at Birmingham, who had been a school- 
master for a great number of years, and 
who was of opinion that the law would 
be made so lenient by the sub-section 
that it would not be sufficiently effective 
on the parents of the children. An 
offence against it was to be proved at 
the expense of the school board, and 
when that was done it was a mockery, 
which only encouraged further neglect 
of the law if the parent was again to be 
only warned. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would retain the 
sub-section, as it was desirable that 
cases under the Act coming before a 
magistrate should be dealt with leniently, 
since otherwise the Act itself would be 
defeated. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed, that 
the sub-section had been introduced in 
the hope and belief that the mere warn- 
ing by the magistrate, without the actual 
punishment, would be «sufficient to en- 
force attention for the future to the re- 
quirements of the Act. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
satisfied that to attempt to enforce com- 
pulsion with severity would not operate 
satisfactorily. There were domestic af- 
flictions and difficulties, and if they 
were to enforce the attendance of chil- 
dren of the poor five days of the week, 
the result would be a breaking down of 
the Act. What they wanted to do was 
to secure, as far as possible, the co- 
operation of all the schools, and to 
induce the largest possible number of 
children to attend the schools. He 
wished that a power was given under 
the Act to say to the children—‘‘ You 
must attend school three days in the 
week ;” and in thus giving them an 
opportunity to work half time they would 
secure better attendances, and turn the 
children out in a manner better able to 
get their bread than they would be if 
forced to attend five days in the week, - 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
been for some time considering whether 
it would not be possible to have some 
such arrangement as that now proposed 
—a mode which was in accordance with 
the views of a distinguished lady who 
felt very great interest in the education 
of the children of the poor—he meant 
Lady Burdett Coutts. If his hon. 
Friend would draw out a scheme, or if 
the London School Board would take 
the matter in hand, he would promise 
to give it his most serious considera- 
tion previous to preparing the next 
Code. With regard to the Amendment, 
he hoped after what had taken place 
his hon. Friend would not press it. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, by-law 4 of 
the London School Board provided that 
children over ten receiving permission 
from the School Board need only attend 
half time, or during ten hours a-week 
instead of 20, or five school times a-week 
instead of ten. The Vicar of Sydenham 
(Mr. Legge) said in reference to this, 
that of children, both boys and girls, 
above ten years of age, beneficially and 
necessarily employed, there was no lack 
in a place like Sydenham; but either 
the schools must lose considerably by 
admitting them—because they could not 
ordinarily make up the requisite attend- 
ance—or they must close their doors 
upon them. The latter course would 
be a hardship to the children, and 
would inevitably bring the school into 
collision with the School Board, whose 
visitor would be constantly bringing the 
parents before the Board to answer for 
their neglect. He was, therefore, glad 
to have heard the promise of the nght 
hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, there was a 
sub-section in the clause—sub-section 4 
—which proposed to give power to the 
magistrate to impose a penalty of 20s. 
on a poor man who failed to send his 
child to school. It was, in fact, a pro- 
viso to enforce compulsory education, and 
he would move an Amendment to strike 
that proviso out of the Bill. This was 
an Act to impose penalties on parties 
who did not comply with a by-law to 
send their children to school. He ven- 
tured to say that such a proviso as that 
would never be acted upon; and he did 
not think it would be to the credit of 
the House to allow such a proviso to 
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pass. Let them look at the penalty of 
20s. enforced upon a poor man. Every 
hon. Gentleman must know that to en- 
force such a penalty must result in send- 
ing the poor man to the treadmill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, to 
leave out from the word “ by-law,’’ in 
line 22, to the words ‘‘ A certificate,’ in 
line 30.—( Mr. James Lowther.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought the sense of the House and the 
country was greatly in favour of these 
compulsory clauses. Where a parent 
would not produce his child it was very 
reasonable that a fine of 20s. should be 
enforced on the parent. His hon. 
Friend said that implied the power of 
sending the parent to the treadmill; 
but there was nothing about treadmill 
in the clause. He did not think the 
clause ought to be altered. 

Mr. HERMON asked, whether it was 
intended to leave the option to the 
magistrates of summoning either the 
employer or the parent; because it 
would be extremely unfair in many 
cases that the employer should be sum- 
moned in the first instance ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think the clause ought to be altered. 
It merely provided that the child must 
be got at if he did not attend school, 
and the matter might fairly be left to 
the discretion of the magistrates. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, 
the parent was to be fined if he failed 
to produce the child before the magis- 
trate. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, if this com- 
pulsory clause were really intended to be 
enforced, many parents must be sent to 
gaol. But if it was not intended to be 
enforced, the House ought not to pass it. 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON said, a 
fine of 20s. could not be enforced on’ 
poor parents without inflicting great 
hardship. After what they had heard 
of the want of discretion in clerical 
magistrates, it was only right that the 
point should be defined. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
magistrates would have the power of 
inflicting a fine of not exceeding 20s., 
therefore they could impose a fine of 
only 6d, 
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Srr GEORGE JENKINSON observed 
that even so, the cost might be 10s. or 
13s., and as many a poor parent of a 
large family could not pay that amount, 
he would be sent to gaol in default of 
payment. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, it would 
be better to make the fine 5s. instead 
of 20s. 

Mr. COLLINS said, the fine was not 
an arbitrary one, but was only to be 
imposed when a parent wilfully defied 
the law. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 138 ; 
Noes 36: Majority 102. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved to 
leave out sub-section 7, as it threw the 
burden of proof upon the parent that 
the school to which he sent his children 
was a public elementary school under 
the Act. He quite agreed in the object 
of the sub-section, that parents should 
not be allowed to evade the penalties 
under the Act by sending their children 
to asham school. The proof, however, 
should rest on the prosecutor. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, to 
leave out from the word “age,” in line 
40, to the word ‘“‘ Where,” in page 9, 
line 7.—(Mr. Cross.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
would support the Amendment if the 
hon. Gentleman divided on it, as it 
was now the rule to try and get rid of 
all such ridiculous doctrines as that a 
man should be considered innocent until 
he was proved guilty. They had im- 
proved upon all that, and last week 
passed a Bill (the Salmon Fisheries Bill) 
which required a man in whose posses- 
sion pickled salmon was found to account 
for how he came by it, and to show 
when and where it was caught, and 
where it had been pickled. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked how 
the prosecutor could prove the charge 
against parents? He could only show 
that the school was inefficient by obtain- 
ing aright of entry to it at all times, 
which would be a greater invasion of 
liberty than could result from the pro- 
vision objected to. He hoped the 
Amendment would not be persevered 
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with considering the lateness of the hour, 
and the desire to advance the Bill at that 
period of the Session. 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY ob- 
served that the Amendment did not at 
all strike at the principle of the clause. 
It would only throw the burden of proof 
that the school was efficient upon the 
prosecutor, not upon the defendant, and 
that was the principle of the criminal 
law. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 90; 
Noes 69: Majority 21. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Mr. DICKINSON moved after Clause 
4 to insert the following clause:—(Consti- 
tution of committees of boards of ma- 
nagement). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
clause was one of enormous scope, which 
would, if carried out completely alter 
the constitution of the voluntary schools. 
He would appeal to the hon. Member whe- 
ther such a clause could fairly be enter- 
tained at this period of the Session, and 
whether it would not be better to en- 
deavour to attain the end proposed by 
means of a separate Bill? 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEYGATE moved the following 
clause :— 

(Three years to be substituted for twelve 
months.) 

“ And whereas by Schedule 2, Part 2, of ‘The 
Elementary Education Act, 1870,’ it is pro- 
vided as follows :—‘ If a resolution for applica- 
tion for a School Board is rejected, the resolu- 
tion shall not be again proposed until the 
lapse of twelve months from the date of 
such rejection ;’ and it is expedient to extend 
the said period of twelve months to three years: 
Be it enacted, ‘That three years shall be sub- 
stituted for twelve months in the above men- 
tioned part of the said Schedule.” 

Clause—(Mr. Heygate,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER opposed the 
clause, on the ground that it would only 
apply to one or two places, and no case 
had been made out for it. There were 


few places in which people would like to 
keep up excitement in a village by mak- 
ing repeated application for a school 
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board after they had been once or twice 
rejected. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 39; 
Noes 96: Majority 57. 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
moved the following clause:—(Conditions 
of Parliamentary grant to schools other 
than board schools). 

Clause—(Lord Edmond Fitsmaurice, )— 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought the clause could not be enter- 
tained in this Bill, inasmuch as it re- 
opened all the difficult questions which 
had been settled by the Act, and if they 
were re-opened additional Amendments 
would have to be made. No doubt, there 
were arguments for and against the 
clause; but it was not desirable to re- 
open the question to which it referred. 

Mr. GLADSTONE expressed a hope 
that the clause would not be pressed, as 
no discussion which could now be raised 
on the matter of public educational 
grants would be satisfactory. 

Mr. DIXON said, he would support 
the clause. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he must put the House to the 
trouble of a division, in order that there 
might be some record of its opinion on 
the subject. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 24; 
Noes 85: Majority 61. 


Mr. REED moved the following 
clause :—(Returns by Schools to School 
Boards). 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL opposed the 
clause on the ground that it would entail 
additional trouble on the masters, who 
were already under-paid. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER supported the 
clause on the ground that its object was 
to increase attendance at the schools. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

Mr. M’ARTHUR moved the follow- 
ing clause: —(Conditions on which School 
Board may accept transfer of school). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the clause, and hoped it 
would not be pressed to a division. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


VOL. COXVII. [rump sERzzs. ] 
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Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would 


not now move the insertion of a clause 
which he had intended to move in refer- 
ence to compulsory attendance at school ; 
but he gave Notice that early next Ses- 
sion he should move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to enforce compulsion gene- 
rally. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


CONSTABULARY FORCE (IRELAND) BILL. 

Resolution [July 21] reported ; 

“ That it is expedient to authorise an increased 
rate of Pay, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, to the Members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, not exceeding such sums as may 
be fixed by any Act of the present Session.” 

Resolution agreed to: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by The Marquess of Hartincron 
and Mr. Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 257.] 


DEFENCE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Campsetit-BANNERMAN) 
Bill for the amendment of the Defence Acts 
1842 and 1860, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Mr. Secretary Carp- 
WELL, and Sir Henry Srorks. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 255.] 


LOCAL RATES AND TAXES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, Bill to 
amend in certain respects the Law relating to 
Local Rates and Taxes in Scotland, ordered to 
be brought in by The Lorp Apvocats and Mr. 
Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 256.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock, 
e 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 23rd July, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Sertecr Commirrers—Report — 
Wild Birds Protection [No. 338]; Cape of 
Good Hope and Zanzibar Mail Contract 
[No. 334]. 

Pustic Britits—Resolution reported—Ordered— 
Post Office Telegraph Services [Loan] *. 

Ordered — First Reading — East India (Great 
Southern of India and Carnatic Railway Com- 
panies) * [259]. 

First Reading—Representative Councils in Coun- 
ties (Ireland) * [ 258]. 

Second Reading— Household Franchise (Counties) 
[3], debate adjourned ; Colonial Church * [248]. 

Third Reading—Extradition Act (1870) Amend- 
ment * [220], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Burials* [9]; Settled Estates * 
[7]; General Police and Improvement (Scot- 

) Acts Amendment* [200]; Railways 

Amalgamation * [227]. 
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803 Parliament— Question. 
ORDER — ALTERATION OF QUESTIONS 
BY THE CLERKS AT THE TABLE. 
THE PERSIAN CONCESSIONS TO BARON 
REUTER. 

OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in rising 
to ask the Question of which he had 
given Notice, said, that as it concerned 
a concession of a most important cha- 
racter granted by the Shah of Persia to 
Baron Reuter, he had inquired of the 
Speaker whether, under the pressing 
and extraordinary circumstances of the 
case, and considering that they had 
arrived at nearly the end of the Session, 
he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) might be 
allowed to take an exceptional course in 
moving the Adjournment of the House, 
in order to be enabled to enter into a 
statement upon the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman, with his usual courtesy, 
assented to his doing so. Having, how- 
ever, subsequently spoken to the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in relation to the matter, 
the noble Lord expressed the opinion 
that, inasmuch as the question was of an 
extremely important character, it ought 
not to be brought forward in the absence 
of the Prime Minister. Under those 
circumstances, he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
must decline going fully into the subject 
until Friday next, when he trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government would be present and 
be able to give the House a satisfactory 
explanation upon it. In the meantime 
the Speaker struck out of his Question 
as he had framed it two words—nameby, 
‘extraordinary’? and ‘‘ dangerous.” 
He should be sorry to insert any words 
in his Question that would be deemed 
objectionable by the Speaker of that 
House; but as to the word “ extra- 
ordinary,” he had the high authority of 
Lord Carnarvon for its use, that noble 
Lord having used the word in ‘another 
place” in connection with the subject; 
and although he believed there was no 
man of higher honour or intelligence, or 
more thoroughly English in his prin- 
ciples than Baron Reuter, nevertheless 
he considered the word ‘“ dangerous” 
applicable to the powers which the con- 
cession would confer upon that gentle- 
man. [Cries of ‘‘Order!”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the words 
referred to by the hon. Member were 
struck out of his Question by his au- 
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thority, as inconsistent with the Rules 
of the House applicable to Questions ; 
consequently, the hon. Member could 
not then comment upon them. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE then 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government had any knowledge of the 
negotiations entered into between the 
Shah of Persia and Baron Reuter before 
these concessions were granted to the 
latter ; and, whether any fy Paes So 
has taken place between the Foreign 
Office and Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Teheran respecting these concessions; 
and, if so, whether it will be laid upon 
the Table in time to enable the House 
to consider it before the Prorogation ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, Baron 
Reuter says in his letter of 12th Sep- 
tember, 1872, just laid before Parlia- 
ment, that about a month before that 
date he had privately communicated to 
Lord Granville the fact of a concession 
having been granted him. The conces- 
sion in question bears date July 25th, 
1872. The first intimation received by 
the Foreign Office of this concession 
being in agitation was contained in a 
despatch from Teheran, dated July 9th, 
and received in the Foreign Office, 
August 30th, 1872. A Copy of this 
concession was received at the Foreign 
Office on the 28th October, in a Despatch 
bearing date September 12th. 


BELGIUM —.ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION. 
- QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have interchanged any 
communications with the Belgian Go- 
vernment, or any of the other powers 
who have guaranteed with this Country 
the neutrality of Belgium, on the subject 
of the proposed re-organization of the 
Military Forces of Belgium ; and, if so, 
whether there is any objection to such 
Communication and any other Corre- 
spondence on the subject being laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: I believe, Sir, 
that no communications or correspond- 
ence have passed between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Belgian Govern- 
ment, or any of the other Powers who 
have guaranteed with this country the 
neutrality of Belgium, on the subject of 
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the proposed re-organization of the mili- 
tary Forces of Belgium. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS MEET- 
ING—ALLEGED DISTURBANCES 
AT LEIGHTON BUZZARD. — QUESTION. 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he has power to 
take any notice of the riotous proceed- 
ings which have been lately described 
in the daily papers as having recently 
occurred at Leighton Buzzard in Bed- 
fordshire, on the occasion of a meeting 
of agricultural labourers, where it is 
alleged that the speakers wére assaulted 
by a number of intoxicated persons, and 
a riot took place in consequence ; and if 
his attention has been called to the con- 
duct of the local police, who it is stated 
not only did not protect the speakers 
from violence, but previous to the meet- 
ing had announced their intention of not 
doing so, while one of the constables by 
offering to fight one of the speakers 
materially increased the disturbance ; 
and, if it is not in his power to take any 
notice of the above facts, to ask if he 
will next Session introduce some mea- 
sure giving the Home Office the neces- 
sary powers to protect the right of public 
meeting, and thereby remove the belief 
which is being extensively disseminated 
by various persons in some of the coun- 
try districts that an attempt is being 
made to put down the movement at 
ni going on among the agricultural 
abourers by physical force, with the 
connivance of the local authorities ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, as I only saw this 
Question a few moments before entering 
the House, I cannot give a very specific 
answer to it. I do not know upon what 
authority the noble Lord has made this 
statement; but I presume that no hon. 
Member of the House would put such a 
Question without having taken some 
pains to ascertain the accuracy of the 
statements contained in it. I may re- 
mind the House that these statements 
in newspapers are often only the em- 
bodiment of flying rumours, and on ex- 
amination are frequently found to be 
very inaccurate. I have received no in- 
formation on the subject, nor do I know 
whether the statements on which the 
noble Lord relies are well founded; 
but assuming for the moment the ac- 
curacy of the statements just made, 
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I may say that the Secretary of State 
has power to notice riotous proceed- 
ings of this kind, and that if such 
proceedings occur it is his duty to call 
the attention of the magistrates to them. 
Further, if the police behave in the 
manner here imputed to them, the per- 
sons who have so misconducted them- 
selves are subject to punishment, and 
those who are responsible for not pre- 
venting a riot which they might have 
prevented would be subject to the obser- 
vation of the magistrates, which would 
be severe or otherwise, according to the 
circumstances of the case. The noble 
Lord also asks whether I am prepared 
to bring in a Bill next Session to afford 
further protection to the right of public 
meeting, and to enlarge the powers of 
the Home Office for that purpose. My 
answer is that I cannot undertake to 
bring in any such Bill, nor do I believe 
there is any necessity for it. The local 
authorities are armed with sufficient 
powers to prevent or suppress a riot. 
Wherever a riot is apprehended, the 
magistrates are enabled to call in aid all 
the force of the county; and if that is 
not sufficient, they may communicate 
with the Home Office to obtain assist- 
ance from the central authority. If the 
magistrates neglect their duty, or if they 
connive at the riot or refuse to take the 
necessary means to suppress it, it is in 
my power, and in the power of any re- 
sident in the district, to make repre- 
sentations on the subject to the Lord 
Chancellor, and no doubt the Lord 
Chancellor avould do his duty in the 
matter. 


HOUSEHOLD FRANCHISE (COUNTIES) 
BILL—[Bu1 3.] 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Sir John Trelawny, Sir Robert 
Anstruther, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Andrew 
Johnston.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. TREVELYAN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said: Sir, when a private Member rises 
to introduce a Bill which proposes to 
enact changes that will seriously modify 
the character of our electoral bodies, and 
through them may ultimately affect the 
composition of the House itself, he must, 
indeed, be presumptuous if the magni- 
tude of the task which he has under- 
taken, as contrasted with his own abilities 
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and his own personal standing and re- 
putation, does not weigh upon his mind 
far more painfully than can be expressed 
in words of conventional apology. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that every great con- 
stitutional measure which has in the 
end been carried into law by the action 
of a responsible Ministry has been pre- 
ceded by Bills and Resolutions, and, in 
most cases, by a long succession of Bills 
and Resolutions, brought forward by 
unofficial Members of Parliament. But 
it is, as far as I am concerned, a piece 
of still greater good fortune that the 
most important of all such measures— 
the Reform Bill of 1867—was, as far as 
the reduction of the franchise was in 
question, prefaced by Bills introduced 
by two hon. Gentlemen who are still 
amongst us, and whose character for dis- 
interested and unpretending devotion to 
public ends is so well established and 
so fully recognized on both sides of this 
House, that it may serve at once as an 
example and a protection to all their 
imitators and successors. Henceforward 
anyone who directs the attention of Par- 
liament to a question of first-class im- 
portance must earn his excuse by doing 
his best to copy the hon. Member for 
East Surrey (Mr. Locke King) and the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) in 
subordinating himself to his work, and 
in endeavouring to compensate for his 
deficiencies by sincerity of purpose. The 
two hon. Gentlemen were successful, but 
were successful in different measures; 
for, while the hon. Member for East 
Surrey got something, but-eonly some- 
thing, less than he asked, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds had his cup filled to over- 
flowing, for he not only enlisted on his 
side the Leaders of his own party, but 
obtained from the late Government much 
more than he demanded—I will not say 
more than he desired. But the thorough- 
ness with which the work of enfranchise- 
ment was accomplished in one-half of 
the country has placed the other half 
in a position relatively so disadvantage- 
ous, that probably no man believes that 
the present state of things will continue 


for another generation, and very few, | 


that it will continue for another Par- 
liament. The Reform Bill of 1867 gave 
every householder in towns, or rather 
in some towns, the prospect of a vote. 
It gave the householders in the counties 
nothing but a sense of grievous in- 
equality. It is hardly too much to say 
that, as far as England outside the 
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| boundary of Parliamentary boroughs is 
_concerned, there would have been less 
, discontent and less desire for further 
| legislation if there had been no Reform 
| Bill at all. For, by the manner in which 
it dealt with the franchise in boroughs, 
| the Legislature sanctioned the principle 
_ that any man who can by manual labour 
| pay his way and keep a house over the 
head of himself and his family, is en- 
titled to a voice in the government of 
the country. And having declared that 
opinion in the solemn and unmistake- 
able language of the statute book, Par- 
liament then, by way of a boon to the 
country population, proceeded to increase 
by some 25 or 30 per cent the number 
of electors of the class which had always 
possessed the franchise, but refused to 
go beyond that point, and did not, in- 
tentionally and of design, impart the suf- 
frage to a single member of the class 
which it was enfranchising wholesale in 
the boroughs. I say, intentionally, be- 
cause in the year 1866, when intro- 
ducing his Reform Bill, the present 
Prime Minister, who was then most 
deeply interested in detecting and con- 
sulting the intentions of the House, 
made some remarks which are in a high 
degree authoritative, coming as they did 
from him at a time when his mind was 
full of a mass of electoral statistics such 
as never was collected before, and such 
as we may safely venture to say will 
never be collected again. Wishing to 
reconcile a somewhat reluctant audience 
to his £14 rental franchise, which was 
pretty nearly the equivalent of £12 rating 
occupation which now exists, he said— 

“The county constituency, when thus en- 
larged, will be a middle-class constituency in 
the same sense—nay, rather more strictly than 
under the present system. The number of per- 
sons properly belonging to the working classes, 
and having a £14 rental franchise will be so 
very small in number as not to be worth taking 
into calculation. Or, at the least, I may say 
that such portion of the newly-enfranchised 
body as may belong to the labouring class will 
be tenants of small holdings in land in imme- 
diate connection with the landed class.”— 
[3 Hansard, clxxxii. 30.] 


Sir, those words will never be forgotten 
| until the day that household suffrage in 
the counties becomes the law of this 
land; for they mean that while in a 
borough a man who has no ambition 
beyond that of doing his duty in the 
station to which he has been called may 
enjoy the full privileges of a citizen, his 
neighbour on the other side of an ima- 
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ginary line must forego those privileges, 
unless by a series of efforts which the 
vast majority of honest hard-working 
men do not feel themselves called upon 
to make, he can contrive to struggle out 
of his own class into the class above 
him. Now, Sir, it is this contrast of 
political status between persons whose 
social rank and whose calling is precisely 
the same, the special product and manu- 
facture of our recent legislation, which 
is apt to escape the notice of those who 
criticize by anticipation the Bill which I 
have the honour of laying before the 
House. Almost every article which I 
have read in the Press, almost every con- 
versation which has been addressed to 
me in the Lobbies, turns exclusively on 
the fitness of the agricultural labourer 
for the exercise of political power. But, 
Sir, the question of the county franchise 
never was a question exclusively of the 
rural labourer, and is becoming less and 
less so as years goon. In the year 1851 
the population residing in the urban 
districts outside the boundaries of 
Parliamentary boroughs amounted to 
1,700,000. Much was done to correct 
this state of things by the Reform Bill 
of 1867. Many large towns received 
Members of their own. Many populous 
suburbs were incorporated in existing 
borough constituencies. And yet, in 
spite of all that was effected by means 
of the creation of new seats and the ex- 
tension of boundaries, the population of 
urban districts within the counties had 
risen at the last Census to hard upon 
2,250,000. But, more than that, the 
Registrar General bids us remark, that 
even among the districts nominally de- 
scribed as rural, many, ag indicated by 
their rapid growth, are assuming the 
character of towns. I am speaking be- 
low the mark in asserting that there 
are 3,000,000 of the inhabitants of Eng- 
land and Wales who are not country- 
folk, but townspeople in their habits, 
their character, their circumstances, in 
their ways of thought, in everything in 
short, except in the possession of the rate- 


paying household suffrage. Why should | 


an operative who spins cotton at Bury 
have a vote, while the operative who 
spins cotton at Heywood is without one ? 
Take the case of the population who live 
along the high ground that lies to the 
west of the Valley of the Irwell. Why 
should a man be deprived of a voice in 
the government of the country because 
he happens to live in that portion of the 
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long street which happens to be called 
Pendleton or Farnworth, instead of in 
that portion which happens to be called 
Bolton or Manchester? Take the case 
of the coal districts of Durham and 
Northumberland; and it is more im- 
portant to take their case, because among 
the miners in that part of the country 
there is arising a very genuine dissatis- 
faction at their exclusion from the fran- 
chise—a movement which has spon- 
taneously grown from among them- 
selves, and is in no manner due to sug- 
gestion or provocation from without. I 
know a colliery where, if a man lived at 
one end of a tramway down which he 
runs coals to the quay, he would vote 
as a householder, and if he lived at the 
other he could only vote by turning 
himself into a landowner. These are 
difficulties which it requires no great 
ability or observation to start, but which 
it will take a great deal of acuteness to 
answer. It is all very well to say it is 
only a part of the question. It is a very 
large part indeed. We have to meet 
the case of what is virtually a town po- 
pulation of 3,000,000 who are labouring 
under a disqualification always irksome, 
and now made intolerable by comparison 
with others ; a disqualification for which 
it is simply impossible to give them any 
reason, except that it is there, and they 
must put up with it. That is not the tone 
which the House is at present accus- 
tomed to use towards the working classes; 
and I therefore look forward with 
much interest to know how it will deal 
with a matter affecting a population 
larger than that of Canada, four times 
as large as that of Victoria, and ten 
times as large as that of Cape Colony, 
for which we have been painfully elabo- 
rating a Constitution replete with all the 
latest notions of political justice and 


| civil equality. There is one method of 


dealing with it, to which resort has 
already been had more than once— 
which is sure to be recommended in the 
course of this debate—but to which it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the House 
will refuse a favourable hearing; and 
that is by redistribution of seats, to 
gather our whole town population within 
the limits of Parliamentary boroughs. 
It is a remedy which has already been 
carried much too far; but to carry it 
further would be to expose the nation to 
positive peril. Itis bad to draw a hard- 
and-fast line between districts where 
political power rests with the masses, 
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and districts where it rests with the upper 
and middle classes; but it would be 
much worse if that line exactly repre- 
sented the boundary of town and country. 
In the long run, the countries in which 
Government is least stable are those 
where the idea has become rooted that 
the public opinion of the nation rests ex- 
clusively in the great cities. Anyone 
who has carefully watched the political 
difficulties in neighbouring countries will 
know that there are weighty objections 
against turning men into voters by means 
of a wholesale creation of boroughs. A 
much safer remedy lies in the pages of 
this Bill. But hon. Members will, no 
doubt answer that though they are will- 
ing to enfranchise the urban population 
of the United Kingdom, they shrink 
from opening a door which would let in 
the entire body of agricultural labourers. 
Now, Sir, that is an objection which will 
come with a tolerable good grace from 
this side of the House, but of which, I 
am sure, we shall hear nothing from the 
others. There are, speaking broadly, 
two theories of local government in this 
country, both of which have had, and 
are having, the fairest of all trials; be- 
cause, at this very moment, half the 
nation is living under the one, and half 
under the other. In the rural districts 
justice is administered by magistrates, in 
whose nomination the community has no 
voice, direct or indirect: county finance 
is managed by an ex officio Board in Eng- 
land, and an ad valorem Board in Scot- 
land. Education is in the hands of be- 
nevolent and zealous men, who are under 
no responsibility, except to the central 
Government. In the towns the repre- 
sentatives of the people have the abso- 
lute control of finance and administra- 
tion ; the representatives of the people, 
under the Privy Council, are entrusted 
with the care of elementary instruction ; 
and it is not too much to say that the 
community at large has an indirect means 
of expressing a preference in the choice 
of some at least among their magistrates. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. TREVELYAN resumed: It is 
this latter system which finds favour 
with the party to which I have the 
honour to belong, and from time to 
time we endeavour to introduce certain 
features of it into the government of the 
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rural districts, an attempt which is re- 
sisted by the other great party in the 
State, whose Members maintain that 
the existing state of things is the best 
suited of the two to the circumstances of 
our rural population, which under it 
continues to be prosperous, moral, and 
contented. But, Sir, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have granted the franchise to 
the householder of the towns, who is 
living under a system which I will not 
say they disapprove, but which, at any 
rate, they do not regard with any special 
predilection. I am therefore justified 
in taking it for granted that they will, 
with greater satisfaction and a stronger 
sense of public security, give the fran- 
chise to the rural householder, who has 
existed for centuries under the influences 
of a system of which they are the ad- 
mirers and defenders. But on our side 
of the House there is a good deal of un- 
easiness as to the results of admitting 
the peasantry into the electoral ranks. 
Now, I hope to be able to show hon. 
Gentlemen that there is no sufficient 
foundation for this feeling. To begin 
with, at least one-fourth of the new 
electors—I believe considerably more, 
but at least one-fourth—will not be 
peasants at all, but will be townspeople, 
to all intents and purposes, of exactly 
the same class and character as the pre- 
sent borough electors. And however 
high our opinion may be of those bo- 
rough electors, it would be the basest 
and most culpable flattery towards our 
own constituents to pretend than in our 
Northern counties the labourers who till 
the soil are less enlightened than the 
labourers who work in the factories. 
The exclusion of the Northumberland 
labourer from the pale of citizenship on 
the ground of personal unfitness is a 
standing practical libel. In solid ma- 
terial comfort the Northumbrian hind 
need envy no operative in any part of 
the world. As to his interest in public 
affairs, read the daily newspapers which 
you find in every cottage, and see what 
sort of intellectual and political nourish- 
ment he is accustomed to. Compare 
them with the farrago of murders and 
divorce cases which make up the weekly 
budget—that which goes by the name 
of news in some of our Southern towns, 
and then say why the habitual reader of 
such trash is more able to give a reason 
for the political faith that is in him than 
a shepherd or drover who takes in The 
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Daily Newcastle Chronicle and The Weekly 
Scotsman. The hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) and other hon. 
Gentlemen are bringing in a Bill for ex- 
tending the principle of the Factory Acts 
to the agricultural districts. I honour 
them for it, but as far as Northumber- 
land is concerned, their labours are 
superfluous; for the Northumbrian pa- 
rent is a factory law to himself. There, 
employers and employed alike tacitly 
agree that no child shall be set to work 
before the age of 10. And the North- 
umbrian gives a fair indication of his 
fitness for having a voice in the affairs 
of his country, by the common sense 
which he shows in the management of 
his own. A recent complete re-arrange- 
ment of the labour question in a large 
part of the county not only proves that 
the objects aimed at by the men were of 
a far more solid and honourable nature 
than the grasping of more money to 
spend in the public-house, but that the 
negotiation was carried through suc- 
cessfully with the perfect good-will of 
the farmers themselves. And, as in 
Northumberland, so it is with slight 
variations in Cumberland, Durham, and 
the other Northern counties. In York- 
shire the physical comfort of the la- 
bourer in the rural districts is fully equal 
to that of the South country artizan ; 
and Yorkshire alone contains more than 
one-tenth of the population which this 
Bill proposes to enfranchise. After read- 
ing the Report of Mr. Portman, the 
agricultural sub-Commissioner, on the 
state of education in Yorkshire, I was 
interested in observing the answer made 
by one of the Members for a division of 
the West Riding to a question put to 
him at a public meeting. A constituent 
asked why a householder who lived in 
the country was not as fit to vote asa 
householder who lived in the town ; and 
the hon. Member, with great discretion, 
said that he objected to having the question 
put in thatshape. But that is the shape 
in which Yorkshiremen and Northum- 
brians, and people in other counties too, 
are beginning to put it, and some an- 
swer will have to be found. And that 
answer must be a better one, and more 
founded on justice and the facts of the 
case, than that in giving the franchise to 
Northumberland and Durham we shall 
at the same time, be under the necessity 
of giving it to Dorsetshire and Wilt- 
shire. For, so far from the extension of 
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household suffrage to Dorsetshire and 
Wiltshire being an evil and a danger, 
there are weighty reasons which may be 
adduced to prove that it is a good in 
itself, good for Parliament, good for the 
State, best of all for the interests of the 
agricultural labourer. It would be good 
for Parliament, because as matters stand 
at present, there is a permanent danger 
of our rendering ourselves liable to the 
most serious charge that can be brought 
against a Representative body—a want 
of knowledge of the people whom it pro- 
fesses to represent. Let me refer for a 
moment to the movement among the 
agricultural labourers which began about 
a twelvemonth back. On the very eve 
of the commencement of that movement 
there was no mention in this House of 
the existence of any general discontent 
in the rural districts. You may read 
our Journals during the first part of last 
Session without finding any symptom 
whatever that within a few weeks every 
tongue and pen would be employed in 
discussing the grievances of the agricul- 
tural labourer. If so general and spon- 
taneous a movement was brewing among 
the artizans of the towns, we may be 
sure that we should not be left to learn 
about it from the newspapers. It is not 
that Parliament has a less kindly feeling 
towards the country than towards the 
town population—I am inclined to think 
it is rather the other way; but whenever 
you give the vote to any class of men 
you constitute their Parliamentary Re- 
presentative into an unpaid Commis- 
sioner for inquiring into their wishes, 
their opinions, and their condition ; and 
as we refuse the vote to the agricultural 
population, we must try to get at those 
wishes through the medium of a paid 
Commission, which is the same thing as 
saying that, except in a superficial man- 
ner, we shall not get at them at all. 
But such little as we are able to ascer- 
tain respecting the real sentiments of 
the classes who have no vote proves to 
us hows eriously they are misunderstood. 
If there is one statement more than 
another which has been dinned into our 
ears in season and out of season, it is 
that compulsory education cannot be 
applied universally, because the cot- 
tagers are averse to sending their 
children: to school when they might be 
at work. But that statement, so dis- 
heartening to all who haye the in- 
terest of the country at heart, is ex- 
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promnly contradicted by the Bishop of 
anchester, when Sub-Commissioner, 
who tells us officially that it is the al- 
most unanimous opinion of the labouring 
men, that continuous school attendance 
up to the age of 12 or 13 would be no 
detriment to a boy with a view to his 
future career as a farm labourer. We 
have been told that in the West Country 
labourers like to be paid part—I am 
sorry to say a very large part—of their 
wages incider. On the other hand, one 
of the first resolutions passed by labour 
unions in country districts is, that no 
part of a man’s wages shall be paid in 
spirituous liquor. Nor need there neces- 
sarily be anything incompatible between 
the two statements. A man is often a 
higher being in the exercise of a public 
function than as an individual; and the 
same poor fellow who will drink away 
his wife and children’s bread in selfish 
gratification, if you give him the fran- 
chise will only be too glad of the oppor- 
tunity of rising above himself, and will 
send to Parliament a Member pledged 
to remove from him the temptation of 
the cider truck. These are indications 
which prove to hon. Gentlemen that we 
may safely give the franchise not only 
to such places as Barnsley, and Keighley, 
and Oroydon, and Luton, and Wallsend, 
and Accrington ; not only to such coun- 
ties as Cumberland and Cheshire, where 
wages are good and education high ; but 
that even in what may be called the de- 
appa districts of England there would 

e a great deal more to be learned than 
to be feared from the new voters. And 
the qualities in which they are deficient 
the possession of the franchise will give 
them; for there is no such potent in- 
strument of education, whether we look 
to its direct or its indirect influence. The 
experience of all countries is that public 
instruction follows fast on the heels of 
the suffrage. In Canada the first conse- 
quence of the institution of universal 
suffrage was universal and obligatory 
education. And the impulse which the 
extension of the vote gives to popular 
education does not confine itself to the 
passing of a single law. In countries 
where the popular element is supreme, 
the richer and more influential part of 
the community have the strongest mo- 
tives to see that the people are fit to 
govern themselves ; and the consequence 
is that for many years past those classes 
across the Atlantic have been devoting 
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themselves to this task with a persistency 
and an energy of which we had no idea 
till the year 1867 had come and gone, 
and till the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told us that it was high time to see about 
educating our masters. It is, therefore, 
in the character of educationists, as well 
as in that of politicians, that we may 
press forward this Bill ; and in fact still 
more so, for I feel far more certain of 
the effect the household suffrage will 
produce on the education of the people 
than upon the composition of this House. 
We do not know on which side of the 
House Members returned under the new 
system will sit; but we do know the 
Representatives would continue to be 
chosen from much the same class which 
provides them at present. If this Bill 
becomes law, the Representatives for 
the counties will be the same men, but 
they will be actuated by new ideas and 
new motives, for they will have the 
strongest of all incentives to ascertain 
and express the feelings of great masses 
of men who at this moment have abso- 
lutely no constitutional method what- 
ever for making known their wishes and 
their grievances. Some hon.. Friends 
of mine have urged me to postpone the 
Bill until we see the effect of the Ballot 
upon the existing county constituencies. 
They point to the recent elections in 
Scotland, to the increasing boldness of 
the resolutions passed by Farmers’ 
Clubs and Chambers of Agriculture, 
and prophesy that if we let the leaven 
work, within 10 years we shall have 50 
tenant-farmers sitting on these benches; 
but that by bringing forward this 
measure on our side of the House, 
we frighten and alienate the farmers, 
who consider their interests as opposed 
to those of the labourers. But, Sir, 
so far from the interests of the far- 
mers and labourers being opposed, I 
believe that Mr. Cobden never uttered a 
truer word, than when he said that the 
welfare of the tenantry and the labourers 
is identical, and that the last can never 
be prosperous where the former is de- 
graded. And, Sir, if it was indeed the 
case that the interests of the two classes 
are opposite, and their feelings hostile, 
then the fact that the farmers were be- 
ginning to choose class Representatives 
for the purpose of pushing their own 
views, would be a contingency which 
would lay upon us a moral obligation 
of passing this Bill without the delay of 
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a single Session. Representative go- 
vernment is a rough and ready method 
of doing justice all round by providing 
all contending interests with a fair field 
and no favour ; and the more we extend 
its limits, the harder it is for those who 
are excluded from the competition. I 
do not wish to renew the debate of last 
Session, and to show how with regard 
to the three great classes of measures 
which are devised for the benefit of those 
who look for their comfort to legislative 
enactments to an extent which the rich 
find it hard to realize—the country is 
already on average a generation behind 
the town. The Truck Acts, the Arti- 
zans’ and Labourers’ Dwelling Acts, and 
the Acts for preserving the children of 
the poor from premature and exces- 
sive labour have not even arrived at the 
dignity of being a dead letter in the 
rural districts. They do not even pro- 
fess to apply there. No one can deny 
that in some parts of rural England 
there exists misery, pauperism, and vice 
disgraceful to the country and the cen- 
tury; andif wecan have the advantage 
of hearing those who suffer speak for 
themselves through the mouth of their 
Representatives; if by the magic power 


of the suffrage the labourer of the coun- 
try can attract to his sad condition 


some part of the interest that has 
hitherto been lavished almost exclusively 
on the workmen of the towns, I, for one, 
would gladly purchase that result by the 
sacrifice of not a few votes in a party di- 
vision in this House. And now, Sir, I 
will briefly call attention to the provi- 
sions of this Bill, which, short as it is, I 
think will, on examination, be found 
adequate to accomplish the purposes 
put forth in the Preamble. In the first 
ae it has been asked why the whole 

nited Kingdom has not been included 
in the same Bill? The answer is, that 
the franchise is of all questions that with 
regard to which it is wise to proceed on 
the old lines, and the great Acts of 
modern days for registration and en- 
franchisement, and the Bills introduced 
by private Members which were the 
forerunners of those Acts, deal sepa- 
rately with England and Scotland; and 
anyone who has attempted to master the 
intricacies, and I will even say the ini- 
quities of English registration will allow 
that it is not Scotland that has suffered 
by the separation. And though the 
prospects of this Bill may lose some- 
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thing by leaving out Scotland, which 
some think is the strongest part of our 
case, those who hold that opinion will 
for the same reason rest assured that if 
the English Bill becomes law, on the a 
fortiori, or rather the a dissuiori principle, 
household suffrage is as good as assured 
to Scotland. And now as to the num- 
ber of householders who will probably, 
or approximately, be enfranchised by 
the clause. There are nearly 2,500,000 
inhabited houses in the counties of Eng- 
land and Wales, at the rate of 1 in 5 of 
the population. There are nearly 
1,850,000 inhabited houses in boroughs, 
at the rate of 1 to6 of the population. The 
1,850,000 houses in the boroughs pro- 
vide about 1,200,000 electors who vote 
as householders, or about 65 per cent. 
on the houses, and in the same ratio the 
householding voters in thecounties would 
amount to 1,625,000. But there are 
already 800,000 county electors on the 
register who have to be deducted from 
this number, with the exception of those 
residing within the boundaries of bo- 
roughs, who amount to about 1 in 10 of 
the number. Deducting, then, the 
householders in counties who already 
possess votes, we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that this Bill would increase the 
constituency in round numbers by 900,000 
names. These are large figures, but in 
matters relating to the franchise we have 
become accustomed to deal with large 
figures. We have learned by a happy 
experience to look not at the numbers 
of the electors, but at the character of 
the Representatives whom they elect ; 
and we rely on the authority of the right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) who, speaking with just pride 
of his own work, tells us that Members 
or Parliament are not worse citizens, and 
not more reckless legislators than they 
were when one elector voted for them 
where three vote now. The next two 
clauses of the Bill need no remark here, 
and will be more fitly discussed in Com- 
mittee ; though it is hardly necessary to 
observe to a House, many Members of 
which had the pleasure of listening to 
the present Prime Minister’s speeches in 
1867, that household suffrage would be 
a delusion unless we extend to the com- 
pounder in counties the full fran- 
chise and privileges that by the Act 
of 1869 are secured to the compounder 
in boroughs. The 4th clause, however, 
requires a short explanation. Hon. 
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Members for Northern boroughs will not 
need to be reminded that great discom- 
fort has been caused during the last 
autumn by the wholesale disfranchise- 
ment of a portion of the mining popula- 
tion who held their houses in part pay- 
ment of wages. There was a difference 
of opinion among the revising barristers ; 
but where the decision was given for 
exclusion, the ground was that a clause 
had been inserted in the leases—not 
with any political motive, but in order 
to give the landlord absolute command 
over his property—that the occupier 
was ‘‘not to be deemed a tenant.” The 
case was strengthened by the irregu- 
larity in some cases of the arrangement 
between the overseer and the owner; a 
state of things which the 2nd sub- 
section is designed to meet. The 3rd 
sub-section is less local in its operation, 
and will remedy a state of the law under 
which large numbers of persons whom 
Parliament intended to be voters have 
been unable to obtain the suffrage, while 
others hold it only on the condition of 
constant uncertainty. There is a class 
of voters whom it has often been pro- 
posed to disfranchise, and those are the 
faggot voters, under whatever qualifica- 
tion they are entered. Sometimes it is 
a fictitious rent-charge; sometimes an 
old house which claims to belong to so 
many landlords that, if they all resided 
in it at once, the local Board of Health 
would have to interefere. Sometimes a 
county is astonished at the appearance 
of a score of mysterious strangers, stand- 
ing all at once in the relation of feudal 
superiors to some great nobleman of the 
neighbourhood. Sir, we have been told 
—and you may be very sure that we 
shall be told again in the course of this 
debate, that the franchise in the boroughs 
represents numbers, and the franchise 
in the counties represents property. But 
what a burlesque of the representation 
of property it is when a life-rent of £10 
a-year is sold for a bill of £200, bearing 
interest at 5 per cent, the interest of 
which is set off against the payment of 
the rent; when, by means of feu-duties, 
you can make £1,000 worth of votes on 
a pig-stye—when a troop of attorneys 
and land agents, and gamekeepers from 
the other end of the island may swamp 
the real property, the real persons, the 
real public opinion of a community. 
There are two means of dealing with 
this evil—either by enforcing residence 
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within the county, or, by an analogy 
with boroughs, within seven miles of its 
borders; and, secondly, by destroying 
the qualifications under which the crea- 
tion of faggot votes is carried on. In 
answer to hon. Gentlemen who have 
urged me to adopt one or another of 
these expedients, I reply that this is an 
enfranchising and not a disfranchising 
Bill. The Bill, however, will deal with 
faggot voting, indirectly indeed, but 
most efficaciously—for if it passes into 
law, instead of the faggot voters swamp- 
ing the rightful electors, the rightful 
electors will finally and irretrievably 
swamp the faggot voters. Besides, the 
ultimate action of the measure will in- 
fallibly be to sweep away all by-fran- 
chises, whatever their antiquity. House- 
hold suffrage, like Aaron’s rod, will 
swallow up the other qualifications, 
which at present can be defended on 
the ground that they admit fresh names 
to the electoral roll; but which, when 
every householder has the suffrage, will 
have no effect but that of giving more 
than one vote to the same person. And 
now, Sir, having explained both the — 
atop and the omissions of the Bill, 

shall stand no longer in the way of a 
discussion which cannot fail to command 
great and general interest. Last year 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
East Devon (Sir John Kennaway) up- 
braided me with having started a pe 8 
ject which would be an obstacle in the 
way of more pressing questions already 
ripe for legislation. Sir, you might as 
well propound the theory that by in- 
creasing the horse-power of ‘a factory 
you would diminish its production. Any- 
one who compares the legislative out- 
turn of the last four Sessions with the 
four years, aye, and the 20 years that 
preceded them, will, whatever his opi- 
nion may be as to the nature and the 
need of that legislation, allow that the 
time we spent over the Reform Bills of 
1867 and 1868 has borne fruit many 
times over in the magnitude of our un- 
dertakings. The hon. Friend to whom 
I refer has put his name to a Bill for 
regulating the employment of children 
in agriculture. That Bill is very good 
as far as it goes; butif he came here 
speaking in the name not of 10,000 
farmers and freeholders, but of 20,000 
householders, I am confident that he 
would be asking us to give him direct 
instead of indirect compulsion, enforced 
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by an effective and not a feeble and 
uncertain machinery ; and whether the 
consideration of this question is, or is 
not, to delay Public Business for years 
is a matter which the House has in its 
own hands. It is impossible to saddle 
any individual with the responsibility 
of a measure which the nature of things 
is rapidly and irresistibly bringing to 
the front. We draw a distinction almost 
unknown in any constitutional country, 
or in our own colonies; which did not 
exist even here in its present invidious 
and aggravated form before 1867, be- 
tween the inhabitants of the towns and 
the inhabitants of rural England. We 
brand our village population as if they 
were political pagans, just as their class 
were accounted religious pagans in the 
days of the Roman Empire. Ata time 
when we must soon be debating ques- 
tions nearly concerning their welfare, 
bodily, intellectual, and religious, we 
cut ourselves off from all acquaintance 
with their own opinions as to their own 
affairs, except such as comes to us filtered 
through the medium of the speeches and 
resolutions of self-elected politicians, re- 
sponsible to no colleagues, and to no 
constituency, and all this we do, not be- 
cause there is any reason for it in logic, 
in justice, or in common sense, but bi = 
cause it was so ruled by the wisdom of 
your ancestors—that is to say, because 
400 years ago one of the worst Parlia- 
ments that ever sat in this country robbed 
the county inhabitants of their votes on 
the ground that—to use the very words 
of the Act—‘“‘ being people of small sub- 
stance and no value, they pretended a 
voice equivalent with the most worthy 
knights and esquires.”” There is a story 
told of Napoleon, who, in the park at 
Fontainebleau, noticed a sentry walking 
to and fro in the middle of a grass plot. 
On inquiry, he ascertained that in the 
time of Louis XIV. some young trees 
had been planted there, and a soldier 
was placed to keep off the cows. The 
plantation had grown up, had withered, 
and all traces of it had disappeared, but 
the sentry walked there still; and so we 
keep up a difference between the town 
and the county franchise, because in 
1429 a Parliament of Henry VI. was 
afraid of our rural population. That 
fear has altogether passed away. What 
danger is there for us in giving the 
franchise to the householders? They 
are the heads of families, the industrious 
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stationary population of the country. We 
are accustomed to assert that the mass 
of our people are loyal to the Queen, 
tender of the rights of property, attached 
to the institutions under which they have 
the happiness to live. Well, then, by 
voting for the Bill, we shall prove that 
we believe what we say. By voting 
against it, we shall show that we use 
this language from the teeth outwards. 
In the hope that I have said nothing to 
damage a cause with regard to which 
my desire is that the day may come 
quickly for me to deliver it over to more 
potent and responsible hands, I beg to 
commit the Bill to the earnest considera- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in second- 
ing the Motion, as a county Member, 
said, if he had consulted his own con- 
venience, or his own pocket, that would 
have been the last Bill he would have 
touched. County constituencies were 
already unwieldy enough ; but inasmuch 
as that was a change which must come 
sooner or later, he thought the House 
might as well make up its mind. There 
were a number of large towns which were 
represented only in the counties. Why 
should not St. Helens, for instance, with 
45,000 inhabitants, have a Representa- 
tive as much as Warrington with 35,000 
inhabitants? There was a time when 
the peasant belonged to a different class 
and represented a different interest ; but 
now the urban population had over- 
flowed into the country; and, given the 
same amount of education, he very much 
doubted whether the rural population 
were not quite as much to be trusted 
as the urban population. No danger 
was to be anticipated from the change 
proposed in the Bill; but he did see 
danger in 900,000 or 1,000,000 men 
brooding over real or imaginary griev- 
ances, and whose wrongs were aggra- 
vated by the thought that they were not 
to have a voice in redressing them. 
There had been no Sheffield rattening 
in the counties, or strikes, except the 
miserable Chipping Norton affair, of 
which the less said the better, and in 
foreign countries the peasant population 
who exercised the franchise were the 
Conservative backbone of the country. 
The household Parliament had turned 
out very much the same as former Par- 
liaments, notwithstanding the dreary ~ 
forebodings which some people had in- 
dulged in. He was not afraid of ex- 
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tending household suffrage, therefore, 
to the counties, but he thought there 
was some danger in excluding such a 
large number of men from exercising 
the privilege. He should support the 
measure, if it was pressed to a division ; 
but he did not think it was a question 
which could be properly dealt with in 
the last few weeks of an expiring Ses- 
sion; it was, however, a question which 
was rapidly coming to the front, and 
one which would have to be taken in 
hand before very long. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. COLLINS, in rising to move 
‘‘the Previous Question,’’ said, that the 
House appeared to be placed in a posi- 
tion of some difficulty looking at the 
various Amendments placed upon the 
Paper against the second reading of the 
Bill. The fate of the attempts so fre- 
quently made by the hon. Member for 
East Surrey (Mr. Locke King) and the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) 
showed that it was utterly useless to 
propose to deal with a question of this 
nature in a fragmentary manner, as the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) now desired to do. That 
that was so was made evident even more 
recently, for in spite of the eloquence of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, the House refused in 
1866 to consider the Representation of 
the People Bill and the Redistribution 
of Seats Bill separately, and not only re- 
ferred both measures to the same Com- 
mittee, but gave that Committee power to 
weld them into one. He deprecated piece- 
meal legislation on so important a ques- 
tion; for the fact was, that in dealing 
with the re-constitution of that House, 
they had to consider not only who should 
vote, but to take care that there was a 
fair representation for all the classes, 
for the different sentiments, and even 
the different prejudices that were to be 
found in this great community. No one 
could look at the present House without 
to some degree deploring the loss of the 
small boroughs which frequently re- 
turned not only men of ability, but of 
independence of thought. They did not 
require a set of dummies sent to that 
House to carry out the views of an igno- 
rant constituency meeting in the market 
places, or a parcel of delegates returned 
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for the purpose of repealing the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, or carrying other 
particular crotchets. Therefore, in con- 
sidering a question of that kind they 
had to bear in mind that it formed only 
a small portion of a subject far greater, 
and required, if dealt with at all, to be 
dealt with as a whole. The consequence 
was, that a question of this nature 
brought on at that period of the Ses- 
sion converted the House of Commons 
into little if anything more than a de- 
bating society. He would, however, 
adduce a few instances to show how un- 
fairly the Bill, if carried, would operate 
if it were unaccompanied by any pro- 
posal for the re-distribution of seats. 
Lincolnshire, for example, with a town 
population of 92,000 inhabitants, re- 
turned eight borough Members, or one 
Member to about 11,500 inhabitants. 
Its rural population of 343,000, with 
only six Members, would only have two 
Members to every 115,000 of the popu- 
lation. In the North Riding of York- 
shire, again, there were 10 borough 
Members to a population of 160,000, or 
one to every 16,000. The rural popu- 
lation of 186,000 was, however, repre- 
sented at the rate of one Member to 
every 93,000. The West Riding of York- 
shire, too, presented a glaring example 
of the inequality of the town and the 
county representations. In the West 
Riding there was a very considerable 
agricultural population, although it was 
small in comparison with that devoted 
to manufactures. The town population 
amounted to 887,000, and the represen- 
tation was one Member to 55,000 in- 
habitants in round numbers; the ave- 
rage of the representation of the rural 
population, amounting to 928,000 in- 
habitants, by county Members, was, in 
round numbers, one Member to 150,000 
inhabitants. In fact, the population was 
represented in the comparison, as in the 
ratio of three for boroughs to one for 
counties. The admission of Represen- 
tatives of the labouring classes to Par- 
liament had been deprecated; but he 
was not prepared to express a belief 
that the effect would not be beneficial. 
In fact, he thought that the agricultural 
labourer might be properly called in to 
modify the power which the present law 
gave to the tenant-farmers. The ques- 
tion would have to be grappled with 
some time or other. He thought the 
country would, to a certain extent, keep 
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up the distinction between county and 
borough Members; but that the ten- 
dency would be to diminish the number 
of borough Members and increase the 
number of the county Representatives. If 
we added 1,000,000 electors to the county 
roll by making the constituencies homo- 

eneous, it was impossible to suppose 
that the matter could stop there. The 
great point was to have a system of re- 
presentation that would send to Parlia- 
ment the best men to make the laws; 
but the question was not an easy one, 
nor so simple as the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs affected to believe. 
It was a question, in fact, that would 
not be settled until two or three Parlia- 
ments had tried their hands at it, and 
two or three Governments had come into 
office for the purpose and gone out. They 
must look the whole question in the face. 
The representation, both in counties and 
towns, he admitted, was eminently un- 
satisfactory, as it had become merely a 
representation of bare majorities. A 
large majority of the county Members 
sat on that side of the House, and in 
nearly every county both Members be- 
longed to the same party, the effect of 
extending the franchise having been to 
make people vote more and more on the 
party ticket. We might advantageously 
take a lesson from the Americans, who 
had adopted-a much more scientific mode 
of representation than ours. The matter 
could not be dealt with satisfactorily 
without a moderate re-distribution of 
seats, as a large number of small towns 
would have to be disfranchised, while 
additional Members would have to be 
given to the larger towns and the larger 
counties. If a Bill like the present 
should ever pass, together with a mea- 
sure for the re-distribution of seats, he 
believed and hoped that we should have 
to adopt the cumulative vote, or some 
other method of proportional representa- 
tion. The metropolis returned 22 Mem- 
bers for a population of about 3,000,000 
in the metropolitan borough area. Lon- 
don, it might be said, was divided into 
10 wards ; and at the last Election,‘with 
one exception, that of Westminster, it 
returned Members all of a colour. There 
was no minority clause in operation, 
except with reference to the City; and 
under no circumstance ought the Me- 
tropolis to have the same proportion 
as those more distant places, for the 
London Members were always on the 
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spot, while others had a distance, some- 
times a long one, to travel to the House. 
Taking the metropolis widely, he did 
not think he would be overstating the 
case, if he said that one-third of the 
electors of the metropolis would vote for 
Members on the Conservative side of the 
House. Supposing they divided Mary- 
lebone, or the Tower Hamlets, or St. 
Pancras, or separated Chelsea from Ham- 
mersmith, the result of increasing the 
number of Members without at the same 
time representing the minorities would 
beonly an aggravation of the existing evil. 
That was not all, however, for according 
to Dod, of the four divisions into which 
Lancashire was divided, 25,700 electors 
voted for the eight hon. Gentlemen who 
sat for Lancashire, and 23,000 voted for 
those who would have sat on the Oppo- 
sition benches. So that 25,700 electors 
returned eight Members, and 23,000 re- 
turned none. That was a system which 
could not be prolonged. In the three 
last elections in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, in each case the election had 
been carried by the smallest possible 
number. In the Eastern Division, with 
16,000 or 17,000 electors, the election 
was won by 88 votes. In the Southern 
Division of Yorkshire, with a constitu- 
ency of 16,000, the election was won by 
eight votes, and in the Northern Divi- 
sion by 44. Other constituencies were 
placed in a similar position, and to pass 
a measure, therefore, like the present, 
which would give a county, say, Lanca- 
shire for instance, more Members under 
the present unjust system, would be tc 
render that system unworkable, and 
therefore put an end to its continuance. 
That system was only tolerable because 
it came down to them from antiquity ; 
and if it should ever be a question of 
really improving the representation, it 
would have to be done on an entirely 
different plan, and something more than 
bare majorities must be represented. 
The proposal to turn the town popula- 
tion into the rural, and have equal 
electoral districts, was one, in his 
opinion, that ought not to be en- 
tertained. When the question came to 
be earnestly taken in hand, it must be 
dealt with on an entirely new principle, 
and it would then be necessary that re- 
ference should be had, not to a mere 
numerical majority, but to the wishes of 
constituencies generally. He refused 
to regard that as a question of the mere 
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extension of the suffrage. In fact, the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh 
gave up the whole point when he said 
that although he should be ready to vote 
for the Bill, he hoped it would not be 
pressed to a division; thereby implying 
that except so far as it was a step to 
something more, the present measure was 
a mere abstract Resolution. He was sure 
the hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
would not like the question to be settled 
on any such unsatisfactory grounds. 
The time would doubtless arrive when 

ublic opinion would be ripe for another 
Reform Bill; but whenever the subject 
was dealt with at all, it must be dealt 
with in one comprehensive Bill, having 
reference to the representation of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. In conclu- 
sion, he begged now to submit the Mo- 
tion of which he had given Notice. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY, in second- 
ing the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Boston, said, he 
had placed on the Notice Paper a Mo- 
tion for discharging the Order for the 
Second Reading of the Bill, becausehe did 
not think the hon. Memberfor the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) could really 
have intended to proceed with a Bill of 
that character at so late a period of the 
Session. He now thought, however, 
that instead of persevering with his own 
Motion, the better course would be for 
him to second the Amendment just 
moved by his hon. and learned Friend. 
Hon. Members had good cause to com- 
plain of being invited, towards the close 
of the Session, to discuss a question 
which at the present moment was 
a purely speculative one, more espe- 
cially when it was considered that 
the discussion could lead to no prac- 
tical result, as any legislative action 
upon it would be purely out of the ques- 
tion. The only thing it could possibly 
lead to, might be some political feeling 
outside the House, but he did not think 
it would be much. He did not think the 
agitation in the rural districts would be 
permanent, or that there was any real 
desire to re-open the question of reform. 
No doubt, there were men outside the 
boroughs who had held large meetings at 
which resolutions had been passed in 
favour of the Bill, and who felt themselves 
to be superior in intellect to many of the 
householders in boroughs who now en- 
joyed the franchise; but they were not 
in a hurry, for they knew the franchise 
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would come in good time, and they were 
willing to wait. There were many more 

ressing matters than that which Par- 
onal was called upon to deal with. 
Moreover, whenever the question of 
Parliamentary Reform was re-opened, 
it must be met in a differentmanner from 
that of 10 or 12 yearsago. The Par- 
liament had admitted the householders 
in boroughs to the suffrage, and the 
country had not suffered from the 
change. He had always had a feeling 
of confidence in the people, and had never 
been an anti-Reformer; but with regard 
to the present time, he thought there 
never was greater cause for prudence, 
and it was most undesirable for the 
House to rush precipitately into a mea- 
sure of that kind. So large a number 
would be enfranchised by such a Bill 
that it would be necessary to consider the 
question of the re-distribution of seats at 
the same time. It was impossible that 
the existing inequalities and anomalies 
of boroughs and counties should con- 
tinue. When the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs, however, asked the 
House on a ) afternoon to pass such 
a Bill as that, he had no choice but to 
vote for the hon. and learned Member 
for Boston. At the same time, he had 
no wish permanently to exclude the la- 
bourers, and when the time came for 
enfranchising them, they must be ad- 
mitted heartily to the suffrage. He 
could not, however, admit that the agri- 
cultural labourer had been ignored in 
the recent legislation because he had no 
vote. Many measures had been adopted 
by the Legislature during the last few 
years which had raised him in the social 
scale and increased his home comforts. 
Complaint had been made that the Arti- 
zans’ Dwellings Act had not been ex- 
tended to the country, but the dwellings 
of labourers in the rural districts would 
compare favourably with those in towns. 
A clergyman at the East-end of London 
told him the other day that porters and 
others frequently came up from the 
Eastern Counties to obtain employment 
on the railway in London. When they 
came up, they, their wives, and chil- 
dren were healthy and strong, but after 
they had lived in London for a short 
time they pined away, especially the 
children, so that he hardly knew them 
again. The great object of the pro- 
moters of the Bill seemed to be to put 
on more steam, in order to obtain more 
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legislation. Indeed, the case was like 
that of the captain of the steam-boat in 
America, who, when racing, put more 
steam on, and sat upon the safety-valve, 
with what result might easily be ima- 
gined. In order to avoid such a catas- 
trophe he hoped that the House would 
be inclined to wait a little in the matter, 
he being anxious at the same time that 
all parties should be represented in a 
fair and proper manner. 


Previous Question - proposed, ‘ That 
that Question be now put.” — (Mr. 
Collins. ) 


Mrz. CADOGAN said, he represented 
a district of Wiltshire which contained 
nearly one-third of the whole popula- 
tion of the county—it comprised 31 pa- 
rishes, 80 of which were rural and one 
urban—that of Swindon, where some 
20,000 or 25,000 highly paid operatives 
in the employment of the Great Western 
Railway were resident. No constituency 
could have left greater liberty of action 
to their Member than his constituency 
had done, and he totally denied that if 
the franchise were extended to the la- 
bourers, they would be sending up 
mere delegates to Parliament. The 
question whether the agricultural la- 
bourer ought not to have the same fran- 
chise as his neighbours in the towns was 
one that required immediate settlement. 
When they considered to what a remark- 
able extent of late the intellect and free- 
dom of the agricultural labourer had 
come out, he contended that he ought 
to, and that sooner or later he would. 
He believed that the public activity on 
this subject would increase, instead of 
dying out as the Conservatives fondly 
hoped. Hon. Members opposite deceived 
themselves, if they thought the public 
were not awake to the importance of 
the subject, and that the Bill was a 
mere clap-trap, or a pop-gun fired off 
on a Wednesday’s sitting for political 
purposes. 

Mr. BEACH said, it was always in- 
convenient to attach a specific pecuniary 
qualification to the franchise, because 
whatever the amount, there were certain 
to be Motions in favour of reducing it to 
a smaller sum. Thus, in the course of 
years, there was found to be no con- 
venient resting-place between the £10 
franchise and household suffrage. When 
the freehold franchise for counties was 
supplemented by the Chandos Clause, 
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further reductions in the £50 tenancy 
were inevitable. Hitherto the chief qua- 
lification in counties was the freehold fran- 
chise, and it was surprising how many 
of the agricultural working population 
already possessed the franchise. When 
he said that, he did not grudge them the 
privilege, the chief objection was to their 
number. Admitting that still larger 
numbers were as competent to exercise 
the franchise as the householders in 
towns, he could not help seeing that the 
result of admitting these vast numbers 
would be that the county constituencies 
would become so unwieldy that they 
could not be managed in anyway. The 
difficulty of conveying voters to the poll 
in counties was already very great, and, 
seeing the deficiency of polling-places, 
how could the householders in agricul- 
tural villages be asked to walk several 
miles, and give up a whole day’s work in 
order to exercise the franchise? It was 
now illegalto ask these men to eatordrink 
anything. Directly the Legislature made 
the franchise uniform in towns and 
counties, it must face the question of elec- 
toral re-distribution. What they wanted 
was, that the present constituencies 
should be supplemented and strength- 
ened, but not altogether swamped. The 
present constituencies, however, were 
scarcely prepared to be swept away and 
to see the whole of England carved out 
into squares. Some means must be 
found to lessen the preponderance of 
mere numbers. Whether it would be 
desirable to. adopt the minority vote or 
the cumulative vote might be matter for 
consideration; but it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to secure the fair repre- 
sentation of minorities throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. It was 
not by stirring up agitation on behalf 
of the agricultural labourer that his in- - 
terests could be best promoted, but by 

promoting good feeling between the 

tenants and labourers, and by admitting 

the latter from time to time to a share in 

the representation. 

Mr. DIXON congratulated the hon. 
Member who had introduced the Bill, 
on the manner in which it had been re- 
ceived. He rejoiced to hear so many 
admissions from hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that the agricultural labourers were as 
well fitted to exercise the franchise as 
the artizans in towns. He was glad to 
hear that, because, of course, they did 
not expect to carry the Bill that Session, 
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and such an expression of opinion would 
facilitate the progress of that kind of 
legislation in the future. He could assure 
those hon. Members that there was not 
the slightest jealousy of the counties on 
the part of the towns. He would also 
admit that whenever the House ap- 
proached the question of a fair distribu- 
tion of political power, a very much 
larger number of Members must be 
given to the counties. If the agricul- 
tural labourers were, as alleged, as in- 
telligent as the artizans in towns and 
wanted the franchise, it would only be 
a gracious act on the part of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to concede to them a 
position of equality in regard to Par- 
liamentary elections. It was a question 
of time only. In that conviction he 
was strengthened by what he had seen 
and heard at recent meetings in con- 
nection with the new movement, which 
had originated with the labourers them- 
selves, Mr. Arch, their President, being 
an agricultural labourer. He believed 


that the present discussion would hasten 
the settlement of that important question. 
With respect to equal electoral districts, 
he would say that just in proportion 
as the franchise was fairly and justly 


distributed in all parts of the country, 
rural and urban, so would the real mind 
of the people be represented within 
that House, and its power and influence 
as a Legislative Body would be in- 
creased. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, the hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) knows that he has not the 
slightest chance of carrying the Bill be- 
yond its present stage. I do not blame 
him for bringing the question on so late 
in the Session, because he was prevented 
from doing it earlier by the prospect of 
a change of Government ; but, then, the 
House has this to consider—Can it afford 
to devote day after day to the function 
of a mere debating club? This morning 
an hon. Member called your attention, 
Sir, to the fact of there not being 40 
Members present in the House. I have 
no doubt that he intended no disrespect 
to the House. Still, he was open to re- 
proach, because by the Rules of the 
House, even though there may not be 
40 Members present, you, Sir, must re- 
main in that Chair until 4 o’clock; and 
I think that no stronger testimony could 
be borne to the sense of the House, that 
it is wasting its time to-day, than the 
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fact that 40 Members were not present, 
and that you were in danger of being 
left nearly isolated in the Chair. At the 
same time, I wish to express the strong 
opinion which I entertain, that any hon. 
Member who takes upon himself to call 
the attention of the House to the fact of 
40 Members not being present, when 
you cannot leave the Chair, acts disre- 
spectfully towards the House. I wish 
now to state very briefly my view of the 
agitation out-of-doors, whence the pro- 
posal contained in this Bill has ema- 
nated. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Dixon) is connected with that 
agitation, and so is the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs. [Mr. Treveryay: 
What agitation?] I believe the hon. 
Member has attended meetings of the 
Agricultural Labourers Union, over 
which the hon. Member for Birmingham 
presides. [Mr. TrEvetyan: As a matter 
of fact, I did not attend those meetings, 
and I wrote, and stated that it was on 
public grounds, that I could not.] I am 
bound to believe that the hon. Member 
has not attended these meetings, but 
then a near relative of his takes an 
active part in the Union. Perhaps that 
relative was his representative on such 
occasions. I wish to state to the House 
that this union began with a real griev- 
ance. It originated in a desire to equal- 
ize and redress wages; in itself, a per- 
fectly legitimate object; and no one has 
ever heard me say a single word in de- 
preciation of that movement—though it 
originated in my own county, and was op- 
posed by many Friends of mine—until 
its organization was applied to other 
purposes. Before Christmas that agi- 
tating body held a meeting in London, 
at which it declared itself in favour of a 
whole category of revolutionary change, 
which I do not believe to be sanctioned 
by the great body of those who joined it 
originally as a trades union for a legiti- 
mate purpose. That meeting was marked 
by the appearance of Archbishop Man- 
ning as a supporter of Mr. Arch in pro- 
posing that category of revolutionary 
change, not more revolutionary than the 
changes which Archbishop Manning 
“at Wgtcn with respect to the land of Ire- 
and, but equally revolutionary with re- 
spect to property ; Mr. Arch has changed 
his ground, and has become distinctly a 
political agitator. I wish the House to 
observe the alteration which has taken 
place in the character of that agitation 
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to which at first I was not opposed ; but 
I think it has now fallen into dangerous 
hands, and is subject to dangerous influ- 
ences; and I cannot sit in this House 
without warning the House that a very 

eat change has taken place in the ob- 
jects and purposes of those who guide 
and control that organization. I think 
it only right that as one of the Members 
for the county, I should state what I 
have observed with regard to the marked 
change that has taken place in the con- 
stitution and objects of this organiza- 
tion. And now, with respect to the pro- 
posal before the House, I wish to say a 
very few words. When the Elections 
Bill for establishing secret voting was 
under discussion in this House, I ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Legislature 
would find it very difficult to resist a 
proposal, first, for household suffrage in 
counties ; and I cited the opinion of Lord 
Palmerston that such would be the effect 
of the change made by Parliament upon 
the character of the franchise, that there 
could be no security that Parliament, if 
it should adhere to that change, would 
be able to resist a further step to uni- 
versal or manhood suffrage; and that Par- 
liament would be fortunate if it stopped 
at manhood suffrage, because when the 
voting is secret no voter is in any sense 
a representative of others, nor indeed 
can be; and if a proposal is carried for 
the enfranchisement of women, it will 
be impossible to maintain in principle 
the distinction between women who are 
possessed of property and other women 
who have none. I venture to call the 
attention of the House to the opinion of 
Lord Palmerston on the subject, and to 
say nothing of my own; but I know 
that in America the feeling is strong 
respecting the dangers arising from this 
system; that in America, instead of ad- 
vancing as we are invited to advance, all 
the best men are considering the means 
by which to retrograde. Because they 
see that secret voting destroys all re- 
sponsibility in the voter ; and when you 
have destroyed responsibility in the 
voter, you very soon destroy genuine 
responsibility in the representative ; and 
having destroyed the genuine responsi- 
bility of the representative to public opi- 
nion, you destroy the confidence of the 
constituencies in their representatives. 
Thus, constitutional Government falls 
into that disrepute which sooner or later 
ends in its subversion by a despotism in 
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some form or other. The House will 
forgive my reference to America and the 
opinions of Americans, as well as to the 
opinion expressed by Lord Palmerston 
on this subject. I have remarked, Sir, 
that in the course of this debate no hon. 
Member has appeared to consider the 
question, as it is likely to affect the 
Commonwealth of England. What was 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs? Of course, he 
dwelt largely on the piea for equality. 
Every man, who does not think that his 
merits are duly appreciated, is always 
calling out for equality; by which he 
means the opportunity of placing him- 
self above his equals. That is the real 
feeling which is at the bottom of the cry 
for equality. These persons are not 
satisfied with equality for themselves, 
yet, strange to say, they are ever pro- 
claiming their attachment to equality ; 
and for this purpose—they wish all others 
to be on a dead level, that they may 
themselves rise above it. I have not 
much respect, then, for this argument of 
equality. I never knew two men who 
were exactly equal. I never knew two 
men who were exactly alike; and as to 
variety of features, let anyone look 
across the House. When hon. Members 
witness all these differences, let them 
ask themselves where equality is to be 
found. My view is, that the House is 
wasting time that might be better spent, 
because we know that we are debating 
a proposal which cannot be carried this 
Session, and that is, in my opinion, 
wasting the time of the House ; and this 
the experience of the present Session 
and the records of the Order Book of 
this House prove—that, if the House 
desires to retain the respect of this 
country as a House of business, it must 
adopt some means by which we shall be 
able to avoid these inopportune discus- 
sions, and proceed with that which 
really is its necessary business. With 
respect to this proposal for establishing 
household suffrage in counties, I have 
stated before in this House, that when 
Parliament shall have finally decided 
that secret voting shall be a permanent 
institution in this country, thus making 
the vote a property personal in the man 
himself and not a trust to be exercised 
for the benefit of others and of all; 
when that principle has been finally 
adopted by Parliament, I see no means 
of resisting a further extension of the 
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suffrage ; and I expect, nay, I fear, that 
although you may talk of household 
suffrage now or household suffrage then, 
secrecy of voting will have this inevi- 
table result—it will tend to universal 
suffrage, and by universal suffrage the 
Constitution of this country must, ac- 
according to the laws of democracy, be 
undermined, and if precedents go for 
anything, England, instead of continu- 
ing free, will lapse, as other countries 
have lapsed, under some form of despot- 
ism. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, as I 
intend to vote for the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), I wish, in a 
very few words, to state the reasons why, 
speaking not on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, but as an individual Member who 
has long taken a deep interest in all 
questions connected with the suffrage, I 
shall take this course. I regret, and I 


think we must all regret, that my hon. 
Friend should have been obliged to pro- 
pose the second reading of the Bill at a 
period of the Session when it is impos- 
sible for it to receive the attention which 
would have been given to it at an earlier 
period. That is not, however, the fault 


of my hon. Friend. He has done his 
utmost to bring forward the Bill much 
earlier, when its discussion could have 
had a more practical effect; but I think 
he has done quite right in not having 
withdrawn it altogether. He would 
have done wrong, in my opinion, if he 
had: prevented a discussion upon the 
merits of the question involved in the 
measure which he has brought forward. 
This is a matter in which there is much 
interest in the country generally, and it 
would be a mistake for hon. Members 
on either side of the House to think that 
is not the case. In point of fact I do 
not think that hon. Members on the 
other side of the House entertain any 
such ideas, more than I believe such 
feelings prevail on this side. That a 
large and increasing interest in the 
question exists among the class most 
deeply affected, is shown by the fact 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) has to-day 
presented a very numerously signed 
Petition in support of the Bill from the 
Agricultural Labourers Union. The 
fact that the class of persons composing 
that Union are not directly represented 
in this House makes it the more desir- 
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able that we should not as a House 
altogether shirk or disregard a question 
in which they feel an interest. I con- 
gratulate my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Border Burghs upon having 
brought forward the Bill, because I do 
not remember a case of a very important 
measure like this, on which I suppose 
there is a difference of opinion in the 
country, being brought before the House, 
in favour of which there seemed to be 
generally so favourable an opinion, 
and so little opposition. My hon. and - 
learned Friend the Member for Boston 
(Mr. Collins) carefully guarded himself 
against expressing an opinion adverse 
to the principle of the Bill. In fact, his 
speech was rather in favour of it, and 
also in favour of other two measures 
which would effect a very considerable 
alteration in the boundaries of repre- 
sentation. I thought my hon. and 
learned Friend seemed to go almost as 
far as assenting to electoral districts, 
proportional representation, and the 
cumulative vote. The hon. Member who 
followed him (Sir John Kennaway) took 
very much the same line, and the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), instead of urging some of 
the objections which in the old days 
were pressed against the extension of 
the suffrage to householders in counties, 
stated that he fully expected such an 
extension to be made, but that he was 
only dolorous as to the future result. 
Mr. Newpecate: I did not. state that 

desired it.] The hon. Member has 
spent rather a long time in this House 
in prophesying all sorts of evil results 
as likely to follow from projected legis- 
lation in a Liberal direction, and then 
when the anticipated results have ac- 
crued, in pointing out how no very great 
evil had followed after all. The hon. 
Member has on the present occasion 
contended that the extension of the 
franchise to household suffrage to oc- 
cupiers in counties will tend towards the 
bourne of absolute democracy, and his 
argument went not against dealing with 
the subject, but against dealing with it 
alone; but I think the arguments he 
has used possess more force—if indeed 
they have any force at all—as against 
the Ballot Act, than they do against the 
measure which is now under considera- 
tion. Iam well aware that it is impos- 
sible to treat the question without con- 
sidering other questions of which it re- 
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minds us; but hon. Members must 
recollect that these questions start up 
alongside the present Bill without being 
absolutely connected with it. Un- 
doubtedly, if we gave household suf- 
frage to all the householders in counties, 
a question might arise as to the present 
relation between borough and county 
representation. Such questions have 
arisen already, entirely apart from the 
considerations raised by the present Bill, 
and, therefore, I think we may very 
fairly consider whether we should or 
should not look forward pretty soon to 
the extension of the franchise to all 
householders in counties. That is a 
matter upon which, as an old house- 
hold suffrage man, I want to say a word 
or two. It is now about 30 years since 
I began to take part in political life, 
and one of the first principles that oc- 
curred to me was, that votes ought to 
be given to all householders throughout 
the land. I do not go as far as the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire seems 
to think us likely to go. I would not 


proceed further than household suffrage. 
I think a very strong line can and ought 
to be drawn between household suffrage, 


or rather what I should be inclined to call 
hearthstone suffrage, and universal man- 
hood and womanhood suffrage. The 
man who is the head of a family seems 
to me to give a very fair line of distinc- 
tion as to the point at which the suf- 
frage should stop. There has been con- 
siderable legislation on the question, 
and at the present time, the only house- 
holders who are excluded from the suf- 
frage are the householders in counties, 
which is, I think, an answer to the 
objection of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Boston as to piecemeal suffrage. 
Piecemeal suffrage with this question 
would be put an end to by the passing 
of an Act which should put all house- 
holders on a level. The question is, not 
so much whether the suffrage should be 
extended to these householders, as whe- 
ther they should be any longer excluded 
from it. In 1867 a Bill extending the 
suffrage was passed in this House, and 
it may be asked why these householders 
were not included in that measure. I 
will not enter upon the history of that 
Bill. A good many of my hon. Friends 
opposite, and some on this side of the 
House, found themselves giving house- 
hold suffrage to boroughs before they 
had any intention of doing so, and before 
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they had any notion that it was going 
to be done; and as they rather unex- 
pectedly took the step, I am not sur- 
prised that they did not extend the suf- 
frage to householders in counties. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), to 
whom I am very grateful for leading 
his party into that position, has fre- 
quently found it necessary to comfort 
his adherents with arguments to prove 
that they are not going so far towards 
that fearful bourne alluded to by the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
as some of them might occasionally in 
hours of fear think to be the case. Over 
and over again the right hon. Gentle- 
man has taken that course, and assured 
his supporters that there was comfort to 
be found in the fact that though a large 
number of artizans in the boroughs 
had the franchise, a large number of 
householders and artizans in the coun- 
ties were without it. While express- 
ing no opinion as to the unfitness of 
these persons to receive the suffrage, 
these words of comfort and satisfaction 
have frequently been poured into the 
ears of his more fearful followers by the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the Reform Bill of 1867. The question 
now or very shortly to be decided is, 
whether that source of comfort should 
continue. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for East Devon (Sir John Kenna- 
way) has urged that the settlement 
arrived at in 1867 is one that ought 
never, or at any rate for a long time, to 
be disturbed. I am rather inclined, in- 
dependently of what ought to be done, 
to agree with what seems to be the 
general feeling of the House—namely, 
that it cannot be an abiding settlement, 
and we have to ask ourselves—‘ Why 
are these persons to be any longer ex- 
cluded from the franchise, and why was 
not their inclusion pressed in 1867?” I 
wish to be perfectly candid with the 
House, and to state what struck me as 
being two or three grounds for that course 
not having been taken. These reasons for 
not including the agricultural popula- 
tion in the extension of the franchise 
were rather felt than expressed; but 
they had the effect which my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Border 
Burghs now seeks to remove. The 
first of these grounds was the ex- 
istence of a general impression that the 
agricultural or county householder was 
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less educated than the artizan house- 
holder to be found in the towns. 
My experience, however, in connec- 
tion with the Education Act leads 
me to doubt whether there were any 
sufficient grounds for that impres- 
sion. I am aware that we cannot 
deal with this question as one affecting 
the agricultural labourers only. There 
are a large proportion of householders 
in the counties who are not agricultural 
labourers ; but take the class as a whole, 
I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
a mistake to suppose the county house- 
holders and agricultural labourers who 
would be included in this Bill inferior in 
education and intelligence to the artizan 
householders in boroughs. No doubt, 
many artizans are well-taught, and take 
an active interest in politics, and some of 
them even in literature; but there are 
a large number who, from no fault of 
their own, but as the result of hard 
struggles and privations in early life, 
are more degraded than we could find 
among the county householders, but 
taking the average, I do not believe we 
can say that there is any reason why the 
county householders should not have the 
same share in the government of the 
country which is enjoyed by men occupy- 
ing similar positions in the boroughs. 
Another ground for urging that the 
county householders should not have the 
franchise before was, that they took no 
interest in politics as compared with the 
borough householders. ‘That may have 
been true at one time; but it is a reason 
which has now lost much of its force, 
because one sees that day by day, from 
the increasing circulation of newspapers 
and the spread of education, that the agri- 
cultural population are taking a deep in- 
terest not only in questions which deeply 
concern their own social welfare, but 
in political questions generally. There 
may also have been an impression, which 
I must say I did not entertain myself, 
and which, if others did they did not 
express it openly, that the pressure to in- 
clude the county householders in the 
Reform Bill of 1867 did not come from 
this side of the House, in consequence 
of a fear that their votes could not be 
relied upon as likely to be given in sup- 
port of Liberal candidates. I do not 
know what would be the result now, but 
I think it exceedingly likely that at first 
the other side would gain in the elections 
as the result of household suffrage in 
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counties. That, however, is in my opi- 
nion, a consideration which ought not 
for one moment to be seriously enter- 
tained. I will go further, and say that 
looking at the history of Constitutional 
countries, I think that we should expect 
the agricultural population to be in the 
long run rather Conservative in politics 
than otherwise. But if this is so, I do 
not regard it as affording any sufficient 
reason for pursuing a policy of exclusion, 
as no hon. Member of this House would 
desire to check the right action of the 
Conservative force, which must exist in 
all constitutionally governed countries. 
If there is no particular reason then 
why we should keep up the exclusion, 
are there any strong reasons why we 
should consider whether the matter 
ought not to be soon settled? Existing 
anomalies are every day attracting more 
and more attention. There is no reason 
why the householder in a manufacturing 
village should not have a vote, as wellas 
the householder in Leeds or Bradford ; 
and, on the whole, the village house- 
holders take more interest in public 
questions than those of the towns. We 
can notremove every anomaly ; but this 
is a glaring anomaly, to which attention 
is being directed more and more every 
day, so that it will be difficult to avoid 
attempting to remove it in some way. 
Indeed, I hope to see it removed at the 
earliest possible moment. The hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire has 
adduced as a reason for postponing the 
consideration of the question, the fact 
that agricultural labourers are combining 
in many parts to bring about an increase 
in the rate of wages, a fact which in my 
opinion tends rather in support of the 
opposite view. This is a matter in re- 
gard to which it is an easy thing for 
the expressed opinions of any person 
to be misconstrued, and therefore I 
wish to: be very clear in what I say 
concerning it. I do not want to pro- 
nounce any opinion upon the merits of 
the case as between employers and em- 
ployed ; but this I will say—that all of 
us must feel more hopeful as to the 
future of our country, when we see 80 , 
large a part of the population possessed 
with strong feelings upon questions 
which concern most deeply their daily 
life, and who are now for the first time 
waking up to a feeling of the power of 
union, yet conducting their proceedings 
with so much of moderation on the 
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whole, and setting an example of con- 
duct to the artizans in the towns. It is 
therefore a serious question to consider 
whether these people ought much longer 
to be prevented taking a responsible 
part in the government of the country, 
and the fact of their uniting together, 
though they have no votes, is a reason 
why we should seriously consider how 
long they ought to go without votes. A 
Petition from 82,000 of them is not one 
which can be safely disregarded. It is 
impossible but that some discussion will 
arise in Parliament with regard to these 
labourers ; perhaps legislative questions 
concerning them may come before the 
House, and it is very undesirable they 
should feel they have no direct voice in 
the councils of the country, when ques- 
tions affecting them are being considered. 
We cannot also forget that Members 
for the districts in which they live are 
returned very much, indeed, almost 
entirely, by the class of employers as 
distinct from those who are employed. 
I do not, however, say that those Mem- 
bers are unfairly influenced by that fact. 
The whole question of the wages of 
agricultural labourers is likely to be 
much better settled than it otherwise 
would be, because landlords exist to be 
mediators between farmersand labourers; 
but stillthere remains the fact, thatcounty 
Members are mainly the Representatives 
of the employing class, and to a very 
slight extent of the employed class. 
That is a circumstance we must consider 
when we have the whole case before 
us. Those are the grounds upon which 
Iam glad to be able to give a vote in 
favour of the Bill. I must add that my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister, 
knowing that I take a deep interest in 
the matter, and that I should like to say 
a few words upon it, has asked me to 
express his regret that he is unable to be 
present. The right hon. Gentleman is 
prevented from being present, simply by 
indisposition, which, it is hoped will not 
long continue, but which confines him to 
his room. I am requested by the Prime 
Minister to state on his behalf that, 
while the Government, as a Government, 
has not any opinion or recommendation 
to offer to the House on the question, 
and while he regrets that it has only 
been in the power of the hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs to bring it for- 
ward at a period of the Session so late 
as to give the debate so much of the 
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character of a discussion on an abstract 
Resolution, he (the Prime Minister) re- 
tains the opinion he has more than once 
indicated, and believes the extension of 
the household franchise to the counties 
to be one which is just and politic in 
itself, and which cannot long be avoided. 
On the same grounds, not as a Member 
of the Government, but as a private 
Member, I shall support the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 
remarkable statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council had just made on the part 
of the Prime Minister justified him in 
saying a few words. They all re- 
gretted that the Prime Minister should 
be absent from ill health; but, he being 
absent from ill health or any other 
cause, an important question of that 
kind would have been far better dis- 
cussed without any communication being 
made on his part. 4 Oh, oh!”?] That 
was a sort of Royal Message which he 
had sent down. It was one thing for 
the Prime Minister to address arguments 
to the House after hearing the speeches 
of others who might adduce reasons 
which would cause him to change his 
opinion ; but for him to send down a 
simple Message by the mouth of one of 
his Colleagues, in the Dog-days, when 
it was notorious that a question of im- 
portance could not be satisfactorily dis- 
cussed, merely to tell them he was of 
opinion that that sort of abstract Reso- 
lution proposed in a speech by an hon. 
Member was right and just, was to take 
advantage of the forms of the House ina 
manneragainst which he(Lord John Man- 
ners) must protest. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them on behalf of himself 
and his Chief, that that was an open 
question. But could they conceive that 
a question of such magnitude, with the 
importance which must be attached to it, 
at the end of the Session, in the Dog- 
days, being thrown loose on the floor of 
the House by the Prime Minister as an 
open question? What must be the re- 
sult of treating a measure of that im- 
portance in that flippant and perfunctory 
manner? They were not told what was 
the opinion of the Cabinet as a whole on 
the question, and it would, therefore, go 
to the country that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment while carefully abstaining 
from expressing their collective opinion 
as the responsible Advisers of the Crown 
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on a subject of the utmost importance, 
such as that before the House, would 
prefer to allow the question to be trailed 
through the Recess as one which, at any 
rate, had received the support of the 
Prime Minister and of the Vice President 
of the Council. He maintained that 
such a statement as that just made by 
the right hon. Gentleman was sufficient 
to justify the House in refusing its as- 
sent tothe Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted the immense import of the 
issues which were bound up with the 
question ; but he added that, great as 
those issues were, it was not necessary 
to consider them then. If,-said the right 
hon. Gentleman, the House passed the 
Bill, it would, for example, be neces- 
sary to have a re-distribution of political 
power; but he added that that would 
come allin due time. They might equa- 
lize the franchise in boroughs and in 
counties, and having done that, then 
they might consider the other essential 
changes which should follow from it. 
When they were told that momentous 
issues were bound up with the adoption 
of the Bill, but that they need not dis- 
cuss those issues, but rather leave it to 
chance how many seats were to be taken 
from boroughs and transferred to coun- 
ties, then, it became a question in which 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, whether they sat for agricultural, 
commercial, or any other constituencies, 
were equally interested, and as to which 
they were bound to say they would not 
consider a fragment of a great question, 
but would wait until a united Govern- 
ment on their responsibility to the Queen 
and the country had put forward a cohe- 
rent scheme, in which all the divergent 
issues which spring from the question 
would be dealt with. Till that time 
arrived the House was not in a position 
to discuss the subject, and they were 
not only justified, but bound to decline 
considering a mere fragment of it. He 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
in making the discovery—perhaps since 
the passing of the Elementary Education 
Act in 1870—that the class of agricul- 
tural labourers was at least as intelligent 
and well-conducted as the labouring 
classes in great towns. That discovery 
was not new to him(Lord John Manners), 
and would not influence his vote; and 
when the right hon. Gentleman said the 
only thing they had then to consider was, 
whether there should be any difference 
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in the county and the borough franchise, 
he begged to ask him in return why 
from the earliest times had such differ- 
ence existed? When the right hon. 
Gentleman had considered, and was in 
a position to answer that question, he 
had no doubt the House would be pre- 
pared to consider with him why the old 
immemorial distinction should now sud- 
denly be abrogated. He did not say 
that the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Prime Minister when, acting as the 
organs of a united Government, they 
were prepared to propose a distinct 
policy, would not be able to assign 
reasons why such distinction should not 
exist ; but when asked the question now, 
to attempt to solve it off-hand in the ne- 
gative might be considered a good mode 
of argument in the Dog-days, but it was 
one which would certainly not be re- 
garded as conclusive at a more reason- 
able period of the Session. He (Lord 
John Manners) had only risen to protest 
against the introduction, by the Vice 
President of the Council, of a Message 
from the Prime Minister, and he had 
now given some of the reasons which 
induced him on this occasion to recom- 
mend to the House the rejection of the 
Bill. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that after the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council and the 
Message which had been sent to them 
by the Prime Minister, it could not be 
doubted that the Bill had been virtually 
taken out of the hands of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan), and had become part 
of the settled policy of the Government, 
and would occupy a prominent position 
in the programme with which they 
would go to the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council said that he spoke only as 
an individual Member: the Prime Minis- 
ter—and he (Mr. Fawcett) would be the 
last to object, more especially as his 
temporary absence was caused by illness, 
to the right hon. Gentleman writing to 
the House—but the right hon. Gentle- 
man, like the Vice President, said that 
had he been present he should vote for 
the Bill as, Member for Greenwich, and 
not as Prime Minister of England. 
Now, it was absolutely impossible for 
the Prime Minister and one of his most 
influential Colleagues to vote on such a 
question as ordinary Members of Par- 
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liament. They supported the Bill and 
would vote for it as Members of the 
Government, and henceforward it. be- 
came—and he was glad of it—a Govern- 
ment measure. Had it not been for 
that fact he should not have risen; but 
he wished to impress this upon the House 
—that the Bill in the hands of his hon. 
Friend and the Bill in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government must be viewed 
in two very different aspects. His hon. 
Friend could only ask the House to 
express their opinion upon an abstract 
question — namely, whether household 
suffrage should or should not be ex- 
tended to counties. But when the Bill 
passed into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, it became not the means of simply 
asserting an abstract principle, but a 
great measure of Representative Reform. 
It was, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance that the House should distinctly 
understand, before they went too far, 
what shape it was proposed that this 
new measure of Reform should take. 
The arguments offered in favour of the 
Bill he considered conclusive, and he 
must repeat that he should not have 
risen to address the House, ,but for the 
fact that the measure was now a very 
different one to all intents and purposes 
from what it was only a few hours since. 
He would only say, in reference to the 
subject of the Bill, that when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli), by a series of 
most ingenious manceuvres, led his 
party up to household suffrage in the 
boroughs, he probably knew better than 
anyone else in the House that he had 
destroyed every argument in favour of 
stopping there, and that household suf- 
frage in the counties was simply a ques- 
tion of a few years. There were many 
anomalies in the existing franchise 
which required alteration, and he would 
not enter into the invidious argument 
whether the labouring classes in towns 
were more or less intelligent and indus- 
trious than the same class in the county. 
If an artizan residing in a town were 
worthy of being intrusted with a vote, 
why should he not continue to be so, if 
he crossed the border and settled in the 
county? Such a restriction admitted of 
no defence. He thought his hon. Friend 
had been very wise in admitting that if 
household suffrage were extended to 
counties the 40s. qualification must also 
be dealt with. His desire was, how- 
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ever, to speak not of the details of a 
comprehensive scheme, but of the pre- 
sent position of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in reference to the question. The 
question for the House was this— Were 
they going to sanction a further and great 
extension of the suffrage without obtain- 
ing from the Government a definite 
statement as to the principles which 
they proposed should regulate the re- 
distribution of political power? They 
followed that course in 1867j; but be- 
cause they made a mistake then, that 
was no reason why they should repeat 
an error which he believed had proved 
most disastrous to our country. What 
had been the attitude of the Prime 
Minister and the Government on the 
two quéstions of the extension of 
the suffrage and the re-distribution of 
seats. He did not complain that he 
had been excluded from bringing on 
a Motion of which he had given 
Notice ; but the fact was that the Go- 
vernment had afforded to his hon. 
Friend facilities for having the question 
of ¢he extension of the franchise dis- 
cussed, and that his Bill had the sup- 
port of the Prime Minister and one of 
the most influential of his Colleagues in 
the Cabinet. The proposed Motion for 
an inquiry into the principles on which 
political power should be re-distributed 
was voted against by the Prime Minis- 
ter before he had heard the arguments 
in its favour. In fact, the right hon. 
Gentleman prevented the Motion being 
even discussed, but at the same time 
supported a Motion for the extension of 
the franchise. Whatever might be the 
opinion of the Government on the sub- 
ject of the re-distribution of political 
power, this he (Mr. Fawcett) said em- 
phatically—that if a Bill for the exten- 
sion of the suffrage in counties was 
introduced by the Government, he would 
not vote for it, unless the Government 
declared the principles to which they 
proposed to give effect in reference to 
the re-distribution of political power. 
There were two ways by which people 
could be deprived of representation— 
one, by keeping the right of voting 
from them; another, by placing them 
in so hopeless a minority that, vir- 
tually, they must be without repre- 
sentation. For his part, he was will- 
ing to give manual labour all the legi- 
timate power to which it was entitled ; 
if manual labourers were in a majority 
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in the country, let them be in a majority 
in that House; but he was not prepared 
to place the vast machinery of political 
power in their hands, without taking 
some security that those who held dif- 
ferent opinions from them should have 
some chance of representation in the 
House of Commons. He ventured to 
assert that even in the United States of 
America, there was not a man of intelli- 
gence who was not of opinion that the 
future of the country depended upon the 
recognition and practical adoption of 
just principles of representation. They 
might have the most democratic suffrage 
in the world, but if they did not take 
securities for the representation of mi- 
norities, that democratic suffrage, by 
centring unchecked power in the hands 
of a majority, might and probably would 
lead to the worst of all kinds of oli- 
garchies. He spoke only of that which 
experience had proved. Illinois was one 
of the most progressive of the States. 
There they had a more extended suffrage 
than even this Bill would give to this 
country. But it was found that the non- 
representation of minorities had such a 
tendency to concentrate power in the 
hands of one party, and excluded so 
many of the best men from the House of 
Representatives, that a feeling spread 
through the State that it was necessary 
to alter the system; and the consequence 
was, that within the last few years, they 
had adopted the principle of the repre- 
sentation of minorities; and there was 
not a single section of intelligent persons 
in the State who did not regard the 
change as one of the greatest improve- 
ments ever introduced. Only a small 
and insignificant section were in favour 
of a return to the former system. He 
had made these remarks with a view to 
let the Government know that they must 
be prepared, when they took up the 
question of the extension of household 
suffrage to the counties, to take up with 
it that of the re-distribution of political 
power on a wide and extended basis. 
There was many a man in that House 
who would not vote for a bare and naked 
measure for extending the suffrage, but 
who would vote for it cordially if it were 
part of a great scheme for improving the 
representation of the people; therefore, 
let them, on the one hand, enlist as 
electors every person whom they found 
qualified to vote; but let them on the 
other, take care that the House of Com- 
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mons should not become a mere legis- 
lative machine, but should be a great 
national Assembly in which every opinion 
and every section of opinion should as 
far as possible be represented by its 
ablest and most independent advocates, 
Mr. BRUCE said, that his own indi- 
vidual opinion on the questions before 
the House were so well represented by 
his right hon. Friend the Vice President 
of the Council, that he should not 
have thought it necessary to rise, but for 
some observations made by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord John Manners) and 
his hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Faweett). The noble Lord took 
his right hon. Friend to task for having 
expressed his own individual opinion, 
and for communicating to the House the 
opinion of the Prime Minister. Now, 
although he contended that no Member 
of that House had a right to call for 
the opinion of the Government as a Go- 
vernment on such questions as the pre- 
sent, he could not but think it was 
only respectful to the House that, on 
the discussion of a subject of such 
great importance as that under con- 
sideration, his right hon. Friend should 
have explained the cause of the ab- 
sence of his right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, and add, as 
he was in a position to do, that the 
opinion of the Prime Minister on the 
subject was the same as he had always 
expressed in reference to it. Anyone, 
however, who heard the speech of the 
noble Lord would suppose that the occa- 
sion had been seized by his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
for the purpose of making a political 
manifesto. [Cheers and Rae mapas 
But hon. Gentlemen opposite who cheere 
knew perfectly well that his right hon. 
Friend had again and again expressed 
the same opinion ; and that being so, 
why should he not again state through 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council that he still enter- 
tained the opinion which he had formerly 
expressed? Then the noble Lord stated 
that Members of the Government were 
bound to withhold their opinions until the 
Government, as a united Government, 
were prepared to state what their policy 
was in respect of the question; and his 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
said, that after what had occurred the Bill 
virtually passed into the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He denied both 
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those propositions. No hon. Member, 
however respectable, had a right to 
challenge the opinion of the Govern- 
ment on any particular question. Go- 
yernments were formed with reference to 
certain great political questions. The 
Government that preceded the present 
was formed with special reference to the 
question of Reform, on which the then 
late Government had been defeated ; and 
the present Government was formed in 
reference especially to the question of 
the Irish Church, and also to deal with 
the question of Education. On those 
questions, therefore, it was reasonable 
to expect from them a definite and united 
opinion; but as to the questions of the 
extension of the suffrage and the re-dis- 
tribution of political power, they might 
entertain divers opinions. They were 
questions which could not be taken up 
unless after long and anxious considera- 
tion. The discussion which had just 
been held showed that the question of 
the extension of the suffrage was one 
which could not be dealt with by itself, 
and it would be rash therefore, without 
much previous study of it in all its bear- 
ings, to express a united opinion with 
respect toit. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Brighton said that when two 
important Members of the Government 
were in favour of the Bill it ceased to be 
a private Member’s question. What pos- 
sible authority was there for that argu- 
ment? Let them take, for example, the 
question of female suffrage. His right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment had expressed himself in favour of 
that Bill, under certain conditions for 
securing the decorous conduct of elec- 
tions ; so, also, had his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. But had that question become 
a Government one because two Members 
of the Cabinet had spoken in favour of 
it? There were occasions, he contended, 
especially in reference to questions of 
great importance and difficulty, on 
which individual Members of the Govern- 
ment were entitled to express their opi- 
nions without binding their Colleagues. 
His hon. Friend the Member for 


Brighton had—good-naturedly he ad- 
mitted—expressed his disappointment at 
not being able to bring forward the 
Motion to which he had referred, while, 
as he said, facilities were afforded to his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Border 
Burghs to move the second reading of 
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his Bill. There was no foundation 
whatever for that complaint. The prac- 
tice for many years had been for the 
Government to ask for the Tuesdays 
from the early part of July, but only to 
ask for the last Wednesday of the Ses- 
sion, and that practice had been strictly 
followed. To have appropriated the 
present Wednesday would have been to 
establish a special precedent adverse to 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Border Burghs. In reference to the 
general question before the House, he 
would only say he had never been of 
opinion that agricultural labourers were 
more ignorant than labourers in towns. 
He was long of opinion that, on the con- 
trary, the greatest ignorance prevailed 
in great towns; and that was especially 
the case in Scotland. It was in great 
towns that ignorance was reached with 
the greatest difficulty; but he hoped it 
would disappear under the operation of 
recent legislation, and that instruction 
would be equalized all over the country. 
He was in favour of the extension of 
household suffrage; but if he thought 
—as he did not—that it would deluge 
the country with ignorant electors, in- 
capable of giving intelligent votes, he, 
for one, should have felt bound to refuse 
his support to the Bill. It was, in his 
opinion, an anomaly that so many per- 
sons should be deprived of the franchise, 
while their neighbours, more ignorant 
and less orderly, enjoyed it, and that 
was a fact which would doubtless weigh 
with the House whenever they came to 
deal with that important question. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he could not 
but regard the slap-dash course which 
had been adopted in reference to the 
Bill as somewhat remarkable. For some 
hours, perhaps owing to the heat of the 
day, they had proceeded in the quietest 
manner possible—too quietly for the 
Members of the Government present ; 
for it would seem as if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council had written to his Chief, to say 
they were getting on very languidly, and 
wanted a word or two from him to throw 
life into the debate. At length they were 
favoured with the opinion not only of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, but of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment. If it were necessary to reply 
to the argument of the Vice President 
of the Council, he (Mr. Scourfield) had 
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only to refer to a speech delivered by a 
distinguished Member of the present 
Government, in opposing Lord Derby’s 
Reform Bill of 1859, and on what ground 
did the House think? On the ground 
that it tended to the identity of the fran- 
chise in counties and towns. He would 


only trouble the House with an extract 
from the speech in question. 
follows :— 


It was as 


“ But however that may be, I say it is a prin- 

ciple rooted in the antiquity of the country—a 
principle which has never been touched from the 
earliest times down to the present day, a prin- 
ciple which you cannot alter without laying the 
axe at the root of our national liberties—that 
there shall not be uniformity of franchise. ° 
T will not trouble you with authority, though I 
believe there is no text-book on the British Con- 
stitution where variety of suffrage is not laid 
down as the great distinguishing principle which 
always guided the British Constitution. . . 
If we take the principle of the Bill to be what 
its authors have declared—namely, identity of 
franchise—then I say that identity of franchise 
is a principle wholly foreign to the British Con- 
stitution, unknown in our history, dangerous to 
the utmost extent in its probe able consequences 
and effects.” —[3 Hansard, cliii. 842-3-5.] 


[ Cheers, and cries of ‘‘Name!”] That 
speech was delivered by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War. He (Mr. Scourfield) commended 
the speech to the consideration of the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan), who had formerly, on 
another question, been associated more 
or less with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he asked Her Majesty’s Government 
to pause before they adopted a principle 
which in the opinion of one of their most 
distinguished Colleagues would lay the 
axe to the root of our national liberties, 
and which was foreign to and would be 
destructive of the British Constitution. 
Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he gave 
credit to the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) for having run” 
straight, and not withdrawn his Bill 
without Notice as some other hon. Mem- 
bers had done. It was strange, how- 
ever, to have to discuss a measure of 
this importance at the end of the Session, 
but a somewhat stranger thing was that 
what he might almost call a Royal, or at 
least a Presidential, Message had been 
delivered to the House, expressing the 
Prime Minister’s approval of the Bill, 
and his conviction that the settlement of 
the question could not be long delayed. 
The Home Secretary had endeavoured 
to soothe their excited feelings—and in 


Mr. Scourfield 
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such weather soothing was wanted when 
such exciting topics had been introduced 
—by saying that the Message contained 
nothing but what the Prime Minister 
had said before. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman had no doubt previously said 
he was in favour of the measure; but 
had he ever said this previously under 
circumstances of such gravity, and with 
the statement that the question must 
soon be settled ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It is impor- 
tant that the words which my right hon. 
Friend wished me to convey to the House 
should not be misinterpreted, and there 
was nothing in them to bear out the 
version given by the hon. Gentleman. . 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he had 
understood the Prime Minister’s opinion 
to be that this was a question which 
must soon be settled. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: If the hon. 
Gentleman had paid attention to the 
statement, he would have found that my 
right hon. Friend merely said he retained 
the opinion he had previously held. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, the right 
hon, Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had repre- 
sented that the communication, what- 
ever it might be, did not much matter, 
for it had been well known what the 
Prime Minister’s sentiments were. If 
such was the case, what was the use of 
his writing the letter? It was useless 
beating about the bush. Parliament 
was at the end of its fifth Session, and 
it was currently whispered out-of-doors 
that the Government were only waiting 
for a convenient opportunity to dissolve. 
He challenged right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury bench to deny that that 
was a manifesto upon which to go to 
the country. [{ Opposition cheers, and Mi- 
nisterial counter-cheers.| The cheering 
of hon. Members opposite below the 
gangway showed that they perfectly 
understood the meaning of the Message. 
It required no great sagacity to see that 
the Government could not have been 
very comfortable during the last few 
weeks; they had been beaten in this 
House, where they had a majority of 
80, and in the other House, were they 
were certainly not in a minority of 100, 
they had been signally defeated. More- 
over, the noble Marquess the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, had said in a speech 
in the provinces, that the Election might 
be this year or next, but could not be 
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long delayed. They, of course, must all 
regret that the Prime Minister had not 
been here to make the. statement him- 
self; but when on a subject on which 
he had already expressed an opinion, he 
thought it necessary to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council to state his sentiments, and 
when that was done in such significant 
terms on the eve of a General Election, 
he (Mr. J. G. Talbot) would ask whether 
that was an occasion on which hon. 
Members ought to vote for the Bill? 
That was nothing more nor less than 
an electioneering cry, and he challenged 
the Government to say that it was not 
the prelude to an announcement shortly 
to be made that this was the last Session 
of an expiring Parliament. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had re- 
ceived great comfort from the debate, 
and hoped for still more from the divi- 
sion, which he hoped hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would not evade. The most 
important feature had been the state- 
ment communicated by the Prime Mi- 
nister, and as to the objection taken by 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners)— 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion 
might have been modified by the debate, 
he did not think a single argument had 
been advanced which could have had 
any such effect. The unusual warmth 
shown by the noble Lord led him to think 
that he had been deputed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) to make a 
similar statement, and had been disap- 
pointed at finding himself forestalled. 
He felt sure that the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), who joined him- 
self in 1866 in opposing Earl Grosvenor’s 
Amendment, declining to consider the 
extension of the franchise till the entire 
scheme had been produced, would, on 
reflection, adopt a similar course, and 
would not ask persons whom it was pro- 
posed to admit to the suffrage to await 
a re-distribution of political power. He 
had been charged by the noble Lord 
with taking part in the agricultural 
agitation. Now, he had only once been 
invited to do so, when 20,000 labourers, 
as it was said, met in Somersetshire, and 
his reply, published in the papers, was 
that hon. Members of Parliament should 
not take part in a purely commercial 
question, being simply bound to see that 
both sides had an opportunity of laying 
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their case before the public. That Bill 
would remedy the exclusion from the 
suffrage of one of the parties to the dis- 
pute, and its object was not to open or 
close the door to further fields of elec- 
toral discussion. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, who had given 
Notice of an Amendment declining to 
entertain a Bill dealing with the repre- 
sentation, which failed to provide for the 
proportional representation of local mino- 
rities, said, he wished to explain his 
reasons for placing it on the Paper. The 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
seemed to be afraid that he meant to 
talk the Bill out; but he, himself, hav- 
ing made a speech of some length in 
proposing the second reading, and hav- 
ing just made a second speech, would 
be mainly responsible, if he failed to 
condense his observations within the 
limited time available. Although op- 
posed to what he might term a dead 
level in representation, yet he had no 
substantial objection to the Bill; but 
when a great political change had re- 
cently been made, it was undesirable to 
be constantly re-opening it at the in- 
stance of private Members, and such a 
proposal ought to be made on the re- 
sponsibility of the Government, instead 
of being recommended by the Prime 
Minister on a sheet of note-paper. The 
hon. Member was proceeding in his re- 
marks upon the Bill, when— 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPH SERVICES [ LOAN | 
BILL. 


Resolution [July 22] reported ; 

“That it is expedient to authorise the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to raise 
further sums of money, not exceeding in the 
whole the sum of One million Two hundred and 
Fifty thousand Pounds, for the purpose of the 
Telegraph Acts, in the same manner and upon 
the same terms and conditions as the said Com- 
missioners are now authorised to raise money 
under the said Acts.” 

Resolution agreed to: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bonuam - Carter, Mr. 
CHANCELLOR of the Excugquer, and Mr. 
Baxter. 


EAST INDIA (GREAT SOUTHERN OF INDIA 
AND OARNATIC RAILWAY COMPANIES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Grant Durr, Bill to 
amalgamate the Great Southern of India and 
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Carnatic Railway Companies, and for enabling 
the amalgamated Company to make agreements 
with the Secretary of State in Council of India; 
and for other purposes, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Grant Durr and Mr. Ayrron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 258.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 24th July, 1873. 


MINUTES.|—Pusiic Brris—First Reading— 
Extradition Act (1870) Amendment * (235). 
Second Reading —Salmon Fisheries (2185) ; 

Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. * (223). 
Committee—Militia (Service, &c.) * (206-237). 
Committee—Report—Steam Threshing Machines* 

(210-239) ; Medical Act Amendment (Univer- 

sity of London) * (214); Exchequer Bonds 
£1,600,000) * (222) ; Treasury Chest Fund * 
fa ; Consolidated Fund, &c. (Permanent 
harges Redemption) * (198); Military Ma- 

noeuvres * (216). 

Report — Conveyancing (Scotland) (227-238) ; 

Petitions of Right (Ireland) * (233). 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (No. 1) * (167), and 
passed. 


SALMON FISHERIES BILL.—(No. 218.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Bill which had come up from 
the Commons, be now read the second 
time, briefly explained its objects. The 
main purpose of the measure was to 
render the existing law more elastic. 
Power would be given to the Home 
Secretary to vary the limits of the fish- 
ing districts. The 40th clause, which 
was the backbone of the measure, would 
enable the conservators of rivers to draw 
up by-laws and to alter the close time 
within certain limits. The by-laws would 
not be valid until approved by the Secre- 
tary of State, who might, if he thought 
fit, order an investigation before grant- 
ing his consent. As the details could be 
better discussed in Committee he did not 
feel it necessary to enter into them on 
this stage. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Earl of Morley.) 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Eart or MALMESBURY gave 
Notice that he would move Amendments 
in Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 227.) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS, 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND moved to 
insert words providing that the Act 
should not come into operation till the 
Ist of January, 1874. The Bill would 
cause a great disturbance in the existing 
mode of land conveyance in Scotland, 
and therefore he thought ‘that a proper 
amount of time should be given to per- 
sons who were in the habit of transact- 
ing land conveyancing business to pre- 
pare for the change about to be made. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not object to the postponement sug- 
gested by the noble Duke. 


Amendment made accordingly. 


Further Amendments made; Bill to 
be read 3* Zo-morrow, and to be printed 
as amended. (No. 238.) 


THE ALBERT AND EUROPEAN ARBI. 
TRATIONS—EX-LORD CHANCELLORS. 


Order of the Day for considsring the 
Commons Amendments to the SuPREME 
Court or JupIcATURE Br, read. 


Lorp CAIRNS: Before proceeding to 
the consideration of these Amendments 
I will ask permission of your Lordships 
to make an explanatory statement upon 
a matter personal to myself, and which, 
I think, had better be kept distinct from 
the merits or demerits of any of the 
Amendments we are about to consider. 
I have said that the statement I wish to 
make is personal to myself; but if it 
were merely personal to myself I am not 
sure that at this period of the Session I 
should have ventured to delay your 
Lordships in proceeding to other busi- 
ness. But the charge or the statement 
to which I am about to refer, although 
personal to myself, conveys also in it that 
which appears to me to be a reflection 
upon the conduct of the legal business of 
your Lordships’ House, and therefore I 
think itis my duty to mention it to your 
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Lordships, and to make the statement 
for which I have asked permission. I 
have yet another reason for taking this 
course. The charge, while referring to 
me, refers also to one whose voice can no 
longer be heard among us to defend him- 
self—I mean my late lamented Friend 
Lord Westbury—and knowing as I do 
the facts of the case, it is my duty on 
behalf of his memory, as well as on my 
own behalf, to call your Lordships’ at- 
tention to the subject which I am about 
to mention. One of the Amendments 
which has been made in the Judicature 
Bill—and on the merits or demerits of 
the Amendment I am not now about to 
say a word—has dealt with the question 
of the relations between those who may 
hereafter be appointed to the office 
of Lord Chancellor and the Appellate 
Court created by the Bill; and a pro- 
vision has been introduced into this Bill 
with regard to the terms upon which 
future Lord Chancellorsshall be expected 
to take and to hold office. The argu- 
ment by which that Amendment was 
pressed by the Prime Minister and the 
Attorney General had reference to cir- 
cumstances connected with myself and 
the late Lord Westbury. The right hon. 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
whom I have just alluded referred to 
some cases in which, under the authority 
of Acts of Parliament, Lord Westbury 
and myself have acted for some time in 
the discharge of a high judicial func- 
tion created by the Acts. As far as I 
am personally concerned, the Acts of 
Parliament were, one connected with the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
and another connected with certain In- 
surance Companies, of which the Albert 
was the head; and the statement made 
was, that my late Friend and myself had 
assumed in our positions as ex-Chancel- 
lors the transaction of that which was 
pene as distinguished from public 
usiness; and the suggestion was, that 
that which was termed private business 
had interfered with the performance of 
what were described as our public 
duties, and that therefore legislation 
upon the subject for the future had be- 
come necessary. The Prime Minister 
and the Attorney General were good 
enough to say that they did not deny the 
perfect right of either my noble Friend 
or myself to act as we had done; but 
they stated that the House of Commons 
had a right to prevent a repetition of 
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that which had been done—or, at all 
events, that they had a right so to guard 
the relations of ex-Chancellors towards 
the public as that the consequences 
which had been suggested should not 
again occur. Of those statements and 
arguments made and urged in the other 
House of Parliament I had no notice— 
if I had such notice, I could possibly, 
through the kindness of some Friends of 
my own who are Members of the House 
of Commons, have laid before the audi- 
ence addressed the facts which Iam now 
about to state to your Lordships. My 
late Friend, Lord Westbury, could not 
have had such notice, for at the time the 
statements were made he was in a condi- 
tion in which notice could not have been 
given to him; and the same circum- 
stances spared him what I cannot but 
think would have been to him the inex- 
pressible pain of being made aware of 
the observations which had been made 
by his Friends upon his course of action. 
I will now state to your Lordships the 
facts which ought to be mentioned with 
reference to this subject. The charge 
divides itself into two portions. In 
the first place, there is the sugges- 
tion that judicial occupations of a pri- 
vate nature were undertaken by Lord 
Westbury and myself; and, in the second 
place, there is the statement that such 
occupations interfered and must inter- 
fere with the duties to be performed by 
us in this House. Let me, therefore, 
lay before your Lordships the short facts 
connected with the first Act of Parlia- 
ment to which I have referred. A few 
years ago, the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway was on the point of col- 
lapse—or I suppose I might say had 
been reduced to a state of insolvency. 
The interests involved in that Com- 
pany were between £17,000,000 and 
£18,000,000 sterling. There were, at 
the time the Act was passed, no less 
than 46 Chancery suits and 78 actions 
at Common Law pending with reference 
to the affairs of the Company; and, in 
addition, there were filed for the con- 
sideration of the Arbitrators appointed 
under the Act of Parliament.79 cases. 
At the time the Act was passed, the large 
revenues of the Company were entirely 
locked up, and whole families were re- 
duced to destitution, because the income 
which they ought to have derived from 
the securities of the Company could not 
be paid. In addition to the Chancery 
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suits which I have mentioned, some 
branches of the Courts, and particularly 
the Chambers, were absolutely blocked 
up and impeded by the magnitude and 
the cumbrousness of the litigation which 
had arisen. Under these circumstances, 
a measure was introduced into Parlia- 
ment, and it was proposed that ‘a special 
tribunal should be created in order to 
deliver the Company from its embar- 
rassments. I have no word to say in 
favour of the policy of special tribunals. 
I have always entertained a very strong 
opinion against their policy, for I look 
upon the creation of special tribunals 
of this kind as a species of reproach 
upon our whole system of judicature. 
That, however, is not the question now 
under consideration. An application was 
made to my noble Friend not now pre- 
sent (the Marquess of Salisbury) and 
myself to act as Arbitrators. The answer 
I made was, that if Parliament conceived 
that I could be performing with advan- 
tage a public duty by undertaking the 
office proposed to be created by the Act, 
and if powers were conferred which ap- 
peared to me to be adequate to rescue 
the Company and those concerned in it 
from the difficulties they were in, I 
should feel myself bound to perform the 
duty which Parliament would thus im- 
pose upon me. I do not know what 
answer my noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) returned, but I presume it 
would be something to the same effect. 
The Act of Parliament was passed and 
— of the most ample and unusual 

ind were conferred upon us. The term 
‘* Arbitrator’ was applied to us by that 
Act; but, in point of fact, the office we 
were asked to undertake was not that of 
Arbitrators at all. I understand an ar- 
bitrator to be a person who by the agree- 
ment of other persons decides disputes 
between them. But there was no agree- 
ment in this case—there was an abso- 
lute, unqualified, and unappealable power 
conferred by the Act upon the Arbitra- 
tors in reference to the whole affairs of 
the Company. They were clothed with 
a power higher than that possessed by 
any Court of Law or Equity in the coun- 
try, and, as I have said, their decisions 
were unappealable and irreversible. I 
repeat that I do not argue with the 
policy of the Act; but the result of its 
working was that the whole of the liti- 
gation which had arisen and had occu- 
pied the Courts to the extent I have 
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mentioned was finally concluded in 18 
months from the time of the passing of 
the Act. I am not unwilling to admit that 
I look with satisfaction upon this result, 
although I question the policy of the 
Act of Parliament under which it was 
attained. I attribute the result mainly 
to the unexampled assistance which [ 
received from my co-Arbitrator in the 
work. What I now want to ask your 
Lordships is, whether it is proper to 
describe the discharge of duties such as 
these as the assumption of private busi- 
ness to the detriment of public duties ? 
I do not wish to argue the question; 
but I will state to your Lordships the 
views which I take of it. I believe the 
duties which under the Act of Parlia- 
ment were imposed upon me, and which 
I performed, were duties which for their 
authority and their sanction, and as re- 
gards their responsibility, were as high 
in their nature and as public, and were 
as much clothed with the whole power 
and force of the Parliament of the coun- 
try, as are the functions performed either 
by the Prime Minister or the Attorney 
General. Now, I pass to the other Act 
of Parliament to which I have referred. 
About five years ago, a huge Assurance 
Company—the Albert—collapsed and 
failed. In that Company were rolled 
up some 20 or more of other Assurance 
Companies. Your Lordships will be 
surprised to hear that the number of 
persons interested in the failure as policy- 
holders was upwards of 23,600, every- 
one of whom either had or might have 
a separate case which he might raise 
and require to have determined. The 
number of shareholders having different 
interests was upwards of 2,000. The 
business of endeavouring to settle the 
affairs of the Company had gone on in the 
Court of Chancery for something like two 
years. It had been found absolutely im- 
possible to arrive at the solution of anyone 
of the various questions which were in- 
volved in the failure. Nothing had been 
got in and nothing had been paid at the 
time I speak of, and at the end of two 
years after the failure the only result of 
the proceedings was the incurring of an 
amount of costs, the magnitude of which 
would startle your Lordships were I to 
mention the figures. In this state of 
things, how came it to be suggested that 
Parliament should create a special and 
exceptional tribunal for dealing with the 
case? Lord Justice James made the 
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following remarks upon the case, and 
those remarks were quoted in Parlia- 
ment as a justification of the Bill : — 


“T considered that as a Vice Chancellor could 
only give a portion of his time to things of that 
kind, it was desirable that Parliament should 
find some means of appointing some special tri- 
bunal which could give the time that was ne- 
cessary and not give merely portions of days 
or portions of weeks. I did not see how it was 
to be worked out under half-a-century, if it 
could be donein thattime. That was really the 
ground on which I proceeded.”’ 

Again, I have nothing to say as to the 
policy upon which Parliament proceeded 
in passing a Bill in conformity with the 
recommendation of this learned Judge. 
I was asked to undertake the office which 
was to be created under the Act. I 
stated that I was not much encouraged 
by my former experience ; but in this 
case too, knowing the extent to which 
the Court of Chancery was blocked up by 
the litigation—knowing, also, the extent 
of the interests which were involved, and 
the amount of misery which was being 
suffered by persons interested—I stated 
that if Parliament thought fit to confer 
upon me the duty of acting upon this 
tribunal, I should feel myself bound to 
accept the duty and perform it to the 
best of my power. Acting on this tri- 
bunal—which the Prime Minister and 
the Attorney General pleasantly de- 
scribe as a piece of private business— 
powers were vested in me which I cer- 
tainly believe were undesirable, for the 
Act of Parliament not only armed me 
with the whole of the powers of the 
Court of Chancery without appeal, but 
gave me in every part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, in every colony, in India, and 
in all Her Majesty’s possessions, all the 
powers of all the Courts in these colonies 
and possessions. I look with some 
surprise upon the magnitude of those 
powers, and I trust I have exercised 
them with care; but I do not think the 
exercise of such powers can be called 
private business. The result is this—I 
am happy to say that at the end of the 4 
first year after the passing of the Act of 
Parliament, the first award, which settled 
almost all the cases in dispute, has been 
made; the second award is on the point 
of being made; every case has been 
heard and disposed of; and the only cir- 
cumstance which prevents the whole pro- 
ceeding being wound up and closed is 
that some assets remain to be got in, and 
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awarded will not come and take it away. 
Let me add one fact. These Acts of Par- 
lament contained clauses contemplating 
the refusal of the persons named, and 
if I had refused the office, Parliament 
has thought fit to declare by these clauses 
that the only persons who could be ap- 
pointed in my place were just the persons 
to whom the objections of the Prime 
Minister and the Attorney General would 
apply as much as to myself—namely, ex- 
Lord Chancellors, Judges of one of the 
Superior Courts, or Members of the 
Judicial Committee. Let me now say . 
a word as to the case in which Lord 
Westbury acted. Subsequently to the 
failure of the Albert, another huge As- 
surance Company, the European, col- 
lapsed, and a similar Bill was intro- 
duced for dealing with its affairs. While 
it was pending Lord Westbury came to 
me and said he had been asked to dis- 
charge the duties which were created 
by the Bill, and he was good enough 
to add that he had declined to do so 
unless he found that I was unwilling 
to undertake these duties. I said it 
was quite impossible for me to under- 
take them, and I begged him earnestly, 
if he found his health and strength 
equal to the task, not to fail to give 
to the public—because it was given to 
the public—the benefit of the assistance 
which he, perhaps, beyond all other 
men could give in such a case. I believe 
it was owing to my strong representa- 
tion that Lord Westbury very reluc- 
tantly undertook to give effect to the 
Act of Parliament. I come now to the 
other question—whether the discharge 
of those duties has interfered with my 
duties in this House. As regards those 
persons who have held the office which 
I have had the honour to hold, I ap- 
prehend there is little doubt as to their 
duties to the public. I hold that, alto- 
gether irrespective of the office which 
I have had the honour to holding, I, as 
a Member of your Lordships’ House, 
and as what is called a Legal Member 
of the House, am bound by my obliga- 
tions to your Lordships to undertake, 
to the best of my poor ability, along 
with my noble and learned Friends, 
the duties of the Appellate Jurisdiction 
of this House; and I hold, again, that, 
irrespective of any office which I have 
had the honour of holding, as a Member 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, when summoned by Her Ma. 
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jesty to attend the Judicial Committee, 
t am bound to attend and offer my ser- 
vices there. But let me now consider 
the charge which was made that the 
functions I have described interfered 
with my duties in the House. The pro- 
ceedings in the case of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 
occurred in 1859. On looking back I 
find that 18 sittings were held by my 
noble Friend and myself in that case, 
and not one of those 18 sittings was 
held upon a day devoted to appellate 
business in your Lordships House. So 
much for that charge. I have also turned 
to the case of the Albert Company. I 
find that 38 sittings were held under the 
Albert Act. Out of these 38 sittings, 
only four were held upon days when 
judicial business was taken in this 
House ; and upon one of those days I 
find that, owing to the meetings being 
at different hours, I was able to sit in 
this House as well as in the Arbitration. 
Thus, out of 56 sittings which occurred 
during five years, three only were held 
upon days when judicial business was 
proceeding here. Your Lordships will 
now be able to judge what degree of 
foundation there was for the statement 
either that the duties undertaken by me 
were private duties, or that they inter- 
fered with my duties in this House. I 
have already stated that I had no notice 
of the statement or the charge—which- 
ever it must be called—made against me 
in the other House of Parliament. I 
must go further. This is a Bill which 
began in your Lordships’ House. It was 
considered here upon the second read- 
ing, and also before a Select Committee, 
upon which there were several Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
scheme of the Bill then was, that future 
Chancellors should have their choice of 
a certain pension if they were willing to 
serve upon the Appellate Court, and of a 
certain other pension if they were un- 
willing to do so. That clause was not 
accepted in the Select Committee, and I 
rather think that the Members of the 
Government concurred in its omission. 
What I have to call your Lordships’ 
attention to, however, though not by 
way of complaint against my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack, is this 
— if the Government were of opinion 
that any functions undertaken by Lord 
Westbury and myself should be made 
the foundation of changes in the Bill, 
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why was not that opinion expressed 
here? Why were not the proposals of 
the Government made here? Why was 
this statement made in ‘‘ another place ?” 
Why were these proposals reserved till 
the last stage of the Bill in ‘‘ another 
place?”? What led to a change in the 
Bill in the other House I do not stay to 
inquire. I have laid the facts before 
your Lordships, and I leave it to your 
Lordships as men of honour to judge 
whether the course adopted in this case 
by the Prime Minister and by the At- 
torney General has been marked by 
courtesy or by justice. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, one thing I cannot help saying, 
and that is, that whatever reason there 
may be for regretting that anything 
should have been said elsewhere which 
could have touched or moved the feel- 
ings of my noble and learned Friend, or 
of the other noble and learned Lord to 
whom he has referred, on one point I 
think your Lordships have no reason 
to feel regret—and that is that my 
noble and learned Friend should have 
had an opportunity of giving so fully 
before your Lordships and before the 
country the facts of this case, and of so 
entirely justifying himself from any 
personal imputation. But I cannot for 
a moment think that any personal im- 
putation was by anyone intended. I 
can assure my noble and learned Friend 
that there was no premeditated idea on 
the part of the Government, or, I will 
undertake to say, on the part of any 
Members of the other House, of casting 
any imputation upon my noble and 
learned Friend or upon Lord Westbury, 
and I am convinced that a desire of 
making such reflections as my noble and 
learned Friend imagines was not the 
groundwork of the change in the Bill 
made in the other House. For reasons 
right or wrong, that change was made 
in the Bill—a particular alteration af- 
fecting the position of future Lord Chan- 
cellors was proposed to be made; and 
it is undoubtedly true that those who ad- 
dressed the House, and to whom reference 
has been made, did refer to the parts 
taken by my noble and learned Friend 
and Lord Westbury in the Arbitrations 
in question, as in their opinion furnish- 
ing some reason why for the future 
those arrangements should be made. 
I feel persuaded that if the whole case, 
as it has been put by my noble and 
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learned Friend, had been before the 
minds of those who, I am convinced, 
then spoke without any premeditation, 
and certainly without any intention of 
casting imputation, no such observations 
would have been made. For my part, 
I do not deem that a sufficient reason 
for what the other House has done with 
regard to that clause; but I am sure 
that nothing that was said was intended 
to cast personal reflections upon those 
who undertook the duties undertaken by 
my noble and learned Friend and Lord 
Westbury under Acts of Parliament. I 
am bound to add that it appears to me 
that when Parliament thought fit to 
create new special Courts with such 
enormous and unprecedented powers, it 
was totally impossible that any persons 
should be entrusted with those powers 
except learned men who had the greatest 
judicial experience, and who, from the 
public opinion of their capacity, as well 
as of their virtue, might obtain the con- 
fidence of the country in the exercise of 
such extraordinary powers. If those 


Acts were to pass at all, it was an in- 
dispensable condition that some such 
men as my noble and learned Friend 
and Lord Westbury, if they could be 


prevailed upon to undertake those 
duties, should discharge them. They 
did undertake those duties under the 
direct cognizance of both branches of 
the Legislature — if I do not mistake 
they were named in the Bills. I am 
quite sure, therefore, your Lordships 
did not need the assurance of my noble 
and learned Friend that it was from a 
sense of public duty and nothing else 
that he and Lord Westbury undertook 
those duties. I should not satisfy my 
own conscience in this matter, or do full 
justice to my noble and learned Friend, 
if I did not also tell your Lordships that 
when one of those Bills—I am not quite 
sure which—was in the House of Com- 
mons, a Member of that House commu- 
nicated with me upon the subject of the 
propriety of such duties being under- 
taken by a person who had filled the 
office of Lord Chancellor; and what I 
said to him and to other persons was, 
that I did not feel it consistent with my 
duty to deprive the promoters of those 
Bills of the services of men competent 
to discharge those duties; and that 
in my opinion only men of the highest 
judgment inthe country, if they were 
free from other engagements, could dis- 
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charge those duties. I declined, there- 
fore, to take any part in opposing that 
Bill, and I may have been, in some 
degree, responsible for the decision of 
some other Members of the Legislature 
not to oppose it. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL. 
COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS. 


(Commons’ Amendments, 234.—The page 
and line of these Amendments refer to 
Bill No. [154.] as first printed by the 
Commons. ) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I now 
pass from this subject to address to your 
Lordships a few-words in moving that 
your Lordships do take into considera- 
tion the Commons’ Amendments to this 
Bill. So far as I am concerned, it is 
my intention to propose some conse- 
quential or corrective changes in those 
Amendments, but not to propose any- 
thing of importance which would inter- 
fere with what the House of Commons 
has done. Upon those matters it is not 
necessary now to trouble your Lordships 
in detail; but on one important point 
I have undertaken to propose to your 
Lordships an addition to the Amend- 
ments of the House of Commons, which 
I hope and believe will tend to pro- 
duce a general agreement among your 
Lordships on a matter of great im- 
portance, which otherwise might be a 
subject of no slight division of opinion. 
It will be in your Lordships’ recollection 
that when the Bill was introduced, the 
18th clause, which authorizes Her Ma- 
jesty if she think fit to constitute a new 
Court of Appeal, to hear those Appeals 
which now go to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, did not extend to 
appeals from the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
I stated to your Lordships at the time, 
on more than one occasion, the reason 
which had led me to make that ex- 
ception. The subject was one of great 
and increasing importance, and had re- 
ceived a good deal of public considera- 
tion; and I was apprehensive that if I 
proposed by the Bill to deal with these 
ecclesiastical appeals the Bill would be 
overweighted and its success might be 
endangered. I stated at the same time 
to your Lordships that my own indi- 
vidual opinion was not opposed to a 
transfer of such appeals to the new 
Court of Appeal, but that I thought it 
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better on that subject to defer as much 
as possible to the general opinion of the 
clergy and laity of the Church, and 
more particularly to the right rev. Pre- 
lates who sit on that bench. No change 
in that respect was made in the Bill 
before it left your Lordships’ House; but 
afterwards there appeared to be a greater 
degree of concurrence of opinion than 
had been expected in favour of a transfer 
of these appeals to the new Court of 
Appeal. Some Members of the right 
rev. Bench were known to be in favour 
of it. And here I cannot but refer to 
the loss your Lordships have so lately 
sustained by the death of that great and 
illustrious ornament of the right rev. 
Bench, the Bishop of Winchester, who 
in so lamentable a manner has been 
taken from us, and the authority of 
whose name I believe will grow in lustre 
and strength during the lapse of years. 
That right rev. Prelate-was one of those 
who were favourable to this change. It 
is not for me to say to what extent his 
opinion is shared by other Members of the 
right rev. Bench. I know, however, that 
some did not concur in that opinion when 
the Bill left your Lordships’ House, but 
‘‘elsewhere”’ there appeared to be so 
general a concurrence of opinion in favour 
of the transfer of ecclesiastical appeals 
tothe new Court of Appeal that the House 
of Commons has thought fit to send up 
the Bill with an Amendment excluding 
the exception which was in the Bill when 
it left your Lordships’ House, and adding 
certain words directing in what manner 
a sentence of suspension or deprivation 
on any clerk shall be pronounced. An 
increased degree of public attention has 
since been directed to this matter; and 
I think it is tolerably clear that a con- 
siderable portion of the members of the 
Established Church, as well as some 
of the most distinguished Members on 
the right rev. Bench, are dissatisfied 
with the clause in the shape in which 
it has come back *o your Lordships’ 
House. I have been anxious to arrive 
at a course which may avoid the future 
agitation of this subject, and so pre- 
vent its being brought forward at a 
future time when circumstances might 
not be so advantageous for finally set- 
tling the question as they are at present. 
Under these circumstances I entered into 
communication with the most rev. Pre- 
late whose sentiments I knew to be 
opposed to the Amendment introduced 
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into the clause in the other House, in 
order to see whether some safeguards 
could not be introduced into the Bill 
which, in the judgment of your Lord- 
ships, might be necessary to prevent the 
measure from operating in such a man- 
ner as to forfeit the confidence of the 
clergy of the Established Church in the 
new Court of Appeal. I have suc- 
ceeded in arriving at something like an 
agreement with the most rev. Prelate, 
and—as I understood from him—with a 
considerable number of his right rey. 
Colleagues on the subject; and at the 
proper time I shall move the following 
Amendment :— 

“The Court of Appeal, when hearing any Ap- 
eals in Ecclesiastical Causes which may be re- 
erred to it in manner aforesaid, shall be consti- 

tuted of such and so many of the Judges thereof, 
and shall be assisted by such assessors, being 
Archbishops or Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land, as Her Majesty, by any general rules made 
with the advice of the Judges of the said Court, 
or any five of them (of whom the Lord Chan- 
cellor shall be one) and of the Archbishops and 
Bishops who are members of Her Majesty's 
Privy Council, or any two of them (and which 
general rules shall be made by Order in Council) 
may think fit to direct.’ 

I think that that Amendment will accom- 
plish the two main objects which your 
Lordships are likely to have in view— 
namely, first to prevent any accidental 
weakness in the constitution of the 
Court for each particular cause, and, 
secondly, to prevent what would be still 
worse — the suspicion that the Court 
might be constituted in such a way 
as to give it a bias one way or the 
other. The possibility of the im- 
partiality of the Court being suspected 
would be almost as bad as the reality. 
The rules which under this Amendment 
Her Majesty in Council will have power 
to make will provide that the Court shall 
be constituted of a considerable number 
of Judges, and at the same time that 
they shall be taken in such order as 
to prevent any degree of distrust or 
suspicion arising with regard to the se- 
lection of the Judges for the hearing of 
any particular appeal. It is also proposed 
by the Amendment to retain the advan- 
tage of the assistance of some Arch- 
bishop or Bishops of the Church of 
England, to be selected in such manner 
as the Order in Council shall direct, 
and who, not sitting as Judges, but as 
‘Assessors merely, shall give such assist- 
ance and advice as may be necessary to 
the Judges, for whose judgments, how- 
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ever, they they are in no way to be 
responsible. Under this arrangement, 
the Judges will be saved from the risk 
of falling into error on technical matters 
which, if not avoided, might possibly 
lead to consequences unintended and 
unforeseen. In order that the two great 
interests of the laity and clergy may have 
due influence in the consideration of these 
rules, and in advising Her Majesty as to 
how they should be framed, the Amend- 
ment proposes that a certain number of 
the Judges of the Court and also not less 
than two of the Episcopal Members of 
the Privy Council shall concur in ad- 
vising Her Majesty what those rules 
shall be. I hope that this proposal will 
meet with your Lordships’ approval, and 
that it will lead to a satisfactory settle- 
ment of this part of the question. I 
now beg to move that your Lordships 
proceed to the consideration of the Com- 
mons’ Amendments to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the said Amendments 
be now considered.” —( Zhe Lord Chan- 
cellor.) 


Lorp REDESDALE, who had given 
Notice to move that the consideration of 
the Amendments made by the House of 
Commons be deferred for three months, 
said, he desired, in the first place, to 
remind their Lordships of the course he 
had taken with respect to this measure 
since its introduction by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. With- 
out for a moment pretending to look at 
this matter from its strictly legal aspect, 
he should confine his remarks to the 
effect the surrender of their Appellate 
Jurisdiction would have upon the cha- 
racter of their Lordships’ House. In 
his opinion the House had no right to 
surrender a jurisdiction which was one 
of vital importance, not only to them- 
selves, but to the interests of the people 
at large. The opinion he was now put- 
ting forward was not a new one—it had 
been long entertained by competent 
judges of what concerned the character 
of that House. In speaking on the sub- 
ject at the time of the contest that arose 
between the two Houses with respect to 
the Appellate Jurisdiction of that House, 
the great Lord Shaftesbury had said— 
‘Your judicature is the life and soul of 
the dignity of the Peerage of England.” 
In his (Lord Redesdale’s) opinion that 
dignity could not be given up without 
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impairing in -an important degree the 
position of their House; for if the 
House admitted that it was unfit to dis- 
charge the judicial duties it had so long 
performed efficiently, it might be held 
to have declared itself unequal to dis- 
charge its other duties, and it must fall 
in the. estimation of the public. The 
Appellate Jurisdiction of the two sister 
Kingdoms had been delegated to the 
House by the Acts of Union, and he 
believed that very serious results might 
flow from any successful attempt to 
transfer that jurisdiction to a new Court. 
He had not brought forward this matter 
with a party object; nor had he had 
any communication with any Leader 
either on the one side or the other— 
in fact, he anticipated as much opposition 
from the noble Lords who sat behind 
him as he did from those who sat on the 
opposite benches. The Amendment he 
proposed commenced by stating that— 

“Tt was now admitted by the promoters of 
the Bill that there should be only one Court 
of Ultimate Appeal for the United Kingdom ;” 
but when he had proposed a Resolution 
to that effect on the 2nd of May, it was 
opposed by the Government, and was 
rejected in that House by a majority of 
38 to 13. Their Lordships knew what 
had occurred afterwards in the other 
House. Her Majesty’s Government, on 
Notice being given of the intention of a 
Member of the House of Commons to 
move to amend the Bill by introducing 
into it words to transfer the Scotch and 
Irish Appellate Jurisdiction from their 
Lordships’ House to the new Court of 
Appeal, had, even without waiting until 
the question had been discussed, ac- 
ceded at once to the proposition. His 
Resolution went on to declare that— 

“ As it was uncertain whether any such Court 
could be newly constituted in England which 
would give the same satisfaction to Scotland 
and Ireland which it was admitted that that 
House had afforded, it was inexpedient, without 
allowing time for further inquiry, to pass a 
Bill which established a separate Court of Ulti- 
mate Appeal for England, and must therefore 
render a repeal of the settlement under the Acts 
of Union necessary, if the appeals from those 
countries were to be transferred to that Court, 
the formation of which would justify Scotland 
and Ireland in desiring to have separate Courts 
of Ultimate Appeal in their own capitals, if 
they were no longer allowed to come to that 
House.” 

It was universally admitted that the 
Appellate Jurisdiction of that House was 
satisfactory to the people of Scotland 
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and Ireland; and when that was the 
case, why, he should ask, should it be 
altered? He had heard no argument 
why their Lordships should give up a 
jurisdiction which had been so satisfac- 
torily exercised. It was admitted that 
the House had exercised its jurisdiction 
efficiently, and it might be still further 
improved by the introduction of certain 
high legal officers in this country into 
the House, and it might be, also, in 
certain instances, of high legal officers 
from Ireland and Scotland, so that as 
good an appellate tribunal as could be 
had might be secured in that way. He 
regretted that an Amendment which he 
had proposed, that where a further hear- 
ing should, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of his noble Friend behind him 
(Lord Cairns) be considered necessary, 
it should be referred to this House, had 
been rejected. A third hearing might 
in some instances be highly desirable, as 
in those cases in which the decision of 
the first Court had been reversed, and 
there was nearly a balance of opinion 
among the Judges of the Appellate 
Court, and why should not such hearings 
be before their Lordships’ House? If 
that Amendment had been adopted the 
ultimate appeal in England would have 
been reserved to the House of Lords 
without any interference with the general 
provisions of the Bill. He hoped that, in 
any future arrangement which might be 
made with respect to the constitution of 
a final Court of Appeal for all the three 
Kingdoms, that House would still be 
allowed to exercise a jurisdiction which 
it had shown itself perfectly competent 
to discharge. As to the proposal imme- 
diately before the House, asking their 
Lordships’ assent to the Amendments 
made in the Bill by the House of Com- 
mons, he would observe that it was not 
right at the end of July that the House 
should be asked to consider a long list 
of Amendments in a Bill which had been 
sent back to it two days ago. That 
was not a satisfactory mode of proceed- 
ing in dealing with a measure consti- 
tuting a High Court of Judicature as 
well as a Court of Ultimate Appeal, and 
he, for one, could not see what would 
be lost by postponing the settlement of 
the question for another year. Indeed, 
great advantage would, in his opinion, 
result from postponement, for the pro- 
posals contained in the Bill would 
undergo examination during the Recess, 
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and a more complete and satisfacto 
measure would in all probability be the 
result. If their Lordships were to dis- 
sent from the Commons’ Amendments — 
in any important respect, that House 
might, when the Bill went back, insist 
on their Amendments; and how, he 
should like to know, could the question 
be fairly discussed when the Bill was 
returned to their Lordships, perhaps at 
the close of another week ? 


Moved, To leave out from (“ That’’) tothe end 
of the Motion for the purpose of inserting the 
following words: (“As it is now admitted by 
the promoters of the Bill that there should be 
only one Court of Ultimate Appeal for the 
United Kingdom, and as it is uncertain whether 
any such Court can be newly constituted in 
England which will give the same satisfaction 
to Scotland and Ireland which it is admitted 
that this House has afforded, it is inexpedient, 
without allowing time for further inquiry, to 
pass a Bill which establishes a separate Court of 
Ultimate Appeal for England, and must there- 
fore render a repeal of the settlement under the 
Acts of Union necessary, if the appeals from 
those countries are to be transferred to that 
Court, the formation of which will justify Scot- 
land and Ireland desiring to have separate 
Courts of Ultimate Appeal in their own capitals 
if no longer allowed to come to this House ; and 
it is therefore expedient that the consideration 
of the Amendments made by the House of Com- 
mons be deferred for three months.”)—(The 
Chairman of Committees.) 


Tue ArcupisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he desired to say a few words on 
the particular point to which the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack had 
made special reference in connection 
with the Amendments which had been 
introduced into the Bill in the House 
of Commons. The Bill came back to 
their Lordships in a very different state 
from that in which it had left them. 
His noble and learned Friend had been 
good enough to place him on the Select 
Committee to which the Bill had been re- 
ferred simply because one of the clauses 
had reference to ecclesiastical matters: 
and after the fullest consideration it was 
resolved both in that Committee and in 
the House itself that ecclesiastical mat- 
ters had better not be mixed up with a 
general measure of this kind. Hecould 
not help thinking that his noble and 
learned Friend had exercised a wise dis- 
cretion when he avoided the somewhat 
extended range of ecclesiastical law and 
the thorny paths into which those who 
discussed that law would be likely to 
lead the House. It had turned out, 
however, that others had rushed in 
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where a Lord Chancellor feared to tread, 
and he was very much afraid that those 
who had so rushed in did so without that 
full consideration and understanding of 
the subject which its importance de- 
manded. His noble and learned Friend 
was entitled to his personal thanks for 
his courtesy in consulting him on the 
subject of the Amendment which he in- 
tended to move; but he felt himself in 
some difficulty with regard to it, because 
he and those who held similar views on 
the question had been driven, as it were, 
into acorner. He had never been more 
surprised than when he learnt that be- 
fore dinner on a day in July, when men’s 
minds were naturally occupied with other 
thoughts besides those of the constitu- 
tion of the Church of England, a sudden 
change had been made in the Bill, which 
was of such importance that a very emi- 
nent lawyer had declared in print that 
the introduction of that change alto- 
gether destroyed the Royal Supremacy 
in the Church in this land, and de- 
stroyed at the same the character of the 
Court of Appeal as belonging to a tri- 
bunal which was henceforward to have 
the highest cognizance in ecclesiastical 
matters. When he heard that, he con- 
fessed he felt more surprise than he 
could well express. He felt that in that 
matter they were almost in the condition 
of persons who were run off with in an 
express train, and did not know what in 
the world was to happen next. A right 
hon. Friend of his in the Lower House 
had communicated to him what had oc- 
curred there while he was at dinner. 
Immediately after he returned home, he 
received a letter from the Prime Minis- 
ter. ‘‘Of course,” he said to himself, 
“it must be a letter desiring to be made 
acquainted with my opinion and that of 
the Episcopal Bench in a matter which 
at all events very materially alters the 
constitution of the Church of these 
realms.’’ Well, when he opened it, the 
language was, as it always was, cour- 
teous, but it informed him, in plain 
English, that the thing was done. And 
not only that the thing was done, but 
—what surprised him still more—that 
the right hon. Gentleman had consulted 
his Colleagues in the Cabinet on the 
propriety of doing it the day before, 
although no communication whatever 
had passed between the Heads of the 
Church and those who were engaged in 
quietly considering in the Cabinet whe- 
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ther the whole constitution of the Church 
should be altered or not. He did not 
know what was meant by ‘consulting 
one’s Colleagues in the Cabinet ;’’ but it 
was often said that when any Prime 
Minister had a specialty the Members of 
his Cabinet were more or less in the 
position of the Hopha prosopa with which 
they were all familiar in the Greek drama. 
He was therefore much obliged to the 
noble and learned Lord for having so 
far listened to the Episcopal Bench as, 
at all events, to have altered what ap- 
peared to be a total exclusion of the 
ecclesiastical element from the highest 
Court of Appeal in ecclesiastical causes. 
He was not unwilling to accept the mo- 
dified proposal now made, because it 
enabled them probably to get out of a 
great difficulty. He thought, however, 
the mode in which the change was made 
after the Bill had left their Lordships’ 
House was the strongest proof that it 
ought not to have been made, because 
he felt convinced that if a thing of that 
kind was done in such hot haste on so 
important a matter, it could not possibly 
be well done. He understood it was 
said that the unanimous feeling of the 
country was in its favour. Well, he had 
presented a number of Petitions that 
day, all of which were distinctly con- 
demnatory of the course suggested— 
namely, that of excluding the ecclesias- 
tical element from the Final Court of 
Appeal ; and even, in these days of ac- 
celerated communication, it was almost 
impossible to make people aware of what 
was done in Parliament with sufficient 
speed to enable them to be awake to 
what was transacted so hurriedly. He 
was told that a large number of Petitions 
would be placed in his hands to-morrow 
morning to the same effect as those he 
had already presented ; but by to-morrow 
morning the whole thing must neces- 
sarily be over. While, therefore, he was 
thankful for the modification of the pro- 
posal that was to be made, because it 
gave them something where they feared 
they would get nothing, yet he wished the 
country had had a more deliberate oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion on 
that subject. Every clause of the Bill, 
as far as it referred to the Court 


of Appeal, might be viewed in a some- 
what new aspect; because they must 
consider not only whether it was a 
good new Court of Appeal for the cases 
which would come before it from the 
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ordinary civil Courts, but whether it was 
a good Court of Appeal for the eccle- 
siastical matters which were to. be im- 
ported intoit. He did not know whether 
that new Court of Appeal was to be 
divided into a great number of, as it 
were, Committees, and whether they 
might not be so unfortunate, in that 
press of business which had been so 
graphically described as arising in the 
ordinary Courts, as to have their eccle- 
siastical affairs referred, perhaps, to not 
the most important members of that 
appellate tribunal. The writer of the 
pamphlet to which he had alluded stated 
that it was very important that persons 
acquainted with theology should be pre- 
sent, and should take a considerable part 
in the drawing up of its judgments— 
which might relate to such matters as 
the Real Presence in the bread and wine, 
the adoration of the consecrated elements, 
&c. If those most abstruse questions 
were to be brought before the highest 
Court of Appeal, it certainly did seem 
necessary that they should have the as- 
surance that they would have the ablest 
Members of the Court present to hear 
those cases. It was not right that those 
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matters should be decided by a simply 


civil tribunal; but it was not proposed 
even now to decide them by a purely civil 
tribunal. The Court of Delegates, to 
which the present Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council succeeded, was not a 
civil tribunal any more than the Judicial 
Committee, when sitting upon ecclesias- 
tical matters and having the whole 
powers of the Court of Delegates trans- 
ferred to it, became in those cases a civil 
tribunal. The fact that a Court con- 
sisted entirely of laymen was not ren- 
dered thereby a civil tribunal, The 
Court of Arches, which sat in the name 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
presided over solely by laymen. TheCon- 
sistory Court of London, which exercised 
its ecclesiastical powers in the name of 
the Bishop of London, was a distinctly 
Ecclesiastical Court, and was presided 
over by alayman. Their highest Court 
of Appeal would be an Ecclesiastical 
Court still, for it would represent the 
Queen in her ecclesiastical capacity as 
exercising the Supremacy of the Crown ; 
and in that capacity it would be an eccle- 
siastical tribunal. Whether it consisted 
entirely of laymen, or of laymen advised 
by theologians, it would be an ecclesias- 
tical tribunal. He wished that to be 
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distinctly understood ; because he found 
another Amendment in the Bill which 
he did not understand, and although he 
had read the discussions in the other 
House they had not helped him to do so, 
That tribunal was to have all the powers 
of the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council in matters ecclesiastical—those 
powers, descending from the Reforma- 
tion throughout the whole course of the 
administration by the Court of Dele- 
gates, were now to be transferred to this 
Court of Appeal; and yet the most im- 
portant part of the functions of that 
Ecclesiastical Court of Appeal were to 
be taken from it and transferred to the 
Court of Arches. That was, no longer 
was the sentence for degradation or sus- 
pension to be pronounced, as it had 
heretofore been, by this Ecclesiastical 
Court of Appeal; but they were to refer 
to the Court of Arches in order to give 
some sort of authority to the Court which 
was above. That, he thought, was a 
matter which required very serious con- 
sideration. It was proposed to. transfer 
all the powers of the Judicial Committee 
to the new Court of Appeal, and yet, for 
some reasons which he should like to see 
explained, they proposed to deprive it 
of anything which gave it the semblance 
of being an Ecclesiastical Court. Various 
opinions had been expressed by Church- 
men as to the proposed change, but for 
the greater part against handing over to 
a purely civil Court the decision of mat- 
ters purely ecclesiastical. Indeed, one 
gentleman went so far as to declare his 
determination to treat with contempt the 
decision of a civil Court in such cases, 
For his own part, he was opposed to 
that proposal to deprive the last Court 
of Appeal in matters affecting the Church 
of that ancient ecclesiastical character 
which in one sentence the Bill seemed 
to preserve to it and in another to take 
from it. The subject was a very impor- 
tant one. It stirred the feelings of a 
great number of people. It had to do 
with the social and religious life of the 
country, and therefore it would be dis- 
respectful tothe Church and the people 
of England if their Lordships’ House 
were to appear to hurry through a mat- 
ter of such importance with the same 
speed with which it passed a Railway 
Bill. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that one observation made by the most 
rev. Prelate who had just spoken com- 
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pelled him to say a few words in defence 
of a right hon. Friend of his in the 
other House. The most rev. Prelate 
had applied to his right hon. Friend the 
epithet which had become classical. 
[‘‘ What ?”] Well, he never used the 
word himself; but a noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of St. Albans) had, and it 
appeared. to have received the high 
sanction of the most rev. Prelate. 

Tue ArcusisHop or CANTERBURY : 
I said ‘‘ some persons.” 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: The 
most rev. Prelate said that his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hardy) had taken the 
House of Commons by surprise in pro- 
posing his Amendment; but that alle- 
gation was entirely negatived by the 
fact that not only had due Notice been 
given of it, but the subject had been 
debated in their Lordships’ House, and 
the opinions in reference to it of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, of other noble Lords, and of at 
least one Member of the Episcopal Bench 
had been expressed. Eventually it was 
only put aside lest the passing of the 
Bill in the House of Commons should 
be imperilled. Having been proposed 
in the House of Commons, there was an 
obvious reason why the Government 
should accept it without notice to the 
most rev. Prelate—they had only ‘‘ Hob- 
son’s choice” in the matter—if they had 
not accepted it they would simply have 
been beaten, for the unanimous opinion 
of the House of Commons—Conserva- 
tive, Liberal, and Radical—was in favour 
of the change. And, perhaps, one rea- 
son why the Amendment was so speedily 
accepted was to be found in the phe- 
nomenon that during the discussion in 
either House no speaker rose to defend 
the composition of the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council with the excep- 
tion of the two most rev. Prelates. They 
sat absolutely alone. Except the two 
most rev. Prelates, the tribunal seemed 
to have no adherents. But the most 
rev. Prelate said that the clergy were 
in favour of it, and that he had pre- 
sented numerous Petitions. Did he for- 
get the petition which had been presented 
against it to the Lower House of Con- 
vocation. 

Tue ArcusisHop or CANTERBURY : 
That petition expressed the opinion of 
individual clergymen—not that of the 
Lower House of Convocation as a 
body. 
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expressed the opinions of 38 representa- 
tive members of the Province of Canter- 
bury, and no counter opinion whatever 
was expressed. He did not propose to 
follow the most rev. Prelate into a tech- 
nical legal discussion in reference to this 
change. In his opinion, it was not the 
case that the Court of Delegates was 
composed of spiritual persons. It was 
composed of persons, lay or clerical, at 
the will of the Sovereign—and, as a 
matter of fact, he believed the Court of 
Delegates had sat only four times from 
the Reformation down to the present 
day in order to decide cases relating to 
Church discipline. He trusted that the 
provision suggested by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack would 
tend to the attainment of the end he had 
in view—namely, the furnishing of the 
best information to the Court of Appeal 
on ecclesiastical subjects. Whether it 
would do so or not, would depend in a 
great measure on the mode in which 
the new rules were framed. For his 
part, he could have wished that the 
power of summoning Assessors had been 
extended beyond the Episcopal Bench to 
all divines, because it was obvious that 
the gift of ecclesiastical learning did not, 
any more than that of reading or writ- 
ing, come by nature. Still less did it 
come by virtue of official position. There 
had been, and there were Prelates dis- 
tinguished by learning of all kinds— 
there had been, and there were Prelates 
distinguished for that abstruse branch 
of knowledge, canon and ecclesiastical 
law. But it did not follow that because 
a man was a Bishop, therefore he was a 
man of such attainments. Bishops were 
chosen for a variety of reasons—exalted 
piety, personal influence, successful ad- 
ministration of a parish ; but they might 
not have the least capacity for giving 
information to Judges as to questions 
of ecclesiastical law. He hoped, there- 
fore, that under the rules to be framed, 
it would be secured that the Assessors to 
be chosen should not only have high 
rank in the Church but also capacity to 
give sound advice to the appellate tri- 
bunal. To assume that a Bishop, be- 
cause he was a Bishop, must therefore 
be versed in ecclesiastical law, was equi- 
valent to assuming that an Admiral, 
because he was an Admiral, was there- 
fore learned in the law of the Court of 
Admiralty. It was, doubtless, inconve- 
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nient to interpolate one debate into the 
middle of another, but he was not the 
first offender; and he could not, without 
some observation, hear the classical term 
by which they now designated each other 
in that House extended to so inoffensive 
a person as Mr. Hardy. The great ob- 
ject to be attained was that henceforth 
no suspicion, just or unjust, of partiality 
should rest on those who occupied the 
position of Judges of Appeal in ecclesi- 
astical causes. He had no doubt what- 
ever that the most rev. Prelates who 
heretofore sat in judgment on these cases 
had honestly endeavoured to dismiss all 
bias from their minds ; but by their office 
and bythe nature of their duties, it tended 
very much to controversy in the Church, 
that a clergyman brought before the 
tribunal of which they formed part should 
see before him men whom he might 
possibly regard as his leading adver- 
saries. No doubt they were very unjust 
in imputing partiality, but the possi- 
bility of such a thing being said was 
almost as bad as if it were really true. 
For the future, however, such a thing 
would be impossible, and the country 
would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the clergy, like other people, would 
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be judged in the last resort by persons 
of learning, who were sure to be well 
advised. He deprecated the proposal of 
the Attorney General that when sentence 
was pronounced by the secular Court it 
should be handed over for execution to 


the spiritual Court below. He could 
understand a spiritual Court delegating 
the execution of its sentences to a secular 
Court; but the course which had been 
followed in this case was a curious re- 
versal of the power. He hoped the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack would 
not consider it inconsistent with his pro- 
posal to modify that Amendment, which 
he was sure would not find favour with 
the House. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that nothing 
could be worse for the country than 
over-rapid legislation—namely, legisla- 
tion without giving people adequate 
notice of what was about to be done. 
Such legislation could not be justified 
on the ground that everybody must ap- 
prove what was done, for the first object 
should be to make the country perfectly 
aware of the course it was intended to 
take. Now, with regard to ecclesiastical 
appeals, he regretted that means were 
not taken to put deliberately before the 
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country the course intended to be taken 
by the Government. He could under- 
stand how they had been led into it; but 
he could not help regretting the absence 
of Notice, and he could not agree with 
his noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) that because certain mem- 
bers of Convocation and speakers ‘‘ else- 
where” had all approved a change in a 
particular direction, this was to be taken 
as the general opinion. People who 
wanted a change were the people to 
speak out promptly ; while it was not 
till the proposal was fully placed before 
them that others, who perhaps did not 
want a change, applied their minds to 
it, and expressed an opinion upon it. 
He himself wished for a change as re- 
garded the hearing of ecclesiastical 
appeals. One reason was that at present, 
in any case exciting immense interest 
and stirring to the depths the different 
schools of thought in the Church, the 
body hearing it was necessarily formed 
for that particular purpose. He knew 
as a matter of fact that this had always 
been done in the best possible way and 
with the best possible objects; but it 
was always open to people out-of-doors 
to say that particular men had been 
chosen to hear a particular case. That 
could not be satisfactory; and he be- 
lieved the dissatisfaction rose to a height 
in the present year, when a Gentleman 
for whom he had great respect was ap- 
pointed under the Sign Manual a Mem- 
ber of the Judicial Committze on the 
eve of an important ecclesiastical case. 
He had had no judicial, and he believed 
no forensic experience, but he sat on 
that case; was supposed, rightly or 
wrongly, to have advocated the views of 
one particular side in the question to be 
argued; and as far as he knew had 
never sat upon any other case. Another 
reason for dissatisfaction was, that if it 
was desirable to have a fair representa- 
tion of ecclesiastics as Judges, the actual 
representation—never more than two, 
and often only one—was altogether in- 
sufficient. On the other hand, those who. 
objected to any ecclesiastical element 
were also dissatisfied. The proposal of 
his noble and learned Friend—though 
he was sorry there had not been more 
time to let the public know what was to 
be done—had so much to recommend it 
that he was not prepared to advise their 
Lordships to reject it. As he understood 
it, Her Majesty, as supreme over all 
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causes ecclesiastical and temporal, would 
fix by an Order in Council the number 
of Members of the Supreme Appellate 
Court to hear ecclesiastical cases, and 
would prescribe who were to hear them, 
so that the Court would not be composed 
for every particular case. The proposal 
also secured an ecclesiastical element in 
the most desirable form. The advice 
and instruction of highly - cultivated 
minds were required on matters of 
phraseology and more important points, 
and such persons would give by private 
communications to the lay Members that 
assistance of which they always stood in 
need. He did not agree with his noble 
Friend that there should be an indis- 
criminate power of summoning divines, 
for that would lead again to the error 
of a Court ad hoc. An Order in Council 
could not prescribe what divines were 
permanently to act as Assessors, whereas 
it was easy to prescribe the number of 
Bishops who were to act. As to the 
proposal of the noble Lord ( Lord 
Redesdale), he was disappointed with 
some of the changes made a the House 
of Commons in the position of the Court 
to which their Lordships were willing to 
surrender their Appellate Jurisdiction, 
but he was not without hopes that some 
of these matters might yet be adjusted, 
and entertaining such hopes he could 
not at this stage support a Motion which 
would preclude the opportunity for such 
Amendments. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he regretted the declaration just made 
by his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Cairns), for the Bill had come back 
from the other House at such a late 

eriod, and the Amendments that had 

een made were so important, that he 
thought further time ought to be allowed 
for their consideration. The House 
had wandered into a discussion as to 
ecclesiastical appeals, but the present 
question was whether the Commons’ 
Amendments should be considered. He 
had had great difficulty in making up 
his mind on this point, one reason being 
that it was a great legal question, and 
that a layman must hesitate to express 
an opinion on points which might be of 
a technical nature. The matter, however, 
concerned the honour, dignity, and in- 
terests of the House, and therefore con- 
cerned the country which had committed 
these to their charge. Great, moreover, 
as might be the force of legal authority 
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arrayed in favour of the Bill, both in 
its first and last stages in this House, 
he believed that in the searching criti- 
cism it had undergone in “another 
place,”’ not a single lawyer except the 
legal Members of the Government could 
fairly be said to have supported it. 
The measure, too, had come back largely 
altered, and owing to the pressure of 
time had not been printed in the usual 
form; for instead of red ink showing 
what had been altered and expunged, 
their Lordships had nothing but the 
original Bill and the Bill as it left the 
Commons, with pages of close print, 
containing the alterations; and it was 
difficult for all but the most acute minds 
to ascertain the exact position of the 
matter. Some of the changes were very 
extensive, and the noble Lord’s argu- 
ment that they wanted a little more time 
fully to consider the question was 4 
reasonable one. There was one objec- 
tion which he entertained to the Bill as 
altered he desired to express to the 
House—it was, that that which was, no 
doubt, a very high-class Court of Ap- 
peal had been converted into a Court of 
an inferior nature to that proposed by 
this House. Was it for such a Court 
that their Lordships gave up so large a 
portion of their jurisdiction? The next 
point on which he wished to touch was 
the question of the salaries to be paid 
to the Judges. The salaries represented 
the value which the State set upon the 
services rendered. Their Lordships 
would remember that the salaries origi- 
nally contemplated were £7,000; but 
when the Bill left their Lordships’ 
House the salaries were fixed at £6,000 
per annum; the House of Commons, 
however, had made a still further re- 
duction, and it had come back with the 
amount reduced to £5,000. But this 
was not the whole question. When a 
Committee sat to inquire into and con- 
sider this very question, the decision 
arrived at was that £6,000 per annum 
would be a very fair minimum salary 
to fix for the Judges appointed in the 
new Courts to be constituted ; but this 
recommendation had been disregarded 
in ‘another place,” when Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, a strong supporter of the Go- 
vernment, expressed his opinion that if 
the House of Commons, with unwise 
ee reduced the salaries of the 

embers of the Court of Appeal to 


£5,000 per annum, the House of Lords 
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would be well entitled to refuse to pass 
a Bill containing such a_ proposal. 

‘* Order ! ¢ He would not refer fur- 
ther to the debate in ‘‘ another place,” 
but would be content with quoting Mr. 
Harcourt’s opinion. He was aware that 
it might be urged that the salaries of 
the paid Members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council were £5,000 
a-year ; but he would remind their Lord- 
ships of the fact that it was not very 
easy to obtain such Members at such a 
rate of payment. They were not to take 
individual cases in dealing with such a 
question as this. It might be possible 
now to induce lawyers of eminence to 
accept the positions with that rate of re- 
muneration attached to them; but he 
very much doubted whether such a state 
of things would long continue. The 
truth was that in this, as in other re- 
spects, Her Majesty’s Government were 
actuated by a spirit of parsimony in 
small things and of extravagance in 
matters of greater moment. It must 
not be forgotten that parsimony in the 
matter of salaries paid to Judges meant 
a lowering of the whole judicial standard; 
because it was not to be expected that 
men of the highest character and legal 


ability would accept laborious duties with 
a niggardly scale of payment attached 


thereto. There was another and more 
serious objection to this branch of the 
measure as it had come back to their 
Lordships’ House. Clause 13 had for 
its marginal note the words “ Pension 
of Lord Chancellor,” but, instead of 
these words, the note should have read, 
‘“‘ The future status of the retiring Lord 
Chancellor,” for the clause provided that 
no pension should be granted in future 
unless the retiring Lord Chancellor signi- 
fied in writing his willingness to serve as 
an additional Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peal, or unless he should have served 10 
years as Chancellor or 15 years first as 
Chancellor and then as Judge. Let them 
consider the position in which this would 
place the Lord Chancellor. An ex-Chan- 
cellor had been the highest officer in the 
State, the head of the law, the Keeper 
of the Sovereign’s conscience, and the 
embodiment, may be, of some of the 
finest passages in English history; yet 
it was proposed henceforward to put 
him under the lowered and degraded 
conditions contemplated by the clause to 
which he was referring. If he left his 
argument at this point he believed he 
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would have made out a sufficient case in 
support of his contention; but he had a 
further and still stronger objection to 
urge. This Bill came back to their 
Lordships’ House as an avowed instal- 
ment of some future measure, and he 
most earnestly objected to any such 
course. It was true that the House of 
Commons had given up the position they 
took in reference to the Irish and Scotch 
appeals; but what security was there 
that if the Bill passed this Session in its 
present form, an attempt would not be 
made next Session to resume the posi- 
tion from which they had tempo- 
rarily retired? The effect of taking u 
again the question of Irish and Scotch 
appeals, and dealing with them in the 
manner suggested in “another place,” 
would, in his opinion, be to lower, 
what ought to be an Imperial tribunal 
to the level of a provincial Court. An 
hon. Member of the House of Commons 
who was supposed to represent the Home 
Rule party in Ireland, had stated very 
significantly that the Irish people would 
not be satisfied with the measure in its 
present form, and he therefore strongly 
deprecated the taking of a course which 
could possibly stir up a fresh source of 
contention and bitterness on the other 
side of the Channel. Their Lordships 
had already made great concessions to 
Ireland, and had obtained small thanks 
for it—the fate as a rule of those who 
made surrenders to a majority—and he 
urged that no further similar concessions 
should be made at the present time. One 
of the most remarkable men who ever sat 
in that House made a speech nearly 200 
years ago, in which he put with great 
force the point he was now urging. 
Lord Shaftesbury said— 


“ This matter is no less than your whole judi- 
cature ; and your judicature is the life and soul 
of the dignity of the Peerage in England; you 
will ouislie grow burdensome if you grow use- 
less. You have now the greatest and most use- 
ful end of Parliaments principally in you, which 
is not to make new laws, but to redress grie- 
vances and to maintain the old landmarks.’— 
[ Parl. Hist. iv. 793.] 

Their Lordships should beware, at all 
events, of acting hastily in this matter. 
He did not ask them to insist upon Pri- 
vilege. The question of Privilege had 
been disposed of, and Privilege, like 
Prerogative was a dangerous weapon. 
He did not ask their Lordships to retract 
what they had once done, because the 
question which had arisen was a new 
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one. He did not ask them to reject 
the Bill—he merely asked them to give 
it a little further consideration. If, in 
consequence of the Government running 
their Lordships into this corner, the in- 
direct result of the Motion was the failure 
of the Bill, the fault was theirs. Like 
the most rev. Prelate, he deprecated hot 
and unstatesmanlike haste in this matter. 
Their Lordships were fully entitled to 
take time and consider this large ques- 
tion as a whole ; not piecemeal, for it was 
a question which involved the rights and 
powers of the House, and that which was 
of even greater importance—the trusts 
and duties for which it was responsible 
to the people of this country. 

Lorp HATHERLEY said, there were 
two points on which he wished to ad- 
dress a very few words to their Lord- 
ships. One was the change made in the 
Bill as to ecclesiastical appeals ; the other 
was the recommendation that their Lord- 
ships should postpone the measure for 
another year—a course which would, in 
his opinion, be attended with inconceiv- 
able mischief to the country. Upon the 
first point he shared the opinion of the 
most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) that it was desirable that the 
construction and powers of the new Court 
should not be open to misconception or 
misunderstanding, and that it should be 
made perfectly clear that though pre- 
sided over by lawyers it was still an Ec- 
clesiastical Court of Appeal for ecclesi- 
astical causes. He should therefore pre- 
fer to omit the provision that where sus- 
pension or deprivation might ensue as a 
consequence of their judgment, the Court 
should hand over that part of the case to 
the Court of Arches. Such a provision 
would lead to the inference that the new 
Court of Appeal was not an Ecclesiasti- 
eal Court—which it undoubtedly would 
be. The character of a Court did not 
depend upon the profession of the 
Judges. Down to the reign of James I. 
the Court of Chancery was, more fre- 
quently than not, presided over by an 
ecclesiastic, but that did not make the 
Court of Chancery an Ecclesiastical Court. 
Again, the fact that Lord Stowell, Dr. 
Lushington, and other laymen presided 
in the Court of Arches did not make 
that a lay or civil Court. The question 
in all such cases was not ‘‘ Who are the 
Judges?’”’ but ‘‘ Under what authority 
do they sit?’? Ever since the Reforma- 
tion the Crown, being supreme in all 
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causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
united in itself both functions, and con- 
ferred these two functions upon the 
various Courts by which it was repre- 
sented. As it had been pointed out in 
an able publication by Mr. Fremantle, 
casés had occurred in which not a single 
ecclesiastic had sat in the Court of Dele- 
gates upon appeals coming to them from 
the Court of Arches. But that fact did 
not make the Court of Delegates the less 
an Ecclesiastical Court; and there was 
no doubt that the new Court of Appeal, 
when sitting upon appeals from the 
Court of Arches, would be to all intents 
and purposes an Ecclesiastical Court, 
possessing powers of suspension and de- 
privation, and all other powers incidental 
to an Ecclesiastical Court. Within his 
own experience the Judicial Committee 
had exercised the painful duty of sus- 
pending a clergyman for disobeying the 
order of the Court, and as a process for 
compelling obedience. They looked into 
the authorities in that case, and found 
that the Judicial Committee sat under 
the authority of a statute which gave 
them all the powers of the Court of De- 
legates—a Court which constantly exer- 
cised the power of suspending and de- 
priving clergymen; and that power 
would clearly be transferred to the new 
tribunal. As to the postponement of the 
Bill, he would remind their Lordships 
that the question had been under dis- 
cussion for years past; that their Lord- 
ships themselves had resigned their 
Appellate Jurisdiction as regarded Eng- 
land; and that the whole community 
were looking forward anxiously to the 
establishment of a new appellate tri- 
bunal. Why were their Lordships to 
delay the establishment of such a tri- 
bunal for England, because it was pos- 
sible that hereafter Scotland and Ireland 
might also desire to resort to it? The 
Bill as it stood would not take effect till 
November in next year, and if it were 
delayed till next Session the new Ap- 

ellate Court would not be formed till 

ovember two years. Their Lordships 
had been told that the object of the new 
Court was to get rid of double appeals ; 
but a still more cogent reason was, that 
the House of Lords were not a Court 
sitting continuously, like other Courts of 
Judicature, and that their Lordships de- 
pended for the hearing of a upon 
very precarious assistance. The decisions 
in appeal cases were really the decisions, 
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not of the House of Lords, but of what 
might be termed a small Committee of 
the House, subject to the risks of illness 
and death; and one instance of the pre- 
cariousness of this assistance had just 
occurred in the removal by death of a 
noble and learned Lord who had ap- 
peared till recently to be stronger and 
more vigorous than he (Lord Hatherley) 
was, and whose valuable services had 
been lost to the House by a singularly 
rapid and unexpected illness. At such 
a time, and after this illustration of the 
risks which were run in the present con- 
stitution of the Appellate Court, he ap- 
pealed to their Lordships no longer to 
disappointthe expectationsof thecountry, 
which had been looking forward to this 
Bill with a rare unanimity. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
it was most unfair to their Lordships 
that they should be called upon in the 
last days of the Session to consider new 
points that had been raised in the other 
House, on which the public mind had 
not yet been formed, and as to which it 
was impossible to say what direction 
opinion would take. This was not now 
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an entire measure. Their Lordships had 
discussed an English Court of Appeal ; 


the other House had been discussing an 
Imperial Court of Appeal. It did not 
follow that what was good for the one 
was good for the other. Their object 
should be to establish sueh a Court 
as should carry the greatest weight in 
the feelings and opinions of men. The 
superstructure their Lordships were now 
asked to sanction would have too narrow 
a basis. It might seem presumptuous 
in a layman to discuss the question— 
but was it not one of the essential ele- 
ments of the highest Court of Appeal, 
that as much as possible it should con- 
sist of the same persons—and of a small 
number of persons, whose opinions should 
not vary from time to time, and whoshould 
be of higher attainments and higher 
authority than both those who appeared 
before them and, if possible, those from 
whose judgments appeal was brought? 
On all these points the Bill would lower 
the position of our highest Court of Ap- 
peal. If it was one of the heaviest charges 
against the existing system, that pos- 
sibly the decisions of the House of Lords 
and of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council might not always har- 
monize; what must it not be when 
there would be practically five Courts, 
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each supreme, and with such very vary- 
ing elements—Irish, Scotch, Colonial, 
Indian? Further, it would lower the 
position of the Chancellor. As a Mem- 
ber of the House of Lords he could not be 
indifferent to that lowering of the dignity 
ofthe Great Seal of England—that Seal, 
to which such a romantic and mysterious 
interest was attached in English history. 
The noble and learned Lord who had just 
spoken (Lord Hatherley) had not shown 
that there was any pressing necessity 
for passing the Bill this Session. One of 
the grounds assigned for depriving the 
House of Lords of its Appellate Juris- 
diction was that its sittings were not 
continuous. But were the sittings of 
the Courts continuous? Their Lordships 
had a vacation of six months, and the 
Courts had a vacation of four months. 
Was the difference between those vaca- 
tions sufficient to justify what was now 
proposed ? As to the insufficient judicial 
strength of the House of Lords, why 
were not the suggestions of the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees 
adopted by which the heads of all the 
Courts would have been made Peers for 
life? He thought no case of urgency 
had been made out for passing the Bill 
at such a period of the Session and should 
vote for the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the noble Earl who had just sat down 
had spoken as if he imagined that the 
Bill as returned to their Lordships would 
transfer Irish and Scotch appeals from 
their Lordships’ House to a new Imperial 
Court for the hearing of English, Irish, 
and Scotch Appeals. The noble Earl 
was completely mistaken. 

Tue Earn or HARROWBY said, 
he knew that was not intended by this 
Bill, but it laid the foundations for 
taking such a course next year. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the arguments of the noble Earl were 
adapted to a case which was not before 
their Lordships. If their Lordships 
should be opposed to a transfer of the 
Scotch and Irish appeals, they would 
have ample opportunity when that trans- 
fer was proposed to consider and reject it ; 
but he could imagine no course more 
likely to have the ultimate effect of 
forcing such a change on their Lord- 
ships, whether they approved it or not, 
than to say that all English appeals 
should be kept as at present, so long as 
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Scotch and Irish appeals were separated 
from English appeals. So far as con- 
cerned the addition of ecclesiastical ap- 
peals, he hoped—and he thought he had 
every reason to hope, from what had 
been said on both sides of the House— 
that the manner in which it was pro- 
posed to modify that alteration would be 
generally acceptable. So far as related 
to the general scheme and arrangements 
of the Bill, and all the important ma- 
chinery provided for the union of Law 
and Equity and the consolidation of the 
judicial powers, hardly any substantial 
alteration had been made by the House 
of Commons in the Bill. In the con- 
stitution of the High Court of Justice, 
only one alteration had been made, and 
that was not by any means of vital 
importance; he referred to the altera- 
tion which confined the judicial func- 
tions of the Lord Chancellor to the Court 
of Appeal. The fact that the salaries 
of the Judges of the Court of Appeal 
had been fixed in the other House at 
£5,000, instead of £6,000 per annum 
—though in strictness their Lord- 
ships had not inserted any amount in 
the Bill, it being the privilege of the 
House of Commons to fix salaries—was 
not a matter which should lead their 
Lordships to reject the measure, although 
they might be of opinion that the larger 
sum should have been determined upon. 
Upon this point he must further remark 
that the Appellate Judges would, in all 
probability, be most often selected from 
experienced Judges in the Courts of 
the First Instance, in which their sala- 
ries were also £5,000 a-year, subject 
to considerable expenses ; and he ven- 
tured to say that those eminent men 
would not be disinclined to accept the 
still higher and less laborious dignity 
of Judge of the Court of Appeal, not- 
withstanding that they would not, beyond 
the saving, in some cases, of circuit ex- 
penses, derive pecuniary benefit from 
the change of position. The cases where 
gentlemen obtaining large emoluments 
at the Bar would refuse to accept the 
dignity in consequence of the reduction 
in the amount of the salary were very 
rare, and might be left out of conside- 
ration. The only other change of im- 
portance which had been made in the 
Bill by the other House was that which 
left it to the discretion of the Crown to 
appoint any three persons besides those 
expressly mentioned, to sit as Judges in 
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the Court of Appeal: whereas in the 
Bill as it passed their Lordships’ House, 
those three additional Judges were to 
be selected from the existing Judges. 
This change, however, was merely in- 
tended to facilitate by greater liberty of 
choice, the working of the Bill. In con- 
clusion, he ventured to remind their 
Lordships that this Bill was the result 
of very careful deliberation, extending 
over many years, that it had been very 
carefully considered in its passage 
through both Houses, and that it was 
now, with but few exceptions, in the 
same form in which it had met with 
their Lordships’ approval. If the mea- 
sure were to be rejected now, the whole 
legal business of the country would be 
thrown into confusion until future legis- 
lation could be had on the subject, and 
no measure which on a future occasion 
their Lordships were likely to pass could 
be expected to be returned to them 
from the House of Commons as little 
altered as the present Bill had been, 
neither was it probable that it would 
come back to their Lordships at an earlier 
period of the Session. 

Viscount MIDLETON desired to 
draw attention to the evidence given 
before the Select Committee, as to 
the great value attached in the Colo- 
nies, and especially in India, to the fact 
that, presumptively, appeals to the 
Privy Council were heard by Her Ma- 
jesty herself, and that the Judicial Com- 
mittee was composed of the ablest of 
Her Majesty’s legal servants. He had 
been so much struck with this statement 
that he had asked many Indian officials 
about it, and they all confirmed it. He 
feared that there would not be equal 
satisfaction with the new Court of Judi- 
cature. Since, however, their Lordships 
had accepted the Bill on the second read- 
ing he felt that he could not at that last 
stage offer any opposition to the mea- 
sure. He regretted that it had not been 
considered and debated at greater length 
when it was before their Lordships on 
the previous occasion. 

After a few words from Lord Denman, 
which were inaudible, 


On Question, That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Motion? their Lordships divided:—Con- 
tents, 61; Not-Contents, 34: Majority 27. 


Resolved in the Affirmative, 
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Clause 5, line 12, leave out (‘The 
Lord Chancellor’), 

Lorp CAIRNS objected tothe Amend- 
ment, pointing out that the effect of it 
would be to deprive the Lord Chancellor 
of that proper status as the head of the 
Chancery Division of the new Court 
to which his position entitled him, and . 
that position would be taken by the 
Master of the Rolls. The Amendment 
in fact altered materially for the worse 
the position of the Lord Chancellor, and 
would place him in the position in which 
no Lord Chancellor had ever been placed 
before—that of being a stranger in a 
Court which had hitherto been called his 
own, causing him to sit as a mere unit 
in the Court of Appeal. He therefore 
asked their Lordships to disagree to the 
Commons’ Amendment, so as to maintain 
the Lord Chancellor in the Primary 
Court, and keep up the necessary and 
useful connection between the Lord 
Chancellor and Chancery. 


Moved, to disagree to the Amendment 
made by the Commons in Clause 5, 
page 2, line 12, viz., to leave out (‘‘ The 
Lord Chancellor.”)—( Zhe Lord Cairns.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not assent to the rejection of the 
Amendment made by the other House. 
It made, in his opinion, the Bill more 
symmetrical, and more in conformity 
with what would be the actual practice. 

On Question? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents, 48; Not-Contents, 36: Ma- 
jority 12. 


Resolved in the Affirmative ; and Com- 
mons’ Amendment disagreed ts ; several 
Amendments agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Qualifications of Judges. 
Not required to be Serjeants-at-Law), 
after (‘‘ person ”’) in line 11, leave out to 
(‘Chancery’) in line 13, and insert— 

(“Being or having been a barrister “in Eng- 
land or Ireland, or an advocate in Scotland re- 
spectively of not less than fifteen years standing, 


or aJudge of the High Court of Justice of not 
less than one year’s standing.’’) 


Lorpv CAIRNS moved to omit the 
words inserted by the Commons making 
membership of the Bar in Scotland and 
Ireland a qualification for sitting in the 
Supreme Court of Appeal. The insertion 
of those words was premature, and he 
proposed that they should be struck out. 


Amendment disagreed to; clause struck 
out, 
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Clause 10 (Precedence of Judges). 


In line 28, leave out from (‘‘ The ’’) to 
(“thereof ’’) in line 36, and insert— 

“The ex officio Judges of the Court of Appeal 
shall rank in the Supreme Court in the order of 
their present respective official precedence ; and 
after them the rest of the Judges of the Court 
of Appeal, whether additional or ordinary, shall 
rank according to the priority of their respec- 
tive appointments to be Judges thereof: Pro- 
vided always, that it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty to give such precedence in the Supreme 
Court to any additional Judge who shall have 
been Lord Chancellor as she may think fit.”’ 

After a few words from the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, 

Amendments made, and Commons 
Amendments, as amended, agreed to. 


New Clause A. (Pension of Lord 
Chancellor.) Moved, to agree to the 
Amendment inserting the said Clause. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he con- 
sidered that the clause was a most de- 
grading one. The Judges of the Court 


of Appeal were to have £5,000 a-year; 
but the clause enacted that if the ex- 
Lord Chancellor did not attend the Ap- 
pellate Court he should lose £5,000 
a-year—that was to say, be deprived of 
his pension. That provision would place 


future Lord Chancellors in a degraded 
position. It was said that an ex-Lord 
Chancellor was bound to give his ser- 
vices to their Lordships’ House, and he 
agreed that there was a moral obligation 
on them to do so—not as ex-Lord Chan- 
cellors, but as Peers. That moral obli- 
gation had been amply recognized not 
only by past and present ex-Lord Chan- 
cellors, but by his noble and learned 
Friend who formerly held the office of 
Lord Justice General in Scotland. He 
hoped their Lordships would not agree 
to the clause. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR proposed 
to correct a clerical error in the clause, 
pointed out by the Clerk. The clause 
recited that the Judges were to receive 
retiring pensions ‘‘as provided by the 
Act of his late Majesty William I.” He 
confessed he did not know what retiring 
pensions were provided for his retiring 
Judges by William the Conqueror. He 
proposed to amend the error by altering 
it to William IV. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD remarked that 
this would be the alteration of a money 
clause. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
in this case he thought their Lordships 
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might make the alteration without fear 
of the Commons taking objection on the 
score of Privilege. As to the clause 
itself, he should be as ready to render 
such service as an ex-Chancellor, with- 
out any such provision, as if he were 
placed under the extremest legal com- 
pulsion, and he believed this would be 
the opinion of others; but he should be 
sorry if their Lordships, on a point of so 
little practical operation, ran the risk of 
a collision with the other House. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he could understand the objection 
to their Lordships altering a money 
clause, but thought it must be in their 
power to strike it out. 

Lorp CAIRNS was of the same opi- 
nion; the Act of the last reign regulating 
the salary of the Lord Chancellor could 
not be repealed without the consent of 
both Houses. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR had not 
said that an objection by the House of 
Commons in this case would be a sound 
view of Privilege, but he feared these 
were days of exaggerated views of Pri- 
vilege. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Wegative. 
Amendment disagreed to. 


New Clause B. 
Judges.) 


Moved, to agree to the Amendment 
inserting the said Clause. 


Lorp CAIRNS expressed a doubt 
whether the new clause gave any salary 
to the ordinary Judges of the Court of 
Appeal, for after assigning the Lord 
Chancellor and Chief Justices, the Master 
of the Rolls, and the Chief Baron, ‘‘ the 
same annual sums which the holders of 
those offices now respectively receive,” 
it proceeded—‘ To each of the ordinary 
Judgesof the Court of Appeal” —nothing 
—the following line giving to each of the 
other Judges of the High Court of Jus- 
tice the sum of £5,000 a-year. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was happy to state that after consulting 
a high authority connected with ‘‘ another 
place,”’ he had found that the correction 
of a clerical error even in a money clause 
was not an alarming breach of Privilege. 
He should, consequently, propose to in- 
sert ‘‘and”’ after the words quoted by 
his noble and learned Friend, thus giving 
those Judges £5,000, 


(Salaries of future 
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Lorp CAIRNS remarked that last 
year the Government proposed £6,000 
as the salary of the Appellate Judges, 
and that though this year they proposed 
£5,000, the Select Committee substituted 
£6,000, which sum went down in red 
ink to the Commons, as an intimation of 
their Lordships’ expectations of the cha- 
racter of the Court to which they trans- 
ferred their Appellate Jurisdiction. High 
appointments were declined a short time 
ago by those to whom they were first 
offered, because the salary was only 
£5,000; and £1,000 a-year to a middle- 
aged man might make all the difference 
whether he was able to provide for his 
family or not. The Chief Justices, the 
Chief Baron, and the Master of the Rolls, 
nominally Members of the Appellate 
Court, but practically Judges of the 
Primary Courts, were to have £8,000, 
£7,000, and £6,000; and if, as was 
argued by the Government elsewhere, 
these were the prizes of the profession, 
the best men would stand out and wait 
for them—so that the Primary Courts 
would have the men with the great 
prizes, and the Appellate Court, which 
ought to be the strongest, would have no 
prizes. A man would actually be bene- 


fited by being taken out of the Appellate 
Court and made a Chief Baron or Master 


of the Rolls. They were going to make 
a change even more important than the 
one he had alluded to—namely, to deter- 
mine that in future there should be only 
one appeal from the decision of the 
Primary Courts. If the salaries were 
fixed as proposed in the Bill, and, as a 
result, the ablest men sought and ob- 
tained positions in the Primary Courts, 
their decisions, even though unanimous, 
might be irreversibly overturned by a 
majority in a Court composed of less able 
men. ‘The question had been decided in 
the other House contrary to the opinion 
of men on both sides of the House who 
were most competent to give an opinion 
upon it; and, as it would not be neces- 
sary for the purposes of the Act to fix 
the salaries until next Session, he would 
suggest that the clause be omitted from 
the Bill in order to give the other House 
time to afford to the question the full 
consideration in all its bearings which it 
had not as yet received. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR hoped 
their Lordships would not accede to the 
suggestion of his noble and learned 
Friend, The effect of such a decision 
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could not possibly be mistaken by the 
other House of Parliament, and if passed 
would render nugatory everything else 
that had been done. He did not believe 
that the on ery of £6,000 as the 
salary, instead of £5,000, would make 
the slightest difference in the ability of 
the persons who would be induced to 
accept positions on the Judicial Bench, 
because £6,000 would still be £2,000 less 
in some cases, and £1,000 less in others 
than the salaries paid to the highest 
class of Judges in the Primary Courts. 

Lorp HATHERLEY also hoped the 
proposal of his noble and learned Friend 
would not be acceded to. If the clause 
was struck out, the House of Commons: 
could not avoid the conclusion that their 
Lordships’ House, instead of simply 
desiring that the proposal contained in 
the clause should receive further con- 
sideration, wished to fix the amount of 
salary to be paid. The omission would 
therefore be fatal to the Bill, for the 
Commons would certainly not allow their 
Lordships to exercise their privilege of : 
fixing the amount of the salaries of the 
Judges. The clause was a money clause, 
and it was the Privilege of the Commons 
solely to deal with it. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that to omit the 
clause would be no interference with the 
Privileges of the Commons; the effect 
of the omission would simply be to 
leave the matter open to the Commons 
to consider. However, he would not 
persist in asking the omission of the 
clause, but would content himself with 
protesting strongly against the proposal 
of the Bill. 

The word “ and” inserted. 


Moved, to agree to Clause B. (inserted 
by the Commons), as amended.—( Zhe 
Lord Chancellor.) 

On Question ? their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 46; Not-Contents 24: Ma- 
jority 22. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

New Clauses (C.) (Retiring pensions 
of future Judges of High Court of Jus- 
tice, and ordinary Judges of Court of 
Appeal); and (D.) (Salaries and Pen- 
sions how to be paid) agreed to. 

Clause 18 (Power to transfer jurisdic- 
tion of Judicial Committee by Order in 
Council). 

Moved, to disagree to the Amendment 
made by the Commons, and to insert in 
lieu thereof— 
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(“The Court of Appeal, when hearing any 
Appeals in Ecclesiastical Causes which may be 
referred to it in manner aforesaid, shall be con- 
stituted of such and so many of the Judges 
thereof, and shall be assisted by such assessors, 
being Archbishops or Bishops of the Church of 
England, as Her Majesty by any general rules 
made with the advice of the Judges of the said 
Court, or any five of them (of whom the Lord 
Chancellor shall be one) and of the Archbishops 
and Bishops who are Members of Her Majesty's 
Privy Council, or any two of them (and which 
general orders shall be made by Order in Coun- 
cil) may think fit to direct: Provided, That 
such rules shall be laid before each House of 
Parliament within .forty days of making the 
same, if Parliament be then sitting; or, if not, 
then within forty days of the commencement 
of the then next ensuing Session, and if either 
House of Parliament shall within two months 
object to any of the said rules, it shall be void 
and of no effect.” —(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, the 
most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) had been taken severely 
to task for his remarks on this subject ; 
but the surprise he had expressed was 
not at the transfer of ecclesiastical causes 
to the new Oourt of Appeal, but that 
the transfer should be effected without 
precautions against the effects of a 
change which would cause an entire 
revolution in this respect. There never 


had been a period at which ecclesiastical 
persons had not formed partof every Court 
for the hearing of ecclesiastical appeals. 

On Question? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 


Several Amendments disagreed to; 
some agreed to; some agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


A Committee appointed to draw up 
Reasons to be offered to the Commons 
for disagreeing to several of their 
Amendments; Committee to meet 7o- 
morrow, at a quarter before Five o’clock. 


PROTEST. 
“ DISSENTIENT : 


“1. Because the Bill. was returned to this 
House late on Tuesday night, and the ten pages 
of important Amendments made by the Com- 
mons were only delivered to the Peers in the 
course of this morning, and the manner in which 
it might be proposed to deal with any of them 
either by rejection or alteration was unknown 
to the House generally until after the Motion 
was made that the Commons Amendments be 
now considered. 

“2. Because by assenting to this Bill this 
House abandons its ancient prerogative of being 
the Supreme Court of Appeal in England when 
the expediency of having only one such Court 
for the United Kingdom, which was denied by 
the promoters of the Bill while it was passing 
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through this House, is now admitted by those 
who then voted against it, and as it must be un- 
certain whether the Court constituted under 
this Bill will give the same satisfaction to Scot- 
land and Ireland which it is admitted that this 
House has afforded, it is important that time 
should be allowed for further consideration be- 
fore this House agrees to establish a separate 
Court of Ultimate Appeal for England, which 
will justify a demand from Scotland and Ire- 
land for similar Courts in their own capitals if 
no longer allowed to appeal.to this House.” 

“ REDESDALE, Beaucnamp, Rutianp; SeEt- 
KIRK, Hertrorp, Hovcuton, Densicu, 
CiancarTy, ELienporoucu, Baruurst, 
Tuurtow, Doncaster, ABERGAVENNY, 
FeversuamM, GatnssoroucH, Satroun, 
Wynrorp. 

“For the whole protest down to the second 
‘England’ in the second paragraph. 


“ DENMAN.” 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eleven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 24th July, 1873. 


MINUTES.] — Serzecr Commirrer — Report— 
Imprisonment for Debt [No. 348]. ° 

Pusuic Bitis— Ordered— First Reading—Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance * [261]. 

First Reading—Telegraphs * [262]. 

Second Reading — Rating Liability (Ireland) 
[246]; Public Schools (Eton College Pro- 

rty) * [251]; Defence Acts Amendment * 
255]. 

Committee—Slave Trade (Consolidation) * [249] 
—Rk.P. 

Committee—Report—Endowed Schools Act (1869) 
Amendment [207]; Slave Trade (East African 
Courts) * [236] ; Langbaurgh Coroners* [242]; 
Conspiracy Law Amendment * [190]. 

Considered as amended—Elementary~ Education 
Act (1870) Amendment, &c. [245]. 

Third Reading—Ecclesiastical Commissioners * 
[235] ; Penalties (Ireland) * [239], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Household Franchise (Counties) * 

3]; Household Suffrage Counties (Scotland) * 
50]; Landed Estates Court (Ireland) (Judges) 
182]; Public Meetings (Ireland) * [157]. 


NEWFOUNDLAND—TELEGRAPHIC 
COMMUNICATION.—QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN KENNAWAY (for Lord 
Craup Joun Hamitron) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If it 
is the intention of the Newfoundland 
Government to determine the monopoly 
which now exists in telegraphic com- 
munication between Ireland and New- 
foundland, and open the line to all cables 
and telegraph lines across the Island, 
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subject to a uniform tariff; and if any 
such notice has been given to the ex- 
isting holders of the monopoly; and if 
any Correspondence has been received 
by the Imperial Government in relation 
to this matter; and if such Correspond- 
ence would be placed before the House? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, the Government of Newfoundland 
has given notice to the company now 
enjoying a monopoly in telegraphic 
communications with that colony, of its 
determination to terminate that mono- 
poly. Their intention is to open the 
matter to that competition which they 
believe to be wise, just, and salutary. 
They will probably establish a tariff, 
though nothing has been settled as to 
uniformity. Correspondence has passed 
upon the matter, and there will be no 
objection to lay it before Parliament, 
but it is at present incomplete. 


EGYPT—SUEZ CANAL—INCREASE OF 
DUES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the attention of the Government has 
been drawn to the statements which 
have recently appeared in the public 
journals relative to the Report of the 
Committee which had been appointed at 
Constantinople to inquire into the sub- 
ject of the Suez Canal Dues, and to the 
comments of the Council of Ministers 
theré on that Report; and, if so, whe- 
ther the Government are able to state 
to the House what is the conclusion 
arrived at by the Turkish authorities ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, a tele- 
graphic despatch has been received 
from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople reporting that the Porte 
has sent a Letter to the Khedive on the 
Suez Canal Dues, stating that, as of all 
the official systems in operation the 
Moorsom gives the utilizable capacity 
with the greatest accuracy, the Porte is 
of opinion that the net tonnage according 
to that system should be adhered to; 
if, however, the Powers or M. de Lesseps 
should wish not to continue to maintain 
this system, it will be necessary to call 
an International Commission to deter- 
mine the utilizable capacity. The Letter 
concludes by saying that this being the 
result of the deliberation of the Council 
of Ministers, and the Sultan, to whom it 
has been submitted, having ordered 
effect to be given to it, the decision is 


Sir John Kennaway 
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communicated to the Khedive, in order 
that His Highness may decide upon the 
measures which it may render necessary, 


TURKEY—COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
QUESTION, 


Str DOMINIO CORRIGAN (for Sir 
Joun Gray) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
any advance has been made in securing 
that the evidence of Christians shall 
be admitted in courts of justice in 
Turkey on a footing equal to the testing 
given by Mahometans; and, whether 
certain inhabitants in that country at 
present suffer from disabilities in refer- 
ence to military service and the devoly- 
tion of landed property ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, the latest 
reports from Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople state that in all 
the Turkish Courts, excepting those ad- 
ministering the Koran Law, there has 
been an advance towards placing Chris- 
tian evidence on a footing of equality 
with that of Mahometans. In all crimi- 
nal cases, without exception, Christian 
evidence is admitted in the new Court. 
Christians are not taken for military 
service, and pay a tax instead; but this 
is now regarded by them more as an 
advantage than as a disqualification. 
With regard to landed property, Sir 
Henry Elliot says that the subjects of 
the Sultan, of whatever creed, as well as 
all foreigners, are stated to be upon the 
same footing. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CONVICT LABOUR 
AT DARTMOOR.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Under what 
authority large enclosures are being 
made at Dartmoor without compensa- 
tion to the commoners; and, whether 
any payment is made by the Duchy of 
Cornwall to the Treasury on account of 
the labour of the convicts employed in 
the work ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, the authority for 
the leases granted by the Duchy of Corn- 
wall at Dartmoor is the Act 26 & 27 
Vict. c. 49, s. 22, Duchy of Cornwall 
Management Act, 1863. No payment . 
is made to the Treasury on account of 
convict labour, because the convicts are 
only employed on lands leased to the 
Prison Directors, 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—UNSEA- 
WORTHY SHIPS—THE “ WILLIAM,” 
OF EXETER.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. GILPIN asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been called to the case of the schooner 
“William,” of Exeter, which left Hartle- 
pool on the 25th June, and foundered at 
sea on lst July; whether he is aware 
that this ship was known to be so un- 
seaworthy that she had baskets of saw- 
dust drawn under her that the action of 
the sea might suck the sawdust into the 
seams, and thus temporarily stop the 
leaks ; whether the Board of Trade in- 
quiry was held on the loss of this ship at 
Exeter, where the owner lived, instead 
of at Hartlepool, where the aforesaid 
facts were known; and, whether, as the 
finding was that the vessel was not un- 
seaworthy, although it foundered in per- 
fectly fine calm weather, and, to use the 
language of a correspondent of ‘‘ The 
Times,” she ‘‘ took a header”’ and went 
to the bottom, he will cause the strictest 
inquiry to be made, and report to the 
House ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
I have not heard, Sir, of the baskets of 
sawdust; there is no mention of that in 
the evidence. It is true the inquiry was 
held at Exeter. The question where in- 
quiries of this kind should be held is 
left to the solicitor conducting them, who 
decides on the balance of convenience. 
The Report states that the vessel had 
been repaired three months previously ; 
but nevertheless she was not in all re- 
spects, a seaworthy vessel. The hon. 
Member is wrong in stating that the 
vessel foundered in fine, calm weather. 
Having read the evidence, I find that 
she was exposed to a very strong gale 
of wind—one of the witnesses said 
it blew very hard. She was struck by 
a very heavy sea at 11 o’clock in the 
morning of Monday, the 30th June, 
when it became necessary to work the 
pumps, and she did not founder till 24 
hours after. She went down head-fore- 
most three miles off the land, and the 
crew escaped in the boats. 

Mr. GILPIN asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether the Royal 
Commissioners on Unseaworthy Ships 
have power under the Order of Reference 
to appoint assistant - Commissioners to 
prosecute inquiries during the Recess at 
the seaports; and, if they have not, whe- 
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ther it is the intention of the Govern- 

ment to supplement their existing powers 

to this end, so that there may be no de- 

lay in prosecuting the necessary in- 
uiries ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, the Royal Commissioners have full 
power to appoint assistant-Commission- 
ers for the purpose stated. It will de- 
pend on the Commissioners themselves 
whether they exercise that power. I 
have reason to believe, however, that 
they think it desirable to see and hear 
all the witnesses themselves; and, in 
any case, the House may have full con- 
fidence in the way the Commissioners 
are carrying on their inquiry. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN, for Mr. Orway, 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
When and how he proposes to give effect 
to the promise he made on the 17th June 
last, that the Civil Service writers should 
receive special pay for special kinds of 
work, that certain holidays should be 
granted to all writers, that sick leave on 
medical certificate should be granted to 
writers without loss of pay, and that an 
allowance for travelling expenses should 
be made to writers when ordered away 
on duty by the Government ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 


-QUER: Sir, the mode in which effect 


should be given to this undertaking is 
now under the examination of the Trea- 
sury and the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and it will very shortly be made known. 
Iam not in a position to say more at 
present. 


METROPOLIS—THE AUTHORIZED 
BOOK OF CAB FARES—RAILWAY 
STATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the statement is correct that 
Sir R. Carden said— 

“As a matter worthy of attention of the Home 
Secretary, that from the authorized book of cab 
fares now in use among cabmen, and which was 
published in 1870, there were no less than six- 
teen railway stations in the Metropolis, many of 
them being principal stations, entirely omitted ; 
and, whether this defect will soon be 
remedied ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, the last authorized 
book of fares was published in 1872. 
New measurements are now being made 
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by the Ordnance Survey Department. 
These measurements will be given from 
the 227 principal cab-stands to certain 
important points in the metropolis. 
Among the points to which measure- 
ments will be given, 35 railway stations 
are included, and among them all the 
terminal stations. The measurements to 
89 cab-stands have been completed, and 
the whole will be completed and a new 
book issued as soon as it can be pre- 
pared. 


METROPOLIS—FIRES—WATER SUPPLY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a letter in ‘‘The Times”’ of the 19th 
instant, in which it is stated that owing 
to the want of supply of water a house 
was destroyed by fire in Weymouth 
Street between two and three in the 
. Morning ? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, 
that his information was consistent with 
that contained in another letter on the 
subject which, perhaps, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had seen, in which it was stated 
that there had been no deficiency of 
water and no delay in its supply. 


CRIMINAL LAW—APPROPRIATION OF 
PENALTIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been drawn to a 
decision of the Magistrate of the West- 
minster Police Court directing that a 
penalty imposed under the provisions of 
‘“‘The Nuisances Removal Act, 1855,” 
should be paid to the Receiver of Police 
for the Metropolis instead of to the 
Local Board of Works, the prosecuting 
authority, although the Nuisances Re- 
moval Act provides that all penalties 
under the Act should be paid over to the 
Vestry, District Board, or other local 
authority appointing an analyst; and, 
whether he will consider the expediency 
of providing that the penalties under 
this Act imposed in the metropolis shall 
be paid over to the local authority as in 
other parts of England ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I have considered 
that decision, which appears to me to be 
in strict accordance with the existing 
law. There are, undoubtedly, strong 
reasons of public policy in favour of pay- 
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ing over these penalties to the local 
authorities, and thereby encouraging 
active and vigorous enforcement of the 
laws entrusted to them. On the other 
hand, the circumstances of the metro- 
polis afford much justification for an ex- 
ceptional course. The Treasury bears 
in the metropolis charges which else- 
where are borne by the local funds, 
especially the cost of the police magis- 
trates and the police courts, and they 
have therefore a special claim upon these 
penalties. The subject is not clear of 
doubt ; but I am not prepared to say 
that a change ought to be made. 


IRELAND—REVISION OF LIST OF 
MAGISTRACY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, with reference to the 
answer of the Chief Secretary on the 
18th March 1870, Whether the revision 
of the List of the Irish Magistracy, 
“‘ with a view of clearing the List of the 
names of the persons who ought not to 
be there, or who had ceased to be able 
to act,’? which was then stated to be 
“yet going on,” has been completed; 
and, if so, has an effect been given to 
the said revision in any one county in 
Ireland ; and, if so, in what county or 
counties; and, if not completed, what 
progress, if any, has been made in such 
revision; whether any effect has been 
given to the opinion of the then Chief 
Secretary, ‘‘That the Government should 
use their influence ’’ to have advantage 
taken of ‘‘all fair and proper oppor- 
tunities to reduce the inequalities” then 
admitted to exist in the undue dispro- 
portion of Protestants to Catholics on 
the magisterial bench; and, whether the 
attention of the Irish Executive has been 
directed to the grave dissatisiaction ex- 
isting in Ireland with regard to the pre- 
sent condition of the Irish Magistracy ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the revision of the list, 
promised in 1870, had been going on, 
and had been completed for 26 counties. 
The grounds upon which in many cases 
removals had been made were—insuffi- 
cient qualification or non-residence, the 
holding of offices incompatible with the 
position of justice of the peace, employ- 
ment in land agency, the temporary ap- 
pointments of military and naval offices, 
and death or absence. From the remain- 


ing counties no information had been 
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received from the Lord Lieutenants, or 
the information was not sufficient to 
enable the Lord Chancellor to complete 
the revision. The work had been one 
of considerable labour, involving an 
enormous number of inquiries, and some 
of them of a delicate character. A con- 
siderable number of Roman Catholic 
gentlemen who appeared to be duly 
qualified had been placed upon the 
Bench ; but, considering the distribu- 
tion of land in Ireland between the 
two religious professions, it was not to 
be expected that anything like equality 
should be established. He was not at all 
aware that grave dissatisfaction existed 
with regard to the present condition of 
the Irish magistracy. He was perfectly 
aware that dissatisfaction existed on the 
part of many persons that they had not 
received commissions; but he was not 
aware there was any general dissatis- 
faction. 


Army— Gunpowder— 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS—ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DELAHUNTY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether from 


the 19th of August 1871, to the 31st 
December 1872, the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, with the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, have not granted 
loans, amounting to £869,833, to local 
authorities in England for sanitary pur- 
poses; whether further amounts have 
not since been granted for like purposes, 
and to what extent; whether, during 
the present month, the Treasury has not 
obtained power from Parliament to raise 
a further sum of one and a-half millions 
to enable the Loan Commissioners to 
grant additional loans at 34 per cent. to 
local authorities in England for like 
purposes; whether from the 19th of 
August 1871, to the present time, the 
Treasury has sanctioned any loan to 
local authorities in Ireland for sanitary 
purposes, save the one to Waterford at 
5 per cent.; and, if any, to state their 
amounts; whether the maximum period 
for repayment of such loans in Ireland 
is not fixed by Law at twenty-five years 
and in England at fifty years; and, 
whether, if the facts be so, the Treasury 
will still insist on exacting in the latter 
Country a higher rate of interest by 
1 per cent. than the 4 per cent. the Law 
authorizes them to fix and charge ? 


{Jury 24, 1873} 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that from the 19th 
of August, 1871, to the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1872, the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners had granted £8,389, and not 
£869,833, and since then £262,579 had 
been granted. This month the Treasury 
had obtained power to raise £1,500,000, 
to enable the Loan Commissioners to 

ant additional loans at 34 per cent. 

ince the 19th of August, 1871, the 
Treasury had sanctioned, besides a 5 per 
cent loan to Waterford, loans to Ireland, 
through the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, of £12,100 for the Innis- 
killen Waterworks, £800 to the Mill 
Street Union, Cork, and £4,300 for 
Dublin; and, through the Irish Board 
of Works, of £4,000 to Inniskillen. The 
maximum periods for repayment were 
in Ireland 25 years, and in England 50 
years. He had not the least objection 
to abolish the distinction of 1 per cent 
higher interest charged to Ireland ; but 
he was bound by the general rules under 
which the respective loans were granted. 
The Waterford Loan was, he believed, 
from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners in England. 


ARMY—GUNPOWDER— MR. DUFFEY’S 
INVENTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to make any use of 
the invention of Mr. James Duffey for 
the protection of gunpowder from ex- 
plosion, which was tested at the Horse 
Guards in July 1869, in the presence of 
Sir Hope Grant, and on Wimbledon 
Common in 1870, in the presence of His 
Serene Highness the Duke of Teck and 
other officers; whether he is aware that 
the invention has been pronounced to 
be one of considerable value by them 
and other military and naval authori- 
ties ; and, whether he is willing to assign 
any reward to Mr. Duffey for his dis- 
covery, which he patented in 1870, but 
for which he has not sought an exten- 
sion of his patent in consequence of his 
belief that the favourable opinion ex- 
pressed by the Quartermaster General 
would be acted upon by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS, in reply, 
said, the Government did not intend 
to make use of the invention, the ad- 
visers of the War Department having 
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expressed a decided opinion that it was 
unsuited for military purposes. No award 
could be assigned for inventions which 
were not adopted into the service. 


Navy— Ship-building— 


ARMY—SECOND BATTALIONS OF 
MILITIA REGIMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STANLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, When it is intended 
to raise the second battalions of Militia 
regiments referred to in the Army locali- 
sation scheme; whether care will be 
taken to appoint Commanding Officers 
and Adjutants to the new battalions in 
sufficient time for them to superintend 
the posting of the officers and men 
transferred to them; whether the Com- 
manding Officers of the new battalions 
will have any voice in the selection of 
the officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers of their battalions; and, whether 
the officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers will be appointed at a time suffi- 
ciently before the annual training to 
enable them to become properly orga- 
nized before their men are attached ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, It is intended 
to raise second battalions in those coun- 
ties in which the state of the recruiting 
appears to warrant it; and arrange- 
ments will be made for doing so in the 
course of the autumn. Care will be 
taken to make the appointments with 
due notice, and at such time and in such 
manner as may most conduce to efficiency 
in each case. The commanding officers 
of the old battalions will be commu- 
nicated with in respect to the formation 
of the new, and, generally, the arrange- 
ments will be made as far as oauible 
to meet the circumstances of each regi- 
ment. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON— 
THE GENEVA ARBITRATION — PRE- 
SENTS TO ARBITRATORS. — QUESTION. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he will state to the House the 
precedents according to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to offer 
presents of plate to three of the Arbi- 
trators in the late Geneva Award, and 
which precedents were referred to by 
him in general terms on the 10th of 
March last. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, it 
had been the custom, from time to time, 
for a very long period, to give presents 


Sir Henry Storks 
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to foreigners who had discharged special 
duties or performed special services for 
this country, as it had also been the cus- 
tom with other nations to give presents 
to persons belonging to this country 
who had rendered special services to 
them. The precedents he would quote 
in the present instance were these. 
There was the precedent of Lord Castle- 
reagh, who received a valuable service 
of china from the King of France after 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1814. There 
were also the cases of Lord Sidmouth in 
1815; Lord Bathurst in 1816; the Rus- 
sian and Danish Ministers in 1822, from 
this country; the Bavarian and Spanish 
Ministers, from this country in 1828; 
the Danish Minister in 1834; the Bra- 
zilian Plenipotentiary in 1827; the Ne- 
therlands Ambassador to Constantinople 
in 1829. Particulars could be supplied 
if the hon. Gentleman desired them. 
Perhaps the precedent most relevant to 
this particular case was that of Sir 
Edward Thornton, our Minister at 
Washington, who received a present for 
his services as Arbitrator between the 
United States and Brazil, in the case of 
the vessel Canada in 1870. The hon. 
Gentleman would remember that in the 
present instance it was the United States 
Government which took the initiative. 


NAVY—SHIP-BUILDING—PLANS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT.—QUESTION. 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
as all the Navy Estimates in regard to 
ship-building had been already passed, 
he wished to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether he would redeem 
the pledge he gave some weeks ago by 
stating what type of Iron-ciad it was 
intended to lay down this year? He 
would further appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman to couple with that statement 
an assurance that he should have ina 
formal Return the specifications as to 
the dimensions of the ship and the 
weights she would carry. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Sir, with regard to 
the latter portion of the noble Lord’s 
Question, I am more or less in the hands 
of the House; but I venture to submit 
to the noble Lord that it is not desirable 
that at the earliest stage of constructing 
a ship, notice should be given to all the 
world as to her exact dimensions and 
specifications. I will, however, make a 
general statement to the House. Ships 
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are being designed and constructed for 
other navies to carry guns and armour 
exceeding in power and thickness any- 
thing which has been hitherto adopted, 
and it is necessary that this ship, which 
will take from three to four years to con- 
struct, should, when completed, be more 
than a match for any other ship in the 
world. The ship we propose to build at 
Portsmouth, to be named the IJnflexible, 
carries out the views of the Committee 
on Designs for Ships of War. The 
system is an extension of that adopted 
in the Warrior, of having a central ar- 
moured citadel and under-water shot- 
roof decks. The requisite reserve of 
sess in the event of the unprotected 
ends being penetrated to any extent is 
secured by the central-armoured citadel. 
The area of the armour is diminished 
and its thickness increased in a corres- 
ponding degree. It is not advisable to 
give the figured dimensions of this ship 
in all their details; but I can state that 
the armour is thicker than has been 
contemplated for any ship or fort; that 
the guns with which this vessel is to be 
armed will be the most powerful that 
can be designed and manufactured ; and 
that low freeboard and no sails are not 
essential features of the design. The 
ship will have a freeboard of 20 feet 
forward, and be able to set trysails if 
required in heavy weather, or in the 
improbable event of her four sets of 
engines being disabled. The dimensions, 
except the beam, which is much greater, 
are the same as the Fury, with 3 feet 
less draught of water. The coal endur- 
ance is the same; and the ship, with a 
full speed of 14, will steam 3,000 knots, 
at 10 knots speed. The estimated cost is 
the same as the Fury. The Controller 
of the Navy, with the Director of Naval 
Ordnance, and the Chief Naval Archi- 
tect, who has prepared the design, concur 
in recommending it to the Board of 
Admiralty, who, after very careful con- 
sideration, are unanimous in their ap- 
proval. 


POST OFFICE—REGISTRATION OF LET- 
TERS CONTAINING POSTAGE STAMPS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAOFTE asked the Postmaster 
General, with regard to a Post Office 
Notice just issued, Whether he really 
means after the 31st instant to require 
letters containing postage stamps to be 


{Jury 24, 1873} 
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registered ; and if any such letter is not 
registered, to subject the person to whom 
it is addressed, before delivery thereof, 
to a double registration fee of eight- 
pence; whether this new regulation, or 
extension of the existing regulation as to 
coin will be enforced, however small the 
number or value of the stamps enclosed 
may be; whether the readiness of the 
people of Scotland and Ireland to ac- 
quiesce in the withdrawal, intended to 
take place at the same time, of the faci- 
lity they have long enjoyed and habi- 
tually used in the power of remitting 
small notes by post ; if he will lay upon 
the Table any Report made to him show- 
ing necessity for this rigid and novel 
procedure ; if he will lay upon the Table 
the Correspondence or Minutes alluded 
to in the following passage from page 7 
of his Nineteenth Report to the Trea- 
sury, which has been issued this morn- 
ing :— 

“The evil to be remedied is still so great that, 
as you are aware, I have been obliged to ask for 
the authority adverted to, and, as you have been 
pleased to grant it, I have now to announce 
that, as soon as the necessary arrangements can 
be completed, the measure will be brought into 
operation ;” 

And what is the Act of Parliament on 

which he relies as his warrant and 

justification for the intended limita- 

tion of the individual convenience of the 
eople ? 

Mr. MONSELL: There is no inten- 
tion, Sir, to require letters containing 
postage stamps to be registered, except 
in cases in which, from bad folding or 
packing, the contents are obvious. As 
the object of the regulation is to prevent 
temptation to theft arising from careless- 
ness, now very common, it will, when 
applicable, be enforced without reference 
to the number or value of the stamps 
enclosed. The reasons for the regula- 
lation having been fully given in the 
Nineteenth Annual Report on the Post 
Office, just issued, it is not necessary to 
lay any other Papers on the Table of 
the House. The Act of Parliament in 
which power is given to the Postmaster 
General, with the consent of the Trea- 
sury, to lay down such a regulation as 
the one in question is 3 & 4 Vict., c. 96. 
I will undertake, however, that the re- 
gulation is not put in force until my 
hon. Friend the Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) has had an opportunity of 
submitting to the House his Motion on 
the subject. 
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Mr. MACFIE asked, Whether he 
might hope that the discussion on the 
subject would be taken this Session ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, that was a ques- 
tion which ought to be addressed to the 
hon. Member for Glocester. 


NAVY—NAVAL RETIREMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Apmirat ERSKINE asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If there is any 
truth in a paragraph in the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” of Tuesday, the 22nd, to the 
effect that he has abandoned the inten- 
tion of proposing a plan for a Naval re- 
tirement during this Session; and, if he 
will inform the House when it is pro- 
posed to take the remaining Vote on 
the Navy Estimates ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, there is no 
truth in the statement in Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette, if it is meant to convey the idea 
that I have abandoned those intentions 
which I expressed on the last occasion 
when the Navy Estimates were before 
the House. The plan then suggested, 


that, possibly, as a temporary measure, 
certain modifications of the retirement 
scheme of 1870 might be proposed, has 


not been abandoned; and I shall take 
the opportunity on moving the Half 
Pay Vote of stating my intentions on 
that point. I believe the Navy Estimates 
will be taken on Monday next. 


POST OFFICE—THE GLASGOW POST 
OFFICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Post- 
master General, If he is aware that there 
are still great complaints as to the ineffi- 
ciency in the delivery department of the 
Glasgow Post Office; if it is with his 
sanction that boys of sixteen are em- 
ployed in the service; and, if it be the 
fact, that the increase of staff stated by 
the new Postmaster to be necessary to 
make the service efficient, has been only 
partially conceded ? 

Mr. MONSELL: So far, Sir, from 
its being known that great complaints 
are still made, a Report from the Post- 
master of Glasgow was received only 
yesterday, stating that the new arrange- 
ments are working well and giving full 
satisfaction to the public. Youths of 16 
years of age are employed in the Post 
Office Service, as they have been for 50 
years past, if not longer. [Mr. AnpER- 
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son: In the delivery of letters?] Iam 
unable to state. The staff of the Glasgow 
Post Office has been increased to the 
full extent asked for. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — REVISED 
CODE, 1873, ARTICLE 59—TEACHERS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

QUESTION. 


Sr JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 
Vice President of the Council, If, looking 
at the difficulty of obtaining teachers for 
Elementary Schools and the great edu- 
cational changes going on, he will hold 
out the hope that the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 59 of the Code of 1873, whereby 
certificates of the third class are granted 
upon the Report of the Inspector to act- 
ing teachers reported to be efficient, will 
be allowed to remain in force for a fur- 
ther period ; and, whether the examina- 
tion of twenty children with fifteen passes 
would not be, as in the case of Scotland, 
a sufficient. requirement ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
it was too late to make any alteration 
this year ; but he would promise that the 
subject should receive the attention of 
the Government. 


POST OFFICE—DUBLIN POST OFFICE— 
SORTERS AND LETTER CARRIERS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. PIM asked the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, Whether it is true that the Sorters 
and Letter Carriers of Dublin held a 
meeting on Monday evening in the large 
Sorting Room of the General Post Office, 
at which meeting a Memorial to the Post- 
master General was adopted, asking for 
an increase of pay; whether he has re- 
ceived this Memorial; and, if so, whe- 
ther he can state to the House what 
course the Government intend to take 
in the matter; whether other Memorials 
on this subject have not been addressed to 
the Postmaster General on several pre- 
vious occasions lately, of which no effec- 
tive notice has been taken; and, whe- 
ther it is a fact that important reforms 
inthe Post Office arrangements were re- 
commended more than twelve months 
since by the local authorities in Dublin 
and approved by the Postmaster Ge- 
neral; and, if so, whether he can state 
to the House why these reforms have 
not been carried out ? 
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Mr. MONSELL: Sir, It is the case 
that the sorters and letter carriers of 
Dublin held a meeting on Monday in 
the sorting office of the General Post 
Office, and that a Memorial was then 
adopted, praying for an increase of 
wages ; but, inasmuch as that Memorial 
reached my hands only this morning, I 
am not prepared to state what course 
will be taken in the matter. Other Memo- 
rials having the same object in view 
had already been received by the Post- 
master General. It is not the fact that 
important reforms in the Post Office ar- 
rangements were recommended more 
than 12 months ago by the local autho- 
rities in Dublin and approved by the 
Postmaster General. The reforms, to 
which no doubt allusion is made, were 
recommended by an officer in London 
who was despatched by myself to Dub- 
lin. Of that officer’s recommendations 
one involved an increase in the wages 
of the letter carriers. This increase 
was sanctioned in November last, and I 
can hold out no hope that in their case 
any further change will be made. The 
pay they now receive is identical with 
that of letter carriers in the large ma- 
nufacturing towns in England, where 
the rates of wages are certainly not less 
than they are in Dublin. Others of the 
recommendations arising out of the mis- 
sion to Dublin are still under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury. - 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
considering that the Post Office and 
Telegraph Vote was put off until full 
inquiry could be made as to the appro- 
priation of balances for the purposes of 
the Telegraph Service, he will not now 
allow the discussion on that point to 
take place before the Vote itself is 
taken 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Sir, the practi- 
cal objection to the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman is that any postponement of 
the Vote beyond Monday would involve 
the postponement of the Prorogation 
of the Session. The state of the case is 
this—It is scarcely true that the Tele- 
graph Vote was put off until the conclu- 
sion of the inquiry; but it was put off 
in order that Members might be sure that 
they would have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the subject. There is nothing 
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in the Vote which has any connection 
with the inquiry. It is a Vote for the 
Telegraph Service of the year, and it 
has no connection with the question of 
capital account. What the hon. Gentle- 
man means, I apprehend, is that he 
should have a good and convenient op- 
portunity of discussing the subject. We 
must go on this evening and to-morrow 
with strictly legislative _ but I 
will keep Tuesday morning, at 2 o’clock, 
free for the purpose of offering it to the 
hon. Gentleman, if he thinks proper to 
avail himself of it. Assuming that 
Supply will be got through on Monday 
night, I shall propose to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), that on 
Tuesday evening, at 9 we should take 
the discussion of his Factories Bill. We 
will use every effort to have a House, 
and the subject is one to ensure a House, 
independently of any endeavour on our 
part. On Wednesday we propose to 
take the discussion on the Indian 
Budget. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE wished to 
know when the Real Estate Intestacy 
Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Not on any one 
of the days I have named. 

Str JOHN HAY asked when the 
discussion to be raised by his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Charles Adderley) upon the 
subject of the West Coast of Africa 
would be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was afraid 
it must be taken on some day later than 
those he had just named. 


and South Kensington. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM AND SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If there is any 
truth in the Report that the South 
Kensington Museum and other allied 
institutions are about to be transferred 
to the management of the Trustees of 
the British Museum ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the question of the present arrange- 
ments of the South Kensington Museum 
was under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. They connected themselves 
to a certain extent with the British 
Museum on account of the necessity for 
modifying the arrangements of the 
British Museum, consequent upon the 
transfer of the Natural History Collec- 
tion toSouth Kensington. Beyond that 
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he could not at present go, except to 
say that the matter was still under pro- 
cess of inquiry. 


NAVY—SALE OF GREENWICH 
HOSPITAL ESTATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, How much land be- 
longing to Greenwich Hospital has 
already been sold; what is the quan- 
tity of land now advertised for sale; 
and what is the quantity still remaining 
unsold ; what security there is that the 
money obtained by these sales will be 
retained as capital and not devoted to 
income; and, whether he will undertake 
that no more of the land belonging to 
Greenwich Hospital shall be sold until 
the House has had an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion as to the policy of 
selling land which is held in trust for 
public uses? He wished to add the 


further question, Whether it is true that 
nearly 6,000 acres were going to be sold, 
and in eleven lots ? 

Mr, GOSCHEN, in reply, said, that 
two estates containing 1,940 acres, and 
realizing upwards of £200,000, were 
sold by public auction in August, 1872 


—one estate realizing £92,164, and the 
other £116,000. With regard to the 
quantity of land now advertised for sale— 
the Tyneside estate in Northumberland, 
containing about 5,768 acres, was ad- 
vertised for sale by public auction at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 5th of August 
next. The Admiralty had also under 
consideration the sale of the remainder 
of the Langley Barony, &c., estate, con- 
taining 8,581 acres; but it was uncer- 
tain whether that would be sold before 
the spring. As to the quantity still re- 
maining unsold, there were 27,865 acres 
in Northumberland and Cumberland, 
besides ground-rents and house property 
in Greenwich and the Isle of Dogs, pro- 
ducing a gross rental of £4,400 a-year. 
With respect to the security that the 
money would be retained as capital and 
not devoted to income, the 31st clause 
of the Greenwich Hospital Act, 1865, 
provided that the purchase-money paid 
in respect of lands sold should be car- 
ried to the Greenwich Hospital capital 
account. There was the further security 
of the detailed audit, by the Exchequer 
and Audit Department, of the capital 
and income accounts of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, in order to see that the provisions 
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of the Greenwich Hospital Acts were duly. 
complied with. Lastly, there was the 
additional security of the presentation of 
these accounts to Parliament annually, 
and their review by the Public Accounts 
Committee. He would undertake that 
there should be no more sales until 
spring; but, without knowing what 
course his hon. Friend might take, he 
would not pledge himself not to proceed 
to exercise the powers entrusted to him 
by Parliament. It was good policy on 
the part of the House to direct the sales 
of this land, because the Admiralty had 
plenty of public business to attend to, 
without having the management of large 
estates superadded to their other duties, 

Mr. FAWCETT said, it would be 
his duty to move a Resolution expressing 
the opinion of the House on these sales, 
and if it decided that they should go on, 
he should endeavour to obtain. an opi- 
nion on the part of the House that the 
land should be sold in small lots. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he accidentally 
omitted a part of his answer to the hon. 
Gentleman. He could not tell the pre- 
cise number of lots in which the lands 
would be sold by auction. When he 
said that no more sales would take place 
before the spring, he did not mean that 
the lands advertised for sale would be 
withdrawn. 


IRELAND—PEACE PRESERVATION 
(IRELAND) ACT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether, consider- 
ing thé eminently satisfactory condition 
of the borough of Dundalk and the 
county of Louth, as evidenced by the 
calendar of prisoners, and the charges 
of every going judge of assize during 
the years 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872, 
and the present year, both as regards 
offences against the person and against 
property, and the statements of—1. Mr. 

ustice Lawson, at Spring Assize 1871— 

“That both the county of Louth and the 

borough of Dundalk, he might with truth sa 
challenged comparison for peace and order wi 
any portion of Her Majesty’s dominions ;” 
2. Mr. Baron Hughes, Spring Assize 
1872, speaking of calendar and report 
of county inspector of constabulary laid 
before him— 

“They are the most favourable I have ever 
read since I occupied a seat on the bench, and 


are highly creditable to every class in your 
county, but above all to the people in general ;” 
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and, 8. Mr. Justice Lawson, at the 
Assizes held on the 8th instant— 

“That the ealendar, a perfect blank, and the 
rautying tase of thingh sod places Lett in 

ti ts) , al s Louth in 
the first rank of a mollel county.” 
he is prepared to remove the Proclama- 
tion of that borough and county under 
the Peace Preservation Acts ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, he was happy to state that not 
only the borough of Dundalk, but that 
other counties besides the county of 
Louth, were in an eminently satisfac- 
tory condition, and the Government 
would take into consideration, at the 
earliest possible moment, the propriety 
of removing the Proclamation referred to 
under the Peace Preservation Acts. The 
decision of the Government, however, 
could only be arrived at in view of the 
condition of the surrounding district. The 
county of Louth, for example, bordered 
on the county of Meath, which was not 
in so satisfactory a state, and it would 
be undesirable to place in the hands of 
persons arms which would be accessible 
to the members of the Riband Societies 
of the county of Meath. Dundalk was 
a considerable port, and after what had 
occurred not long since in Cork, it was 
not desirable to give unlimited facilities 
for the importation of arms into Ireland. 
While he could not, however, promise 
the hon. Member that the restriction 
should be removed, he could assure him 
that the subject should receive the 
earliest consideration of the Government. 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
—PRIVATE PROSECUTORS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a Petition presented to this House, 
signed by Angus Mackintosh, and to 
two Petitions from the Commissioners 
of Supply and Town Council of Inver- 
ness, praying that a Committee may be 
appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Law with respect to the right of 
private persons to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings in Scotland; and, whether, on 
the part of the Government, he will 
assent to the appointment of such a 
Committee next Session ? 

Mr. BRUOK, in reply, said, that he 
had received Petitions and Memorials 
on the subject; but inasmuch as the 
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law complained of had been in force in 
Scotland for the last 120 years, and had 
generally given satisfaction, it was not 
his intention to take any steps to alter 
the law. 


BALLOT ACT—BOARDS OF GUARDIANS 
—VOTING PAPERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board, If the 
Local Government Board has received 
any returns as to the number of votes 
lost at the election of guardians through 
informality in filling up voting papers; 
and, if so, if the very great per-centage 
of such votes lost through the use of the 
voting paper is such as to render it de- 
sirable to take into consideration pro- 
posals for altering the present mode 
of election, and if any proposals have 
been made from any Union for such 
alteration ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, that 
no Returns had been made upon the 
subject, but he was aware that owing to 
informalities, a considerable number of 
votes had been lost. Proposals with re- 
ference to this subject had been made 
by several Boards of Guardians, and 
were now under consideration, and seve- 
ral of those proposals were to the effect 
that the voting should be by ballot. 


CRIMINAL LAW — PUBLIC PROSECU- 
TORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGNIAC asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he can state what measures 
have been or are being taken in view of 
the withdrawal of the Public Prosecu- 
tors Bill to fulfil the pledge given by 
the Government in 1872 to provide a 
remedy for the grievances admitted to 
exist in connection with the disallow- 
ances of expenses of Criminal Prose- 
cutions ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, that, as 
the hon. Member was aware, the Public 
Prosecutors Bill would, if it had been 
passed, have settled this question satis- 
factorily. Meanwhile, it was impossible 
that the Treasury supervision over ex- 
penses should be discontinued. He had, 
however, taken care that it should be 
exercised with due consideration for all 

arties concerned, and since that time 

e believed no complaint had been made 
of anything like unfair or improper 
treatment. 
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HOUSEHOLD FRANCHISE (COUNTIES) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. C. FORSTER asked the hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs, What 
course he intends to pursue on the House- 
hold Franchise (Counties) Bill ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that many hon. Gentlemen had commu- 
nicated to him their desire that an op- 
portunity should be afforded for taking 
a division on this subject. As, however, 
that was the last week in which any 
satisfactory expression of the opinion of 
the House could be taken, he felt he 
should be best consulting the general 
convenience by moving that the Order 
for the English and Scotch Bills should 
be read and discharged. It was, how- 
ever, his intention to reintroduce them 
at an early period next Session. 

Motion agreed to. 

Orders read and discharged. 

Bills withdrawn. 


FRANCE—THE TREATY OF COMMERCE. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. WuITWeE 1, 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, A Treaty 
of Commerce was signed yesterday at 
Paris between Great Britain and France. 
Its main provisions are—a renewal of 
the Commercial Treaty of 1860 up to the 
30th of June, 1877, including most- 
favoured-nation treatment, the national 
treatment of vessels, and the settlement 
of the mineral oils question at the close 
of the present year. There is, I believe, 
an Article in it providing for a Supple- 
mentary Convention to decide upon 
questions of ‘‘ expertise’? and other ‘mat- 
ters of commercial interest. 


INDIA—THE INDIAN BUDGET. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, it was his de- 
sire, in consequence of what had oc- 
curred with reference to the course of 
Public Business next week, to make a 
few remarks, and to put himself in order 
he would conclude with a Motion. It 
would be in the recollection of the 
House that the hon. Member for Penryn 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) asked the Prime 
Minister a few days since whether he 
would in the present year give a whole 
day, and not merely a morning sitting, 
to the Indian Budget? The answer of 
the Prime Minister was that he would 
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take the proposal into his favourable 
consideration. Instead of so doing, how- 
ever, he must have taken it*into his un- 
favourable consideration ; for, instead of 
appointing Monday or Thursday next, 
the Indian Budget was at the last mo- 
ment fixed for a morning sitting. On 
the last occasion the Under Secretary of 
State for India occupied a considerable 
portion of the sitting, and for his own 
part, when the present Budget came on, 
he feared he would be unable to con- 
fine his remarks within a very narrow 
compass. It would be impossible to 
have the subject fairly and properly dis- 
cussed in a morning sitting, and any- 
thing which appeared like a suppression 
of debate would, he believed, be felt in 
India as an injury. Under these cir- 
cumstances he appealed most earnestly 
to the Prime Minister—not in his own 
interest—but for the sake of the deep 
impression this proceeding would pro- 
duce in India, to reconsider his decision, 
and, at any rate, if he fixed the Indian 
Budget for Wednesday, to give a pro- 
mise that if the debate should not close 
by a quarter to 6 o’clock he would make 
it the first Order for Thursday. He 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The appeal of 
my hon. Friend is very fair, and I am 
not going to contest what he has said on 
the subject. My motive in fixing Wed- 
nesday was two-fold. In the first place, 
I found I could not arrange to make 
Tuesday the day for the Indian Budget, 
and my desire then was, that it should 
come on upon the earliest possible day, 
which was Wednesday. But I had 
another reason. When the command of 
private days is given to the Government 
at the close of the Session they are not 
given absolutely, but they are given 
with a view to enable public Orders to 
take precedence. For instance, I have 
no power to give precedence to the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) on 
Tuesday, for his is a private Order ; or to 
my right hon. Friend opposite (Sir 
Charles Adderley) on Wednesday, for 
his Motion on the Gold Coast. On that 
account it would possibly be the best 
way to allow the debate on the Indian 
Budget, in case it should not be con- 
cluded on Wednesday, to be resumed on 
Thursday or Friday, I cannot say which. 
If that will not do, we might fix it for 
Thursday, but then it might run some 
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risk of not coming on. However, per- 
haps the best plan will be to let the 
matter stand until Monday before making 
any final arrangement. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY asked, 
whether it would not be possible to fix 
a day for the debate on the Gold Coast ? 

Mr.GLADSTONE said, he hoped to be 
able to see his way further on Monday. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had not had 
an opportunity of consulting his Friends 
om the subject; but as the right hon. 
Gentleman had kindly offered Thursday 
he hoped they should be allowed to have 
it the first Order of the Day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The matter will 
be fixed finally on Monday. 

In reply to Mr. Piunxert, 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he purposed, when taking the 
second reading of the Landed Estates 
Court (Judges) Bill, to ask the House to 
commit it pro forméd. He could not give 
Notice of Amendments until the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT (1869) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—[Brz 207.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: I am sure, Mr. 
Speaker, that I need not remind you 
that the House only came to a division 
on the second reading of this Bill at two 
in the morning on Tuesday last, and I 
rejoice that that stage of the Bill was 
only carried by a majority of 14 votes. 
On the present occasion I wish to observe, 
if I am not out of Order, upon the course 
which was then pursued by the opponents 
of the measure. They are said to be of 
opposite opinions with regard to. the 
subject-matter of it; but my belief is, 
that we have one common ground of ob- 
jection to the Bill, and although the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) 
and other hon. Members rested their ob- 
jections upon what I may call the sect- 
arian ground, still I believe that they all 
feel with those who, like myself, do not 
attach to that ground the importance 
which they do themselves, an objection 
to the interference of Parliament with 





property, which this Bill like the ori- 
ginal Act of 1869, entails. It appears 
to me, Sir, with regard to endowed 
schools, that this House is proceeding 
on the principle that where property 
belongs to a considerable number of 
people for a specific object, possession is 
entitled to less respect than in cases 
where property belongs to individuals. 
Now, Sir, I must say that I consider 
that a very dangerous principle. I know 
that in the county which I have the 
honour to represent, there are large pro- 
erties in some cases, small properties 
in other cases, applied to the purpose of 
maintaining elementary education which 
strictly belong to the poor and the la- 
bouring classes of particular parishes. 
Well, Sir, what is the principle which 
this House has adopted ? Literally, that 
whatever portion of such property in 
those several parishes is applied to the 
maintenance of the elementary education 
of the children of those parishes shall, 
because it is so devised, be confiscated. 
Well, I know that this House is too 
much accustomed to hear that word 
‘‘ confiscation,” and that it has some- 
times been applied in cases, where, 
erhaps, it was not so applicable as it is 
in this case. I will take an illustration. 
There are three parishes adjoining one 
another. In two of them I have property, 
and am a trustee for the property of the 
labouring classes and of the poor; I 
have also been asked to act as trustee 
in the third. Now, what has the legis- 
lation of this House done? The pro- 
posal is to extend that legislation and 
perpetuate the powers of the Commis- 
sioners, into whose hands this property 
so devoted to elementary education is 
transferred by this Bill and its predeces- 
sor. Well, Sir, I can assure the House 
that my neighbours of the labouring 
class are quite as well disposed as the 
average of their fellow-countrymen ; 
nevertheless, they-do feel very bitterly 
the sanction, which this House has given 
to the confiscation of property which 
belonged to them and to their fathers ; 
property which had given them the. 
means of education; and not only that 
Parliament has sanctioned the confisca- 


tion of that property, except some por- 
tion of it to be reserved as prizes, but is 
proposing that those same persons, who 

ave been educated, father and son, out 
of this property, should, in addition to 
being deprived of that property, be taxed 
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by the foundation of school boards for 
the very purpose from which that pro- 
perty, being their own, has been alien- 
ated by Parliament. I hope I have put 
the case fairly and plainly; and I do 
assure the House that this process is 
producing a bitterness of feeling of which 
we may hereafter have disagreeable evi- 
dence. Take the case of the parish of 
Bedworth and the schools there, of which 
I have been for many years a Governor. 
This is acharity at Bedworth, near Nun- 
eaton, and was founded by a former 
clergyman of the parish for the benefit 
of the labouring classes. I, and my 
former Colleague, Mr. Dugdale, were 
two of the Commissioners. Minerals 
were discovered under that property, 
and we obtained the leave of the Charity 
Commissioners to provide for the further 
development of that property. It was 
let upon lease ; the lessee failed, and for 
a certain period the Charity Commis- 
sioners allowed us to work those mine- 
rals until we could let them. That was 
a mark of confidence on the part of the 
Charity Commissioners which I hope 
has been repaid. So, literally, the Go- 
vernors have created the increase of that 
property from a source which has given 
employment to these people upon their 
own property, and now, when 800 of 
their children are receiving education in 
schools which are admitted to be the best 
in the district, Iam likely to have to tell 
these people that ‘‘ Parliament has de- 
cided that the £800 a-year of your pro- 
perty, property which has been devoted 
to the education of your fathers, your- 
selves, and your children, shall be taken 
away—and why? Because you have 
been so educated out of your own pro- 
perty !”’ Well, they will look across the 
canal which separates this property from 
mine, and in their homely phrase will 
say—‘‘ They are going to take away our 
pits ; why don’t they take Newdegate’s?” 
‘What answer am I to give? Who 
would expect me as an honest man in 
this House not to oppose what I consider 
a downright robbery? Because, if you 
object to the form of education, Parlia- 
ment, in its discretion, might alter that 
education. I might lament the change, 
for it is the best education that the Go- 
vernors can devise and provide; but I 
should not feel, as I do now, that Par- 
liament was about to take away from 
this people the property which had been 
applied beneficially to them and their 


Mr. Newdegate 
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fathers for generations. Sir, I am 
directly and distinctly opposed to this 
principle of confiscation; and we feel it 
none the less acutely, because this prin- 
ev is specially applied to property 
which is devoted to education in the 
tenets of the Church, of which I and the 

eat majority of these people are mem- 

ers. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, in their 
sectarian heat, can scarcely have con- 
sidered the feeling that they must be 
arousing in the hearts of those posses- 
sors of property, who are as sincerely 
attached to the religion they profess as 
hon. Members may be to the religious 
views they entertain. Look at the matter 
from another point. If there is one 
denomination of religion in this country 
more defiant than others in raising their 
institutions, it is the Roman Catholic 
denomination. Not less than 300 of 
these monastic and conventual institu- 
tions have of late years been erected in 
England and Wales, the most of them 
being for educational purposés; but 
Parliament which has dealt thus with 
the property of the educational establish- 
ments belonging to the Established 
Church, has never yet completed even 
an inquiry into the existence of this 
other property which is held against the 
law, is administered in defiance of the 
law, and yet remains secured from the 
rough process which is applied to the 
educational property of the Church of 
England. I ask hon. Members, then, 
who are in the habit of talking so much 
about equality, where is the equality 
between the treatment that you have 
extended to the Church of England edu- 
cational charities, and your abstinence 
even from inquiry into those increasing 
establishments of the Church of Rome ? 
I cannot think that hon. Members who 
represent various Protestant sects can 
have looked at the subject as it stands; 
but I feel it to be my duty to bring it 
distinctly before the House, because I 
am convinced that Parliament is dealing 
with this matter in a sense which the 
people feel to be directly undermining 
their independence ; for, disguise it as 
you may, this determination that there 
shall be no educational property, except 
that administered to the operative classes 
either out of the poor rate, or an educa- 
tion rate, which is equivalent to a poor 
rate, levied under an administration 
similar to that which levies the poor 
rate, is inflicting upon them a sense of 
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deep degradation, a feeling that when 
you take away the property which is 
their own for the same purpose, and 
saddle them with this great sustained 
system of rating, you are treating them 
as if they were indeed a class apart, 
unfit to possess or to enjoy property, 
unfit to have it administered to their im- 
mediate wants, especially their educa- 
tional wants, the urgency of which you 
are perpetually pressing upon the atten- 
tion of Parliament. Let not hon. Mem- 
bers mistake the feeling which is thus 
engendered. It is very well for you to 
tell us that because the rate is to be ad- 
ministered by elective boards, therefore 
it is more these people’s own than the 
property which they now enjoy. The 
people feel nothing of the kind. You 
may suppose that country gentlemen 
like myself have no sense of responsi- 
bility. You may suppose that I could 
have used this trust property as I liked, 
and yet go scatheless among my neigh- 
bours. You know little of the English 

ople if you believe anything of the 
Find. I thank God that the people of 


my district have always been of a very 
independent mind, and if they suspected 
me of anything like abuse or foul play, 


they would let me know it before a week 
was over, and that in no very doubtful 
terms. I know that well. With people 
of that temper, if you think that your 
present process is pleasing, you are very 
greatly mistaken; and I tell you that 
when it is understood it is most distaste- 
ful to them. Hon. Members may be 
pleased to treat this as a question that is 
closed, whereas it is a question that has 
only lately opened itself to the under- 
standing of the people, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Education Department of the Privy 
Council admitted the other night whilst 
apologizing to some of his Friends, that 
the puny concessions which this Bill con- 
tains had been wrung from him by the 
pressure from without, and by the ap- 
prehension that the House of Lords 
might respect those feelings of opposi- 
tion. Well, Sir, I believe that whatever 
the hidden jealousy or sectarian feeling 
hon. Members may represent, as opposed 
to those charities because they are con- 
nected with the Church of England, still 
there lies at the bottom of their opposi- 
tion a recognition of the fact that the 

rocess which you are applying is calcu- 

ted to undermine the independence of 
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the labouring classes; an independence 
which I have always respected ; an inde- 
pendence which I believe to be at the 
foundation of our national greatness ; an 
independence which I have never done 
anything to violate; an independence 
which I hope that the House will ever 
respect. I have given Notice of my inten- 
tion to move that this Bill becommitted on 
this day three months, because I believe 
that this Commission ought to be brought 
to a close. Had it been a Commission of 
Inquiry, had it been a Commission for 
the correction of abuses, had it been a 
Commission for obtaining the restoration 
of property that had been misapplied, I 
should have hailed it; but I have it 
stated in the correspondence of these 
Commissioners that no matter what may 
be the merits of a school, or however 
thoroughly good may be its administra- 
tion, the one fact that any such school is 
sustained out of property which belongs 
to the inhabitants of a parish, at once 
condemns the property so applied to con- 
fiscation, sso facto, from no imputation 
upon its management; but simply be- 
cause this House will not permit pro- 
perty for elementary education to be held 
for the people of this country in the form 
of a trust, the trustees being bound to 
give effect to the intentions of the founder. 
Now, Sir, that decision applies not only 
to the Church of England, but to every 
denomination that may hold property 
of the kind; and I say this—I myself 
may have thought of devoting property 
for the purpose of continuing elementary 
education to an increased and increasing 
population already in the enjoyment of 
some of this trust property. But I will 
do nothing of the sort, if Parliament is 
to pass an Act, that, first confiscates the 
larger charities applied to those purposes, 
and vests them in these Endowed Schools 
Commissioners to be alienated from their 
original objects, and then, as a concession 
in this Bill, merely changes the appro- 
priation of the smaller charities, confis- 
cating them from the possession of the 
locality and investing them in the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. Sir, such petty 
concessions as this are no concessions of 
principle, as the right hor. Gentleman 
informed the House the other night, 
but constitute a perpetuation of the same 
principle to which I am diametrically 
opposed. I wish the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman had reached the 
public. I am sorry to say, that, perhaps 
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owing to the lateness of the hour at 
which it was delivered, the reports of it 
were very much curtailed ; but such was 
the zeal displayed by the right hon. 
Gentleman that I made a note of one 
passage. He said— 

“My hon. Friends must be aware that in 

several instances the House of Lords has rejected 
schemes which have been proposed by the Com- 
missioners. I very much regret that the House 
of Lords has possessed that power.” 
It seems, then, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is so ardent in the cause, that he 
would even disfranchise the other branch 
of the Legislature in order to further his 
object. That is Sir, an excess of zeal 
which must be dangerous in its conse- 
quences. I object, then, to the con- 
tinuance of this machinery for the carry- 
ing out of that which in my neighbour- 
hood will be a process of confiscation. I 
object to it the more, because it is a con- 
fiscation of the property of the labouring 
and the poor classes; and it is for these 
reasons that I have given the Notice 
which I now beg to place in your hands, 
that the House do resolve itself into 
Committee on this Bill on this day three 
months. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE seconded the 
views of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, and he did so all the 
more readily because he was very anxious 
to leave on record the grounds of his 
support. He did not think it was just 
that Parliament should, under any cir- 
cumstances, ignore the right of inherit- 
ance which existed in the children of 
the poor, especially as every proposal of 
the Commissioners seemed to be—in- 
deed, was almost openly avowed to be 
—to take from that class, and to pro- 
vide for the children of another, which 
ought to be able to provide for the edu- 
cation of its own children. As soon as 
that Commission came into operation, 
they had this state of things—that the 
Commissioners proceeded to deal with 
some of the charitable foundations of 
the country which ought not to have 
been touched at all, or, at least, not 
until after all the misused endow- 
ments had been thoroughly dealt with. 
He asked the House to consider whe- 
ther it had not evidence before it, that 
the very first schools that were at- 
tacked were those which were well con- 
ducted and the least requiring altera- 
tion. He was one of those who did not 
believe in competitive examination to 


Ur. Newdegate 
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the extent to which it was at present 
earried, because he-knew that practi- 
cally it meant cramming; and he espe- 
cially disliked competitive examination 
when it actually dealt with the children 
of the indigent poor whose early lives 
were commonly passed in great straits, 
and who, therefore, had not the pecuni- 
ary means to place their children on 
the same footing as those of compara- 
tively richer people. Under such cir- 
cumstances there could be no “ fair 
start,’’ inasmuch as the poor man’s child 
must necessarily be overweighted in 
such competition. He, therefore, cor- 
dially seconded the proposition of his 
hon. Friend, because he wished it 
distinctly to go forth throughout the 
length and breadth of the country that, 
without using the word “confiscation,” 
the alienation now going on was as 
near confiscation, so far as the heritage 
of the poor was concerned, as was pos- 
sible. The time, however, was fast 
coming when that class of the people 
would thoroughly understand to whom 
they were indebted for that state of 
matters, and, no doubt, it would be pre- 
cisely and correctly appreciated. For 
his own part he believed that no man, 
or no body of men, call them by what 
name soever they pleased had the right, 
even under the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament, to alter the devolution pre- 
scribed by the will of a Founder, without 
the most urgent necessity. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,” — (Mr. Newdegate,) — instead 
thereof. 


Mr. HINDE PALMER thought it 
would be a very serious misfortune and 
great calamity to the public, if the Bill 
now before the House did not pass, and the 
Commission were consequently allowed to 
expire. In a great number of instances 
in which the Commissioners had dealt 
with these endowments, they had con- 
ferred a large benefit on the communities 
of different localities. One great ad- 
vantage had been that the Commissioners 
had saved an enormous amount of litiga- 
tion in the course of their proceedings, 
because they had settled schemes of en- 
dowments for a large number of charities 
which otherwise could not have been 
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settled without the institution of separate 
Chancery suits for each individual cha- 
rity. When the endowments were made 
there were comparatively very few ele- 
mentary public schools; but now the 
national education establishment existed, 
or would exist everywhere. Why, then, 
should not some of these endowments 
be applied towards the provision of a 
higher grade of education than that 
given by the mere elementary schools? 
One of the great wants of the day was, 
that they should give a better sort of 
technical education to the children, and 
this was one of the points recommended 
in the Report of the Commissioners, 
which he hoped to see accomplished. 

Mr. GATHORNE_ HARDY said, he 
was not without considerable sympathy 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
North Warwickshire, in regard to seve- 
ral points in his speech; but as the 
House had arrived at the point of going 
into Committee on the Bill, he confessed 
that he would rather prefer seeing what 
could be done with it in Committee than 
give any opinion of the measure in its 
—— shape. He therefore hoped the 

on. Member would not press his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman in the unde- 
sirability of a discussion at this stage. 
He strenuously denied that confiscation 
was contemplated, or had been com- 
mitted, under the original Act, and with 
regard to the case referred to by the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
it had not yet come before the Commis- 
sioners. The duty of the Commissioners 
—which he believed they had tried to 
fulfil, and which the Government took 
care that they did fulfil—was not to con- 
fiscate the property of the poor, but to 
see that the property was applied in a 
manner that would best help the poor. 
Considering the provision which was 
made by law for elementary education, 
it was desirable, in dealing with great 
endowments, to see whether we could 
not do something more with them than 
teach merely reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. What he said the other night 
was, that this House was bound to con- 
sider facts as they were, and that it was 
in the power of either House to carry 
out its own peculiar views in any par- 
ticular matter on the consideration of a 
scheme. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire might take some comfort 
from that fact, seeing that he had so 
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much confidence in the other House. 
This ‘confiscating’? Commission had 
been at work for some years, all its 
schemes, with the exception of some 
half-dozen, had become law, notwith- 
standing the check upon them possessed 
by both Houses; and the unsuccessful 
schemes had not been rejected on the 
grounds taken by the hon. Member. 

Mr. DILLWYN admitted that he 
had been fairly beaten the other even- 
ing, and, accepting the decision of the 
House, wished to get into Committee, 
where he would again endeavour to give 
effect to his views. His objections were 
exactly the reverse of those of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire; he 
complained of the Bill clipping the 
wings of the Commissioners and curtail- 
ing their power. 

Mr. HEYGATE could not admit that 
schemes met with approval in the coun- 
try, because the rejection of them was 
not moved in either House. He knew 
of several instances in which great dis- 
content had been evinced at the schemes 
of the Commissioners. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE explained that 
he had mentioned the case he had ad- 
duced as an illustration and type of 
those dealt with in schemes, and that 
the principle to which he had objected, 
the alienation of endowments from the 
labouring classes, was embodied in let- 
ters he had received from the Commis- 
sion as Chairman of two Trusts. He 
wished to take the sense of the House 
on that principle. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Exception of elementary 
schools from 32 & 33 Vict. c. 56, and 
application thereto of 33 & 384 Vict. 
c. 75, 8. 75). 


Mr. HEYGATE moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 13, to leave out 
‘* not being,” to ‘‘is” in line 16, on 
the ground that the clause was drawn 
with certain limitations as to grammar 
schools and the amount of endowments, 


2H 
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Under -the limitation in the clause all 
grammar schools having endowments of 
less than £100 a-year would be liable to 
be deprived of such endowments. The 
object of his Amendment was to fulfil 
the promise which his right hon. Friend 
had made over and over again—that the 
voluntary schools should not be injured 
by the Bill of 1870. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
impossible for him to give his hon. 
Friend an assurance in the matter. His 
hon. Friend proposed to withdraw all 
grammar schools under £100 a-year from 
the purview of the Bill; but he trusted 
the Committee would not accede to such 
a proposal, on the ground that there 
were a large number of small grammar 
schools which had degenerated into 
miserable elementary schools, not only 
not doing good, but harm, by preventing 
other and better schools being estab- 
lished, and leading the people in the 
district to believe that no other school 
was required. He had little doubt that 
the Commissioners would find a great 
deal to do with respect to the more im- 
portant schools first; but he could not 
consent to omit 416 grammar schools, 
or nearly one-half from the Bill. For 
himself, he should have liked to see the 
clause not go beyond £50; but, never- 
theless, there was an advantage in fram- 
ing the Bill on the recommendation 
contained in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. COLLINS hoped the Amendment 
would not be pressed. 


Amendment,.by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
wished to propose an Amendment in 
another direction. There were a great 
many elementary schools throughout the 
country, and he could not see why the 
amount should be limited to £100. The 
right plan would be to remove all these 
elementary schools from the operation 
of the Commissioners till they had con- 
cluded their work in regard to grammar 
schools. It did not at all follow, that 
because these schools were removed from 
the’ jurisdiction of the Commissioners, 
therefore they would be removed from 
all improvement. For example, they 
might be subjected to regular Govern- 
ment inspection, and have the power 
of charging fees. The Commissioners 
had stated that the reason why they 
might fairly divert funds given for 
elementary education to the purposes of 


Mr. Heygate 
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higher education was, that the country 
had now made provision for elemen 
education. He maintained, however, that 
the country had not done so; because 
where voluntary schools existed it was 
not necessary to raise rates. He could 
not see why, when they had to deal with 
elementary schools provided for out of 
endowments, they should not be put 
upon as good a footing as others, nor 
why they should insist on putting them 
in the hands of a Commission that did 
not want them. He would move as an 
Amendment in page 1, line 18, to leave 
out from ‘‘ 1870,” to ‘‘in,”’ in line 21. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, to leave out from the words ‘one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy,” 
to the word “in,” in line 21.—(d/. 
Gathorne Hardy.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Dr. LYON PLAYFAITR said, the 
Amendment would produce large results 
certainly not contemplated by the Select 
Committee. The clause, as it stood, would 
affect about 1,200 schools under £100 
per annum. Certainly a larger endow- 
ment than that could scarcely be applied 
with advantage to this elementary 
education in a national school. [Mr. 
GaTHORNE Harpy pointed out that under 
the 3rd section all elementary schools 
would be liable to inspection.] But the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
would include 400 or 500 additional 
schools, some with incomes varying from 
£4,000 to £8,000. In Bristol alone there 
were three of these large foundations now 
devoted to mere elementary education. 
There were two leading objections to the 
proposal. Firstly, the Education De- 
partment had not a staff for investi- 
gating the working of such schools, and 
for making new schemes for them, while 
the Endowed Schools Commission had 
been organized for the very purpose. 
Secondly, it would be unfair to the 
schools themselves; for if they were 
handed over to the Education Depart- 
ment they came under the Act of 1870, 
which gave powers to that Department 
to ratify new schemes under its own 
authority, and to amend them at its own 
discretion. So that the schools would 
lose all those safeguards which were 
provided by the Endowed Schools Act. 
They would thus lose their power of 
three appeals—from the Commission to 
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the Education Department, from that to 
the Privy Council, and from that to the 
supreme authority of Parliament. The 
right hon. Gentleman could scarcel 
have contemplated that that would be 
the result of his Amendment. It was true 
that, under the Act of 1870, the initiative 
for reform must come from the schools; 
but to preserve that motive for sluggish- 
ness could not be the object of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
exemption applied to endowed schools 
that were really elementary schools, and 
when they were put up to £100 a-year 
they had to deal with a very different 
range of schools, some of them with en- 
dowments of many thousands a-year. 
That was the very class of schools that 
required reform, and he therefore hoped 
the Amendment would not be agreed to. 
The Commissioners were bound to take 
care of the interests of the poor, and 
they would do so. What the right hon. 


Gentleman proposed to do by his Amend- 
ment was to leave the trustees of these 
large endowments unreformed, and the 
effect would be to strike out many 
schools that really required reform. The 
Education Department were not pro- 


vided with the organization and the 
Staff necessary to send down Inspectors 
and arrange schemes for these large 
schools. Ifsuch schools as the Colston 
Schools at Bristol, which ought to be 
under the supervision of the Commis- 
sioners, were to be inspected in the 
higher branches, they would require a 
large increase of Inspectors. The duty 
of the Education Department was to 
look after elementary education, for the 
promotion of which large sums were 
voted to Parliament. Under the opera- 
tion of that Amendment Emanuel 
Hospital would have been exempt, and 
it would exclude from the possibility of 
reform large institutions which required 
Improvement as much as any endow- 
ments that came under the purview of 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that his remarks would not apply 
to the Colston Schools, nor to the 
Emanuel Hospital, which were really 
charity schools, and did not come under 
the description of elementary schools. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 129; 
Noes 88: Majority 41. 


Clause agreed to, 
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Clause 4 (Amendment of 32 & 33 
Vict. c. 56, s. 11). 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, this 


Y | was the opportunity for providing against 


the assumption on the part of the Com- 
missioners of powers which he felt cer- 
tain the House never intended them to 
exercise, and which, if employed, would 
be attended by very mischievous results. 
He would therefore move, in page 2, 
line 20, to leave out all after,‘‘ scheme ”’ 
and insert— 


“To make provision, as near as may be, for 
the educational interests of the class denoted in 
the gift or bequest of the donor as that for 
which his endowment was intended, and no pro- 
posal shall be inserted in any scheme alienating 
any portion of such bequest or gift for the 
benefit of persons in any other class in life or of 
persons in the same class resident in any other 
county or town than that named or otherwise 
indicated by the donor.” 


No one could doubt, looking at the evi- 
dence taken before the Select Committee, 
that the Commissioners had assumed to 
themselves a discretion with regard to 
the transfer of endowments from place 
to place and from class to class, which 
Parliament never intended to confer upon 
them. When introducing the Act of 
1869, the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
expressed his hope that no attempt would 
ever be made to apply the school endow- 
ments of the country to the purposes of 
elementary education. He could state 
from his own knowledge, cases in which, 
in the opinion of the communities con- 
cerned, the most grievous injustice was 
impending by the exercise of this as- 
sumed power on the part of the Com- 
missioners. He had that morning re- 
ceived an answer to a letter he had 
addressed to a friend, requesting infor- 
mation as to the feeling in South Devon 
with respect to the manner in which this 
power had been exercised. In reply his 
informant stated that with regard to the 
correction of abuses, he and his friends 
were perfectly satisfied; but that the 
Commissioners had exercised an arbi- 
trary discretion concerning many en- 
dowments which were regarded with 
much discontent—that they had taken 
away the means of education from the 
humbler and poorer middle class in order 
to create elementary schools which might 
be otherwise provided, and had thereby 
done a greater wrong to the real poor 
than if they had left the endowments as 
they were. Now, the real poor were 


2H 2 
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not the members of trades unions, earn- 
ing 40s. and 50s. a-week, and who could 
raise for them the price of fuel at their 
will and pleasure. The real poor were 
the half-pay officer, the curate, the 
clerk, the surgeon, and the man of small 
means of various degrees, whose child- 
dren it was of the utmost importance to 
have properly educated, and for whose 
benefit these endowments were originally 
given. It was now for the Commit- 
tee to decide whether, in passing the 
Endowed Schools Act, Parliament meant 
to constitute a triumvirate over the en- 
dowed property of this country, to do 
with it what no Department of the State 
would venture to do—namely, to change 
altogether the purposes for which it was 
bequeathed. As a member of the legal 
profession, he ventured to say that the 
assumption by the Commissioners of the 
right to overturn the old doctrine of cy 
pres, was never intended by Parliament. 
The doctrine of cy pres rendered into 
vulgar English was this—when a donor 
had given of his wealth for purposes of 
education or charity, and it became diffi- 
cult in after times to find exactly the 
object designed by the deed of gift, you 
were to go as near to it as might be. 
That was common sense and common 
honesty, and the Courts of Equity had 
always upheld it. And was Parliament 
now, with Communism looking in at the 
door, to overrule that principle? And, 
besides, the purpose of the gift, he main- 
tained that place was one of the elements 
to be considered. The Commissioners 
had usurped functions which Parliament 
had never given them. When examined 
as a witness recently before the Select 
Committee, Lord Lyttelton had avowed 
the doctrine that after 50 years property 
belonged to the State. He asked where 
were they to stop? Would any gentle- 
man feel his property as secure as before 
if Parliament gave its sanction to such 
a doctrine? The right hon. Gentleman 
had laid on the Table a coil of schemes 
which he had approved, but which, from 
pressure of business, the House had not 
had time to examine. The day was, 
perhaps, not far distant when Members 
would bitterly regret that the Anaconda 
folds of that serpent had not been cut. 
He submitted that the whole course of 
their legislation and law was opposed to 
the discretion vested in the Commis- 
sioners, and on which this clause placed 
no efficient check, and for the purpose 
of enabling the House to decide whether 
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this check was required or not, he now 
moved the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 20, to leave out from the word 
“scheme,” to the end of the Clause, in order to 
insert the words “to make provision, as near as 
may be, for the educational interests of the class 
denoted in the gift or bequest of the donor as 
that for which his endowment was intended, and 
no proposal shall be inserted in any scheme 
alienating any portion of such bequest or gift 
for the benefit of persons in any other class in 
life or of persons in the same class resident in 
any other county or town than that named or 
otherwise indicated by the donor.’’ — (Mr. 
Torrens.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER trusted the 
Committee would abide by the words of 
the clause which were those agreed upon 
by the Committee upstairs. The altera- 
tion had been determined upon after 
much consideration, and for the purpose 
of giving effect to the view arrived at 
by the Committee after taking a great 
deal of evidence. His hon. Friend had 
said that this clause would give to that 
‘“‘ Triumvirate” powers which had been 
given to no Department of the State. It 
did no such thing. The power given by 
the original Act was vested in the Go- 
vernment, and the Commissioners were 
only the machinery made use of in 
framing the schemes. But the Govern- 
ment had found that there was a dis- 
advantage in their not having the power 
to amend a scheme, being limited to 
approval or disapproval, and that power 
was taken in this Bill. But, undoubt- 
edly, the Bill left the Government abso- 
lutely responsible for these schemes, 
and it was an entire delusion to say 
that the matter was left to an irrespon- 
sible triumvirate. The illustrations given 
by his hon. Friend referred to schemes 
not yet agreed upon or approved by the 
Education Department. He affected to 
be horrified at the Anaconda coil of 
schemes that had been laid upon the 
Table. But, if his hon. Friend was so 
horrified at that dreadful serpent, which 
was coiling itself around hon. Members 
of this House, why did he not himself 
come to the rescue and cut the coils? 
He doubted whether the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman would carry out his 
own object. He had alluded to one 
scheme—that, he supposed, of Dulwich 
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College; but no county was named by 
the original Founder, and the different 

arishes interested in Dulwich School 
had different opinions on the subject; a 
scheme was settled not long ago which 
did not give full satisfaction to one or 
other of them. It was the duty of the 
Commission to examine into the matter 
and propose a scheme which would be 
just to all sides. By the clause as it 
now stood the Government took care that 
due regard should be paid to the in- 
terests of the particular class originally 
intended to be benefited, and the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend would only fence 
round and limit the action of the Com- 
missioners much more than would be 
desirable. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he agreed with his 
hon. Friend who had moved that Amend- 
ment, that no greater mistake could be 
made than the adoption of a policy which 
took property from some people simply 
for the purpose of giving it to others. 
The Commissioners had made many 
mistakes in the exercise of their func- 
tions, and he had the greatest objec- 
tion to the tyrannical powers with 
which they were armed. Representing 
as he did one of the parishes interested 
in the Dulwich School, he must say great 
complaints were made of the course they 
had taken in regard to that school. A 
scheme had been prepared, but it was 
kept back from the public, in the hope 
that in the meantime the powers of the 
Commissioners would be renewed. The 
Commissioners were three tyrants in the 
country, and they seemed to think that 
they could do anything they liked. 


- Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 100; 
Noes 68: Majority 32. 


AYES. 


Brewer, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Cadogan, hon. F. W. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 


H. 
Candlish, J. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carter, R. M. 
Cave, T. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Childers, rt. hon. H. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corrigan, Sir D. 
Davies, R. 
Delahunty, J. 
Dent, J. D. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 

_ Anderson, G. 
Ayrton, rt. hon. A. S. 
Aytoun, R. 8 

Baines, E. 

Balfour, Sir G. 
Barclay, J. W. 

Bass, A. 

Bassett, F. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Beaumont, Major F. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bentall, E. H. 
Biddulph, M. 
Bolckow, H. W. F. 
Bowring, E. A. 
Brady, J. 

Brassey, T. 
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Dickinson, S§. 8. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dixon, G. 

Dodds, J. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Edwards, H. 

Egerton, Adml. hn. F. 

Enfield, Viscount 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. H. W. 

Fletcher, I. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Grieve, J. J. ° 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Henderson, J 

Henley, Lord 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hoskyns, C. Wren- 

Illingworth, A. 

Jardine, R. 

Johnston, A 

Kensington, Lord 

Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
rt. hon. E. H. 

Lancaster, J. 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Leatham, E. A. 

Lefevre, G. J. 8 

Leith, J. F. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
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Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lush, Dr. 

Lusk, A. 

Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 
Mackintosh, E. W. 
M‘Clure, T. 
M‘Lagan, P. 

Miall, E. 

Miller, W. 

Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Muntz, P. H. 

Peel, A. W. 

Pender, J. 

Playfair, L. 

Price, W. E. 
Rathbone, W. 

Reed, C. 

Richard, H. 

Shaw, R. 

Sherlock, D. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Storks,rt. hon. Sir H. K. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Whitwell, J. 
Williams, W. 
Wingfield, Sir C. 
Young, rt. hon. G. 


TELLERS. 
Adam, W. P. 
Greville, hon. Captain 


NOES. 


Amphlett, R. P. 
Baggallay , Sir R. 
Bagge, Sir W. 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Beach, Sir M. Hicks- 
Cawley, C. E. 
Charley, W. T. 
Collins, T. 

Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Cubitt, G. 

Denison, C. B. 
Dimsdale, R. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Dyke, W. H 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Figgins, J. 

Finch, G. H. 

Floyer, J. 

Fowler, R. N. 
Gooch, Sir D. 
Gordon, E. 8. 

Gore, J. R. O- 
Grant, Col. hon. J. 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Hermon, E. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hodgson, K. D. 
Holt, J. M. 

Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
Lindsay, Col. R. L 
Lowther, hon. W, 


Manners,rt. hn. Lord J. 
Mellor, T. W. 

Miller, J. 

Mitford, W. T. 
Monckton, hon. G. 
Morley, S. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Nicholson, W. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
Parker, Lieut.-Col. W. 
Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 
Pell, A. 

Phipps € FY. 


‘im, J. 
Platket, hon. D. R. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Read, 6. 8. 
Salt, T. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Smith, S. G. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 
Steere, L 
Talbot, J. G. 
Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Torr, J 
Turner, C. 
Watney, J. 
Welby, W. E. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Winn, R. 


TELLERS. 
Locke, J. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
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the Bill would come into operation on 
the Ist of September, and would apply 
to all schemes which were sanctioned 
after that date. He was prepared to give 
a pledge that no scheme should be ap- 
proved of by the Department between 
the present time and the 1stof September. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Amendment of 32 & 38 Vict. 
c. 56. s. 17. as to holders of office being 


retained on governing body). 

Mr. F. S. POWELL moved, in page 2, 
line 25, the omission of the word ‘ ex- 
press ” believing that the Commissioners 
construed it too strictly. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER could not con- 
sent, by omitting the word, to widen the 
clause, which he would not have pro- 
posed himself, but which was recom- 
mended by the Committee upstairs. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEYGATE proposed to insert, in 
line 26, after ‘‘ endowment” the words 
‘‘or of the statutes or regulations made 
by the Founder or under his authority in 
his lifetime, or within fifty years of his 
death.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
clause related to the appointment of ex 
officio clerical Governors, and it was one 
which he would not have proposed him- 
self. Having been adopted by the Com- 
mittee, however, he felt it his duty to 
submit it to the House. It provided 
that ex officio clerical Governors might 
be appointed where the wills of the 
Founders expressly contained a provision 
to that effect, and he could not consent 
to the introduction of any words widen- 
ing the operation of the clause. 

In answer to Mr. F. 8. Powett, 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he would as- 
similate his Amendment to that placed 
on the Paper by the hon. Member, and 
move the addition of the words ‘ which 
terms have been observed down to the 
commencement of the principal Act.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 26, after the word “ endow- 
ment,” to insert the words “ or of the statutes 
or regulations made by the Founder or under his 
authority in his lifetime, or within fifty years 
of his death, which terms have been observed 
down to the commencement of the principal 
Act.” —(Mr. Heygate.) 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


{COMMONS} 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 34; 
Noes 87: Majority 53. 

On Question? That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. DILLWYN, in moving to leave 
out the clause, said, it was a Church of 
England question, and the ez officio mem- 
ber who would be retained in office by 
the clause was generally the clergyman 
of the parish. He objected to ex officio 
members who were named in trusts being 
confirmed in office by this clause. The 
will of the Founder should be interpreted 
in accordance with the spirit of the time. 
His view was that when property was 
once dedicated to the public after a 
reasonable lapse of time, the public 
should have the right to say how it 
should be administered and to deal with 
the endowment. x officio clerical mem- 
bers of the Board might find themselves 
unable to work harmoniously with the 
elected members. In Wales the great 
majority of the population were Dissen- 
ters; and therefore the life appointment 
of the Church of England clergyman 
would be obnoxious. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER must ask the 
Committee not to consent to the omis- 
sion of this clause, the effect of which 
it was quite possible to exaggerate. His 
own individual opinion was that it was 
a mistake to have a trustee appointed 
for life as an ex officio member; but if 
the Committee struck out the clause, 
although it might or might not endanger 
the passing of the Bill, he felt sure that 
the House of Lords would strike out 
every scheme in which the will of the 
Founder was thus interfered with. He 
trusted that the hon. Gentleman would 
not persist in his Amendment. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH asked why it 
was that the clergyman should be placed 
in this preferential position by statute ? 
As a rule he would, by his position, be 
almost certain of appointment by the 
Commissioners. He believed the Govern- . 
ment, by pressing this point, would lose 
their own supporters in the country. As 
to the sae. of the Lords taking 
the course which had been supposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman, he did not 
think that consideration ought to weigh 
with the Committee. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER could not con- 
sent to exclude the clause from the Bill, 
and called upon the Committee to oppose 
the Amendment. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he must press 
his Amendment to a division, as it in- 
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volved a question of principle and not 
of practice. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 84; 
Noes 40: Majority 44. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Extension of 32 & 33 Vict. 
c. 56. 8. 19. as to schools excepted from 
the provisions as to religion). 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
wished to move an Amendment which 
he considered one of considerable im- 
portance. This clause introduced a prin- 
ciple entirely novel, and which had never 
before been introduced into England— 
namely, it declared that all endowments 
connected with religion were to be con- 
sidered non-religious, unless made subse- 
quent to the reign of William and Mary 
—that was, in effect to say that all en- 
dowments up to that time were not to be 
respected, because they were made before 
the Act of Toleration. There were just 
as strong Church endowments made be- 
fore that time as since. Even in the 
ease of the Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment Act the Govern- 
ment respected the endowments which 
had been made long previously to the 
time of the Toleration Act. Were they 
going to say that in this country they 
should not be respected? He begged 
therefore to move, as an Amendment, in 
page 2, line 32, to leave out from “ en- 
dowment”’ to ‘‘if” in line 35. 


Amendment proposed, in line 32, to 
leave out from the word ‘‘ endowment,’ 
to the word ‘if,” in line 35.—(/r. 
Gathorne Hardy.) 


Question 
proposed to 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the clause 
was intended to widen the term by 
which under Section 19 of the old Act 
schools were excepted from Section 17 
and one or two other sections. That 


a, ye ‘That the words 
e left out stand part of the 


was a question which occupied a long 


time in Committee, and several proposi- 
tions were made very much enlarging 
the scope of the clause. He himself 
would Soe preferred that the clause 
had been left as it stood so far as 
regarded exceptions; but as now pro- 
posed, it was not without argument in 
its favour. When the majority of the 
members of the Governing Body, or the 
principal teacher, or the scholars -edu- 
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cated in the establishment were declared 
by the original endowment to belong to 
a particular denomination it would be 
considered a denominational school. That 
was the first condition. The second 
condition was that the endowment must 
have been made under such circum- 
stances as must render it plain that it 
belonged to a particular denomination. 
It was only fair to require that in the 
latter case the words should show a real 
denominational intention. He must, for 
those reasons, oppose the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 88; 
Noes 40: Majority 48. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would not move the other Amendments 
which stood in his name; but would 
now look to another quarter to remedy 
the injustice which had been done him 
by the Committee. 

Mr. HEYGATE moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 35, after ‘‘ terms,” 
to insert, ‘‘ or manifest intent.”’ 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER declined to 
accept the Amendment, on the ground 
that it would be very difficult to inter- 
pret the words. But with regard to the 
remark which had just been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. G. 
Hardy), he must say that, both in Com- 
mittee and in that House, the Govern- 
ment had shown a great desire to meet 
legitimate objections as far as they pos- 
sibly could, and certainly they had to 
show that desire contrary to the feeling 
of many of their own Friends. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COLLINS moved, as Amend- 
ments, in page 3, line 3, after “of,” 
insert—‘‘or shall attend the public 
worship ;” and in line 10, after “‘ sec- 
tion,’’ insert-— 

“Tn any such scheme it shall be provided 

that not less than two-thirds of the governing 
body shall always be members of such church, 
sect, or denomination.” 
He did so, formally, to prevent the 
Amendments being lost, through the 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. G. Hardy), in whose name they 
stood on the Paper. 


Amendment negatived. 


On Question, That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill? 
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Sm JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving its 
omission, said, that Clause 19 of the 
Endowed Schools Act excepted certain 
schools from the operation of some pro- 
visions of the Endowed Schools Act. 
The clause now before the House ex- 
tended these exceptions, and enacted 
that when by the statutes of the Foun- 
der, or by statutes made within 50 years 
of his death, the members of any Go- 
verning Body, or the advantage of any 
endowment, were confined to any parti- 
cular sect, such limitation should hold 
good in perpetuity. Now, that clause 
seemed to him entirely in opposition to 
the spirit of recent legislation ; it was a 
distinctly retrograde step—a clause for 
the perpetuation of schisms and secta- 
rianism. It was quite right to leave 
great powers in the hands of testators, 
to allow almost any experiment, pro- 
vided only the time was limited. But 
these endowments were not really endow- 
ments of religion ; they were endowments 
of individual opinions. It was said that 
the law of England abhorred perpe- 
tuities ; but no perpetuity was so bad as 
that of an erroneous or untenable opi- 
nion. In fact, they might with truth 
say that these endowments tended to 


the multiplication and perpetuation of 


temporary errors. They were attempts 
to influence the opinion of future gene- 
rations, not by appeals to their intellect, 
but by taking advantage of the pressure 
of pecuniary necessities. The Univer- 
sities had very wisely been thrown open, 
and yet it was proposed to maintain a 
spirit of sectarianism in the case of 
schools. He did not deny that there 
were advantages in the existence of 
honest and healthy differences of opi- 
nion on religious matters. Noncon- 
formity had done great things for the 
country, but then it was tested and en- 
nobled by self-sacrifice. A variety of 
religious sects, dead in themselves, but 
galvanized by money into unnatural 
vitality, would be an unmitigated evil. 
He begged to move the rejection of the 
clause. 

Mr. DILLWYN hoped the Committee 
would not be deterred by the threat 
which had been held out by the right 
hon. Member for Oxford University, 
who had just left the House, from doing 
their duty. Because he had failed in 
making a trifling alteration in this clause 
he had distinctly threatened the House 
that he was not satisfied with their deci- 
sion, and would appeal to ‘ another 
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place.” It was the first time he had 
ever heard such a threat held out. Un- 
less there were good grounds for retain- 
ing the clause, he should not be in- 
fluenced by any such threats; but vote 
for its omission. 

CotonEL WILSON-PATTEN said, he 
had heard the language used by his right 
hon. Friend, and he could assure the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
that no threat whatever had been used. 
His right hon. Friend had been entirely 
misunderstood. He merely said, as his 
Amendment had not been adopted by 
the Committee, he hoped it would be 
adopted in ‘‘ another place.” His right 
hon. Friend was the last person in the 
world who would venture to threaten 
the House in any way whatever. 

Mr. DILLYWN was in the recollec- 
lection of the House, and he hoped the 
House would express its opinion whether 
he was right or wrong in his interpre- 
tation of the language which had been 
used by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR observed 
that, as the clause had been brought in 
in the interests of conciliation, there was 
much to be said inits favour. But after 
what the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had said, his feelings were quite altered 
respecting it. He had taken down the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
they were—‘‘ That he would look to 
‘another place’ for that justice which 
was denied him by the Committee.” 
After they had been told that the clause 
was to be altered in a certain sense in 
‘‘ another House,’’ the best thing would 
be to leave no clause to be altered, by 
omitting it. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL thought there 
was nothing disrespectful to the House 
in expressing the hope that in ‘‘ another 
place”? a different decision would be 
arrived at. With regard to the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Maidstone, he 
took exception to the hon. Member’s 
statement that this class of endowments 
were intended to promote, not religion, 
but the opinions respecting religion held 
by the founders, and were therefore not 
entitled to be defended by the law of 
England. The same doctrine struck at 
the foundation of every Dissenting place 
of worship in the kingdom. The main- 
tenance of these endowments was in ac- 
cordance with the principles of justice. 
He supported the clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER rather re- 
gretted the remark of the right hon. 
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Gentleman, but he did not think it was 
intended to bear the interpretation which 
had been given to it. To be candid, he 
must say that that was a clause which he 
proposed in the Committee in the in- 
terests of conciliation, and he thought it 
was a fair addition to Section 19 of the 
principal Act. There was fairness in 
saying, as it did, that since the Tolera- 
tion Act, no endowment, in which, by 
the original instrument and by invariable 
custom since that time, it had been re- 
quired that the majority of the Govern- 
ing Body should be members of a certain 
denomination, and that the principal 
teacher should belong to that denomina- 
tion, should be interfered with, and he 
did not think it went beyond the prin- 
ciple of the original section. He could 
understand those who objected to the 
original provision objecting to that also. 
The reason why it was proposed was that 
there were certain endowments which 
everybody expected would come under 
the provisions of the original Act which 
had not come under it. It must be 
remembered that it was even possible 
for a Church school to have a majority 
of Governors belonging to Dissent- 
ing denominations; at any rate, pro- 
vision was made for the admission of 
Dissenters as members of the Governing 
Body, as well as for meeting the con- 
scientious views of the parents whose 
children might attend such schools. 

Mr. CLARE READ remarked that if 
small men made observations similar to 
that attributed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man no indignation was aroused by 
them. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] When the Agri- 
cultural Children’s Bill was in Commit- 
tee of the House, and a certain Amend- 
ment had been carried, he said he would 
not trouble the Committee to divide 
again, because he hoped the Bill would 
be set right in ‘‘ another place.”’ No in- 
dignant remark was uttered when he 
made that observation. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, it was 
their duty to express their honest con- 
victions, and to leave those in ‘‘ another 
place” to do the same. Most of the 
schools which would come under Clause 
19 were in Cathedral cities, where, as 
might be inferred from the course of 
that discussion, there was a good per- 
centage of Dissenters. The result of 
passing that clause would be to prevent 
many of these Dissenters from being on 
the Governing Bodies of the schools, 
for it had been the practice of the 
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Commissioners to confine co-optative 
appointments to the members of the 
Church of England. It was both un- 
just and impolitic to admit Dissenters 
to a trust, and at the same time to pro- 
vide that in no case should there be a 
majority of them. Ifthey had civil and 
parochial rights, why should they be 
treated in this exceptional manner? 
Why were they not to exercise the rights 
of the majority, if they were the ma- 
jority? What was done from expe- 
diency in the case of the Irish Church 
was no guide as to what should be done 
in utilizing schools which were of a na- 
tional character. So far from being 
privileged schools they were substan- 
tially national schools. What civil, 
parochial, or educational right had a 
Dissenter given up by building a chapel 
and providing for religious services 
there? He did not thereby subject 
himself to any disability, in respect of 
property or privilege of the Church by 
law established. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he should sup- 
port the clause, as it was a small step in 
the right direction, but it failed to meet 
the justice of the case. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 88; 
Noes 48: Majority 40. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 7 to 10, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 11) Amendment of 32 and 33 
Vict., c. 56, s. 37, as to approval of Com- 
mittee of Council on Education to 
schemes). 

Mr. CRAUFURD moved, in page 4, 
line 41, the omission of the words ‘‘such 
scheme may be approved of by Her 
Majesty without being laid before Par- 
liament.” He objected to these words, 
becsuse they took away the control exer- 
cised by Parliament over these Commis- 
sioners. It was becoming rather fash- 
ionable on the Treasury Bench to talk of 
the inconvenience of the control of the 
House of Commons, and they knew that 
with regard to a certain contract the 
Minister principally concerned had ex- 
pressed his opinion that Parliament 
should have no control over such matters. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
effect of the Amendment would be that 
no appeal, such as at present existed, 
would be possible ; and that was hardly 
what the hon. Gentleman was aiming at. 
The Committee thought there were a 
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great number of schemes which it was 

not worth while burdening Parliament 

with, and which it was desirable to pass 

without any unnecessary delay. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 12 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Continuance of powers of 
making schemes). 

Mr. COLLINS thought it would be 
enough if the Commission were continued 
for three years, instead of five, and 
would move accordingly in line 28, page 
6, to leave out from ‘‘one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy six,” to the 
end of the clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS complained 
that an Amendment of his, limiting the 
duration of the Commission to one year, 
although handed in to the Olerk at the 
Table prior to that of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Boston, was not placed upon the Paper 
in its proper course. Owing to that ar- 
rangement, the words which he (Mr. 
W. M. Torrens) proposed to amend were 
swept away, before he had the opportu- 
nity of doing so; but nevertheless, he 
would stand upon his right, and move 
the substitution of 1874 for 1876. The 
Government had not yielded a single 
point in Committee that night, and 
now the Vice President of the Council 
did not scruple to try by taking ad- 
vantage of a printer’s error to shut out 
an Amendment which challenged the 
policy of prolonging the existence of the 
Commission for more than one year. But 
there was such a thing as being “too 
clever by half.’ The Government had 
brought in three educational measures 
this Session professedly founded upon 
a policy of conciliation. The first 
foundered in a calm sea, and the Minis- 
try had to take to the Brighton boat to 
get safe to land. They saved the second 
Bill by throwing over half the cargo; 
and now upon the third Bill, the 
House could not agree upon a single 
clause, although the Bill had had the 
advantage of a patient examination by 
a Committee upstairs. The matter be- 
came of the more importance when hon. 
Members were threatened with the loss 
of their seats, if they did not vote ac- 
cording to the dictation of the Birming- 
ham League. He regarded that as an 


Mr. W. £. Forster 
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exceedingly bad Bill, and had voted 
against the second reading with great 
pleasure. He appealed to the conscience 
and fair play of the country against the 
proposal to increase the arbitrary power 
of these three Commissioners, and should 
move accordingly to substitute ‘‘ 1874” 
for ‘1876,’ in page 6, line 28. 

Toe CHAIRMAN ruled that the date 
1876 having disappeared from the clause 
in the last. Amendment, the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Amendment, substituting for it 
1874 must fall to the ground. 

Mr. CRAUFURD complained that 
he had an Amendment on the Paper, 
which should have precedence of the one 
now under discussion. 

Mr. COLLINS, by leave, withdrew 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS moved, in 
page 6, line 28, to leave out ‘‘76” in 
order to insert ‘‘ 74.” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
understood that some remarks had been 
made in his absence on something he 
had said at the close of the discussion 
on a former clause. He did not go out 
of the House at the moment, and he 
should have thought if any hon. Gentle- 
man wished to comment on what he had 
said, he would have preferred to do it in 
his presence rather than when he was 
away. But if he were to speak over 
again, he should say exactly the same 
thing as before. He did not recognize 
that this House had an absolute right 
to determine everything, irrespective of 
the people outside the House, or the 
Lords, who were a co-ordinate branch 
of the Legislature. What he had said 
was that, in his belief, injustice had 
been done in some of these clauses, and 
that he looked to the Lords to remedy 
it. [Cries of “Order!” ] He was quite 
ready to obey a call of Order from the 
Chair. ; ; 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is the duty of 
any hon. Member of the House to rise 
to a point of Order. The right hon. 
Gentleman is not warranted in repeating 
a speech made on a former occasion. 
The right hon. Gentleman is appealing 
to Members, and is repeating what he 
said. I say that is not in conformity 
with Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It is, I believe, 
the universal feeling in this House to 
concede to any hon. Member a hearing 
when he desires to offer a personal ex- 
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lanation. In this respect I think con- 

siderable latitude is allowed. In my 
opinion the right hon. Gentleman had 
no intention to exceed, nor does he ex- 
ceed that latitude. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that he did not wish to exceed that lati- 
tude; but he was in Order, because it 
must be remembered that he was speak- 
ing in Committee, and he had a perfect 
right to repeat everything and go into 
every case connected with the Bill. The 
Motion now before the House was, whe- 
ther the Endowed Schools Commission 
should continue one year or five, and he 
understood that in his absence, some 
hon. Gentlemen had made some remarks 
on what he had said. He was quite 
sure that they would have been glad to 

have made them in his presence; but 

what he said was, that he considered 
some injustice had been done, but that 
he would not give the Committee the 
trouble of dividing any further, but that 
he would look for justice on those points 
‘elsewhere’, cal nothing more. He 
did not hesitate to say what his mean- 
ing was ; he might appeal to the people, 
or the House of Lords, and he was quite 
entitled to say that he considered the 
inl to over-ride that House, and the 

ouse of Lords to be co-ordinate with 
it. It was not said in an offensive man- 
ner, and he in no way threatened the 
House, and in point of fact the right 
hon. Gentleman might just as well be 
accused of doing so when he had told 
them that they must do certain things, 
or it would bring about a collision with 
the House of Lords. He had never 
been wanting in respect to any hon. 
Member, nor had he ever disparaged the 
House of Commons. On the contrary, 
he should stand up just as much for the 
privileges of that House as the House of 

rds. 

Mr. DILLWYN explained that he 
did express his regret at the absence of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the time 
he was making the remarks, and what 
the right’ hon. Gentleman now stated 
quite confirmed what he had said. He 
admitted that he complained that the 
right hon. Gentleman had threatened 
them by dangling the House of Lords 
before their eyes; but if he had misap- 
prehended him, he must express his 
regret. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
they might now go on with the business 
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proposed to omit the word 1876 and sub- 
stitute 1874. The Government were 
willing to give up the two years, and 
thus continue the Commission till 1876; 
but they could not be blamed for sup- 
porting the provisions of their own Bill. 
He was surprised that they should be 
accused of unwillingness to make con- 
cessions, after the one they had just 
made. Every clause they proposed was 
in accordance with the views of the 
Committee upstairs. He hoped the 
Committee would not accept the limit of 
one year as proposed. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the decisions of the Committee upstairs 
were very much the reflex in their essen- 
tial part of the will of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he would therefore 
urge the hon. Member for Finsbury not 
to trouble the Committee by dividing. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Coxzzys, 
Amendment made, in page 6, line 28, 
by leaving out from “seventy-six” to 
end of clause. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 16 agreed to. 


Srrk JOHN LUBBOCK proposed a 
clause which would open to the gradu- 
ates of any British University the office 
of head master in any endowed school, 
which was now restricted to graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 


A Clause (Graduate of any University 
of the United Kingdom, if otherwise 
fit, shall be held qualified where the 
statutes require the head master to be a 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, )— 
(Sir John Lubbock,)\—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE opposed 
the clause, which was altogether beyond 
the scope of the Bill. It appeared to be 
a very mild, benevolent clause, but it 
would over-ride the constitution of all 
endowed schools. He would suggest 
that the hon. Gentleman should bring 
in a Bill on some Wednesday next Ses- 
sion for the purpose of carrying out the 
object he had in view. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK defended the 
clause, pointing out that a similar pro- 
vision had been introduced into every 
scheme already sanctioned which had 


of the Committee. His hon. Friend had | become law, and that to their honour be 
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it said, neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
had made any objection. The provision 
that masters and head masters should be 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge was 
not intended to favour those Univer- 
sities, but to secure competent men. The 
degrees granted by the University of 
London were as thorough and complete 
as any other degrees in the world; and 
he believed there was now no British 
University the degrees of which were 
open to criticism. The Committee, there- 
fore, need not fear if they adopted the 
clause that they would be lowering the 
standard of qualification for masters. 
That was a question which could not 
be determined by a case of individual 
hardship, but must be dealt with on 
liberal principles. If necessary, however, 
he was prepared to show that it was no 
theoretical grievance which would be 
remedied by the clause. 

CotoneL WILSON - PATTEN ob- 
served that the term ‘ British” would 
exclude graduates of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he would 
alter the phraseology to graduates of 
‘‘any University in the United King- 
dom.” ° 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL said, the clause 
differed entirely from the whole frame- 
work of the Bill, and of the existing 
Act. It was not by the provisions of the 
measure that schools were affected, but 
by schemes framed under the Act. He 
did not object to the qualification in fa- 
vour of a graduate of the London Uni- 
versity; but he objected to have an 
isolated provision acting of itself, and by 
itself, instead of by schemes adapted to 
the several cases. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it seemed 
to him that the clause could not be really 
objected to. He hoped that the hon. 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) would 
withdraw his opposition to it, or at all 
events, that the Committee would not 
think it necessary to divide. 

Mr. MOWBRAY complained that 
the hon. Member for Maidstone had 
proposed his Amendment without one 
word of explanation. That was only 
another instance of the irregularities 
which had characterized the proceedings 
of that evening. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that if in past 
times people were foolish enough to 
give their money for these purposes, ex- 
pecting that their wishes would be abided 
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by, he did not see why they should not 
have full power to choose the graduates 
of what Universities they liked. It 
seemed to be the fashion now to try to 
upset everything. The Scotch Univer. 
sities existed at the time the Founders 
made this choice, and he thought that 
their wishes ought to be regarded. The 
clause might have something in it, but 
it certainly introduced a very new and 
wide principle which was quite alien to 
the whole framework of the Bill. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
would divide the Committee against it, 
as he could not accept the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman to withdraw 
the opposition to the clause. 

Sm DOMINIC CORRIGAN sup- 
ported the clause. No one could object 
to putting all the Universities on a 
level. The objection, therefore, was 
merely a technical one. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT thought the 
present was another instance of unneces- 
sary legislation. He thought the pro- 
posed alteration could be effected by 
scheme, and objected to the insertion in 
an Act of Parliament, on a totally dif- 
ferent subject, of a provision that would 
place all the Universities on the same 
level, and make no distinction between 
the ancient institutions of Oxford and 
Cambridge and the mushroom Universi- 
ties of modern times. The question, if 
raised at all, should be considered in a 
separate measure. 

Str FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
could not help expressing his surprise 
at the opposition of the right hon. and 
hon. Members for Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. He believed it would be for 
the advantage of those Universities that 
the clause should be inserted. He 
thought no disrespect could be more 
marked than that which excluded a gra- 
duate of a University from equal com- 
petition with the members of the older 
ones. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
would remind the Committee that the 
schemes of the Commissioners included 
many subjects of modern learning, such 
as physical science, and therefore it was 
desirable that they should extend the 
area of selection for the teachers of these 
schools as much as possible. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked why they should over-ride the will 
of a Founder who designed to benefit 
graduates of Oxford? He thought the 
clause went further than the hon. Mem- 
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ber intended. If its operation were 
confined to existing Universities in the 
United Kingdom it would be a great 
improvement. 

Mr. CRAUFURD objected that there 
was no reciprocity in the clause, and 
that if it passed in its present form 
London University might still enjoy any 
monopolies of its own. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 141; 
Noes 65: Majority 76. 


On Question? That the Clause be 
added to the Bill. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that before the clause was added 
to the Bill he wished to propose an 
Amendment which would place all the 
Universities in the kingdom on an equal 
footing. He accordingly moved the 
omission of the words ‘‘the University 
of Oxford or the University of Cam- 
bridge,” to make way for the insertion 
of the words ‘‘a University graduate.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Str FRANCIS GOLDSMID pointed 
out that the Amendment would virtually 
exclude Oxford and Cambridge, even if 
named in the will of the Founder, and 
he suggested that the better way would 
be to omit ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge,” 
and insert ‘“‘some specified University 
or Universities,’ which would meet the 
difficulty. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER agreed with 
the hon. Member as to the desirability 
of inserting such words. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved the insertion of the words ‘“ ex- 
isting at the time of the passing of this 
Act,” the object being to restrict the 
clause to existing Universities. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that Universities did not rise 
spontaneously, like mushrooms. No Uni- 
versity could be created without the 
consent of the Crown, and they had had 
experience in the early part of that Ses- 
sion how very difficult it was to create 
Universities. He did not think the ob- 
jection of the hon. Baronet ought to 
prevail. It was not an unreasonable 
presumption that if new Universities 
should be founded it would be because 
some better principle was devised which 
would make them something more in 
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accordance with the spirit of the times; 
and he did not see, therefore, that the 
elder Universities were entitled to any 
particular preference in this matter, for 
if any fault were to be found with them, 
it was that they had been too easy in 
giving their degrees. 
Amendment negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. LOCKE moved the following new 
clause :— 

“The power of the Commissioners under sec- 

tion ten of the Endowed Schools Act (the prin- 
cipal Act) for removing any governors or trustees 
of schools shall be restricted to those cases only 
in which it may appear that the governors or 
trustees have proved themselves unfitted for the 
execution of their duties by reason of neglect or 
mismanagement. 
He thought that some. hon. Members 
were under the impression that it was 
the duty of the Governors to teach the 
boys. In fact, their duty was to see 
that the establishment was managed ac- 
cording to the scheme laid down for that 
purpose. Any unnecessary removal, or 
the introduction of new Governors unac- 
quainted with the management, would 
only tend to produce confusion, and he 
hoped his right hon. Friend (Mr. Forster) 
would accept what he considered a very 
mild proposal. If he could not agree to 
it in the shape proposed he trusted that 
the object would be met by some other 
words. 


New Clause (As to removal of gover- 
nors or trustees of Endowed Schools, )— 
(Mr. Locke,\—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER opposed the 
clause, which, he said, if carried, would 
put the whole of this matter in the same 
position as it would have assumed under 
the original Resolution proposed in the 
Committee by the hon. Member for 
Kent, and which was rejected by the 
whole of the Committee, with the ex- 
ception of its Mover and Seconder. Re- 
strictions were already numerous enough, 
and it would be most difficult to carry 
out reforms under the conditions which 
the clause proposed. 

Mr. HEYGATE thought it would be 
wise on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to accept the clause, as it would 
have the effect of lessening the unpopu- 
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larity of the Commissioners in the 


country. 

Mr. A. JOHNSTON observed that the 
unpopularity of the Commissioners had 
been so often talked about, that people 
began to believe init. According to his 
own experience, the action of the Com- 
missioners was welcome, popular, and 
satisfactory. 

Mr. AtpermMan LAWRENCE sup- 
ported the clause, though he had no 
expectation that it would be carried. 
He thought that trustees who had faith- 
fully and without legitimate complaint 
fulfilled their duties to their schools 
ought not to be liable to removal. 


Question put. 
House resumed. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 100; 
Noes 146: Majority 46. 

Schedules agreed to. 

Mr. BECKETT - DENISON gave 
Notice that on the Report he would 
move, as an Amendment to Clause 13, a 
Proviso to the effect that whenever any 
Motion for an Address to Her Majesty 
praying Her Majesty to withhold her 
assent from any proposed scheme of the 
Commissioners was made in either House 
of Parliament, it should be incumbent 
on the President or the Vice President of 
the Council to move the assent of the 
House to such scheme within two months. 
The object of the Proviso was to prevent 
the inconvenience which had been suf- 
fered in some instances from Motions in 
the hands of private Members expiring 
by effluxion of time. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRELAND) 
(JUDGES) BILL—[Bux 182.] 


(The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Baxter.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that, since his statement that he 
should proceed with this Bill, the Go- 
vernment had re-considered their posi- 
tion ; and, though there would be great 
convenience in obtaining legislative 
sanction for the course of not filling up 
the second Judgeship, it was not abso- 
lutely incumbent upon the Government 
to fill up the appointment even without 
legislative sanction. The Government, 


Ur. Heygate 


{COMMONS} 
‘therefore, did not propose to proceed 
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with the Bill, upon the understanding 
that, unless unforeseen circumstances 
rendered it necessary to do so, they 
would not fill up the appointment. He 
regretted to learn that the learned 
Judge upon whose advice the Govern- 
ment had acted had been unjustly as- 
sailed, and his motives in giving that 
advice had been entirely misrepresented, 
That learned Judge did not originate 
the proposal not to fill up the appoint- 
ment; but, upon being asked, he gave a 
straightforward answer, which was the 
only answer he could give, and he had 
refused to take the additional £500 a- 
year which was to have been granted to 
him during his life-time, unless that in- 
creased salary was attached to the office 
and continued to his successors. He 
wonld move that the Order be dis- 
charged. 

Dr. BALL said, the course taken by 
the Government would give general 
satisfaction ; but he hoped the noble Lord 
would not meanwhile commit himself 
one way or the other as to the filling up 
of the vacancy. In his (Dr. Ball’s) 
opinion the second Judge should be ap- 
pointed, especially as there wa8 a con- 
siderable amount of property which had 
belonged to the Jrish Church which 
ought to be dealt with in this Court. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT, &c., BILL—[Bri1 245.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Viscount SANDON proposed a new 
clause, taken almost word for word from 
the Scotch Education Act of last year, 
providing that any person who took into 
his service a child under 13 years of age, 
unable to read or write, should be deemed 
thereby to undertake the duty of a parent 
as to elementary education. 


New Clause (Any person who takes 
into his service a child under thirteen 
unable to read or write shall be deemed 
thereby to undertake duty of parent as 
to elementary education, ) — (Viscount 
Sandon,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT ob- 
served that it had been often said that 
an Act of Parliament could do anything 
but convert a man into a woman, and 
that clause proposed to convert an em- 
ployer into a parent. A person who 
took a poor child into his employment, 
really from motives of charity, would, 
in consequence, be saddled with serious 
consequences, and in his opinion the 
clause was a most objectionable one. If 
it were passed, the result would be that 
a benevolent employer would dismiss 
the child from his employment, rather 
than have such heavy responsibilities 
imposed upon him. The ultimate con- 
sequence of the clause would be to drive 
such poor children into the street, and 
more unwise or despotic legislation for 
the purpose in view could not be 
imagined. He hoped the House would 
not fulminate such a decree against 
persons who were acting in the interests 
of benevolence. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought that 
though the clause might, with advantage 
in some instances, be carried into effect, 
yet it raised too important and compli- 
cated a question to be adopted at the 
present late period of the Session. He 
was aware, however, that the clause had 
been urged by many school boards after 
much consideration. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that the 
hon. and learned Member for the City of 
Oxford (Mr. Harcourt) had entirely mis- 
taken the object of the clause, which 
had nothing to do with vagrant children, 
but was a general clause making edu- 
cation a condition for employment of 
labour. This kind of indirect compulsion 
was chiefly relied upon by some coun- 
tries, as in Denmark, and certainly, be- 
fore we succeeded in making compulsion 
universal in this country, direct compul- 
sion must be backed up by some form of 
indirect compulsion of this kind. But 
with the doubts which had been ex- 
pressed by competent authority—that the 
words of the proposed clause would in- 
terfere with other forms of indirect com- 
pulsion already existing in the Factory 
and Workshops Acts, he would suggest 
to the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool (Viscount Sandon) that he should 
not push his new clause at present— 
though, if he did, he would vote for it. 

Viscount SANDON remarked, in an- 
swer to Mr. Harcourt, that such a sys- 
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tem of compulsion as that which he 
—- existed at present under the 
actory Acts. He had been urged only 
five minutes ago by the Vice President 
of Council to bring on the clause ; but 
after being deserted by him in a manner 
of which he had right to complain, he 
would not persevere with the clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained that 
he told the noble Lord that there was a 
great deal in his proposal which de- 
served support, but that it would require 
a good deal of alteration. 

Mr. SPEAKER put the Question, 
That the clause, by leave of the House, 
be withdrawn. [ Cries of ‘‘No, no!” 

Mr. MELLY said, that if it was in- 
tended to divide, he should like to say a 
few words on the clause. It went much 
further than the Factory Acts, as it pro- 
vided no modified half-time system at 
all. The school boards were beginning 
at the wrong end by taking hold of these 
children who were learning how to earn 
their living, instead of turning their at- 
tention to the education of those poor 
children who wandered about the streets 
of large towns and never went to work. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE expressed it 
to be his intention, if the House went to 
a division, to vote for the clause. He, 
however, hoped it would be allowed to 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Go- 
vernment did not object to the principle 
of the clause, but they must vote against 
it for two reasons. First, it was a sub- 
ject upon which a serious difference of 
opinion existed, and it was undesirable 
that at so late a stage of the Bill any 
provisions should be introduced into it 
that did not meet with the full consent 
of the House. Secondly, the clause was 
objectionable in some of its details. It 
would be the duty of the Government to 
vote against it; but that must not be 
taken as an indication that the Govern- 
ment disapproved of the principle of the 
clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CUBITT moved a new clause for 
dividing the Lambeth division of the 
London School Board district into the 
Lambeth and Wandsworth divisions— 
the Lambeth division to consist of the 
borough of Lambeth and the parts of 
the parishes of Lambeth and Camber- 
well outside the borough; and the 
Wandsworth division, of the parishes of 
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Clapham, Tooting Graveney, Streatham, 
Battersea (excluding Penge), Wands- 
worth, and Putney. The parish con- 
tained 500,000 people and had an area 
of 32 square miles. 


New Clause (Division of Lambeth 
into two School Board districts,—(2r. 
Cubitt,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Mr. REED said, if that was the 
proper time, he should fully concur with 
the hon. Member in thinking that a 
division of the area of Lambeth was 
desirable. But there were other large 
districts, such as Greenwich, Finsbury, 
and Marylebone, which also required to 
be divided ; Greenwich for area, and 
Finsbury and Marylebone on account of 
population. The question was, whether 
such arrangements could be made at 
that stage of the Bill. Though he con- 
sidered the hon. Member had a good 
case, for the reason he had‘stated he 
could not vote for the clause. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, the 
reasons for the division of Lambeth were 
so strong that if-the hon. Member for 
East Surrey divided the House he would 
vote for the clause. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH supported the 
principle of the clause, as he thought 
the population of Lambeth was too large 
to be represented as they were now on 
the School Board. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the diffi- 
culty of the proposition was, that it 
opened a much larger question than the 
division of the borough of Lambeth— 
in fact, it would lead to the consideration 
of the larger question of the re-distribu- 
of seats on the London School Board. 
That was a grave question, which ought 
not to be raised at present, especially 
as he understood that no representation 
had been made by the representatives 
of Lambeth to the Education Depart- 
ment or to the School Board on the 
subject. It would be quite time enough 
to consider the question when such an 
application was made. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Clause be read a second time.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
128: Majority 51. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS proposed a 
clause, providing that after a school 
board had established sufficient schools 
in a locality it might be dissolved ? 


Mr. Cubitt 





New Clause (After the School Board 
has established sufficient schools the 
Board may be dissolved,)—(Zord John 
Manners, )\—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER opposed the 
clause as introducing a new principle 
into our legislation. Besides providing 
sufficient school accommodation, other 
duties fell upon the Board, one of them 
being to enforce compulsory attendance 
at the school. 

Mr. CLARE READ reminded the 
right hon. Gentleman that in the case of 
Highway Boards a Board could unboard 
itself. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Clause be read a second time.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 63; Noes 
126: Majority 63. 

Clause 3 (Repeal of and substitution 
of other provisions for 18 & 19 Viet. 
ec. 34. (Denison Act). 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
21, to leave out the words ‘‘it shall be 


a condition of such relief that.’’—(Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 26, after the word “ purpose,” 
to insert the words “ relief out of the workhouse 
may be granted to the indigent parent of any 
poor child between five and thirteen years of 
age to enable him to send such child to a public 
elementary school by withdrawing him from 
labour, providing him with suitable clothing, 
and paying the school fees.” —(M*r. Stapleton.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman would without doubt be an im- 
portant addition to the clause, but it was 
open to the objection that it would alter 
the conditions of Poor Law relief. The 
clause as passed in Committee not only 
enabled, but required Guardians to see 
that the children of out-door paupers 
were educated and to provide proper 
relief if necessary for that purpose. But 
the Amendment would introduce this 
principle—that a man who was not a 
pauper, according to the general defini- 
tion of pauperism, might become one 
solely for the purpose of the education 
of his children. 


Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived, 
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Clause 23 (Regulations as to legal 
proceedings). 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT, in moving the 
omission of sub-section 6, said, it would 
in effect introduce a new principle into 
the criminal law, by compelling a man 
to prove he was not guilty before evi- 
dence had been offered against him. It 
should lie on the Inspector to prove that 
children in respect of whom the parent 
was summoned were of an age which 
rendered them liable to be sent to 
school. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
37, to leave out from the word ‘‘ certifi- 
cate,” to the words ‘if a child,” in 
line 41.—(Ir. J. @. Talbot.) 


Mr. REED believed that his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council had introduced that provision 
on the strong report of the School Board 
of London, with a view to meet the diffi- 
culty which they had experienced in 
proving the age of a child. If the child 
were at any employment, a strong temp- 
tation was afforded to the father not to 
allow the age of the child to appear, and 
he thought that, therefore, was a most 
reasonable provision. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT sup- 
ported the Motion, on the ground that 
the sub-section introduced a new rule at 
variance with all the ordinary rules for 
the administration of justice. The argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Reed) amounted to this — that 
because it was difficult to prove a man 
guilty they ought to assume his guilt. 
Such a proposition was subversive of the 
first principle of their law. An Act to 
that effect would have had a consider- 
able effect in shortening a certain cri- 
minal case now in course of trial 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, they 
should not forget the interests of the 
child in considering the interests of the 

arent. The principle of the clause had 

een already adopted in the Vaccination 
and Factory Acts. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS was heartily 
sorry and ashamed to hear that the 
London School Board had been the 
authors of this provision. Could any- 
thing be more absurd or unjust than an 
enactment which threw the onus of 


proving the educational efficiency of a 


particular school upon the scared and 
ignorant parent, who was had up for 
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not sending his child to the new Board 
school? He cordially supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA regarded the pro- 
vision in the Bill as being a beneficial 
one in the interests of the children. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS denied 
that the clause embodied any new 
principle. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
osed to be left out stand part of the 
ill.”? 

The House divided :—Ayes 113; Noes 

60: Majority 53. 

Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 

morrow, at Two of the clock. 


RATING LIABILITY (IRELAND) BILL. 


(The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce.) 


[BILL 246.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in moving the second reading of this 
Bill, explained that it abolished the ex- 
emption of Government property from 
rating, and also included in the valua- 
tion lists hereditaments which had here- 
tofore been excluded. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( The Marquess of Hartington.) 

Mr. PIM moved that the Bill be 
read a second time that day three 
months. He complained that among 
other defects the Bill contained no pro- 
vision for the equitable valuation of the 
revenues of the harbour authorities of 
Ireland, and he therefore considered 
himself justified in moving its rejection. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.”’—(Mr. Pim.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. VANCE, in opposing the Bill, 
said, it was a most imperfect measure, and 
entirely a step in the wrong direction. 

Str DOMINIC CORRIGAN sup- 
ported the Bill, contending that in prin- 
ciple it was a step in the right direction, 
but would admit it might be amended 
in Committee. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
hoped the opposition to the second read- 
ing would be withdrawn. He would 
remind the hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. 


21 
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Pim) that his objection might be dealt 
with in Committee. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. CONSIDERATION. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 

On Amendment made by the Lords, 
that Writers to the Signet should here- 
after be enrolled as law agents. 


Mr. GRIEVE moved that the House 
disagree with the Amendment, as it was 
entirely at variance with the principle of 
the Bill. 

Mr. LEITH, on behalf of the Society 
of Advocates of Aberdeen, disapproved 
of the Amendment which the Lords had 
introduced. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
object was very fully discussed when 
before the House of Commons on a pre- 
vious occasion, and he was entirely 
against the Amendment which had been 
introduced by the Lords. 


Motion agreed to. 
Lords’ Amendment disagreed to. 


Lords’ Amendment, that members. of 
the Society of Solicitors should be en- 
rolled as law agents disagreed to. 


On the Motion of the Lord ApvocaTE 
Lords’ Amendment to insert ‘‘ incorpo- 
rated’ in lieu of ‘‘ unincorporated,” in 
line 12, page 7, agreed to. ‘ 

Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to cer- 
tain of the Amendments made by The Lords to 
the Law Agents (Scotland) Bill:’—The Lorp 
Apvocate, Mr. Cuinpers, Mr. Apam, Mr. 
Grieve, Mr. Leiru, and Mr. Cravrurp :—To 
withdraw immediately ; Three to be the quorum. 


APPROPRIATION OF SEATS (CASHEL 
AND SLIGO).—LEAVE.. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
the appropriation to the towns of Kingstown 
and Queenstown of the seats vacated by the dis- 
franchisement of the boroughs of Cashel and 
Sligo.”—(Mr. Butt.) 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he should 
feel it his duty to oppose the introduc- 
tion of the Bill. 

Mr. VANCE observed that he should 
likewise have to oppose the Motion, if 
it were persevered in by the hon. and 
learned Member. 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{LORDS} 
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Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
assured the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick that the matter would re- 
ceive the attention of the Government, 
who might possibly find themselves in 
a position to introduce a Bill on the sub- 
ject next Session. He put it to the hon. 
and learned Member, therefore, whether 
it was worth his while to persevere with 
the Motion at that late period of the 
Session. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Baxter, Bill to continue 
various Expiring Laws, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Baxter and Mr. Wiitiam Henry 


GLADSTONE. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 261.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 25th July, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brris—First Reading— 
Penalties (Ireland) * (242) ; Elementary Edu- 
cation Act (1870) Amendment, &c. * (243). 

Second Reading—Public Records (Ireland) Act 
(1867) Amendment (209); Rating (Liability 
and Value) (2381), negatived ; Extradition Act 
(1870) Amendment * (235). 

Committee — Revising Barristers (218-244) ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. * (223-245). 

Report—Militia (Service, &c.) * (287). 

Third Reading—Medical Act Amendment (Uni- 
versity of London) * (214) ; Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,600,000) * (222) ; Treasury Chest Fund* 
(217) ; Consolidated Fund, &c. (Permanent 
Charges Redemption) * (198); Military Ma- 
noeuvres * (216); Conveyancing (Scotland) * 
(238); Steam Threshing Machines, now 
Threshing Machines * (289), and passed. 


NAVY—PEBBLE POWDER—THE RE- 
VIEW AT PORTSMOUTH. 
QUESTION. 

Lorp VIVIAN, after again narrating 
the accident that had occurred to the 
yacht, on the occasion of the late Naval 
Review at Spithead, said, that there 
must have been some mismanagement 
or the accident would not have happened, 
and asked, Whether the Admiralty were 
aware of the effects of pebble powder 
used without shot, prior to its use at the 
late Naval Review; whether there was 
not an ample supply of the small-grained 
powder ready for use; and whether, if 
so, the Admiralty still considered that 
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all those in authority were blameless for 
the accident which was unfortunately 
occasioned by the use of the pebble 
powder ? 

Tue Kart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
reply to the noble Lord’s Question, said, 
he had to repeat what he stated on the 
former occasion, that, in the opinion of 
the Admiralty, no blame attached to the 
officers or any person on board the gun- 
boat. If the noble Lord were still not 
satisfied, he would give him the reasons 
for that opinion. On the morning of 
the Naval Inspection an official notice 
to this effect appeared in The Times, and 
other newspapers, and was put up at 
Portsmouth— 

“Tt is particularly requested that all yachts 
and steamers visiting Spithead on the 23rd inst. 
will refrain from passing between the lines of 
the iron-clad fleet Date the inspection by His 
Majesty the Shah of Persia; and it is also re- 
quested that all vessels will refrain from closing 
round Her Majesty’s yacht and other vessels in 
attendance. Yachts and other vessels should 
occupy positions north of the gunboat: line, and 
south of the southern line next the Isle of 
Wight.” 

If those instructions had been obeyed, 
his noble Friend would not have been 
under the necessity of putting the Ques- 
tions which he had just asked. There were 
two persons, and two only, in the gun- 
boat, who might have been responsible. 
The one was the warrant officer, or 
gunner, and the other the captain of the 
gun, by the firing of which the accident 
was caused. The former, in obedience 
to orders, was aft, watching the gunboat 
astern of his. He was in that position 
for the purpose of taking the time—six 
seconds—which was to elapse between 
the firing of each boat. The funnel and 
funnel-casing were between him and the 
yacht ; consequently he could not see 
her. She was not seen by the gun’s 
captain in consequence of the high rifle 
proof shielding around all the forward 
part of the boat except where the gun 
protruded. The captain, when he re- 
ceived the order to fire, carried out that 
order because he saw nothing in front 
of the gun; but he had not fired the 
previous round because he saw there was 
something in the way. This tended to 
show that the firing was by no means 
careless. It had been stated that those 
on board the yacht received a signal 
from the gunboat that the latter was 
not about to fire. Two men in the gun- 
boat signalled to the yacht when she 
was about 50 yards off. They did so 
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by holding up their hands—which they 
meant to be taken as a signal that the 
yacht was to keep out of the way. A 
gentleman on board held up his hands 
and the two men understood this to be 
an intimation that the signal given from 
the gunboat would be attended to. They 
saw no more. The engineer did see the 
yacht when she was only about 15 yards 
from the mouth of the gun; but at this 
time there was not time to warn her 
away. The gun was not fired point 
blank, but at some elevation. He once 
more expressed his regret for the acci- 
dent; but a local inquiry had been insti- 
tuted by the officer who, on the day of 
the Inspection, had command of the gun- 
boats generally, and, with all the facts 
before them, the Admiralty could not 
allow that the officers on board the gun- 
boat were in any way answerable for 
the accident. In reply to the first inquiry 
of his noble Friend, he had to say that, 
of course, the Admiralty were aware of 
the effects of pebble powder prior to its 
use on the occasion of the inspection at 
Spithead. In answer to his second Ques- 
tion, he had to say that there was an 
ample supply of small-grained powder 
in the dockyard; but it was not cus- 
tomary to use those large 18 and 25-ton 
guns for firing blank charges, and no 
cartridges suitable for them and filled 
with small-grained powder were ready 
on board. As to the result, it did not 
much matter whether pebble powder or 
small-grained was used, because the 
yacht was in such close proximity to the 
gun that she must have been badly 
scorched whatever the powder used. In 
reply to the third Question, the Admi- 
ralty did still consider that all those in 
authority were blameless in respect of 
the accident. 


" Boxer Shrapnell.” 


ARMY — THE SHELL “ BOXER 
SHRAPNELL.” 
ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD, in moving 
an Address for Correspondence relat- 
ing to the invention of the ‘ Boxer 
Shrapnell” Shell, said: My Lords, I 
have to ask your Lordships’ attention 
for a short time to a case in which 
I think that a public Department has 
scarcely done justice to a gentleman 
who deserves better treatment at their 
hands. The Mr. Hope who is named in 
my Notice, served with distinction in 
the Army in the Crimea, and obtained 
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a Victoria Cross for valour in the field. 
At the end of the war he left the Army, 
and adopted the profession of a civil en- 
gineer. His name is well known in 
connection with works for drainage of 
towns and for scientific agriculture. 
Although not an Artillery officer, he had 
opportunities of which he took advan- 
tage, of studying artillery practically, 
and he noticed specially, defects in the 
spherical shells then in use in the artil- 
lery, uncertainty of flight, and generally, 
uncertainty in their destructive effect. 
On his return to England he designed a 
shell of a different form and construc- 
tion, in which he hoped to remedy the 
acknowledged defects of the service 
shell. He took his pattern to the Ar- 
tillery authorities of the day, but the 
time was not opportune, it was unsuit- 
able to the gun of the period, &c., and 
his invention was coldly received; but 
he was so satisfied of its merit, and that 
it would be called for some day, that he 
deposited his pattern and drawings at 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, in 
charge of Colonel Boxer, who was then, 
and for several years afterwards, at- 
tached to the laboratory there. Mr. 
Hope paid little attention to the subject 


for some time, being engaged other- 
wise; but in 1869 he noticed reports of 
most favourable results from a new 
shell in some artillery experiments at 


Dartmoor. He made inquiries, and 
found that this was substantially his own 
shell, which without any notice to him 
had been patented in 1864, by Colonel 
Boxer with some modification, and had 
been adopted into the service with the 
War Office name of ‘‘Boxer Shrapnell.”’ 
Mr. Hope found his own pattern still 
at Woolwich, and satisfied himself that 
the two inventions were in all material 
points identical. Mr. Hope then put 
himself into communication with the 
War Office, writing in the plainest 
terms his claim to the invention, stating 
that he had himself given the model to 
Colonel Boxer at the former time named. 
The result was the correspondence which 
is the subject of my Motion. It will be 
unnecessary, and perhaps irregular, for 
me to take your Lordships through it. 
The substance is, that Mr. Hope claims 
that the name and credit, and if there is 
anything more than credit attaching to 
the new shell, it is rightfully his. His 
claim is supported by the legal and 
scientific opinions of Mr. Grove, now 
Mr. Justice Grove; Mr. Aston, Mr. 
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H. Lloyd, Q.C., Mr. Young (Lord 
Advocate)—gentlemen experienced in 
cases connected with inventions and pa- 
tents, who respectively give their opi- 
nions that the invention is substantially 
his; and that if he had taken out a 
patent originally, Colonel Boxer’s patent 
could not have stood at all. I am quite 
aware that Colonel Boxer has rendered 
valuable assistance to the War Office in 
the scientific development and in the ma- 
nufacture of war material, and that with- 
out entirely neglecting his own interests, 
he has been an efficient public servant. 
But that is no reason why he should 
adopt his friend’s shell without acknow- 
ledgment ; and it is no reason why the 
War Office should hesitate to make full 
inquiry into such a claim as Mr. Hope 
has brought forward. This Correspon- 
dence with the War Office lasted about 
two years. Mr. Hope has never been 
informed, as far as I can learn, that the 
War Office is satisfied that he has no 
claim ; in fact, he has had no definite 
answer at all, except that Mr. Cardwell 
declined to continue the correspondence. 
At first there seemed to be a disposition 
to examine the merits; but Mr. Card- 
well subsequently adopted the view that 
it was a dispute between Mr. Hope and 
Colonel Boxer, which ought to be settled 
by a civil action, in which he would take 
no part; but Mr. Hope having no pa- 
tent had no claim against anyone for an 
infringement, and not being commercially 
interested in the manufacturs of shells, 
he had no claim against anyone for 
damages, so he was in difficulty about his 
civil action. Moreover, the War Office, 
professing to be impartial, had taken a 
very strong part on one side, by retain- 
ing the name of ‘“ Boxer Shrapnell” to 
the invention in dispute; and it is quite 
as necessary for the credit of the War 
Department as for the interest of the 
other parties concerned, that the whole 
transaction should be known, and that a 
dispute which involves a grave charge 
against an officer of the Department 
should be settled. Mr. Hope has ex- 
pressed his perfect readiness that his 
claim should be submitted to the judg- 
ment of Sir William Eyre, or of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, or of any im- 
partial arbitrator of high standing, and 
I submit to your Lordships that such 
would be the best way of disposing of 
this claim; but the case is one of con- 
siderable importance, and could only be 
decided by a really responsible arbitra- 
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tor. I am aware, from a short official 
experience, of the intricacy of claims to 
inventions, and of the: difficulties that 
surround such questions. Sometimes a 
worthless invention is pressed, on specu- 
lation ; sometimes a really ‘valuable in- 
vention fails in some detail; and when 
that is supplied as an invention upon an 
invention, cross and confused claims 
arise. But I submit that this case se- 
parates itself from such uncertain claims; 
it is brought forward by a gentleman 
whose position is known; it is not 
worthless, for its value has been proved 
by its adoption into the service ; itis not 
too intricate to be settled by some such 
reference as Mr. Hope is willing to sub- 
mit to; and it would be right for the 
War Office to adopt this course. My 
Motion in form is an Address for Copies 
of Correspondence; but I should be glad 
to hear that the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne), in consenting to 
produce whatever Papers can be properly 
produced, will be able to say that the 
matter will be placed in the hands of a 
competent arbitrator for disposal. The 
noble Earl concluded by moving that an 
humble Address be presented to Her 


Majesty for— 


Copies of Correspondence in 1870-71 between 
the authorities at the War Office and Mr. W. 
Hope, V.C., late of the 7th Royal Fusiliers, 
relative to the shell adopted into the service, and 
officially known as the “ Boxer Shrapnell,” 
which Mr. Hope claims to be his invention, and 
substantially identical with a shell deposited by 
himself in charge of the late Superintendent of 
the Royal Laboratory, Woolwich Arsenal, in 
December 1856 : 

Also for,Copies of any Correspondence between 
the authorities at the War Office and Major- 
General Boxer, or the Judge Advocate-General, 
or other Law Officer of the Crown, upon the 
above subject.—(Zhe Earl of Longford.) 


Lorp NAPIER anv ETTRICK bore 
testimony to the services of Mr. Hope, 
who had received the thanks of the War 
Department. He was one of those to 
whom Mr. Hope had shown his inven- 
tion, and he entertained no doubt that 
the ‘Boxer Shrapnell” was substantially 
the same. Mr. Hope’s invention had 
been adopted by many foreign States, 
who looked upon it as one of the most 
effective instruments of war; and he 
trusted Mr. Hope would receive recogni- 
tion in his own country. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, the War Office had no objection to 
the production of such Papers as the De- 
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partment had in its possession. He was 
not aware of the existence of any letters 
addressed to the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral or other Law Officers of the Crown 
on the subject. He thought their Lord- 
ships would agree with him that until 
the Papers were on the Table of the 
House he should refrain from entering 
into this very intricate matter. 


Then, the latter part of the Motion 
being withdrawn, 


Address agreed to. 


THE IRISH MILITIA—QUESTION. 
Lorp DUNSANY asked, Whether it 


is true that two non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the South Cork Militia had been 
brought before a court-martial for im- 
puted complicity with a traitorous asso- 
ciation in Ireland in an attempt to steal 
the arms of the regiment for the use of 
such traitorous association; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have adopted 
means other than the reports of com- 
manding officers, to ascertain how far a 
spirit of disloyalty as evinced by such 
acts may extend through the same or 
other regiments of militia; and whether 
with respect to military offenders sen- 
tenced for breaches of military allegiance 
Her Majesty’s Ministers are prepared to 
leave them to military law, or to con- 
sider that the fact of complicity with a 
treasonable conspiracy gives a political 
character to such offences entitling the 
culprit to lenient treatment as ‘‘ political 
prisoners ?” 

Tur Marquess or LANSDOWNE, in 
reply to the first Question of the noble 
Lord, said, it was quite true that two non- 
commissioned officers of the South Cork 
Militia had been tried and convicted for 
complicity in a robbery of arms, and 
being convicted, had been sentenced to 
the maximum period of imprisonment 
with a full proportion of solitary confine- 
ment. He thought the noble Lord would 
have done well had he abstained from 
placing on the Paper his second Ques- 
tion, requesting to know what special 
means had been adopted to ascertain 
how far a spirit of disloyalty, as was 
evinced by acts of arms stealing, ex- 
tended itself through Irish Militia regi- 
ments. If special means were adopted 
by Government for the repression of 
crime, he thought it not at all for the 

ublic interest that those means should 

e described in a debate in Parliament. 
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Lorp DUNSANY said, the ‘noble 
Marquess had no right to put such an 
interpretation on his Question. He had 
not in any portion of his Question asked 
that what special means were had re- 
course to should be disclosed. All he 
had asked was whether other than the 
Reports of commanding officers were 
relied upon to ascertain how far such 
disloyalty as he had drawn attention to 
. prevailed in either the South Cork or 
any other Irish Militia regiment ? 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, that the Question seemed to him 
capable of the inference which he had 
drawn from it, and he left it to others 
to determine whether that inference was 
not correct. With reference to the third 
Question—namely, whether the autho- 
rities were prepared to leave military 
offenders sentenced for breaches of mili- 
tary allegiance to the military law, or 
to consider that the fact that complicity 
with a treasonable conspiracy gave a 
political character to such offences en- 
titling the culprits to lenient treatment 
as political prisoners—all he could say 
was that if the noble Lord had paid the 
same attention to this subject as he 
usually did to passing events relating to 
Ireland, he might have noticed that the 
refusal of the Government to mitigate 
the punishment which some of the Fenian 
convicts were now undergoing had been 
justified on the ground that the offences 
of which they were convicted were com- 
mitted while they were serving in the 
Army. 


Revising 


PUBLIC RECORDS (IRELAND) ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 209.) 
(The Lord O° Hagan.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


Lorp O’HAGAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that its object was to provide for the 
custody and preservation of the records 
of the Disestablished Church in Ireland. 
Before the disestablishment—-the regis- 
tries of baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
and other Church documents were in the 
care and under the control of the Church 
officers; but since that time they had 
been under the care of several persons, 
and many were kept in unfit and unsafe 
buildings. The Bill therefore provided 
that those records should be placed in the 
custody of the Master of the Rolls in 
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Treland, and should be removed as soon 
as practicable to the Irish Record Office. 
In order to obviate any inconvenience 
that might arise from this transfer the 
Bill provided that a certified copy of 
every record should be sent to the officer 
who, but for the passing of this Bill 
would have had the custody of the ori- 
ginal; which transcripts would be re- 
ceived in evidence without further proof. 
He might add that the Church Body 
had passed a resolution in favour of 
this disposition of the Church records. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


REVISING BARRISTERS BILL—(No. 218.) 
(The Lord Cairns.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Suitable places to be secured 
for revision courts). 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, that 
the clause provided that the clerks of 
the peace for counties or the town clerks 
of boroughs should provide a suitable 
room for the Revising Barrister to hold 
his courts, and that the expense of such 
hiring should be reimbursed as part of 
his expenses in carrying out the Regis- 
tration Acts. The effect of this would 
be to throw, directly or indirectly, upon 
the rates a burden which the 6 & 7 Vict. 
imposed upon the Treasury. True, the 
burden would not be a heavy one ; but 
it was the accumulation of these small 
burdens which had led to the agitation 
on the subject of local taxation all over 
the country. He therefore moved the 
omission of the clause. 

Moved, ‘‘To leave out Clause 4.”— 
(The Marquess of Bath). 

Lorp CAIRNS admitted that a new 
charge would be imposed by the clause 
upon the local rates, and that the lati- 
tude given to the clerk of the peace 
might give rise to considerable expendi- 
ture,in the hire, without sufficient check, 
of rooms for the purposes of the revision 
courts. He would therefore consent to 
omit the clause. 

Motion agreed to; clause struck out. 

Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 

Tho Report of the Amendments to be 
received, on Monday next; and Bill to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 244.) 
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RATING (LIABILITY AND VALUE) 
BILL—(No. 231.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, its object was to ex- 
tend the liability to rating for purposes 
of local taxation to certain kinds of pro- 
perty not hitherto rated. This was the 
general scope of the Bill. No great 
question of principle was raised by it; 
but in order to explain the measure he 
should be obliged to trouble the House 
with some details which he feared would 
be very dry, but which he trusted he 
should be able to make very brief. The 
principal classes of property which the 
Bill proposed to render subject to local 
rating were—first, metalliferous mines ; 
secondly, woods and plantations ; thirdly, 
rights of sporting, when severed from the 
occupation of the soil; fourthly, some 
minor kinds of property used for the 
purposes of local government, which 
were not now subject to rates; fifthly, 
literary and scientific institutions; and, 
lastly, property belonging to the Govern- 
ment. With regard to mines, he might 
remind the House that under the pre- 
sent law relating to the subject—namely, 
43rd of Elizabeth—only coal mines and 
quarries were rateable. The expression 
“coal mine”’ being used in a clause of 
that Act, it had been held on the prin- 
ciple expressio unius exclusio est alterius— 
that metalliferous mines were not in- 
cluded in the clause. The subject had 
been very often before Parliament, and 
the Local Assessment Committee, as 
some of their Lordships might remem- 
ber, reported in 1860 that it was expe- 
dient that all mines should be assessed 
as coal mines are now assessed. Again, 
in 1866, a Committee of the House of 
Commons reported that there was no 
adequate ground for the distinction in 
respect of liability to rating between coal 
mines and quarries and other mines. It 
had, however, been represented by the 
owners of tin and copper mines that, 
owing to the fluctuations connected with 
the carrying on of those mines, it would 
be unjust—impracticable, in short—to 
treat them on the same principle as coal 
mines. It was, therefore, proposed by 
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the Bill to rate tin and copper mines 
upon the royalty. That principle had 
met with the general acquiescence of the 
owners of tin and copper mines through- 
out the country. As regarded other 
mines, which were not coal, or tin, or 
copper mines, the Bill would place them 
under the general provisions of the law 
under which coal mines were rated. It 
was estimated that at least £500,000 
a-year would be made subject to rates by 
assessing these mines, and relief would 
thereby be given to the owners of other 
property throughout the country. He, 
therefore, hoped that part of the Bill 
would meet with the general acquiescence 
of their Lordships. With regard to 
woods, the Bill proposed to adopt a 
principle which had long obtained in 
Scotland, and to rate the land upon 
which woods and plantations were grown 
at the same value as the land would. be 
rated if it were in a natural and unim- 
proved state, and let for agricultural and 
grazing purposes, without any trees 
growing thereon. Where only saleable 
underwoods were grown, they were to 
be rated as if the land were let for that 
purpose. As to the rights of sporting, 
where the owner of land reserved to him- 
self the right of sporting, it was reason- 
able to say that he should contribute 
whatever might be a just portion in re- 
spect of the value he derived from the 
land. Where the occupier himself had 
the right of sporting, there was no reason 
for dissociating the right of sporting 
from the land. The Bill proposed that 
in all cases the land should be rated as 
if the right of sporting was enjoyed by 
the occupier; but where the occupier did 
not enjoy that right, he would be en- 
titled to deduct from the rent paid to the 
owner so much as he (the occupier) had 
to pay in the shape of rates upon that 
right. He should, perhaps, next notice 
that there was an exemption at the pre- 
sent time for literary and scientific insti- 
tutions, but under certain conditions. 
Their Lordships were not to suppose 
that all literary and scientific institu- 
tions, without exception, took the benefit 
of the law as it now stood. As it hap- 
pened the richest literary and scientific 
institutions escaped assessment, but those 
which were poor were rated; and for 
this reason—that in order to maintain 
themselves from year to year they were 
obliged to let some portion of their 
premises. He submitted, as a general 
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principle that it was not desirable that 
the exemption of literary and scientific 
institutionsshould continue. It amounted 
to nothing more nor less than this—that 
the ratepayers in a district where a 
literary and scientific institution might 
chance to be established had to contri- 
bute towards its maintenance. While 
fully admitting the usefulness of these 
institutions, he did not see why the 
labouring man should be called upon to 
contribute to their maintenance by pay- 
ing additional rates. He trusted, there- 
fore, that their Lordships would approve 
that portion of the Bill. The last and most 
important part of the measure was that 
which proposed to bring under assess- 
ment all Government property through- 
out the kingdom. This portion of the 
subject had been under the considera- 
tion of Parliament for a very long time. 
In 1858 a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, of which Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis was Chairman, made an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the whole system of 
local taxation, and their Report was to the 
effect that all property with the excep- 
tion of that in the personal occupation 
of the Sovereign, religious buildings, 
and a few other minor exceptions, should 
be subject to assessment for the local 
rates and rates paid upon it accordingly. 
From that period the subject had been 
constantly discussed in and dealt with 
by Parliament. In 1859, under a Con- 
servative Government, a Bill was brought 
in by Mr. Sotheron Estcourt for abolish- 
ing all exemptions whatever; but that 
measure was not proceeded with. In 
the following year—there having been 
a change of Government—it was thought 
expedient to proceed by way of Vote of 
the House of Commons in respect of the 
payment of rates for certain Government 
buildings, and the sum annually voted 
for that purpose, which was then £35,000, 
was now £638,000. In 1868, the Trea- 
sury announced that, in all future cases, 
the Government would be willing to pay 
rates for fresh property acquired by 
them on the assessment of the land be- 
fore it came into the occupation of the 
Government. This Bill proposed to bring 
all Government property under the gene- 
ral assessment ; and, in framing the Bill, 
the Government had been influenced by 
the decision in the Mersey Docks case, 
which took away the exemption from 
assessment which had previously attached 
to land used for docks and other works 
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of a public nature. Then arose the 
question in what manner this large 
amount of property was to be assessed, 
If this vast amount of property were to 
be thrown down before the local assess- 
ment committees to rate as they might 
think fit, the greatest confusion might 
arise, and it would be impossible to say 
what liability the Government would be 
making themselves responsible for. The 
Bill therefore provided that the Trea- 
sury, in connection with the local as- 
sessment committee, should draw up a 
scheme for the rating of all Government 
property, situate within their Union or 
parish, and that in case of it being found 
impossible to come to any arrangement 
on the subject the matter was to be re- 
ferred to arbitration, as provided in the 
Land Clauses Consolidation Acts. The 
results of these arrangements were to be 
submitted to Parliament, and theschemes 
were only to have effect when confirmed 
by Parliament. The proposition was 
the result of considerable labour and 
consideration, and he saw no reason why, 
if carried into effect, it should not work 
fairly. He thought, on the whole, that 
their Lordships would see no reason for 
refusing to accept this part of the Bill. 
There was a clause in the Bill which 
proposed to make perpetual an exemp- 
tion in favour of stock-in-trade, which 
had existed for 33 years, Parliament 
passing an annual measure to continue 
it. Theoretically, no doubt, no reason 
existed for exempting this class of pro- 
perty from rating; but experience had 
conclusively shown that an attempt to 
rate stock-in-trade was almost certain to 
meet with failure. The time had now 
arrived when Parliament should defi- 
nitively make up its mind on this sub- 
ject, and should sweep away this ano- 
malous annual Act from the statute 
book by rendering the exemption of 
stock-in-trade perpetual. 

He now came to inquire what possible 
objection there could be to this measure. 
He was aware that a noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Henniker) had given Notice 
of his intention to move that the Bill 
should be read a second time that day 
three months, and therefore he had care- 
fully considered the nature of the objec- 
tions that might be raised to the mea- 
sure. The question of local taxation 
having excited considerable interest 
throughout the country, and the Govern- 
ment having announced that they would 
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deal with the whole question, it was not 
impossible that it might be urged against 
the Bill that, in dealing with the ques- 
tion of local rating alone, Her Majesty’s 
Government had merely touched a small 
part of a great subject, and that it was 
better, therefore, to delay passing a 
measure of this kind until the subject 
of local taxation could be dealt with as 
a whole. 
ever, that the question of local taxation 
was a most complicated and difficult one. 
Attempts had been made more than 
once to deal with the subject as a whole ; 
—his right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty had made such an at- 
tempt, but the experience obtained on 
that occasion was likely to make every- 
one chary of attempting so large a sub- 
ject all at once. So many interests would 
be touched by any scheme, and so many 
questions raised, that it was scarcely to 
be hoped that any scheme on the whole 
subject, however well framed, would 
meet with the assent of Parliament. 
The subject of local taxation had many 
branches. In the first place, there was 


a strong desire on the part of those who 
owned property now subject to assess- 
ment that a large amount of wealth 


which existed in this country which was 
not derived from real property, and which 
was not now subject to be rated, should 
be made liable to assessment, and should 
so be made to contribute, in some degree, 
to local taxation. Unsuccessful schemes 
to effect this object had been repeatedly 
brought forward, and a former Lord 
Privy Seal had proposed that this 
should be effected by means of an in- 
come tax ;—and there had been many 
other suggestions. He admitted the 
necessity of dealing with this branch of 
the subject; but when they attempted 
to deal with it, they could not confine 
themselves to the question of local taxa- 
tion only—they must deal with it in 
connection with the whole taxation of 
the country. But he thought that this 
measure, however small a part of so 
large a subject, might be conveniently 
passed in the meantime. Another im- 
portant branch of the subject was the 
improvement of our local government. 
Hp earnestly desired to see our local 
government so strengthened, and its 
owers enlarged, as to enable it to re- 
eve the general government and Par- 
liament from a large portion of the 
intolerable burden of business now cast 
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upon them ; but, at the same time, he did 
not think that the passing of this Bill 
would in any way prejudice that question. 
They would find that they could not 
deal with local taxation without dealing 
with the question of local government ; 
because the question of local taxation 
involved the questions of the boundaries 
of counties—boundaries of various kinds 
which governed the local taxation. But 
in order to deal with that question it 
was necessary to have an inquiry with 
respect to it. A Committee had accord- 
ingly been appointed to investigate that 
branch of the subject by the other 
House, and he hoped their labours 
would result in Parliament being in a 
position to consider the whole matter 
next Session. 

He had nowreferred to three important 
branches of the subject. It seemed to 
him a natural preliminary to any dealing 
our system of local taxation that we 
should perfect the system which we 
already possessed, extending it where 
it required to be extended, and making 
it consistent in itself. That was what 
it was proposed by the Bill to do; and 
it was not inconsistent with, but was a 
necessary preliminary to, a larger scheme 
of local taxation. 

An objection raised against the mea- 
sure was, he believed, that it was not 
accompanied by an Assessment Bill. 
An Assessment Bill had, however, been 
introduced by the President of the Local 
Government Board into the other House, 
although it had not been proceeded 
with; and he saw no reason why, be- 
cause the present system of assessment 
was not made perfect, the House should 
decide that it should not proceed in the 
direction proposed by the Bill. He 
would, moreover, beg to remind their 
Lordships that there had been very 
great improvements made of late years 
in assessment. He himself had had the 
charge of a Bill on the subject, and he 
recollected well that the whole question 
was in a state of the greatest confusion, 
and that assessments were made in dif- 
ferent parishes without any arrange- 
ment among themselves. But since the 
establishment of assessment commit- 
tees, although they might have turned 
out not to be on all points satisfactory, 
very considerable improvement in the 
system of assessment had, he was sure 
their Lordships would admit, been 
made throughout the country. He, at 
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the same time, admitted that further 
improvements were necessary, but they 
involved chiefly matters of detail. The 
present system of deductions was, no 
doubt, by no means satisfactory. Dif- 
ferent committees established different 
scales of deductions, and it would pro- 
bably be better to have some fixed scale, 
such as already existed under the Valua- 
tion (Metropolis) Act. He could, how- 
ever, see in the existing state of things 
nothing which would render it unde- 
sirable that the House should proceed 
in the direction now proposed by the 
Government. In two most important 
cases—that of mines and Government 
property—the mode of assessment was 
distinctly laid down; and although it 
might be contended that in the cases of 
woods and sporting there might be diffi- 
culties in the way of the working of the 
measure, he must say that so far as 
woods were concerned, he saw no reason 
why a satisfactory conclusion as to the 
value of lands covered with woods 
should not be arrived at. As to sporting 
there might be complications with which 
the assessment committees might not 
find it easy to grapple, and there might 
possibly be conflicting opinions on the 
subject ; but he could not help thinking 
that they would yield to experience in 
the working of the law. He had only 
to add that he was lost in astonishment 
at finding that a Notice for the rejection 
of the Bill should have proceeded from 
the other side of the House. It had 
been a matter of complaint year after 
year that the agricultural ratepayer did 
not obtain that relief which would be the 
result of bringing other kinds of pro- 
perty under assessment. Chambers of 
Agriculture throughout the country had 
urged the propriety of assessing woods 
and the right of sporting, while from 
the West of England a cry had been 
raised for the assessment of mines. Yet 
now it was to be contended that that 
outcry on the part of the ratepayers was 
to meet with no attention, and that the 
Bill ought to be thrown out, because 
they were not to obtain that further 
relief which they might expect to get 
hereafter. He should have thought 
that the Bill would be welcomed as 
clearing the way towards those other 
measures, and if it were rejected the 
effect would be that it would be sup- 
posed in many parts of the country that 
their Lordships were not really anxious 
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to relieve the agricultural districts of the 
burdens of which they complained. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Lorpv HENNIKER said, he would 
have been extremely unwilling, as so 
poor an exponent of the view taken of 
this Bill by many besides himself out- 
side as well as inside their Lordships’ 
House, to raise any opposition to it, did 
he not believe that a plain, a short, and 
a simple statement would induce their 
Lordships to accede to the Motion with 
which he would conclude. He would 
be the last person to say the Bill did 
not contain many good and excellent 
provisions ; it was not so much the pro- 
visions of the Bill to which he took 
particular exception as to the mode in 
which they were proposed to be carried 
out. The plan for rating woods and so 
on was by no means in itself unfair, but 
it was incomplete. The person who hired 
a wood simply for the sake of the un- 
derwood was liable to be rated for the 
timber, although underwood growing 
with timber was far less valuable than 
where there were few, if any, trees. It 
was open to the assessment committees 
to rate the occupier in a case of this sort, 
either for saleable underwood or for the 
wood as a plantation, and it was in prac- 
tice, out of the question to suppose the 
assessment committee would take the 
lowest valuation. This would not be at 
all fair, for the lessee could not possibly 
have any interest in the timber, and 
might be rated for it without any claim 
upon tne landlord for assistance. Then, 
in Kent and elsewhere, the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners and other bodies let 
their estates, including woodlands, for 
leases on lives or a term of years, re- 
serving the timber; in this case the 
lessee would pay the increased rates, 
and would have no power to claim as- 
sistance in paying them. Take also the 
case of copyhold lands; the owner, in 
many instances, could not cut trees with- 
out the permission of the lord of the 
manor, and, when sold, a third of the 
value belonged to him. This could 
easily have been provided for by a de- 
duction of fine or quit rent. In rating 
game this injustice was fairly met. Then 
as to the rating of game—he did not 
object to the rules laid down, if game 
was to be rated; but the attempt to lay 
down rules for the guidance of the as- 
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sessment committees, rather than lay 
down a broad rule upon which they 
could act in their own way as the cases 
came before them, would probably end 
in litigation and misunderstanding. It 
was not always a question as to any real 
difficulty in dealing with a subject of 
this sort; it was a great thing to avoid 
any imaginary difficulty. Nothing was 
more likely to lead to an imaginary 
difficulty than the rating of game. 
The rules in the Bill might appear 
plausible enough; but it was no easy 
matter to rate so moveable and vary- 
ing an article fairly, and he thought 
it would have been far better to have 
trusted the local authority entirely, for 
they must be the best judges of each 
case as it came before them. Then, with 
respect to the rating of Government 
property, that was, no doubt, a popular 
policy ; but what did the clauses dealing 
with the subject do? They made the 
property liable to rating on principle, 
but they by no means enacted that it 
should be so. It was necessary to bring 
in a Bill for every scheme agreed upon. 
Was it really necessary to bring in 
one Bill to enable the Government to 
bring in another? He thought not; 
but that was all that was done by the 
Bill. Surely, it would have been easier 
to have ascertained on what grounds an 
agreement could be made in one or two 
cases, and to have brought in a Bill or 
Bills, as necessity demanded, to really 
enact what was now only recited as a 
principle to be hereafter carried out. In 
this respect the Bill, in fact, did nothing 
practically. The system of arbitration 
appeared fair enough, but it was, to say 
the least of it, very extraordinary, for 
the umpire in certain cases was to be 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, or 
any other noble and learned. Lord who 
might fill that position! What did 
this amount to? The noble and learned 
Lord upon the Woolsack, with all his 
varied duties, so important to the coun- 
try, could not be expected to choose the 
umpire himself in every dispute over 
the rating of Government property, and 
the result would be that some one 
would be recommended to him. Either 
party to the suit could ask for the ap- 
pointment, but one party would have it 
entirely in their own hands to appoint 
whom they pleased. He was far from 
saying this would not be fairly carried 
out, but the proposed provision was 
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unique in this respect. Then, as to the 
rating of stock-in-trade. This was a Bill 
for the abolition of all exemptions, and 
here they had the perpetual exemption 
of stock-in-trade, refused by their Lord- 
ships’ House on a former occasion. It 
was true it was necessary to bring in a 
Bill every year to exempt stock-in-trade ; 
but of all places to choose to insert a 
clause of that kind that was the most 
extraordinary. It was done, too, in a 
roundabout manner; a few words would 
have embodied the enacting part of the 
measure and so made the Bill complete. 
The Bill said that no one should be 
rated in respect of his ability derived 
from his stock-in-trade. Upon this arose 
the question of what was stock-in-trade? 
Take machinery. It had been laid down 
by the Courts of Law that machinery 
bolted down to the ground was rateable. 
There would, perhaps, be a far larger and 
more valuable machine alongside of a 
smaller and less valuable one which re- 
quired to be fixed in that way, while 
the larger one kept its place without 
anything of the kind. It was true it was 
impossible to rate stock-in-trade ; but 
there would be no difficulty as to profit- 
able machinery, and surely an Act of © 
that kind ought to have been complete 
in that respect, for this was a Bill to do 
away with all exemptions, and the pre- 
sent state of the law was very unfair; 
yet the Bill left the matter just where it 
was before. Then why were Sunday 
and ragged schools exempted, and ele- 
mentary and other schools to be rated ? 
The only reason given was that the one 
class of schools had been exempted from 
rating before. There could be no sound 
argument in favour of that plan of 
proceeding. Sunday and ragged schcols 
were only a certain proportion of the 
number of schools now existing in the 
country. Elementary schools were now 
one of the best institutions in the country, 
and either one thing or the other ought to 
have been done—they should either ex- 
empt all schools or rate them all. There 
was no profit attached to a school, as he 
knew full well, and it appeared to him 
they ought all to be exempted. How- 
ever, he would not trouble their Lord- 
ships any further, for he thought he 
had proved the Bill required amend- 
ment. He would only call their attention 
to a dangerous precedent laid down in 
Clause 18, where the usual agreement 
was over-ridden; and the power of free 
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contract interfered with. It was usual 
for the lessee of a mine to contract in all 
cases to pay all rates and taxes which 
might be imposed by Parliament, except 
property tax, during the term of his 
lease; but here he was allowed to de- 
duct one-half the amount he would have 
to pay under the Bill. That clause would, 
therefore, relieve the lessee at the ex- 
pense of the lessor from charges which 
he had deliberately taken upon himself 
—except, of course, as far as coal mines 
were concerned. That was a most ob- 
jectionable principle, and ought not to 
be adopted without consideration, at all 
events. The Bill was hardly to be recog- 
nized now when compared with its ori- 
ginal shape. No doubt, many Bills had 
been brought into the House of Com- 
mons almost as a blank sheet, and had 
come out of it very useful Acts of Parlia- 
ment; but if a Bill was passed in that 
way, sufficient time must be given for 
its full consideration and for every ne- 
cessary Amendment. How much time, 
however, was given to their Lordships? 
They were told on good authority that 
next Wednesday was to be the very last 
Wednesday of the Session. But was 
that Bill one of the kind which he had 
described? It was brought in with all 
the ceremony of a Government measure, 
and he had the authority of the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who at the now well-known Notting- 
ham Dinner spoke with pride of that 
measure as one of those which would 
make that Session compare by no means 
unfavourably, as far as important Go- 
vernment measures went, with former 
Sessions. But this measure was more 
important still, for it was brought in to 
redeem a pledge, given after a defeat in 
the House of Commons; and let them 
look at it for a moment in that aspect. 
A Motion was carried by Sir Massey 
Lopes by a majority of 100, which, 
whatever its wording might have been, 
was intended to say that local rates were 
now burdened with charges which ought 
to be borne by the Imperial Exchequer, 
and it asked that relief might be given 
in that respect; although no injustice 
was complained of where really local 
burdens were concerned. How had that 
pledge been redeemed? Three Bills 


had been brought into the House of 
Commons; two of them had been with- 
drawn; and that one, the third, was 
only printed on May 7, and brought 
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to their Lordships’ House on July 22, 
That Bill was no doubt good in most of 
its principles, if there had only been a 
complete plan for dealing with a great 
question, such as local taxation. The 
three Bills, they were told, touched only 
the fringe of the question—in fact, were 
to pave the way only. Two-thirds of the 
foundation, however, was gone, and all 
they had was this Bill—which required 
amendment—with one of its most im- 
portant provisions enacting nothing, but 
merely enabling other Bills to be brought 
in at some future time to rate Govern- 
ment property. He objected to that 
piecemeal mode of dealing with a ques- 
tion of that kind—one of no small im- 
portance. The necessary measures could 
have been brought in by degrees, but 
surely some general and complete plan 
ought to have been placed before them. 
Their Lordships were asked at the very 
last moment of the Session to consider a 
Bill acknowledged by Her Majesty’s 
Government to be of very great impor- 
tance, and to redeem a pledge given on 
more than one occasion. He trusted their 
Lordships would not consent to read the 
Bill a second time at a period in the 
Session when it was quite impossible to 
put it into a proper shape—such a shape 
as a foundation for a great measure, at 
all events, should take before it went 
out from their Lordships’ House. There 
was a precedent to show that a Bill of 
this kind was beyond their Lordships’ 
power to amend. In 1840 a Bill for ex- 
empting stock-in-trade from rating, to 
which he had before referred, was 
brought up from the House of Com- 
mons. Objections were taken to it; 
but it could not be amended. It was 
withdrawn, and at the last moment of 
the Session a similar Bill was brought in 
with its faults corrected, passed through 
all its stages in one night in the House 
of Commons, and passed through their 
Lordships’ House without debate. He 
did not know whether that precedent 
applied in this case, but if it did it 
strengthened his argument considerably. 
They had been told by the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Kimberley), that 
night, and they would often, no doubt, 
be told again, if they did not pass this 
Bill they would stop all re-adjustment of 
local taxation ; but he would put it to 
their Lordships whether, after all the 
discussions there had been on the sub- 
ject, when the principle was as good as 
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accepted, the Government could not 
easily, during the Recess, remodel the 
Bill, so that it might pass in a proper 
shape early in the next Session, and allow 
them to bring forward any other mea- 
sures which might be necessary? How- 
ever, he trusted their Lordships would 
reject the Bill, because of the lateness 
of the period of the Session, the impos- 
sibility of putting the Bill into a proper 
shape, and on the ground that the Bill, 
which professed to deal with a great 
question, only did what might now be 
done in a few weeks at the commence- 
ment of the next Session. He moved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and insert (‘‘this day three 
months.” )—( Zhe Lord Henniker.) 


Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he 
had expected to hear some more conclu- 
sive arguments than had just been urged 
to induce their Lordships to reject that 
Bill, and certainly, in their absence, 
there was ample reason why their Lord- 
ships should give it a second reading. 
He would endeavour to answer some of 
the objections raised by the noble Lord 
who had moved the Amendment. As 
to the clause relating to woods, the 
noble Lord had brought forward certain 
objections which he confessed seemed to 
have some force; but he might observe 
that when Parliament was imposing 
taxation on other occasions—he might 
instance the Union Chargeability Act 
and the school rate—it was not so care- 
ful of the interests of the occupier as to 
enable him to deduct from the owner of 
the property. Then, with regard to 
copyholders, he was informed that the 
copyholder could refuse to let the lord 
enme upon the land to cut timber unless 
he paid some portion of the rate. The 
noble Lord (Lord Henniker) had urged 
that there would be extreme difficulty 
in working the provisions referring to 
the rateability of woods; but he would 
ask those of their Lordships who lived 
in Scotland or in Ireland whether that 
difficulty existed there? Further, in 
many parts of England woods were rated 
to the poor by local Acts. The present 
Bill followed almost the identical method 
employed in dealing with woods and 
plantations in Scotland—namely, assess- 
ing the ground in its natural and unim- 
proved state; those words making it 
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clear that no capital was to be expended 
on the land, but that it was to be pre- 
cisely in the position in which it would 
be if the trees were removed. In many 
cases the woods would be on land which 
was not of the best quality—for in- 
stance, on hill-sides. The exemption of 
woods was unfair in principle and un- 
just to the ratepayers not possessing 
woods. As to game, the noble Lord 
had argued as if the Bill proposed to 
rate the game itself, which was not the 
case; what was to be rated was simply 
the right of sporting, which was a very 
different matter. This was already the 
case when it was not severed from the 
occupation ; and it was unfair to exempt 
it when severed from it, for the preser- 
vation of game diminished the rent of 
the farm, so that the district was mulcted 
of a portion of the rent on which the 
farmer would be rated. He appre- 
hended no difficulty in assessing the 
right of sporting when reserved by the 
landlord, or when let to a person other 
than the tenant. With regard to Go- 
vernment property, the noble Lord was 
mistaken as to the manner in which the 
umpire was to be appointed—he stated 
that the umpire who was to decide in the 
case of a dispute between the Treasury 
and the assessment committee was to 
be appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 
{Lord Hennixer : In certain cases.] He 
(the Earl of Morley) did not hear that 
limitation. The umpire was to be ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor on the 
application of one of the parties to the 
arbitration. It was out of the question 
to leave the assessment entirely to the 
assessment committee, owing to the 
variety of purposes to which such pro- 
perty was devoted. The full rating 
value obviously could not be placed on 
the Royal Parks. No fairer plan could 
have been devised of settling the rela- 
tive claims of the localities and the Go- 
vernment. He agreed with the noble 
Lord in regretting the exemption of 
ragged schools; that was not so in the 
Bill as originally brought before the 
House of Commons, and he agreed with 
the noble Lord in regretting that the 
exemption should have been inserted ; 
but the feeling of the House of Com- 
mons was so strong upon the subject 
that it was impossible to avoid yielding 
to it. The fault, therefore, did not rest 
with the Government, who had been 
obliged to abandon their original pro- 
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posal. The exemption, moreover, was 
not to be absolute, but permissive—it 
was left to the discretion of the assess- 
ment committees to exempt them or 
not, so that it was not so important a 
matter as the noble Lord seemed to 
suppose. With regard to the rating of 
mines, there could be no doubt that 
Clause 18 did to a certain extent over- 
ride existing contracts. But every mine- 
owner and occupier had agreed to it— 
not a single person had petitioned 
or remonstrated against it. Hitherto 
metalliferous mines had been excluded 
from rating; but as their value had 
been estimated at £11,000,000, it would 
be admitted that the question whether 
they should continue to be exempted 
from rating was a very important one. 
It had been decided to rate them. 
But tin and copper mines would be 
rated on a different principle from mines 
of coal and iron. There were charac- 
teristic differences — tin and copper 
running in lodes of various degrees of 
productiveness, and the mining being 
so speculative that one year there might 
be a rich mass of ore and another year 
nothing worth washing, the Bill pro- 
posed to rate metalliferous mines on 
the royalty, representing a percentage 
of the produce; all other mines would 
continue to be rated on the rental. The 
Bill did not deal with machinery not 
affixed to the freehold, that not being 
germane to it; besides which it would 
be difficult to exclude furniture if ma- 
chinery were rated. The exemption of 
stock-in-trade would be rendered per- 
manent, and rules were laid down for 
the assessment of corporeal heredita- 
ments. The measure did not pretend 
to be one of great dimensions, but it was 
one of practical utility, rendering jus- 
tice to the classes of property now rated, 
while it was an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to the great scheme as to local 
taxation to which the Government were 
pledged. It was most inconsistent for 
the Opposition, who had loudly com- 
plained that the present taxpayers were 
overburdened, to obstruct a Bill which 
would materially alleviate the burden. 
Not only did it extend the area of taxa- 
tion, but by the admission of Govern- 
ment property it assisted local taxation 
out of Imperial funds, though not as 
largely as the noble Lord desired. All 
classes in Cornwall — agriculturists, 
miners, and assessment committees— 
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were favourable to the scheme, and 
failing more weighty arguments than 
those of the noble Lord, it ought not to 
be rejected. — 

THe Eart or SELKIRK opposed the 
Bill on the ground that the principle of 
rating on which it was based weighed 
unequally on different kinds of property 
and most unfairly on the land. The as- 
sessing of underwoods was a great griey- 
ance, and would operate very unjustly, 
He thought it unjust to assess unpro- 
ductive land, while machinery was un- 
assessed. There was no difficulty in 
ascertaining the value of the latter, 
which was perpetually returning its 
cost. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the noble Earl who represented the 
Home Department in their Lordships’ 
House (the Earl of Morley), had in- 
formed them with great emphasis that 
the provision in the Bill with respect to 
the rating of mines had been consented 
to by every mine-owner in the country; 
but the fact seemed to be that the mine- 
owners had simply refrained from peti- 
tioning Parliament against the proposal. 
He anticipated that the same remark 
applied to the support which was said 
to have been extended to the Bill by the 
Chambers of Agriculture. And he was 
not surprised at the fact in either case, 
because the measure had been so altered, 
clipped, and transmogrified in its pro- 
gress through the House of Commons 
that it was next to impossible for any 
one not actually present at, and listen- 
ing carefully to, the discussions, to know 
what had been done, until after the mea- 
sure had passed through the House. 
{The Earl of Krusertzy said, the main 
provisions of the Bill had not been al- 
tered.] He could not rely upon the 
general consent which was alleged to 
have been accorded to the Bill, and the 
speeches delivered that evening had ren- 
dered him yet more apprehensive than 
he was before with regard to the mea- 
sures, and more desirous that it should 
not pass into law. One of the main rea- 
sons which had been urged in support 
of the Bill was that it would place a 
large discretionary power in the hands 
of the assessment committees; but this 
he regarded as a strong reason against 
the Bill, inasmuch as to throw down an 
ill-considered and ill-understood law for 
their administration, would have the 
effect of fomenting litigation among 4 
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class with a strong natural tendency in 
that direction. Another great argument 
in support of the Bill was that it was 
preliminary to some great scheme of 
dealing with the question of local taxa- 
tion which the Government had in con- 
templation. He, for one, objected 
strongly to piecemeal legislation on a 
great question like this, and ventured to 
urge that before they consented to clear 
the way for the Government scheme 
they ought to see it. He believed it 
was General Trochu who had always got 
.a plan, but nobody ever saw it. Again, 
it was said that the measure would afford 
relief to the land-owning class, who al- 
leged that from various causes, histori- 
cal, financial, and otherwise, they had 
up to now borne burdens which had 
been unjustly laid upon their shoulders. 
But it would simply give them relief by 
shifting the burden from one shoulder 
to the other, which was practically no 
relief at all. It was because of the 
fragmentary nature of the Bill, the 
late period of the Session at which it 
was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons, and the fact that it was full of 
conditions and obligations to which they 
objected, but which, if they attempted 
to amend them, would land them in the 
middle of a squabble on the question of 
Privilege, that he advised their Lord- 
ships for the sake of uniformity in their 
legislation to reject the Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE reminded their 
Lordships that in a remarkable speech 
the other day the noble Marquess who 
had just sat down said, there was a 
great decrease of the working power and 
the wish for work in their Lordships’ 
House. But what had happened that 
evening ? The only speeches, ‘with the 
single exception of that of the noble 
Marquess, which had been directed 
against the Bill, had been expressions 
of opinion as to points of detail which 
would have been appropriate in Commit- 
tee, but were out of place on a question 
of second reading. Even the noble Lord 
who moved the rejection of the Bill, ex- 
pressed his approval of its principle, and 
objected only to the provisions by which 
it was to be carried out. The noble 
Marquess, on the other hand, made 
sweeping objections to the Bill; one of 
which was that it was introduced very 
late in the House of Commons. In an- 
swer to this he would remind the House 
that the House of Commons spent at 
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least a dozen sittings in elaborating the 
Bill, and that hon. Members of that 
House representing every one of the in- 
terests which could be affected by the 
measure worked most strenuously to 
bring it into the shape they thought 
most desirable. And now their Lord- 
ships, who were present in sufficient 
numbers to thoroughly discuss the prin- 
ciples contained in the Bill, proposed, 
after two or three short speeches, to re- 
ject the measure in a manner which, he 
was perfectly sure, the country at large 
would most deeply regret. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, he 
should not have taken part in the dis- 
cussion but for the manner in which the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) had taken 
their Lordships to task for proposing to 
reject the Bill before the House. To 
the statement of the noble Earl that the 
House of Commons spent many nights 
in bringing the Bill to its present shape, 
he only desired to add that great differ- 
ences of opinion existed with regard to 
its provisions up to the time at which it 
left the other House. All he could say 
was when a Billcame up to their Lord- 
ships’ House in such a state as this 
was, and at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion, it was their duty to reject it. He 
doubted if his noble Friend himself had 
had sufficient time to study the Bill; 
and he ventured to doubt whether he 
would tell their Lordships that they 
might amend the Bill as they thought 
fit—for he apprehended that there were 
a number of clauses which their Lord- 
ships could not amend :—and that being 
so, it would be far better that their Lord- 
ships should reject the Bill. His noble 
Friend (the Earl of Kimberley) re- 
marked at the close of his speech, in 
anticipating objections, that the Bill 
formed part of a very large scheme, and 
was only a fragmentary portion of the 
scheme. If he wanted a reason for re- 
jecting the Bill it would not be easy to 
find a more cogent one. His noble Friend 
also stated that a Committee was sitting 
on the question of boundaries, though 
their Report had not yet been laid before 
the House, and that this very important 
point must be dealt with in connection 
with the rating question. Here again 
was sufficient ground for the rejection 
of the Bill. But another measure was 
so mixed up with the question of rating 
that the Government thought it neces- 
sary to deal with it—he meant the As- 
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sessment Bill, with which the Govern- 
ment had not proceeded. The absence 
of such a measure was another powerful 
reason against sanctioning the Bill now 
before their Lordships. No doubt some 
assessment committees did their work 
well, but there were large numbers of 
these committees which came to very 
different conclusions upon the same 
points. The carrying out of the Bill 
was put entirely into their hands, and 
that was a great objection to it. There 
was also great inconsistency in exempt- 
ing certain classes of educational insti- 
tutions and rating others; and though 
the exemption of ragged schools was not 
in the Bill as originally introduced, that 
was not the fault of their Lordships, who 
must necessarily deal with the measure 
as it was placed before them. Another 
clause, Clause 18, relating to mines, was 
open to great objection. It introduced 
the thin end of the wedge by overriding 
contracts ; and if sanctioned now by their 
Lordships the precedent would certainly 
be quoted against them hereafter. Much 
had been said of the advantage to the 
public which would be gained by the 
assessment for the first time of Govern- 
ment property ; but on reading Clause 10 
it seemed to him that the question whe- 
ther Government property was hereafter 
to be rated or not would be entirely in 
the hands of the Government themselves. 
Under the clause the Treasury were to 
cause to be prepared, and as soon as 
possible laid before the House of Com- 
mons, a scheme or schemes specifying 
the Government hereditaments in the 
various parishes ‘‘ which, in their opi- 
nion, ought to be included in the valua- 
tion lists for the purposes of this section.” 
So that Government property would only 
be rated if the Government themselves 
thought it ought to be rated; and what, 
then, became of the boon which was 
supposed to be offered to the ratepayers 
in this way? Believing that the Bill 
dealt with the mere fringe of a very 
large question, that the limited ques- 
tions which were so dealt with were not 
treated in a satisfactory manner, and 
that it was impossible for their Lord- 
ships now to deal in detail with certain 
portions of the measure, he should give 
his vote against the second reading. 
Viscount HALIFAX said, that if the 
arguments which had been used against 
the Bill were to prevail, he saw no 
prospect of dealing with this question at 


The Duke of Richmond 
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anytime. Hesubmitted that the proper 
method of proceeding was to clear the 
way for the greater scheme by a mea- 
sure like the present. It was difficult 
in any other way for the Government to 
redeem their pledge to relieve local 
ratepayers of some portion of the burden 
which now pressed upon them. The 
Bill would give a real and substantial 
relief to the ratepayers of the country. 
As to Clause 10, relating to the rating 
of Government property, the noble Duke 
seemed to think that it rested with the 
Government itself to say what should be 
rated and what not. That was entirely 
a mistake. The clause provided that 
the rates shall be payable upon the 
rateable value of all Government pro- 
perty as shall be included in a valuation 
list for the time being in force, under 
the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, 
and other assessment Acts. It was to 
be rated like other property. As to the 
local assessment committees, he had 
some experience of their working, and 
believed that there would be no diffi- 
culty in carrying out the Bill through 
them. There was, indeed, no choice in 
the matter; they must be trusted to a 
very great extent in carrying out such a 
measure. As to the 18th clause, it only 
did that which had been done before in 
many cases. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND said, the 
speeches that had been made on his side 
of the House were quite sufficient to con- 
vince him that he ought to vote in favour 
of the Amendment of his noble Friend. 
The Bill proposed to rate the right of 
shooting. He wanted to know how it 
was possible to estimate the value of a 
“ right ?” 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
had to apologize for interrupting the 
observation of the noble Marquess that 
no alteration had been made in the 
mining clauses of the Bill. Immediately 
after that interruption he recollected 
that the words with reference to tin and 
copper mines were inserted in the Bill 
after it was introduced into the other 
House. With reference to what had been 
said as to over-riding contracts in con- 
nection with the 18th clause, he would 
make this observation—that virtually a 
breach of contract between a lessor and 
lessee was committed when an Act of 
Parliament threw upon the lessee the 
whole of a burden which ought to be 
shared between the lessor and the lessee. 
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Instead of the 18th clause proposing to 
authorize breaches of contract, it seemed 
to him to be an attempt to apportion 
fairly between two parties—lessor and 
lessee—a new rate which Parliament 
thought fit to impose. He contended 
that their Lordships ought to agree to 
the second reading, and to go into Com- 
mittee on this Bill, where they might 
strike out such portions as they deemed 
objectionable, and pass the other por- 
tions of it which were admitted to be 
valuable. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, the 18th clause 
would justify a bréach of contract in this 
way—where a tenant of a mine had con- 
tracted with his landlord that he would 
clear him of all rates that were imposed 


or might be imposed, this clause would. 


enable that tenant, in breach of his con- 
tract, to throw half of a rate on his 
landlord. 


On Question, that (‘‘now”) stand 
part of the Motion? Their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 43 ; Not-Contents 59: 
Majority 16. 


Resolved in the Negative; and Bill to 
be read 2* this day three months. 
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House adjourned at a quarter past 
Nine o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock, 
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The House met at Two of the clock. 


CRIMINAL LAW—SELF-MUTILATIONS 
IN CHATHAM CONVICT PRISON. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether any effectual measures 
have now been taken; and, if so, of 
what nature, with a view to diminish 
the large number of serious accidents 
and self-mutilations recently reported 
from Chatham Convict Prison ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, considering the 
humane and considerate disposition of 
the hon. Member, I was very much sur- 
prised not to receive any Notice of this 
Question till I saw it this morning in 
the Paper. I immediately wrote to the 
Directors of Convict Prisons, and have 
been furnished with the following Memo- 
randum on the subject of the Question, 
which, as it contains important informa- 
tion, I will read to the hon. Member. 
It is dated the 25th of July, and states 
that very minute and careful inquiries 
have been made into the subject of the 
self-mutilations at Chatham Prison, with 
a view to ascertaining whether they 
could be ascribed to anything in the 


treatment or management of the pri- 


soners which called for correction. It is 
probable that some exaggerated ideas 
have arisen from the application of the 
word ‘ mutilation,” which conveys the 
idea of some permanent loss of limb or 
other injury, to cases of a very much 
slighter character, to which the word 
“contusion”? would more properly ap- 
ply. The following is an extract from 
the Report of the Medical Officer for 
the year ending December, 1872 :— 


“Contusions and injuries have been reduced 
from 487 to 358; of the fractures 27 have been 
purposely produced, 16 requiring immediate am- 
putation. The amputations altogether amounted 
to 34, which were successful with one exception, 
when the prisoner died on the eighth day from 
gangrene of the leg above the amputation. Of 
the 358 injuries above mentioned, 163 were wil- 
ful; all terminated favourably, though some 
were attended with danger to life from the ex- 
tensive inflammation which followed. Of the 163 
cases of wilful injury during the year, 101 were 
the creation of sores and the introduction of 
foreign bodies under the skin, and 62 were 
actual mutilation or attempted mutilation. Of 
the 62, there were 36 during the first half of the 
year, and only 26 during the latter half, thus 
showing a marked decrease in this description 
of injury; and of the total 62 cases the majo- 
rity—namely, 43—were ineffectual, and only 
9 can be described as really serious cases.” 
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But during the last few months the 
practice of self-mutilations has~so de- 
creased as to have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. In fact, since the 15th of 
March, there have been only four cases 
of mutilation, and four of contusions 
producing no permanent injury, and only 
one since the 10th of May. There can 
be no doubt that a very large propor- 
tion of these acts are committed for the 
purpose of evading labour; and only 
those who are familiar with this class of 
men are aware of the extent to which 
malingering to avoid work or service is 
carried. In the Army it is equally com- 
mon; and an epidemic of this sort once 
prevailed in the French Army. Self- 
infliction of injuries is merely one form 


of malingering which, in recent years, 


seems to have become the vogue among 
the convicts at Chatham. The steps 
taken to put an end to these practices 
have been—(1), to remove from the men 
any facilities for committing the acts 
which were most common—namely, pro- 
ducing fractures or contusions with the 
trucks or engines; (2), letting it be 
clearly understood that severe punish- 
ment would follow any such acts; and 
(3), pointing out clearly and consider- 
ately to those who had suffered from 
them the uselessness, and, at the same 
time, the unreasonableness, of what they 
had done. The result of these steps has 
been that acts of this kind have now 
become raré, and persistence in the 
same course will, it is believed, put an 
end to it almost entirely. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS—ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND’—QUESTION. 


Mr. DELAHUNTY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, after referring 
to the last annual Report of the Local 
Government Board of England, wherein 
at page 49 it is stated that the Board 
sanctioned loans for sanitary purposes, 
from the 19th of August 1871, to the 
31st of December 1871, amounting to 
£267,562, and from the 81st of December 
1871, to the 31st of December 1872, to 
£602,271, making a total of £869,833 ; 
whether he will still adhere to his state- 
ment that the total amount of sanitary 
loans sanctioned in England during the 
said period was only £8,693 ; and, after 
referring to the annual Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land issued last month, wherein it is 
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stated at page 7 that the Treasury sanc- 
tioned a loan of £50,000 to be made by 
them, the said Commissioners, out of the 
Public Works Loan Fund of Ireland, to 
the Waterford Corporation for water 
supply, whether he will still adhere to 
his statement that the loan was to be 
made by the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners of England ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has asked me to state, in reply to my 
hon. Friend’s Question, that the amount 
of the loans sanctioned by the Local Go- 
vernment Board for sanitary purposes, 
from the 19th of August, 1871, to the 
81st of December, 1872, was, as stated 
in the Question, £869,833. The great 
bulk, however, of that amount was ad- 
vanced by public companies and private 
individuals, from whom, until the pass- 
ing of the Public Health Act of last Ses- 
sion, local authorities could borrow on 
more advantageous terms than from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. The 
Question of yesterday referred to loans 
made by that Board with the sanction of 
the Treasury, and the amount so ad- 
vanced was £8,389, as stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. My right 


hon. Friend, however, fell into a slight 
inaccuracy when he stated that the 
£50,000 loan to Waterford was made by 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
for England. It was made by the Irish 
Board, but the Treasury consulted the 
English Commissioners on the subject. 


AMNESTY TO POLITICAL PRISONERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether there is any ob- 
jection to extend the amnesty already 
accorded to political prisoners to Davitt 
and Wilson, who were convicted of 
treason felony at the Central Criminal 
Court ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry to 
say, Sir, that there is a strong and most 
conclusive reason, one which over-rides 
every other reason for not extending 
this amnesty to the men referred to, 
and for leading us to conclude that these 
men are not political prisoners at all in 
the sense in which indulgence might be 
extended to prisoners of that character. 
It is a sound principle of modern ad- 
ministration, that when there has been 
a convulsion in a country and a contagion 
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of strong feelings has led men to join 
it—when it is put down by the arm of 
the law, the individuals who were parties 
to it should be dealt with very leniently. 
But, Sir, I know no reason why single 
individuals who, without the apology of 
contagion, have endeavoured to bring 
about bloodshed, should be so dealt 
with. I look upon it as an abuse and 
morbid symptom of the feeling of the 
day to bring such a class into the cate- 
gory of political prisoners. I desire to 
gain no popularity founded upon any 
such supposed tendency, for, instead of 
entertaining such a feeling, I will always 
be the first to resist it. That is, I hope, 
a conclusive answer to the Question; 
and I am sorry that I cannot make any 
other answer. The offences of these un- 
fortunate men were committed quite 
apart from Fenian offences. In point 
of time, these offences were committed 
and sentence was passed in 1870. They 
appear to have been part of a secret or- 
ganization for distributing arms, and, 
if possible, laying the foundation for 
future revolution. In ordinary conviec- 
tions for political offences we can posi- 
tively and confidentially say that when 
once public excitement and hazard have 
passed away, it may be well to stretch a 
point on the side of mercy; but we are 
not able to do so in this case, and there- 
fore I am not able to offer any en- 
couragement to my hon. and learned 
Friend in reference to the Question he 
has put. 


TRELAND—CORONER FOR MEATH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. MARTIN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the 
county of Meath is not at present with- 
out any Coroner at all, and whether the 
office of Coroner for the lower division 
of that county has not been vacant ever 
since May 1871, and that of Coroner for 
the upper division of the same county 
ever since Spring 1872; whether the 
Grand Jury of Meath did not at Summer 
Assizes 1872 certify such vacancy to 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and re- 
commend that one Coroner should be 
elected for the entire county; whether 
certain justices of the peace of said 
county have not applied to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland through the clerk 
of the peace, asking for the writ of elec- 
tion for a Coroner; what is the average 
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number of Inquests held in the county 
per year for the last three years; whe- 
ther there have not been in the county 
of Meath cases of sudden death, or other 
cases proper for inquest, since the 
county has ceased to have a Coroner, 
in which considerable delay and incon- 
venience have resulted from the diffi- 
culty of immediately obtaining the at- 
tendance of a sufficient number of jus- 
tices of the peace to perform the service 
formerly rendered by Coroners; and, 
whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that the old and 
important office of Coroner shall not 
again be filled up in the county of 
Meath ? 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he had obtained some in- 
formation, although it was not complete, 
respecting the office of coroner for the 
county of Meath. That county was 
at present without any coroner at all; 
the office of coroner for the lower divi- 
sion of the county had been vacant since 
May, 1871, and that of coroner for the 
upper division since the Spring of 1872. 
At the Summer Assizes of 1872 the 
Grand Jury of Meath certified such va- 
eancy to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and recommended that one coroner 
should be elected for the entire county. 
Certain justices of the peace for the 
county had applied for proceeditigs to 
be taken under the 9th & 10th Vict. 
for modifying the divisions of the county, 
and at a meeting of the magistrates, 
duly convened, a recommendation was 
made that the two districts should be 
united and one coroner appointed for 
the county. For some reason, however, 
which he had been unable to ascertain, 
no action was taken for some time in 
consequence of that recommendation ; 
but not long ago a case was submitted 
to the Law Officers, who expressed their 
opinion that the action taken by the 
magistrates was illegal, as they had no 
power under the Act of uniting the two 
districts, although they could alter or 
subdivide them. Under those circum- 
stances, warrants for the election of two 
coroners for the respective divisions of 
the county were issued, and he was in- 
formed they were now in possession of 
the clerk of the peace. No action had 
yet been taken upon them, and he was 
unable to explain why further delay had 
occurred. He would make further in- 
quiry, and, as far as Government could 
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prevent it, would take care that there 
should be no more delay. He was 
obliged to admit that considerable in- 
convenience had resulted from the diffi- 
culty of immediately obtaining the at- 
tendance of a sufficient number of justices 
of the peace to perform the service for- 
merly rendered by coroners. 


CROWN PRIVATE ESTATES BILL— 
(Lords.)—[Bitu 222.] 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was not his intention at that stage of the 
Bill to move the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice to the effect, that it 
would be undesirable to proceed with 
further legislation concerning the ‘“ pri- 
vate estates of the Crown,’’ unless pro- 
vision were made for the publication of 
accounts of the annual receipts and dis- 
bursements of such estates. He pro- 
posed, however, to bring forward a 
clause in Committee, and to divide the 
Committee on that clause. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Recited Act extended to 
manors, &c., devised by Her Majesty). 

Mr. DICKINSON rose to move as an 
Amendment, in page 2, line 36, at end, 
to add— 

“and all laws applicable to wills and disposi- 
tions of private persons, and imposing probate, ad- 
ministration, legacy, and succession duties shall 
apply to wills and dispositions by or in favour 
of Her Majesty, her heirs and successors.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was precluded from moving the 
Amendment, inasmuch as it imposed a 
charge from which the Crown was at 
present exempt. 

Mr. DICKINSON contended that that 
objection did not hold good with regard 
to the real property of the Crown to 
which the Bill applied, if it did with 
regard to the personal. He would ac- 
cordingly submit his Amendment in an 
altered form, declaring that the law 
should be applicable as regarded succes- 
sion duties to wills and dispositions by 
or in favour of Her Majesty, her heirs, 
and successors. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the Amendment would impose a new 
tax on the Sovereign, without her per- 
mission or the previous permission of 
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that House, and it was clearly out of 
Order. Ifthe old Act had imposed the 
duty, the declaration would be of no 
effect; but the Act did not impose any 
such, and it could not be extended by 
an Amendment of this character. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, if the Amend- 
ment varied the law otherwise than he 
had mentioned—by consent of the Crown 
or of the House—it was not competent 
to the hon. Member to propose it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE suggested, inde- 
pendently of the other grounds named, 
that the Amendment would require the 
consent of the Crown if it affected the 
interests of the Crown. 

Mr. DICKINSON argued, that as 
that was a Bill to remove a doubt, and 
soto secure to the Crown certain property, 
which could not be at present regarded 
as secure, and in that way to augment 
its revenue, a restriction effecting an in- 
cidental charge upon that source of in- 
come which the Bill was necessary to 
secure could not be considered as impos- 
ing a new charge upon the Sovereign. 

Mr. GLADSTONE submitted there 
were three distinct grounds on which 
the Committee ought to decline to enter- 
tain the Amendment. The first was a 
ground upon which the hon. Member 
ought not to press it; it was not fair to 
the Promoters and the House to move 
an Amendment totally distinct from that 
of which Notice had been given. Upon 
a question of that kind, involving subtle 
argument, it was unfair to ask the House 
for a decision independently of Notice. 
On that account he hoped the hon. 
Member would not press the Amend- 
ment. Secondly, that was a matter 
affecting the permanent interests of the 
Crown, and the Motion proposed a 
charge which did not exist, and which 
could not be imposed without the con- 
sent of the Crown. Thirdly, irrespective 
altogether of the question on whom the 
charge would fall, it was a new charge, 
unless it were provided for already; 
and if it were provided for there was no 
occasion for the Amendment. If it was 
anew charge, the hon. Member could 
not proceed without a Resolution passed 
in Committee. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE suggested 
whether the discussion was not alto- 
gether somewhat irrelevant, and out of 
Order. 

_ Tae CHAIRMAN said, the altera- 
tion made in his Amendment did not re- 
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lieve the hon. Member from the diffi- 
culty in which he had placed himself. 
As the Amendment would affect the 
rights of the Crown, it would clearly 
require a Committee and the Royal 
Assent. 

Mr. DICKINSON thought the Com- 
mittee was not being met in the spirit 
in which the House had met the Govern- 
ment in voting for the Bill. It was un- 
desirable to place the Crown in respect 
of private property in a position dif- 
ferent from that of private persons, and 
it might become a- question, whether 
the Bill should not be opposed alto- 
gether. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the object of 
the Amendment was good, for it would 
meet the difficulties about the secrecy 
of the Sovereign’s disposition of pro- 
perty. He thought the hon. Member 
for Stroud had been unfairly treated, 
and the only course for those who 
thought so was to give the hon. Mem- 
ber an opportunity of putting himself 
in Order by delaying the progress of 
the Bill. 

Mr. MACFIE suggested that, after 
what had passed, it would be in the 
interests of the Crown if the Govern- 
ment were to consult the feeling of the 
Crown in the matter, and allow the Bill 
to drop for that Session. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Section 11 of the Crown 
Private Estates Act 1862, extended to 
certain private estates of Her Majesty, 
&e.) 

In reply to Sir Cuartes W. Ditxz, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he was not aware of any express legal 
decision on the subject; but the most 
eminent lawyers had never doubted the 
right of the Crown to leave personalty 
by will. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 4 and 5 agreed to. 

New Clause. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE rose to 
move a new clause, to follow Clause 3, 
providing for the publication of accounts 
of the receipts and disbursements on 
account of the private estates of the 
Crown to be sent to the Treasury and 
laid before Parliament. The Prime 
Minister had said they were small, and 
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there was no immediate prospect of their 
becoming large; but if such a conces- 
sion as the present were not made, they 
might become very large ina single day, 
without Parliament having any know- 
ledge of the fact, unless accounts were 
published. Large legacies might be 
left to the Crown by persons desirous 
of notoriety, or wishing to see it 
independent of Parliamentary Votes, 
and the money might be invested in 
land to an enormous extent. If the 
estates of the Crown were to be treated 
as private estates, no doubt, it would be 
inconsistent to require the publication 
of accounts; but as the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Stroud had fallen 
through, it was the more necessary to 
press for the publication of accounts 
respecting them—especially when the 
fact was remembered that they increased 
daily in value. They were published 
in the case of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
which at the beginning of the reign pro- 
duced £8,000 a-year, and now £40,000 
a-year. The annual publication of the 
accounts of the Duchy of Lancaster by 
the authority of Parliament was a case 
in point. The Prime Minister on a 
former stage of the Bill was understood 
to say, that if these private estates of 
the Crown became considerable, that 
ought to be considered in fixing the 
Civil List at the beginning of each 
reign. The advanced Liberals had often 
claimed that the estates of the Duchy 
of Lancaster should be regarded on the 
same footing as the other Crown lands ; 
but that claim had always been resisted 
by the Ministry of the day. When 
Bolingbroke came to the Crown he 
brought the Duchy of Lancaster with 
him as his private estate. The Crown 
had always maintained the private cha- 
racter of the Duchy estates; but the 
income of the Duchy was annually pub- 
lished, and was taken into account as 
part of the income of the Crown on the 
accession of each Sovereign. The late 
Lord Derby asserted in the House of 
Lords that the revenues of the Duchy 
of Lancaster were as little the property 
of the public as were any of the estates 
of their Lordships, yet he gladly con- 
sented to the publication of the annual 
accounts of the Duchy. In the Civil 
List Act of George III., it was stated 
that His Majesty surrendered the reve- 
nue arising from the whole of the Crown 
estates, ‘“‘except the revenues of the 
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Duchy of Cornwall.”” The Duchy of 
Lancaster was not named, yet it was 
held by Parliament and the Crown not 
to be included in the surrender. All he 
asked for was that accounts of the 
nature of the Duchy might be presented 
to Parliament yearly, and the clause 
which he had placed on the Paper was 
drawn up exactly in the words which 
applied to the Duchy of Lancaster, ex- 
cept that he would substitute the Keeper 
of the Privy Purse, who should render 
accounts to the Treasury for submission 
to Parliament, instead of the officer who 
performed that duty with respect to the 
Duchy. If, however, the Government 
preferred to name any officer of the 
Treasury he should not object, so long 
as the thing were done. He would con- 
clude by moving the clause of which he 
had given Notice. 


Clause (Accounts of receipts and dis” 
bursements to be sent to the Treasury 
and laid before Parliament,) — (Sir 
Charles Dilke,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE thought that it 
was an improvement that that question 
was now being considered in Committee 
on its merits, but, having considered it 
on its merits, he could not find that it 
had any. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke) was 
under a mistake as to what he (Mr. 
Gladstone) said on the second reading of 
the Bill. He had not used the ambigu- 
ous word “considerable” in the refer- 
ence made by the hon. Baronet. What 
he stated was that there was not the 
slightest probability that the private 
estates of the Crown would ever come to 
resemble those immense masses of pro- 
perty that were held by private’ indivi- 
duals in that country, but that if they 
ever did come to resemble them, that 
would be the time for Parliament, on 
the accession of a new Sovereign, to 
take the subject into account. With re- 
gard to the Duchy of~- Lancaster, there 
was not the slightest analogy between 
that and Osborne or Balmoral, and the 
hon. Baronet’s argument in that respect 
as to the publication of the accounts 
of the Duchy was altogether fallacious 
and irrelevant. That revenue had risen 
from £8,000 to £40,000 a-year, and the 
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hon. Baronet said that because that 
was so, the smaller properties of the 
Queen at the places before-mentioned 
might have made a similar increase. 
The hon. Baronet, however, knew no 
such increase could accrue for this rea- 
son—the possessions of the Duchy were 
large, varied, scattered, and held under 
different conditions, and the income had 
been carelessly administered for several 
generations. What analogy, therefore, 
would there be between such an estate 
and property purchased by the Crown 
at rack-rents and according to modern 
usages? He was not responsible for the 
declaration made by the late Lord Derby. 
Lord Derby’s opinion was no doubt en- 
titled to respect, but he declined to be 
held by it. The hon. Member had no 
right to quote that opinion and call upon 
the House to act in conformity with it, 
unless he was prepared to plant his foot 
and take his stand upon it. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) affirmed that there was no 
resemblance between the Duchy of Lan- 
caster and the private estates which were 
the subject of the Bill; and it was a 
mere quibble of words to argue whether 
the Duchy of Lancaster was in the same 
sense, a private estate of the Crown. In 
many vital respects it differed most es- 
sentially from the private estates of the 
Crown. It had been subject to manage- 
ment under the statutes of the realm. 
It could only be managed by a respon- 
sible Minister, whom the hon. Gentle- 
man might remove, if he had influence 
enough; and it was a large estate and 
likely to grow. The Duchy of Lancaster 
had long been brought within the scope 
of Parliamentary interposition, and it 
was accordingly most proper that its ac- 
counts should be matters of public cog- 
nizance. These private estates of the 
Crown, on the other hand, were purely 
private property. They were partly the 
result of thrift and providence, and arose 
partly from a bequest. Yes; one such 

equest had happened in the whole his- 
tory of this country. These matters 
could not call upon Parliament for its 
cognizance, unless they should swell to 
some considerable amount, and should 
form some considerable item or element 
in the power and influence of the Crown, 
when they might be taken into conside- 
ration about once in 20 years, or when 
anew Civil List had to be granted. The 
statutes of the land recognized the prin- 
ciple of private property by the Crown, 
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and this Act introduced no new principle 
in that respect. A doubt, however, had 
arisen as to whether that property could 
pass directly and by bequest to the suc- 
ceeding Sovereign, and in connection 
with it, a more unhandsome, a more un- 
generous use of an occasion given by ac- 
cidental circumstances he could not con- 
ceive ; and if it were attempted to make 
such a use against a railway company 
or a private individual who had occasion 
to come to Parliament, and to put upon 
him some stringent conditions utterly 
new to the law, the House, he was sure, 
would immediately reject the proposal. 
Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. Ba- 
ronet below the gangway (Sir Charles 
Dilke) did not draw any analogy between 
Osborne and the Duchy of Lancaster— 
the right hon. Gentleman drew it him- 
self. The right hon. Gentleman put it 
as applying to Osborne. If the Crown 
were to accumulate £9,000,000 or 
£10,000,000, and were to purchase 
landed estates, would not the clause 
apply to that. If the hon. Member had 
intended to apply the clause to Osborne, 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have been fair enough, but 
not otherwise. The hon. Member pro- 
posed to do nothing but what Parlia- 
ment ought to have done in the first 
Civil List. The fact was, the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a grievous mistake 
in bringing the Bill into the House at 
all, for there was nothing to be said 
in favour of the Act of 1862, of which 
the Bill was an Amendment. All the 
Bill intended to do was to amend a 
bad Act which passed through that 
House and the House of Lords with- 
out debate, in that extremely degene- 
rate Palmerstonian era of Parliamentary 
existence. It was only in such an era 
that the Bill could have been passed 
without debate. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman in speaking of the conduct of 
hon. Member for Chelsea as unhandsome 
and ungenerous, was importing a per- 
sonal character into the debate. [{ Mr. 
GiapsTonE: I said the proceeding was 
so on the part of the House of Com- 
mons.] That means the House of Com- 
mons could attach a personal character. 
No one has the slightest idea of import- 
ing a personal character into this dis- 
cussion, as against the Queen, whom 
they all reverenced and honoured. It 
was simply as against the Crown, not 
against the individual who oceupied it. 
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If Parliament were to take the estates 
of the Sovereign on a new accession, it 
would be necessary for them to have the 
accounts before them, which the hon. 
Baronet proposed should be submitted 
to Parliament every year. 

Str W. CHARLES DILKE, in reply, 
said, he would be willing to accept words 
which would exempt from the operation 
of the clause lands at present held by 
Her Majesty at Balmoral and Osborne. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 15; 
Noes 104: Majority 89. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be read the third time 
upon Monday next.”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ Monday,” in order to insert 
the word ‘ Friday,”—(Mr. Dickinson,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Monday’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed ts. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT, &c., BILL—[Brit 2435.) 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 

Bruce.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he could 
not allow the measure to pass without 
entering his protest against the principle 
it embodied, in an inversion of the old 
rule of law with regard to the onus pro- 
bandi. He objected that in certain cases 
parents should be obliged to prove that 
they were not offenders against the law 
before any evidence had been offered in 
support of the charge in respect of which 
they had been summoned. That was a 
bad and dangerous principle, and he 
hoped never to see it extended. 

Mr. BIRLEY hoped that the passing 
of the Bill would mark a great abate- 
ment—he could not hope for an entire 
cessation—of the political asperity which 
had arisen on the discussion of the ques- 
tion. The time had come when the 
efforts of all parties ought to be directed 
to making elementary education sound 
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and efficient, rather than treating it as 
a political and party question. With 
regard to the schools which the Noncon- 
formists had founded for elementary 
education, he believed in all cases reli- 
gious training had been combined with 
secular education, and certainly that was 
universally the case with respect to the 
schools of the British and Foreign 
Society which the Nonconformists had 
actively supported. He wished to make 
one or two remarks on a clause in the 
Bill to which much attention had not 
been devoted. The 13th clause was in- 
tended to give school boards the power to 
accept gifts for educational purposes, 
and in that he hoped he saw the germ 
of the future development of a somewhat 
higher class of education than had been 
general in the elementary schools. The 
Revised Code, though it had increased 
the quantity and in some respects the 
quality of education, had had the effect 
of diminishing the attention paid to the 
higher branches and to the more ad- 
vanced scholars. There ought to be 
some system by which scholars distin- 
guished by character and ability could 
pass into middle-class schools, and thence 
into such institutions as Owen’s College, 
Manchester. He knew that the Vice 
President of the Council was afraid that 
such a system might lead to expense 
which would not - justified. In his 
(Mr. Birley’s) opinion, there was no 
ground for such an apprehension. Pri- 
vate zeal would furnish what was neces- 
sary, and all that would be wanted from 
the Education Department would be 
some assistance in the way of organiza- 
tion and inspection. He congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman on the result 
of his arduous labours. Whatever 
blemishes might be in the Bill, he still 
hoped it would have a good effect, 
and that numbers of children would be 


brought into the schools through its 


operation. He implored hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to put aside party dissen- 
sions, and to join with those on that 
(the Opposition) side in an honourable 
rivalry for the education of those poor 
children. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council had told the House more than 
once that the 25th clause of the Act of 
1870 was adopted unanimously by the 
House. He did not believe in any im- 
putations of unbecoming arrangements 
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on the part of the Government with the 
other side of the House, to make the 
Bill acceptable to either party; but the 
fact was, there were not half-a-dozen 
Members on either side of the House 
who really understood in 1870 the mean- 
ing and effect of the clause, otherwise it 
never would have passed as it did sud 
silentio. His right hon. Friend gave it 
to be understood more than once that 
the 25th clause should be re-considered ; 
but that had not been done, and his 
right hon. Friend, by the course which 
he had taken, had thrown elements of 
disturbance among the religious party of 
the country which would be felt in the 
coming school board elections, and in 
the Parliamentary elections, and would, 
he believed, result in a loss to the 
Liberal party. The necessity for the 
existence of the clause at all was very 
small, and he deeply lamented that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not proposed 
its withdrawal. The amendment of the 


Act of 1870, which had been looked for- 
ward to so wistfully, had ended in bitter 
disappointment; and his right hon. 
Friend would find that at the next elec- 
tion he would be compelled to have re- 


course to the Conservative party in order 
to secure his return for the borough of 
Bradford, as he had had recourse to 
their assistance in that House in order 
to maintain the 25th clause. The Vice 
President of the Council had on that 
question departed from the principles of 
his youth, and of his full-grown man- 
hood—[ ‘‘ No, pee Gentlemen 
who said ‘“‘no” should have read, as he 
(Mr. Candlish) had, the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman in his early life, 
at a time when the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s opinions were identical with his 
own. That had led him at one time to 
entertain the hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be the future leader 
of the great Liberal party. They had, 
however, been disappointed in the right 
hon. Gentleman ; and he (Mr. Candlish) 
could not allow that occasion to pass 
without declaring his dissatisfaction at 
the course taken by the Government, 
and deploring the loss which in conse- 
quence would be sustained by the Liberal 
party. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
House would not expect any long dis- 
cussion on that stage of the Bill. As 
to the objection of the hon. Member for 
Pembrokeshire (Mr. Scourfield), that the 
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onus proband: was thrown on the parent, 
he might remind him that the illus- 
tration which he gave ought to be 
satisfactory to his hon. Friend, for in 
the Factory Actsit was found absolutely 
necessary to throw the same burden 
of proof on the parent for the pro- 
tection of the child. He was sorry 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Candlish) had thought it necessary to 
make the remarks he had done. His 
hon. Friend could hardly have wished 
to convey the impression that he (Mr. 
Forster) on the part of the Government 
had acted differently from what he 
stated last year it would be his duty to 
do. His hon. Friend said that hopes 
were held out of the repeal of the 25th 
clause; but if his hon. Friend referred 
to what he stated, he (Mr. Candlish) 
would find that not once or twice, 
but oftener, in answer to Questions 
from his hon. Friend, from the hon, 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon). 
and others, he said he acknowledged 
the objections held by his hon. Friends, 
that he himself did not concur in them, 
that he would, if possible, remove 
them; but that he could hold out no 
hope whatever of doing so unless the 
right of the parent, when too poor to 
pay the school fees, to choose the school 
was reserved. He had always stated 
that they had no right, in putting com- 
pulsion in force, when there were two 
or more elementary schools from which 
the parent might choose, to say that the 
children should go to the schools which 
the school boards approved, and not to 
those approved by the parents. Every- 
thing, he stated, had that condition 
attached. That being so, the Govern- 
ment and he himself had done what 
they could to fulfil what he promised. 
They brought forward propositions for 
the purpose, and, on the high authority 
of the right hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, had to some extent removed the 
objections to the clause felt by his hon. 
Friend and those who acted with him. 
It was true that before the plan was 
proposed, and before it was known 
what would be its exact form, it was 
objected to, or at least an opinion was 
expressed upon it before it was pro- 
posed. He had, however, hoped that full 
and candid consideration would have 
been given to it, because a similar 
penn was brought up in the Scotch 

ill, and almost unanimously accepted. 
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He thought it right to say that much 
in vindication of the course pursued by 
the Government. But his hon. Friend 
said he had not met the difficulty, 
but rather made it greater by applying 
it to pauper children. It was quite true 
that the right of choice was not taken 
away in the case of pauper children. 
But had his hon. Friend or any other 
hon. Member protested against the ap- 
plication of the right to pauper children ? 
His hon. Friend voted for the second 
reading, when he (Mr. Forster) stated 
clearly that all that had been taken out 
of the Bill with the consent of the Go- 
vernment was with reference to the in- 
digent parent, rather than the pauper. 
His hon. Friend had thought fit to fore- 
tell the reception that awaited him in 
his own borough in connection with this 
subject ; but he should be able to state 
that so strong was the feeling of the 
House that the pauper should not be 
deprived of this right, that neither his 
hon. Friend nor any other hon. Member 
had ventured to propose to deprive him 
of it. He did not make these remarks in 
any feeling of irritation, but it was im- 
possible to pass by some of the remarks 
of his hon. Friend. He said that he (Mr. 
Forster) had deserted the principles of 
his youth, and he spoke not only of the 
effect which would be produced on him- 
self, but also on the party. That was 
hardly a remark that should have come 
from the hon. Member, who knew no- 
thing of the principles in which he (Mr. 
Forster) had been brought up, and of 
which he had been so unworthy a repre- 
sentative ; but the fact was, that educa- 
tion question had been one of great dif- 
ficulty and responsibility to him, and he 
felt from time to time that he had to 
consider, not the good of his party, nor 
the advantage of any temporary mea- 
sure, but what he thought was right and 
just in itself, and he knew from the les- 
sons he had received from his old Quaker 
father, that there was not a step he had 
taken on this question, especially with 
regard to religious education, that he 
would not have approved. He was 
confirmed in that opinion by some of 
his persuasion who were now alive. 
Then as to the effect that would be pro- 
duced on his own interests, did the hon. 
Member suppose that he should be afraid 
of that? He appealed to those who 
knew him intimately whether he had 
ever viewed these questions as they af- 
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fected his own interest or those of his 
friends in preference to the manner in 
which they influenced the welfare of 
the country and the children of genera- 
tions to come? He considered that he 
should be utterly unworthy of occupying 
the position he did if he allowed such 
considerations to have the slightest 
weight with him; and, looking forward 
to the opposition with which he was 
threatened in his own borough, he could 
assure the House that he did not fear 
the result. He was prepared to meet 
not only the whole constituency, but 
the Liberal constituency of Bradford, 
What the result might be he did not 
know ; but he was quite sure that, after 
they had heard what he had stated, they 
would admit that he had acted in the 
manner which he thought best for the 
interests of education ; and his firm con- 
viction was that he should not be worthy 
of taking any part whatever in politics if 
he had either deserted his principles or 
lent himself to taking away the free- 
dom of religious teaching in schools. 
When his hon. Friend said he had de- 
serted his principles, his reply was, that 
so far as he had said anything in regard 
to education, he had simply repeated 
what he had always stated, and he 
would find that in addressing a large 
meeting at St. James’s Hall, in the 
year 1868, he expressed the sentiments 
he had done now. 

Mr. H. W. VILLIERS-STUART 
(Waterford): I feel that it may be 
thought presumptuous in me, a Parlia- 
mentary baby so lately born into this 
House, to venture to utter a word in its 
august presence. I plead in extenuation 
the fact that I have had a species of ex- 
perience on the elementary education 
question, which I believe no other Gen- 
tleman present has had. I have for some 
years of my life had the honour—the 
high honour—of being in charge of a 
large parish. It was a rural parish in 
an English midland county. During 
those years I have been in constant and 
intimate intercourse with the cottage 
labourers. I am intimately acquainted 
with their feelings, their views, wishes, 
and wants. My experience leads me to 
hail with the greatest satisfaction the 
amended Elementary Education Act Bill. 
I am convinced that the advantage 
likely to be derived from it can scarcely 
be exaggerated. The cottagers receiving 
out-door relief are precisely the class 
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whom it is most difficult to induce to 
send their children to school. I shall 
mention an instance in point—a type of 
thousands of similar cases scattered 
throughout the country. I well re- 
member a pauper family, the head of 
which was disabled by slight paralysis, 
and who was, therefore, a chronic case 
of out-door relief. This man had a large 
family of children. Every means were 
tried to induce him to send them to 
school ; we offered to pay their school 
fees; we assisted them with clothing ; 
we plied the parents with arguments 
and entreaties, but all in vain. The 
children grew up wild and neglected ; 
the girls became instruments of vice and 
immorality ; the boys became poachers 
and vagrants; the whole family were 
the plague-spot of the parish. Now, 
what would we have given in those days 
for such powers as the amended Act of 
1870 will confer on parish Guardians ? 
Those children would all have been sent 
to school, and would probably have 
grown up to be useful members of the 
community. The hon. Member for Sun- 
derland has stated that the results of 
the Act of 1870 were insignificant—that 


they were represented by an expenditure 


of only £5,000 a-year. My experience 
would quite have prepared me for this, 
because I know the rural Guardians to 
be a class of men who shrink from re- 
sponsibility. The Act of 1870 was per- 
missive, and therefore implied responsi- 
bility; the present Act is compulsory, 
and I feel convinced that the Guardians 
will gladly carry out the provisions of 
the Act, now that it will no longer entail 
responsibility or odium. Before I sit 
down I wish to say a few words on one 
point which has arisen during the de- 
bates upon this Bill, with reference to a 
different class to the out-door relief 
pauper. The hon. Member for Brigh- 
ton, in his eloquent speech, said much 
about calling a spade a spade. He 
argued that if a man received parish 
relief in the shape of school fees for his 
children, that constituted him a pauper. 
I venture to join issue with him there. 
I deny that the spade in this instance 
isa spade. The definition of pauper is 
a man who cannot provide himself or 
his family with the physical necessaries 
of life, but education is not a physical 
necessary of life. Paupers are the fail- 
ures and incapables of the community. 
There is a very large class who can and 
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do provide their families with the neces- 
saries of life, who cannot further afford 
the luxuries of education for their child- 
ren, and whom, yet, it would be unjust 
and impolitic to brand as paupers. The 
cottager, who has fed and clothed half- 
a-score of children on 12s. a-week, and 
who has besides paid his provident 
club subscription, has, I think, done 
enough to entitle him to our earnest 
admiration. When the problem of 
making both ends meet has been so ardu- 
ous we can scarcely expect that many 
pence, if any, will be left for school fees, 
and he may without reproach accept 
educational aid from the wealthier mem- 
bers of the community without being 
dubbed a pauper. What is it which 
nerves his arm, and furnishes the stimu- 
lus for this hard battle and struggle ? 
Why, it is the honest feeling of self-re- 
spect and independence. It is his glory 
and his pride that he has never come 
upon the parish for food or clothing for 
his family. But if you now tell him that 
all that hard struggle has been in vain 
—that if he cannot, besides, pay his 
children’s schooling, he is but a pauper 
after all, then you break that man’s 
heart — his arm will fall nerveless by 
his side, and you will make him in- 
deed what you have made him in name, 
a pauper. I trust that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton who said — ‘‘ Let us 
call a spade a spade,” and also hon. 
Gentlemen who applauded the senti- 
ment, will re-consider their verdict. I 
hope that they will call to mind the 
words of the poet—‘‘ Who robs me of 
my good name robs me of that which 
not enriches him, and makes me poor 
indeed.” I hope also that the hon. 
Member for Brighton will forgive me 
for challenging anything he has said, 
and will excuse me, too, for speaking 
a word in favour of my old and most 
sincerely esteemed friend, the labouring 
man. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) 
had stated that the 25th clause was an 
outrage on his conscience. He wished 
to ask the House why his hon. Friend’s 
conscience was entitled to respect, while 
his (Mr. Fowler’s) was not. He had 
co-operated for many years past with 
Nonconformists in promoting ragged 
schools, and in those schools Churchmen 
and Dissenters had been able to work 
harmoniously together in inculcating 
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these great truths in which they were 
agreed. He could not see why the same 
system should not be followed in Go- 
vernment schools. He was quite ready 
to contribute to schools in which the 
Nonconformists should teach their own 
religious views; but it was a violation 
of his conscience to support schools from 
which the Bible was excluded. He 
thought he had as much right to ask to 
have his scruples considered as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. It had been a 
subject of great grief to him to see the 
Nonconformists, whom he had always 
believed to be sincerely attached to the 
Bible, ready to exclude it from education. 
He, however, rejoiced to believe that the 
policy of his right hon. Friend the Vice 
President was supported by an over- 
whelming majority of the people. They 
had seen how large the majority was 
in this House, and he believed it was 
still larger in the country, because many 
of the minority obtained their seats, not 
in consequence, but in spite, of theirviews 
on this question. There was one subject 
of a personal nature to which he wished 
to refer. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land had reproached the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with having abandoned the prin- 
ciples of his ancestors. Now, it had 
been his great privilege to know the 
parents and the family of his right hon. 
Friend, and he could bear witness that 
they had devoted their lives to philan- 
thropy, and especially to religious edu- 
cation. He had himself, at the time 
the Education Bill was passing in 1870, 
visited a venerable friend of his—a near 
relation of the right hon. Gentleman— 
shortly before his death, and he ex- 
pressed to him the great satisfaction he 
felt that his nephew had maintained the 
principle of Bible education. 

Mr. MORLEY shared the desire of 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Birley) to get rid of points of difference, 
and to unite all parties in promoting 
that degree of religious education which 
was wished for by the masses of the 
people. His complaint was, that in many 
districts where there was but one school— 
and that a National School—the schools 
were being to a large extent worked in 
suppport of Church principles. In 1870, 
he recognized the magnificent efforts 
which had been made denominationally, 
and therefore supported the Vice Pre- 
sident, being simple enough to think 
that, in country districts where schools 
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were scarce, some common ground for 
the inculcation of religious instruction 
would be found, and that it would be 
suitable to the entire population. It 
was exceedingly difficult to prove the 
contrary, because there was a great in- 
disposition on the part of those affected 
to give evidence on the subject; but 
he knew enough to be convinced that 
there was a large number of instances 
in which the Conscience Clause was 
inoperative, particularly in villages where 
there was no owner of property who 
sympathized with its spirit, and that 
persistent attempts were made to pro- 
mote Church interests in the schools. 
That was accounted for by the fact that 
those standing high in the Church of 
England had given utterance to the most 
stimulating suggestions that the schools 
should be managed in the interests of 
the Church alone, that the teaching was 
to be dogmatic, and that teachers were 
to be secured who were members of the 
Church of England, and who would pay 
supreme regard to the preparation of 
children for confirmation. In proof of 
that, he might refer to speeches of Lord 
Lyttelton, the Rev. Canon Norris (In- 
spector), the Bishops of Lichfield, Ely, 
Peterborough, and Gloucester, and the 
report of the National Society; and he 
would contrast, with their utterances, 
those of Dr. Fraser, Bishop of Manches- 
ter, who said that the Birmingham 
League was greatly misunderstood, and 
that on its platform clergymen might 
very well maintain a position which 
would show they were not afraid to act 
upon a common ground, on a subject on 
which they were supposed to have deep 
feelings. He could not be a party to 
the third reading of this Bill without 
appealing to hon. Members to shake 
themselves loose from Church pre- 
judices, so that they might get to the 
end of these bickerings about Church 
and Chapel, and exert themselves in 
a united and hearty movement for the 
thorough education of the people. He 
especially appealed to the Vice Pre- 
sident, who apparently had failed to ste 
anything of danger that needed to be 
checked. He must, at the same time, 
tell him there was not one word in the 
Bill that touched in the remotest degree 
the grievance of which Nonconformists 
complained. As a Nonconformist, he 
protested against the application of 
public money to these purposes, and if 
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that spirit continued to be manifested, it 
was child’s play to talk of any cessation 
of the present agitation. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, he 
would not enter into a discussion on the 
third reading of the Bill; but he would 
say that the efforts of the Church on edu- 
cational matters had been recognized on 
all occasions, and he did not think the 
claims they put forward were extrava- 
gant. The House had not expressed 
any regret at the passing of the 25th 
clause, and he attributed the agitation 
against it to jealousy of the Church, 
rather than zeal for education. He 
should not care much if the maintenance 
of the clause did split up the Liberal 
party. A maintenance of the struggle 
on the question must only end in dis- 
gusting the people of England, and in- 
creasing their sympathy for Church and 
denominational education. 

Mr. H. RICHARD: The right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down (Sir 
Charles Adderley) ought to show some 
consideration for those who contend for 
what is called secular education in day 
schools, for there was a time when he 
himself shared their views. When the 
late Mr. Fox, then Member for Oldham, 


some years ago introduced into this 
House a Bill for secular education, the 
right hon. Baronet, much to his honour 
as I think, strenuously supported that 


measure. He has probably changed his 
views; but he ought not to be hard on 
those whom he has deserted. I will not 
enter into the controversy between my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Candlish) and the Vice President 
of the Council, as to whether the latter 
has forsaken the principles of his youth; 
but I have always understood that the 
religious body among whom he was 
brought up, held this as one of their 
fundamental principles—that the appli- 
cation of public money, extracted from 
the pockets of the people by taxation, to 
teaching religion, whether in church or 
chapel or school, is not consistent with 
the freedom and purity of the Christian 
dispensation. But I arise principally to 
protest against the use that has been 
made of the word “sectarian” in the 
discussions that have taken place on the 
Bill. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) fell into the use 
of the merest clap-trap, when the other 
day he spoke of ‘‘ sectarian wrangling ”’ 
and took care by what he said before 





and after, very distinctly to point the 
application of the phrase to the Noncon- 
formists. I suppose there must be some- 
thing very fascinating to the ear and 
heart in a loud cheer, especially when it 
comes from the ranks of your opponents. 
linfer that from the pains that are taken, 
and the sacrifices that are made to gain 
it. But the danger is, of being betrayed 
into clap-trap, in trying to secure the 
enjoyment. And I must say I think the 
hon. Member for Brighton has been a 
little exposed to the temptation of late of 
courting the applause of the party oppo- 
site, rather more than some of his 
friends think quite safe. Nothing can 
be more utterly unfair and unjust than 
to apply the epithet ‘sectarian ”’ to the 
course taken ty the Nonconformists on 
this education question. We are em- 
phatically the unsectarian party. We 
are contending for national against 
sectarian education. The simple truth 
is—and it is vain to attempt to disguise 
the fact—that the conflict in which we 
are engaged is only a part of that which 
is going on all over Europe, and in 
respect to which the whole of the 
Liberal party in every country in Europe 
are at one—against delivering up the 
education of the people into the hands 
of the priesthood. Then we are charged 
with inconsistency, because we refuse 
the application of rates for denomina- 
tional education, while we sanction it in 
Parliamentary grants. But who has 
sanctioned it in Parliamentary grants ? 
Not the Nonconformists. On the con- 
trary, they have steadfastly and con- 
sistently opposed it. If my hon. Friend 
the Member for Brighton has followed 
the history of Nonconformist opinion on 
this subject, he must be aware that for 
many years the great body of the Non- 
conformists opposed State education al- 
together, and especially, and emphatic- 
ally on this ground—that the appro- 
priation of public money by Votes from 
the Consolidated Fund to denomina- 
tional, or even to religious teaching of 
any kind, was a clear violation of their 
principles and a wrong done to con- 
science. In 1843, at one of the largest 
and most important conferences of the 
Congregational Body ever held in this 
country, this resolution was carried 
unanimously— 

“That this meeting, utterly repudiating, on 
the strongest grounds of Scripture and con- 
science, the receipt of money raised by taxation 
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for sustaining the Christian religion, feels bound 
to apply this principle no less to the work of 
religious education.” 

And they gave the best proof of their 
sincerity by refusing to accept the grant 
for their own schools, and so placing 
themselves at an enormous disadvantage. 
And their views on this subject have 
been expressed in this House with per- 
fect explicitness. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham, in the 
debate on the Minutes of Council in 
1847, though he was almost the only 
Nonconformist in the House, with cha- 
racteristic courage spoke out our senti- 
ments fully. The Nonconformists were 
charged with ‘‘clamour”’ then, as they 
are now charged with ‘ sectarian wrang- 
ling,” and in reply to this, my right 
hon. Friend said— 

“ Just recollect, when the whole of the Non- 
conformists are charged with clamour, what they 
mean by being Nonconformists. They object, 
as I understand, at least I object, to the prin- 
ciple by which the Government seizes hold of 
public funds to give salaries and support to the 
teachers of all sects of religion, or of one sect 
of religion, for I think the one plan nearly as 
unjust as the other.”—[3 Hansard, xci. 1094.] 


Perhaps I may be asked why, if we ob- 
ject to Parliamentary grants for denomi- 
national education, we do not oppose 
those grants when they are brought 
forward in the Votes? For a very ob- 
vious reason, and one which I think is 
not dishonourable to us. Because we 
know that, however opposed to our 
principles they may be, Parliament and 
the country were committed to those 
grants many years ago, at a time when 
we, the Nonconformists, had scarcel 
any voice in this House at all, and that 
many schools which have done and are 
doing excellent service in the work of 
popular education—and I have always 
ungrudgingly acknowledged the great 
service which the Church of England 
has rendered in the cause of education 
—have been established on the public 
faith that the grants would be continued. 
We felt that it would be unfair and 
unjust to attempt to withdraw suddenly 
the aid on which the strength of such 
schools has been led to depend. To 
allow a system which has come down to 
us from past times, to remain without 
active or immediate resistance, is one 
thing; but to allow the same system to 
be recognized and consecrated in a new 
direction, and by fresh legislation, is 
quite another thing. There is a a great 
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disposition to sneer at the conscientious 
objections alleged by the Nonconformists 
on this matter. Well, they have given 
at least some proofs of their sincerity, 
when they have pleaded conscience on 
former occasions. For ages they sub- 
mitted to be deprived of all the most 
precious privileges of citizenship, of the 
right of filling any office in the service 
of their country, of the honour of a seat 
in this House, and of the priceless ad- 
vantages of University education, be- 
cause their conscientious religious con- 
victions stood in the way of their com- 
plying with the conditions by which 
those rights and privileges might be 
enjoyed. I must repeat again, what I 
have often said in this House—that the 
position taken by the Nonconformists 
on this subject is misunderstood, if not 
misrepresented. We do not ask for 
education without religion. I will yield 
to no man in this House, or in the coun- 
try, in my anxiety to secure religious 
education for the people of this country. 
I believe that the best basis for a 
virtuous and prosperous population, is 
to have a population thoroughly imbued 
with religious principle and feeling. We 
only ask that religious instruction should 
be given by those to whom it could be 
best discharged, parents of the children, 
ministers of religion, and the teachers in 
our Sunday schools. 

Mr. BAINES said, he felt it his duty 
to bear his testimony to the conscien- 
tious, consistent, and useful course taken 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Forster) 
during that long educational controversy. 


y | For several years he himself had been 


opposed to his right hon. Friend, not in- 
deed on great and essential points, but 
in regard to the intervention of the State. 
They had both been advocates of the 
universal education of the people, of 
freedom of education, and of the com- 
bining of religious with secular teaching. 
His right hon. Friend and himself had 
supported the system of undenomina- 
tional Bible instruction which was 
founded 60 years since by the British 
and Foreign School Society, under 
Joseph Lancaster, the Duke of Bedford, 
and others; and among the life-long 
friends of that society were the father 
and uncle of his right hon. Friend. He 
knew the writings and speeches of his 
right hon. Friend on the subject, and he 
bore witness that his conduct had been 
straightforward and consistent. Where 
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they had differed, he was ready to say 
that his right hon. Friend had generally 
been in the right, and he (Mr. Baines) 
in the wrong. Yet he had not been 
altogether in the wrong. He had fore- 
seen the enormous difficulties that would 
. arise on the score of religious teaching, 
when Government should take the na- 
tional education underitscontrol. Perhaps 
he and his Nonconformist Friends had 
strained their religious scruples; but he 
must be permitted to point out the great 
change which had taken place in the 
attitude of Government and Parliament, 
and which seemed to him to justify his 
own change of action. In the Minutes 
of Council of 1846, introduced by that 
venerable friend of education, Earl 
Russell, it was made an absolute condi- 
tion of a school receiving a Parliamen- 
tary grant, that it should give religious 
instruction, or at least should have the 
Bible read daily. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Bristol (Mr. Morley) and 
himself went to the Government during 
the Administration of the Earl of Derby, 
as a deputation from an influential meet- 
ing of Nonconformists held in the metro- 
polis, and urged that that condition 
should be withdrawn. They said they 
gave, and should continue to give re- 
ligious instruction in their schools ; but 
they could not do it at the dictation of 
the Government, or receive a pecuniary 
bonus for doing it; and they wished 
that the Government should neither en- 
force nor prohibit religious teaching, but 
leave that element to the supporters of 
the schools, and confine their own action 
and superintendence to the secular de- 
partment, and should aid secular schools 
as wellas religious. That was precisely 
what had been done by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Forster) in the Education 
Act of 1870. In that Act it was over 
and over again declared that the grant 
was made exclusively for the secular 
teaching ; the School Inspectors were 
instructed not to examine in religious 
subjects ; a strict Conscience Clause was 
enacted ; the use of religious formularies 
was forbidden in board schools; and it 
was left to the school boards, elected by 
the whole body of the ratepayers, to de- 
cide whether there should be any re- 
ligious teaching in their schools, and of 
what character it should be. The Act 
was a purely secular Act. When some 
of the Nonconformists objected to grants 
being still made to denominational 





schools, he thought they were mistaken; 
because the grants were made purely 
for the secular teaching; and he knew 
of no Nonconfofmist principle that for- 
bade the State from making grants even 
to religious bodies for secular education, 
provided they were made to religious and 
secular bodies impartially. Before he 
sat dowr he must be allowed to express 
an opinion that would be distasteful to 
some of his hon. Friends opposite who 
were very sensitive as to any increase of 
rates, He must declare that he believed 
the question of national education would 
never be effectually settled until a school 
board was elected, and at least one un- 
denominational school opened in every 
school district of the kingdom. At pre- 
sent an enormously disproportionate 
amount of public money was granted to 
Church schools, and in many parishes 
there was no school but a Church school 
to which Nonconformist children could 
go. He did not blame those who had 
provided the schools, and he would not 
consent to do them injustice or to break 
faith with them. But Churchmen must 
see that Nonconformists were not likely 
to be satisfied with a system which prac- 
tically forced their children into Church 
schools ; and he believed it would be the 
best policy of the friends of the Church 
to promote, rather than oppose, the esta- 
blishment of undenominational board 
schools, to which Dissenters could with 
satisfaction send their children. 

Mr. COLLINS said, that if unsec- 
tarian schools were to be established in 
every district for the children of Dis- 
senters, as recommended by the hon 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines), Church- 
men might ask that school boards should 
also establish schools which should be 
satisfactory toChurchmen. Churchmen 
preferred that children should receive 
what they believed to be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and, as a mere rate-paying question, if 
Nonconformists were entitled to have un- 
sectarian schools set up by authority of 
Parliament, the Members of the Church 
of England were equally entitled to have 
schools set up that would be suitable to 
them. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND. 
MENT (re-committed) BILL.—[Brux, 268.] 
(Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
Mr. Arthur Peel.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Particulars to be marked on 
British ships). 

Mr. NORWOOD said, that, as several 
of the clauses contained in the Bill were 
of a highly penal character, it was only 
fair to give shipowners time to prepare 
for the necessary changes. He would, 
therefore, move as an Amendment, in 
page 1, line 14, to strike out ‘‘ January,” 
in order to insert ‘‘ July.” Time should 
be given for the circulation of the Act 
before it came into operation. As the 
Bill now stood, many of its provisions 
would come into operation immediately 
on receiving the Royal Assent, and might 
thereby prove hurtful to many ships 
which were now away in foreign waters. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that he would be sorry to postpone 
the operation of the clause beyond the 
lst of January, yet as regarded certain 
ships not at the time within British juris- 
diction, he would specify a period of one 
month after their arrival in any port of 
the United Kingdom. There were some 
other clauses which, perhaps, ought not 
to come into immediate operation, and 
he would consider how words could be 
best introduced to delay their operation 
upon the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Particulars to be entered in 
record of draught of water). 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUE 
moved an Amendment which would pre- 
vent any reference being made to the 
depth of a ship’s hold for purposes of 
registration. It might be very difficult 
at the last moment to obtain that depth, 
and he found that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Board of Trade had 
ample means for obtaining such informa- 
tion, without inserting a provision to that 
effect in an Act of Parliament. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. NORWOOD said, that the mea- 
surement of ships contemplated by the 





clause, to ascertain their buoyancy, was 
to be taken amidships only. That would 
not give a full or fair idea of their buoy- 
ancy, and he therefore moved in page 2, 
line 40, to add the words ‘“ amidshi 
and at the stem and at the stern,” in 
order that the measurement should be 
made in three places instead of one. The 
object of the Amendment was to guard 
against erroneous impressions as to a 
ship’s seaworthiness that might arise 
from the fact of the single measurement 
being put on record. Some vessels had 
long poops and ‘topgallant forecastles, 
and others had more sheer than was 
usual, and so might be safely loaded 
deeper amidships than other vessels. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
40, after the word ‘‘ side,”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘amidships and at the stem and 
at the stern.” —( Mr. Norwood.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
observed that the point was a very tech- 
nical one. He had taken the best pro- 
fessional advice with respect to it, and 
had been advised that the measurement 
should be amidships only. He could 
not, therefore, accept the Amendment. 

Mr. CANDLISH, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, that the buoyancy of 
a ship could not be ascertained if she 
were measured amidships only. 

Mr. BATES hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade would not assent to tle proposed 
alteration of the clause. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 32; 
Noes 117: Majority 85. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 5 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 14 (Appeal from decision of 
Board of Trade). 

Mr. HANBURY-TRACY, in moving 
as an Amendment, in page 6, line 40, to 
leave out ‘‘by the Board of Trade,” 
said, the object of that and following 
Amendments he wished to make in the 
clause was to obtain an impartial survey. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUE 
said he accepted the spirit of the Amend- 
ment, but would propose, that instead 
of leaving out the words suggested, the 
words ‘or shipowner” should be added 
after them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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On the Motion of Mr. CuicHesTeR 
FortesovE, Amendment made, in page 
6, line 40, after ‘‘ Trade,” by inserting 
the words ‘‘ or shipowner.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Power for Board of Trade 
to vary requirements as to boats.) 

Mr. MUNTZ proposed an Amend- 
ment providing for the enforcement of 

roper regulations for the lowering of 
Soaks on occasions of emergency. They 
all knew how often lives were lost from 
the want ofsome such regulations. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, the proposed 
Amendment would saddle the Board of 
Trade with a large responsibility, and 
one which the Board would not be able 
satisfactorily to carry out. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE hoped the 
Board of Trade would initiate inquiries, 
as to what were the best means of saving 
life in case of shipwreck. He thought 
that the Amendment ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that if the re- 
gulations of that kind were adopted by 
the Board of Trade the responsibility 
would be taken off the shoulders of the 
shipowners, which he thought unde- 
sirable. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, it would be 
simply impossible to keep up the con- 
stant supervision which would be neces- 
sary if the Amendment were passed. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER inquired whe- 
ther, in the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the present state of the law 
was satisfactory as to life boats ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he was not prepared to recommend 
the Committee to impose such serious re- 
sponsibilities upon the Board of Trade 
as the Amendment proposed. The clause 
itself was only intended to be a tempo- 
rary provision, and it would no doubt 
be strengthened hereafter, according to 
the success of the experiments which 
were being made for saving life. Before 
the Board of Trade could adopt any of 
the best appliances the trials must be 
made at sea, subject to all the conditions 
of stormy weather. The law as it stood 
at present did provide that vessels should 
be duly supplied with boats and all re- 
quisites for their use, and, therefore, as 
the Board of Trade could not at present 
hope to fulfil the conditions of the 
Amendment with satisfaction to the pub- 
lic, he must decline to accept it. 
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Mrz. MUNTZ said, what he wished to 
do by his Amendment was to give thé 
Board of Trade power to provide means 
especially for lowering boats with safety 
down the sides of vessels when the lives 
of the passengers and crew were endan- * 
gered by shipwreck. The want of such 
means, he believed, was the principal 
cause of disaster. 

Mr. BATES believed that the loss of 
life was chiefly caused by the great fear 
and tumult which prevailed when a ship 
was foundering. The clause had better 
remain as it stood, so that the responsi- 
bility of providing the best means of 
saving life might rest on the shipowner, 
and not upon the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK concurred, and 
expressed a hope that the responsibility 
would never be taken away from those 
on whom the prevention of accidents 
more immediately depended. 


Amendment negatied. 


On Question, That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill? 


Mr. NORWOOD approved of the 
clause as far as it went, but regretted 
that it did not go further. A blot in 
the original Act of 1854 was the fact of 
the supply of boats being made propor- 
tionate to the scale of the tonnage of 
the ship, and not to the number of pas- 
sengers carried. That was a great mis- 
take, and he hoped the Board of Trade 
would find a remedy for it. Every pas- 
senger ship ought to be compelled to 
carry boats adequate to the number of 
personson board. When he had crossed 
the Channel to the Continent, he had 
observed that there was nothing like 
the number of boats required for the 
passengers on board; while on the 
other hand, large vessels going long 
voyages with few passengers had much 
more boat accommodation than could be 
of any use. 

Mr. SAMUDA was of opinion that 
the clause already went in that direc- 
tion as far as was practicable. There 
was the difficulty of stowing the boats, 
and it was not for want of them 
that loss of life often occurred. Indeed, 
one of the greatest shipowners in this 
country had assured him that the closest 
observation over a great number of 
years had led him to the conclusion that 
these boats had actually caused more 
loss of life than they had ever saved, - 
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Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE suggested 
that as many of the boats now carried 
on ships were useless for the purpose of 
saving life, their place could be supplied 
by boats and modern appliances which 
would be of real service. 

Sir JOHN HAY entirely approved of 
the object of the clause, but was desi- 
rous of making it more explicit with 
reference to collisions such as that which 
resulted in the loss of the Northfleet. 
He suggested whether words might not 
be inserted in the clause, providing that 
in cases of collision the two vessels 
should be bound to stay by each other 
until each had ascertained from the 
other whether any assistance was _re- 
quired. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
promised to consider the suggestion, 
and to see whether he could not on the 
Report bring up words to meet the 
object in view. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Duties of masters in case 
of collision). 


Mr. MAGNIAC moved the addition 
of the following words, as a Proviso to 
the clause :— 

“Provided, That the benefit of this clause 
shall not extend to any foreign vessel, unless 
mutual advantages shall have been granted by 
convention or otherwise by the Government 
of the country to which such foreign vessel may 
belong.”’ 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
opposed the Amendment. He held that 
the master of a vessel who was guilty of 
a crime like that committed by the cap- 
tain of the Murillo at the beginning of 
this year ought to be considered to be 
guilty of a misdemeanour. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. CANDLISH complained that the 
punishment for offences to which the 
clause related was thrown not upon 
those who were guilty of such offences— 
the captains—but upon the unfortunate 
underwriters. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE 
said, that in that respect the clause was 
a mere re-enactment of the existing law, 
excepting that for a certain offence the 
captain was held guilty of a misde- 
meanour. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Rule for steamers in 
narrow channels). 


{COMMONS} . 
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Mr. HANBURY-TRACY moved the 


omission of the clause. 

Question put, “‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 75; 
Noes 45: Majority 30. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


And it being now Seven of the clock, 
House suspended its sitting. 





House resumed its sitting at Nine of 
the clock. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


INDIA—OFFICERING OF THE INDIAN 
ARMY. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. BOURKE, in rising to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to be gra- 
ciously ‘ple: to appoint a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the mode in which European 
Officers are supplied to the Native Army of 
India, and to the promotion, pay, pensions, and . 
retiring allowances of such officers,” 
said, that although the subject was a 
military one, no one could take an inte- 
rest in Indian affairs without feeling 
that. the efficiency of our Native Army 
was a subject of prime importance to the 
future of our Indian Empire. Tran- 
quillity now prevailed in India, but 
tranquillity there was different from 
tranquillity in England. In India there 
were always turbulent tribes on our 
frontier to watch, and dependent States 
that were liable to disturbing influences ; 
and although he admitted that good 
government was the best guarantee for 
peace, yet good government in India 
was impossible unless there was behind 
it a reliable amount of physical force, 
and that physical force must in a great 
measure depend upon the Native Army. 
Again, there was no portion of Indian 
finance more important than military 
finance, and no portion of antlers 
finance more important than that whi 
related to the European officers of the 
Native Army. He would exclude all 
reference to the Artillery in India, which 
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was substantially part of the Royal 
Artillery. The-officering of the Artil- 
lery was essentially different from the 
officering of the Line, to which his 
Motion would be confined. The House 
was aware that there prevailed in India 
what was called the Irregular, as well as 
the Regular system. The difference be- 
tween the two systems was this—the 
Regular regiments were organized very 
much like our Line regiments, and had 
a nominal complement of 25 officers. 
The regiments of the Irregular system 
had a complement of three European 
officers, selected from the Regular Army. 
The duties which the officers of the 
Regular regiments were called upon to 
perform, besides their own immediate 
regimental duties, were numerous. The 
Army Staff, the military departments, 
the Commissariat, and the Pay Office 
were all supplied from the officers of the 
Regular Army, borne on the effective 
strength of their regiments, besides the 
numerous diplomatic, judicial, and police 
executive duties, which were in many 
eases performed by officers borne on the 
regimental strength of the Army. The 
result of that system was, that instead 


of there being 25 officers with the Re- 
gular regiments the number amounted 


to about 8 to 12. Upon the policy and 
effect of the system he would say nothing, 
except that it had an inevitable ten- 
dency to interfere with the military 
spirit of the officers, and induced them 
to seek other than military employment 
with their regiments. There was no 
subject which had been the theme of 
more interesting essays and despatches. 
Forty years ago Lord Metcalfe wrote 
some most able despatches, and it was 
curious to see how they applied to the 
subject now agitating the public mind. 
The evils were frequently admitted, and 
before the Mutiny the Directors had 
authorized an inquiry as to how officers 
could best be provided to perform de- 
tached and State duties. Then came the 
great event of 1857. Almost the whole 
of the Bengal Army revolted and dis- 
appeared. The Bombay Army gene- 
rally remained faithful. One regiment 
of Madras Cavalry showed signs of dis- 
affection, and was disbanded ; but almost 
all contingents; except the Hyderabad 
Contingent, followed the example of the 
Bengal Army. In 1858 the government 
of India was transferred from the Com- 
pany to the Crown, and by 21 & 22 Vict. 
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c. 106, 8. 56, the advantages with regard. 
to pay, promotion, &c., were secured to 
the officers on their being transferred 
to the Crown. Just before the Act 
passed, a Royal Commission was issued 
for the purpose of examining generally 
as to the character of the Army it was 
desirable to maintain after tranquillity 
should be restored. That Commission, 
presided over by General Peel, made 
their Report on the 7th of March, 1850. 
The whole matter was referred to India 
for discussion. All the greatest autho- 
rities, military and administrative, were 
consulted by Lord Canning, and the 
most elaborate replies, filling a large 
blue book, were given in answer to 

ueries circulated by Government. Lord 
Canning called fora Report from the Mili- 
tary Finance Committee, consisting of 
Colonel Jameson, General Balfour, and 
General Burn, and in the following year 
they sent in their Report. Lord Can- 
ning wrote an elaborate Minute, and 
sent home Sir Henry Durand to confer 
with the authorities; but here he must 
take care to assure the House in justice 
to Lord Canning, that he did not suggest 
or approve of the scheme which was 
afterwards carried out. General Nor- 
man, who was at home at the time, was 
consulted by Sir Charles Wood. General 
Norman was an officer of very great ad- 
ministrative talents, and was as dis- 
tinguished in the field as he was in the 
council chamber. A General Order was 
issued on the 10th of April, 1861, by the 
Governor General, framed in pursuance 
of Royal Warrants and directions con- 
veyed to him in despatches by the Se- 
eretary of State. By that Order, the 
amalgamation of the two Armies was 
effected, and the terms of the amalga- 
mation and of the organization of the 
Native Armies were elaborately set forth. 
The Native regiments, both Cavalry and 
Infantry, were to be officered on the 
Irregular system ; and, by a principle of 
selection, there were to be seven Euro- 
pean officers to each regiment. All 
regimental appointments were to be 
Staff appointments, to be made from a 
body then constituted, called the Staff 
Corps. All existing officers of the Indian 
Army were to be retained on full pay, 
and assured promotion, whether there 
was employment for them or not, or 
whether qualified or not. Here they 
were called upon to deal with men, many 
of whom were unwilling and unqualified 
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to enter the Staff Corps, and who had 
important but undefined rights guaran- 
teed to them, independent of any Regu- 
lation which might be framed. They had 
to deal not only with regimental officers, 
but with those who were performing 
Staff duties, police duties, and all other 
duties. Whether it would have been 
wiser to have then cut the Gordian knot, 
and separated the Civil officers who were 
nominally regimental officers from those 
who were purely military, he could not 
say. But the clause guaranteeing exist- 
ing rights made that very difficult; and, 
considering the great work which had 
been done in days of old by the class of 
men called military civilians, it was not 
surprising that the Government thought 
it advisable, on the whole, to retain a 
system by which military men could be 
retained for civil employment. The 
rules, therefore, establishing the Staff 
Corps were framed, not only for the pur- 
pose of establishing a permanent body, 
to be recruited in future on certain prin- 
ciples, and of regulating the pay, pen- 
sion, and promotion for the future, but 
also for the purpose of admitting the old 
officers into the Staff Corps, who under 
the Parliamentary guarantee hadalready 
statutory rights which could not be in- 
terfered with. And besides these, they 
had the officers on the General List, who 
had been admitted after the outbreak of 
the Mutiny, on condition that they would 
serve where their services were required. 
The permanent and general rules of the 
Staff Corps were these—First, admission 
to the Staff Corps was to be through the 
Imperial Army, based, in the first in- 
stance, on selection, and open to all offi- 
cers under the rank of captain. But no 
person was to be selected who was not 
qualified by a certain amount of service 
in India and by examination tests; nor 
without service of a year in a Native 
regiment. Nor could any officer enter 
the Staff Corps permanently without 
having passed a probationary period in 
that branch of the service for which he 
might be selected, whether civil or mili- 
tary. Then promotion in the Staff Corps 
was governed by length of service. 1. 
Officers after 12 years’ service, of which 
four must have been in the Staff Corps, 
were to become captains. 2. Officers 
after 20 years’ service, of which six must 
have been in the Staff Corps, were to 
become majors. 3. Officers after 26 
years’ service, of which eight must have 
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been in the Staff Corps, were to become 
lieutenant-colonels. The pay of the 
several ranks was laid down; but be- 
sides that pay, it was also laid down that 
every officer would receive, in addition, 
such a sum as would make his total pay 
up to the sum assigned by the Govern- 
ment of India to the particular office 
which he held. A pension list was also 
laid down for the future; also it was 
laid down that a certain proportion of 
the senior officers of the Staff Corps 
were to receive colonels’ allowances in 
the proportion of one for every 30 officers 
in the Staff Corps. The colonels’ al- 
lowances amounted to about £1,200 a- 
year. All the old officers in civil and 
military employment who were borne on 
the cadres of their own regiments, were 
to be provided for. Rules therefore were 
made forthem. It was decided to admit, 
in 1861, all the officers in the British 
and Native Armies below the rank of 
colonel then on Staff employ in India 
who were duly qualified; and Staff 
employment included all civil and po- 
litical employments of every descrip- 
tion, and also employments in the Irre- 
gular Corps; but the option of joining 
the Staff Corps was open only to those 
who were considered fit for the Staff 
Corps. Under these rules, therefore, it 
will be seen that some of the regimental 
officers might and did join the Staff 
Corps, while others, who did not, con- 
stituted what is called the local officers. 
Changes were very soon found necessary 
—I will explain the reason why. { have 
already said, promotion in the Staff 
Corps was and is regulated by length of 
service ; the promotion of the local offi- 
cers, who did not join the Statf Corps, 
by seniority. The two systems clashed. 
The system of promotion by length of 
service interfered with the rights and 
privileges of the old officers, guaranteed 
by Act of Parliament. The result, there- 
fore, was that, so far as regimental offi- 
cers were concerned, great irregularity 
of promotion occurred, and some officers 
were superseded by their juniors. Great 
discontent, great irregularity was the 
result ; and the grievances of many of - 
the officers were brought to the notice 
of the authorities. A Royal Commission 
was therefore appointed,*which was pre- 
sided over by Lord Cranworth. In 
consequence ofthe Report of that Com- 
mission, an Address to the Crown was 
moved for, in 1865, as to the grievances 
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of officers, and a Commission was ap- 
pointed, presided over by General 
Aitchison. Then took place a change, 
which the admirers of the Staff Corps 
said had spoiled the whole system. The 
Staff Corps was thrown open to the 
whole of the Indian Army. All limits 
as to the number of colonels’ allowances 
were removed, and two additional pen- 
sions of £600 and £750 a-year were 
added to the pension list. The result 
of that Order was, that in one year the 
number of officers leaped from 1,485 to 
2,197. There was no doubt that the 
Staff Corps’ system possessed some ad- 
vantages. The position of the regimen- 
tal officers in India*{belonging to the 
Staff Corps had been very much im- 
proved. Under the new system, every 
officer must be a colonel in 26 years, and 
if he commanded a regiment his salary 
was £1,700. Under the old system, 
he would probably, if a regimental 
officer, be still a captain drawing about 
a third of that sum. There could be 
no doubt, also, that the officers were 
very much improved, and for efficiency, 
they could compare favourably with any 
service in the world; and though some 
were superseded by their juniors in 
regimental command, yet, at the same 
time, the position of the officers as a 
whole was incomparably better than it 
was before 1861. As it was necessary 
to provide in 1861 for all the officers of 
the Indian Army, many of whom were 
unfit for important employment, and as 
it was necessary, also, to continue to 
recruit the Staff Corps in order to obtain 
young and efficient officers, it followed 
that a great number of unemployed 
officers must remain on hand as a dead 
weight. That was one of the most 
serious sources of embarrassment at the 
present day. On that subject General 
Norman said that under a new system, 
requiring vigour and judgment, many 
officers who had become unemployed 
through the Mutiny were not now 
thought fit for employment, and yet a 
Government like that of India would be 
loth to treat them with harshness. The 
question of those unemployed officers 
required immediate attention. As to 
the excess of field officers, in 1862 we 
had about 4,000 altogether to provide 
for; while in 1878, we had altogether 
in the Staff Corps and local body on 
full pay 3,216, 400 being unemployed. 
Field officers being allowed to. attain 
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that rank after a specified time of ser- 
vice, the number far exceeded the re- 
quirements of the service. In 1862 
there were 568 lieutenant-colonels and 
majors; in 1873 there were 1,334 ; and 
there was no reason to suppose this pro- 
portion would decrease at present. In 
fact, calculations had shewn that in a 
few years the number of field officers 
would be double that of captains and 
subalterns. In 1862, 4,167 officers cost 
£1,800,866 ; in 1873, 3,216 officers cost 
£2,050,000; so that the staff of officers 
in 1878cost £200,000 more than in 1862, 
although the numbers had been de- 
creased by 20 per cent. Financially, 
there was no probability that the ex- 
pense would not go onincreasing. Sup- 
posing things to remain as at present, 
the officers drawing colonels allowances’ 
in 1873 were 64, their pay being 
£72,000, while in 1892 there would be 
518, costing £577,000. As remarked by 
General Broome, military history pre- 
sented no instance of an Army so con- 
stituted, or of one so costly; and not only 
was a further increase in the proportion 
of field officers inevitable, but under the 
tule granting the colonels’ allowances 
to lieutenant colonels of 12 years’ stand- 
ing, a large and steadily augmenting 
proportion of field officers would be in 
receipt of that allowance. That the pre- 
sent system of officering the Indian Army 
would bear the strain of war was doubted 
by men of the highest authority, and in 
Abyssinia it completely broke down. 
Eleven officers were posted to each regi- 
ment instead of seven, and the Madras 
Army was largely indented upon forsubal- 
terns to make up that complement. Lord 
Sandhurst had been obliged to represent 
that the three Presidencies had been 
simply drained to supply Lord Napier’s 
wants, some British regiments having 
been emptied of their officers in a man- 
ner almost unexampled, and most in- 
jurious to the interests of the service. 
Lord Sandhurst added that had the war 
lasted, all future demands for officers, 
which from the nature of the service 
would have been considerable, must have 
been supplied from England, Indian 
resources having come to an end while 
if in the service now proceeding in the 
Hazara District, 30 or 40 officers were 
put hors de combat—a likely enough 
contingency whether from sickness or 
wounds, he should not know where to 
find the men to replace them, and the 
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Native regiments might easily come to 
be devoid of good officers. There were 
defects in the Staff Corps’ system which 
nobody could deny. In the first place, 
every step of advancement was liable to 
separate the officer from his regiment ; 
and, further, it could not be denied that 
a system of selection led to jealousies 
and heart burnings. The view he was 
expressing was supported by many emi- 
nent authorities, and, among others, by 
Sir Henry Durand— 

lst. That regarded as a system of military 
organization, the Staff Corps, constituted as it 
was at first, and modified as it has since been, 
was a mistake and proves a failure. 

2nd. That regarded as a system of ancillary 
eivil organization and administration, it is full 
of anomalies, inelastic and teeming with sources 
of embarrassment and difficulty. 

3rd. That strive as we may to bolster up and 
improve the Staff Corps system thus constituted, 
it cannot last, and that consequently it is only 
a question of more or less time given to tem- 
porary shifts and expedients ere a thorough re- 
organization will be forced upon Government. 
That event may take place, either in prudence 
before or else after a signal collapse under the 
strain of war; but it is to my mind absolutely 
inevitable. Shifts and expedients may delay, 
but they cannot dispense with the unavoidable 
and pending necessity for a radical reform. 
Looking at that question as a financial 
one, he regarded it as one which might 
damage altogether the finances of our 
Indian Empire. Those finances had 
during the last few years shown a steady 
progress, and it would be a great calamity 
if anything should occur to prevent the 
continuation of that progress and im- 
provement. He believed it was not too 
late to devise measures to prevent that 
increase in our military expenditure 
which he believed to be desirable. No 
stone, therefore, ought to be left un- 
turned, and no pains spared to accom- 
plish that great object. He believed 
the proposal he was about to make was 
a prudent one. The Government of India 
had at its command able and experienced 
men who understood the Staff Corps 
system; but they were all men who had 
given opinions on the system, and he 
thought it would be a great assistance 
to have the opinion of men who would 
bring fresh minds to the subject, and 
give their opinion without prejudice or 
foregone conclusion. The ultimate de- 


cision would, of course, rest with the 
Secretary of State, and upon this subject 
he wished to say afew words. The pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Border Burghs. (Mr. Trevelyan) 


Mr. Bourke 
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present. He believed thatif that course 








was taken the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, if Me any were made, would 
lack the authority and weight which 
they would have had if made upon the 
authority of a Royal Commission; and 
so strongly did he feel that, that he 
should certainly take the opinion of the 
House on his proposal, unless he was 
assured by his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for India that steps 
were being taken in order to effect re- 
forms in a direction which would in his 
opinion contribute to the future welfare 
and the general interest of our Indian 
Empire. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the Resolution 
of which he had given notice. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER, in seconding 
the Motion, said, that the question was 
one of vast importance, and ought to be 
fully discussed. He was sorry that the 
forms of the House would prevent the 
second Amendment, of which Notice had 
been given by his noble Friend the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), from being put, for he thought 
the claims of the officers of the late 
Indian Army for compensation for the 
loss of regimental bonus ought to be 
abolished. The Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) proposed to leave the 
matter to the Government of India; but 
he thought it would be well to entrust 
the inquiry to eminent men who would 
be able to give their whole attention to 
the subject, because, although he fully 
acknowledged the great talents of those 
who were now connected with the Go- 
vernment of India, he thought their 
time was too fully occupied to undertake 
an investigation of this sort. As a 
Member of the Committee which was 
sitting on the question of Indian finance, 
he was fully alive to the importance of 
reducing the expenditure of the Indian 
Government as much as possible; but 
at the same time, full justice ought to be 
done to those gallant men who were 
the successors of those who had won 
India for us. It was most important, 
in any reductions which might be made, 
that efficiency should be combined with 
economy, and we should not therefore 
send out more officers than were abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain the effi- 
ciency of the service. A point, also, 
well worth ascertaining was whether a 
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Native Army was specially necessary 
for the interests of India, and whether 
it should or not be maintained. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, Praying Her Majesty to be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the mode in which European Officers are 
supplied to the Native Army of India, and to 
the promotion, pay, pensions, and retiring allow- 
ances of such officers,”—(Mr. Bourke,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question pro osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN, who had given 
Notice of his intention to move the fol- 
lowing Resolution as an Amendment to 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for King’s Lynn 
(Mr. Bourke)— 


“That, while immediate and earnest attention 
should be given to the mode in which European 
Officers are supplied to the Native Army of In- 
dia, and to the position and emoluments of those 
Officers, the responsibility of ascertaining and 
proposing such steps as should be taken for the 
reform of the present system ought, in the opi- 
nion of this House, to be left to the authorities 
entrusted with the Government of India,’”’— 


said, that Amendment was not of a 
hostile character to the Motion which 
had just been made. That discussion 
eould not do anything but good, and his 
object was the same as that of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down, though he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
differed as to the appropriate remedies 
which were necessary in our Indian 
military system. Speaking roughly, 
our Indian Army consisted of 65,000 
European troops, with a Native Army of 
130,000 men, the latter being composed 
almost entirely of Cavalry and Infantry, 
for since the Mutiny the Artillery had 
been almost entirely European. Thus 
the 3,300 officers, with whose grievances 
we had so much to do, and of whose de- 
fective organization we had heard so 
much, belonged exclusively to what in 
England was called the Line. The con- 
ditions of service of these officers were 
absolutely unprecedented in the history 
of any civilized nation. He used the 
words ‘‘ civilized nation ” advisedly, be- 
cause it really required a high state of 
civilization to invent a system so cum- 
brous, and one so utterly wanting in all 
the essential attributes of military effici- 
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ency and financial economy as that on 
which our Indian Army was at present 
officered. A system so monstrous never 
was devised, was never even foreseen as 
a whole by any human intellect, nor did 
the responsibility of the system rest with 
any single Minister. It reached its pre- 
sent position by gradual growth under 
one Minister after another, and under 
circumstances of great and special diffi- 
culty. The old Indian Army consisted 
of 275,000 men, comprising 155 regi- 
ments of Infantry and 21 of Cavalry, 
besides 37 Irregular regiments. During 
the Mutiny that vast Force underwent an 
entire change. Excepting 12 Regular 
regiments, the old Bengal Army melted 
away, and in the crisis of the Mutiny 
was replaced by numbers of corps of 
Punjabees, Ghoorkas, and loyal sepoys, 
raised by the exertions of individual 
officers. The suppression of the Mutiny 
left us with an immense amorphous force 
of officers without regiments, and regi- 
ments with the merest handful of offi- 
cers, and it was not till May, 1861, that 
some order was evolved from this mili- 
tary chaos. The whole Force was broken 
up, the Indian Army in all the Presiden- 
cies being reduced to about 140 regi- 
ments; and at the same time an import- 
ant change occurred — the transforma- 
tion of the Army from a Regular to an 
Irregular Force. Of the grievances of 
the officers of that Force much had been 
heard. He begged the House to keep 
the two questions of the grievances of 
the officers and the organization of our 
Indian Army, quite separate. He did 
not wish to depreciate the importance of 
the question, or to disparage the claims 
of so splendid a service; but those 
grievances concerned mere individual 
interests and financial considerations, 
whereas the organization of our Indian 
Army was a question upon which, to our 
shame, we had heard little, though it 
concerned the very existence of our In- 
dian Empire. The regiments of the old 
Indian Army had a full complement of 
25 officers, who were attached to their 
regiments in the same manner and on 
the same terms as the officers in the 
English regiments, indeed, in some re- 
spects, far more closely. Exchanges had 
not been allowed for 35 years. The 
regimental system, of which so much was 
heard in 1870, existed in all its integ- 
rity. Each officer had definite duties, 
commanding a company or a troop, 
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and though many of the more able and 
fortunate were withdrawn for Staff em- 
ployment, enough remained to officer 
every portion of the regiment. Side by 
side with that system existed also 35 or 
40 Irregular regiments which had been 
raised by officers of great ability ; they 
picked their own subalterns from the 
entire body of the Indian Army, and the 
consequence was, that they got the very 
best men for officers. In the Cavalry 
the soldiers owned their own horses, and 
were of a much higher stamp than or- 
dinary soldiers, and they had the greatest 
confidence in their leaders. The success 
of those special corps inspired the Go- 
vernment with the idea of forming the 
whole Army upon their model; and 
thenceforward each regiment, instead of 
being commanded by a regular: hier- 
archy of colonel, major, captain, and 
lieutenant, with special duties, was to 
be officered by six or seven officers—a 
commandant, two wing officers, two wing 
subalterns, a quarter-master, and an ad- 
jutant. When the Army was attempted 
to be constituted upon this plan, the 
essential vice of the system was that it 
was worked by picked officers. Formerly 
we had 4,000 officers out of whom to 
choose for 37 regiments; but by turn- 
ing the whole Army into an Irregular 
force, we did not, unfortunately, turn 
all the officers into men like Nichol- 
son and Chamberlain, Jacob Fane and 
Probyn. The case was still more im- 
portant when we came to the rank and 
file. The old Irregular regiments were 
made out of warlike races on the North- 
West frontier, and they required con- 
stant fighting on the frontier to keep up 
their warlike spirit, for the great cha- 
racteristic of half-civilized races was 
that when they ceased fighting among 
themselves their warlike spirit died out 
‘rapidly; and most fortunate for us that 
was. There were large portions of India 
from which we still drew sepoys, where 
there was no more natural taste for a 
military life than there was among the 
Syrians or Egyptians under the Roman 
Empire; for instance, the inhabitants of 
Madras, and to a great extent of Bahar 
and Bombay, were not natural soldiers, 
and required perpetual drilling and the 
constant supervision of European officers 
to make them efficient at all, and even 
then it was doubtful whether they were 
worth much. We could not change the 
nature of a population by a stroke of 
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the pen, and it was the very fanaticism 
of theory to imagine that by dressing a 
fat old Madras ressaldar in a turban and 
jack-boots you could turn him into a 
dashing partizan, like one of Probyn’s 
Punjabees. In fact, with regard to the 
Madras Cavalry, the absurdity of the 
notion was so egregious, that the trans- 
formation of them into Irregular Horse 
had been indefinitely postponed. The 
plain thing to be done was not to con- 
tinue in that unfortunate and ruinously 
expensive course of keeping up a large 
force drawn from an unwarlike popula- 
tion ; but we ought to disband, or largely 
to diminish that force, and replace it by 
a much smaller number of real fighting 
men, drawn from the warlike population 
of the North-West Provinces, and offi- 
cered on a proper system. That was 
the more necessary from the large in- 
crease that was going on in the Indian 
police. The police in India now num- 
bered from 130,000 to 150,000 or 160,000 
men, and the expense of keeping it up 
had been increasing by something like 
500,000 of rupees during the last six 
years. If that were done, where would 
be the necessity for appointing a Com- 
mission? The appointment of a Com- 
mission would convey an indirect censure 
on the Indian Government, which had 
proved itself to a high degree capable 
of facing the difficulties which must 
be surmounted before India was pro- 
vided with a reasonably cheap and an 
entirely effective force. In 1869, the 
Home Government called upon the In- 
dian Government to make a searching 
and general revisal of military expendi- 
ture in all its branches ; and the Indian 
Government, under Lord Mayo, insti- 
tuted that inquiry, and sent home re- 
commendations for large reductions in 
the Madras and Bombay Armies, but 
they stated that the Bengal Army could 
not be reduced with any safety to the 
kmpire. In an evil hour the Secretary 
for India wrote that it was impossible 
to take this plan into consideration, be- 
cause, in breaking up regiments, they 
did not dispose of the officers, or relieve 
the state of their military pay, and that 
there should be some general system of 

adual reduction in all portions of the 

mpire equally. That despatch, dated 
the 27th of January, 1870, was a con- 
fession that an excess of military force 
was kept up in India, not for the sake 
of the efficiency of the Army, but for 
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the sake of the officers. On that con- 
sideration Her Majesty’s Government 
recommended that the reduction should 
be made not in Madras, where the Army 
was comparatively useless, nor in Bom- 
bay, but that it should be equally carried 
out in all the Presidencies, including 
that in which our military force was 
only just equal to the demand. It was 
all very well to say that they wanted a 
Commission ; but the men actually con- 
cerned in the matter said they did not 
need any inquiry, that the House was 
already in possession of all the in- 
formation necessary for its purpose, 
and that further inquiry would not be 
necessary for at least two years more. 
The present Viceroy brought to bear on 
the question a familiarity with military 
organization acquired during an alto- 
gether exceptional period of activity in 
our War Department. It was beyond 
doubt that it was possible to make 
our Native Army a far more formid- 
able fighting machine at a far less 
cost to the taxpayers of India. That 
was a task by which the present Viceroy 
might be well satisfied if he could illus- 
trate his tenure of office; and that task, 
‘seconded as he would be by the assist- 
ance of the ablest officers that could be 
secured, without aid or hindrance from a 
Royal Commission, he was well able to 
perform. Then as to the alleged enor- 
mous expense of the Staff Corps, to 
which his hon. and learned Friend 
alluded, and as to which he failed to 
suggest any remedy. He (Mr. Trevelyan) 
doubted whether a Royal Commission 
would have more wisdom or discernment 
in connection with that subject than his 
hon. and learned Friend himself. The 
evil of the system was, officers had been 
promoted, not according to the require- 
ments of the service, but with a small 
decreasing number of exceptions accord- 
ing to a General List, on which they 
rose according to the length of. time 
during which each officer had served in 
a particular grade. Of course, at the 
foundation of the Staff Corps it was in- 
tended that the rapidity of regimental 
promotion should only represent the 
average rapidity of regimental promo- 
tion. The result showed the danger of 
ee from a healthy system. The 
only justifiable system of promotion was 
according to the exact requirements of 
the public service. The consequence of 
departing from that system was, that the 
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pressure of private interests became so 
strong that the period of passing from 
rank to rank was unduly shortened. 
The moment the Government attempted 
to solve the question by substituting for 
the Parliamentary guarantee the right 
of admittance to a privileged corps, it 
was morally certain that no peace would 
be had until every officer obtained the 
same advantages. In fact, it would 
have been far better to have swallowed 
the whole thing at once, and to have ad- 
mitted all officers to the Staff Corps; 
and whatever might be the ultimate 
burden, whether half a million or a 
million, it would be the greatest sum 
ever drawn from a subject-nation not 
for Imperial purposes, but to subsidize 
individual interests. It was absolutely 
essential that the Government should, 
without delay and without the possi- 
bility of giving rise to any future con- 
troversy, lay down clearly and for ever 
the terms on which all officers not be- 
longing to the old Indian Army who had 
joined the Staff Corps since 1860, and 
who were joining it now, should serve. 
The experience of the past told us how 
dangerous it was to leave open these 
questions of promotion and pension. 
The whole story of Indian military or- 
ganization during the last 12 years had 
taught us that in dealing with public 
servants during a great change in the 
conditions of their service, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that pecuniary compen- 
sation should be exactly proportioned to 
pecuniary loss. The present Govern- 
ment, in their Bill of 1870, adopted a 
sound policy, directly opposed to that 
which had brought the finances of the 
Indian Army into such inextricable confu- 
sion. The Government would be assisted 
in their task by the heads of the civil 
and military Departments in India, and 
to their combined efforts, warned as 
they would be by this discussion, and 
by the disclosures made before the Se- 
lect Committee upstairs, he should leave 
the re-organization of our Native Army 
with more confidence than he should 
feel in those of any Commission, how- 
ever well selected. 

Lorp ELCHO thought the hon. and 
learned Member for King’s Lynn had 
shown good ground for the gravest con- 
sideration of the state of the Indian 
Army by Her Majesty’s Government. 
It was essential, in the mode of appoint- 
ing the Army, that they should have 
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content, and not discontent, in all the 
grades, from the highest to the lowest ; 
and it was the more necessary because 
the question could not be decided by the 
vote of the House on that occasion, but 
would have to be left to the discretion 
of the Indian Government, and of the 
Home Government. He (Lord Elcho) 
had intended to move as an Amendment 
to the Motion of his hon. and learned 
Friend, an addition to the effect that the 
claims made by a large number of officers 
of the late Indian Army for compensa- 
tion for the loss of their regimental 
bonus should be also referred to that 
Royal Commission. But he was pre- 
cluded’ from moving the addition by the 
Forms of the House, and, as no Com- 
mission was likely to be appointed, all 
he could do was to urge upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of dealing with 
the two questions together, as he did 
not think they could be kept separate or 
distinct. The question should be con- 
sidered by someimpartial tribunal either 
here or in India. A system of regimen- 
tal bonus for the purpose of accelerating 
promotion had existed in the Indian 
Army, and was finally sanctioned by the 
Government, in order to induce content- 
ment amongst the officers, upon which 
feeling depended the efficiency of that 
Army. Lord Derby, when Secretary of 
State for India, said that the privileges 
of the officers would be reserved; and, 
in 1860, Sir Charles Wood repeated the 
same assurance. Oould any case be 
stronger? There were—the title, from 
the East India Company, of 1837, the 
Parliamentary guarantee of 1858, the 
statement then that it was a Parliamen- 
tary guarantee, a confirmation of this 
two years later, and another statement 
at that time by the Secretary of State of 
what was intended. Yet, in spite of 
this, the claims of the officers were dis- 
regarded when, in 1861, the introduction 
of the system of Staff Corps destroyed 
the regimental system, and no compen- 
sation was given. The result being an 
appeal from Cesar on the Treasury 
bench to Cesar in the House of Com- 
mons, on a Motion made by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Harwich (Colonel 
Jervis), in May, 1865, when the House 
decided by a large majority that the 
matter should be considered by the Go- 
vernment, and the claim of the officers 
dealt with in the sense of those guaran- 
tees. No further action was taken until 
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Lord Oranborne (the present Marquess 
of Salisbury), as Secretary of State, 
directed that the question should be con- 
sidered, subject to deduction for any 
benefit the officers might have derived 
from their subscriptions. As Colonel 
Sykes afterwards said, the generous- 
minded Lord Salisbury must have acted 
upon the sordid advice of subordinates, 
in offering compensation with one hand 
and taking it away with the other. 
Claims of £250, £420, and £4,421 were 
reduced to nothing; and, to quote 
Colonel Sykes again, the claims of the 
officers were met with meanness and 
heartlessness. That that was the opinion 
of the House of Commons was shown by 
a Resolution it adopted at the time, 
directing a further consideration of the 
subject. Since then, in answer to the 
Address on the subject, the Duke of 
Argyll sent to the different Presidencies 
in India instructions to see whether Lord 
Cranborne’s despatch had been put into 
operation, with a due regard to the in- 
terests of the officers. He might men- 
tion that the officers absolutely repu- 
diated that despatch in regard to the 
way in which it proposed to deal with 
their claims. In the Presidency of 
Bengal it was held that the interests of 
the officers had been well considered ; but 
from that opinion Lord Napier, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, evidently dissented, 
because his name was not appended to 
the document; and the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras were very strongly 
opposed to the opinion of the Madras 
Presidency. That was the position of 
this matter in the year 1870. He now 
came to the year 1871, when upon the 
Bill for the re-organization of the Army, 
we were called upon to consider the 
analogy between the bonus system in 
India and the purchase system in this 
country. That analogy was this—that 
both were intended to secure more rapid 
promotion and enable younger men to 
get to the heads of regiments; but the 
difference was this—that the bonus sys- 
tem and the purchase system were both 
forbidden nominally by law,.and al- 
though in England there was a sem- 
blance of standing by the law, things were 
allowed to go on to such an extent that 
a Royal Commission reported that Par- 
liament could not avoid dealing with the 
question. The House then felt it neces- 
sary to deal with over-regulation as well 
as regulation prices, and pay officers in 
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full, on their retirement, under the Bill 
of 1870. The East India Company acted 
more fairly; because instead of winking 
at it, they considered it was necessary, 
and said they did not intend to make 
any alteration, as the officers were en- 
titled to it when they left the Army. 
The principle of the Bill having been 
carried, the fights in Committee were 
upon the way of giving effect to the 
abolition of purchase ; the majorities of 
the Government were reduced from 120 
to 16; and the hon. Member for 
Gravesend (Sir Charles Wingfield) got 
an Amendment put into the Bill of 1871 
for the benefit, not of all the officers who 
had served in India, but only for a sec- 
tion of them—namely, the Infantry re- 
giments of the Line; and within the last 
week the same hon. Gentleman had been 
assured by the Secretary of State that 
the Engineers and Artillery would be 
placed on a similar footing. In con- 
clusion, he maintained that the officers 
who complained had a strong and good 
case, resting on a Parliamentary gua- 
rantee, and on the statements made in 
that and the other House by Ministers 
responsible for the government of India ; 
and he did hope, whether by a Royal 
Commission, or whether by the Govern- 
ment themselves, that the matter would 
be considered fairly and generously as 
regarded the officers. He believed that 
distrust and discontent existed, arising 
from a sense of injustice; and he did 
not think it was wise in any Govern- 
ment, however strong, to ignore the pre- 
valence of feelings of that kind among 
such a body. It had been wittily said, 
that the difference between a man with 
a strong will and one with a weak will 
was, that the former said, ‘‘I will,” and 
the latter, ‘I won’t;’”’ and it would be 
not only a gracious act, but a sign of 
strength, if the Government yielded to 
the reasonable request of the officers, 
whether of the English or the Indian 
service, and he trusted they would bear 
in mind what His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief had said in “ an- 
other place,” a few days ago, about the 
discontent in the Army, and the expe- 
diency of steps being taken to satisfy the 
officers that their complaints would be 
heard, 

Geverat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, at that late hour of the night, and 
in view of other hon. Members address- 
ing the House, on the present important 
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question, he would endeavour to con- 
dense his remarks in the briefest pos- 
sible way. That was the more practi- 
cable, seeing that the hon. and learned 
Member for King’s Lynn had placed 
before the House a remarkably clear 
exposition of the former and present 
system of officering the Army of India. 
He could not refrain from expressing to 
the hon. and learned Member his best 
thanks for the labour he had devoted in 
order to make the question quite clear 
to the House and to the country. He 
would only add that the regimental sys- 
tem of India, which had the sanction 
of Pitt and Dundas in the last century, 
and had borne the strain of war for a 
long period, was changed in 1861 by 
Sir Charles Wood, contrary to the wishes 
of the Indian Government. It was also 
introduced at a most unfavourable time, 
when the finances of India were in an 
embarrassed state, owing to the expen- 
diture to quell the Mutiny of the Bengal 
Army. It distracted attention from the 
great question of financial reform, and 
it came on the country when all were 
labouring to aid the hon. Member for 
Orkney (Mr. Laing) to free India from 
the serious embarrassments which then 
weighed upon that country. That change 
was made in spite of advice and warning, 
and with nothing whatever to guide the 
Secretary of State in introducing such 
vast changes as were made by Sir 
Charles Wood in the entire ' consti- 
tution and organization of the Indian 
Army. It was based upon the plea of 
economy ¢ whereas it had involved India 
in an unlimited expenditure, and they 
now saw its results in discontent and 
dissatisfaction, and with great distrust 
as to its efficiency in war, as the hon. 
and learned Member had so clearly 
pointed out. As one who had had long 
experience of Native troops, as an adju- 
tant of a Native battalion of India, and 
from having served in the field both 
with Europeans and with sepoys, he 
maintained that though an admirer of 
the Native Forces, yet the efficiency of 
the Native Army of India depended en- 
tirely on the number and efficiency of 
European officers; that unless the white 
faces were well to the front, leading on 
the men, and setting them an example, 
it would be found some day that a failure 
would happen to us, and some great 
disaster prove the inefficiency of the pre- 
sent organization. There ought to be 
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a searching inquiry made, and the Secre- 
tary of State who introduced those 
changes ought to be required to explain 
his reasons for doing so, and to be held 
responsible for the bad results of his 
administration. With regard to the 
principle of selection, which was the 
most prominent feature in the Staff 
Corps system, he would ask what selec- 
tion could they have from a body of 
officers even now quite insufficient in 
number for the duties which had to be 
performed? The strongest objection to 
the organization which Sir Charles Wood 
destroyed was the selection of regimental 
officers from regimental duties for Staff 
employ, leaving a residuum with the 
regiments. But that was even now the 
practice. At present, they had many 
battalions with not fewer than five field 
officers, and, in some instances, three of 
these were full colonels. They had also 
many regiments without any subalterns, 
but all consisting of captains and field 
officers. They could not expect. old 
officers to go and do the work which 
should be done by subalterns. Where 
were they to select from, and who were 
to be the selectors ? Instead of selection, 
they would come to an absolute system 
of seniority. Indeed, so difficult was it 
now to pass over old but respectable 
officers, that commands of battalions 
were, as shown by the list, entrusted to 
the senior colonels in the service, thus 
proving that seniority, and not selection, 
was in force. That result had been long 
foreseen, for the Duke of Cambridge 
had stated in evidence, that* selection 
would be fatal, and that all they could 
do was to have a veto on the rise of 
officers. He hoped that defective system 
would be put an end to, for it was causing 
the greatest discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion in India. The second question before 
the House was the Resolution regarding 
the bonus payments of the old India 
Army; and, having considerable expe- 
rience of the practice of paying old 
officers to retire from active service, he 
must add that he entirely agreed with 
all that had been said by the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
with regard to the bonus system. These 
contributions were begun at the distinct 
instigation and encouragement of the 
Indian Government, at home and abroad, 
and, in proof, he would refer to the 
despatch of the 25th April, 1829, from 
the Government of India, pointing out 
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the necessity for accelerating the pros 
motion of the European officers of the 
Indian Army. That document was ob- 
tained from the India Office, on the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Harwich (Colonel Jervis), who, 10 
years ago, earnestly laboured on behalf 
of the Indian officers, and had his advice 
been then taken, many of the difficulties 
now felt would have been prevented. 
The despatch from India advised the 
Home Government to establish a fund 
for the purpose of accelerating promo- 
tion by buying out old officers. That 
despatch was from Lord William Ben- 
tinck, the Governor General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, one of the 
greatest of economists. The principle it 
advocated was approved of by a despatch 
from the Board of Control in 1882, con- 
veying to the Directors of the East 
India Company the approval of the Go- 
vernment of England for retiring funds 
being formed in the Indian Army. That 
system, as at first proposed, was a sub- 
scription on the part of regimental 
officers, combined with a subscription on 
the part of the Government, by which 
the retirement of old officers should be 
accelerated. The Court of Directors dis- 
tinctly authorized the formation of these 
funds. They encouraged officers to sub- 
scribe as he could positively assert from 
his own experience, for soon after his 
arrival in India he was actively engaged, 
in conjunction with a comrade now not 
far distant, in the management of one 
of those subscriptions to the regimental 
fund. They were then young subalterns 
amenable to a committee of seven 
officers, and would have been imme- 
diately reported and restrained by their 
superior officers, and by the commandant 
of the regiment, had they been infring- 
ing the orders of Government. But, on 
the contrary, the superior officers them- 
selves joined in the management of the 
fund, and the collection of subscriptions 
was carried on publicly, with the full 
knowledge of all the high authorities, 
and with the sanction of Government, 
who facilitated the collections through 
the Accountant General; and the system 
thus practically recognized continued in 
force throughout all his term of service, 
until it was put an end to by the change 
in the organization of the service which 
was made in 1861. That change was 
made by the Secretary of State for India 
of his own accord, without the approval 
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of the Government of India, and as it 
was made for the good of the service, as 
asserted at the time, it was only just that 
compensation should be given to officers 
who had paid their money without any 
chance of obtaining value for it, or of 
having it returned to them owing to 
these changes. Those payments had 
effected great good. They enabled many 
old and formerly good officers to retire 
at a time when they felt a difficulty in 
continuing in active employment. With- 
out that purchased retirement, the Go- 
vernment would have expended much 
larger sums to effect those promotions 
of officers which the efficiency of the 
service demanded. It was, therefore, 
most ungrateful for the Government to 
refuse the payment of compensation, now 
that the officers could no longer help 
themselves. He had himself paid up- 
wards of £2,000, for which his promo- 
tion had been accelerated by six months. 
That was all the advantage he got by 
it, and, yet, if afterwards he had applied 
for the payment of the bonus on retire- 
ment, he would have had the amount 
of the pay for the six months’ accelera- 
tion of rank deducted from the bonus; 
and that, notwithstanding he had been 
upwards of 18 years in the rank of 
subaltern, and 32 years in the rank of 
subaltern and captain. That was the 
course ordered by Lord Cranborne’s 
despatch of 8th August, 1866; but it 
was not consistent with justice. It was, 
moreover, in marked contrast with the 
liberality of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War, who, 
only a few evenings since, announced to 
the House that any officer of the Home 
Army could, when desirous of leaving 
the Army, walk down to the office of 
the Purchase Commissioners, and there 
obtain, without any deduction, a cheque 
for the full value of his commission. 
There was, indeed, a marked difference 
between that and the treatment of 
the India bonuses under Lord Cran- 
borne’s despatch. He hoped the ques- 
tion would, at length, be fairly consi- 
dered. He entreated the Government 
to put an end to the discontent which 
prevailed, and appoint an independent 
arbitration to decide, in order that justice 
might be done to the officers whatever 
might be the consequences. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, with a 
view to shorten this discussion, and fix 
attention upon the issue they had to de- 
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cide, he would pass over the early his- 
tory of the bonus question, which had 
been so often before Parliament, and 
come at once to January, 1861. There 
existed in the old Army of the Company, 
which became at that date the Indian 
Army of the Crown, a practice of sub- 
scribing in each regiment to buy out 
officers who retired, for the purpose of 
accelerating promotion, before reaching 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. That 
practice was in most regiments irregular 
and spasmodic— sometimes followed, 
sometimes not. It had been pronounced 
illegal by the Courts of Law, but was, 
nevertheless, after being winked at for 
some years, permitted by the Govern- 
ment. Still, it was a perfectly private 
arrangement, nothing like our autho- 
rized system of purchase ever having 
existed in the Company’s Army. The 
amalgamation of the Indian Army of 
the Crown with its Western Army made 
the continuance of the bonus system 
almost useless, and indeed to a great 
extent impracticable, and those who 
had maintained it began very naturally 
to cast about for some method of get- 
ting compensation. First they tried to 
have its cessation represented as a 
breach of the Parliamentary guarantee, 
and accordingly they took measures to 
have it considered by Lord Cranworth’s 
Commission, which reported in 1863. 
That Commission, however, reported 
that it was no breach of the Parlia- 
mentary guarantee, and that Parliament 
had never guaranteed the bonus system 
in any shape or form. A second Com- 
mission was appointed under the presi- 
dency of Sir John Aitchison, with refer- 
ence to the Parliamentary guarantee, 
and that Commission reported in 1865 ; 
but again that Commission treated the 
bonus system as altogether outside the 
Parliamentary guarantee, and did not 
even notice it. The argument from the 
Parliamentary guarantee was then aban- 
doned, and the question was argued on 
the broad ground of equity as between 
a State and some of its servants. The 
principle of Lord Cranborne’s settle- 
ment was this—he gave up the contest 
as to the legality or illegality of the 
bonus system. He said—‘“I will recog- 
nize your bonus system; and I will do 
more. The arrangements consequent 
on a great State exigency having had 
the incidental effect of making your 
bonus system unworkable, I will take 
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care that each of you shall have returned 
to him the money which he subscribed 
under the bonus system, after setting off 
the money which he received in conse- 
quence of the arrangements which led 
to the sweeping away of the bonus sys- 
tem. You shall, in short, lose nothing, 
and the State—that is, the Indian tax- 
payer—shall lose everything which is 
necessary to shield you from loss.” 
Lord Oranborne’s concessions were an- 
nounced by himself on the 6th day of 
August, 1866, and were received with 
every appearance of acquiescence and 
satisfaction. His despatch to the Go- 
vernment of India embodying his con- 
cessions was laid upon the Table. Not 
a word was said against it. It was not 
till long afterwards that any symptoms 
of dissatisfaction arose, when the com- 
mittees in India, composed, be it re- 
membered, of persons who naturally 
sympathized with the complaining offi- 
cers, were found not to give to the com- 
plaining officers such large sums as they 
had expected. Then it was that recourse 
was had once more to the old agitation. 
But it was said that Lord Cranborne 
had no right to deduct the money ad- 
vantages gained by promotion from the 
sums advanced by the various officers 
under the bonus system, If he had not 
a right so to do, why did not the per- 
sons who had then charge of the case of 
the officers object at the time? The 
answer was obvious. They saw the 
equity of the arrangement. The money 
was paid by the various officers for the 
express purpose of obtaining rapid pro- 
motion, and if they got rapid promotion 
they got what they paid for. Promo- 
tion, and rapid promotion, was what 
the Indian offieer sighed for, and what 
he meant to buy by his bonus payments. 
Authorities on all sides of politics were 
against the demands now made. The 
House of Commons of 1866, a long and 
unbroken succession of Secretaries of 
State and of Viceroys, with their respec- 
tive Councils, were to be put in the one 
scale, as against a single Governor of 
Bombay on the other. Parliament hav- 
ing deliberately created the Indian 
Council for the express purpose of 
guarding the India Treasury, was the 
House of Commons, yielding to pressure 
against which the Council was guarded. 
going to pass a Resolution in the very 
teeth of the Indian Council, which would 
be inoperative unless thesum of £600,000 
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should be straightway taken out of the 
Indian Treasury and given to various 
claimants whom the Council, in spite of 
their natural sympathies with men alon 
with many of whom they had lived 
their lives, believed to have no just claim 
whatever upon the Indian Treasury. He 
could not believe a proceeding so unjust 


and impolitic as the re-opening of this © 


question by referring it to a Royal 
Commission would find favour with the 
House. With regard to the present 
organization of the Indian Army, it was 
the result of very extraordinary and 
terrible events, the suddenness of which 
hardly allowed the eng | or its rulers 
to consider what should be done with 
the calmness and deliberation appro- 
priate to great affairs. Possibly what 
was done was the best that could have 
been done under all the circumstances, 
Very possibly it was, but he would not 
say that as modified by what had been 
done since, it was the final outcome of 
human sagacity. The mode in which 
European officers were supplied to the 
Native Army of India, and to certain 
civil and political offices and Depart- 
ments deserved careful scrutiny, and it, 
or indeed all the matters referred to in 
his hon. and learned Friend’s Motion, 
might be susceptible of improvement. 
Many unjust strictures as well as some 
just ones had been directed against the 
Staff Corps, which had been held respon- 
sible for things which formed no part of 
it as originally devised, and would form 
no part of it, if it were to exist till the end 
of the century. The unhappy plethora of 
field officers formed no part of the ori- 
ginal Staff Corps organization, but was 
the result of a Resolution carried in that 
House against Sir Charles Wood and 
the then Government of India, and the 
adoption of this Resolution would repeat 
one of the worst mistakes ever made in 
Indian government. Thé act which pro- 
duced this plethora was taken by the 
late Conservative Government ; but nei- 
ther it nor any other Government could, 
under the circumstances, have done 
otherwise. Its consequences, however, 
would cease as soon as the officers of 


the old local Army then allowed to join. 


the Staff Corps had died out, which in 
the nature of things would happen before 
the end of the century. The number of 
field officers, indeed, would reach its 
maximum in about four years, and by 
1891 or so, the Staff Corps, if it existed, 
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would be constituted as originally in- 
tended. The anticipations of enor- 
mously increased colonels’ allowances 
were the result partly of miscalculations, 
but largely of a desire that such mis- 
calculations should be correct; many 
officers in India being anxious, as there 
happily seemed no prospect of active 
service, to get a good round sum from 
the Government in compensation for 
their prospective allowances, and to bid 
India adieu. The last figures put before 
him showed that while in 1861 the 
officers’ pay and colonels’ allowances 
ae to £2,046,993, and in 1871 
to £2,128,095, in 1881 the sum would 
be £2,180,519, and in 1891 only 
£1,914,859. Obviously, therefore, the 
writers who predicted a terrible burden 
to the Indian taxpayer from colonels’ 
allowances had forgotten to set off the 
diminished amount of pay to effective 
officers and retiring pensions. He might 
go on to point out that in many other 
ways the Staff Corps had had scant jus- 
tice done to it by half-informed opinion. 
Nevertheless, he did not come down to- 
night to defend it as a perfect machine, 
or even to assert that it would be a per- 
manent institution. The tenor of ad- 
vices from India was such as to lead 
the Government to believe that the pre- 
sent Viceroy was going to take up the 
whole subject of our military organiza- 
tion, and to examine it impartially, pre- 
cisely in the way in which the hon. and 
learned Member for King’s Lynn desired 
that it should be examined by a Royal 
Commission. He had telegraphed to 
this country, begging the Government 
in the very strongest way not to compli- 
cate his position by agreeing to the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, 
and his hon. and learned Friend would 
doubtless be unwilling to increase the 
Viceroy’s difficulties. If Lord North- 
brook and the Home Government, in 
whatever hands that Government might 
be, failed to place the local military 
service in India on such a footing as 
might be acceptable to his hon. and 
learned Friend, then it would be time 
enough to move for a Royal Commission. 
He trusted his hon. and learned Friend 
would feel that he had done enough by 
calling public attention to the subject in 
a very able speech, and by eliciting from 
him (Mr. Grant Duff), as the representa- 
tive of the Government of India here and 
in India, the fact that the Government 
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was prepared to—nay, he might say, had 
actually begun to, take the large subject 
which he had laid before them into its 
consideration. 

Mr. LAING, being the only Member 
of that House who had served on the 
Council with Lord Canning in India at 
the time when the change was intro- 
duced, felt it due to that Nobleman’s 
memory to bear testimony to the fact 
that he was in no degree responsible for 
that measure. The changes which led 
to the deplorable results described by 
the hon. and learned Member for King’s 
Lynn were forced in successive steps 
upon Lord Canning’s Government by in- 
fluences at home. Under the old sys- 
tem, prior to the establishment of the 
Staff Corps, we had an Indian Army, 
separate from that of the Queen, the 
supply of its officers being kept up by 
the nomination of cadets, who were 
generally the sons of country gentlemen 
who had been connected with India. On 
the amalgamation of the Armies that 
system was recklessly destroyed. There 
never, in his opinion, was a greater 
want of political wisdom shown than in 
the measures which were adopted in 
consequence of the transfer of the East 
Indian Service to the Crown. The Staff 
Corps was regarded at the time as a 
means of recruiting our Indian officers 
from the Queen’s officers who chanced 
at the time to be serving in India. The 
assimilation of the services, however, 
was to lead to the necessity of establish- 
ing a most expensive Staff Corps with 
very great prizes, and to the general 
adoption of the Irregular instead of the 
Regular system. The testimony of all 
military men, however, who were con- 
nected with India was, that, in order to 
make the Native regiments efficient for 
actual warfare the first condition was 
that they should have a large comple- 
ment of European officers. Even the 
Madras regiments, which had been so 
much decried, had on many occasions 
done good service, when they were led 
to action by European officers whom 
they respected, and who set them a gal- 
lant example. When, however, these 
were converted into Irregular regiments 
they were worth nothing; therefore, in 
his judgment, it was impossible to recon- 
cile efficiency with economy so long as 
the Irregular system was made the start- 
ing point. While he perceived the 
magnitude of the evil, he hailed with 
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great satisfaction the pledge of bis hon. 
Friend the Under pee. th of State 
that the Staff Corps should not be a per- 
manent institution. He hoped, how- 
ever, the authorities who would have to 
consider the matter, would be prepared 
to go a good deal further, and that if 
they were satisfied the system founded 
contrary to the advice of Lord Canning 
in 1861 was a failure, they would be 
prepared to sweep it away, giving of 
course a liberal compensation to all 
vested interests. As regarded compen- 
sation to officers, he wished to vindicate 
the memory of Lord Canning, and also 
his Advisers, from all responsibility for 
what had since occurred. He could say 
that had his hands been as free to deal 
with the Indian Army as he had been to 
deal with the Indian Navy, none of this 
discontent would have occurred. It had 
been too much the custom to appoint 
officers who had names from birth, 
rather than from merit to high and effi- 
cient positions, thereby destroying that 
emulation which was necessary in the 
Army. More than that the Government 


had resorted to a system of economy, 
which was not consistent with efficiency. 
His experience in India proved to him 


that the most economical way in which 
the grievances in question could have 
been dealt with, was by the adoption of 
the policy to which the Secretary for 
War had recourse in abolishing Pur- 
chase—namely, the giving of a just and 
liberal compensation to all who had 
vested interests. They had had a body 
of officers for an Army of 250,000 men, 
but from the effects of the Mutiny and 
the financial exigences of the war, that 
number was reduced to 130,000. The 
difficulties which necessarily resulted 
would have been best met by the adoption, 
not of half measures, but of a liberal 
policy, for the most fruitful source of 
extravagance was ill-timed parsimony. 
He believed that that like other serious 
evils, had arisen from the united wisdom 
of the Governor and his Council in India 
being controlled and over-ruled by the 
Government at Home. He had more 
confidence in Lord Northbrook getting 
out of the difficulty than in a Royal 
Commission dealing with the matter; 
and therefore he could not vote for 
the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member, although he cordially agreed 
in all he had said, and trusted that 
after the assurance of the Under Se- 
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cretary of State, he would not goto a 
division. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTEh 

his hon. and learned Friend who 
brought the question forward would be 
content with the discussion that had 
taken place, and would not press his 
Motion to a division, especially when he 
considered that it had taken so satisfac- 
tory a direction. He agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
that India had suffered to a consider. 
able extent from the way in which this 
country had interfered with the Indian 
Government. What had been the weak- 
ness of the present Army system of 
India was, that there had been too great 
a desire to make it as a whole into an 
Irregular Army, and the adoption of 
that course had led to considerable diffi- 
culties. A mistake was made at first, 
so far as the officers were concerned, in 
not looking the matter boldly in the 
face, and compensating those officers 
who were not required, and parting with 
them on satisfactory terms both to them- 
selves and to the Government. He ho 
the Government would still deal boldly 
and liberally in the matter, and that 
they would place the system on a footing 
which would be perfectly satisfactory 
and sound. He did not think the Staff 
corps as at present organized could be 
maintained without alteration ; but Lord 
Northbrook, whose service in India had 
given the highest promise of a useful 
and valuable Viceroyalty, could be safely 
entrusted to deal with the matter. He 
fully concurred in the opinion that it 
was most injudicious to interfere in In- 
dian affairs by the action of Parliament 
or of Royal Commissions in matters 
which could not possibly be so well un- 
derstood at home. The position of the 
Indian Army was very different from 
that of our home Army. He also 
thought it very unadvisable that the 
House should much discuss the claims 
of any particular class of Indian officers 
on the Indian Treasury ; and holding 
that view, he dissented from the views 
put forward by the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddington. Two Com- 
missions respecting them had decided 
against them, and Lord Cranborne’s 
proposals were fully accepted by the 
House, and had been as fully carried 
out ; and that being so, he did not think 
it would be right to affirm, in any way, 
that any officers should receive more 
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money than had been awarded to them 
by the responsible officers — especially 
when the money to be paid for the pur- 
pose was to come out of the hands of 
eople not represented in that House. 

e hoped the Motion would not be 
pressed, but that a satisfactory conclu- 
sion would be arrived at by the ordinary 
Government machinery for the purpose. 

CotoneL JERVIS said, he hoped the 
House would not accept the views of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon as being shared by those 
who sat behind him. There was a wide 
difference between the officers in the 
English Army who could have their 
position and mode of service changed at 
any moment, and the officers of the 
Indian Army who had been taken over 
from the East India Company, and with 
whom the British Government had on 
many occasions broken faith in the most 
glaring manner. Tlie fact that that was 
being done was perfectly well known to 
the Native populations, who not unnatu- 
rally asked themselves whether they 
were not likely to share the fate of the 
Army which was charged with the main- 
tenance of the Empire. It would have 
a bad effect upon them, which was very 
impolitic, when it was considered that 
the amount of money at stake was really 
very small. The Government had paid 
large sums of money to English officers 
in respect of purely illegal transactions, 
whilst they refused that small considera- 
tion to the Indian officers, who had right 
on their side. 

Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD would 
be glad if the Government could see their 
way to modify their policy with regard 
to the claims of the Indian officers. He 
would be prepared to support a substan- 
tial proposition to compensate those offi- 
cers who had suffered loss by the abo- 
lition of the bonus system. - 

Mr. DENISON thought it a scandal 
that officers should be promoted, not 
according to the requirements of the 
service, but by seniority, without any 
reference to their particular merits or 
usefulness. There could be no doubt 
that the Indian Army was less efficient 
than it was in former times. He was 
one of those who thought that it was 
only in cases of extreme urgency that 
the House should take upon itself the 
grave responsibility of interfering be- 
tween the Government of India in India, 
and itself, and he also concurred in the 
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opinion expressed—that no man could 
be more fitted to take up this question 
than Lord Northbrook. He was afraid 
that the Indian Office at Home had been 
smitten with an apathy on this subject, 
and thought that they should be now 
aroused to the necessity of greater ac- 
tivity. He joined cordially with those 
who had preceded him, in thinking that 
the question should not be allowed to 
sleep, and that before another Session 
of Parliament they would receive an as- 
surance to that effect. 

Mr. BOURKE, understanding that 
the subject was now being considered 
by the Government, begged leave to 
withdraw his Motion. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 


Question put, and agreed to. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICERS AT THE 
OUTPORTS. 
POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


Viscount SANDON, in consequence 
of the lateness of the hour (one o’clock), 
said, he would postpone a Motion which 
stood in his name on the Paper until 
Tuesday next, having reference to Cus- 
tom House Clerks at the Outports. 


THE LICENSING ACT—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT, in ris- 
ing to call attention to the operation of 
the valuation sections of the Licensing 
Act upon the property now invested in 
existing Beer Houses; and to move 

“That the owners and occupiers of beer- 
houses who have invested their money in pre- 
mises licensed previously to the passing of the 
Act of 1872 ought not to be subjected to the 
forfeiture of their property by the imposition 
of new and more onerous pecuniary conditions 
in respect of the renewal of their licences,” 
said, he wished he could consistently 
take the same course as the noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool (Viscount 
Sandon) who had just postponed his Mo- 
tion; but the grievance to which he de- 
sired to call attention should be remedied 
at once, if it was to be remedied at all. 
In the Licensing Act of last Session 
various regulations were made with re- 
spect to beerhouses which placed them 
in a different position to other licensed 
public-houses. The point at issue was, 
whether those beerhouses should con- 


tinue in the exceptional position which 
it appeared they had been placed in by 
that Act. He believed that it was not 
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the intention of the Legislature to place 
those houses in the position the owners 
now found themselves—that the legis- 
lation was intended to operate in futuro, 
and did not apply to houses which pre- 
viously possessed licences, but who might 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to find 
new premises or extend the old ones, so 
as to comply with the new regulations as 
to rateable value. By the Act the rate- 
able value had been changed to the 
annual value of the premises; but in 
taking that annual value, they excluded 
the fact that the house had a value above 
the annual value in consequence of being 
a public-house. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the hon. andlearned 
Member misapprehended the real state 
of the case. The point referred to af- 
fected public-houses, and not beerhouses. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT con- 
tended that in consequence of the de- 
cisions which had been arrived at last 
September a great hardship and injustice 
had been inflicted on the owners of beer- 
houses. Whether it was desirable that 
those houses should exist or not was not 
a question into which he was going to 
enter. All he contended'was, that hav- 


ing under the old law obtained a certain 


status, and having invested their capital 
and applied themselves to that occupa- 
tion as a means of living, they ought not 
to be arbitrarily and unjustly deprived 
of those means by a new system of valua- 
tion. He might refer to the debate 
which had just closed as an illustration 
of the injustice which had been and 
would be done to beerhouse keepers. 
In the case of officers of the Army, it 
had been agreed not only to pay regu- 
lation prices, but over regulation prices, 
in consideration of previous existing 
facts. Why should the occupiers of 
beerhouses be treated in a different 
spirit? But he did not ask any favour 
for them; all he asked was that they 
should be treated justly, and that, by 
what he thought was an accidental and 
unintentional operation of a particular 
clause in a Bill, those people should not 
be deprived of their means of living. 
Last September many of those houses 
were closed under the operation of the 
Act. Next September, when the licens- 
ing sessions were resumed, unless some 
action were taken in the matter, the 
whole of them would be shut up without 
any fault on the part of the occupiers. 
That would be the case in every parish 
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throughout the country, and those houses 
would not be the worst, but the best of 
their class: He did not believe that the 
advocates of the Licensing Act them- 
selves intended this to be the result 
of their legislation, and he confidently 
appealed to the Government for an im- 
mediate remedy to an urgent grievance. 


The hon. and learned Member having 
been informed by Mr. Srzaxer that ac- 
cording to the Forms of the House his 
Motion could not be put— 


Mr. BRUCE said, he could not under- 
stand the object the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had in view in bringing for- 
ward this subject. An Act of Parliament 
was passed last Session making certain 
provisions with respect to beerhouses. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
carried that Resolution of which he had 
given Notice, what effect would it have 
on the proceedings before the Justices at 
the next Brewster Sessions? When the 
Bill he referred to was introduced, notice 
of it was given to the keepers of beer- 
houses throughout the country, and that 
particular provision was distinctly men- 
tioned by Lord Kimberley in introducing 
the Bill in the House of Lords, and al- 
though objection was taken to many 
parts of the Bill, no objection was taken 
to that one. When the Bill came down 
from the other House he (Mr. Bruce) 
also referred to the provision in terms as 
distinct as those of Lord Kimberley. 
Some discussion was raised on the Mo- 
tion by the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Dickinson) but only with the view 
of making the restriction greater, by ex- 
cluding from the rateable value for qua- 
lification that of any fields which might 
be attached to the House. In the case 
of public-houses, it had been assumed 
that magistrates would exercise their 
functions to ensure that these houses 
would be of the proper rateable value ; 
but the case of beerhouses was different 
—a low class of beerhouses had come into 
existence, and so strong was the feeling 
on the subject, that not the slightest ob- 
jection was taken to this provision as 
regarded beerhouses in either House of 
Parliament. Then, did they act harshly 
with the beerhouses in calling on the 
magistrates to see that they possessed 
the rental required by the Act of Parlia- 
ment? That was done in the case of 
public-houses ; but in that of beerhouses, 
the only security they could have was by. 
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seeing that they were of the proper rate- 
able value, and requiring them to bring 
their houses up to the required rateable 
value within a given time. To him it 
seemed @ just and fair provision. And 
when his hon. and learned Friend com- 
ared the case of the beerhouses with 
that of the officers, he would remind 
him that the officers were at least of 
some value to their country, and that 
it was just they should be compensated 
—which could not besaid of these houses. 
He failed to see any advantage that his 
hon. and learned Friend proposed in 
bringing forward this question. 

Mr. GREENE said, he was astonished 
at the reply of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, for anything more 
unjust he had never heard in his life. 
His remarks might very well apply to 
the state of things which originally ex- 
isted, when the beerhouse licences were 
first issued 30 years ago, when they 
were not under the control of the ma- 
gistrates. That was not their fault, and 
the Government were now taking ad- 
vantage of asin of their own creating. 
But the Home Secretary ought to have 
recollected that that did not apply now, 
for the beerhouses had for 12 months 
previously been placed under the con- 
trol of the magistrates, and he would ap- 
peal to the testimony of any Chief Con- 
stable to say whether they were not as 
well conducted as the fully licensed 
houses. If they were to require a beer- 
house to come up to a certain standard 
of value, they would in many country 
districts require a very large place; but 
it was monstrous to place such a restric- 
tion upon a poor man, who intended to 
sell beer to poor men. The result would 
be that the whole trade would be handed 
over as a monopoly to the brewers. They 
had only to look to the Act to see that it 
was only intended to deal with future 
licences, and that there was not the 
slightest idea or intention of making it 
retrospective. He had recently pur- 
chased a beerhouse, and if the licence 
was refused on this ground he intended 
to try the case by applying for a man- 
damus, and he had been advised by emi- 
nent counsel that he had a good case. 
All this showed with how little reflection 
the Act of last Session was passed. 
When once a dog was given a bad name 
it was as well to hang him, and that was 
the principle on which the Home Secre- 
tary appeared to be dealing with the 
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beerhouse keepers. The Act was so 
unjust that it could not possibly last. 
He would appeal to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) to say whether the beerhouse 
which supplied beer to the poor man was 
half so bad as the full licensed house 
which supplied spirits; and he should 
call on the hon. Baronet to support the 
Motion, which he regretted could not by 
the Forms of the House be put. If it 
could, he was certain the Home Secre- 
tary would have been left in a minority. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that if his recollection of the de- 
bates of last year was correct, there was 
a general desire to avoid any possible 
mistakes. It was certainly his belief at 
the time the Bill was under considera- 
tion last year, that its object was, as far 
as possible, to protect existing interests, 
and that the clauses under consideration 
were not to affect the old, but only new 
licences, and he was convinced that they 
were discussed by hon. Members under 
the impression that they were only deal- 
ing with the new, and not with the old 
beerhouses. He believed if it had been 
generally known when the Licensing 
Act was before the House, that so large 
an amount of rateable interests would be 
affected by the change proposed, there 
would have been more minute discus- 
sion, they would have taken greater care 
of those vested interests, and they would 
have guarded against the mistakes 
which had been made. During the dis- 
cussion on the Bill the hon. Member for 
Boston (Mr. Collins) had called atten- 
tion to the fact that in many mountain 
districts there were only a few houses of 
low rateable value that practically af- 
forded to a comparatively large popula- 
tion any accommodation whatever. For 
many years previous to the passing of 
the Licensing Act, in some districts the 
rateable value of beerhouses was made 
up of many ingredients, and practically 
the value of those houses was of low 
standing indeed. That state of things, 
however, did not apply to a large num- 
ber of beerhouses which the passing of 
the Licensing Act affected. In many 
towns an immense number of houses 
would be swept out of existence at the 
next licensing sessions. In that case, 
a great injustice would be done. In 
many towns, at the corners of streets 
land could not be had for the purpose 
of extending existing beerhouses, so that 
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it was perfectly impossible to bring the 
annual value up to £15. Though they 
were conducted respectably for genera- 
tions, they would be refused licences, 
because they were below the required 
rateable value. It did seem a great 
hardship, indeed, that houses of this 
character should be swept away. In 
one town within his own knowledge, at 
least 200 such houses would be swept 
away, as they could not build up to the 
rateable value required by the Act. The 
Legislature would act wisely, if the at- 
tempt were limited to wipe out beer- 
houses or public-houses. The question 
of renewing licences ought to be affected 
by the fact whether they had been pro- 
perly conducted. If they had been 
badly conducted, then he was free to 
confess that their licences ought not to 
be renewed ; but when they had been 
respectably conducted for generations— 
when they had been carried on within 
the legal requirements of the Act—it 
did appear to him a very great hardship 
indeed that they should be swept away 
simply on the ground of rateable value. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary said, he couldnotsee what good 
could result from the Motion of the hon. 


and learned Member for Oxford as, 
practically, it was too late to take action 


in the matter. But that was not the 
first time during the present Session 
that the attention of the Government 
had been called to the grievance com- 
ae of. He (Sir Henry Selwin-Ib- 

etson) had himself urged the necessity 
of doing something in the matter; but 
he felt as a private Member the diffi- 
culty he would have, unaided by the 
Government, in dealing with the ques- 
tion. He thought the Home Secretary 
would act wisely if by a short Act passed 
during the present Session, he and his 
Colleagues in the Administration ren- 
dered impossible that which must be ad- 
mitted to be a great injustice. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, the language of 
the 46th section of the Act was so clear 
that it never could have been for one mo- 
ment doubted by anyone who paid atten- 
tion to the Bill when before the House 
that the Licensing Act was intended to 
have a retrospective effect on the point 
of rateable value with regard to ion 
houses. He knew there were cases 
where from the houses having changed 
owners injustice would be done, at the 
same time it must be remembered that 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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if the value of the house had been pro- 
perly stated when thelicence was granted, 
no injury could be done. There must 
have been misrepresentation in obtaining 
the licence, which was frequently done 
when the licence was granted by the 
surveyors of taxes. He thought that 
some discretion should have been left to 
the magistrates in dealing with this 
articular class of houses instead of 
inding them down as they were by the 
46th and 47th sections. At the same 
time, he could not concur in the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford. 


POST OFFICE—COMPULSORY REGIS. 
TRATION OF STAMPS, &c. 


Mr. MONK said, he had a Notice on 
the Paper— 

“To call attention to a notice of the extension 

of compulsory registration to letters and packets 
containing bank notes, postage stamps, jewellery, 
or watches, issued by command of the Post- 
master General; and to move—That, in the 
opinion of this House, it is undesirable that 
letters, not duly tendered for registration, which 
contain bank notes or postage stamps, should be 
subject to a double registration fee of eight 
pence.”’ 
At that late hour, however, he would 
not trouble the House on the subject. 
He believed he would have an oppor- 
tunity on Monday, on the Post Office 
Estimates in Committee of Supply, to 
draw attention to the matter, and he 
wished now to give Notice that he would 
then ask the Postmaster General to with- 
draw the new regulation, so far as it re- 
ferred to bank notes and postage stamps. 
If he did not receive a satisfactory reply 
from the right hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. 
Monk) would, on the Report of Supply, 
move the Resolution which he had put 
upon the Paper for to-day. 

Mrz. J. LOWTHER said, the regula- 
tion in question was a most monstrous 
one, and he hoped no time would be lost 
in calling the attention of the House to 
it. He trusted the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Monk) had ascertained that he would 
have an opportunity on Monday of bring- 
ing the matter before the House. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Suprty—considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT (1869) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[Bru 207.]} 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. GOLDNEY moved a new clause, 
requiring the consentof Governing Bodies 
to applications of apprenticeship fees, 
and other benefits under certain limita- 
tions. ; 


Clause (Consent of governing bodies 
to application of apprenticeship fees, 
&c.,)—(Mr. Goldney,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER admitted that 
if the Governing Bodies had a strong 
opinion on these matters, the Commis- 
sioners ought to pay special attention to 
their views. 

Motion and clause, by leave, -with- 
drawn. 

Mr. DENISON moved to amend 
Clause 13, by inserting words to render 
it incumbent on the President or Vice 
President of the Council, in the event of 
a Motion for an Address to Her Majesty 
praying her to withhold her assent from 
a proposed scheme of the Commissioners 
being made in either House, to move 
the assent of such House within the 
period of two months prescribed in this 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 19, at the end of Clause 13, 
to add the words “ Provided, That whenever a 
Motion for an Address to Her Majesty, praying 
Her to withhold Her assent from a proposed 
scheme of the Commissioners had been made in 
either House, it shall be incumbent on the Pre- 
sident or Vice President of the Council to move 
the assent of such House within the period of 
two months prescribed in this Clause.”—(IM*. 
Denison.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER objected to the 
Amendment. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 9; Noes 
83: Majority 24. 

Amendments made. 

Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 
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ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY VOLUNTEER 
FORCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Goscuen, Bill to provide 
for the establishment of a Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteer Force, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Goscnen and Mr. Suaw LErevre. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 264. ] 


SANITARY ACT (1866) AMENDMENT 
(IRELAND) BILL, 


On Motion of The Marquess of Hartrveron, 
Bill to amend “The Sanitary Act, 1866,” so far 
as the same relates to Nuisance Authorities of 
Ports in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
The Marquess of Hartineron and Mr. Secre- 
tary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 266. ] 


FOUR COURTS MARSHALSRA (DUBLIN) 
BILL. 


On Motion of The Marquess of HartineTon, 
Bill for the discontinuance of the Four Courts 
Marshalsea (Dublin), and removal of Prisoners 
therefrom, ordered to be brought in by The Mar- 
quess of Hartrneton and Mr. Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 265.] 


House adjourned at half after Two 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 28th July, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvuniic Birts—First Reading— 
Langbaurgh Coroners * (248). 

Committee—Salmon Fisheries * (215-249); Me- 
inal Tramways Provisional Orders * 
(229). 

Committee — Report — Extradition Act (1870) 
Amendment * (235). 

Report—Revising Barristers * (244); Turnpike 
Acts Continuance, &. * (245). 

Third Reading—Militia (Service, &c.)* (237), 
and passed. 

Royal Assent — Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000) 
oe & 37 Vict. c. 54]; Intestates Widows and 
Jhildren [36 & 37 Viet. c. 52]; Prison Officers 
Superannuation (Ireland) [36 & 37 Vict. c. 51]; 
Highland Schools (eotinn). 16 & 37 Vict. 
c. 53]; Medical Act Amendment (University 
of London) [36 & 37 Vict. c. 55]; Treasury 
Chest Fund [36 & 37 Vict. c. 56]; Consoli- 
dated Fund, &c. (Permanent Charges Re- 
demption) [86 & 37 Viet. c. 57]; Military 
Manceuvres [36 & 37 Vict. c. 58]; Tramways 
Provisional Orders Confirmation [86 & 37 
Viet. c. excvii]; Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 3) 
36 & 37 Vict. c. excviii]; Local Government 

oard (Ireland) Provisional Order Confirma- 

tion (No. 2) [36 & 37 Vict. c. cxcix]. 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSIONERS 
—DENBIGH FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


EXPLANATION. 


Tur Marquess or RIPON said, that 
in compliance with a request from the 
Rector of Denbigh, he wished to correct 
a statement he made on a former even- 
ing with reference to the schools with 
which the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners had proposed to deal. It ap- 
peared that a deduction of some £17 a- 
year had been made by the Education 
Department from the Government grant 
to the elementary school because of the 
endowment. He must, however, say 
that he did not think that fact in any 
way affected the argument he addressed 
to their Lordships on the occasion to 
which he had just referred. 


' OFFICERS OF HER MAJESTY’S ARMY— 
ABOLITION OF PURCHASE. 
THE QUEEN’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


The Queen’s Answer to the Address 
of Monday last reported by the Lord 
Steward, as follows, viz. : 

“My Lorps, 

“T have received your Address, praying that 
a Royal Commission may be issued to inquire 
into the allegations of the officers of my army 
as to the grievances which they state that they 
suffer consequent upon the abolition of Pur- 
chase : 

“The terms of the pecuniary indemnity pro- 
vided by the Army Regulation Act for the 
officers of the Army upon the abolition of the 
system of Purchase were adopted by Parliament 
upona very full and long continued deliberation. 
I am advised that to refer for consideration to 
Commissioners nominated by the Crown any 
allegations of grievance which involve the prin- 
ciple of the pecuniary settlement so deliberately 
incorporated in the Act would be a course not 
warranted by usage, and that it would be likely 
to be attended with serious inconvenience : 

“T have reason to believe that the provisions 
of the Act have been carried into effect in a 
liberal spirit by my government and by the 
Army Purchase Commissioners : 

“T have also directed that certain cases which 
have appeared to fall within the principle of the 
Statute, though they were not formally included 
in its words, should be submitted in the annual 
votes to the favourable consideration of Parlia- 
ment, by whom the votes for this purpose have 
been approved; and I will now direct that the 
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allegations contained in the memorials which 
have formed the subject of your Address shall 
be carefully examined by a Royal Commission 
in order to ascertain whether any of them fall 
within the principle of and may properly be 
dealt with by the same form of proceeding.” 


MARRIAGE OF H.R.H THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH. 
MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 


Message from The Queen—Delivered 
by the Earl Granville, and read by the 
Lord Chancellor, as follows: 

“Vicrorra R. 

“Her Majesty having agreed to a marriage 
proposed between His Royal Highness Alfred 
Ernest Albert Duke of Edinburgh, Earl of 
Kent, Earl of Ulster, Duke of Saxony, Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and Her Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duchess Marie Alexan- 
drovna, only daughter of His Majesty the 
Emperor of All the Russias, has thought fit to 
communicate it to the House of Lords: 


“The numerous proofs which the Queen has 
received from the House of Lords of their 
loyalty to the Throne, and of their attachment 
to Her person and family, leave Her Majesty no 
doubt-of their readiness to concur in enabling 
Her Majesty to make a further provision for His 
Royal Highness : V.R.” 

Ordered, That the said Message be 


taken into consideration Zo-morrow. 


EAST AFRICA—THE SLAVE TRADE. 
OBSERVATIONS. RESOLUTION. 


Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lords—In 
rising to make a few remarks upon the 
Notice I have given, I am in want— 
although not for a long time—of much 
indulgence from your Lordships. When 
I first brought the subject forward, more 
than 10 years ago, I could depend on 
the support of Lord Brougham, who, 
in the ordinary lapse of time, has passed 
away, and of a right rev. Friend, whose 
recent fate has suddenly withdrawn him 
from our body. To be deprived of such 
pre-eminent allies would be sufficient to 
weigh down the mind of any man, if it 
was not weighed down already. As re- 
gards the right rev. Prelate, I will not 
attempt to heighten the tributes which 
in this House have lately been devoted 
to him; still less to enter into rivalry 
with all the pulpits of the town, in which, 
a few hours ago, his qualities were 
handled. On a theme of this kind, 
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which comes home to me from many 

ial circumstances, except in those 
who may be leading an Opposition or a 
Government, it is scarcely prudent to 
betray our thoughts to a political As- 
sembly. But it is my duty to inform 
the House with the accuracy of a wit- 
ness, of the degree to which the lamented 
Prelate was a party to the Resolution I 
shall offer to them. Some weeks ago 
when he was invited to correct it, he 
approved of every phrase and every 
particle which it contains. He engaged 
to be here at 5 o’clock to-day in order 
to support it. He expressed a sanguine 
hope that it would be adopted by the 
Government, and determined to exert 
his influence upon the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for that result. It 
will hardly be denied therefore that, if 
sufficient argument is found to recom- 
mend it, to adopt the Resolution would 
be a homage to the memory which all 
desire to exalt. I know no shorter method 
of engaging the House to such a course 
than a reference to the case by which, in 
1860, your Lordships were induced to ad- 
dress the Crown, in order to restore our 
Consular authority in the Portuguese pos- 
sessions of East Africa, since, unfortu- 
nately, the same arguments which then 
prevailed continue to be relevant. I 
will not state them fully, as they were 
mixed up with international transactions 
and party struggles which ought not to 
be revived. It was contended by Lord 
Brougham, the right rev. Prelate, and 
myself, that Portugal had entered into 
treaties with Great Britain for the pre- 
vention of the slave trade on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa, that for years remon- 
strances, despatches, and anathemas 
had gone to Lisbon as regards their 
non-observance ; that at last it was re- 
solved to appoint a British agent on 
the spot who would be able to watch 
the colonial officers of Portugal, and 
keep them on the path Great Britain 
pertinaciously insisted on. We pointed 
out that during his residence the Vice- 
regal power at Mozambique was strenu- 
ously exerted against the slave trade, and 
that in one of its most insidious branches. 
When temporary difficulties occasioned 
his withdrawal it was essential, we 
maintained, that the function should not 
cease, its necessity having been placed 
beyond the reach of doubt, and its ‘ad- 
vantage having been triumphantly es- 
tablished. "We touched on the commer- 
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cial argument, and the lamented Prelate 
in particular insisted that unless your 
Consular authority enlightened them, 
darkness would always hang over those 
waters, under which no traffic could 
grow up, except the traffic he was in the 
habit of denouncing. We were not so 
rash as to deny that the French Govern- 
ment, who at that time were engaged in 
transporting negroes to Réunion, viewed 
the British agency as something of an 
adverse force ; but we denied that sucha 
fact was a sufficient ground for its ex- 
tinction, or that the French alliance, if 
it tended to retard our policy against 
the slave trade, would any longer be es- 
teemed among the people of this coun- 
try. Your Lordships were not determined 
by what fell from us alone. The noble 
Earl the Secretary of State, the noble 
Duke who at that time presided at the 
Admiralty, the noble Earl who now 
directs the Colonies, came forward to 
oppose us, and said whatever could be 
said against the Motion. The majority 
in our favour included several adherents 
of the Government, and the opinion of 
the public out-of-doors decidedly sup- 
ported it. I shall, therefore, ask the 
House what new considerations have 
been evolved by time in support of our 
former case, which time has.not sub- 
stantially affected? The first is, that 
Sir Bartle Frere, in a despatch of the 
blue book, confirms all we had advanced, 
and urges the re-appointment we de- 
manded. The nextis, that during 10 years 
Great Britain has been accountable for 
the lamentable traffic she was on the verge 
of utterly annihilating ; and which would 
not now exist if the voice of this House, 


instead of being neglected, had been 


listened to. Popular attention is more 
directed to the subject than it used to 
be; a considerable body in connection 
with the Anti-Slavery Society have 
instructed me to urge it on the Govern- 
ment, and there is not the slightest 
pretext for inaction. Events have taken 
place by which the Sovereignty of Por- 
tugal has been a good deal undermined 
upon that coast. Events are not im- 
probable in which the want of British 
agency from Cape Delgado to Delagoa 
Bay would be remarkably disastrous to 
our objects. It is useless to arrest the 
slave trade from Zanzibar, as we hope 
to do, while it is flourishing—and on 
this point Captain Sullivan and Captain 
OColomb, two naval officers, have given 
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recent evidence—for 900 miles to the 
south of that dominion. My Lords, 
society is under a delusion if it imagines 
that to check the slave trade from Zan- 
zibar is to deliver Eastern Africa from 
its oppression. If it is to leave that 
coast, it is more desirable that its guilt 
should fall upon an Arabian than on an 
European Power—that it should proceed 
at a considerable distance from, than in 
close proximity to our colony of Natal. 
Last of all the Treaty with Zanzibar, 
which has been just negotiated, cannot 
be expected to have much practical effect 
if the Sultan is aware that from the con- 
terminous dependency of Portugal slave 
trade is going on unwatched and unre- 
sisted. This view is strengthened by 
referring to the mission of Sir Bartle 
Frere, of which as yet I have said no- 
thing. You Lordships well know that 
since the return of Sir Bartle Frere, a 
Treaty has been obtained which the 
Sultan would not grant while he was 
present. How far it may be traced to 
the exertions of Sir Bartle, and how far 
to those of Dr. Kirk the resident, isa 
secret in the inner conscience of the 
Sultan. At first sight the conduct of 
the Sultan seems to be inexplicable. Ac- 
cording to an acute and eminent his- 
torian, referring to a potentate of Africa, 
Regia voluntates, quum vehementes, tum 
mobiles, scepe etiam tpsis advorse. ‘‘Thewill 
of Sovereigns is vehement as variable, 
and often clashes with itself.’’ It is pos- 
sible, however, that the Sultan may 
have been guided by a deeper train of 
thought than it is usual to ascribe to 
him. He may have seen that in the 
end the Treaty was inevitable and yet 
have resolved to inflict a deep humilia- 
tion on the Government which asked for 
it. As it was generally thought that 
France inspired his resistance, for many 
weeks he held up this country as having 
been deceived by an ally who wanted its 
support, and baffled by a State whom it 
had lately called into existence. At last 
he flung before the Consul what he had 
denied to the Ambassador and thus pro- 
claimed the inutility of the mission which 
had taken place while he disarmed the 
hostile preparations likely to succeed it. 
In dealing with a mind so resolute, so 
guarded and vindictive, we should not 
venture on a weak or an assailable posi- 
tion. But our position towards him will be 
of this character, solong asthe Portuguese 
possessions in his neighbourhood : are 


Lord Campbell 
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left without a British representative. It 
will be open always for the Sultan to 
remark, when he is taxed with an im- 
perfect execution of the Treaty—is there 
to be one law for the Mahometan and 
another for the Christian? Is slave trade 
only to be persecuted when joined to a 
faith which either sanctions or extenuates 
it? Tothe north of Cape Delgado shall it 
be rooted out, while to the south of that 
point it is allowed to flourish with im- 
punity? Isit to be denied to Zanzibar, 
while Portugal, whom Britain guards 
upon the map of Europe, is tacitly invited 
toengage init? My Lords, unless these 
questions had been easy to suggest and 
difficult to answer the Treaty would 
have been more rapidly negotiated ; and 
until their foundation disappears we 
have not any moral right to count on its 
observance. Well, my Lords, if the 
former case was accepted by the House 
as irresistible, if nothing has occurred 
to shake it, if late events have given it 
a basis of which it did not stand in need, 
there would be no excuse for a protracted 
statement upon my part. It will scarcely 
be contended that the Resolution is un- 
necessary after the long delay which 
has occurred and the mysterious re- 
luctance which has seemingly occa- 
sioned it. The only class of minds to 
which the Resolution ought to be ob- 
noxious, is the class of minds who 
question our policy in Africa, and who 
deny that European wealth ought to 
be made a stepping-stone to a contin- 
gent, a remote, as yet, at least, an un- 
attained civilization. No doubt that 
class of minds deserves to be respected. 
The idea which first sent our ships to 
either coast of Africa may be seen in 
many lights. Its origin is generally 
traced to 1815. At that time emerging 
from a struggle which aspired to the 
deliverance of Europe, the country was 
disposed to effort in another sphere, 
which to a colder or less excited age 
may wear the aspect of extravagance. 
To blockade the best part of a Con- 
tinent, to fertilize inhospitable deserts, 
to regenerate the lowest race of bonds- 
men and barbarians, to stop a traffic 
which had darkened the ocean for 1,000 
years, and which many States were 
interested in preserving, appeared to 
be a feasible exertion to those who had 
contended against the genius of Napo- 
leon, not only for the balance of power 
but the safety of their homes. The 
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project may have been too great for 
modern statesmanship to enter on. But 
the illustrious Duke who commands the 
Army of the Queen explained to us not 
long ago that public undertakings which 
ought not to be begun, are not on that 
account to be unfinished or abandoned ; 
the more when a considerable outlay 
has already been devoted to them, from 
which you are entitled to some return, 
although it might have been more cau- 
tiously or morejudiciously invested. Your 
Lordships might be disposed to add that 
honour will sometimes demand the end, 
when prudence has not wholly sanctioned 
the commencement. Since its cost isinsig- 
nificant to neglectthis measure any longer 
would be rather a concession to fatigue 
than to economy. Fatigue, however 
subtle and imperious its action upon 
men, is not so easily permitted to com- 
munities. From their perpetually re- 
newing elements they are less exposed to 
age and to exhaustion; to the corroding 
indolence and deadly lassitude by which 
individual efforts are too frequently re- 
strained. For them it is more practic- 
able to revive the warmth of an original 
design amidst the languor, scepticism, 
and disgust, by which its final execution 
is inevitably thwarted. For it should 
not be forgotten that when our Consular 
authority in the Portuguese possessions 
is revived, no further steps on this ex- 
tensive subject will be called for. The 
naval power will adapt itself to the want 
the Consular authority discovers, and be 
directed by the knowledge it acquires. 
The Treaty with Zanzibar will have an 
outwork to protect it. The triumph we 
have gained upon the Western Coast 
will be unquestioned unless, the market 
of Brazil or Cuba should unhappily re- 
vive. Your steamers will plough the 
waves from Aden to the Cape, although 
not at so grand a cost as that designed 
by the Treasury. A long and what ap- 
peared a hopeless labour will be crowned 
at last. Great Britain will have gained 
a laurel which time can hardly strip 
away; and on Africa, so far as it is 
connected with the slave trade, the ear 
of Parliament will enjoy a long, a 
well-deserved, an often coveted repose— 
to which, that I may hasten to contri- 
bute, I move, without another obser- 
vation, the Resolution of which I have 
given Notice. 
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Moved to resolve, That in the opinion of this 
House late proceedings and events in East 
Africa render it desirable that the consular 
authority of Great Britain in the Portuguese 
dominion from Cape Delgado to Delagoa Bay 
should now be re-established. — (Zhe Lord 
Campbell.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that when 
last he had occasion to make a statement 
to their Lordships’ House on the subject 
of the Mission of Sir Bartle Frere, he 
stated that the Mission had been a com- 
plete success except on one important 
point. He had succeeded in renewing 
our Treaties with the principal Chiefs 
on the Persian Gulf, and had concluded 
one with the Imaum of Muscat, and 
another with other influential Princes; 
but he failed in completing a Treaty 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar. With that 
potentate Dr. Kirk has since concluded 
a Treaty. Sir Bartle Frere, in visit- 
ing numerous places, had collected a 
fund of most valuable information for 
Her Majesty’s Government. By his 
investigations he had been able to con- 
firm much that was already known here, 
and also to inform the Government of 
additional facts. He had communicated 
many things and made many suggestions 
in reference to creeks, to interpreters, 
and to Consular agents in the Portuguese 
settlements and elsewhere, and, gene- 
rally, as to the best means of putting an 
end to the capture of slaves. To all this 
Her Majesty’s Government were giving 
their most anxious consideration. But 
it was not a subject that could be dealt 
with by one Department only —the 
Foreign Office, the Indian Office, and 
the Treasury were all acting in the same 
spirit, and were all considering what 
ought to be done. At the beginning of 
the Session Lord Derby gave the Go- 
vernment a prudent advice—that they 
should. not be led away by the philan- 
thropic object in view so far as to incur 
unlimited difficulty and expense. The 
Government would keep that warning 
in mind, while at the same time they 
would do whatever might be necessary 
to deal efficiently with this horrible 
traffic on the East Coast of Africa. But 
clearly this was a matter which would 
require a little time, in order that the 
Government might come to a determi- 
nation, after consideration, how to carry 
out their intentions in the most efficient 
and the best way. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the noble Lord 
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would not think it necessary to press his 
Motion. 

Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY 
joined in the suggestion that the noble 
Lord should not press his Motion to a 
division. All must admit that the 
Foreign Office had not departed from 
the position of English statesmen—that 
this slave trade ought to be put an end 
to. The conduct of the noble Earl ‘at 
the head of the Foreign Office in con- 
ducting these negotiations had been 
marked by conciliation and kindness. 
Having been successful in reference to 
one of the outlets of the slave traffic on 
the Eastern Coast of Africa, they had 
every reason to believe that proper pre- 
cautions would be taken for preventing 
a continuance of it through other outlets. 
He believed that they had better leave 
the matter in the hands of the Govern- 
ment; because if they came to any de- 
cision in that House upon the subject it 
would attract unnecessary attention in 
foreign countries, and would tend rather 
to defeat the object which the noble Lord 
sought to accomplish. The difficulty lay 
rather with foreign nations than with 
our own, and he thought that the best 
way would be to take the assurance 
which had been given, and resign them- 
selves to the action of the Government. 

Lorp CAMPBELL, in reply, said, 
that he was quite unable to concur in 
the proposition of the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State that this measure 
might be fairly left to the discretion of 
the Foreign Office. If that was so, 
why, for ten years and upwards, had it 
been neglected without a shadow of 
defence? If it could be so left, why, 
when Sir Bartle Frere went out to 
Zanzibar, was the vacancy in the Portu- 
guese Possessions suffered to remain, 
although demonstrably calculated to 
weaken his appeals, and even paralyze 
his Mission? In spite of a remonstrance 
from the House of Lords, in spite of 
new and pressing reasons for obeying 
that remonstrance, the measure had been 
year after year withheld, and they were 
now asked to confide in the despatch of 
the authority which had so pertinaciously 
withheld it. The case for interference 


from their Lordships could not be re- 
sisted; but if the noble Earl and the 
noble Marquess had united to prevent it 
he should divide the House in vain. He 
should also give the House the unworthy 
and undignified appearance of reversing 
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the decision at which they had arrived 
so long ago, when stronger grounds 
than ever for maintaining it existed. He 
would therefore withdraw the Motion. 
But the public out-of-doors would see 
that the responsibility of its withdrawal 
did not rest with him, but with the noble 
Earl and the noble Marquess who pre- 
vented its adoption. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Commission, 1870. 


STANDARDS COMMISSION, 1870— 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Lorp COLCHESTER rose to call 
attention to the Report of the Standards 
Commission, 1870, relative to inspection 
of weights and measures, and asked, 
Whether any legislation on the subject 
was contemplated? The Standards Com- 
mission, of which he had had the honour 
to be a Member, had inquired very care- 
fully into the subject. They reported 
that in various parts of England the 
weights and measures differed very 
much, and the system was so defective 
that weights and measures were in many 
places false. In some parts of the coun- 
try the inspection appeared to be satis- 
factorily carried out, in some it was 
indifferent, and in some it was altogether 
unsatisfactory. In small shops parti- 
cularly, articles sold by weight were often 
found deficient. It was not to be sup- 
posed that the manufacturers of scales 
and weights were to blame for the frauds 
committed on the public; but he had 
heard of acase where an order was given 
for scales and weights for Australia, which 
were expressly directed to be false. In 
this case the order was indignantly de- 
clined, but it was plainly the intention of 
the parties giving that order to cheat 
the purchasers. He thought it objec- 
tionable that the Inspectors of Weights 
and Measures in small towns should be 
appointed by the town councils; because 
many of the members of those town 
councils were small shopkeepers, with 
whom they would, in the transactions of 
their business, have intercourse. The 
Commission reported so long back as 
1870, and the subject had not been 
touched since. There might be some 
practical difficulties in the way; but he 
thought their Lordships and the country 
should have-some information as to 
whether the Government meant to intro- 
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duce any important changes, and that 
such changes, if contemplated, would 
not be much longer delayed. True, the 
question was not an exciting one ; but it 
was an important one, nevertheless, be- 
cause it had direct relation to the sup- 
pression of dishonest practices, and af- 
fected in no small degree the welfare 
of the poor. 

Eart COWPER admitted that the 
question introduced by the noble Lord 
was an important one. The Government 
were alive to its importance and the sug- 
gestions of the Standards Commission 
were receiving their careful considera- 
tion; but, owing to the great pressure 
of legislative business, they had not yet 
been able to completely frame a measure 
on the subject. He agreed that the pre- 
sent system of inspection was most 
irregular and unsatisfactory, and that 
there was great need of some central 
control over the Inspectors, and he 
thought that that general supervision 
might be properly committed to the 
Board of Trade. He hoped that next 
Session a Bill on this subject now under 
the consideration of the Board of Trade 
and partly prepared would be introduced. 


ACHIN. 
ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
called the attention of the House to the 
affairs of Achin, and to move an Address 
to Her Majesty for a Copy of the Cor- 
respondence relating to the abrogation 
of the Treaty of 1824. The noble Lord 
said that a Convention was signed at the 
Hague on the 2nd November, 1871, 
and ratified February, 1872, between 
Her Majesty and the King of the Nether- 
lands for the settlement of their relations 
in the Island of Sumatra. That Con- 
vention was presented to Parliament in 
1872; but it did not appear to have at- 
tracted any attention till this year, when 
its effects made themselves felt. The 
Convention abrogated that part of the 
Treaty of 1824 between Great Britain 
and the Netherlands which prevented 
the Dutch extending their dominion in 
Sumatra north of the Line. No cause 
had been shown for signing this Conven- 
tion. Its effects had been most injurious 
to British interests; and the interests of 
this country in the Indian Ocean and 
Straits of Malacca, which should have 
been carefully watched over by the Go- 
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vernment, had been sacrificed to that 
department of the Colonial Office which 
looked after the West Coast of Africa, 
and which, in its anxiety to include the 
whole of that Coast within its jurisdic- 
tion, had saddled us with an Ashantee 
War, besides the other injurious effects 
to which he now wished to call the at- 
tention of their Lordships. The Treaty 
of 1824, which had subsisted for almost 
50 years, had become part of the public 
law of the countries adjoining the 
Malacca Straits, as much so as the Treaty 
of Vienna was the public law of Europe; 
and Her Majesty’s Government was not 
justified in abrogating it without regard 
to the interests and obligations which 
had grown up under it. Under this 
Treaty Her Majesty’s subjects. carried 
on trade with Bender Achin, and other 
et of Sumatra, and the population of 

umatra had friendly relations with the 
British Straits Settlements, and trusted 
to the Treaty of 1824. This had been 
abrogated without any necessity even on 
the part of the Dutch, who had no grounds 
for quarrel with Achin, which had done 
them no injury. The Dutch had attacked 
Achin, and failed. There were grounds 
for hoping that they would not renew 


| the attack, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment might use their utmost endea- 
vours to engage them not to renew it; 
for should it be renewed, and be suc- 
cessful, the fall of Achin would be ruinous 
to our prestige throughout Southern Asia, 
and the utmost dissatisfaction would be 
felt, not only by Her Majesty’s Euro- 
pean and Malay subjects in the Straits 
Settlements, but also by all the Malays 
in the Malay Peninsula, whose goodwill 
was very important to us. It was not 
only the prestige of this country, but 
also its commercial interests, that had 
been injured by this new Convention ; 
for if the Dutch should carry out their 
designs of last spring the whole of the 
pepper trade of Penang would be lost. 
The Dutch system in Java, besides being 
one most opposed to freedom of trade, 
differed so little from slavery—for the 
Dutch called it unpaid labour—that it 
did not appear why Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should have been desirous to 
promote its extension to the whole of the 
north of Sumatra, or why they did not 
make the necessary reservations on be- 
half of Achin, which State was entitled 
to expect that we should not forget its 
ancient independence, and a history 
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which at some periods had been bril- 
liant ;—for Achin was an independent 
State at the time when Holland was 
a Spanish province. After that time 
Achin exercised a great influence in 
the Malacca Straits, and sent out large | 
fleets, which frequently engaged the 
Portuguese fleets victoriously. Rather 
more than 300 years ago Achin put 
itself under the protection of the Otto- 
man Porte, and the heavy guns which 
Sultan Selim sent as presents to the King 
of Achin were still to be seen at Pidir 
and Pasé. This fact was mentioned in 
a Dutch history of the East Indian Is- 
lands by Mr. Temminck. It was now 
for the fourth time that Achin had 
sought the protection of the Ottoman 
Porte. It might be asked why the Dutch 
had attacked the independence of a free 
State which had done them no harm, 
and this at a time when they had not 
yet recovered from the fears which they 
had good reason to entertain for their 
own independence after the late French 
war—for it was well known that a party 
in Germany aimed at absorbing Holland 
and acquiring the Dutch colonies, and a 
still larger portion of the Germans had 
been persuaded into the false belief 
that the Dutch would be not unwilling 
to be united or annexed to Germany. 
Under these circumstances, it was not 
a matter for surprise that a Dutch 
General should have been despatched 
to renew the attack upon Achin, under 
the auspices and with the eneourage- 
ment of the German Minister at the 
Hague. But this policy was equally 
shortsighted on the part of Holland and 
Germany; on the part of Holland, be- 
cause this aggressive policy must dimi- 
nish the sympathies which would other- 
wise be felt for that country if its inde- 
pendence was menaced ; and on the part 
of Germany, because if German hopes 
should ever be realized, and should Ger- 
many acquire Holland and a claim to 
the Dutch colonies—and Germany had 
as much and as little right to annex 
Holland as Holland had to attack and 
annex Achin —the recognition of that 
claim by England would be far more 
doubtful if Sumatra were included with 
Java. In such a contingency the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government was 
already marked out by what took place 
when Holland fell into the hands of 
France at the beginning of the century ; 
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Great Britain should acquiesce in the 
transfer of Java to other masters, ‘if 
would be impossible for England to suffer 
Achin to pass into the hands of a stron 
military Power. For, as Admiral Sherard 
Osborn had recently pointed out, Achin 
was a station of extreme importance in 
maritime strategy; it commanded not 
only the Straits of Malacca and the China 
trade, but also the approaches to Ran- 
goon and British Burmah. It was true 
that the new Convention gave to British 
subjects the right to trade with Indra- 
pura, and with other Sumatran States 
that might become dependent on the 
Dutch Government; but it made a dis- 
tinction between Her Majesty’s Euro- 
pean and Asiatic subjects, placing the 
latter under the exceptional and harsh 
Dutch legislation, and, as this trade was 
carried on by Her Majesty’s Asiatic sub- 
jects, it would be much discouraged. 
But it was not only the policy of this 
Article which was bad—its legality also 
was doubtful ; for after the words of Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation on assuming the 
government of India, it was not open to 
Her Majesty’s Government to contract 
to make distinctions between Her Ma- 
jesty’s British and Indian subjects, and 
the treatment to which they might be 
subjected and the amount of protection 
to be afforded them. The words of the 
Proclamation were— 

“We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of 
our Indian Territories by the same obligations 
of duty which bind us to all our other sub- 
jects, and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, We shall faithfully and con- 
scientiously fulfil.’’ 

And, again, Her Majesty declared her 
will and pleasure—‘ That all shall alike 
enjoy the equal and impartial protection 
of the law.” There was a case of @ 
similar nature, that of the Free Blacks; 
the State of South Carolina had passed 
a law providing for the imprisonment of 
all negroes who might come to that State, 
and who were not slaves, for fear of 
their communicating ideas of freedom to 
the slaves. Under this law coloured 
sailors from the Bermudas and Bahama 
Islands on arriving in British ships at 
Charleston were clapped into prison. 
Lord Palmerston, however, never ac- 
cepted that state of things, and pro- 
tested against the validity of a law 
passed by one of the States in opposi- 
tion to the rights of all British subjects 
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States. There was one Article in this 
Convention which would have been per- 
fect had it only been reciprocal, instead 
of being only in favour of the Dutch. 
The 4th Article provided that the Con- 
yention should remain without effect until 
it had received the approval of the States 
General :—and it was to be regretted 
that there was not a similar reservation 
in respect of the sanction of the British 
Parliament. In moving for the Corre- 
spondence relative to this Convention, 
he did not ask for any Correspondence 
with regard to the benefits to be ob- 
tained by bringing all the Gold Coast 
under British dominion and our troops 
into conflict with the Ashantees; but he 
asked for any Papers which would show 
on what grounds or by whose advice 
the Government sanctioned the abro- 
gation of the Treaty of 1824, and the 
sacrifice of its valuable provisions with- 
out any necessity, advantage, or equi- 
valent. 

Moved, “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Copy of the Corre- 
spondence relating to the abrogation of the 
Treaty of 1824." — (The Lord Stanley of 
Alderley.) 


Eart GRANVILLE was understood 
to say that he had followed the policy 
commenced by the Earl of Clarendon, 
and pursued by the Earl of Derby, in 
regard to this question. He had been 
unable to follow his noble Friend’s 
speech with perfect clearness, but he 
would answer it in the best way he could, 
The Treaty of 1824 failed to prevent 
the gradual annexation of the island by 
the Dutch. Under it England ceded to 
Holland all her possessions in Sumatra, 
and engaged to form no British settle- 
ment and conclude no treaty with any 
native Power there. This concession 
was made, in part requital for the ces- 
sion of Malacca to England, and the 
withdrawal of Dutch objections to the 
British occupation of Singapore. Secu- 
rity against Dutch encroachments inju- 
rious to British trade was thought to be 
given by the Article which bound either 
party not to conclude treaties with native 
Powers detrimental to the other. But 
the Dutch annexed the territories of 
those Powers, and thus put their ports 
outside the Treaty by making them 
Dutch territory. The British Govern- 
ment protested in vain; and the Dutch 
continued their encroachments till in 
1858 the whole of the East Coast which 
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faces our Straits Settlements was in their 
hands except the kingdom of Achin. 
The latest annexation was that of Siak, 
in taking which the Dutch took certain 
districts the sovereignty over which was 
disputed between Siak and Achin. But 
the Dutch were galled by our protests, 
though, they neglected them ; and when 
it became obvious that the Treaty of 
1824 afforded no protection to our trade 
with Sumatra, we resolved to change our 
policy and endeavour to obtain that pro- 
tection in exchange for our power of 
protesting. This is the principle of our 
conduct in the negotiations which have 
been pursued for the last 10 years and 
have now been brought to a successful 
issue. The Dutch have agreed to place 
British trade on an equality with Dutch 
trade in all the ports of Siak, and in any 
districts of Sumatra that may hereafter 
be annexed by them; and we in return 
have simply abandoned our right of pro- 
test against encroachments, past and 
future. In other words, we ‘allow the 
Dutch to civilize Sumatra if they can, 
we ourselves being absolutely precluded 
from doing so; and we have gained sub- 
stantial concessions in favour of British 
trade, which we could not have gained 
but for the growing liberal feeling in 
Holland. The supposition that we made 
a sacrifice in Sumatra in order to gain 
territory on the Gold Coast is exactly the 
reverse of the fact; for by taking over 
the possessions of the Dutch in the Gold 
Coast we conferred a benefit on them; 
and by concluding the Sumatra Treaty 
they have conferred a substantial benefit 
on us, since we have gained solid ad- 
vantages whilst losing nothing. Nor 
is there any ground for the idea that 
we have treated Achin badly. In 
1819, we formed, by Treaty, a defen- 
sive alliance with Achin, accompanied 
by an engagement that she should ex- 
clude the subjects of all Powers except 
England from a fixed residence in her 
dominions, and should not conclude a 
Treaty with any foreign Power without 
our consent. When, in 1824, we under- 
took to withdraw altogether from Suma- 
tra, this Treaty became impossible ; and 
it was consequently agreed that it should 
be modified into a simple arrangement 
for the hospitable reception of British 
subjects and vessels in the port of Achin. 
The modification was made, not by @ 
formal deed, but by practice which, for 
half-a-century, has been fully under- 
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stood both by England and by Achin. 
England has never claimed the exclusion 
of all Europeans except arma from 
Achin. But, if our repudiation of the 
Treaty of 1819 has been negative, that of 
Achin has unquestionably been positive ; 
for, in 1857, she ratified a Treaty of peace, 
friendship, and commerce with Holland. 
placing her in the position of the most 
favoured nation. If the Treaty of 1819 
had been in force, this Treaty of 1857 
would have been a direct breach of faith 
towards Great Britain; but we never 
made such an objection, knowing that 
the Sultan was perfectly justified in con- 
sidering himself freed from his obliga- 
tions. If, however, he is relieved, Eng- 
land is also relieved. The only engage- 
ment now in existence between the two 
countries is that which has, in practice, 
been always observed by Achin, that 
British vessels and subjects should be 
hospitably received in her ports. He 
really thought that the Government of 
this country had made a very good 
bargain in carrying out their new policy. 
The Treaty of 1824 had proved to be 
wholly impracticable, and he considered 
that his noble Friend had made out 
no case showing that British interests 
would be injured by the course which 
the Government had pursued. 


Motion agreed to. 


PUNJAUB, &c.—MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
moved for a 


Return of the services in the field of the army 
on the Punjaub frontier from 1849 to 1863 for 
which medals were granted; showing the 
strength of the force employed, the name of 
the officer who commanded, the number of 
casualties, upon each occasion separately : And 
for, 

Similar Return respecting the Bazotee Expe- 
dition of February 1869; and to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India, why the provisions of 
the Warrant of 1863, granting medals for fron- 
tier services, were not extended to the forces of 
which the last-named expedition was composed ? 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL had no ob- 
jection whatever to lay the Papers asked 
for upon the Table, although his noble 
Friend had inadvertently misnamed one 
of the documents. There was no ‘‘ War- 
rant’’ of 1863, but a mere “ General 
Order,” providing that medals should be 
given to the soldiers engaged in the 
various expeditions between 1849 and 
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18638. His noble Friend asked why 
similar medals were not granted to the 
forces employed in the Bazotee Expedi- 
tion? That Question was capable of a 
very simple answer. Medals were only 

iven upon the recommendation of the 
Goveiieat of India, who were the 
proper judges of the military merit dis- 
played by the troops employed in that 
country, and as a rule, the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Government were 
never set aside by the Home Govern- 
ment. While, however, he had no ob- 
jection to lay the Returns before the 
House, he must say that it was setting 
a bad precedent. Parliamentary agita- 
tion with respect to claims of this nature 
was a thing to be avoided. Public'dis- 
cussion of the merits of particular in- 
dividuals and the services they had per- 
formed was calculated to weaken the 
discipline of the Army. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that in taking the course he had 
done he was not without precedent. A 
similar request had on one occasion 
been preferred by the late Duke of 
Richmond. 


Motion agreed to. 


LAW AGENTS SCOTLAND BILL. 
COMMONS REASONS CONSIDERED. 


Commons Reasons for disagreeing to 
certain of the Amendments made by the 
Lords (according to Order) considered. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved, 
not to insist upon the Amendments 
made by their Lordships. 

Lorp COLONSAY regretted that his 
Amendments respecting the Writers to 
the Signet were not assented to by the 
House of Commons. He was sorry that 
a society which had shown such a good 
example of how legal business should 
be conducted, and which was calculated 
to produce such a good effect upon other 
societies connected with the practice of 
the law, should have been treated in 
such a harsh manner. Yet he did not 
at this period of the Session, and under 
the existing circumstances, wish to insist 
upon dividing the House respecting the 
matter. 


Motion agreed to ; Lords’ Amendments 
to which the Commons have disagreed 
not insisted on, 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Moved, That for the remainder of the 
Session the Bill or Bills which are en- 
tered for consideration on the Minutes 
of the day shall have the same prece- 
dence which Bills have on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays.—( The Lord Redesdale.) 

Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 28th July, 1873. 


MINUTES. |—SerectCommirree— Third Report 
—East India Finance [No. 354]. 

SuppLy—considered in Committee--Crvm. SERVICE 
Estimates — SuPPLEMENTARY Estimates — 
Navy Estimates. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£26,470,716). 

Pustic Brrus—First Reading—Threshing Ma- 
chines * [270]. 

Second Reading—Expiring Laws Continuance * 
[261]; Telegraphs * [262]; Royal Naval Ar- 
tillery Volunteer Force * [264]; Four Courts 
Marshalsea teary * [265]; Sanitary Act 
(1866) Amendment (Ireland) * [266]. 

Committee — Report — Slave Trade (Consolida- 

tion) * 34h); Constabulary Force (Ireland) * 
257]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
No. 6) * [244]; Statuté Law Revision * [240]; 
ublic Health Act (1872) Amendment * tse 

idered as ded— Third Reading — Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts Amendment * [253], and 
passed. 

Third Reading—Endowed Schools Act (1869 
Amendment * [207]; Crown Private Estates 

222]; Defence Acts Amendment* [255]; 
blic Schools (Eton College Property) * 
[251]; Conspiracy Law Amendment * [263], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn — Juries* [35]; Local Rates and 
Taxes (Scotland) * bse Entailed and Set- 
tled Estates (Scotland) * [130]; Spirituous 
Liquors (Scotland) * [247]; Vexatious Objec- 
tions (Borough gistration) * [37]; Kast 
India (Great Southern of India and Carnatic 
Railway Companies) * [258]. 


C 





TRELAND—FRANKFORD BENCH OF 
MAGISTRATES.—QUESTION. 


Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
-his attention has been called to a Re- 
turn presented to the House relative to 
the attendance of Magistrates at the 
Frankford Petit Sessions in the King’s 
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County, which states the attendance of 
Magistrates at such sessions during the 
six months embraced by the Return to 
be that of the paid official Magistrate 
(alone) on five occasions, and on the 
remaining eight Petit Session days to 
have been nihil; whether he is aware 
that the attention of the Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland has been called to such 
non-attendance ; and whether, failing 
the Lord Lieutenant of the County to 
recommend a gentleman of character, 
position, and intelligence resident in the 
neighbourhood who had expressed his 
willingness to attend the Frankford 
Bench, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
has declined to appoint this gentleman 
to the Commission of the Peace, on the 
sole ground that the local Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s statement that his predecessor 
had declined to include this gentleman 
in the Commission, afforded in his the 
Lord Chancellor’s judgment a valid ex- 
cuse for such refusal ; and, further to 
ask, what course the Government means 
to adopt to prevent a denial of justice 
to persons resident in the large district 
in and about the town of Frankford ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that the attention of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland had been 
called to the non-attendance of the ma- 
gistrates at the Frankford petit sessions, 
in the King’s County. His Lordship 
had stated that he would take steps to 
communicate with the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county on the subject. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT— 
EXAMINATION IN MUSIC IN TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER asked 
the Vice President of the Privy Council, 
Whether Mr. Hullah’s Report on his 
examination in Music of the Students in 
Training Schools, for 1872, has not been 
in print since February last; and if he 
will inform the House why it has not 
been circulated among Members ; and, 
whether Mr. Hullah will not commence 
his examination for this year. in the en- 
suing month; and, if so, if the General 
Annual Report is not immediately to be 
circulated, the Vice President of the 
Council will provide that the separate 
Report of Mr. Hullah be immediately 
circulated, so as to enable those who are 
interested in the cause of popular music 
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to make such representations tq the 
Educational Department as may appear 
important ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he hoped that it would be possible in 
the ensuing year to make arrangements 
for circulating the General Report, in- 
cluding the examinations of the students 
in training schools earlier than was pos- 
sible this year. He did not think, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hullah’s Report on his 
examination in music could be issued 
separately. The fact of that Report 
having been in print since February last 
was no reason why the Department 
should publish it earlier than the other 
Reports, or that any different rule 
should be made in regard to it than ob- 
tained with other Reports. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHS—RETURN 
MESSAGES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
asked the Postmaster General, If he 
would consider the expediency of au- 
thorizing, for the benefit of the Revenue 
and of the public, the sender of a tele- 
gram to receive a reply not exceeding ten 
words on the payment of an additional 
sixpence ? 

Mr. MONSELL: I have made in- 
quiries, Sir, on the subject to which the 
Question of the hon. Member refers, and 
I am sorry to say that it would not be 
advisable to take the course indicated. 
The Department are put to exactly as 
much trouble in sending a reply, as in 
sending the original message ; and we 
do not believe the number of replies 
would be so much increased by the re- 
duction my hon. Friend proposes, as to 
justify us in making the change. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN AVA 
AND FRANCE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MACFIE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
Copy of the Commercial Treaty or Com- 
mission recently negotiated between the 
Courts of Ava and France ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
it was not usual to lay upon the Table 
of the House Treaties of Commerce con- 
cluded between countries other than our 
own. However, if the hon. Gentleman 
would move for a copy of the despatch 
of Lord Lyons relating to the treaty 
recently negotiated between the Courts 
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of Ava and France, there would be no 
objection to lay it on the Table. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—LIGHTING 
OF CELLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is intended by the autho- 
rities to adopt, at the large number of 
Metropolitan Police Stations, a mode of 
lighting the cells similar to that success- 
fully carried out in the six City stations 
of London ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, that for 
some months past arrangements had 
been in progress for lighting 38 cells in 
the interior district of the Metropolitan 
police district and 19 in the outer dis- 
trict, by the same mode as that adopted 
in the City police stations. The change 
would be extended to the stations in 
course of erection. 


ARMY — ADJUTANTS OF YEOMANRY 
REGIMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BROCKLEHURST asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the Reports of the Inspecting Officers 
of Yeomanry Cavalry, containing re- 
commendations relative to the necessity 
of increasing the pay of Adjutants of 
Yeomanry Regiments, have been. re- 
ceived; and, if so, whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to comply at 
an early date with those recommenda- 
tions ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, one of the 
Reports has been received, but not the 
other. The subject is one which re- 
quires and will receive careful con- 
sideration. 


ARMY—MEDICAL DEPARTMENT—THE 
MEDICAL WARRANT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. D. DALRYMPLE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether he 
has been able to give the attentive con- 
sideration he promised to the represen- 
tations made to him by the Parliamen- 
tary Bills Committee of the British 
Medical Association and other bodies 
on behalf of the Army Medical Officers 
affected by the recent Army Medical 
Warrant, and what the result of that 
consideration is ? ; 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the subject, 
which is one of much detail, has under- 
gone careful consideration in the De- 

















partment ; but I have not yet been able 
so far to consider it as to submit the re- 
sult to the Treasury, which is a neces- 
sary preliminary to the submission of 
any modifications of the Warrant for the 
sanction of the Queen. No time shall 
be lost in taking the necessary steps, and 
an answer shall be returned without any 
unnecessary delay. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS MEET- 
ING AT LEIGHTON BUZZARD— 
ALLEGED DISTURBANCE.—QUESTIONS. 


Coronet GILPIN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, in consequence of a question 
by the noble Lord the Member for Calne 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmarice) on Wednes- 
day last, relative to an alleged disturb- 
ance at Leighton Buzzard, county of 
Bedford, he has received any informa- 
tion on the subject; if so, whether he 
would be.good enough to state the pur- 
port of that information, especially as it 
affects the conduct of the police on the 
occasion ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, since the Question 
was put by the noble Lord I have re- 
ceived a Report from the Chief Con- 
stable. One of the allegations made by 
the noble Lord on the information he had 
received, was that a policeman had chal- 
lenged one of the speakers at this public 
meeting to fight. That and other state- 
ments were explicitly denied by the Chief 
Constable. I am further informed that 
the irritating language used by the 
speakers caused great excitement, and 
that the police experienced great diffi- 
culty in defending them from violence. 
Indeed, the safety of those gentlemen 
was due to the exertions of the police. 

Coronet GILPIN asked the noble 
Lord the Member for Calne, Whether 
he would state the authority on which 
his statement was based and on which 
he accused the Magistrates of conniving 
at illegality ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, in reply to the hon. and gallant 
Member, I wish to state that the evi- 
dence on which T based my Question was 
private information and newspaper ex- 
tracts. As regards the names of my 
private informants, while having every 
wish to oblige the hon. and gallant 
Member, I do not think that I am under 
any obligation to mention them. At 
the same time, as the evidence was of 
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an ex parte character, I, for that reason, 
purposely framed my Question so as not 
to imply any personal guarantee of the 
accuracy of the account sent to me, 
though I have no reason to doubt the 
veracity of my informants. I wish to 
add that I had been informed, and I 
now find correctly informed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had had his attention called to 
the occurrences at Leighton Buzzard, 
and I was consequently under the idea 
that he might be able to give the House 
some authentic information as the result 
of inquiry on his part. It was, I have 
no doubt, owing to an oversight that he 
stated he had no information. I only 
allude to that part of the question as a 
personal justification. With reference 
to the charge that I accused the magis- 
trates of conniving at illegality, I think 
the hon. and gallant Member will find 
if he looks at my Question, that I did 
not do so. WhatI said was, that that 
imputation was being disseminated in 
the country, and that it was desirable to 
take whatever steps were necessary to 
remove any apparent justification for it. 
I did not say I believed the imputation 
myself. I hope this explanation may be 
satisfactory to the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite. 
Mr. BRUCE said, that the Question 
was put down for Tuesday night. He 
came down when the House met, and 
was there until nearly three in the morn- 
ing. It was impossible to make inqui- 
ries, and he was unaware of any such 


‘communication having been made as had 


been referred to. It was possible that 
the Under Secretary had communicated 
the information ; but he (Mr. Bruce) had 
desired all the information to be sent to 
himself. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he was quite sure it was purely an 
oversight ; but he was astonished when 
the right hon. Gentleman said he had 
received no information. As a matter 
of fact, he held in his hand the answer 
of the Home Office, which was entirely 
at the right hon. Gentleman’s disposal. 


FORESHORES—ENCROACHMENTS AT 
TRURO.—QUESTION. 


Coronet HOGG asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the Report of 
Captain Graves on certain alleged en- 
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croachments on the shore of the river at 
Truro; and, whether such encroach- 
ments are in accordance with the order 
of the Board of Admiralty (made after 
the inspection and Report of Mr. Ren- 
dal, C.E.,-in 1841}, which laid down 
that— 

“No erection of any kind should thereafter 
be made on the shores of that part of the Truro 
river and harbour shown on that plan, without 
being first inclosed by wharf walls built in po- 
sition and direction as shown by red lines on 
that plan ?” d 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUE 
said, in reply, that he found on inquiry 
that the facts were as follows:—A firm 
of merchants at Truro having bought 
some foreshore from the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, submitted to the Board of Trade 
plans of works which they proposed to 
construct. The matter was referred to 
Captain Graves, the Inspector of the 
Coast Guard station, who reported upon 
it; and the Board acted upon his Re- 
port. With respect to the Admiralty 
Order of 1841, their jurisdiction had 
been transferred to the Board of Trade, 
who felt themselves at perfect liberty to 
alter a regulation made more than 30 
years ago, if upon careful inquiry, it 
should seem desirable to do so. He 
was, however, instructed that the pre- 
sent case was not affected by the red 
lines shown on the plan referred to, 
which did not reach up as high as the 
site of the new works in question. 


Army— 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING IN 
THE COLONIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PIM (for Mr. Mircnert Henry) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he can give the 
House any information as to the system 
of official Parliamentary Reporting 
which exists in some of our Colonies? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
Sir, there is a system of official report- 
ing in some, if not in all of our prin- 
cipal Colonies. I have seen specimens 
to-day, and the work appears to be ex- 
cellently done. Considering, however, 
the bulky volume which is required for 
the speeches delivered in Houses con- 
taining 70 or 80 Members, I confess that 
I should view with some apprehension 
the extension of the system to a Legisla- 
ture numbering more than 650. The 
temptation to lengthy speaking afforded 
by the certainty of full reports would, I 
fear, greatly protract our Sessions. If 
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War Office. 
the hon, Gentleman wishes for 
information from the principal Colonies 
as to their precise systems, I have no 
doubt that I shall be able to obtain it for 
him before the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment next year. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON — BOARD 
OF ASSESSORS—CLAIM FOR AVES 
ISLAND.—QUESTION. 


Viscount SANDON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Aves Island is or was one 
of the possessions of the British Crown; 
and, if so, for what reason the claim of 
Messrs. Hayman and Co. was not re- 
ferred to the Arbitration Commissioners? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, the right of 
Great Britain to the possession of Aves 
Island was disputed by Venezuela, and 
the question was allowed to drop after 
1856, without this country having aban- 
doned its claim. Messrs. Hayman’s 
claim was against the Government of 
Venezuela, who interfered to prevent 
them from exporting guano from the 
island. It amounted to £21,000, for 
which they received about £1,950. A 
similar claim of some United States’ 
citizens was afterwards settled more ad- 
vantageously, whereupon Messrs. Hay- 
man .transferred their claim from the 
Government of Venezuela to that of the 
United States; but. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were advised that there were 
no grounds for such a proceeding, and re- 
fused to present it to the Commissioners 
at Washington. They were supported 
in their opinion by Mr. Carlisle, our 
counsel to the Claims Commission, and 
by the Law Officers of the Crown. 


ARMY—WAR OFFICE—CHIEF CLERK, 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WATNEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is a fact 
that the Chief Clerk of the Military De- 
partment, whose A grmiay was struck 
out of the Army Estimates (which were 
in the hands of Members of the House 
of Commons in February last), has not 
yet been informed what provision has 
been made for him by way of superan- 
nuation; whether the Chief Clerk (Mr. 
Freeth), who has served nearly thirty- 
five years, retires voluntarily or in con- 
sequence of the abolition of his apeottte 
ment ; whether, as far back as the 4th. 
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of April last, His Royal Highness the 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
was pleased to recommend Mr. Freeth 
for full pay, or the highest rate of re- 
tirement to which his special services 
seemed to His Royal Highness justly to 
entitle him; and, whether such recom- 
mendation, together with Mr. Freeth’s 
appeals of the 22nd and 25th of Feb- 
ruary, and 8th of March, containing high 
testimonials from Generals Sir Richard 
Airey, Sir Charles Yorke, and Lieutenant 
Genera] Forster (under whom Mr. Freeth 
served) have been laid before the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury ; and, if 
so, with what result ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the question 
between the War Office and the Chief 
Clerk of the Military Department, 
has only now been finally settled 
between the Departments, and _there- 
fore, the final result has only now 
been communicated to Mr. Freeth. He 
retires not voluntarily, but in conse- 
quence of the abolition of his appoint- 
ment. The usual course has been taken 
—namely, that the recommendation of 
His Royal Highness has been laid by 
the Secretary of State before the Lords 
of the Treasury. The letters referred 
to in the Question were not given to me, 
except that of the 8th of March, on 
which the recommendation of His Royal 
Highness the Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief was made, which formed 
the substance of the official letter to the 
Treasury. The Lords of the Treasury 
have assigned to Mr. Freeth a retiring 
allowance of 40-60ths of his pay, being 
the highest amount they considered they 
had it in their power to give under the 
Superannuation Act. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER—GUIDE OVER 
LANCASTER SANDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. F. STANLEY asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther the report that the guide over 
the Lancaster Sands has been or is 
about to be dismissed is correct; and, if 
so, whether it is contemplated to abolish 
the office ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in consequence 
of charges brought against the guide 
over the Lancaster Sands, a public in- 

uiry was held, at my request, by the 
hairman of the Ulverstone Petty Ses- 
sions. As the result of that inquiry I 
found it necessary to dismiss the guide 
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as from Michaelmas next. But, so far 
from abolishing the office, I propose to 
put it on a much more satisfactory foot- 
ing. The justices have consented to 
appoint a committee who will supervise 
this officer, and I have every reason to 
hope that his duties will be more effec- 
tually performed. 


SPAIN—RECOGNITION OF THE 
CARLISTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Despatches forwarded by 
Her Majesty’s Representative at Madrid 
confirm the accounts received from other 
sources in Spain, that the Carlist cause 
is rapidly gaining ground in that Coun- 
try and that Don Carlos is advancing on 
Madrid; and, if such be the case, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 
pared to consider the propriety of re- 
cognizing the supporters of Don Carlos 
as belligerents ? . 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, the in- 
formation which can be obtained at 
Madrid respecting the operations of the 
Carlists is necessarily meagre; but from 
it and from the accounts in the public 
journals, it would seem that Carlist 
bands have over-run large districts in the 
north of Spain. Matters have not ar- 
rived at a state to call for a considera- 
tion of the question of the recognition 
of Carlist belligerent rights. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LOSS OF LIFE 
AT SEA—MR. PLIMSOLL AND THE 
BOARD OF TRADE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH (for Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore) asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he has yet had any Reply from the 
honourable Member for Derby to the 
inquiry addressed to him on the subject 
of the charges made by the honourable 
Member for Derby against the officers 
of the Board of Trade ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
What has happened, Sir, is this—On 
the 8th July I wrote to the hon. Mem- - 
ber for Derby calling upon him to fur- 
nish the names of the many officers of 
the. Board of Trade whom he charged 
with corruption and bribery, or else to 
withdraw the charge. On the 18th of 
July I received a note from the solicitors _ 
of the hon. Member for Derby, stating 
that he was absent from ill-health, and 
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that they had reserved the letter until 
he should be in a condition to have it 
submitted to him. I must add that a 
few days afterwards I saw a letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor of The Times by 
the hon. Member for Derby, in which 
he referred to a Question asked me in 
the House of Commons and my answer 
to it, and said it was necessary for him 
to take the advice of his solicitors and 
counsel before he answered my letter. 
The answer to my letter reached me on 
Saturday last, the 26th instant. It isa 
letter of considerable length, which will 
no doubt be made public without delay. 
It complains of the violent attack which, 
in the opinion of the hon. Member, I 
had made upon him by asking those 
questions; it alleges that the inquiry 


. into the evils of the merchant service is 


being steadily resisted by the Board of 
Trade—the inquiry before the Royal 
Commission ; it goes on to say— 

“Here let me say that a money bribe is not 
the only form of corruption. Underhanded 
social pressure may be scarcely less mischievous 
and no less powerful than a gift in bank 
notes.” , 


The letter then goes on to state three or 
four cases or classes of alleged miscon- 
duct by the Board of Trade which are 
most inaccurate and unfounded in point 
of fact and information, and which, if 
inquired into, would not afford any 
ground, in my opinion, for anything 
approaching to a charge of corruption. 
The letter then contains a passage which 
I am glad to read to the House. The 
writer says— 

“ Nevertheless, I have confidence in the in- 
dependence, zeal, and ability of the Royal Com- 
mission as a whole, and I trust that its labours 
will result in the accomplishment of the objects 
T have in view.” 


The letter ends by proposing to refer 
the conduct of the Board of Trade to a 
Committee of this House, to be ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Selection. 
‘What I have to say in answer to that is, 
that an inquiry into the conduct of the 
Board of Trade, if necessary, would be 


‘ most legitimate; but that is not the 


question I asked the hon. Member. My 
question was, who were the individuals 
among the officers of the Board of Trade 
whom he accused of corruption, and the 
charges against whom it was my duty to 
investigate. The result is, that the hon. 
Member has furnished me with no ma- 
terials whatever for investigation. He 
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has mentioned the name of no ; 
he has given no grounds of the slightest 
validity, even of a primd facte kind, to 
enable me to discover the unnamed and 
imaginary persons whom he charges 
with corruption. Under these .circum- 
stances I will not trust myself to cha- 
racterize the charges that have been 
made against a number of officials whose 
character I am bound to protect. I . 
shall leave it to the House and the pub- 
lic to judge of this case, because I hope 
the hon. Member will move for the Oor- 
respondence. 


NAVY—CHATHAM DOCKYARD—NEW 
RIVER WALL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. B. SMITH (for Mr. Cawter) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether it is true that a portion of the 
new river wall supporting the extension 
of Chatham Dockyard has fallen or 
seriously given way; and, if so, what 
length of wall has been so affected, and 
whether there is any reason to fear that 
other portions of the wall may give way 
in a similar manner; and, whether he 
can give any estimate of the probable 
cost of re-instating the wall? He also 
wished to know whether the Government 
have abandoned the intention of erecting 
the new factory, for which no definite 
designs have yet been submitted, nor any 
provision made in the Estimates ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
it was not true that a portion of the wall 
in question had given way, therefore no 
apprehension was entertained as to 
further portions giving way. The Go- 
vernment had not abandoned their in- 
tention of erecting the new factory. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 
Message from Her Majesty brought up, 


and read by Mr. Speaker (all the Mem- 
bers being uncovered), as follows :— 
VICTORIA R. 

Her Majesty having agreed to a Marriage pro- 
posed between His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest 
Albert, Duke of Edinburgh; Earl of Kent, Earl 
of Ulster, Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe Coburg 
and Gotha, and Her Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, only daughter of 
His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, has 
thought fit to communicate it to the House of 
Commons, . 
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The numerous. proofs: which the Queen has re- 
ceived from Her faithful Commons of their Loyalty 
to the Throne, and of their attachment to Her 
Person and Family, leaves Her Majesty no doubt 
of their readiness to enable Her Majesty to make a 
further provision for His Royal Highness. 

VR. 


Mr. BRUCE: In the absence of my 
right hon: Friend at the head of the 
Government, owing to indisposition, 
which I hope and believe is only a 
passing one, I have to make a Motion 
that this House will to-morrow, at Two 
of the Clock, resolve itself into Com- 
mittee to consider Her Majesty’s gra- 
cious Message; and I give Notice that 
my right hon. Friend will to-morrow, 
at the same time, move in Committee 
a Resolution on the subject. I have to 
express my extreme regret on account 
of the particular time this Message has 
been communicated, that I must throw 
myself on the courtesy of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South-west Lancashire (Mr. 
Cross), and to ask him to allow the 
Government to have precedence to-mor- 
row at 2 o’clock over the Motion of 
which he has given Notice, and for 


which the Government had promised 


the use of that hour. The Government 
are anxious to make arrangements the 
most convenient for my hon. Friend and 
the House, and they therefore prapose 
that his Motion shall immediately follow 
that of my right hon. Friend with refer- 
ence to Her Majesty’s Message. Sup- 
posing Supply is closed the Report will 
follow, and if it should be impossible 
to terminate the discussion at 7 o'clock, 
it will be resumed at 9 o’clock. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
making the Motion to which he had 
referred. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would not for one moment do anything 
to stop the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment in reference to the gracious Mes- 

‘sage which they had just received from 

the Queen. He was quite content 
that his Motion should come on after 
the Message was considered, on the 
understanding that if the debate was 
not concluded, it should be resumed 
at 9. 

Mr. MUNDELLA begged to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary that the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government distinctly 
and emphatically promised to give Tues- 
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day evening for the discussion of the 
Factory Acts Amendment Bill. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the promise of his 
right hon. Friend was carefully worded 
and was conditional. It was the inten- 
tion of the Government to fulfil the pro- 
mise as far as possible, and they pro- 
posed to make the Order for the resump- 
tion of the debate on the Bill of his 
hon. Friend the first Order for Wednes- 
day. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee thereupon Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—PRECEDENCE OF GO- 
VERNMENT ORDERS. 

Mr. BRUCE moved, that on Wednes- 
day next, and every succeeding Wednes- 
day, Government Orders of the Day do 
have precedence. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, that the result 
of the proceeding just taken by his right 
hon. Friend would be to prevent any 
private Member from bringing forward 
any subject. He would, therefore, ask 
the Secretary of State for War, whether, 
and when, he intends to nominate the 
Royal Commission on Officers’ grievances 
arising from the Abolition of Purchase ? 
He had been unable to give Notice of 
the Question; but after what had oc- 
curred ‘‘ elsewhere,” the right hon. 
Gentleman would, no doubt be prepared 
to answer it. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, an Answer 
to an Address from the other House of 
Parliament ought, in the first instance, 
to be communicated to that House. 
When that Answer had been given, he 
should be able to afford the hon. Gen- 
tleman any information he desired. 

Mrz. OSBORNE said, he would take 
the earliest opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to the subject. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Order for Committee read. 


Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I, Pusiic Works anp Burzprnas. 


(1.) £57,800, to complete the sum for 
New Courts of Justice and Offices. 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK 
wished to know from the First Com- 
missioner of Works, what progress had 
been made with regard to the erection 
of these buildings, and whether it was 
true, as reported, that the Government 
were going to proceed to the erection of 
a stone groined ceiling for the Central 
Hall—an erection which would require 
to be supported by heavy buttresses ? 

Mr. W. FOWLER asked what had 
been done with respect to the completion 
of the contract ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Government 
had accepted a tender not for the whole 
of the works for which tenders were 
originally asked, but for those works 
with certain deductions. Specifications 
in detail had been examined, and were 
now being completed. The plans had 
been brought to that stage when they 
could be annexed to the contract, and 
the matter now was in the hands of the 
solicitor to the Office of Works, and the 
solicitor to the contractors and the archi- 
tect. It was true that a stone groined 
ceiling was going to be erected in the 
Central Hall in accordance with the 
design of Mr. Street, and that it would 
have to be supported by buttresses which 
would take up considerable space. Pro- 
fessional opinions were very much di- 
vided on the subject, but it was intended 
to adhere to that design. Copies of the 
plans and drawings would be shown 
to any hon. Members or to the legal 
profession or others who had a right 
to see them, but it would not be pos- 
sible at present to exhibit them to the 
public. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked when 
the work would be proceeded with ? 

Mr. BOWRING wished to know with 
reference to the New Courts, whether 
it had been finally determined to use 
wood rather than tiles for the flooring ? 
In the case of the new National Gallery, 
the First Commissioner had unfortunately 
resolved to introduce wooden floorings 
throughout, in opposition to the views 
of the architect and the general feeling 
in favour of tiles. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
asked whether the contract for the build- 
ing of the New Courts would be within 
or something near the original estimate, 
and whether the extent of the buildings 
had been reduced in order to bring them 
within the original estimate of cost? He 
understood there had been a rise of 
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6 per cent on ordinary labour, and 10 
per cent on skilled labour. 

Mr. GOLDSMID expressed a hope 
that the contract would be signed as 
early as possible, so that there should 
be no further postponement. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it would be 
satisfactory to the members of his pro- 
fession to know that there was at lasta ° 
chance of the work being begun. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the build- 
ing would, like other buildings in this 
country, be constructed with a wooden 
flooring ; but due precautions would be 
taken against fire. Of course a contract 
could not be entered into without refer- 
ence to changes in the price of labour 
in the market. With regard to the ex- 
poesiinee, it would be more than had 

een sanctioned by Parliament. The 
estimate was £750,000; he was not ina 
position to state the exact amount of the 
excess, but it would be a considerable 
sum. That, however, would be a ques- 
tion between the Treasury and the House. 
If the policy under which these Courts 
of Justice were being built should be 
adhered to, application would be made 
to Parliament next Session to sanction 
an increase of expenditure, and to charge 
it upon the fund specially appropriated 
for the erection of = ins buildings. The 
present contract would be signed as soon 
as all the preliminary steps had been 
taken. 

Lorp ELCHO believed the question 
was not answered—namely, whether any 
alteration had been made in the contract 
to meet the increased price of provisions 
and the cost of labour. He would also 
ask whether, as in the case of the Natu- 
ral History Museum at South Kensing- 
ton, any changes would be made in the 
form of the building in consequence of 
the change in prices ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had already 
stated that the Government had accepted 
the tender for the works as specified by 
the architect, subject to certain deduc- 
tions he had proposed—which might be 
generally described as economies in the 
construction of the buildings, the gene- 
ral form of the building remaining the 
same. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £207,445, to complete the sum 
for Consular Establishments Abroad, &e. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in accord- 
ance with Notice, called attention to the 
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Report of the Committee on Consular 
Services which was laid on the Table 
last Session, and enquired whether it 
had been considered by the Foreign 
Office as a whole and in detail, and 
whether the opinion of the Secretary of 
State and of the proper officers of the 
Department had been placed on record 
' pespecting it? This might seem a super- 
fluous inquiry, but the fact was that 
the Committee, having occasion to refer 
to the Reports of two previous Commit- 
tees, one of which—that of 1858—was 
of an elaborate and detailed character, 
stated that they were unable to say that 
those recommendations were ever taken 
in hand and examined. The Committee 
made two recommendations, one of them 
of a very stringent and urgent cha- 
racter. One of them was that a, classi- 
fication and organization of the Con- 
sular offices should be made and in- 
troduced tentatively only, so as to avoid 
the necessity of pensioning off a large 
number of officers capable of rendering 
considerable service to the country. The 
second recommendation was very im- 
portant, because it was in conflict with 
the recommendation of a previous Com- 
mittee. That Committee said that the 
unpaid Consular service was a thing to 
be discouraged ; but the last Committee 
thought that excellent service might be 
rendered by foreign merchants under- 
taking the duty of Consul and recouping 
themselves by means of fees, and they 
recommended that some clear distinction 
of title should be made between paid 
and unpaid Consuls. The service in 
China, Japan, and Siam was supplied 
by persons going out in their youth for 
the purpose of learning the language. 
Little change was recommended as to 
these establishments, but the Committee 
thought the expenses at Siam might be 
considerably reduced. Had the noble 
Lord become acquainted with a serious 
defalcation? £2,000 had been appro- 
priated by the acting Consul at Hankow 
who had left the country and not been 
heard of since? Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced by the Committee in reconcil- 
ing the claims made by the Consuls to 
increased salaries, owing to the increase 
of prices, with the necessary require- 
ments of the ‘public service; and he did 
not know that they would have been 
able to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion if they had not réceived valuable 
evidence froma gentleman in the Foreign 
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Office (Mr. Kennedy) who gave it as his 
opinion that all the necessary increase of 
salaries might be provided for by reduc- 
tions which he saw were feasible in the 
service as now constituted. This able 
and intelligent officer made a journey to 
the Levant, visiting many of the Consu- 
lates there, as to which there had been 
most difference of opinion in this House ; 
and from his statement the Committee 
gathered that a great deal too much 
tenacity had been shown by the Foreign 
Office in retaining the Consulships of the 
Levant. Some of these Consulships had 
recently been suppressed, and if the re- 
commendations which had been made 
were carried into effect, they would cause 
the suppression or reduction of several 
more. The same remark applied to the 
Consulates in Morocco. The noble Earl 
at the head of the Foreign Office had 
had the opportunity of reducing two or 
three, but still further reductions were 
necessary there. It was the opinion of 
the Committee that this gentleman, who 
had shown so much capacity, might be 
usefully employed by the Foreign Office 
in visiting other parts of the world, espe- 
cially the coasts of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, with a view to some more com- 
prehensive plan of reducing the Consular 
establishments. The North German and 
Americans, for example, had a more 
simple and cheaper organization than we 
had, by means of Consuls General who 
supervised a long stretch of coast, and 
officers subordinate to them carried on 
the detailed work at less expense. Then 
the evidence which had been given before 


| the Committee showed that the Consular 


Service in America was not in a satis- 
factory condition, and it also appeared 
that the Consuls were inadequately paid 
in several parts of the world. No doubt 
it was for the interest of the community 
that there should be proper Consular 
establishments throughout the world— 
Consuls had functions to perform of a 
legal and notarial character, which, as 
all agreed, should be paid for by the 
levy of fees as for services rendered to 
private individuals, and it was desirable 
that the discharge of their duties con- 
nected with shipping and the like should, 
as far as practicable, be paid in like man- 
ner by the persons resorting to them for 
such purposes, while the residue of their 
remuneration should be provided by Par- 
liament. It had been suggested that 
the last mentioned payments might be 
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commuted for a small tax on British 
shipping—an arrangement by which, if 
the shipping interest- consented to it, 
matters might be greatly simplified. 
Consuls were guided in the performance 
of their duties, in a great degree, by 
regulations issued by the Foreign Office 
and the Board of Trade, and the Com- 
mittee recommended that the regulations 
issued to them by the Board should be 
reconsidered. In conclusion, he asked 
whether the noble Lord the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs was 
prepared to make any statement to the 
Committee on that subject ? 

Mr. RYLANDS, as a Member of the 
Committee, thought the subject was one 
well deserving the attention of the 
House. There were many points in re- 
spect to which, if the views of the Select 
Committee had been carried out, con- 
siderable economies might have been 
effected. Some reduction in that matter 
had, indeed, been made by the Foreign 
Office, but last year the net decrease was 
only £37, because while there was a 
nominal reduction of £2,863, it was 
counterbalanced by other increased 
charges amounting to £2,826. The 
noble Lord the Under Secretary ought 
to state what the Government had done 
to give effect to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services. The Foreign Office very rarely 
carried out recommendations effecting 
economy, but appeared always happy to 
carry out those involving additional ex- 
penditure ; and in this case, considerable 
impression might be made on their Con- 
sular expenditure, if the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were carried out 
in a right spirit. One of these recom- 
mendations was the general appointment 
in the small trading centres of Vice 
Consuls in the persons of merchants, who 
would be glad to undertake the duty 
simply for the honorarium or fees they 
would receive. In many subordinate 
places respectable merchants would be 
glad of the distinction that would attach 
to holding the office of Consul or Vice 
Consul, and to discharge the duties for 
fees. Economy might be further effected 
in many places by the consolidation of 
the Diplomatic and Consular Services. 
In China, Japan, and parts of America, 
we had Representatives holding Diplo- 
matic as well as Consular offices; but in 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, 
and Lisbon, we had both Ministers and 
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Consuls. In these cases the Consular 
duties might very well be discharged 
by resident members of the Diplomatic 
Service. By consolidation something 
like £50,000 a-year might be saved. 
Unless something was done next year, 
he hoped the hon. Gentleman opposite 
the Member for North Hampshire would 
give them an opportunity of voting for 
the reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. OTWAY was not surprised that 
the hon. Gentleman opposite had called 
attention to the subject, seeing that so 
little result had followed the recom- 
mendations of the Committee to the ap- 
pointment of which Lord Clarendon as- 
sented, which examined LordsClarendon, 
Derby, and Malmesbury, and which in- 
vestigated the whole subject so tho- 
roughly. The evidence given was sifted 
with very great care, and after due con- 
sideration the Committee made their 
Report ; but hardly anything had been 
done in consequence of that Report :— 
the tendency of Departments was gene- 
rally to do nothing, if they could avoid 
the trouble. Having served on that 
Committee, he was satisfied that con- 
siderable economy might be effected by 
a consolidation of offices, and by taking 
advantage of the facilities afforded by 
railway and telegraphic communication, 
instead of keeping a great number of 
officials in inferior positions. It was 
incumbent on the Government itself to 
take some action in this matter, or else, 
when a similar question was raised again, 
the House would perhaps refuse to be 
satisfied with a Committee, when they 
could have no security that its Report 
would be attended to. The Report of 
the Committee in this case was one of a 
very moderate character, and its recom- 
mendations were calculated to improve 
the efficiency of the service and to re- 
duce the expenditure ; and if the noble 
Lord was not prepared to announce that 
its recommendations would be carried 
out during the present year, he trusted 
he would assure the House that they 
should receive early consideration. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, it might bea 
good thing in some instances to accept 
the services of merchants as Vice Con- 
suls; but it was bad policy to reduce 
the salaries of our Consuls at important 
stations in the East, because the im- 
pression produced was that a new Consul 
at a lower salary was an inferior man, 
whose decisions were entitled to pro- 
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rtionately less respect. Many of these 

onsuls required to have as much know- 
ledge of law as a County Court Judge 
in England ; they lived in climates fatal 
to the members of their families; they 
were in some instances so isolated as 
to be practically banished from civilized 
society. All this had to be borne in 
mind in fixing a salary, and in some 
cases injury had been done to British 
interests by unwisely lowering a salary, 
as the result was that less respect was 
paid to the official who accepted it, even 
though he was not inferior to his pre- 
decessor in ability. A difficulty in the way 
of consolidation of the offices of Minister 
and Consul was; that Ministers were 
changed oftener than Consuls, and some- 
times had conflicting duties, as in the 
case of the siege of Paris, when the 
Minister properly left, in order to main- 
tain his communications with the French 
Government and with his own, while 
the Consul remained in Paris, though 
he did not remain as long as he ought 
to have done. No doubt, in some in- 
stances, the offices would bear consolida- 
tion; but, as he had pointed out, dis- 
advantage would arise if it were too ex- 
tensively carried out. 

GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that so far from being in favour 
of closing the ports in China, he would 
strongly urge the extension of our com- 
mercial relations in that country by the 
establishment of Consuls or Vice Con- 
suls. There would be great difficulty 
in extending the trade there, if they 
once commenced closing the ports. It 
would be better to extend, rather than 
reduce them, and to free commerce by 
the removai of fees. In his opinion the 
salaries of Consuls ought to be paid 
entirely out of Imperial funds. 

Mr. F. STANLEY said, the Select 
Committee did not mean to recommend 
that ports should be. closed in China, 
but that the Foreign Office should not 
be deterred by any question of loss of 
prestige from closing ports which other- 
wise it would be undesirable to keep 
open. The Committee were also of opi- 
nion that in order to meet the claim 
put forward by the larger Consulates 
for additional pay and allowances, it 
would be necessary to cut off such 
smaller branches of the service as might 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. MAGNIAC concurred with the 
hon. Member for Warrington that there 
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ought to be a union of the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services. He wished to 
call attention to the case of the British 
Consul in Sicily, the trade of which 
island he considered was of immense 
importance to this country, and he 
thought that case ought to receive the 
attention of the Government. The Con- 
sul was a gentleman eminently qualified 
for the post. At Palermo he had 10 
Vice Consuls under him, with whom he 
was in constant communication, and he 
was incessantly called upon to discharge 
functions of the utmost importance to 
trade, and frequently, also, to the native 
population. That officer, he regretted 
to say, was left by the Government in 
the position of a mere trading Consul, 
who would be altogether incompetent to 
perform the duties fulfilled by the gen- 
tleman in question. He trusted that 
state of things would receive the atten- 
tion of the Government during the 
coming winter. He was informed that 
the irregularities which formerly occurred 
in the Consular Service in China had 
now entirely ceased. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped the Fereign 
Office would carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee. He 
could hardly agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warrington that a union of the 
Consular and Diplomatic Services could 
be carried out to any great extent. 
In some of the Chinese stations it might 
answer very well; but except in a few 
cases, it would be found to be totally 
unsuited to Europe and the West. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he could 
assure hon. Members that Lord Gran- 
ville had given the fullest and most im- 
partial consideration to the Report of 
the Select Committee, and in the spring 
of this year had addressed a letter to 
the Treasury on the subject. He could 
not read the whole of that long com- 
munication, as it was a departmental 
correspondence; but he would remind 
hon. Members that the Committee spoke 
in highly favourable terms of the way in 
which the Consuls performed their 
work. Although the Committee sat for 
two Sessions, and although any complaint 
on the part of our merchants would have 
received the careful attention of the 
Committee, yet no evidence was forth- 
coming to show that the commercial or 
mercantile world was dissatisfied with 
the Consular body. It appeared to 
him (Viscount Enfield), that if the 
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mercantile and commercial world had 
thought their interests were not suf- 
ficiently protected by the Consular Ser- 
vice, they would have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of proving it 
before the Committee. The Senaulibes 
testified to the economical administra- 
tion of the British Consular Service. 
There had been a net decrease of £3,000 
in the five years ending 1873-4, after 
allowing for the salaries of the Consu- 
lates in the Levant first placed on the 
Estimates in 1870-1. One of the most 
important recommendations was referred 
to in Paragraphs 1 to 20, where the 
Committee mention the classification of 
the Consular Service which they think 
might be carried out with great advan- 
tage. Lord Granville concurred gene- 
rally with that recommendation. It 
must, however, be a work of time, and 
the interests of the present Consular 
officers must be consulted. Lord Gran- 
ville thought that a classification might 
be made, by which juniors might pass 
through various grades by transfers 
and promotions. There might be three 


grades in the Consular Service, so that 
a gentleman entering in the first grade 
might pass into the second, and so on, 


and thus make it more of a service than 
it was at present. Paragraph 23 left it 
open to the Secretary of State to appoint 
persons otherwise on his own responsi- 
bility. It was not desirable that the 
service should be made strictly a close 
one, and lists were being prepared, and 
a classification carried out which would 
show how that important recommenda- 
tion could be applied. Paragraphs 24 
to 27 recommended a revision of Consu- 
lar ports in the Levant, and the adop- 
tion of the changes recommended by 
Mr. Kennedy. Many of these had been 
already acted upon, showing a saving of 
£500 a-year, and others, such as the 
Janina Consulate, would be shortly 
completed. Paragraph 28 recommended 
personal inspections of Consulates such 
as Mr. Kennedy carried out in the 
Levant. Had it not been for the labours 
of Mr. Kennedy in carrying out the 
Treaty of Commerce, this inquiry would 
before now have been completed. Mr. 
Kennedy had been in Paris as British 
Commissioner under the Treaty of No- 
vember 5, 1872, but he would now visit 
the Consulates in France, Holland, and 
Belgium ; Mr. Wylde had visited Spain, 
Portugal, and Morocco, and would visit 
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Italy in the autumn; and Mr. Victor 
Buckley would visit and report upon the 
Consulates in Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, the Baltic Provinces of Russia and 
North Germany. Inquiries were also 
being made into the accounts of the 
several Consular Church establishments 
to which grants of public money were 
made under the Act of 6 Geo. IV., e. 87. 
These grants still amounted to £9,000 
a-year, but might very likely be re- 
duced. Paragraph 32 hinted at a 
certain increase of expenditure in ex- 
pensive ports, more liberal outfits, cal- 
culations in allowing pensions for work 
done in unhealthy localities, more liberal 
leave of absence, &c. To carry out these 
views there must be complete harmony 
and agreement between the Treasury 
and the Foreign Office. A Committee 
of both Departments had been appointed 
to look carefully into all these matters. 
The Committee of the Treasury con- 
sisted of Mr. 8. Blackwood and the hon. 
Member for Whitby (Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone). The Committee of the Foreign 
Office consisted of Lord Tenterden and 


‘Mr. W. H. Wylde, of the Consular De- 


partment, assisted by Mr. Buckley. That 
Committee had already met. The Select 
Committee of that House, as regarded 
fees, suggested either a revision of fees 
or the substitution of a tonnage duty. 
British fees were very low in compari- 
son with those levied by other countries ; 
but if a tonnage duty were imposed, 
and if the notarial duties of Consuls 
were extended, the Consular Acts would 
require to be amended. The Committee 
next recommended that greater power 
should be given to Consuls to deal with 
refractory seamen. That could only be 
done by Consular Conventions with other 
countries, and Parliamentary legislation 
would be needed to record the recipro- 
city demanded by foreign Governments. 
The Board of Trade would be consulted 
by the Foreign Office, and Mr. Reilly 
had drawn up a Memorandum on the 
subject. Another point recommended 
by the Select Committee was greater 
simplification in the returns and forms 
of the Board of Trade; and a revision 
of their Code of Rules and Instructions 
was recommended by many of our Con- 
suls. That could not properly be done 
until the new Merchant Shipping Amend- 
ment Act had been passed. These were 
the chief points in the Report of the 
Committee, and he would repeat that 
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they were dealt with by Lord Granville 
in a very long letter which he had ad- 
dressed to the Treasury. The defalca- 
tion of one of the Consular agents in 
China had been brought under the notice 
of the Foreign Office. The Treasury 
insisted on his immediate suspension, 
and that steps should be taken for his 
arrest. There would be difficulty in ob- 
taining a conviction, as the matter would 
have to be treated as a breach of trust, 
and not of fraud. The Treasury, how- 
ever, were of opinion that a prosecution 
should be instituted, even if it failed, as 
an example to others. This officer, who 
had escaped from justice, had been ap- 
prehended and held to bail, but his trial 
had not yet taken place. With regard 
to the closing of certain ports in China, 
that had been done in two or three 
cases, but it had been found very incon- 
venient to trade, and the Consulates in 
those localities had to be re-established. 
The hon. Member for Warrington advo- 
cated the consolidation of the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services; but he could 
hold ‘no hopes that Lord Granville, as 
long as he heid the seals of the Foreign 
Office, would consent to such a consoli- 
dation, which would, in his opinion, be 
for the advantage neither of the Diplo- 
matic nor of the Consular Service. The 
hon. Member for St. Ives had adverted 
to the case of the Consul at Palermo. 
His claim was now under considera- 
tion, with others of a similar nature, 
with a view of ascertaining whether 
Consuls, who were neither willing nor 
able to trade, might receive in lieu a 
fixed salary. Lord Granville had given 
immediate attention to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, and if it should 
be his (Viscount Enfield’s) duty to move 
the Votes for the Consular Service in an- 
other Session, he believed it would be 
found that economy had been promoted 
and the efficiency of the Service increased 
by the action of the Foreign Office in 
carrying out the main recommendations 
of the Select Committee. 

GznzraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
expressed a hope that next year there 
would be a considerable reduction in the 
ae by India of the Consular and 

iplomatic Services in Persia. 

Mr. KINNAIRD inquired whether 
the Reports of the gentlemen who had 
made a personal investigation in foreign 
Consulates would be laid upon the Table 


or be regarded as departmental only ? 
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Viscount ENFIELD said, that those 
Reports, which would be regarded as 
strictly confidential, would probably be 
referred to the Departmental Committee 
now sitting. 


Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—POST OFFICE SERVICES. 


(3.) £2,745,342, Post Office Services, 
&e. 


Mr. MONK said, he had given Notice 
of a Motion for Friday last, on the sub- 
ject of an Order recently issued by the 
Postmaster General, for the compulsory 
registration of letters containing postage 
stamps, but was unable to bring it on. 
The delay had, however, he hoped, en- 
abled the right hon. Gentleman so to 
re-consider the matter that he would be 
able to announce that the Order had 
been rescinded, so that it might be un- 
necessary to submit the Motion on the 
Report of Supply. The Order in ques- 
tion extended to bank notes, letters con- 
taining postage stamps, watches, or 
jewellery; and, as to the last two items, 
he had no objection to urge. The reason 
assigned for its issue was to diminish 
the temptations to which servants of the 
Post Office were exposed by the sending 
of articles of value in unregistered let- 
ters; and it was clear from the Notice 
that. had been published, that it was the 
intention of the Post Office authorities, 
that the registration of letters containing 
any of the articles enumerated should be 
compulsory; but the Postmaster General, 
in replying to a Question last week, said 
it was not intended to require letters 
containing postage stamps or notes to be 
registered, except in cases where they 
were so badly folded, or fastened that 
their contents were exposed, in which 
case they would be liable to a double 
registration fee of 8d. Since he gave 
Notice of his Motion, he had received a 
large number of letters on the subject. 
Some of his correspondents were in the 
habit of receiving 30 or 40 letters a-day, 
each containing postage stamps, and one 
gentleman stated that the average num- 
ber of letters he received each day 
covering postage stamps was over 100. 
Great inconvenience would be caused by 
the Order in question, and it would 
occasion considerable losses to many poor 
persons and charities. The regulation 
upon the subject said nothing about 
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compulsory registration, unless the letter 
or package was insufficiently fastened, 
or the bank notes or postage stamps ob- 
truded. How did the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposeto carry out the Order? Was 
it intended that the Post Office employés 
should become detectives, in orderto deter- 
mine whether there were postage or draft 
stamps in letters? If the law was to 


apply to postage stamps, surely it should ’ 


be extended to draft stamps or cheques 
payable to bearer. The person who 
would be punished by it would not be 
the careless sender, but the unfortunate 
receiver, who would oftentimes suffer a 
considerable loss. He believed there 
were very few dishonest servants in the 
Post Office, and yet, for the sake of pro- 
tecting those few, it was proposed to pass 
a law which would be one of extreme 
hardship to the public. Why, they might 
just as well pass a law with regard to 
the exposure of articles in shop windows. 
He believed that, however carefully a 
letter was folded and sealed, if it con- 
tained more than a dozen postage stamps, 
its contents would be obvious to many of 
the skilled men employed in the Post 
Office. There were, he had heard, many 
of the sorters who could tell in a moment 
whether postage stamps or bank notes 
were contained in a letter. He trusted 
that after the strong opinion expressed 
by the public Press, and that would, he 
had no doubt, be expressed by hon. 
Members, the right hon. Gentleman 
would declare his readiness to rescind 
his Order so far as bank notes and post- 
age stamps were concerned. The Post 
Office was, he believed, the most popular 
Department connected with the Govern- 
ment, and he hoped the Postmaster 
General would not find it necessary to 
interfere with the facilities which his 
predecessor had given to the public, of 
sending small sums of money in postage 
stamps, which the Post Office afterwards 
cashed at a small commission. That 
boon ought not to be lessened by what 
he could not help considering an unne- 
cessary interference with the rights and 
privileges of the people. 

Mr. MONCKTON also urged the right 
hon. Gentleman to rescind the regulation 
in question. In many of the poorer dis- 
tricts, and especially rural ones, people 
were in the habit of remitting small sums 
in stamps, and were not very well skilled 
in the folding of letters, and the carry- 
ing outof the Order would practically be a 
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heavy tax upon persons who could ill 
afford to pay it. 


Mr. MONSELL said, he could assure 
his hon. Friend that the interpretation 
which he desired to be put upon the Order 
was that contained in the regulation, 
and he had already expressed his dis- 
approbation of the form in which the 
= Notice had been couched. He 

elieved that had it not been for that, 
probably the difficulty which had now 
occurred would never have arisen, and 
it would have been possible to carry out 
the Order, which he believed was an 
important one, because it dealt with a 
temptation which seriously contributed 
to promote dishonesty among the letter- 
earriers. The number who could be 
charged with such an offence was v 
few; but the temptations were moi 
greater than the hon. Gentleman sup- 
posed. In the Chief Office in London 
there were from 300 to 400 letters per 
day, the contents of which, consisting 
principally of stamps and jewellery, were 
found scattered about the room in which 
the letters were sorted, and he thought 
the hon. Member would agree with him 
that there was a sufficient cause for 
making an effort in that direction. He 
entirely agreed with him that the Post 
Office and the Post Office regulations, in 
order to be successful, must rest upon 
public opinion ; and he therefore thought 
it was far better to give up regulations, 
even though, if properly carried out, 
they might have been useful, than to 
force them upon an unwilling people. 
He, therefore, proposed to withdraw the 
regulation in question, so far as regarded 
postage stamps and bank notes, main- 
taining it in other respects. Perhaps, 
in some other years, if the regulations 
were better framed, the House might 
take a different view of the subject. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was sure 
that the course taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman in withdrawing the regula- 
tion would commend itself to public 
opinion. He wished now to bring under 
the notice of the right hon. Gentleman 
Memorials recently sent to the Post- 
master General from the officers of the 
minor Post Office establishments in Lon- 
don. These Memorials were adopted at 
meetings held with the cognizance of the 
Postmaster General, who, in his Report 
just circulated, said the men generally 
had acted in a very proper and praise- 
worthy manner. He (Mr. W. H. mith) 
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thought the men deserved the greatest 
Soecble consideration, on the ground 
that they had abstained from every act 
which could imperil the public service, 
or endanger the discipline of the service 
with which they were connected. They 
asked for consideration because nothing 
had been done for them for the last 10 
years; their pay was exceedingly low, 
their responsibility was very great; and 
they were engaged in all weathers, and 
at all hours, in the discharge of a duty 
which demanded a very considerable 
amount of intelligence. The maximum 
salary of the letter-sorters was 45s. The 
salary of a letter-carrier rose by 1s. a- 
week to 25s., and stopped at that point 
for eight years, when he received another 
rise of 1s. till he reached a maximum of 
30s. The Treasury had refused to listen 
to the appeal, just as the metropolitan 
police had been refused any increase of 
pay, but had obtained it when circum- 
stances became serious. He condemned 
that line of policy as unwise and as 
extravagant. To repudiate reasonable 
claims, and refuse to meet representa- 
tions properly made, was bad manage- 
ment in every sense of the word, and 
after what had occurred it was in effect 
saying—‘‘ You do not make this demand 
in such a form as that we are afraid of 
you.” Speaking as a large employer of 
labour, he should never put his men in 
the position of coming to threaten him. 
Although it might be possible to fill up 
a few of those places as cheaply as at 
present, it was the duty of an employer 
to consider the circumstances of the 
whole body, and it was his interest to 
make them attached servants rather than 
discontented ones. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to give 
the Committee some assurance that a 
favourable reply would be given to a 
body of men who were paid so little, who 
discharged such responsible duties, whose 
claims had been so temperately ad- 
vanced, and might be met at such com- 
paratively small cost to the public. 

Mr. MACFIE congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman upon the wisdom of the 
’ eourse he had adopted with regard to 
the new Order. He wished to inquire 
why the offer of the Corn Exchange, on 
very advantageous terms, as a post 
office for Léith had not been accepted ? 

CotoneL NORTH supported the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H, Smith). The men 
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whose case was under consideration were 
actuated by the best feeling, and anxious 
to do everything in the most proper 
manner ; but they were driven almost to 
despair by the way in which they were 
treated, their respectful petitions to the 
Department not being attended to. He 
was waited upon, in common with other 
Members of Parliament, by the letter- 
carriers, and he was bound to say he 
never saw a more respectable body of 
men. It was, he believed, 15 or 16 months 
since they sent in a Memorial to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
asking for an increase of salary, but no 
attention had been paid to it. That, in 
his opinion, was not a proper way to 
treat them, and if they ‘‘ struck” let the 
House remember what serious conse- 
quences would be the result. The coun- 
try was with them, and he hoped the 
Government would accede to their rea- 
sonable demand. 

Mr. T. HUGHES also expressed con- 
currence in what had been said by the 
hon. Member for Westminster, and 
wished to call attention to the case of 
the letter-carriers in the country. In 
the districts with which he was familiar, 
they were paid less at that moment than 
agricultural labourers, although their 
work had increased 50 per cent. The 
rounds they made daily amounted on an 
average to some 16 miles. From the 
greater number of houses the letter- 
carriers had to go to, and the changes 
that had been made in the postal ar- 
rangements, they had much more work 
to do than formerly, and yet they had 
got no rise of wages, although the gains 
of the Department had, through their 
labours, increased 100 per cent. These 
letter-carriers in the country had got no 
advance in the rate of pay for 20 years. 
He trusted that the Postmaster General 
would consider the matter fairly, as any 
other employer of labour would do, and, 
looking at the increased cost of living, 
the additional work that had to be done 
by these men, and the gain that had 
accrued to the Post Office from their 
labours, see whether they were not en- 
titled to better terms. 

Mr. KINNAIRD concurred entirely 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Westminster as to the reasonableness 
of the demand made by the letter- 
carriers, and he believed that to refuse 
their demand was an inexcusable 


economy. He hoped his right hon. 
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Friend the Postmaster General would 
take their demand into his immediate 
consideration. There had been very 
undesirable economy with regard to 
country letter-carriers, those in Perth- 
shire walking considerable distances 
and receiving paltry wages. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE hoped the wish 
expressed by hon. Members on both 
sides of the House, on behalf of the 
letter-carriers would be acceded to. He 
believed they were as honest a body of 
men as could be found in the public 
service, and he hoped that in granting 
the demand of the London letter-carriers 
he would not forget those of the great 
commercial towns and cities in the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he had had an op- 
portunity of meeting a deputation of 
these men within the precincts of the 
House, and was bound to say that 
nothing could be more straightforward 
than their. conduct, and nothing was 
more certain than that they received 
inferior and inadequate salaries, and 
he was sure their case would meet 
with due consideration. His right hon. 
Friend the Postmaster General must be 
aware that 30s. a-week was not a suffi- 
cient remuneration for men with long 
hours of work, and from whom a know- 
ledge of reading, writing, and ciphering 
was required. Skilled mechanics were 
much better paid. He hoped a fair in- 
quiry would be made, and that a new 
scheme would be adopted, the result of 
which might be a considerable addition 
to the pay of those who were employed 
in the Post Office. 

Mr. PIM said, that as an employer of 
labour he should consider it exceedingly 
bad economy to delay the consideration 
of a claim of this kind which had any ele- 
ment of justice in it. An increase had 
been made in every Department of the 
public service, and his right hon. Friend 
the Postmaster General could not expect 
to form an exception. He reminded him 
that an increase was made to the pay of 
the Dublin police only when they 
threatened to ‘‘ turn out,’? which wasin 
his opinion a most unworthy and un- 
satisfactory way for a Government to 
settle a reasonable and just demand. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had been 
repeatedly conferred with by the repre- 
sentatives of the Post Office service, and 
his advice to them had always been that 
they should not do anything to incon- 
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venience the public, but present their 
Memorials in a respectful manner, and 
trust their cause to the justice of the 
House of Commons and the considera- 
tion of the Department. There had 
been no disposition on their part to give 
the slightest inconvenience to the public. 
They could not—it was right that they 
should not—hold mass meetings as was 
done in other cases, and it was the more 
incumbent on the Government, on that 
account, to consider their case and anti- 
cipate somewhat their reasonable de- 
mands. For 10 years these men had 
got no advance of wages, although in 
other employments wages had during 
that period risen 25 to 30 per cent. 
Parsimony in the public Departments in 
such cases was worse than profusion. 
Having meritorious servants, the publie 
Departments, like other employers, 
should always seek to encourage them 
and to give them fair play. He would 
also remind the right hon. Gentleman 
of the serious consequences that would 
ensue, if one fine morning all the letters 
which arrived in this great metropolis 
were not delivered in consequence of a 
sudden strike among the letter-carriers. 
The'example set by the Dublin police 
might be followed, but he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would at once re- 
move the dissatisfaction which prevailed. 

Mr. SCLATER BOOTH said, he did 
not think it creditable to the Repre- 
sentatives of the people to be urging the 
Government to increase the salaries and 
wages of those whom they employed. 
He did not mean to say that those wages 
did not require revision; but it should 
not be forgotten that the position of men 
in Government employ was superior to 
that of men in other employments. In 
addition to their wages, the letter- 
carrriers had their clothing found them, 
and they were also permitted to receive 
Christmas boxes, which: often amounted 
to a considerable sum of money. It 
should also be remembered that they 
had great opportunities of doing other 
work between intervals. 

Mr. MILLER said, he was not one of 
those who would pay more than was 
just and right, but he had had for some 
time urged upon him by the constituents 
he had the honour to represent, that the 
work the Post Office employés had to 
perform was enormous, and that their 
pay was altogether inadequate. That 
having been brought before him, he in- 
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d minutely into the matter, and he 
fund that in the City of Edinburgh, a 
city not easily gone through by Post 
Office officers, that the work was per- 
fectly enormous, the hours long, and the 
pay quite inadequate to support the 
men and their families. He had brought 
the question several times before his 
right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General, and he was quite sure unless 
something were done towards raising 
the pay, there would be no satisfaction 
among the officers themselves, or among 
the inhabitants, for the latter would 
consider that if the officers were not 
adequately paid the service would not 
be well done. The work of the Post 
Office officers was not remunerated as it 
ought to be. The hon. and learned 
Member’for Frome had brought on the 
inadequate pay of the rural messengers. 
Some of these only received 14s. a-week, 
though, they had to walk 16 miles a-day, 
and to deliver letters in the villages 
through which they passed. These men 
without other means could not support 
themselves. No doubt they could go 


round with the hat and pick up a sort of 
alms on their way; but it seemed to him 


(Mr. Miller) very extraordinary that 
officers bearing the livery of Her Ma- 
jesty should be required to go about in 
that sort of way. It would be far better 
for Government to pay them the full 
value of their services. Another ques- 
tion which he must bring forward was 
the position of the General Post Office 
in Edinburgh. He understood that the 
secretary of that office was abolished 
and another post given to the holder, 
which rendered it impossible for him to 
fulfil the duties. He would ask if that 
change were to be carried out to the full 
extent? It had given great dissatisfac- 
tion to the district around Edinburgh. 
It forced all communication to be made 
with London instead of being done in 
Edinburgh. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would explain these subjects. 

Mr. EYKYN said, he for one could 
submit patiently to the castigation given 
to hon. Members of the House by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Member 
for North Hants (Mr. Sclater Booth). 
An important part of the public service 
—the Army—had lately received an in- 
crease of pay. The Post Office employed 
a valuable body of men, who were well 
worthy of their hire. A large amount 
of property was constantly passing 
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through their hands, and but a very 
small proportion of it was ever lost or 
mislaid. The whole tone of the men in 
that agitation showed that they had 
considerable intelligence, and that they 
approached that matter in no unbecom- 
ing spirit. Although it was impossible 
at that period of the Session to obtain 
an increase of the Estimates, he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
the claims both of the metropolitan and 
the rural and provincial letter-carriers, 
whose remuneration was inadequate; 
and he trusted that before next Session 
the Postmaster General and the Treasury 
would have agreed on a new scale of 
wages which would be satisfactory to 
the men and also to the House. 

Mr. GILPIN thought the remarks of 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) were very seasonable and re- 
quired. It was easy to declare that no 
Ministry was worthy of support that 
could not govern without spending so 
many millions-a-year; and yet those 
who said that, were apt to press the Go- 
vernment, when a practical question 
was raised, for an increase of expen- 
diture. He did not deny that the 
case of these applicants might deserve 
favourable consideration; but there he 
would leave it, without putting undue 
pressure on the Government. While 
the House leant towards liberality, 
it should remember that it was out o 
the pockets of the taxpayers that any 
additional expenditure must come. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he did not 
know what hon. Members sat there for 
if they were not to express an opinion 
on a question of that sort without being 
called to Order for it. The wages of 
messengers and clerks in some of the 
rural post offices were extremely small 
and insufficient for the services rendered ; 
and he hoped the Postmaster General, 
after that discussion, would look nar- 
rowly into the case of those persons, and 
see whether something might not be 
done in their favour. He held that it 
was avery false economy to underpay 
men for their services. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that he observed 
the letter-carriers in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh were equally ill-paid. They began 
at 18s. a-week, and advanced to 24s. 
18s. a-week, for men of the class re- 
quired to carry letters, was far too little 
to induce respectable men to take the 


duty, He had been personally cognizant, 
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of the kind of men employed as letter- 
carriers for more than half-a-century, 
and he could state that they were not 
nearly the same class of men in point of 
steadiness and knowledge as they were. 
At that time joiners had 18s. a-week, and 
masons about the same. Now all these 
classes had 30s. or more. Letter-carriers 
had 18s. still.. It was impossible to get 
steady, trustworthy, active, painstaking 
men for 18s. a-week. That led him to 
remark upon the enormous amount of 
labour of letter-carriers. He found there 
were 142 of them in Dublin and 95 in 
Edinburgh. He did not know why that 
difference in numbers should be, more 
especially when it was considered that 
the population of Edinburgh and Leith 
together was exactly equal to that of 
Dublin, according to the last Census. 
Then, as they had been told by his hon. 
Colleague, a process of cutting down the 
superior officers in the Edinburgh estab- 
lishment was going on. The Dublin 
expenditure was £50,895 ; Edinburgh, 
£36,355. One would have thought if 


there was to be any cutting off, they 
would be more likely to cut off from the 
£50,000 than from the £36,000, more 
especially as the town he was connected 


with must have much the larger num- 
ber of letters. The business should be 
managed on principle, and if any cutting 
tlown was required, they should begin 
where there was room for lopping off, 
and not cause inconvenience by taking 
away the secretary from the establish- 
ment in Edinburgh, and necessitating 
the sending of official correspondence to 
London. Altogether, he thought the 
thing might be better managed. At the 
same time, he concurred in the general 
impolicy of making a rush at a Depart- 
ment of the Government. Exceptional 
cases, such as those of the letter-carriers 
and the clerks, required remedies, and 
he thought if some of the large salaries 
could be cut down, considerable addition 
might be made to the lower. 

_ Mr. MONSELL said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Leith (Mr. Macfie) might 
be quite satisfied that the claims of his 
constituents with regard to a Post Office 
were being fairly considered. The ques- 
tion was in the hands of the First Com- 
missioner of Works, who would very 
soon decide on a fitting place for one. 
It was true that a very beneficial change 
had been made in the Edinburgh Post 
Office, and one which he should very 
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much like to see introduced into Ireland. 
In place of the secretary an officer called 
the surveyor general had been ap. 
pointed, who discharged the duties of 
secretary and also those of surveyor for 
all Scotland, except Glasgow, which had 
a surveyor of its own, and had ample 
time for the discharge of the duties of 
both offices. The result was to prevent 
the delay which formerly arose in the 
communications between the Post Office 
authorities in Edinburgh and London, 
and a great benefit was conferred on the 
people of Scotland. He heard with 
considerable astonishment many of the 
remarks made as to the rate of wages 
of the letter-carriers in the great towns 
and also in the rural districts. Anyone 
unacquainted with the subject would have 
believed that nothing had been done in 
the way of raising those wages, whereas 
the fact was, that every week the wages 
of letter-carriers in rural districts were 
being raised. They were not raised all 
in a lump, because the circumstances of 
different parts of the country were dif- 
ferent ; but where representations were 
made, they were very carefully consi- 
dered, and in a very large number of 
instances greatly increased pay had been 
given to those rural messengers. With 
regard to the large towns, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Dublin, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and many others, the wages of 
the letter-carriers had also been raised. 
In some cases, those who had their wages 
raised last year very naturally desired 
that they should be raised again this 
year; but the Department could not 
go on at that rate. What the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) said with regard to the metro- 
politan letter-carriers was perfectly true. 
The present scale was 21s. a-week, rising 
by 1s. a-week annually to_25s., and after 
12 years’ service to 30s. But it must 
be recollected that a mere statement of 
the rate of wages did not represent all 
that the letter-carriers received. Be- 
sides those wages, every letter-carrier 
received two suits of uniform, which he 
(Mr. Monsell) was informed could not 
be put at less than 1s. 6d. a-week. Then 
he had medicine and attendance when 
ill; if laid up by ordinary sickness he 
received two-thirds, if by accident, the 
whole of his wages. That rendered it 
unnecessary for him to belong to a benefit 
society, and at least 1s. a-week was thus 
saved, Every letter-carrier was also 
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entitled to a pension if his conduct was 
od, and he had served a certain num- 
er of years, In the case of a boy who 
began at 16, as they often did now, 
when he arrived at 56 he might retire 
on a pension of £50 a-year. Allusion 
had been made to Christmas boxes. 
What the London letter-carriers received 
in Christmas boxes amounted, it was 
said, on an average, to something about 
4s, a-week. It was not fair, therefore, 
to represent the wages of the letter- 
carriers of London at merely the nominal 
sum. But he would be perfectly candid. 
It was for the Treasury to decide as to 
the pay of the different Departments. 
That was the duty of one Department, 
and it was right it should be so; other- 
wise you would have one Department 
raising the salaries of those employed 
by it, and other Departments following 
the example, the result being the greatest 
extravagance. But, as the Secretary of 
State for War and the Vice President of 
the Council said the other day, if hon. 
Members would join with him (Mr. 
Monsell) in trying to soften the heart 
of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, so that some slight 
improvement might be made, he would 
be very happy. He had no doubt that 
‘ any well-grounded claim for concession 
to the letter-carriers would be carefully 
considered by the Treasury, and granted, 
if found to be in accordance with prin- 
ciples of justice. But he could not avoid 
expressing his opinion that the bringing 
up of questions like that in the course 
of a debate in Parliament was to be 
deprecated, for it could only end in cre- 
ating discontent among the officers of 
the Post Office. They might rest assured 
that any real grievance would be fairly 
considered with a view to a remedy; 
but he must say, that such a course 
was not facilitated by pressure being 
put on him by Parliament. 

Mr. MELLOR wished to know whe- 
ther the new and improved terms to be 
paid to letter-carriers were to be extended 
to the men employed in rural districts, 
whose pay at the present time was 
wretchedly bad ? In the district in which 
he lived, the letter-carriers had to depend 
a good deal on the earnings of their 
wives for the support of themselves and 
their families. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, however much 
he might admit the justice of the claim, 
it was a pity that such discussions 
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should be raiséd in that House, espe- 
cially as the authorities of the Post 
Office Department were always willing 
to listen to and consider any representa- 
tions made to them with reference to 
particular cases. It would be better 
that such matters should be brought 
before the Government privately, rather 
than in the House of Commons, as public 
discussion upon them was certainly cal- 
culated to excite discontent. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
wished to know how long the French 
railway companies were to continue in 
their present system of blocking up the 
high road to Italy? Letters posted in 
Rome on Sunday ought to be delivered 
in London on the Wednesday evening, 
instead of being delayed as was the case 
at present. He wished also to know 
whether arrangements were being made 
whereby letters could be posted in tra- 
velling post-office vans on the lines of 
railway, in order to the saving of time 
and the convenience of the public. 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, there 
was no fixed scale for the letter-carriers 
in the rural districts, but that their re- 
muneration differed in different parts of 
the country. With respect to the Mont 
Cenis tunnel, he admitted that the pre- 
sent system of conveying the letters was 
unsatisfactory ; but he hoped that before 
long, the letters would be sent through 
the Mont Cenis tunnel instead of being 
sent allthe wayround. As tothe griev- 
ances of the employés in the Dublin office, 
he was happy to state that the wages of 
the letter-carriers had already been 
raised, and the question of following the 
same course in the case of the sorters 
was now under consideration. 


Vote agreed to. 
(4.) £679,000, Post Office Telegraphic 
Service. 


Estimates: 


SUPPLY—SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATES. 
(5.) £15,000, Metropolitan Police 
Courts. 


(6.) £8,500, New Palace at West- 
minster and further Embankment of the 
River Thames. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the Government 
ought to explain why these Supplemen- 
tary Estimates were not brought forward 
at an early period of the Session. He 
protested against the Committee pledg- 
ing the House by the adoption of that 
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Vote to a very large éxpenditure of 
money. The sum of £8,500 was a por- 
tion of an expenditure of £35,000, that 
would be required to complete the work 
of embankment, and would lead to the 
expenditure of £138,000 for the comple- 
tion of the buildings to be erected 
thereon. The Government ought to 
show the Committee that they could not 
bring on the Vote at an earlier period of 
the Session ; and if they could not satis- 
factorily explain it, the Vote ought to 
stand over until next year. He was led 
to insist upon that course, the more 
especially as neither plans nor estimates 
had been furnished showing the need of 
the outlay. Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works 
acceded to office he often insisted that 
piecemeal Votes of this sort should not 
be agreed to before the Government ex- 
plained what was the total amount of 
the expenditure contemplated. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was quite true 
that when he sat in the place now occu- 
pied by his hon. Friend, he always’con- 
tended for the principle, with regard to 
the administration of the Office of 
Works, that no Estimate should be pro- 
posed unless at the same time the whole 
expenditure to which that Vote would 
lead was fully brought under the con- 
sideration of the Committee, because he 
had repeatedly observed that Estimates 
which appeared to sanction but a small 
expenditure at first were but the be- 
ginning of a very much larger outlay. 
He was sorry he was not able to vindi- 
cate that view with reference to the pre- 
sent Estimate. Itwas an Estimate with 
which, though in a certain form pre- 
pared by himself as ‘First Commissioner 
of Works, he was not in reality re- 
sponsible. It was prepared in its present 
form by the Treasury, and proposed on 
their own responsibility, and he had first 
seen it, like other hon. Members of the 
House, when it was distributed as a 
Parliamentary Paper. That, therefore, 
entirely acquitted the Department over 
which he presided. He could not tell the 
Committee what the nature or the extent 
of the expenditure was to be, because he 
was not in possession of information on 
the subject. All he could say was that 
this Embankment was for the purpose 
of obtaining land on the bank of the 
river Thames, embanking it to form a 
terrace in continuation of the terrace in 
front of the Houses of Parliament, he 
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understood with the se of oroat g 
public offices on abinis porte of the land. 
‘What those public office were to be, or 
what they would cost, he did not in the 
smallest degree know. As to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman—namely, 
what urgent necessity was there for 
bringing these Estimates before the 
House of Commons at that period of the 
Session—he could not give him the least 
information on that point. If it was 
urgent that this Embankment should be 
made, and that the erection of these 
public offices should be commenced, of 
course, it was urgent that the Committee 
should vote the money. If there was 
no urgency in the matter he thought it 
might be postponed till next Session. 

oLoNEL GILPIN protested against 
Estimates being brought forward in the 
last few days of the eal va The Go- 
vernment ought to inform the Committee 
why these Estimates had not been 
brought forward at an earlier period of 
the Session, and also show why they 
could not now be postponed till next 
year. <A very bad system had been 
pursued lately. At an early period of 
the Session the Government got certain 
sums ‘‘ on account” which they required, 
but they consulted their. own conve- 
nience, and not that of the House, as to 
when they got the remainder; and the 
consequence was, that the Estimates 
were put off till near the close of the 
Session. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury was able to give 
the Committee the explanation which 
was due from the Government, the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commisioner 
having declared his ignorance of the 
subject. 

Mr. LIDDELL protested against one 
Department of the Government being 
made responsible by another Depart- 
ment with reference to expenditure, 
without any information being given to 
the Department thus made responsible 
of the reasons for that expenditure. This 
matter of Ministerial responsibility was 
becoming serious. The First Commis- 
sioner of Works was fully imbued with 
the principles of economy, and he was 
ready at all times to carry them out at 
all risks. He had a great respect for 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but it ap- 
peared he was totally ignorant why, and 
for what this expenditure was required. 
It was right the Committee should know 
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if the Treasury could im on the 
Board of Works, for witch he (Mr. 
Ayrton) was not responsible, the carrying 
out a scheme of expenditure of which he 
knew nothing. He, therefore, trusted 
the House would set its face against that 
scheme of expenditure. , 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the Vote was headed ‘‘ Acquisition 
of land and Embankment ;” but during 
last year and the two previous years the 
rinciple had been strongly laid down 
ps Her Majesty’s Government, that all 
works for the embankment of the Thames 
should be executed at the expense of the 
metropolitan ratepayers, and not at the 
expense of the country. He wished to 
know why that principle was not ad- 
hered to in the present instance; and, 
whether it was absolutely necessary, in 
reference to the Palace of Westminster, 
that that additional piece of embankment 
should be constructed? Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber pressed his Amendment to a division, 
heshould give him hissupport unless these 
questions were answered satisfactorily. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tuzt EXCHE- 
QUER proceeded to explain the matter 
by stating that there formerly existed 
beyond the Victoria Tower, and in dan- 
erous proximity to the Houses of Par- 
taal a large stack of old buildings, 
which, together with the land on which 
they stood, were purchased by the Go- 
vernment under an Act of Parliament, 
and the houses were then pulled down 
in order to prevent the danger of their 
taking fire, which might be communi- 
cated to the Palace, and it was now pro- 
posed to embank the land which had 
thus become the property of the Govern- 
ment. It was deemed desirable that a 
building should be erected fronting the 
Victoria Tower, one of its flanks resting 
on the river, and the other on Abingdon 
Street, and of a sufficient height to screen 
the buildings beyond from the Houses 
of Parliament; but before such a build- 
ing was erected, it would be necessary 
that the land should be embanked, in 
order to provide the necessary extent of 
ground for it to stand upon. Taking 
into consideration the very advantageous 
situation of the property, it was intended 
that the building to be erected upon it 
should be appropriated to publi¢ pur- 
poses—probably it would be used for 
the purposes of Royal and other Com- 
missions, the lodgings for such Bodies at 
present entailing considerable expense 
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on the country. The cause of the delay 
had arisen from the doubts and difficul- 
ties that had existed how the land should 
be laid out. Seeing what had already 
been done in the way of embanking the 
Thames by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, it was only fair that the Govern- 
ment should do their own share of the 
work, and the Committee, he hoped, 
would not object to that course. He 
trusted that the hon. Member would not 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER regarded that 
discussion as a striking proof of the in- 
convenience occasioned by the Govern- 
ment postponing Votes until the end of 
the Session when they could not be pro- 
perly discussed. 

Mr. WHITE, in view of the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the proposed new building was to 
be appropriated for Royal and other 
Commissions, wished to know from the 
First Commissioner of Works, whether 
there were not. a large number of un- 
occupied rooms in the Palace which were 
well fitted for the purposes of such Com- 
missions ? 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, he had no 
objection to the Embankment scheme, 
but he wished to know, if the Committee 
sanctioned the Vote, whether it would 
pledge them to the erection of any new 
public offices? When the ground in 
question was purchased, they were told 
it was to be cleared so as to guard against 
the possibility of fire from the adjoining 
houses ; but now they were going to put 
up new buildings upon it, which would 
be exposed to fire from the houses which 
lay beyond it. Were they to buy up 
those houses, too? If so, he did not 
see where the process would end. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER explained that by agreeing to 
the Vote the House would in no way 
be pledged to provide funds for the erec- 
tion of any building whatever. The Vote 
was for embankment only. It was in- 
tended that the interval between the new 
building and the Houses of Parliament 
should be more than the 150 feet pre- 
scribed by the Act of Parliament, in 
order to protect the Houses of Parlia- 
ment against fire. It was desirable that 
the proposed building should be erected 
in order to shut out the view of the low 
class of property which lay beyond. 

Dr. BALL complained that the Vote 
had been put upon the Paper in so am- 
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biguous a form that it was impossible 
for an uninitiated person not connected 
with a Government Department to ima- 
gine that it was intended for the pur- 
poses which had been explained. It had 
led him to believe that the Embankment 
was to be constructed between the Palace 
and the river, and not in continuation of 
the Palace river terrace. He thought it 
very desirable there should be an Em- 
bankment in the direction proposed, and 
he should have been prepared to vote 
for a larger sum, and for a further con- 
tinuation of the Embankment. 

Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK also expressed 
his approval of the plan, which was the 
proper complement to the original pur- 
chase of the property. As the House 
had bought the property, they ought to 
put it into a proper condition and make 
it useful. 

Mr. AYRTON, in answer to the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member for Brigh- 
ton (Mr. White) said, it was quite true 
that there were numerous rooms in the 
Palace which had not been used for 
many years, but which at one time he 
had thought might be used for the pur- 
poses of ommnbniion When, however, 
he thought thus, he was not aware that 


the Treasury contemplated erecting a 


block of buildings for that purpose. If 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
White) had adverted to an opinion which 
he formerly expressed in the House; 
he must now be pleased to consider 
that opinion as obsolete. With regard 
to this particular Vote, there was, per- 
haps, thus much to be said in fa- 
vour 6f it. The land in question was 
of considerable extent, and it was neces- 
sary that part of it should be left unoc- 
cupied for the purpose of protecting the 
Palace from fire, by not allowing other 
buildings to be in close contact with it. 
The land gained from the river by em- 
banking in front of the land to be left 
vacant would be a part of that protec- 
tion; but the expense of making the 
Embankment for that land would not 
amount to anything like the sum stated 
in the Vote. The rest of the Embank- 
ment would be an improvement of the 
remaining land for any purpose what- 
ever. The hon. Member for Warrington 
(Mr. Rylands) had challenged him with 
having brought forward a proposal which 
was contrary to the views he had ex- 
pressed, and he wished to explain that 
he had done nothing of the kind, So 
Dr. Ball 
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far as related to the construction of the 
Embankment, that was a part of the 
question which stood entirely on its own 
merits, and the House was perfectly 
able to pronounce a judgment on the 
matter. For himself, he thought that it 
would be necessary. The erection of 
buildings for the accommodation of Com- 
missions, or any other purpose, was, how- 
ever, a totally different matter, and one 
on which he would rather not express 
an opinion until after a full investigation 
of what was proposed, and of the neces- 
sity for it, and the expense that might 
have to be incurred. As he had no 
information on the subject, beyond what 
he had heard in the House, he was no 
wiser than any other Member of the 
Committee. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS thought that 
among the numerous virtues which his 
right hon. Friend possessed, there was 
one which hon. Members had scarcely 
given him credit for before that evening 
—he meant diffidence. It was quite clear 
he was most anxious to impress upon the 
Committee that he knew nothing about 
the erection of the buildings in question, 
and that he was seized with a stron 
desire to obtain all the information whic 
he could from the Government to which 
he belonged. As the Committee appeared 
to be equally in the same state of dense 
ignorance and helplessness as his right 
hon. Friend, on their part, and on be- 
half of his right hon. Friend, he should 
like to hear the reason why it was pro- 
posed to embark upon an expenditure to 
which he could see no limit. It was the 
duty of the Committee to refuse to grant 
money unless they were made aware how 
it was to be laid out, and he was glad to 
think that five yearson the Treasury Bench 
had not debauched that virtue for which 
his right hon. Friend was distinguished 
as an advocate of economy when he sat 
below the gangway. Governments might 
come and go, but virtue, like the river, 
‘ran on for ever.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD wished to know, 
whetherthe new club-house being erected 
atthe end of Westminster Bridge was not 
being built in violation of the rule that 
no building should be raised within 150 
feet of the Houses of Parliament ? 

Mr. RYLANDS asked the Committee 
to resist the Vote. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not assigned any 
reason why, even if it were ultimately 
required, the Vote could not be post- 
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med till next year. The right hon. 
coed appeared to be ignorant of 
the fact, that in the large building in 
which they were then assembled, there 
were rooms that were utterly unused, 
and no steps were ever taken to utilize 
them; yet they were now asked to em- 
bark on a large expenditure for build- 
ings, without its being shown for what 
urpone they were wanted. He hoped 
the Vote would be withdrawn until next 

ar 


ear. 
- Mr. BAXTER pointed out that the 
scheme which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had explained, would be pro- 

osed to the House at some future time; 
but that the Committee were simply 
asked on the present occasion to grant 
the sum necessary for the construction of 
the Embankment, which was a work it 
was necessary to have done whether 
buildings were erected on the property 
or not. The Estimate had not been 
brought forward earlier because it was 
not until the beginning of June that 
the arrangement mentioned by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
made. The Embankment, he might 


add, would be proceeded with as soon 


as possible. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH pointed out 
that the money asked for was, in ac- 
cordance with the statement of the First 
Commissioner of Works, more than suf- 
ficient for the construction of the Em- 
bankment. If there was to be some 
other work beyond that undertaking, 
plans ought, he maintained, to have 
been laid before Parliament. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that the money 
was intended for the Embankment only. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH pointed out 
that, if that were so, the money should 
have been asked for as an Ordinary and 
not in the shape of a Supplementary 
Estimate. 

Mr. DICKINSON remarked that the 
length of the proposed Embankment 
would be greater than the 150 feet 
which was said to be necessary for the 
protection of the Houses of Parliament. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £28,740, Embassy Houses at 
Vienna and Washington. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that that Vote 
should not have been brought on now. 
If the Government were not prepared 
to include it in the Ordinary Estimates, 
they might have postponed it altogether. 
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He now asked the Committee toweject 
it, because looking at the cost of ‘the 
Embassy houses of Great Britain at - 
Paris and Constantinople, they had been 
exposed to so heavy an expenditure, as 
not to feel any encouragement to enter 
upon any increase of it. In 28 years, 
according to Returns before Parliament, 
the Embassy house at Paris had cost 
the country £158,799 ; while the Em- 
bassy house at Constantinople had cost 
£378,203, or together, nearly £500,000. 
The reason which had induced the Foreign 
Office to own a house at Constantinople 
was, that it could take means to protect 
it from fire, it having been burnt down 
30 or 40 years ago; and yet, when it 
was burnt down a year or two ago, it 
appeared that the neglect of all ordinary 
precautions against fire had been dis- 
graceful, that the water tanks were 
empty, and that the fine-engines were 
unworkable. A great disadvantage in 
having a large palace was, that it in- 
volved all Ambassadors alike in the ne- 
cessity of maintaining large establish- 
ments, whether they wished to do so or 
not. These large sums were far from 
representing what those establishments 
cost the country, and though it was used 
as an argument in their favour, when 
their erection was proposed, that they 
would be a great saving to the country, 
there could be no question that it would 
be much cheaper to hire a suitable re- 
sidence for an Ambassador. The fact 
was, that these gentlemen put a strong 
pressure on the Government, and the 
Government yielded to it. An Ambas- 
sador went out to his post, and found 
the house occupied by his predecessor 
too large or too small, and then com- 
plaints were made, and it was repre- 
sented that it would be better and 
cheaper to provide a house, and the con- 
sequence was, that it was determined to 
provide, furnish, and maintain houses 
large enough for all. The house at Paris 
cost £1,000 a-year to light and warm ; 
there were similar charges at Constanti- 
nople, and some of these payments were 
made to the servants on the establish- 
ment. The present Vote included 
£14,000 for Vienna and £14,700 for 
Washington ; and the total sums it was 
proposed to spend were £42,000 at Vi- 
enna and £31,000 at Washington. He 
hoped the Committee would support 
him in resisting this expenditure by re- 
fusing the Vote. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked that 
the situation with regard to the signing 
of the Treaty of Vienna was being re- 
peated now in the case of the new Com- 
mercial Treaty with Paris. The Reve- 
nues of the country were about to be 
pledged, without the House having an 
opportunity of expressing itself. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH rose to Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member must be aware that he was not 
addressing himself to the subject-matter 
of the Vote. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he should 
make his remarks the subject of a Ques- 
tion to the Government. 

Mr. W. 0. CARTWRIGHT said, that 
our ownership of Embassy houses had 
been twice recommended by Committees 
of the House of Commons on economical 
grounds. The recommendation had 
been insufficiently attended to, owing to 
the prevalence of an unwise parsimony ; 
and it was well worth the attention of 
the Committee, now that they were deal- 
ing with the cases of Vienna and Wash- 
ington to take into their consideration 
the Embassy houses at Rome and Ber- 
lin, which were very inadequate as re- 
In the latter 


garded accommodation. 
place, they had rented a house ona short 
lease at £1,000 a-year; but on the ex- 
piration of the lease, they would not be 
able to replace it, under at least £1,500 


a-year. There was no more economical 
Government than that of Prussia, which 
had bought Embassy houses, he be- 
lieved, not only in all the principal 
capitals of Europe, but also in. the 
smaller capitals, and such a course had 
been found most advantageous. He felt 
perfectly convinced that if the Committee 
refused to endorse the Vote, or if Par- 
liament set itself against purchasing 
sites for our Embassy houses, the ex- 
penditure of the country, so far from 
being diminished, would be very much 
increased. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL said, it was not 
at the largeness, but at the smallness of 
the sum asked for in the Vote that he 
was surprised. He rejoiced that the 
Government had taken the matter in 
hand ; but he wished to obtain from 
the Government some assurance that 
£42,000 in the one case and £31,000 in 
the other represented the whole amount 
which would be required. 

Viscount ENFIELD begged, in the 
first place, to remind hon. Gentlemen 
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of the Resolution agreed to by the 
Select Committee on the Consular and 
Diplomatic Services, of which both him- 
self and the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Warrington were Members, to the 
effect that though it would be attended 
with some increase of charge on the Ex- 
chequer, the Committee agreed in the 
opinion expressed by the Committee of 
1861, that it would be of advantage to the 
public service that there should be per- 
manent official residences in all the 
large capitals for the heads of Mis- 
sions. The allowance for the Embassy 
house at Vienna had up to the 31st 
of March of last year been £1,200 
a-year. Since then it had been £1,500. 
The facts were as follow:—The lease 
of the present Embassy house expired 
on the Ist of November of the pre- 
sent year, and could not be renewed. 
The allowance for house rent made to 
the Ambassador was £1,200 a-year, for 
which sum he found it utterly impos- 
sible to find a house in any way suited 
for an Embassy. Under these circum- 
stances, he entered into negotiations 
with the Ban Verein, a Vienna building 
society, who seemed at first disposed to 
build a house and let it to the Embassy 
on a long lease for a sum not exceeding 
the allowance. As the negotiations pro- 
ceeded, however, it became evident that 
the company would not give a long 
lease at all, being made cautious by the 
steady rise in won of house property ; 
they would only consent either to sell 
outright, or to let on a short lease at 
a high rate of interest for their money. 
The offer was then put in this shape— 
For sale, asum of about £26,000 was re- 
quired ; for that sum the company would 
make over land and build the house. 
For a lease they would not take less 
than £2,200 for a term of 15 years; or 
£1,520 (after considerable bargaining) 
for a term of six years. Upon these 
propetnne Her Majesty’s Government 

ad to decide. The Embassy must be 
housed, and the Ambassador had with 
great difficulty found temporary accom- 
modation for a year from the Ist of 
November next for £1,700 a-year, this 
accommodation being in many ways very 
unsuitable for the purpose. ere could 
be no doubt that the most economical 
course was to buy; the price eventually 
agreed upon for sale was about £27,000, 
representing, at 30 years’ purchase, an 
annual sum of about £1,100, If at any 
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time the house built had to be sold, 
it could hardly fail to prove a good 
investment. With regard to Washing- 
ton the case was this—The building of 
a Legation house at Washington had 
long been contemplated, having been 
advocated by Sir Frederick Bruce. The 
present house was obtained with great 
difficulty, was inconvenient, and had only 
a very short lease. The choice lay between 
purchasing land and building upon it, 
purchasing a house, or obtaining one on 
a long lease. No house of a proper size 
could be found with a long lease; when 
one was offered for sale in August last, 
which, with necessary additions and 
furniture, would have cost about £21,150, 
Sir Edward Thornton was allowed to 
buy it, whereupon the proprietor in- 
creased the price, and the offer was 
declined with the approval of the Go- 
vernment. This year the question be- 
came urgent, as he was to vacate his 
present abode, and nothing was obtain- 
able except at an extravagant price, in- 
creased by the knowledge that the 
house was wanted for Her Majesty’s 
Legation. Sir Edward Thornton was 


thereupon allowed to purchase a site on 


his own responsibility. One containing 
29,055 square feet was found in a fairly 
favourable situation for £2,741, which, 
for fear of losing, he agreed to purchase 
and pay down the money on the 25th 
of April. On the 22nd of April he re- 
ceived the necessary sanction, and plans 
and descriptions of the house which is 
to be built, have since been sent home, 
which have been adopted after some 
alteration by the Board of Works. His 
hon. Friend had no idea how enormously 
house rents had increased in the capitals 
of Europe, and he (Viscount Enfield) 
agreed with the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Cartwright), that if, following 
the example of the German Government, 
they had purchased land and built 
houses some years ago, they would have 
found it a most economical arrange- 
ment for the country. In Berlin the 
lease of the Embassy house would 
expire in 1876, and the landlord would 
not renew the lease except at double 
the present rent. Offers had been made 
by other parties, but the amounts de- 
manded were most extravagant, and far 
higher than in Vienna. For one house, 
and that of an inferior character, £45,000 
was asked. Another house was offered 
for £112,500. But those were all de- 
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clined. Another person offered his house 
for £300,000. That was not accepted 
either. The house of Prince Adelbert 
was in the field for sale, and the price 
asked for it was from £50,000 to £60,000. 
He trusted, after the explanation he had 
given, the Committee would not think 
that very disadvantageous terms had 
been made. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, as he had 
been in Washington last year, he wished 
to state that if the thing could be done 
for £31,000 it would be an excellent 
bargain. If we could get an Embassy 
house in Washington, in which the 
Embassy could be properly lodged for 
such a sum, he believed the arrange- 
ment would be one which would do 
credit to the most economical Govern- 
ment that ever existed. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE also approved 
the arrangement as being economical. 

Mr. GOLDSMID recommended the 
Government to build or buy an Embassy 
house at Rome, where the price of land 
and houses was rising enormously. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£5,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1874, for the Superintendence of Convict 
Establishments, and for the Maintenance of 
Convicts in Convict Establishments in England 
and the Colonies.’’ 

In answer to Mr. F. 8. Powz11, 

Mr. BRUCE said, that Millbank, 
which was built in the beginning of the 
present century, was a cluster of six or 
seven prisons, and so ill-adapted to its 
present purpose that it was intended to 
replace it by anew prison at Wormwood 
Scrubs. Millbank was an exceedingly 
expensive prison, in consequence of the 
large proportion of warders required, 
and the number of warders who, for 
want of accommodation, were obliged to 
live outside the prison. In exchange 
for the £10,300 required for the site at 
Wormwood Scrubs, the Government 
would gain 24 acres in the middle of 
Westminster, and of much greater value. 
The new prison would be built by. con- 
vict labour at a cheap rate, and the 
whole building would cost less than the 
sum sacrificed by the present costly 
establishment. There was, therefore, 
good reason to believe that the exchange 
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would be highly economical and advan- 
tageous. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, it was 
commonly reported that Millbank Prison 
was to be turned into a cavalry barrack. 
It was said to be an unhealthy place for 
prisoners, and it did not seem therefore 
very fit for a cavalry barrack. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he was not aware 
to what purpose Millbank was to be 
turned by the Government. 

Mr. WATNEY asked how many pri- 
soners the new gaol at Wormwood 
Scrubs would contain ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, that the number at 
Millbank at present was 1,277, and there 
was no reason to suppose that the num- 
ber would be less hereafter. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he rose at the 
same time with the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex (Colonel 
Barttelot) to put the same question. 
He did not think the Home Secretary 
had answered the question, whether the 
convict, prison at Millbank was to be 
turned into a cavalry barrack? If the 
Embankment were continued upwards 
from Westminster Bridge, it-would be 
desirable that Millbank should be occu- 
pied by buildings more ornamental than 
either a prison or a barrack. Perhaps, 
if the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary were not in a position to give’ 
the House an assurance on the subject, 
the Secretary of State for War could 
tell the Committee whether Millbank 
was to be turned into a cavalry barrack. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, it could never 
be supposed for a moment that the prison 
would be turned into a barrack. It had 
been long intended to remove the cavalry 
barracks from Knightsbridge, and among 
the places contemplated for the site of a 
new barrack was Millbank. That, how- 
ever, was not the ground on which the 
present Vote was asked. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, that as 
the right hon. Gentleman declined to 
pledge himself that the Millbank site 
would not be adopted for the barracks, 
he should like to know where the saving 
was to be effected ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the value of 
the Crown land upon which Knights- 
bridge Barracks now stood was very con- 
siderable. But he was not committing 
himself, or asking the House to commit 
itself, to any definite opinion as to the 
place to which these barracks would be 
removed. . 


Mr. Bruce 
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Coronet STUART KNOX said, he 
should like to know if it was intended 
to build private houses on the site of the 
Kensington Barracks ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the subject 
referred to was not in his Department, 
and suggested that the question should 
not be discussed in the present Session. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, he was 
compelled to move the omission of the 
Vote, with the view of eliciting from the 
Government some expression of their 
determination with reference to the erec- 
tion of cavalry barracks on the site of 
Millbank Prison. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was quite 
unable to give a definite answer when a 
definite proposition had not been arrived 
at. 

Lorp ELCHO supported the Amend- 
ment. That was not a mere question of 
erecting a new prison, but part of a 
general scheme with all the details of 
which they ought to be made acquainted. 

Mr. CARDWELL suggested that fur- 
ther time should not be wasted in dis- 
cussing a question which had already 
been fully considered. 


Question put, 
The Committee divided : — Ayes 129; 
Noes 45: Majority 84. 


(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£26,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1874, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Commissioners of Police, of the Police 
Courts, and of the Metropolitan Police Estab- 
lishment of Dublin.” 

THe Marqugss or HARTINGTON, 
in moving the Supplementary Vote of 
£26,000 for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Commissioners of Police, the 
Police Courts, and Metropolitan Police 
Establishment of Dublin, said, the ques- 
tion of the pay of the Metropolitan 
Police and the Irish Constabulary had 
been inquired into by a Commission, 
which reported in favour of a consider- 
able increase of pay to both Forces, and 
he thought that every hon. Member 
who had read the Report, and the 
grounds on which it was based—namely, 
the increased facilities which men eligible 
for that Force had of obtaining employ- 
ment and good pay in England—would 
come to the conclusion that the increased 
pay which was recommended was fully 
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warranted by the circumstances. An 
additional amount of £12,600 had al- 
ready been voted in the ordinary Esti- 
mates, and the sum now asked would 
make the total increase for the year 
£38,600. This sum would include four 
months’ extra pay before the commence- 
ment of this present financial year, in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Commission, and the total annual 
increase for future years would be 
£28,700. Of the entire annual charge 
for the police service a considerable sum 
was drawn from local resources. The 
Consolidated Fund contributed 51} per 
cent, and local taxation 48} per cent. 
If, of the additional sum now moved 
for, the City of Dublin contributed the 
former proportion, it would be a tax of 
4d. in the pound. Having regard, 
however, to the high taxation of the 
City of Dublin, the Government were 
willing to fix the tax, not at 4d., but at 
2d. in the pound; but, as the question 
of local taxation was being considered 
by Parliament, it was thought that for 
the present the Imperial taxation ought 
to bear the entire increase. It was not, 
however, to be understood that that 
state of things was to continue beyond 
the present year, and he therefore hoped 
to be able to propose to Parliament next 
Session a measure for the purpose of 
dividing on some equitable basis that 
additional expenditure between the Dub- 
lin police district and the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, a fortnight ago 
he gave Notice of his intention to move 
a Resolution to the effect that the people 
of Dublin should be called upon to pay 
a further portion of the expenses of their 
police, instead of the Consolidated Fund 
being called upon to pay the amount it 
was. He found, however, that the 
Forms of the House would not allow 
him to move that Resolution, and he 
should now move the reduction of the 
Vote by £25,000. [Laughter.| The 
Committee might appear startled, but 
the facts of the case were startling. In 
the Miscellaneous Estimates for the pre- 
sent year the increased cost of the Dublin 
police was put at £13,000, and now 
they had an Estimate for an additional 
£26,000, making the increase for this 
year alone £39,000. He found that the 
Dublin police force cost the Government 
no less than £106,784; indeed, as other 
sums, amounting together to over 
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£11,000, obtained from the taxes on 
carriages and pawnbrokers’ licences, 
were paid for the same purpose, it might 
be said the Dublin police force cost the 
national Exchequer over £118,000. That 
was a most extravagant expenditure. 
In all England outside the metropolitan 
area, the police cost the Government 
£290,000, and in ali Scotland the cost 
was £45,000. The Dublin police cost, 
therefore, two-and-a-half times as much 
as those in all Scotland, and taking Eng- 
land and Scotland together, the Dublin 

olice cost the country one-third more. 

he population of England and Scot- 
land, outside the metropolitan area, was 
22,000,000, and the population of Dublin 
was about 300,000. That large expendi- 
ture was going on from bad to worse, 
and it seemed that the more peaceful 
Ireland became the greater was the 
police force required in Dublin. By- 
and-by Parliament would be asked to 
pay the house-rent of the people of 

ublin. By that Supplementary Vote 
the amount which the Committee was 
now asked to vote for the Irish Con- 
stabulary was raised to £1,137,000, and 
if the Dublin police force were added 
the amount was increased to £1,277,000. 
A penny in the pound might be taken 
off the income tax in England and Scot- 
land, if the Irish people-would pay their 
own police expenses. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1874, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Commissioners of Police, of the Police 
Courts, and of the Metropolitan Police Estab- 
lishment of Dublin.”—(Mr. M*‘Zaren.) 

Mr. VANCE said, he wished to re- 
mind the Committee that it was an 
arrangement made by Sir Robert Peel 
that the expenses of the Irish Constabu- 
lary should fall upon the Consolidated 
Fund. In Dublin, however, only one- 
half was paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, the remaining moiety being de- 
frayed by the inhabitants. The hon. 
Member for Edinburgh must remember 
that the situations of Dublin and Edin- 
burgh were widely different. Dublin 
was a seat of government, whilst Edin- 
burgh was not. Dublin contained double 
the number. of inhabitants that Edin- 
burgh did ; and it was a real metropolis, 
which Edinburgh was not. The finan- 
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cial arrangements of the City having 
been concluded before the increase was 
granted, the Government had wisely 
borne the whole this year, intending 
that hereafter the Dublin people should 
pay a proportion, to which they did not 
object. Unless the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh was jealous of Dublin, he 
ought not to oppose the Vote. 

Mr. PIM, while supporting the Vote, 
said, that the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh had fallen into error in regard 
to the population of Dublin ; but, taking 
everything into the account, the cost of 
the police in Dublin appeared to be 
very high compared with the cost in 
Edinburgh. The amount available for 
the payment of the police might, how- 
ever, be considerably increased by the 
removal, of exemptions of Government 
and other classes of property from the 
police rate, and by the enlargement of 
the Dublin police area. He would ask 
the Government whether there were no 
means of diminishing the number of the 
police ? 

Lorp ELCHO recommended the with- 
drawal of the Amendment, on the ground 
that a strong police Force, coupled with 
the Peace Preservation Act, formed part 
of the policy of the present Government. 

Mr. CANDLISH regretted that a 
question of such magnitude should have 
been brought forward at so late a period 
of the Session. Last year the mainte- 
nance of police in Ireland cost £978,000. 
The cost this year, including these Sup- 
plementary Votes, would be £1,277,000, 
or an increase of £299,000. This charge 
was becoming so serious as to call for 
the gravest consideration on the part of 
the Government and of Parliament. The 
increased pay to the men was inevitable ; 
but, considering the peaceful state of 
Ireland and the loyalty of the people, 
" a force of 12,000 was too large. Another 
alternative was to make the Irish people 
themselves pay for the maintenance of 
their own police, as the English people 
paid for theirs. He hoped his hon. 
Friend (Mr. M‘Laren) would take the 
sense of the House on his Amendment. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, if that 
increase of 25 per cent to the pay. of the 
Dublin metropolitan police was justifi- 
able, what a comment it was upon the 
policy of the Government that they 
should be obliged to accept en bloc the 
recommendations of their Commissioners 
in that manner. Such a proposal could 
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never have been seriously made to the 
House except in the last week in July, 
The noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said that next year he would 
propose that the City of Dublin itself 
should pay an increase of 2d. in the 
pound for the additional pay of the 
police. He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had no 
great hope that that proposal would be 
earried out; but in order to stimulate 
the Government to make it, he would 
suggest that the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh should propose to reduce the 
Vote by £10,000, which would be the 
amount yielded by a 2d. rate. If the 
hon. Member would agree to that altera- 
tion, he should be happy to support him 
in his Amendment. While the Govern- 
ment resisted the Motion of the hon. 
Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes), they were in this case proposing 
a large grant from the Imperial Exche- 
quer in aid of local rates. Some expla- 
nation was required from the Treasury 
as to why they accepted the recommen- 
dations of their Commissioners so im- 
plicitly in that matter, and yet declined 
to accept their recommendations in re- 
gard to the Civil Servants in Dublin, 
into whose position and remuneration 
they were also authorized to inquire. 
Before adding 25 per cent to the pay of 
the Dublin police, surely the Govern- 
ment ought to have seen whether the 
whole Force might not have been recon- 
structed. 

Mr. BUTT thought when a compari- 
son was drawn between the cases of 
Dublin and Edinburgh, it should be re- 
membered that the Edinburgh police 
were under the control of the munici- 
pality of that city, whereas the Dublin 
police were exclusively controlled by 
two Commissioners appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant. In Ireland they had 
a system of government based on dis- 


trust of *the people, while in England . 


they had a system of government based 
on trust of the people. He should be 
glad to see the police of Dublin placed 
under the control of the municipality, 
and employed forthe purpose of keeping’ 
the peace, and then the inhabitants 
of Dublin would be willing to pay 
for them. But at present the police 
of Dublin were used for political pur- 
poses, and to prevent peaceable meet- 
ings of the citizens, and that spoilt 
them for the purpose of keeping the 
peace. While that system was continued 
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justice required that the whole cost of 
lice in Dublin should be borne by the 
roanial Exchequer. 

Sm DOMINIC CORRRIGAN said, 
he had often been astonished by speeches 
which he had heard in that House, but 
he was never more surprised than that 
night. His Scotch Friends—who now 
said ‘‘ Ireland is peaceable, therefore re- 
duce the Irish police ’’—were, at least 
someof them, the same party who not long 
ago said ‘‘ Double and treble the police 
force in Ireland.’’ Why was that change? 
It was ‘‘money ’’—nothing but ‘‘money.” 
His hon. Friend the Member for Edin- 
burgh said the police of the City were 
under the municipality ; and, that being 
so, he (Sir Dominic Corrigan) had no 
doubt their duties did not extend be- 
yond the municipality ; but the duties 
of the Dublin police extended nine 
miles beyond the city, and many miles 
along the coast with the foreshore and 
river and some distance out to sea. In 
London, if he was rightly informed, 
they had a river police. In Dublin 
their police must do both land and sea 
service. When they compared the Dublin 
with the London police, the difference 
in the conduct of the two was great. 
' What did the London police do recently 
when there was wanted an increase of 
salary? They marched to Trafalgar 
Square, and said, addressing the autho- 
rities—‘‘ Pay us properly; if you will 
not; we will leave you.” The Irish 
police bore their sufferings, and did not 
threaten. He hoped the Committee 
would pass the Vote as proposed, with- 
out any reduction, and that more espe- 
cially when they considered the fidelity 
the Force had evinced throughout the 
Fenian disturbances. He attributed 
much of the costliness of the Dublin 
police to the practice in that City of 
keeping the public-houses open all day 
on Sunday and to a late hour on 
Saturdays. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT regarded that 
as an important question, but thought 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh - had 
asked them to reduce the Vote too much. 
They paid not long ago a little more 
than half of the cost of this Force, and 
now they were called upon to pay the 
whole of this increase. He thought they 
ought to keep on the lines which had 
been already Jaid down, and if the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh would move to 
reduce the amount by £12,000, he 
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thought a good many hon. Members 
would be inclined to vote with him. 

Coronet STUART KNOX was sur- 
prised to hear the speech of his hon. and 
gallant Friend. Every country ought 
to pay according to its resources; but 
although Ireland was a poorer coun- 
try than either England or Scotland, she 
was called upon to pay more than her 
just proportion to the Imperial Exche- 
quer. That Vote, then, would only tend 
in some small measure to adjust the dis- 
proportion which at present existed, and 
he would therefore support it. If the 
public Exchequer did not bear the ex- 
pense, the Fenians and Home Rulers 
who kept up astate of disquietude in 
the country ought to do so, and therefore 
he would have no objection to Govern- 
ment placing a poll-tax upon those 
gentlemen. 

Mr. HUNT said, there were two 
faults in the proposal made by the 
Government. One was, the time when 
it was brought forward, and the other, 
the merits of the proposition itself. No 
explanation had been given why that 
addition to the charge for the Dublin 
Police Force had not been brought for- 
ward in the Original Estimates which 
were in the hands of hon. Members at 
the end of February. As the Report of 
the Commission was presented before 
the close of last year, the Government 
had ample time before now to decide 
whether they would grant the increase 
to the police or not. For his own part, 
he entertained a strong objection to the 
proposition on its merits. The question 
as to the proportion of payment by local 
authorities for police purposes had been 
repeatedly raised in that House, espe- 
cially by his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), in 
a discussion which resulted in a majority 
of 100 against the Government; but, 
notwithstanding that circumstance, the 
Government had since refused to give 
any assistance to the local authorities 
for the payment of the police through- 
out the kingdom. It was now proposed, 
however, to make an alteration in the 
proportion paid by the Imperial Exche- 
querand the local authorities respectively 
in the caseof Dublin. It was proposed, 
indeed, that the whole of the addition 
should come out of the Imperial Exche- 
a He objected to the question being 

ealt with in that piecemeal way, on the 
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ground that if any change were made, it 
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ought to be made with ne gs generally 
to the whole of the United Kingdom. It 
appeared to him that the right propor- 
tion of the addition would be for the 
local rates to bear £12,000, and the Im- 
perial Exchequer £14,000, and he would 
support the Amendment if it were 
altered to that sum. 

Mr. PLUNKET asked the House to 
hesitate before they adopted the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Edinburgh. 
The increase of pay to the Dublin police 
was but an act of justice, and the money 
was asked for in order to carry out the 
recommendation of the Commissioners, 
who reported that when there were 
strikes of the police in London and great 
excitement, the Dublin police maintained 
an attitude of the most stoical and loyal 
calmness. For that very reason the 
Commissioners pressed on the Govern- 
ment not to delay doing what was right 
in the matter. It was true the appre- 
hension of further delay caused some- 
thing like a threat of a strike on the 
part of the Dublin police, since all the 
men declared they would give as a body 
a week’s notice, which individually they 
were entitled to do; but Colonel Lake, 
who had secured their confidence, made 
an appeal to their loyalty and forbear- 
ance, and a strike was prevented. If, 
however, the present measure of justice 
were longer delayed, hon. Members 
might regret the consequences. He 
hoped it would not go forth to the pub- 
lic of Ireland that this so long-delayed 
act of justice was still to be postponed. 
All he could say was that the conse- 
quences would be that the House would 
probably hear of the matter again. 

Viscount SANDON thought that if 
Ireland desired legislation separate and 
distinct from that of England as she had 
in respect to the Church and as regarded 
landed property, she ought to pay for 
it. At the same time, Irish Members 
should make allowance for the interfer- 
ence of English Members, whose consti- 
tuents otherwise would have to bear the 
pinch of that kind of legislation. 

Dr. BALL said, the proposition of 
the Government was an exceedingly fair 
one—that hereafter the proportion of 
increase should be paid by the City of 
Dublin. It was but a simple act of 
justice to the police to give them the 
increase ; but at present, there were no 
means of making the City of Dublin pay 
it. It was impossible to reduce the num- 
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ber of the Force, and the effect of the 
pornos of the hon. and learned Mem- 

er for Limerick that the police should 
be placed in, the hands of the Oorpora- 
tion would be that it would become ne- 
cessary to send over a military Force to 
take care of them. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in answer to the remark of the 
hon. Member for North Hants (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth), that the Report of the 
Commission was received in December, 
and, although the Estimates were laid 
on the Table in February, they were, as 
a matter of fact, prepared long before 
—too long‘ before to admit of the Go- 
vernment having fully considered the 
Report. They, therefore, inserted in the 
ordinary Estimates an item for provi- 
sional increase, seeing, whatever might 
be their decision on the general recom- 
mendations, a considerable increase 
would be necessary. Since that time 
they had gone into all the recommen- 
dations, and, not seeing that any modi- 
fication could be made, they had nothing 
to do but to propose them en bloc. No 
one acquainted with Dublin could sup- 
pose that the constabulary there was in 
excess of the ordinary police duties, and 
it was a matter of fact that the officer 
in command would be glad to have the 
Force increased for purely police, pur- 
poses. Why Dublin should require a 
larger police Force than Edinburgh he 
left it to the hon. Member for Dublin 
(Mr. Pim) to explain. The hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
had maintained that the Irish constabu- 
lary was a political Force ; but, whatever 
might be said in regard to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, he thought nobody 
could contend that the Dublin police 
was not a success for police purposes, or 
that it was a political Force in any sense 
of the word. A reduction of the Vote 
would have a most unfortunate effect on 
the Force, and he trusted the Committee 
would not assent to it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was, perhaps, 
unavoidable that the Government at 
fag-end of the Session should have to 
propose such a large increase in the Me 
of the constabulary of Ireland ; but sti 


it was neither just nor politic to alter 
the proportion of Imperial aid given in 
one case without reference to others. 
One would have thought that that was 


a question which the Government ought 
to have carefully avoided; and, what- 
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ever happened that night, the fact would 
not be easily disposed of. The pay of 
the police had been increased in most 
counties ; but the Government had not 
increased their contribution; ‘and why 
should the Government do for Dublin 
what it had not done for any other part 
of the country? The proportions ought 
to be kept the same in all places; and, 
if any alterations were to be made, the 
claims of the United Kingdom should 
be fairly weighed. That was a wholly 
separate question from increase of pay, 
and he did not see why the Government 
had mixed up the two. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the first vote 
he gave in the House was against the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland ; he was then in a minority of 
5 against 300, and he had since warmly 
supported all measures which Irish Mem- 
bers believed to be for the benefit of Ire- 
land. The question now was, not whether 
the increase of pay should be given, but 
who should pay it. In compliance with 
the suggestions made, he would, if per- 
mitted, withdraw his Amendment and 
move another. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£14,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1874, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Commissioners of Police, of the Police 
Courts, and of the Metropolitan Police Estab- 
lishment of Dublin.” —(Mr. M‘Laren.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 71; 
Noes 124: Majority 53. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


4 £153,750, Constabulary Force 
(Ireland). 


THE Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it was the intention of the Govern- 
. ment to revise the whole of the expen- 
diture under this head, and, if possible, 
not only reduce the Force during the 
Recess, but devise some scheme by which 
the Irish counties should contribute a 
reasonable proportion of the expense. 

Mr. HUNT complained that the Go- 
vernment had not made up their minds 
upon the subject long before this. It 
was most extraordinary that they should 
have waited until the last days of July 
to increase the Vote for the Irish con- 
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stabulary to the extent now proposed. 
He protested against that course. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £23,725, Supplementary sum, 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges in Ireland. 


Mr. CALLAN said, there was an im- 
pression in Ireland that the Vote was 
applied to corrupt purposes. He pro- 
tested against such a Vote being brought 
forward at the fag-end of the Session. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had listened with patience to 
what the hon. Gentleman had said, be- 
lieving that he would have given some 
reason for saying that the Vote was for 
corrupt purposes. 

Mr. CALLAN explained what he had 
said was, that the feeling in Ireland was 
that it was intended for corrupt pur- 
poses. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked the hon. Gentleman to say what 
were the corrupt purposes to which he 
had alluded? If the hon. Gentleman 
objected to the Vote, he should have op- 
posed the 63rd clause of the Irish Land 
Act, which provided that remuneration 
should be given to certain parties, and 
it was to carry out that object this Vote 
was proposed. The hon. Gentleman 
ought to have given some grounds for 
making such an extraordinary state- 
ment, and stated against whom, or to 
what it referred. 

Lorp ELCHO asked if the charge was 
in consequence of the Irish Land Act ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Yes; the 63rd section of the Act was, 
that additional remuneration for duties 
cast upon the Chairmen of Quarter Ses- 
sions should be paid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that if the 68rd 
section was what the noble Marquess 
stated, then the Act was not what he 
thought. 

Mr. VANCE asked, why the case of 
thé officers of the Civil Bill Courts was 
not considered as well as that of the 
Chairmen of Sessions ? 

Mr. BAXTER said, it was under con- 
sideration; but a difficulty had arisen 
with respect to them as they were paid 
by fees, and not by salaries. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £27,000, Supplementary sum, 
British Museum, 
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Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he must draw attention to the increased 
duties which would be thrown upon the 
officers of the Museum by the purchase 
of the Castellani and other Collections. 
The noble Lord was proceeding to urge 
the propriety of increasing the salaries 
of these officials, in consequence—when 

Tue CHAIRMAN called the noble 
Lord to Order. The Vote now before 
the Committee was of a definite sum for a 
specific purpose —the purchase of the 
Castellani Collection. The grant of 
salaries having already been voted, it was 
not competent to the noble Lord to 
revert to that question. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON sub- 
mitted that if he was out of Order, the 
Chairman was still more out of Order in 
proposing to the Committee a Vote for 
the ‘‘Salaries and Expenses of the 
British Museum,” when it was in reality 
a Vote for purchasing a Collection of 
Greek and Roman antiquities. It was, 
he ventured to suggest, still more out of 
Order for the Treasury, through the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, to ask 
the Committee to vote £27,000 towards 
the salaries and expenses of the British 
Museum, when that sum was not to pay 
such salaries and expenses. If he was 
out of Order, it was because the Treasury 
had not correctly described the Estimate. 

Mr. BAXTER explained that the 
heading of the Estimate was prescribed 
by the Exchequer and Audit Act, but 
the Vote put from the Chair did not 
bring in the words of the Estimate. 

Mr. BAINES said, he had given 
Notice to the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University of a Question which 
the right hon. Gentleman had consented 
to answer. He wished to ask if there 
were not upon the shelves of the British 
Museum a large number of duplicate 
copies of books, which— [‘‘ Order!” 
‘‘ Question!” 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, the Question 
before the Committee was a Vote for the 
purchase of the Castellani Collection, and 
it was very desirable that hon. Gentle- 
men should keep to that question. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought the 
whole matter of the Vote might be 
brought under discussion upon a Supple- 
mentary Vote, as he understood this 
Vote was for a sum required to supple- 
ment the sum already voted for the 
salaries and expenses of the British 
Museum. He submitted that his noble 
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Friend was irae g in Order, when it 
was proposed to add to the duties of the 
officers of the British Museum by en- 
trusting to them the care of certain 
acquisitions, to discuss the question whe- 
ther they were adequately paid for their 
duties. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
interrupt the noble Lord (Lord George 
Hamilton) whilst he confined his remarks 
to the question of the additional duties 
which would be imposed upon the offi- 
cials by the purchase of the Collection ; 
but when he departed from that to dis- 
cuss the general questions of duties and 
salaries, he thought it his duty to inter- 
fere. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
thought the noble Lord had a perfect 
right to move the omission of the Vote, 
and, as an argument for the Motion, to 
refer to the inadequacy of the present 
salaries. 

Mr. BAINES said, he would repeat 
his Question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge to-morrow. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON ex- 
pressed his regret if what he had said 
should be deemed to imply any discour- 
tesy towards the Chairman—he had 
merely desired to call the hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention to what he considered a 
mistake in his ruling. As the Chairman 
ruled that he was out of Order, he would 
not pursue the observations which he 
had intended to make, but would simply 
ask the Secretary of the Treasury, whe- 
ther the Government would reconsider ° 
the scheme or memorial which was for- 
warded to them in March last ? 

After a pause— 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON moved 
to omit the Vote. 

On Question? Vote agreed to. 

(18.) £1,500, Supplementary sum, 
National Gallery. 

(14.) Motion made, and Question pro- | 
posed, bs 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£3,711, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1874, for the Expenses of Her Majesty’s 
Embassies and Missions Abroad.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK com- 
lained that the discussion of the Vote 
ad been postponed to one of the last 

days of July. He objected to the Vote 
on a principle of public policy—namely, 
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that no presents should be made to 
Judges, and Judges these Arbitrators 
were to all intents and purposes. A 
few days ago the Prime Minister; in 
answer to a Question he (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) put to him on this subject, 
referred to five cases which he called 
precedents in support of that proceed- 
ing; but not one of them applied to 
this case. All of them were cases in 
which gifts were presented to agents of 
Foreign Governments for services ren- 
dered to British subjects. Nobody 
could doubt that if a present were offered 
to the Lord Chief . ate of England 
‘for having taken part in that Arbitra- 
tion, he would refuse it. If presents 
were to be made to the Foreign Mem- 
bers of the Geneva Arbitration, why was 
it not proposed to offer a present to the 
Emperorof Germany who had discharged 
judicial duties of; perhaps, more im- 
portance to this country than had those 
Arbitrators? In 1824 a sum of £533 
was voted to the Danish Minister; a 
Vote of £1,000 was passed for a present 
to the Emperor of Morocco on his ac- 
cession ; and in 1829, £2,000 was voted 
as a present to the Grand Seignor. Ar- 
bitration, it seemed, was to be the guid- 
But was it 


ing principle for the future. 
not right to stop the practice of giving 


“presents in such cases? In foreign 
countries it was true the giving of pre- 
sents to Ministers was of common oc- 
currence; but he altogether objected to 
such payments as this, and should there- 
fore move the rejection of the Vote. 

Viscount ENFIELD explained that 
under the 8th Article of the Treaty of 
Washington the two Governments pro- 
posed to pay the personal and travelling 
expenses of the Arbitrators appointed by 
the Brazilian, the Italian, and the Swiss 
Governments. The Italian and Swiss 
Arbitrators accepted the payment of 
those expenses, the Brazilian Arbitrator 
declining to acceptthem. Near the close 
of the Arbitration, the American Counsel 
acy that he should consult the 

nglish Agent as to what should be the 
remuneration to be given to the three 
Arbitrators. The English Agent declared 
that he was not empowered to make any 
proposal of that nature, but that he 
would refer home for instructions. He 
did so, and the instructions he received 
from Her Majesty’s Government were 
to the effect that, in their opinion, it 
would not be seemly to offer a sum of 
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money to the Arbitrators, considering 
their judicial capacity and the functions 
they had performed ; but that, in accord- 
ance with diplomatic usage, they thought 
it might be perhaps advisable to present 
them with some complimentary testi- 
monial in the shape of a piece of plate. 
To that the American Government 
agreed, and they had themselves pro- 
vided three pieces of plate for the Ar- 
bitrators. It became the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to provide the 
same; the sum asked for was about 
equal; and he trusted that after that 
explanation the Vote would be agreed to. 

Question put. i 

The Committee divided: Ayes 138; 
Noes 16; Majority 122. 


(15.) £51,706, Supplementary sum, 
Colonial Local Revenue, &c. 

(16.) £15,000, Supplementary sum, 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. 


(17.) £14,000, Supplementary sum; 
Temporary Commissions. 

Mr. MACFIE objected to the Vote, 
and asked whether it was the intention 
of the Government to send out a Royal 
Commission to Vienna? 

Mr. BAXTER said, there was no in- 
tention to do anything of the kind. 

Mr. BOWRING complained of the 
late period at which the large Supple- 
mental Vote for the Vienna Exhibition 
Commission had been applied for. 
Owing to the niggardly Vote taken in 
the first instance, to the small amount of 
which he had before called attention, 
the Commissioners. had actually been 
compelled to defray many of the ex- 
penses out of their own pockets. 

Vote agreed to. 


(18.) £7,000, Supplementary sum, 
Miscellaneous Expenses. 

Mr. ANDERSON objected to the 
manner in which the Vote was put in, 
inasmuch as the House might be called 
on hereafter to pay a further sum. He 
thought the whole charge ought to have 
been placed on the Civil List. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, as he understood, 
£7,000 would be the whole expenditure 
charged to the public. Her Majesty 
undertook one portion of this expen- 
diture and the Treasury the other, and 
he believed the public would have the 
best of the bargain. 

Vote agreed to, 
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(19.) £5,760, Repayment of Moneys 
under the Kensington Station and North 
and South Junction Railway Act 1859 
(Repayment of Moneys) Act 1872. 


(20) £10,000 Dover Harbour. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE 
explained that the Vote was intended to 
be applied towards the completion of 
these works, according to a plan which 
had been sanctioned by high engineering 
authority. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, if the Vote 
were agreed to, the House would be 
committed to an expenditure of £850,000, 
or perhaps £1,000,000. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE 
said, £500,000 would be lent by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners on 
security of the harbour dues. 


Vote agreed to. 


(21.) £43,000, Supplementary sum, 
Telegraph Extension Works. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Miller.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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(22.) £847,462, Half-Pay, Reserved 
Half- Pay, &c., Navy and Royal Marines, 

(23.) £167,740, Freight of Ships, &c. 

(24.) £12,000, Supplementary sum, 
Navy (Scientific Branch). 


(25.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£15,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Expense of the increased Rate of Retired 
Pay to certain Classes of Officers now on the 
Active List.” 

Sir JOHN HAY, in moving to omit 
the item of £15,000, said: Mr. Bonham- 
Carter—At this period of the night, I 
shall detain the Committee as short a 
time as possible on the subject of the 
Vote which has just now been proposed. 
The Committee will remember that not 
long ago, by the indulgence of the House, 
I took an opportunity of moving for a 
Committee to inquire into the discontent 
which at present exists in the Navy, 
owing partly to the scheme of retire- 
ment, and partly to the great absence 
of promotion which at present exists. I, 
on that occasion, had an opportunity 
allowed me by the House of pointing 
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out the stagnation of promotion, mainly 
due, in my opinion, to the Retirement 
Scheme of 1870, and that the public 
chatge which it had been anticipated 
would be reduced in the course of the 
~ three years had not been s0 re- 

uced, but remained at the same figure 
at which it was before with reference to 
the retired pay, the half-pay, and the 
reserve pay of the Navy. I had hoped 
that the inquiry by the Committee for 
which I moved would, if the House had 
granted it, have given further informa- 
tion to this House, and would have en- 
abled the Government to make proposals 
with the view of modifying the present 
arrangements, and of restoring in some 
degree that contentment to the officers 
of the Navy, which at present is so sadly 
wanting. But my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) thought 
it better to move as an’ Amendment to my 
proposal, for a Committee which should 
inquire into only part of that, subject; 
and the House agreed with my hon. 
Friend in that course. If that Com- 
mittee had been appointed—I attribute 
no blame to my hon. Friend, who ex- 
plained to the House the reasons why 
it. was not appointed—I believe we 
should have had an opportunity of in- 
quiring partially into this matter; and 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in proposing on 
the last day of Supply a further grant 
of £15,000, would perhaps have been 
able, as I think, to apply +i in a better 
manner than he now proposes. Even 
supposing the Committee were ready to 
grant this sum, it might have been 
rendered unnecessary by making cer- 
tain changes which I think would be 
advisable to have proposed to the 
House, instead of voting a sum of 
money at this period of the Session after 
the Estimates have all been considered. 
Now, the House must remember that 
when .the scheme of Naval Retirement 
was proposed in 1870, it was stated, in 
proposing it to the House, that at the 
end of three years that increased charge 
would be diminished to the sum at which 
it then existed. Buta Return which is 
on the Table of the House shows that 
there is no diminution, and therefore we 
may assume that this £15,000 will also 
be a continuous charge for the futureupon 
the Naval Votes. I wish to point out to 
the House why I think it is unadvisable 


that they should at the present time 
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grant this additional £15,000 for this 
purpose. Let me say, first of all, that 
there are one or two kinds of naval re- 
tirement which the House will always 
sanction. There is, for instance, the 
retirement of those officers who are too 
old to serve, and whom it is wise, no 
doubt, to retire upon pensions for the 
services which they have previously ren- 
dered, but which they are not able to 
render any more. But the object of 
retiring these officers is that younger 
men may be appointed in their place. 
Now, this scheme is not made with that 
view. The object of this proposition, as 
I understand it, is to reduce the Lists to 
the given number which is supposed to 
be the number which is right and proper 
for this House to maintain as officers on 
the Active List of the Navy. Now, I 
wish to point out to the House that the 
number so proposed is far too small for 
the purpose. It must be remembered 
by the Committee that it is quite the 
same to the country whether the pay of 
the officers is on the Retired List, or on 
the Active List, so far as the public 
charge goes; excepting that they cost a 
little more upon the Retired than upon 
the Active List, and that, singularly 
enough, we of all nations in Europe—it 
is very difficult to explain what we do— 
we buy men, who are active and effi- 
cient, out of the Navy, on condi- 
tion not that they should serve, but 
that they will not serve. That is to say, 
active and efficient persons who have 
been trained in that profession are given 
considerable sums of money not to 
trouble the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to give them commands or employment. 
That is the sole object of this proposition. 
If it were that these men were inefficient, 
or that they were too old, then one would 
understand that it would be wise to give 
them sums of money to go away; but if 
they were simply inefficient they might 
be got rid of in‘a cheaper manner—and 
that is by court-martial, which would 
turn them out of the service. If, how- 
ever, they are too old, it is quite right to 
pension them; but in the place of those 
so retired others should be promoted, so 
as to keep up a proper flow of promotion. 
Now, I have with considerable trouble— 
and thanks to a gentleman, whose name 
I mentioned before—Mr. Hickman—a 
most competent authority—had carefully 
prepared the present condition of the 
Active List, both of its ships and the offi- 
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cers upon it. I am not now going into 
the question of the Flag List, because I 
understand this proposition is not for 
retiring flag officers. Be that as it may, 
all I am now going to do is to see 
whether it is wise to reduce the Active 
List of the Navy as low as it is proposed 
to reduce it, and whether it is wise to 
buy out of the Navy efficient officers 
whose places you will have to fill—I do 
not say in the event of a naval war, but 
in the event of any disturbance which 
obliges you to commission the ships 
which you have. Now, you have at 
this moment 88 post ships in commis- 
sion, and of captains 88 employed ; and 
you have of ships 66—ships which with 
some repair might be commissioned. 
(I have carefully excluded wooden line- 
of-battle ships, which I think ought not 
to be considered efficient men-of-war.) 
I have taken ships, which without any 
considerable repairing or expense are 
at the disposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and which he would be required to com- 
mission in the case of the slightest naval 
disturbance. The names of these ships 
which I have taken are entirely at his 
service —I hold them in my hand — 
but at so late a period in the even- 
ing I will not trouble the Committee 
by going into that detail. I hope they 
will believe that this Return is accurate. 
Well, there are 88 captains in ships in 
commission. There are of ships in the 
Reserve a very small number fit for 
service—namely, 66. These together 
make 154 captains who would be re- 
quired if these ships were commissioned. 
It is proposed to reduce the number of 
captains to 150. Now, that is to say, that 
we should ‘have four captains less than 
the ships in which we require to put 
them. But surely it is necessary to have 
a margin for men who may be ineffec- 
tive—for men who will require leave; 
and therefore it cannot possibly be right 
to reduce the number below the number 
of ships which inthree monthstime itmay 
be necessary from political exigences to 
find captains for. I have no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman will answer— 
“‘T will promote commanders ;” but 
what will be the effect of that? There 
are at present 110 commanders’ com- 
mands, and there are 49 commanders 
employed in the Coastguard, making 
159. There are 76 commanders’ ships 
in the Reserve, which would make the 
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total required for ships and the. Coast- 
guard, 235. The proposal is to reduce 
the commanders’ list to 200. We should 
therefore—unless we took all the com- 
manders out of the Coastguard, which 
under the circumstances would have to 
be done—be 385 commanders short. 
What we should be required to do would 
no doubt be to take commanders out of 
the Coastguard. In that case you would 
have a surplus of 14 commanders. But 
then you would have no commanders in 
the Coastguard, and no Reserve comman- 
ders, and would have to fall back upon 
the lieutenants’ list. Let us see how 
the lieutenants’ list stands. There are 
now afloat 485 lieutenants employed 
actively, and there are required for these 
66 captains’ commands and 76 comman- 
ders’ commands, 369 lieutenants. The 
ordinary complement—I am not speak- 
ing of the extraordinary complement for 
war, but only the complement for these 
ships as at present regulated—so that 
the number of lieutenants actually re- 
quired would be 854, if we were to 
commission the very small number of 
ships which we at present have, and 
without looking to the necessity for 
hiring ships in the event of a great naval 
war, or the thousand and one duties 
which lieutenants have to be employed 
in, in the event of actual hostilities. It 
is proposed to reduce the lieutenants’ 
list to 600, leaving 254 lieutenants short 
in the event of a naval disturbance. 
Now, it is no discovery, for hon. Gentle- 
men who have taken the trouble to read 
the Reports of Royal Commissions or of 
Committees of this House which have 
inquired into this subject, will have 
found that the lowest number of lieute- 
nants ever put by any First Lord 
was 900. Some First Lords put the 
numbers as high as 1,200, and 1,000, and 
there were then 900. Some naval officers 
examined before a Committee of this 
House, presided over by the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Spencer Walpole), put the number at 
800 and 700; but the Duke of Somer- 
set, who was then First Lord, said 
he would not be responsible for the 
Navy with less than. 900 lieutenants. 
Now, that is a calculation which I con- 
fess I have never made so carefully 
before, but I have had it carefully made 
for me by Mr. Hickman, who gives the 
names of the ships in commission and 
reserve, with the number of officers 


Sir John Hay 
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actually in them and their different 
ranks, showing that if you reduce your 
captains’ list as you propose to reduce 
it, you will be four short; that if you 
reduce your commanders to 200, the 
establishment proposed, you will have 
35 commanders short, and that if you 
reduce your lieutenants to 600, you will 
be 254 lieutenants short. Now, I do 
not propose to go through the other 
ranks, nor to delay the Committee by a 
long discussion upon this point; but it 
does seem to me that it will be very dis- 
advantageous to the Navy if we grant 
this money for the purpose of persuadin 

active men to go out of the Service; me 
I think it is a most wasteful expendi- 
ture of the public money to buy efficient 
men out of the profession, and not keep 
them in some reserve where you could 
call upon them to serve in case their 
services were required. It may be said 
that there are a considerable number of 
junior officers whom it is desirable to 
promote into these ranks. Well, I con- 
fess I look with some alarm on the very 
large number of junior officers. The 
Return which was laid on the Table very 
lately has shown that there are between 
900 and 1,000 officers below the rank 
of lieutenant, and at the present rate of 
promotion they may be 50 years in that 
rank ; but if the lists were made up to 
the number required, if new promotions 
were made so that you should have at 
least 200 captains, at least 250 com- 
manders, and at least 900 lieutenants, you 
would have a due and proper flow of pro- 
motion at once in the Navy, and re- 
lieve the right hon. Gentleman from the 
difficulty under which he labours with 
regard to these junior officers who have 
been admitted to the Navy, and for 
whom at present in these reduced Lists 
there seems to be no prospect of ad- 
vancement. Now I say this also, that 
if the Committee intends to give grants 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
for this purpose, and to the Govern- 
ment, it would be desirable that the 
half-pay of the Navy should be in- 
creased and not the retired pay. Either 
you are going to buy out the best men 
and to give them an increased salary for 
going away from your service, or you 
are going to reward worse men by giving 
them higher pay for leaving, than the 
good men whom you wish to retain on 
the half-pay list. The course I have 
suggested would certainly ensure the 
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prudent —— of.the public 
ch Prine numbers of the Navy ought 
at least to be adjusted so that ships if 
commissioned may have fit and proper 
officers put in them; and if the House 
is generous and about to grant this 
money to the Admiralty, it should be 
applied in raising the half-pay of the 
good officers of the Navy whose services 
you desire to retain, and not in buying 
out those who either do not wish to 
serve or whom you do not wish to retain 
in your service. I therefore, Sir, move 
to reduce the Vote by the sum of 
£15,000. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he. was glad to 
hear the admission that there were 66 
ships in command of captains fit to go 
to sea in three months. The fact was 
that there were 21 captains in command 
of peace or non-fighting ships, and the 
same remark applied in proportion to 
the number of commanders and fighting 
lieutenants. There were a large number 
of junior officers coming up, and thus a 
constant supply of lieutenants would be 
maintained. What was wanted was to 
ensure more constant employment of 
captains and commanders than at pre- 
sent, and the Admiralty had made one 
or two alterations in the scheme pro- 
posed by his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers), in order to meet the views of 
officers of different ranks if they would 
retire at once. The captains above seven 
years’ seniority would receive a minimum 
retired pay of £450, or £100 in addition 
to the retired pay to which they were 
now entitled, but not to exceed in all 
£600. The captains under seven years’ 
seniority would receive £400, or £100 
in addition; but also not to exceed 
£600. The commanders above three 
years’ seniority were to receive £300, 
and under three years’ seniority £260, 
or £100 in addition to retired pay, but 
not to exceed in all £400. The lieu- 
tenants were to receive £75 per annum 
in addition to retired pay to which they 
were now entitled, but not to exceed in 
all £300. The sub-lieutenants would 
receive 5s. a-day. The scheme would 
be a temporary one. The opportunity 
of retirement would only be left open for 
a given time, and only 70 captains, 100 
commanders, and 80 lieutenants would 
be allowed to retire. The object was to 
reduce the list in order to give more 
frequent and constant employment to 
those who remained—a point to which 
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the Government attached the greatest 
importance, both as regarded the posi- 
tion of the officers and the efficiency of 
the Navy. 

Apmirat ERSKINE expressed _ his 
strong disapproval of the plan. In a 
financial point of view the scheme was 
preposterous, and would in no way satis- 
factorily remedy the extreme dispropor- 
tion which existed between the senior 
and junior officers. 

ApmiraL EGERTON thanked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty for his con- 
cessions. He differed with his hon. and 
gallant Friend, and cordially approved 
of the plan proposed by the Admiralty. 
It was most important to have at all 
times a sufficient number of officers to 
meet any emergency that might arise, 
and he considered it a great advantage 
to keep them employed, and give them 
an increased chance of promotion. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 69; 
Noes 30: Majority 39. 

(26.) £142,901, Greenwich Hospital 
and School. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow 
at Two of the clock. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1874, the sum of £26,470,716, be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 29th July, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvntic Brris—First Reading— 
Endowed Schools Act (1869) Amendment * 
" (253) ; Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment * 
(254); Defence Acts Amendment * (255) ; 
Conspiracy Law Amendment * (256). 

Second Reading — Penalties (Ireland) * (242); 
Elementary Education Act (1870) Amend- 
ment, &e. (243); Langbaurgh Coroners* 
(248). 
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Report—Salmon Fisheries * (249) ; Metropolitan 
Tramways Provisional Orders * (229). 

Third Reading—Petitions of Right (Ireland) * 
(233) ; Revising Barristers* (244) ; Extradi- 
tion Act (1870) Amendment * (235); Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance, &c. * (245), and passed. 

Withdrawn—Pollution of Rivers (2380). 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH.—THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE 


Her Majesty’s most gracious Message 
of yesterday considered (according to 
Order). 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise to move that an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, to thank Her 
Majesty for the most gracious communi- 
cation which it has pleased Her Majesty 
to make to this House of the intended 
marriage between His Royal Highness 
Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Earl of Kent, Earl of Ulster, 
Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe Coburg 
and Gotha, and Her Imperial Highness 
theGrand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, 
the only daughter of His Majesty the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, and to assure 
Her Majesty that this House, always 
feeling the most lively interest in any 
event which can contribute to the hap- 


piness of the Royal Family, will concur 
in the measures which may be proposed 
for the consideration of the House, to 
enable Her Majesty to make a further 
provision for His Royal Highness on 


this occasion. My Lords, this is not 
the first occasion on which I have had 
to ask your Lordships to agree to a 
Motion such as this, and past experience 
enables me to anticipate that your Lord- 
ships will now give expression to the 
same feelings of satisfaction that you 
have invariably manifested on previous 
similar occasions. In the first place, 
your Lordships’ House, as well as the 
other House of Parliament and the 
country at large, has always evinced a 
lively satisfaction in anything calculated 
to promote the happiness of Her Ma- 
jesty and of the Members of her Family. 
In the second place, your Lordships 
have always felt the more pleasure in 
returning a humble Answer in response 
to a similar communication from Her 
Majesty, because of the fact that, in re- 
ference to the marriages of their chil- 
dren, the Queen and the Prince Consort 
always proceeded on the principle that 
they should be marriages of mutual 
affection, and that precedent has been 
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faithfully observed on the present occa- 
sion. I believe I need hardly mention 
how young the Duke of Edinburgh was 
when he first conceived the hope of this 
union; and, my Lords, the basis on 
which the negotiations for this marriage 
were conducted by Her Majesty and 
the Emperor of Russia was, that the 
proposed union was based upon mutual 
affection, and of such a character as to 
promise happiness to both. That this 
is the case in the present instance there 
isno doubt. Formerly, much importance 
was attached to marriages made with 
political objects; but your Lordships 
are aware that such unions have but 
rarely resulted in accomplishing the 
political objects for which they were in- 
tended, and certainly we are aware how 
little in these days alliances between 
Royal Families affect the policy of na- 
tions. There can, however, be no doubt 
that it is for the interest of both Russia 
and England that the two countries 
should be on good terms; and there 
have not been wanting proofs of the de- 
sire of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia to maintain friendly relations 
with this nation. Although, however, 
I do not think that this bears in any de- 
gree on the question of thismarriage, it is, 
my Lords, a fortunate circumstance that 
in this instance, all circumstances com- 
bine to render the marriage one on 
which we can sincerely offer our con- 
gratulations to Her Majesty. With 
these few remarks, my Lords, I beg to 
move the Address. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, in the absence of my noble Friend 
the Duke of Richmond, I beg to second 
the Address which has been moved by 
the noble Earl. I am sure that it will 
be acceded to most cordially by your 
Lordships, because whatever gives plea- 
sure to Her Majesty must also give 
pleasure to every class of her people, 
by whom she is so much beloved. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh is well known for his abilities— 
he is popular for his personal qualifica- 
tions, and on account of his connection 
with a popular profession—and the pro- 
spect of happiness which he has in this 
marriage will give unfeigned satisfaction 
to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Of course it is impossible not to concur 
in what the noble Earl says respecting 
Royal matrimonial alliances. I quite 
agree that they do not, as in past times, 
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affect the policy of this country—that is 
to say, I believe it is true that they can 
never again be the means of dragging 
this country into war. I am not, how- 
ever, quite sure that they may not be the 
means of conducing to the maintenance 
of peace. No doubt, it is a matter of no 
slight congratulation that our Royal 
House is now connected with the Royal 
Houses of the three great nations—the 
Scandinavian, the Sclavonic, and the 
Teutonic—by which the policy of Europe 
is determined. I cannot help thinking 
that peoples who have learned to respect 
and love Members of our Royal Family 
will to some extent look less as strangers 
on those over whom that Royal Family 
has so prosperously reigned. On these 
grounds and from motives of personal 
regard and affection, as well as from 
motives of public policy, I believe this 
marriage to be one worthy of all felicita- 
tion, and I beg very heartily to second 
the Motion. 


Then an humble Address of thanks 
and concurrence ordered nemine dissen- 
tiente to be presented to Her Majesty 
thereupon: The said Address to be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with white staves. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS BILL.—(No. 230.) 
(The Duke of Northumberland.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Tue Duxze or NORTHUMBERLAND 
said, that at that late period of the Ses- 
sion he felt that the only course open to 
him was to move the discharge of the 
Order for Committee; but he would 
bring the subject under the notice of 
their Lordships next Session, if the Go- 
vernment did not introduce a measure of 
their own. 

THe Eart or MORLEY said, the 
Government were considering the sub- 
ject with a view to legislation next 
Session. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the question was an important one, 
and the difficulty was to know how a 
remedy could be applied to the evil. 
The Select Committee found that each 


locality was so different in its cireum- 
stances that it would be necessary to 
place in the hands of the Government 
the most extensive powers, so that, prac- 
tically, they would have power to legis- 





late as they pleased in connection with 
the subject. That, however, was not a 
healthy state of things, inasmuch as it 
would be placing Government in a false 
position, and in one which Parliament 
itself ought to occupy. He believed that 
the proper course would be to appoint 
a body of conservators in each drainage 
district, giving them powers to act ac- 
cording to the peculiar circumstances of 
each. He thought it necessary to make 
these few suggestions, with the view of 
legislation on the matter next Session. 


Motion agreed to; Order discharged ; 
and Bill (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT, &c. BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 248.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tux Marquess or RIPON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, the object of the measure 
was to introduce into the educational 
system established in 1870 various prac- 
tical Amendments, which experience of 
the working of the Act had shown to be 
required. There was much cause for 
congratulation in respect of the working 
of the Act of 1870—it had greatly sti- 
mulated educational efforts throughout 
the country. In 1869, before the pass- 
ing of the Act, the number of schools 
was 14,404—in 1872, these had increased 
to no less than 17,056. In 1869 the 
number of scholars in schools receiving 
annual grants was 1,397,379; in 1872 it 
was 1,668,679. In the former year the 
number of certificated teachers was 
11,752; in the latter it was 14,771. 
Then, the number of pupil teachers in 
1869 was 12,357, and in 1872 was 
21,297. In London, with a population 
of 3,266,987, the whole were under 
school boards and compulsory by-laws. 
Of 224 boroughs, containing a popula- 
tion of 6,531,892, no fewer than 108, con- 
taining a population of 5,241,762, were 
under school boards, and of these 
boroughs 80, with a population of 
4,789,828, had compulsory by-laws. Of 
14,082 civil parishes, with a population 
of 12,913,387, the number under school 
boards was 445, and these contained a 
population of 1,485,833. Of these pa- 
rishes, 110, with a population of 869,534, 
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were under compulsory by-laws. There 
were school boards for 40 per cent of the 
whole population, and 80 per cent of 
the borough population ; and compulsory 
by-laws for 39 per cent of the whole 
population, and 74 per cent of the 
borough population. Up to the 26th of 
July, 1873, ‘first notices’ were issued 
to 10,315 parishes, of which 4,170, or 40 
per cent, were now sufficiently provided. 
About 3,000 more parishes remained to 
be dealt with, after taking into account 
those in London and the boroughs which 
were already under the school boards. 
The number of “final notices’ issued 
preparatory to the compulsory election 
of school boards was 228. In a very 
large proportion of those parishes in 
which a deficiency had been declared 
voluntary effort had undertaken to sup- 
ply the deficiency declared in the notices. 
In 1872 voluntary effort did a great 
deal. It contributed £339,825 to meet 
building-fund grants, and £506,708 for 
annual maintenance. This latter item 


showed an increase of about £100,000 
over the money paid by subscribers in 
1869, which amounted to £406,125. 
Altogether very little short of £1,000,000 


had been voluntarily contributed to- 
wards the cause of education which, but 
for such an effect, would have had to be 
provided by rates. He thought that, 
with those figures before them, their 
Lordships would be of opinion that the 
Education Department might, with good 
cause, congratulate themselves upon the 
success of 1870, and anticipate still 
greater success in the future. Neither 
on behalf of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Forster) nor for himself did he claim any 
praise in respect of the manner in which 
the details of that great measure had 
been worked out—much the larger por- 
tion of that praise was due to the per- 
manent officials of the Education De- 
partment. On his own part, and that 
of his Colleagues, he took this opportu- 
nity of saying how great were their 
obligations to Sir Francis Sandford, the 
Secretary, and the other gentlemen of 
the Department who acted under the 


: orders of the Committee of Council. Of 


their energy, ability, industry, tact, and 
what he might call their diplomatic skill, 
it would be difficult to speak in terms of 
too great praise. The Bill now before 
their Lordships would not introduce any 
very large or extensive changes. The 
$rd clause was the only one involving 


The Marquess of Ripon 
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any question of gravity. The Act of 
1870 enabled school boards, by means 
of by-laws, to establish a system of com- 
pulsion in order to secure the attendance 
of children at school; but that system 
of compulsion could only be applied in 
parishes or boroughs where school boards 
existed. The figures he had already 
quoted showed that in 103 boroughs 
there were school boards, so that there 
were such boards for 80 per cent of the 
population ; and that in only 445 of the 
civil parishes were there school boards 
and compulsory by-laws only in the case 
of 39 per cent of the population gene- 
rally. Last year an Act was passed 
which established a system of compul- 
sory education throughout Scotland. It 
could not be denied that the existence of 
such a system in Scotland contempora- 
neously with that of a system of partial 
compulsion in England was an anoma- 
lous state of things; but Her Majesty’s 
Government, having given the matter 
an attentive consideration, came to the 
conclusion that it was desirable to wait 
for further experience in both countries, 
and in England to look for the present 
to other arrangements tending in the 
same direction as the Scotch system. 
They expected great results from a Bill 
which was now passing through the 
other House of Parliament, applying 
the principle of compulsion indirectly to 
children employed in agriculture—and 
this might be regarded as a step towards 
a general system of compulsion under 
whatwas known as Denison’s Act. Boards 
of Guardians had power to provide for 
the education of out-door pauper chil- 
dren; but this power was permissive 
only, and not compulsory. About two- 
thirds of the Unions cf the metropolis 
had put this power in force, and about 
one-half of those in the country. The 
3rd clause of the Bill now before their 
Lordships repealed the provisions of 
Denison’s Act and substituted others in 
their stead—providing that where out- 
door relief was given to the parents of 
any child between 5 and 13 years of 
age, or to any such child, it should be a 
condition for the continuance of such 
relief that elementary education should 
be given to the child; but there was a 
proviso in the clause that relief should 
not be granted or refused on condition of 
the child attending any public elementary 
school other than such as might be se- 
lected by the parent. This provision 
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was one of great importance in regard 
to the fact that 145,000 of the children 
were either orphans or children of widows 
receiving out-door relief, and these, he 
thought, were a class eminently deserv- 
ing of consideration in any educational 
measure; and he confidently expected 
that their Lordships would approve the 
principle on which the Government had 
acted in framing the 3rd clause, and 
would make no difficulty in passing the 
Bill. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Lorp LYTTELTON said, what was 
requisite on public grounds was that all 
children should be educated up to a cer- 
tain point; but if the parent of a child 
were not able, out of his own means, to 
pay for that education of his child he 
should be required and enabled to pro- 
vide the child with it as he would with 
food or any other necessaries of life, out 
of the poor rates, unless he were aided 
by private benevolence. But the ques- 
tion of the school-pence, as was well 
known, was not the most important point 
—the difficulty would arise not so much 
from the amount to be paid for the 
schooling as from the giving up of the 
earnings of the child. If a child who 
was earning money for the family were 
taken away from his work and sent to 
school, so much of the general means of 
support for the family was gone, and to 
the extent of that the rates must come 
in. If, therefore, there was to be com- 
pulsory education, a considerable in- 
crease in the rates must be looked for 
throughout the country. 

Eart FORTESCUE concurred with 
the noble Lord that the practical ques- 
tion was not so much the payment of 
the school-pence as the diminution of 
earnings. He felt satisfied that the fa- 
cility with which in populous districts 
school boards might be imposed upon, in 
consequence of their not having, like 
the Guardians, any machinery for the 
detection of imposture, would have a 
pauperizing effect. He feared that the 
benefit of education to the children 


Confession in the 


would in many cases be considerably 
counteracted by the demoralizing habits 
of successful imposture thus fostered in 
their parents. He looked upon the pre- 
sent system under which pupil-teachers 
almost all drawn from the wage class, 
were trained for an increasingly remune- 


{Juny 29, 1873} 
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rative calling at an expense of 75 per 
cent to the State and 15 per cent to 
charity, as utterly unsound. It would 
be much better as a general rule to allow 
those who wished to become teachers to 
bear the expense of their own training. 
In that way, after testing their com- 
petency, we should have some security 
that they would adhere to their pro- 
fession. If we did this instead of elee- 
mosynarily training an excessive number 
of pupil-teachers in order to make 
allowance for the diversion of a certain 
proportion to other professions, we might 
attract all that would be required by 
giving a pension for a specified number 
of years’ good service. 

Kart NELSON drew the attention 
of the Lord President to the sub-sections 
which threw the burden of the proof of 
the age of the child and the efficiency of 
the school on the parent, who might be 
very ill qualified to furnish the proof 
required. 

Tue Maravess or RIPON explained 
that there would be no difficulty in prov- 
ing the efficiency of the school, because 
the Board assumed that every elemen- 
tary school was efficient. As to age, if 
the child was born in the parish, the 
parent could easily obtain the necessary 
certificate ; and if born in a distant pa- 
rish, the parent would be the most 
proper person to call on to furnish the 
proof of age. He could not agree in the 
view taken by his noble Friend (Earl 
Fortescue) of the training colleges, for 
he doubted whether it would be pos- 
sible to procure all the schoolmasters 
that would be required without them. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7hursday next. 


CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 


THe Eart or HARROWBY, in 
moving an Address to Her Majesty for 
Copy of a Petition recently presented to 
Convocation in reference to the training 
and licensing of a body of Confessors in 
the Church of England, said, their Lord- 
ships were aware that a few weeks ago 
a Petition was presented by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the Upper 
House of Convocation of that Province, 
signed by a considerable body of clergy- 
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men, praying for the training and 
licensing’ a body of Confessors within the 
Church. He had no wish to take up the 
time of their Lordships by any discus- 
sion on the subject of the Confessional. 
Convocation, however, was a most im- 
portant body as regarded the Church, 
and being so it was of the utmost impor- 
tance that it should possess the confi- 
dence of the laity. Now, there could be 
no doubt that the petitioners made a 
very startling proposal. He was aware 
that several clergymen had individually 
advocated confession, but they had done 
so on their own responsibility; but this 
was the first time since the Refor- 
mation, that a proposal had been made 
to give it the authorization of the 
Church itself, and it was of the utmost 
importance to know how it had been re- 
ceived by Convocation. As far as he could 
learn, the Bishops received the Memorial, 
and had offered no reply to it ; but, at 
the same time, they had thought it 
right to take that opportunity of express- 
ing their opinion upon the main subject 
raised by the Memorial. The conse- 
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quence was that a Committee was ap- 
pointed, and a very valuable Report was 
presented by them to Convocation. That 


there might be no misconception on the 
subject, and that the public might know 
not only the nature of the Petition, and 
the number and importance of the sig- 
natures, but also what was the reply of 
the Bishops, he thought it right that the 
transaction should in a formal way be 
laid before Parliament. 
begged to move the Address of which 
he had given Notice. 


Moved, that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for, Copy of petition presented to 
the Upper House of Convocation of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, praying among other things for the 
training and licensing of a body of confessors 
in the Church of England; together with the 
names of the subscribers and copy of the answer 
to the same presented by the Committee of the 
whole Upper House.—( Zhe Earl of Harrowby.) 


Tue Bisnorp or LONDON, in the 
absence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
said, there would be no objection to lay 
a Copy of the Petition on the Table of 
the House. With respect to the Report 
referred to by the noble Earl, he wished 
it to be understood that it was in no way 
an answer to the Petition. A Com- 
mittee of Convocation was appointed to 
consider the subject and draw up a 


The Earl of Harrowby 


{LORDS} 


He, therefore, ' 
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Report on it. That Report had been 
drawn up and presented, but had not 
yet been adopted. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the matter was still under con- 
sideration ; and the document asked for 
being thug incomplete, he thought it 
was, at least, premature to ask for its 
production. 

Lorp HOUGHTON hoped the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Harrowby) would 
not press his Motion. It would be 
a great error for their Lordships to 
interfere with Convocation—if they did 
they might in time find themselves 
drawn into the arena of theological 
controversy—a thing which was to be 
avoided as much as possible. He thought 
it was a pity that the noble Earl had 
brought forward the Motion in the ab- 
sence of the Archbishops, who might 
have given some explanation which 
might have proved useful. Moreover, 
they had heard, too, from the right rev. 
Prelate, that the action of Convocation 
in the matter was as yet inchoate and 
incomplete, and had not yet assumed a 
character which would warrant their 
Lordships in adopting the course recom- 
mended. There was another objection 
to the Motion of the noble Earl. Matters 
of a transitory character like the one 
involved in the Petition, in connection 
with which there was necessarily a good 
deal of excitement, ought not to have 
their importance too much magnified. 
That, he was afraid, had been too much 
done in the case under discussion. He 
was told that a very considerable number 
of those who had subscribed to it had 
done so hastily, without comprehending 
its real import, and possibly under some 
confusion of ideas as to the real prin- 
ciple involved. For these reasons he 
thought the Petition in question ought 
not to be made the subject of an Address 
to the Crown. By adopting the course 
advised by the noble Karl, they would 
simply be giving permanent importance 
to a document which in itself was tran- 
sitory and of small moment in its cha- 
racter. Above all, they would arouse a 
large amount of public animosity against 
many gentlemen who had, as he had 
explained, signed the Petition unwit- 
tingly. 

Tae Bisoop or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL ventured to think that some 
inconvenience would result from giving 
publicity to the names of those who had 
signed the Memorial, Many of those 
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gentlemen had appended their names 
without serious thought; and it had 
transpired that several had withdrawn 
their signatures, and not a few had even 
expressed regret for having signed the 
Petition under the impression that it 
was something else. Under these cir- 
cumstances he hoped, at all events, that 
the noble Earl would withdraw that 
portion of his Motion which asked for 
the production of the names of the sub- 
scribers. 

Eart NELSON said, their Lordships 
could scarcely ask Convocation to lay 
before them a document which was im- 
perfect and incomplete in its character. 
When both Houses of Convocation had 
definitely given their decision upon it, 
the Motion of the noble Earl might be 
moved with perfect propriety; but. at 
present it was premature. He thought 
it most undesirable to publish the names 
of the signers—it might hurt the pros- 
pects of many young men who had 
signed the Petition somewhat hastily. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY also 
strongly urged his noble Friend to leave 
out that portion of his Motion relating 
to the names of the subscribers. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR’s opinion 
was that it would be as irregular to ask 
for the production of the Petition while it 
was still under the consideration of Con- 
vocation as it would be for the House of 
Commons to ask for a Report of one of 
its Select Committees before it was laid 
on the Table; he did not at all see 
_ how they could ask for the Report of 
the Committee until Convocation had 
adopted it. He strongly objected to the 
production of the names of those who 
had signed the Petition—especially as 
it appeared that a large proportion 
of them were not aware of the precise 
nature of the document they were sign- 
ing. He could not but take notice of the 
evidence which this and other late in- 
stances afforded of the mischievous 
effects of the practice of hawking Peti- 
tions about the country in order to 
obtain promiscuous signatures. No- 
thing was to his mind more objection- 
able or reprehensible, whoever were the 
agra who did it, or whatsoever might 

e their objects. One result of the practice 
was, that they found people coming for- 
ward one after another confessing that 
when they appended their names to a 
document, purporting to be a serious 
expression of opinion upon subjects of 
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the gravest importance, they really did 
not know what they were signing. He 
was afraid that this was too often the 
case in respect to Petitions presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. 

Tue Bisnor or CHICHESTER hoped 
the noble Earl would withdraw his Mo- 
tion, because the carrying of it might 
embitter the controversy. 

Lorp HATHERLEY wished to ask 
the noble Earl whether it was worth his 
while to press his Motion? The Petition 
itself was of very grave importance, but 
not of such importance as to require an 
Address to the Crown that a Copy of it 
might be presented to their Lordships. 
Their Lordships had been told that a 
number of those who signed the Petition 
had signed it in ignorance of its con- 
tents, and that others had signed it 
under a total misapprehension of the 
subject. He remembered the case of a 
Petition which was presented on behalf 
of a woman who had attempted to mur- 
der both her father and mother. The 
Petition stated that if her life were 
spared she might be useful as a teacher 
in a school in one of the Colonies. He 
must join his humble request to that of 
the noble Lord below him, that the noble 
Earl, for the present at least, would not 
press his Motion. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, it 
did not require the intercession of so 
many Members of the Ecclesiastical 
Bench and of their- Lordships generally 
to induce him to yield at once to the 
appeal made to him. It would certainly 
be better that the answer of the Com- 
mittee of Convocation should not be 
placed before Parliament before it had 
been formally accepted by the whole 
body. As to the condemnation passed 
by the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack on the practice of hawking 
about Petitions for promiscuous signa- 
ture, he quite agreed with the noble 
and learned Lord. As for this particular 
case he should not have attached such 
importance to the isolated action of a 
few eccentric clergymen, if it had been 
such; but the fact was that the Petition 
in question was the work of an organized 
body, which had divided all England 
into districts for the purpose of extend- 
ing the practice of auricular confession. 
Their zeal and their organization were 
unbounded. He had seen a circular 
specially addressed to children, marked 
“the eighth thousand,” urging them 
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to go to a priest at the earliest moment 
for the purpose of confessing their sins 
to him. It was most important that 
some corrective of this abuse should be 
set up, and he trusted the Bishops would 
promulgate their opinion at the earliest 
moment possible. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL [H.L. ] 


Returned from the Commons with the amend- 
ments to which the Lords have disagreed not 
insisted on ; and with the amendments made by 
the Lords to the amendments made by the Com- 
mons agreed to, with an amendment; and with 
consequential amendments to an amendment 
made by the Commons: The said amendment 
and consequential amendments to be considered 
on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 29th July, 1873. 


MINUTES. ] — Suppity — Resolutions [July 28] 
reported. 

Pusuic Brts—Ordered—First Reading—Land- 
lord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amend- 
ment * [271]. 

Committee—Four Courts Marshalsea (Dublin) * 
[265 ]—nr.p. 

Committee—Report —Telegraphs [262]; Rail- 
way Regulation [232]; Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance [261]; Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act (1870) Amendment * [252]; 
Constabulary Force (Ireland) (re-comm.) * 
[267]; Royal Naval Artillery Volunteer 

orce * [264]; Sanitary Act (1866) Amend- 
ment (Ireland) * [266]. 

Considered as amended—Slave Trade Consolida- 
tion* [249]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 6) * [244]; Statute Law Revision* 
[240]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Public 
Health Act (1872) Amendment* [238], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn — Tribunals of Commerce * [57]; 
Clerical Justices Disqualification and Justices 
of Peace Qualification * [197]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


WEST RIDING MAGISTRACY. 
QUESTIONS. 
Mr. CARTER asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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is aware that in a district of the West 
Riding, consisting of the important and 
populous townships of Pudsey, Idle, 
Calverley, and Farsley, with a popula- 
tion of 29,214, an area of 8,447 acres, 
and a rateable value of £81,158, there 
is only one magistrate, a clergyman, who 
usually resides, not in the district, but 
in the township of Leeds? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the facts 
stated in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber were substantially correct; but he 
was informed that there were sittings 
twice a-week at Bradford, distant about 
four miles, with good railway commu- 
nication. There had been no local ex- 
pression of a desire for more magistrates 
and no complaint of inconvenience from 
the existing state of things. If there 
were any such desire, it should be con- 
veyed to the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Lord Chancellor; but, considering the 
population of the neighbourhood, per- 
haps they could not do better than 
combine to appoint a stipendiary magis- 
trate. 

Mr. CARTER asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that no railway 
passed through any one of the parishes 
named ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, he was not; he 
knew only what he had been told in the 
letter sent him by the clerk of the 
peace. 


RAILWAYS—RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
COMMUNICATION.—QUESTIONS. 
CotoneL NORTH asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Upon what 
grounds the Board of Trade have fur- 
ther extended for one month the period 
of use of the rope system upon the 
Railways of the United Kingdom ; and, 
if this extension is not intended to be 
final, what course the Board or the 
Government will pursue to ensure a com- 
pliance with the.Act of 1868 as to a 
proper means of communication between 
passengers and guards, which it was 
the intention of Parliament should be 
provided for the safety of travellers ? 


Mr, CHICHESTER FORTESOUE, . 


in reply, said, he had extended for a 
month the period of use of the present 
rope system, in order to give time for 
the expression of opinion by railway 
companies upop a very different rope 
system in use in the United States, in 
which the rope is conveyed through the 
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carriages inside under the roof. On the 
ist of August he should withdraw abso- 
lutely the sanction of the Board of Trade 
to the ordinary rope system, and would 
leave, as he was bound to do, the com- 
panies to propose other means of com- 
munication, instead of it. For the pre- 
sent he should be ready to sanction the 
American rope system. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the right 
hon Gentleman, Whether his attention 
has been again drawn to the failure of 
the cord system of communication be- 
tween passengers and guards on Rail- 
ways; whether he has, in accordance 
with his statement on the 18th June, 
1872, withdrawn the provisional ap- 
proval given by the Board of Trade to 
that system; and, whether there is any 
hope that the electric communication 
will soon be established on all Rail- 
ways? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUE, 
in reply, said, the electric system of 
communication had succeeded upon some 
of the lines on which it had been tried, 
and it was equally true that it was at- 
tended with difficulty in its application 
on lines where the trains were frequently 
separated. He could not say how far 
the withdrawal of the old rope system 
would bring about a larger adoption of 
the electric system. 


ARMY—RETIRED ADJUTANTS OF 
MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will insert 
the words “late Adjutant” in the 
“Army List” after the names of the 
officers who, having been Adjutants of 
Militia or Volunteers, have had conferred 
upon them the rank of Major on retire- 
ment, or whether he will place these 
Officers in a separate list; and, whether 
he will allow these names to appear in 
the Index of the ‘‘ Army List” as is done 
in the case of all other Field Officers who 
have served, throughout their service, 
under the provisions of the Mutiny 
Act ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, 
that if there was any general wish on 
the part of the officers in the direction 
indicated in the Question, he was not 
aware of any reason why that wish ought 
not to be gratified. 


{Juty 29, 1873} 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM— 
NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mason BEAUMONT asked the First 
Commissioner of -Works, Whether the 
ublic have ever had an opportunity of 
judging of the plans now being carried 
out in the construction of the Natural 
History Museum; and, if not, whether 
he would permit plans or models to be 
exhibited in any place to which the 
public have access ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, that 
the plans were annexed to the contract 
signed by the contractor, and could not, 
therefore, be submitted for public inspec- 
tion. The contract and plans were re- 
quired at the Office of Works, and it 
was quite impossible to make an exhibi- 
tion of them. 

Mason BEAUMONT said, there could 
be no difficulty about exhibiting copies 
of plans. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that would re- 
quire copies to be made. The making 
of copies would take a considerable time, 
and would involve. expense. per of 
“*Photographs.”] A plan would not be 
an expensive matter; but it would take 
a considerable time to make copies of 
the whole. 

Mason BEAUMONT said, he did not 
ask for all the details. The plans would 
be quite sufficient to enable the public 
to judge of the general character and 
effect of the building proposed to be 
erected. He should be glad to know if 
the plans might to this extent be shown 
to the public ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that a mere plan, 
as distinct from elevations, could be 
easily prepared in a short time. The 
drawings and elevations, to be of any 
use, must be complete, and the prepara- 
tion of complete copies would take a 
considerable time. As the contract was 
signed for the execution of the works, 
and could not be altered, he did not see 
that it would be of any particular use 
to the public to see them. 

Masor BEAUMONT said, it was with 
the view of enabling the public to form 
a judgment upon the elevation that he 
was anxious they should see it. There 
was no difficulty in obtaining photo- 
graphs, which, for this purpose, were 
equally as good as the originals. He 








wished to know whether photographs 
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could be submitted for the inspection of 
the public. 

Lorp ELCHO asked, whether the 
elevations and designs were generally 
the same that were exhibited for a 
short time in the Library of the House 
of Commons at the close of the Session 
before last; and whether, if they were 
the same, they had been altered in con- 
sequence of the rise in prices, or for any 
other reason; and, if so, what was the 
extent of alteration in the general ap- 
pearance of the building? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that some change 
was made in the plans after they were 
exhibited in this House. If the noble 
Lord wished to know the details, he 
should be happy to state them if the 
noble Lord would give Notice of a 
Question. 

Mason BEAUMONT said, he was 
sorry to have to press his point; but 
he should like to have an answer as to 
whether copies of the general plans and 
elevations would be submitted for public 
inspection? If it was inconvenient to 
the right hon. Gentleman to answer 
now, he would give Notice of a Question 
for to-morrow. 

Mr. AYRTON: The hon. and gallant 
Member had better give Notice. 

Mason BEAUMONT: Then I give 
Notice at the present time. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 
—FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN 
MOROCCO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAHAM asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a statement made by Mr. Consul 
White, in his Report on the Trade of 
Morocco, that 

“In Morocco the foreign representatives re- 
side at a considerable distance from either of 
the capitals of the empire, and but seldom 
or never see the Sultan or any save one of his 
Ministers; and that, so long as the absence of 
personal intercourse between the representatives 
of Foreign Powers and the Sultan and his 
Court continues to exist, it is hopeless to expect 
useful reforms in the government, or any con- 
siderable extension of the trade or civilization 
of the country ;” 


whether Sir John Hay, our representa- 
tive in Morocco, shares in and has 
repeatedly urged the same opinion upon 
Government; and, whether the Govern- 
ment can hold out any hope of their 
taking the matter into consideration, 
with a view of removing our Embassy 


' Major Beaumont 


{COMMONS} 
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to the capital, and securing personal 
communication between our representa- 
tive and the Sultan ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are not prepared to 
change the residence of the British Mis- 
sion in Morocco, which, if recommended 
by Sir John Drummond Hay, would not, 
it is believed, be agreeable to the 
Moorish Court, and would entail in- 
creased expenditure. There are, be- 
sides, countervailing advantages in the 
residence of the British Minister being 
at a seaport. Her Majesty’s Minister 
is enabled, under existing arrangements, 
to obtain private interviews with the 
Sultan, and reported lately that the 
results were satisfactory. 


FRANCE—THE NEW COMMERCIAL 
TREATY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Treaty between France 
and this Country, which is reported to 
have been under consideration by the 
Parliament of France, is intended to 
continue, or to establish for some years, 
obligations binding upon this Country 
with respect to certain portions of the 
Revenue analogous to the engagements 
under the Treaty of 1860; and, if so, 
whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to consult this House 
with respect to such engagement ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, it will be 
seen by the Treaty of which a Copy was 
laid on the Table of the House yester- 
day, that it is not intended to continue, 
as binding on this country, the provi- 
sions with regard to tariffs in the Treaty 
of 1860 beyond 1877, when the Treaties 
between Great Britain, Austria, and 
Germany are terminable. The new 
Treaty provides that it shall be ter- 
minable on the 10th of June, 1877, 
when that with Germany is also ter- 
minable. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
will address the latter portion of his 
Question to my right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the Prime 
Minister, whether it was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to consult 
the House upon the provisions of the 
Treaty ? ; 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the state of 
the case was this—the Government had 
no such intention, because we were not 
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really contracting any new binding en- 
gagement which bore on the tariffs or 
on the commercial law of this country 
with regard to exports and imports. 
When the French Treaty was made in 
1860, the House of Commons was con- 
sulted upon it in full, and if the Go- 
vernment had been extending its terms 
it might have been matter for serious 
consideration whether they should not 
again consult the House of Commons 
upon it. In consequence of the French 
Treaty of 1860 other Treaties were made 
with Austria and Germany, which gave 
to them the full benefit of the French 
Treaty down to 1877, the Treaty with 
Germany expiring on the 10th of June, 
1877. What the Government had done 
was to prolong the French Treaty until 
the latter date, and as the French 
Treaty gave to France the benefit of 
. the Most Favoured Nation Clause, the 
prolongation of the French Treaty con- 
stituted no new engagement. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked, Whether, 
if it should be found that the terms of 
the present Treaty varied from those of 
the Treaty of 1860—that variation ex- 
tending to the Most Favoured Nation 
Clause—the Ministry would reserve to 
the House of Commons the opportunity 
of considering any variation from the 
Treaty of 1860? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, the 
hon. Member would have a more satis- 
factory means of judging of the matter 
when he read the Treaty than he could 
afford by any verbal information. But 
he might say there was no such varia- 
tion as the hon. Member appeared to 
suppose. There was no alteration what- 
ever in the tariff terms of the Treaty. 
Its ratification would depend on the 
assent of the French Assembly, which 
he trusted would be given. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—TEACHERS IN IRISH 
WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PIM asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Why the National School 
Teachers in the Workhouse Schools in 
Ireland are not paid for results in addi- 
tion to their salaries, as is done in the 
case of the Teachers in other National 
Schools in Ireland, and the Teachers in 
the Workhouses in England? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, teachers in workhouse 
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schools in England and Wales were not 
“9 in the same way as the National 

chool teachers in the workhouse 
schools in Ireland. In Ireland the 
Workhouse teachers were paid directly 
by the Local Government Board, and 
without any reference to the results of 
the teaching or the efficiency of the 
schools under their management. He 
had no doubt it would be an improve- 
ment to introduce the English system in 
some form or other; but he must guard 
himself against admitting that any pay- 
ment made for results should be a pay- 
ment in addition to the salaries of the 
teachers. 


Museum. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM—DUPLICATE 
BOOKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAINES asked the Right hon. 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, Whether it is possible for the 
Trustees of the British Museum to furn- 
ish for the information of the House 
and the public, a Return of the number 
of Duplicate Books in the Library of the 
Museum ; and, whether there would be 
any objection to such Duplicates being 
distributed among the Free Libraries of 
the Country ? 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE, in reply, 
said, there was in the Question an am- 
biguity as to the meaning of the word 
“‘duplicate.”” The Trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum had always rightly con- 
sidered that there were three particulars 
in which what might be termed dupli- 
cates in a private gentleman’s library 
would not be superfluous in the Library 
of the British Museum. In a great 
National Library it was a matter of pri- 
mary importance for literary people to 
have the means of referring to varia- 
tions in the different works, and the 
variations in different editions. Again, 
there were in the British Museum three 


| collections at least which had been given 


to the nation as integral collections— 
namely, the King’s, the Grenville, and 
the Bankseian Libraries; and there 
might be in those collections duplicates 
which must be preserved distinct from 
the general library books in the Mu- 
seum. Moreover, it was for the general 
advantage of readers that there should 
be duplicate copies of some books which 
were in great demand, as it often hap- 
pened that more than one student re- 
quired to consult them at the same time, 
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Roughly estimated, the duplicates in the 
Museum amounted to between 10,000 
and 12,000 books, subject to deductions 
on account of each of the categories to 
which he had referred. To compare all 
‘the books in the British Museum for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether they 
were duplicates or not would be a labour 
of months, if not of years. Under these 
circumstances, it would not be possible 
for the Trustees to furnish a Return of 
the superfluous duplicate books in the 
British Museum with a view to their 
distribution among the Free Libraries 
of the country. 


POST OFFICE—CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 
AND ZANZIBAR MAIL CONTRACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, What 
course he proposes to take with respect 
to the Contract for Mail Services be- 
tween Zanzibar and the Cape, in conse- 
quence of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on that subject ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it is the intention of the 
Government to give the fullest effect in 
their power to the Report of the Com- 
mittee. They are not, of course, un- 
aware of the great difficulty of the task, 
from the manner in which the question 
has been left ; and when they state that 
they will endeavour, to the utmost of 
their power, to give effect to the Com- 
mittee’s Report, they trust that they will 
receive the assistance of the House. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT—NEW CODE 1873—THE MUSIC 
FINE.—QUESTION,. 


Mr. BROGDEN asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council for 
Education, If he will suspend the ope- 
ration of sub-section d of Article 32 of 
the New Code 1873, commonly known 
as the Music Fine, until there has been 
an opportunity for further discussion 
next Session ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that neither he nor the Committee of 
Council on Education had any power to 
suspend the operation of any Article of 
the Code after it had once received the 
approval of Parliament. He might add 
that the Department saw no reason to 
disapprove of the regulation as to music. 


Mr. Spencer Walpole 


{COMMONS} 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE POST OFFICE BALANCES, 

Mr. GLADSTONE moved— 

“ That the House will proceed, this day, with 
the Motion relating to Post Office Balances, of 
which Notice has been given, after the Order of 
the Day for a Committee to consider of Her 
Majesty’s Message.” 


Motion agreed to. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH—THE 
QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 


Message from Her Majesty [ 28th July] 
considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Queen’s Message read. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said: Sir, the 
practice in the House of Commons on 
occasions of this nature varies somewhat 
from the practice which is adopted in 
the House of Lords; and it is right that . 
I should make an explanation to the 
Committee on the subject. The usual 
practice of the House on occasions of 
this nature is to vote an Annuity with- 
out presenting an Address. In the House 
of Lords, where there is no Annuity to 
be voted, and the House waits for the 
communication of a Bill from the House 
of Commons, the course taken is to pre- 
sent an Address. In the instance of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
an Address was also presented by this 
House; but I believe I am pursuing the 
regular and established practice, from 
which in such a matter we certainly 
should not wish to vary, in proceeding 
to propose an Annuity in the case of a 
Prince who is not the Heir Apparent to 
the Throne. But, Sir, although the 
House will not be called upon by the 
Government to present a formal Address, 
assuring Her Majesty of the sentiments 
with which it has learnt tho purport of 
the communication which Her Majesty 
has been pleased to make, I am quite 
sure I do not misconstrue or overstate 
the general sentiment when I venture to 
express my conviction that it is a com- 
munication which has been received, 
not only with those emotions of loyalty 
which, upon all occasions, govern us in 
our relations with the Crown, but like- 
wise with a solid and a lively satisfac- 
tion, so far as the contents of the com- 
munication itself are concerned. This 
is an occasion on which a Marriage has 
been arranged, which, in the first place, 
presents to us that feature of all others, 
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in my judgment, the most indispensable 
and the most satisfactory for a Royal 
Marriage—namely, that it is a Marriage 
which has been contracted, and which is 
to be solemnized on grounds of human 
and personal affection. So far as this 
country is concerned, I trust we have 
passed by the day when it was found 
necessary to enter into engagements of 
this kind without that great, indispens- 
able, and I may well call it, consecrating, 
element of personal attachment. It is 
upon that most solid basis that the pre- 
sent union has been founded, and it con- 
stitutes the first and strongest reason for 
our wishing that it may be crowned with 
every blessing during the lives of the 
Illustrious Persons concerned. I may 
also say that, although in the vicissitudes 
of history the time came when we were 
compelled from special circumstances to 
regard the Russian Empire as a hostile 
State, yet God forbid that we should 
contemplate the recurrence of such a 
period—or, what is still worse, that we 
should accustom ourselves, or allow our- 
selves, to cherish sentiments of hostility 
or suspicion against a Power’ with which 
we are in alliance. I rejoice—and I 


believe the House and the country will 


rejoice—-at the formation of this new 
tie of amity between two great Empires ; 
and, permit me to say, that if we were 
to exercise a choice as to the period of 
time at which we could desire that a re- 
lation of this kind should be formed be- 
tween the Imperial Family of Russia and 
the Royal House of the United King- 
dom, we may well be pleased that it has 
happened in the reign of an Emperor 
like His Imperial Majesty, who has 
already signalized his sway — not by 
schemes of reckless aggrandizement, nor 
by mere pomp and display in the face 
of a too easily admiring world, but by 
that one great act of legislative wisdom 
and humanity which stands almost with- 
out a parallel in history, and which is 
of itself enough to make a reign not 
only honourable, but illustrious—I mean 
the emancipation of the serfs of Russia. 
Lastly, I rejoice that it falls to me to 
make this proposal at a time when, 
even within the last few months, the 
Imperial Government, under the di- 
rection of its Illustrious Head, has 
given to us more than one practical as- 
surance of its desire to pursue a friendly 
policy towards this country. Now, I 
come to the proposal which I am going 
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to submit, and which I trust—indeed, I 
entertain not the smallest distrust; I 
feel confident—will meet with the ap- 
proval of the Committee. It will be re- 
collected by the House that this is the 
closing portion of a transaction which 
awaits its full consummation. In the 
year 1866 it was my duty, on behalf of 
the Crown, to ask the House of Com- 
mons to grant to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh, then Prince 
Alfred, an annuity of £15,000 a-year 
upon his coming of age. That was done 
by an Act of the same year, cap. 8, and 
there were two special observations with 
which my statement on that occasion 
was accompanied. One was, that if His 
Royal Highness should at a future time 
contract a marriage with the consent 
and to the satisfaction of Her Majesty, 
it would probably be the duty of the 
Executive Government of the day, what- 
ever it might be—at any rate, I pre- 
pared the House to expect they would 
find it their duty—to make to the House 
a proposal, with a view to some increase 
of the income which was then so freely 
granted to His Royal Highness. The 
second special observation with which I 
accompanied the brief statement I then 
made was a reference to the fact that 
His Royal Highness is heir to a Princi- 
pality abroad—namely, the Duchy of 
Saxe Coburg-Gotha ; and accordingly in 
the Act of 1866 a Proviso was inserted, 
that— 


“Tn the event of his said Royal Highness 

succeeding to any sovereignty or principality 
abroad, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty or 
her successors, with the consent of Parliament, 
to revoke or reduce the said annuity, by warrant 
under the Sign Manual.” 
Of course, it need not be said, with re- 
gard to the power of Her Majesty and of 
Parliament, that such power, considered 
in the abstract, requires no reservation ; 
but it is customary in many classes of 
Bills to insert a notice of this kind, which 
disposes of any question of good faith 
which might be involved in the matter, 
and makes the reservation of the discre- 
tion as well as of the power of Parlia- 
ment perfectly effectual for its purpose 
in case the occasion should arise for the 
exercise of that discretion. The proposal 
which I shall now make is— 

“That the annual sum of Ten Thousand 
Pounds be granted to Her Majesty, out of the 
Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, towards providing for the Establishment 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
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and Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrovna of Russia, the said annuity 
to be settled on His Royal Highness for his life, 
in such manner as Her Majesty shall think 
roper, and to commence from the day of the 
arriage of their Royal Highnesses, such an- 
nuity to be in addition to the annuity now en- 
joyed by His Royal Highness under the Act of 
the twenty-ninth year of her present Majesty.” 
The Proviso which I have read would 
not be represented in the Resolution 
which I invite the Committee at present 
to accept; but it will be inserted in the 
Bill, which in due course will be founded 
upon the Resolution, the practice being, 
as those who are conversant with our 
method of conducting business know, 
that in Parliamentary Resolutions it is 
usual to state the general proposition, 
and that any limitations are for the most 
i} introduced into the Bill when it is 
aid before the House. That is the first 
and the principal branch of the proposi- 
tion which I have to make in the name 
of the Government. The second branch 
relates to that contingency which we all 
trust either may never arrive, or may be 
a very distant one. That contingency 
is the widowhood of the Illustrious 
Princess; and my second Resolution 
will be— 

“That Her Majesty be enabled to secure to 
Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrovna, in case she shall survive 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
an annual sum not exceeding Six Thousand 
Pounds during her life, to support her Royal 
dignity.” 

This is, I think, the first occasion upon 
which it has been my duty, or the duty 
of any Minister during the present reign, 
to make a full and final proposal to 
Parliament having reference to one of 
the Members of the Royal Family not 
being the Heir Apparent. And although 
I am fully persuaded that the House 
will not think that the proposal I have 
made is one requiring very special or 
elaborate justification, I may say one or 
two words upon its amount. A good many 
years have now elapsed since the Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston took into its con- 
sideration the general subject of a provi- 
sion for the children of our Sovereign and 
the Prince Consort, and Lord Palmerston 
endeavoured to arrive at something like 
a consistent and general, though it could 
not be absolutely a binding view—except 
for that Government—as to the manner 
in which it would be proper to proceed 
in making these provisions. One ques- 
tion, indeed, which has been raised by 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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some persons is, whether these provi- 
sions should be made by Parliament at 
all. Upon that question I do not pro- 
pose to enter. We discussed it at.some 
length when it was my duty to ask for a 
grant from the Legislature upon the oe- 
casion of the marriage of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise. The 
arguments in favour of such a provision 
appeared to me overwhelming and con- 
clusive to such a degree as to put the 
matter out of possible doubt as room for 
fair controversy. They were seconded 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition, were supported by 
other Members of the House, and were 
felt to be of such a nature that it is 
totally needless; and, if needless, it 
would be officious and impertinent on 
our part to revive any such discussion 
upon the new proposal we are now 
making. With regard, however, to the 
amount of the provision, what I wish to 
say is this—It is quite possible that 
those who refer to some former prece- 
dent may find occasion for criticism and 
objection, either from one point of view 
or another. Cases may be discovered in 


which larger grants have been asked 
from Parliament, and possibly have been 


obtained. Other cases will be found by 
those who have diligence enough to 
search for them in our Parliamentary 
records, in which, perhaps, grants not 
quite so large have been given. At this 
time of day—when I think Parliament 
has shown a great consistency of view, 
as well as great moderation of view, 
upon this subject—it is not necessary for 
us to go back to times when the arrange- 
ments between the Crown and Parlia- 
ment with reference to the support of 
its dignity and the support of the junior 
branches of the Royal Family were much 
less well understood and regulated than 
they now are. We have passed, happily, 
from a state of things in which the Civil 
List, settled at the beginning of a reign, 
represented no final arrangements at all, 
but was liable to be disturbed from time 
to time by new applications to Parlia- 
ment. We have passed out of that 
irregular state of relations into one in 
which with some—I may say with great 
—success something like rule and method 
have been introduced. And what we 
have endeavoured to has been—both in 
former years and upon the present occa- 
sion—to look back to the general effect 
of our records, and of the cases which 
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they bring before us, and to the general 
equity and reason of the case, in fixing 
the proposal which it will be our duty 
upon our responsibility to submit to 
Parliament. I think that those who are 
disposed to examine the matter upon 
such a basis as I have endeavoured to 
describe will think that the provision 
which we now ask Parliament to sanc- 
tion—a sum of £25,000 a-year—is a pro- 
vision which, while it does not err on 
the side of parsimony, certainly does not 
err on the side of excess. If that be so 
—and I believe that will be the general 
feeling of the House and of the country 
—I venture humbly to remind the House 
that the readiness and cheerfulness of a 
gift like this adds to its value. I would 
even make an appeal to that very small 
proportion of the Members of the House 
of Commons who—I have no doubt 
actuated by the most patriotic motives— 
have on a former occasion raised objec- 
tions not merely of amount, but directed 
to the very foundation of the proposal. 
On the occasion of the marriage to which 
I have referred—the marriage of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Louise— 
we thoroughly sifted and discussed the 
principle involved in these grants, and 
the question of principle was decided not 
by a mere majority of this House, but 
by what I may almost presume to call a 
moral unanimity—a majority approach- 
ing so nearly to unanimity that there 
would be no discredit and no deviation 
from public spirit—on the contrary, there 
can be nothing but consideration, couz- 
tesy, and taste—in recognizing the de- 
cision of the House upon that occasion, 
and in forbearing to revive the dis- 
cussion. I think the general feeling 
will be that this proposal is one which, 
on the ground of its reasonableness and 
moderation, may safely be commended 
to the approval of the House; and if it 
is one which may be safely commended 
to the approval of the House, the grace- 
fulness of the act will be much increased, 
and our own feelings of loyalty and at- 
tachment tothe Sovereign and her Family 
will be spared what, even at the best, 
amounts to something like a painful jar, 
should it prove upon the present occa- 
sion that we can, without difference of 
opinion, go forward with this offering in 
our hands, and lay it at the foot of the 
Throne, adding to it our fervent prayer 
to the Disposer of all Events that the 
marriage which is about to be con- 
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tracted, as it has been founded on right 
principles of mutual attachment, may be 
crowned with all the happiness of which 
such a union ought to be both the pledge 
and the fulfilment. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving Reso- 


‘ lutions. 


The Resolutions having been formally 
proposed, 

Mr. HUNT: I rise, Sir, to second 
the proposition made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and I feel sure that 
he did not assume too much when he 
said that the marriage announced in 
Her Majesty’s gracious Message has 
afforded great gratification to the House 
and to the country generally. These 
are not days when dynastic alliances 
much affect the fate of nations; but, at 
the same time, we cannot but rejoice 
that the friendly feeling which exists 
between the two countries will be ce- 
mented afresh by this alliance. With 
respect to the amount proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, I think that the 
terms in which he has alluded to it are 
amply justified. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed even a larger 
amount than he has thought proper to 
do, I feel certain that this House would 
cheerfully have granted it. At the same 
time, in those matters we look to the 
direction and guidance of the Govern- 
ment, and I feel satisfied that in pro- 
posing the amount the right hon. Gentle- 
man has done on the part of the Go- 
vernment, he has had due regard to all 
the circumstances of the case. I can only 
echo the sentiments which the right hon. 
Gentleman has expressed, and hope that 
this alliance between these two Illus- 
trious Houses may be followed not only 
by the happiness of the principal parties 
concerned—His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh and Her Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duchess Marie— 
but that it will give satisfaction to Her 
Majesty and to the other Members of the 
Royal Family. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said: Sir, al- 
though a very humble Member of this 
House, I have thought it my duty to rise 
to protest against the proposition made 
by Her Majesty’s Government, as being 
unwarranted by precedent, and wholly 
uncalled for, by the circumstances of the 
ease. [‘Oh, oh!”] I can only say— 
and I say it with a sincerity that I think 
ought to find credit even in the minds 
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of those who disagree with me—that it 
is a painful thing to me that I cannot 
respond to the appeal of the Prime Mi- 
nister. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’”] Iam by no means 
so fond of standing alone or of oceupying 
an unpopular position, and nothing but 
a deep sense of duty compels me to take 
the decision of the House upon this 
question. I have been informed by the 
highest authority that it is most in ac- 
cordance with precedent and the custom 
of the House that any opposition to a 
Vote of this nature should take place 
not at the present stage, but on the 
second reading of the Bill that will be 
brought in. I am quite aware that those 
who agree with me are few in number, 
and may be a small minority, and it is 
neither my inclination, nor would it be 
morally right in me to attempt any fac- 
tious opposition to the measure. I 
therefore content myself with giving 
Notice that on the second reading of the 
Bill I shall raise a discussion, and take 
the sense of the House upon it. 

Mr. HOLT: On a former occasion 
some statement was made to the House 
by the Government with reference to the 
religious convictions of the Illustrious 
parties. [‘‘Oh!”] Ikmow that it will 
be in accordance with the feelings of a 
large number of persons that some com- 
munication should be made to the House 
on that subject; and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will be prepared to do 
so. [‘‘Oh! oh!” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It may be well, 
because other persons may fall into the 
same misunderstanding as the hon. 
Member has fallen into, that I should 
say that the Constitution of this country 
does not, as a general rule, investigate 
those matters connected with personal 
religious convictions, either within the 
precincts of the Royal Family or out of 
it. It is quite true that under the Act 
of Succession security is taken against 
the possession of the British Throne by 
a person professing a particular religion. 
That security is taken, not on the ground 
of what is properly religious in that re- 
ligion, but on account of political dangers 
which were conceived—and I hope I will 
offend no one if I say rightly conceived— 
to attend the profession of that religion 
when the Act was passed, in conjunc- 
tion with the occupation of the British 
Throne. That was the ground, I appre- 
hend, beyond all doubt, .of the Act of 
Settlement. That being so, it is obvious 
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that the question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman goes beyond that ground; and 
if I were to undertake to answer it 
I would be forming a precedent for an 
investigation which, in my opinion, 
would be equally odious in itself as it 
would be wholly unjustifiable. I hope, 
and believe, that what the House of Com- 
mons intends to do is to respect religious 
convictions wherever it finds them ; and, 
at the same time, I trust that I do not 
very far deviate from the principles 
which I have laid down in this instance, 
when I express my confident belief and 
expectation, from the nature of the ar- 
rangements that are in course of being 
made upon this occasion, that the mar- 
riage about to be contracted will be pro- 
ductive of no difficulties whatever, and 
will in every respect be found to give 
satisfaction to the country. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The right hon. 
Gentleman seems to concur with those 
Members of the House who think that 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
North-east Lancashire (Mr. Holt) is 
anomalous and unusual. I beg to re- 
mind the House that on the occasion of 
our being asked to make provision for 
Her Majesty upon her marriage, and 
also upon the occasion of the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales, questions ana- 
logous to that of my hon. Friend were 
put. I hold in my hand the reply of 
Lord Palmerston, to whom on one of 
these occasions I put the Question, after 
consultation with that noble Lord. Al- 
though on this occasion we are provid- 
ing for the happiness of a Member of the 
Royal Family who is not the Heir Ap- 
parent, still I think that the question of 
my hon. Friend, seeing that the children 
of this marriage might possibly become 
Heirs Apparent to the Throne, is quite 
justifiable and- ought to be answered. 

Mr. BEACH asked what day the 
second reading of the Bill to carry the 
Resolutions into effect would be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied that at the 
present period of the Session, in accord- 
ance with precedent, they proposed to 
proceed with the Bill de die in diem. The 
Second Reading would be made the first 
Order for to-morrow. 


Motion agreed to. 


(1.) Resolved, That the annual sum of Ten 
Thousand Pounds be granted to Her Majesty, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain 
and Ireland, towards providing for the Estab- 
lishment of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
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Edinburgh and Her Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of Russia, 
the said Annuity to be settled on His Royal 
Highness for his life, in such manner as Her 
ran oget shall think proper, and to commence 
from the day of the Marriage of their Royal 
Highnesses, such Annuity to be in addition to 
the Annuity now enjoyed by His Royal High- 
ness under the Act of the twenty-ninth year of 
Her present Majesty. 

(2) Resolved, That Her Majesty be enabled to 
secure to Her Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, in case she shall 
survive His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, an annual sum not exceeding Six Thou- 
sand Pounds during her life, to support her 
Royal Dignity. ' 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


POST OFFICE (BALANCES)—TELE- 
GRAPHIC DEPARTMENT — MISAPPRO- 
PRIATION OF FUNDS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in rising 
to move— 

“That this House, having considered the 
Reports of the Select Committee of Public 
Accounts, records its disapproval of the conduct 
of the Post Office in respect of the mis-appro- 
priation of balances therein mentioned ; and is 
of opinion that the control of the Treasury 
over the Post Office as a Revenue Department 
having proved inadequate for the earlier detec- 
tion and rectification of such irregularities re- 
quires to be more watchfully exercised,” 
said, that no one knew more than he 
did the great advantages the public 
derived from the services of the Post 
Office. He was sure he only spoke the 
feelings of the House when he said in 
the words of the Committee of Public 
Accounts, that the organization of the 
Department was admirable and its ad- 
ministration skilful. It afforded the 
maximum of advantage to the public, 
and returned to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the maximum amount of 
money compatible with the duties it had 
to perform. Having said so much, he 
only regretted that he should have to 
complain of irregularities committed by 
any person connected with the Post 
Office. In laying the history of the 
case before the House he preferred to 
quote the language of those better quali- 
fied than himself to express an opinion 
on it. He might cite the language of 


the Committee on Public Accounts, he 
might cite the language of the special 
Commissioners appointed by the Trea- 
sury to inquire into the matter, or 
that of the Committee on Public Ac- 
counts; but he would rather quote 
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used by the Government itself in their 
description of the offence. A Bill brought 
in by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Financial Secretary of the Trea- 
sury—persons who were not likely to 
state the case higher against themselves 
than needs be—and which was read a 
second time last night, so that the 
Preamble might be deemed to have re- 
ceived the assent of the House, con- 
tained these words, the like of which 
certainly could not be found in the 
records of Parliament— 
“Whereas by the Telegraph Act, 1869, and 
the Telegraph Money Act, 1871, the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, in this Act 
referred to as the Treasury, were authorized to 
raise for the purposes of the said Acts any sum 
or sums of money not exceeding in the whole 
eight million pounds. ..... and whereas an 
estimated sum of about £812,800, part of the 
Post Office revenue which ought to have been 
paid into the Consolidated Fund, has been im- 
properly expended for the purposes of the said 
Telegraph Acts, and it is necessary that funds 
should be provided to make good to the said 
Fund the sum so improperly diverted from it.” 
Well, this Preamble was his case. Was 
there ever a stronger case put before 
the House? If possible, two observa- 
tions which he had to make would leave 
it still stronger. First, it was not a 
single act of the Treasury or any Govern- 
ment official; it was not a matter which 
came upon them by surprise ; it was not 
a matter done in one month and settled 
in the next. It was not an act which the 
Treasury could not have discovered at 
the proper time, nor was it a mere in- 
advertence ; but it wag a deliberate and 
wilful misapplication, going on for a 
long time, of moneys which should have 
gone from one fund to another. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
examination before the Committee, said— 
“The distinction that I should take would 
not be so much as to the quantity of the loan 
that remained to be paid the money still due to 
them, as to their going on knowingly and wil- 
fully to do it. I can conceive that it may have 
been possible for them to have got to this 
£200,000 without being aware that they had 
exceeded ; and considering the largeness of the 
transactions, and the great allowance that ought 
to be made for an office like the Post Office, 
struggling with a new subject like this, I would 
be disposed myself to look leniently on anything 
of the kind, even to a large amount ; but—” 
when the the right hon. Gentleman said 
‘‘but ” there was sure to be something 
coming—and he went on to say— 
“where there is no reasonable excuse to be 
offered is, I think, that after being aware that 
they had exceeded the sum by £200,000, as 





words, which could not be gainsaid, 
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stated in the letters and memoranda, they should 
then go on to take £700,000 (£812,800); I am 
ery 4 not aware what excuse can be offered for 
that.” 


The sum had now grown to £812,800. 
Secondly, it would have been bad enough 
had it been a case of applying money ur- 
gently needed for the service of the year 
in excess of the annual Vote; but it was 
the deliberate pursuance of a policy of 
improperly spending the money in hand 
on capital account, practically putting 
Parliament aside, instead of waiting for 
its sanction for further capital. The 
Chancellor of the. Exchequer, whose 
examination might be regarded as a 
kind of Confessional Unmasked said upon 
this point— 


“The money exhausted was not a Vote in 
Supply, but a loan authorized by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and when that was expended there was 
only one legal and constitutional course—that 
is, to go to Parliament for a fresh loan. The 
inference that because a loan was exhausted 
payments must be made from the balances is so 
tar from being inevitable that it never entered 
into the mind of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, nor of any person in the Treasury, that 
such a course could possibly be contemplated. 
The reason ‘is plain. A necessity for money 
does exist in the case of ordinary expenditure 
for the daily business of a Department, but not 
for capital expenditure, which can, and there- 
fore ought to, wait till money has been legally 
provided for it.” 


There were thus two aggravating cir- 
cumstances—the Act was a deliberate 
and continuous policy, and the money 
was not for the ordinary service of the 


year. It would naturally be asked how 
the money was obtained? Now, the 
Post Office, in addition to its postal 
business, issued money orders, collected 
money for the Revenue, and received 
Savings Bank deposits, thus having large 
sums of money which ought to be ap- 
plied as soon as conveniently could be 
done to certain accounts. Its balance 
in hand was generally £160,000, a por- 
tion of this, however, being balances 
outstanding in the various post-offices in 
the kingdom, while the bills sent up by 
postmasters had sometimes a little time 
to run. The actual balance was kept in 
one account at the Bank of England, 
and as regarded the postal business, the 
entire receipts had to be made over to 
the Treasury, all the expenditure being 
met by the Votes of Parliament. As to 
the telegraphic receipts, the 19th section 
of the Telegraph Act directed that the 
gross revenue should be paid into the 
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Exchequer to the account of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and that the expenses 
incurred with the sanction of the Trea- 
sury, in working, maintaining, or ex- 
tending the Telegraphs, should be paid 
out of the moneys to be voted by Par- 
liament. The Act establishing Savings 
Banks empowered the Post Office, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, to regulate 
the transfer of the deposits to the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners, in order 
that they might bear interest, and save 
the State the loss which would accrue 
if they remained in the hands of the 
Postmaster General. Such regulations 
were accordingly issued, the effect being 
that the transfers were to be based on 
summaries of the daily receipts and 
withdrawals, compiled in the: Money 
Order Office and forwarded by the Con- 
troller of the Savings Bank Department 
to the Receiver and Accountant General. 
At first a weekly transfer would be suffi- 
cient; but if a daily transfer were re- 
quired, it could readily be made. That 
was an excellent rule for carrying on 
the Post Office Savings Bank. The 
money was to be handed in weekly, and 
the rule contemplated the time when 
there should be a daily transfer from 
the Savings Bank to the National Debt 
Commissioners. Now, the Act of Par- 
liament which enabled them to make 
these rules had an express Proviso that 
these rules should be laid before Par- 
liament. The rules were divided into 
two parts—public rules and rules with 
regard to internal arrangements. For 
some reason they laid before Parlia- 
ment those rules which related to the 
public, but not those which related to 
the internal administration of the Savings 
Bank; and, unfortunately, he thought, 
for this case, among the rules not laid 
before Parliament was the ruie requir- 
ing transfers to be made in the way he 
had pointed out. What was the conse- 
quence? When he came to deal with 
the relations between the Treasury and 
the Post Office, they would see how the 
fact of the Treasury not laying these 
rules before Parliament affected this 
case. They not only broke the rule, 
but did away with it, and made another 
rule. Instead of weekly balances, paid 
over by the Post Office Savings Bank to 
the National Debt Commissioners, they 
said ‘the gross collection should be paid 
over as frequently as may be desirable.” 
From the breaking down of that rule, 
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which ought to have been carried out, a 
great deal of the mischief now com- 
plained of had practically arisen. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excuzquer: What 
is the date?] The 13th of September, 
1861. What had been the result? The 
transfers to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners in 1862 amounted to 55; but 
when they came to the time of the 
Telegraph Service the transfers became 
gradually less; and instead of 55, as in 
1862, the transfers were in 1871 16, and 
in 1872 only 13. Looking to the balances 
kept in hand, the difference appeared 
still more striking. In 1862 the first 
balance kept in hand was £12,000; in 
1863 the balance kept in hand was 
£15,000; but when they came to the 
formation of the Telegraph Service there 
was a sudden jump. Instead of £12,000 
or £15,000, the average monthly balance 
kept in hand was in 1870, £119,000; in 
1871, £264,000; in 1872, £268,000; 
and when they came to the disclosures 
now made, the balances held in hand 
were something like the enormous sum 
of £430,000. Of that sum the Post 
Office was the trustee; and by the mode 
in which it had been treated considerable 
loss had been occasioned to the Savings 
Bank funds. So far as the Treasury 
Commissioners made out, the result of 
the transactions of the Post Office in this 
matter had been a loss to the Savings 
Bank funds in interest to the extent of 
£5,000. Ithad not affected the security 
of the depositors in the Savings Bank, 
because they had a guarantee for their 
money ; but the loss to the Savings Bank 
funds in interest amounted to £5,000 
a-year. He had rather understated 
than overstated the facts; but, he asked, 
did not these facts appear practically to 
bear out his Motion? Of course, there 
remained in the background the ques- 
tion of who was responsible for this state 
of things? He thought the House was 
quite clear that this was a bad state of 
things, and that it ought never to have 
existed. If proper control had been exer- 
cised on persons in the employ of the Post 
Office and the Treasury such a state of 
things never could have existed. Some- 
thing had been said of the responsibility 
of the Audit Office. He was not going 
at length into that matter, which had 
been gone into very fully by the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury; and what 
they said was that.at that time the Audit 
Office had not the power of going into 
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the audit of anything spent on the capital 
account, although their attention might 
probably have been called to the reduced 
amount of money paid over to the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners. But there 
was a sum of £382,000 which was placed 
to Revenue in the Spring of 1872 which 
did immediately attract their notice, and 
they called the attention of the Public 
Accounts Commissioners to it. They 
said it ought to have gone to capital 
account. It was practically through the 
Audit Office that the true scent was 
given and followed up. So far as the 
National Debt Commissioners were con- 
cerned, they had nothing to do with the 
Telegraph money—although they might 
have been surprised, supposing the Post 
Office, a very improving office, that so 
very little money came into their hands 
—but they had only to receive the money 
that was paid to them—whether the 
amount was the right amount or not 
was a question for other hands. They 
had no means of finding out anything 
in the shape of misappropriation of 
balances, or tracing it in any way, before 
the money came into their hands. Who 
then was responsible? He would first 
consider very shortly the case of the 
Post Office itself. By the 14th section 
of the Act of 1868, which enabled the 
first loan of £8,000,000 to be raised, 
the stock so created was directed to be 
placed in the Bank of England to the 
account of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners; the Postmaster General was to 
draw the money from the Bank of Eng- 
land, and was responsible for it. In 
1870 the Act was passed to extend the 
Telegraph to the Isle of Man and other 
places; but in 1871 rather an extraor- 
dinary matter occurred, to which he must 
call attention for a moment. It was 
found in 1871 that more money would 
be wanted. Wher the Government came 
to balance up in March, instead of hay- 
ing spent £7,000,000, they had over- 
spent that sum by £200,000 or £300,000. 
The balance was only made up at the 
Post Office at the end of 10 or 11 weeks. 
The result was the Post Office applied 
for more money. One would have thought 
the Postmaster General would have been 
the person to communicate with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon a 
question of money; but, instead, the 
officials of the Post Office, without, in 
the first instance, saying a word to the 
Postmaster General, wrote, not to the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, but.to the 
Controller of the National Debt Office, 
Sir Alexander Spearman. Why should 
the underlings of the Post Office do that ? 
The best advice Sir Alexander Spearman 
could have given would have been ‘‘ Con- 
sult your own superior ;” but he referred 
them to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The matter was laid before Parliament, 
which in that year granted £1,000,000. 
So ended 1871. He now came to 1872. 
Early in March in that year the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts traced the 
application to Revenue of the £382,000 
which ought to have gone to the capjtal 
account. Mr. Scudamore had said in 
1871 he should be able to show that the 
Department was on the eve of fulfilling 
its promises to Parliament and the pub- 
lic, and yet in 1872 he found himself in 
this financial difficulty. He communi- 
cated with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whose private secretary, Mr. 
Rivers Wilson, wrote to Mr. Scudamore 
asking for further information as to what 
would be required. In reply, on the 
20th of March, 1872, Mr. Scudamore 
sent a memorandum that 


ne 
£8,000,000 had been granted by Par- 


liament and rather less than £8,200,000 
laid out—£6,640,000 in purchases and 
£1,500,000 in re-arrangements and re- 
newals. He went on to say that the 
arrangements to be completed were of 
very little moment, and that the exten- 
sions which remained to be carried out 
were very inconsiderable ; that an ad- 
ditional outlay of from £100,000 to 
£150,000 would meet the requirements 
of the service; that the capital account 
might be closed at the end of the coming 
financial year; that a Report would be 
in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in two or three weeks; and 
that, in addition to the further sums re- 
quired on capital accotint, a Supplemen- 
tary Vote of from £120,000 to £130,000 
would be required for the working ex- 
penses of the year. Mr. Scudamore on 
the same day wrote to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and referring to a letter 
written in June, 1871, and to the Act 
of Parliament, and the application made 
by the Department for a portion of the 
sum authorized to be raised by the Act, 
said he now began to see that the sum 
authorized to be raised would be re- 
quired before the termination of the 
financial year to make good the sum 
which had been expended, and that, in 
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fact, the sum of £400,000 would be re- 
quired to make good the sums expended 
in the purchase. The capital account 
up to that time had never been properly 
stated, but Mr. Scudamore said that it 
was in course of preparation; that a 
good deal of it was in the printer’s 
hands ; and that it would be laid before 
the Committee on Public Accounts. That 
was in March. Autumn came, Novem- 
ber and December passed, but no capital 
account was presented; and it was not 
until 1873 that the capital account was 
finally made out, and a great deficit was 
discovered. Must it not be held that the 
Post Office, in daily spending capital and 
saying nothing about it, had been guilty 
of a grievous neglect of duty? He could 
not help saying that Mr. Scudamore’s 
zeal had greatly overrun his discretion 
in the management of this matter. In 
his examination Mr. Scudamore said it 
was entirely through his labours that 
the difficulties had been overcome, and 
that the irregularities only were remem- 
bered. He now came to another part 
of the case. It was desirable to find 
out who was responsible for the manner 
in which the Post Office had acted. No 
doubt the mischief in this case had 
arisen from the fact that the whole 
management was left to Mr. Scudamore 
without any proper supervision being 
exercised over him; but if the officers 
of the Post Office were to be left to 
themselves, to do exactly what they 
liked, what was the use of a Postmaster 
General? The Treasury Commission, 
who went carefully into the subject, laid 
down the duties of the Postmaster Ge- 
neral in these terms— 

“The Postmaster General as the head of the 
Department is responsible for its constitution 
and efficient administration, and, under the rule 
which governs every other Department of the 
State, the permanent officers of the Post Office 
can have no authority independently of him. 
The Secretaries give directions in his name and 
under his authority, and though in a large De- 
partment like the Post Office they must often 
act upon their own judgment; they only do so 
with his permission.” 

Therefore the Postmaster General was 
bound to. look to the efficiency of the 
Post Office Service, and if there were 
irregularities he was responsible to the 
House for them. It might fairly be 
asked whether the Postmaster General 
had actual personal knowledge of what 
was going forward, or whether it was 
purposely concealed from him ? The pre- 
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sent Postmaster General was appointed 
early in 1871. Seeing that the Tele- 
graphs had just been transferred to the 
Post Office, which was entrusted with 
£8,000,000 of money, he ought on his 
appointment to have made inquiry as to 
the state of the accounts; and when in 
June, 1871, it was found that the Post 
Office had overspent the money voted by 
several hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
and was obliged to go to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for a further loan of 
£1,000,000, it was his bounden duty to 
have made himself fully acquainted with 
the state of the facts at that time. When 
Mr. Scudamore was asked if a letter 
which had been written was communi- 
cated to the Postmaster General, he 
stated that the circumstance was com- 
municated to him before the letter was 
sent, and that a fair copy was after- 
wards laid before him, and that he made 
no comment either of approval or disap- 
proval, probably believing that the mat- 
ter was one for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with which he need not con- 
cern himself. At all events, that was a 
warning to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Service required narrowly 
watching, and having been warned of 


this over-expenditure, it was his bounden 
duty to see that nothing of the kind 


happened again. The question was, 
whether the Postmaster General knew 
what occurred in the Spring of 1872, 
and whether he was cognizant then of 
the fact that the Post Office had over- 
spent itself in 1871, and had incurred 
a further expenditure of £200,000 in 
March, 1872? At all events, after the 
warnings of 1871 and 1872, the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to have exer- 
cised great discretion and judgment in 
carrying on the business of the Post 
Office. Was the Postmaster General 
aware in March, 1872, of the correspon- 
dence which was passing between Mr. 
Scudamore, Mr. Rivers Wilson, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? Why, 
it was clear that at that. time the Post- 
master General had distinct notice from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
this corresponderce had taken place. 


“T had forgotten,” said Mr. Scudamore, 
“that this note had been sent to me; but I find 
I sent a reply to Mr. Rivers Wilson on the 21st 
of March, I have no doubt, however, that I 
told the Postmaster General what I told the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 


This overspending of £200,000 of the 
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public money without authority was no 
light matter ; and yet the letters which 
had passed between the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Postmaster General, 
Mr. Rivers Wilson, and Mr. Scudamore 
had all been lost with the exception of 
one small scrap of the correspondence, 
and both the Postmaster General and 
Mr. Scudamore had entirely forgotten 
this letter. The Postmaster General, 
in his evidence, said he presumed the 
reply must have been satisfactory to 
him, because he had never mentioned 
the matter to Mr. Tilley, whom he al- 
ways consulted when a difficult question 
arose, and because it had not aroused 
his attention to the matter. It was not 
surprising, if the correspondence of the 


Department. 


.Post Office was conducted with this want 


of regularity and order, that these irre- 
gularities had taken place. There was 
another extraordinary matter which 
strengthened the whole case against the 
Postmaster General. The correspondence 
having gone on for some time, the whole 
matter was fully inquired into, and in 
1873 Mr. Scudamore brought up a 
memorandum, which was forwarded to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, accom- 
panied by a note from the Postmaster 
General. In that note the Postmaster 
General tells the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that he regrets very much that 
the Treasury had not been consulted as 
to the expenditure of the capital account, 
and that the proper forms had not been 
drawn. 
“Forms!” exclaims the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his evidence, “ it is no question of 
‘forms.’ How could the Post Office suppose that 
by going through any number of ‘forms’ the 
Treasury could have sanctioned such proceed- 
ings? 

This clearly showed that the Post Office 
authorities were not aware of the real 
nature of the transaction. They were 
not aware how grievous an error they 
were committing by applying the ba- 
lances in the way they did. No 
doubt they thought that, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had white- 
washed them in 1871 and 1872, he 
would go on whitewashing them. Hav- 
ing disposed of the case of the Post- 
master General, he would now say a 
word about the Treasury. The same 
Act of Parliament which gave the loan 
said it was to be disposed of according 
to the order of the Postmaster General, 
with the sanction of the Treasury. Now, 
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if the Postmaster General chose to allow 
his subordinates to correspond with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to 
waive his own authority, he could not 
expect the business of his Department 
to be well carried on. If, on the other 
hand, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
interfered with the business of the Post- 
master General, he could not expect 
that it would be carried on as efficiently 
as it ought to be. It was singular that 
the Financial Secretary of the Treasury 
was never mentioned in the correspon- 
dence, and that the Treasury Accountant 
did not vouch for the accuracy of any of 
the accounts. The Postmaster General 
gave evidence before the Public Ac- 
counts Committee to show how badly 
the interference of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer worked. The right hon. 
Gentleman had some plan for the better 
investment of the savings of the poorer 
inhabitants of the country, and this was 
mentioned to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. One would have thought that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
taking the subject into consideration, 
would have framed some regulations in 
regard to it, and sent them to the. Post- 
master General for his approval. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did no 
such thing. He consulted Mr. Scuda- 
more, and a code of regulations was 
drawn up, and was in force for several 
months before the Postmaster General 
had any sort of idea of the matter. 
Under the Act of 1869 the Treasury was 
responsible for seeing this money was 
properly applied. If the two Depart- 
ments were connected the Treasury 
ought to keep a sharp eye on the Post 
Office, because it was practically a Re- 
venue Department. In 1871 Mr. Scuda- 
more informed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Post Office owed the 
Exchequer £330,000 for Telegraphs, and 
other large sums to their own balances, 
and that he could not state that the sum 
then asked for would be all that would 
be required, nor could he state the pre- 
cise limits of future requirements. Did 
not that give the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer fair warning that in 1871 it 
was a dangerous service, and that more 
money had been expended than ought 
to have been? On the 26th of July in 
that year the Telegraph Bill was brought 
in. It passed through all its stages 
without a word of explanation from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Post- 


Mr. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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master General, or the Financial: Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, although a full 
explanation ought to have been given 
after the full warning which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had received. 
He received another warning in 1872. 
In that year he was made aware that 
another sum of £200,000 more than 
ought to have been spent was being ex- 
pended. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew that the balances of the capital 
account had never been rendered. He 
had asked for them two or three times; 
but he had allowed himself to be hood- 
winked, and they never were rendered, 
until the discovery was made by the 
Committee on Public Accounts in 1873. 
In point of fact, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had interfered where he 
ought not to have interfered, and he had 
never consulted the Postmaster General 
where he ought to have consulted him, 
thus practically taking upon himéelf the 
whole responsibility. The Postmaster 
General ought to have discovered what 
was going on from the Savings Bank 
balances, for how could such a sum as 
£480,000 be allowed to remain in the 
Bank, when £50,000 would have been 
quite sufficient for all the requirements 
of the service? In submitting the pre- 
sent Motion to the House, he (Mr. Cross) 
maintained that every word it contained 
was true. He asked the House to affirm 
nothing that was not contained either in 
the Report of the Treasury Commis- 
sioners, or the Report of the Committee 
of Public Accounts. But he was not 
content to rest his case either on one or 
the other; he rested it on the evidence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself, and every word of his Resolu- 
tion was taken practically from the evi- 
dence given before the Committee of 
Public Accounts by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He asked the House— 


“ Having considered the Reports of the Select 
Committee of Public Accounts, to record its dis- 
approval of the conduct of the Post Office in 
respect of the misappropriation of the balances 
therein mentioned.’ 


This word ‘‘ misappropriation” was used 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer no 
less than four times in his evidence. He 
was asked the following question : -— 


“We (the Committee) go on to say, so far as 
those balances consist of Savings Bank deposits, 
such dealings must be held to amount to mis- 
appropriation of a peculiarly serious character.” 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
perly and wisely replied—*“‘ I quite agree 
with that.’ The House was asked by 
his Resolution to disapprove, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had disap- 
proved, the conduct of the Post Office in 
respect of the misappropriation of ba- 
lances. Then the Resolution went on to 
say that the House— 

“Ts of opinion that the control of the Trea- 

sury over the Post Office as a Revenue Depart- 
ment having proved inadequate for the earlier 
detection and rectification of such irregularities, 
requires to be more watchfully exercised.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
three answers before the Committee, in 
which he admitted that this was his own 
opinion. In answer to Question 2,085, 
he said— : 

“T am afraid that in the multiplicity of 
affairs our attention was not directed to that as 


it ought to have been. I frankly admit that.” . 


He was asked again (Question 2,060)— 
Why, no answer having been received 
from Mr. Scudamore, the matter was 
allowed to run on till the month of 
March, 1873? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replied—‘‘ In candour, I am 
bound to say that I think we were to 
blame in that respect.” A third time 


he was asked (Question 2,063)— 

“You agree, then, with what is suggested in 
the 171st paragraph of the Treasury Commis- 
sioners’ Report—‘ It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether the Treasury did not trust too implicitly 
to the Post Office, and whether it sufficiently 
exercised its right of control ?’” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied—‘‘I think so; that censure is 
just.” If these were the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, how could the 
House refuse to go as far as he himself 
went? He was told—although he could 
hardly credit the rumour—that the Go- 
vernment were not willing to accept his 
Amendment, but that they had resolved 
to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock); but the Motion and the Amend- 
ment, though they differed in words, 
were in substance the same. Would the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer appoint a 
Committee to consider what was the 
difference between the two? He re- 
— that the House had not got be- 
ore it at the same time two or three 
other Reports from Committees on the 
state of matters at the Treasury. If the 
terms of his Motion were true, why 
should not the House accept it? If 
untrue, he was ready to strike out any 


{Jury 29, 1873} 
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portion of it. It was the duty of that 
House, where a fault had beencommitted, 
to put its finger on the blot. Here the 
fault was with the Post Office and the 
Treasury, and the House was bound to 
do what it could to stop such practices 
for the future. The real meaning of the 
Amendment was that, although the 
House was sorry for what had happened, 
it would not blame anyone, and that 
some further alteration was required 
in the law to prevent a repetition of 
such proceedings. But everything that 
had happened might have been pre- 
vented without any alteration of the law 
if the Post Office and the Treasury had 
exercised a proper control. He abided 
by his Resolution; and if, as he be- 
lieved, it was true, he trusted that the 
House would affirm it. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. W. FOWLER, in seconding the 
Motion, said: I cannot, Sir, regard this 
as a party question, and I have agreed 
to second this Motion, because I consider 
it to be a question removed from all 
party considerations. I cannot under- 
stand how the Public Business can be 
carried on if this House declines to ex- 
press its opinion when such transactions 
as those referred to by the hon. Member 
opposite have taken place. I entirely 
agree with what the hon. Gentleman has 
said as to the conduct of the Post Office. 
I think that the cause of the whole diffi- 
culty is that the Postmaster General has 
allowed his subordinates to do his work. 
If he had really conducted the business 
of his Office himself, these things would 
not have happened, for he would have 
remonstrated against the misappropria- 
tion of balances, and he would have in- 
sisted on a stop being put to these irre- 
gularities. Mr. Chetwynd, the Receiver 
and Accountant General of the Post 
Office, has given evidence before the 
Committee of Public Accounts, which 
throws much light on the conduct of the 
Office. At p. 185 of the last Report, he 
says, that early in 1871 he knew that 
‘‘a large sum was due from the Tele- 
graphs to the Post Office;” and, at 
p- 181, he says he told Mr. Scudamore 
‘‘that we were making large advances ;”’ 
or, in other words, large sums were be- 
ing spent out of Post Office revenue and 
out of Savings Banks balances, to for- 
ward the Telegraphs. Mr. Scudamore 
again admits that he spent the money 
knowingly,” and he says he informed 


Department. 
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the Postmaster General in January, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in June, 
1871. I wish to refer again to the letter 
of 8rd June, 1871, for the language 
used in it was well calculated to arouse 
the suspicions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. After saying that they 
wanted £610,000, and that they owed of 
it £330,000 to the Exchequer ‘‘ for Tele- 
graph revenue,’ Mr. Scudamore says, 
‘the remainder we owe to our other 
balances.”?’ Now, the Chancellor must 
be supposed to know what “ other bal- 
ances” there were, and I think he ought 
at once to have made inquiry. As to 
the Post Office officials, it is quite plain 
they did not desire to be very specific, 
for (p. 111), Mr. Seudamore says he 
could not have got through the work if 
he had informed the Treasury before- 
hand and got their consent to every- 
thing. This, in my opinion, is the root 
of the whole matter. Mr. Scudamore, 
in his zeal and eagerness, has done what 
he had no sort of right to do, and he 
did not obtain the sanction from the 
proper authorities which he was bound 
to obtain. We get a further insight into 
the Post Office from Answers (1650 and 
1659) of Mr. Chetwynd, where he tells 
us, on being asked why he had not paid 
the money over to the National Debt 
Commissioners which he knew was due 
to them, that he could not pay it be- 
cause he had got no money, his superior 
officers having ordered him to pay over 
all the money he had in other ways. 
When asked why he did not tell the 
Postmaster General, his reply was, that 
there was io occasion, as the ‘‘ fact was 
patent.’’ When we consider such a state 
of things as is thus disclosed, the most 
extraordinary thing is that the- Post- 
master General could endure his posi- 
tion, and consent to be set on one side— 
his own Secretary writing to the Trea- 
sury independently of him, and as though 
he were of no account. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had asserted his authority, 
he would not have heard the disagree- 
able things which are now said of him, 
or been placed in the difficult position in 
which he now is. When we turn from 
the Post Office to the National Debt 
Commissioners, the only excuse for them 
is, that their Chief was in a bad state of 
health when these things were going on. 
If he had made inquiry, he would have 
seen at once, from the state of the ba- 
lances, that something was wrong. The 


Mr. W. Fowler 
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best proof of this is that, within a week 
of the appointment of a new Chief, a 
large sum of money was paid over. It 
seems to be agreed on all hands that the 
Post Office was wrong; but, when we 
speak of Mr. Scudamore, who says he 
alone is responsible, we find that he is 
not responsible, as only the head of the 
Department can be. We naturally turn 
to the Treasury, and we find in Q. 1302 
an excellent definition by Mr. Welby of 
what the responsibility of the Treasury 
is. | He lays it down in the strongest 
terms, and accepting his definition, I 
hold that we cannot exonerate the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I have read 
the letter of 3rd June, 1871, by which 
he had warning ; but, in August, 1871, 
he passed an Act which really endorsed 
the then past acts of the Post Office in 


spending public money without the au- 


thority of the Treasury. Nothing more 
was done till March, 1872, and then the 
Chancellor was informed that yet more 
money would be wanted. At p. 96 of 
this Report, you will find a letter from 
Mr. Rivers Wilson, stating that the Chan- 
cellor was ‘surprised and alarmed ;” 
but nothing more was done. It seems 
clear that then, at any rate, the suspi- 
cions of the Chancellor ought to have 
been aroused ;* but the Treasury did 
nothing, except ask for a capital ac- 
count time after time. So matters went 
on till March, 1873, when the Report 
of the Committee aroused the attention 
of everyone. I cannot admit the excuse 
of the Treasury—that they thought every- 
thing was right, and did not suspect 
anyone. It is the duty of the Treasury 
to look most watchfully after the finances 
of the country; and if, in such a case, 
they did not suspect that something was 
wrong, I think they failed in pag 2 
formance of their duty. One thing alone 
ought to have aroused their suspicions. 
They might have contrasted the state- 
ments of the Savings Banks balances 
with former statements, and then they 
would have seen that something was 
irregular. I wish to avoid giving pain 
by personal remarks. Probably no one 
in the House regrets what has occurred 
more than the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer does. But the House has a duty . 
to discharge independently of personal 
feeling, and I feel that every part of the 
Resolution is justified. The Amendment 
seems to me to be; in substance, exactly 
the same as the Resolution, though the 
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Amendment may have more of the 
smoothness of butter than the Resolu- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman may, 

erhaps, say of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bross) that, though his words are smooth, 
there is war in his heart. At all events, 
there is no war in my heart. Looking 
at the subject independently of party 
considerations, I cannot but regret that 
the Government has not accepted the 
Motion, instead of having an Amend- 
ment moved which really means nothing 
new, and is only calculated to blind the 
eyes of the public. 


_ Telegraphic 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House, having considered the 


Reports of the Select Committee of Public Ac- 
counts, records its disapproval of the conduct of 
the Post Office in respect of the mis-appropria- 
tion of balances therein mentioned; and is of 
opinion that the control of the .Treasury over 
the Post Office as a Revenue Department having 
proved inadequate for the earlier detection and 
rectification of such irregularities requires to be 
more watchfully exercised.” —(Mr. Cross.) 


Sr JOHN LUBBOCK, on rising to 
move, as an Amendment— 

“That this House regrets to find, from the 
Reports of the Committee on Public Accounts, 
that the Post Office revenue and Savings Bank 
balances have been largely employed for the 
purposes of Telegraph capital expenditure with- 
out the authority of Parliament, and is of opi- 
nion that it is the duty of the Government to 
take effectual measures to prevent the recurrence 
of such a proceeding,” 


said, the subject which the hon. Member 
for South-west Lancashire (Mr. Cross) 
had brought before the House was one 
of great public importance, and he felt 
that he had undertaken a grave respon- 
sibility in asking the House to assent to 
the terms of his Amendment rather than 
those of the original Motion; but he 
hoped to show the House that notwith- 
standing what was said by his hon. 
_ Friend opposite, there was a great dif- 
ference between the Amendment and 
the Motion. Fortunately, although the 
subject was very intricate, and there were 
some points even now not entirely cleared 
up, still, thanks to the care with which the 
Committee of Public Accounts had in- 
vestigated the question, and to their very 
lucid Report, the main facts of the case 
were clearly before the House. No one, 
he believed, in the House had any de- 
sire to under-rate the gravity of the 
irregularities which had occurred. It 
was most serious that nearly £1,000,000 
of public money should have been spent 
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without the sanction of Parliament, with- 
out the consent of the Treasury, and even 
without the knowledge of the head 
of the Department responsible for the 
expenditure. That such a state of 
things should be possible was a strong 
argument for those who considered that 
Government ought, as far as possible, 
to avoid entering into commercial and 
manufacturing undertakings. Fortu- 
nately, in the present case there had 
been no fraud. They had to complain 
of excessive zeal for the public service, 
and too little regard to necessary checks 
and rules, but there was no question of 
personal dishonesty. Another time, 
however, they might be less fortunate, 
and it was surely, therefore, important 
that any Resolution which the House 
might pass should cover all those who 
had been to blame, and condemn every- 
thing which had been irregular. But 
before he proceeded to those points he 
must say that the latter part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion was somewhat am- 
biguous. It said that the control of the 
Treasury over the Post Office ‘“ having 
proved inadequate, requires to be more 
watchfully exercised.” If the power 
ofcontrol proved inadequate, theinference 
was that it ought to be strengthened. In- 
deed, from one point of view, the Reso- 
lution might almost be regarded as an 
exculpation of the Treasury. Without, 
however, dwelling on a question of 
wording, it seemed to him that in some 
important respects the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for South-west Lancashire 
did not go far enough. He asked the 
House to record ‘‘its disapproval of the 
conduct of the Post Office in respect of 
‘the misappropriation of balances,” omit- 
ting any reference to the fact that the 
expenditure itself was incurred without 
any Parliamentary sanction. But sup- 
pose Mr. Scudamore had made contracts 
for those extensions and carried them 
out on credit; there need then have 
been no misappropriation of balances, 
but would there have been nothing to 
complain of? The improper application 
of balances ought not to make the House 
lose sight of the other irregularity. He 
regretted the expenditure which had 
been incurred, not only on account of 
the manner in which the funds had been 
obtained, but also because that expendi- 
ture was incurred without the sanction 
of Parliament. The hon. Member asked 
the House to censure the Post Office 
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and the Treasury; but there were 
others who were not free from blame 
in the matter. In the first place, the 
National Debt Office could not, he 
thought, be wholly acquitted. The 
Committee of Public Accounts reported 
that they ought to have observed the 
irregularity with which payments had 
been made, and especially the diminu- 
tion in 1870 as compared with 1869. 
In fact, the present Controller, immedi- 
ately after his appointment, in March 
last, wrote to the Postmaster General 
requiring an account, in consequence of 
which £430,000 was at once paid over. 
Indeed, one high authority, Zhe Eeono- 
mist, considered that ‘‘the National 
Debt Office was, above everybody, to 
blame.” Again, the Audit Office, as the 
Committee of Public Accounts pointed 
out, seemed also to have neglected its 
duties. The evidence on this point was 
most remarkable. Mr. Philips was 
asked by the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Candlish)— 


“We understand that since the summer of 
1870 the question of auditing the Savings Bank 
accounts has been in abeyance?” 


To which Mr. Philips replied—‘‘ It was 
in abeyance long before that time.” 
The Chairman of the Committee then 
said— 


“But you have continued to receive these 
monthly statements of balances ?’’—‘‘ We were 
bound to continue to receive them.” ‘“ What 
have you done with them?”—“ The accounts 
subsequent to the 31st of December, 1870, have 
not even been looked at. They have been re- 
ceived, but not looked at at all.” 


Surely that was a very grave and un- 


satisfactory state of things. As re- 

arded the Treasury, it must in justice 
be admitted that after the attention of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been called in March, 1872, to the fact 
that Mr. Scudamore’s powers were ex- 
hausted, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer wrote four times to the Post Office 
for further information. Moreover, the 
general regulations which had been laid 
down by the Treasury had worked well, 
and the Treasury might urge that they 
could not have supposed that the dis- 
tinct provisions of the Savings Bank Act 
would have been set aside, as appeared 
from the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee and from the evidence of the Con- 
troller of the Savings Bank Department, 
without a word of notice to the Trea- 
sury, on the sole authority of the Post 


Sir John Lubbock 
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Office, he must in fairness add be- 
fore the appointment of the present 
Postmaster General. The Resolution of 
the hon. Member for South-west Lanca- 
shire, moreover, would point to a more 
active interference on the part of the 
Treasury with the responsibilities of 
other Departments, a direction in which 
he was disposed to think they had gone 
far enough already. But, whatever 
blame might attach to the Audit Office, 
the National Debt Office, or the Trea- 
sury, for not having perceived what was 
being done, after all the Post Office, and 
particularly Mr. Scudamore, not only 
ought to have known, but did know, 
and were responsible for what the Go- 
vernment itself called ‘‘ improperly 
diverting”’ funds to telegraphic pur- 
ane As regarded the Post Office, 

owever, it was one of the most re- 
markable things about this extraordi- 
nary affair, that they must detach the 
case as regarded Mr. Scudamore from 
that of the Postmaster General. He 
must say that the Postmaster General 
had grave reason to complain of his 
permanent Staff. No doubt much im- 
portance was to be attached to the 
principle of individual responsibility. It 
was desirable, and even necessary, to 
leave much power in the hands of the 
permanent officials; but he had always 
understood that it was an invariable 
practice, and, indeed, a fundamental rule 
in all Government Departments, that 
the permanent Staff kept their Chiefs 
well informed of everything of real im- 
portance. Not only was this required 
by that loyalty which ought to prevail 
in every office ; but, considering the un- 
remitting calls on the time of every 
Minister, he did not see how otherwise 
the business of the country could be 
carried on. Yet Mr. Scudamore and 


Mr. Chetwynd seemed to have kept their. 


Chief studiously in the dark. Moreover, 
the communications between the Post 
Office and the Treasury should go through 
the Postmaster General ; whereas it had 
for some time been the habit for the 
Secretary of the Post Office to commu- 
nicate with the Treasury direct. If those 
communications had passed through the 
Postmaster it was qrekahle that the pre- 
sent state of things would never have 
occurred. But, however that might he, 
the Committee of Public Accounts truly 
observed that the course adopted by Mr. 
Scudamore was : 
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“ destructive of all control by Parliament or 

the Executive Government, and would be of 
disastrous precedent if unmarked by some ex- 
* pression of disapproval.” 
Mr. Scudamore urged that he always un- 
derstood that themanagement of the Tele- 
graph business was practically left in his 
hands; and he (Sir John Lubbock) be- 
lieved that a large portion of the sum laid 
out had been absolutely required by the 
extension of business. Parliament itself 
must also, he thought, accept some share 
in the responsibility. In Mr. Scudamore’s 
letter to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the 3rd of June, 1871, he dis- 
tinctly observed that a sum of £610,000 
was required, £330,000 of which was 
due to the Exchequer for Telegraph re- 
venue, and he added, ‘‘the remainder 
we owe to our other balances.’”’ Never- 
theless, when the Telegraph Act was 
passed that year, not a word was said 
on the subject, and, though the amount 
was comparatively small, that did not 
affect the principle. He believed, also, 
that the House and the country would 
agree with the Committee on Public 
Accounts that 

“The Post Office, speaking generally, seems 
to be admirably organized and skilfully admi- 
nistered; so that it goes far to combine the 
maximum of public accommodation with the 
maximum of gain to the Exchequer. Again, 
to the abilities and energy of Mr. Scudamore is 
mainly owing the introduction of the plan of 
a Government Telegraph Department, its rapid 
realization and effective working. Much must 
be excused to a public servant to whom indivi- 
dually the public must feel under obligation.” 


He had not the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Scudamore, nor did he appear as 


his apologist. Mr. Scudamore had 
frankly taken the responsibility — ‘I 
did it,” he said, ‘“‘and I am alone 
responsible for it.” No doubt he had 
committed a very grave error, and that 
it should pass unnoticed would be a 
national misfortune; but, if past ser- 
vices ought not to affect the verdict, 
they might at least weigh in the consi- 
deration of the terms in which it was 
couched. In conclusion, he could not help 
saying that between the different De- 
partments of Government there seemed 
to be a want of that harmonious feeling 
which was so necessary in the public in- 
terest. The Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South-west Lancashire appeared 
to him defective, inasmuch as it did not 
cover all those concerned, and expressed 
no condemnation of ‘the large expendi- 


{Juny 29, 1873} 
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ture which had taken place without any 
Parliamentary sanction. Under these 
circumstances, without exculpating the 
Post Office, or the Treasury, or Mr. Scuda- 
more, it seemed to him that the Amend- 
ment sufficiently met the case as regarded 
the past. With reference to the future, 
the Committee of Public Accounts, after 
going most carefully into the whole 
matter, had reported that when the 
alterations recommended in the Treasury 
Minute of the 28th of June last wére 
brought into operation ‘‘the requisite 
checks may be considered to be secured.” 
Under these circumstances, he could not 
but think that it would be sufficient to 
place on record a Resolution substan- 
tially adopting the views of the Com- 
mittee, and expressing the regret of the 
House at the irregularities which had 
occurred. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Amendment. 


Department. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ House” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“regrets to find, from the Reports of the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts, that the Post Office 
revenue and Savings Bauk balances have been 
largely employed for the purposes of Telegraph 
capital expenditure without the authority of 
Parliament, and is of opinion that it is the duty 
of the Government to take effectual measures to 
prevent the recurrence of such a proceeding,” — 
(Sir John Lubbock,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. MONSELL: Having been put 
in the front of the battle by the hon. 
Member for South-west Lancashire (Mr. 
Cross), I think it will be most respectful 
to the House to rise at once. I shall 
not endeavour to throw any responsi- 
bility properly belonging to me on an- 
other, and the House can hardly need 
my assurance that I recognize as fully 
as any man the gravity of the case, and 
their constitutional right and duty to 
watch in the most vigilant manner over 
every misappropriation of public money. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir John Lubbock)— 
and I am almost content to leave the 
case as he put it—mentioned that mea- 
sures will be at once taken to prevent 
any repetition of the irregularities. 
Nobody can be more interested than I 
am in preventing the recurrence of any- 
thing of the sort; and I feel most 
strongly that it is the bounden duty of 
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the House to prevent the possibility of 
any such occurrence. A man is a bad 
judge in his own case; but I do not 
think my conduct is so entirely indefen- 
sible as the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Cross) thinks. It is not pleasant 
to sing one’s own praises; but I feel 
bound to say that, as regards the Post 
Office branch of the Department, since I 
have had the honour to hold my present 
office no one has had any reason to com- 
plain of its administration. I believe 
the most important changes that have 
been made for years have been made 
during my tenure of office. Changes have 
been made to reduce largely the rate of 
postage and improve the parcels’ post, 
and considerable steps have been taken 
in a matter to which a great many hon. 
Gentlemen concur with me in attaching 
the greatest interest—the getting rid of 
postal subsidies. The money-order sys- 
tem has been developed to a consider- 
able extent ; and the country has derived 
great advantage from the extension of 
the Telegraph system. Where my re- 
sponsibility was undivided, I paid the 
greatest attention not only to the matters 
I have referred to, but to their financial 
results. Returns were prepared by my 
direction to show from week to week 
and month to month the éffect on the 
revenue of the changes I had made; 
and I cannot reproach myself with any 
negligence in that particular. But in 
the Telegraph Department my responsi- 
bility was not undivided. I hope to 
be able to satisfy the House that the 
circumstances of that Department were 
so peculiar as to afford me a justifica- 
tion. I took office in January, 1871, 
and the hon. Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. W. Fowler) was mistaken in attri- 
buting to me the receipt of a communi- 
cation of prior date. At the time I 
entered on office many of the irregu- 
larities on which, in a proper spirit, 
the hon. Gentleman opposite has com- 
mented existed. Take the case of the 


regulations as to the mode of keeping 


the Telegraph accounts. They were 
founded on an Act of Parliament, and 
went on this principle—that the Tele- 
graph capital money was to be kept 
strictly separate from the Post Office 
balances. It is obvious that, had that 
been done, none of these irregularities 
could have happened. I found, how- 
ever, when I came into office, that 
large sums of money—I think as much 


Mr, Monsell 


{COMMONS} 
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as £500,000 — had been transferred 
from the National Debt Commissioners, 
not to the Telegraph account, but to 
the Post Office balance. The mone 

was removed from the stream in whic 

it flowed in one direction and for one 
purpose, and was absorbed in that 
great vortex the Post Office account, 
The hon. Member for Cambridge re- 
ferred to the balances of the Savings 
Bank branch. A month before I took 
office—in December, 1870—the balance 
which remained to be paid into the Ex- 
chequer from that branch was £178,545, 
while in December, 1869, it was only 
£24,395. In January, 1870, it was 
£243,000; and in January, 1871, it 
amounted to £444,241, nearly the 
largest sum ever reached. Very soon 
after this ‘the amount which had been 
voted by Parliament had been exceeded 
by £500,000. The hon. Gentleman has 
referred to the exceptional position of 
Mr. Scudamore. Now, I must say with 
regard to that exceptional position, if 
the House will consider the work done 
by Mr. Scudamore, if it will consider 
that at the time when we purchased the 
Telegraphs, our Telegraph system was 
inferior to that of any other country, 
while it is now the first in the world, 
it will be inclined to look with not too 
much severity on the means by which 
those great results were gained. But 
who, I ask, placed Mr. Scudamore jn 
that exceptional position? He was 
placed there by the Duke of Montrose, 
and maintained there by my noble 
Friend now Chief Secretary for Ireland. | 
I found him in that position, and though 
I think it possible that a greater amount 
of superintendence over him would have 
been desirable, still I am perfectly con- 
vinced that unless he had been left in 
a position of much greater independence 
than ordinarily belongs to the permanent 
head of any Department, the country 
would not have had the benefit of the 
results produced by his extraordinary 
talents and exertions. From the time he 
took charge of the Savings Bank depart- 
ment, Mr. Scudamore was, I believe, in 
the habit of constantly communicating 
with the Treasury through Sir Alexander 
Spearman. The letter which has been 
referred to, Sir Alexander Spearman 
recommended should be addressed to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Un- 
fortunately, without consulting me, Mr. 
Scudamore wrote directly to the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, and from that 
letter the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cross) 
has quoted very largely. Mr. Scuda- 
more undoubtedly did look to the Trea- 
sury as to his Chief for his Telegraph 
demands. That was the view he took of 
his position; and the difficulties which 
have arisen are very much owing to the 
fact that in the Telegraph department 
there was not that undivided responsi- 
bility that there was in other portions 
of the establishment. Mr. Scudamore, 
having been in communication with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer once, 
looked to him afterwards; and it was 
because he did not look more to the 
head of his own Department, and keep 
him informed of all that occurred that 
these unfortunate difficulties have arisen. 
Mr. Scudamore’s evidence before the 
Committee of Public Accounts clearly 
shows that direct communication be- 
tween the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Secretaries of the Post Office on 
financial matters has been the habit for 
many years. Hon. Gentlemen who 


have ever filled office must be per- 
fectly aware that it is the universal 
practice in every public Department that 
when the political Chief of the Depart- 


ment is asked to sanction’any urgent work 
to be done, if it so happens that there 
are no funds to meet it, the fact is stated 
in a Minute to be presented to the Chief; 
and in no single instance was that done 
tome. I never was informed that there 
were no funds available for the purpose. 
I therefore venture to submit to the 
House that my position as regards the 
Telegraph portion of the Post Office was 
entirely different from my position as 
to the other departments of the Post 
Office. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge has referred to three letters ad- 
dressed by the Treasury to the Post- 
master General; but he omitted to state 
that it appears by the evidence that not 
one of those letters was ever shown to 
me. I was not informed of them till 
the matter came before the Committee 
of Public Accounts. I have already 
stated that I have nothing to complain 
of in the language used by the hon. 
Gentleman with reference to myself. I 
say at once that I regret very much in- 
deed—I shall always regret—that my 
name should in any way have been 
mixed up with these unfortunate trans- 
actions ; but I shall at the same time 
recollect the kindness with which I was 
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received when I came forward to make 
my defence; and if hon. Gentlemen will 
only reflect on the simple explanation I 
have offered, and the difference that 
existed between the Telegraph depart- 
ment and every other department in the 
Post Office with reference to its Chief, 
they will find the key to the whole 
affair. I have only again to assure 
the House that I lament as much as 
anyone can do these occurrences; and it 
is to me the deepest source of regret that 
they should have happened while I had 
the honour of holding my present office. 
I do not know that it is necessary for me 
to detain the House further. I have 
frankly stated the causes which led to 
the present difficulties, and it has been 
my most earnest desire to enable the 
House to arrive at a just conclusion 
upon the whole matter. I thank the 
House most sincerely for the kindness 
with which they have received me. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he felt 
that the House had been exhausted by 
the very elaborate discussion which this 
matter had received; but, as Chairman 
of the Public Accounts Committee, it 
was his duty to make a few remarks 
on the present occasion. He had felt 
the greatest anxiety in investigating the 
matter to arrive at not only a just but 
moderate conclusion. He was also 
anxious that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South-west Lancashire should, 
in his Motion and his line of debate not 
only be strictly within the terms of the 
Report of the Committee, but of the 
evidence which accompanied it. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Maidstone 
(Sir John Lubbock) had complained that 
his hon. Friend had not alluded to two 
departments which, in his opinion, were 
in some degree to blame—the National 
Debt Commissioners and the Audit Office. 
Now, he thought his hon. Friend had 
done right in not mixing up the conduct 
of those two departments with this ques- 
tion, because the first was a department 
of the Treasury, with ample means of 
control existing in the Treasury over 
that department ; and, because the case 
as against the Commissioners, so far 
as there was a case, should be left as 
stated in the Report. And his reasons 
for saying that the Audit Office was 
rightly left out of the question was that 
as these misappropriations occurred be- 
tween March, 1872, and March, 18738, 
many months had yet to elapse before 


Department. 
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the appropriation accounts in respect of 
that year could come before it. For 
three years, however, the Auditor Gene- 
ral had complained of the confusion that 
existed in those accounts. If he had 
any fault to find with the Motion of the 
hon. Member for South-west Lancashire, 
it was because, it being couched in 
general terms, he had gone into too 
particular an analysis as to the relative 
amount of blame which ought to be at- 
tached to the various individuals mixed 
up in the transaction. Everyone must 
have listened with sympathy to the 
statement of the Postmaster General as 
to the difficult position in which he 
had been placed. Two years ago, when 
he entered office, these irregularities 
were in full swing, and it was impos- 
sible to apportion blame amongst the 
officers of the Post Office Department 
as stated in the Report, and which the 
Committee thought the most just mode 
of treating that portion of the subject. 
The words of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for South-west Lancashire were 


not only true, but they were as mode- | 


rate and reasonable as the House could 
desire them to be. If the House had 
a function at all, it was jealously to 
watch over the expenditure of money on 
a large scale without the authority of 
the House; and it had now been ex- 
pended in one case without the authority 
of the Votes in Supply, and in the other 
without the authority of a money Bill. 
Could there be a greater farce than their 
spending the time they did to vote money 
in Committee of Supply, and hedging 
the issue of money around with so many 
securities, if, when a case of this kind 
occurred, and the authority of the House 
was so flagrantly disregarded, they fore- 
bore to place their disapproval on re- 
cord? If there was a word in the 
Motion of his hon. Friend which was 
open to exception, it might be remedied; 
but he trusted that the House would 
prefer it to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone, which, although 
similar in its effect, was less decided in 
its language. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: If there be no difference be- 
tween the two Resolutions in the opi- 
nion of hon. Gentlemen, we prefer 
that of the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock); and if hon. 
Gentlemen are indifferent they cannot 
object to it either. Therefore, let us 


Mr, Sclater-Booth 


{COMMONS} 
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come to a unanimous conclusion on the 
matter. I am afraid, however, hon. Gen- 
tlemen will discover some difference, and 
I am not sanguine as to my proposal 
being accepted. I am not here to argue 
the question polemically or to throw 
blame on anyone, but merely to offer 
explanations, with regard to the Depart. 
ment. of the Treasury, to observations 
made in a fair and reasonable spirit: 
Having looked at these transactions with 
some attention and anxiety, I have the 
greatest pleasure in rendering a tribute 
of approbation to the manner in which 
this very difficult and delicate investiga- 
tion of the Committee of Public Accounts 
was carried on ; it was a most laborious, 
fair, and impartial inquiry, and it gives 
me great pleasure to make this acknow- 
ledgment. The words of the Motion of 
the hon. Member for South-west Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Cross) imply more than ap- 
pears. It refers to the Reports of the 
Select Committee of Public Accounts, 
and expresses disapproval of the conduct 
of the Post Office in respect of the mis- 
appropriation of balances therein men- 
tioned, and it implies that it was the 
duty of the Treasury to exercise its power 
so as to detect and rectify the misappro- 
priation of balances, and calls upon them 
todoso. This is a very serious assertion 
to make, and unless it can be supported 
on fact ought not to be embodied as a 
Resolution of this House. Although it 
is quite right the Treasury should be 
censured for failing in the duties cast 
upon them, it is equally undesirable 
they should be censured for failing in 
duties which really do not belong to 
them. Therefore, I must trouble the 
House with a few words upon the real 
duties of the Treasury. It is a Depart- 
ment having control over other Depart- 
ments; but the word ‘ control” implies, 
not that it is its duty to watch them and 
act the part of a detective towards them, 
but that whenever changes are made and 
difficulties occur and scandals are de- 
tected, it is the duty of the Treasury to 
devise regulations for meeting, correct- 
ing, and remedying them. In this sense 
only does it exercise control. It is im- 
possible that it ever should or that it ought 
to watch over and inquire into the ex- 
penditure of the other Departments; it 
has no machinery for doing so; this was 
never considered its duty; and if it is 
to undertake it, the Department must 
be strengthened in numbers and have 
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its organization remodelled. It would 
be a much more’ serious thing than 
censuring me, or any person connected 
with the Treasury, that the House should, 
under a mistake, censure the Treasury 
for not performing duties which really 
do not belong to it. As to what the 
duties of the Treasury are, I will quote 
a high authority—an answer given by 
Sir William Anderson before the Public 
Moneys Committee in 1856 in reply to 
Mr. James Wilson. The following are 
the Question and Answer :— 

“Mr. Wilson.—Parliament having granted 
certain sums of money to various Departments, 
whether for Army, Navy, or Civil Departments, 
imposes upon these Departments the responsi- 
bility of spending that money, subject to the 
general control of the Treasury, as laid down 
by the Appropriation and other Acts? Mr. 
Anderson.—Yes; the detailed application of the 
moneys granted for these services rests entirely 
with those Departments. The control of the 
Treasury does not interfere with the incurring 
of expenditure in any shape—all that belongs 
to the Executive Departments ; but if the Trea- 
* sury thought that the Departments were spend- 
ing—and they could only know it through the 
issues—more than they thought ought to be 
spent in a given period, the Treasury might call 
for explanation.” 

This I believe to be as exact a definition 
as it is possible to give of the duties of 


the Treasury. [Mr. Hunr: Does that 
refer to the revenue or the spending 


Departments?] It is quite general; it 
applies to both the spending and the 
revenue Departments. There is no doubt 
of this—whenever a thing comes to thé 
knowledge of the Treasury it is the duty 
of the Treasury to act upon it. If, for 
instance, as frequently occurs, a De- 
partment should report irregularities, it 
is the duty of the Treasury to act by 
making fresh arrangements. If it should 
find something going wrong in a De- 
partment, it is then the duty of the Trea- 
sury to act; but the Treasury is not 
bound to exercise a strict surveillance 
or watch over the other Departments, 
nor is it provided with the machinery 
for doing so. This is a distinction I 
wish to impress upon the House. 
Therefore, it is not the practice of the 
Treasury to take precautions to see 
that any regulations it makes are 
worked by a Department; it is always 
assumed that the Department for which 
the regulations are made will give 
its co-operation, and the Treasury 
does not interfere or inquire whe- 
ther its regulations are being complied 
with. For instance, in 1861, when Post 
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Office Savings Banks were introduced, 
the Treasury made rules and regula- 
tions, and under the Duke of Montrose, 
in 1868, these were set aside without 
the Treasury knowing anything of it. 
Mr. Assoeton Cross: That was made 
own in a document laid on the Table 
of the House.] I cannot say whether 
that is so; but it was not actually known 
to the Treasury, nor was their consent 
invited. In 1854 an Act was passed 
providing for the payment of the whole 
revenue into the Exchequer; regula- 
tions were made by the Treasury for all 
these Departments; and these regula- 
tions are in force, and have hitherto 
worked satisfactorily. This being the 
state of the case, I quite admit that the 
Treasury is bound to act if anything 
comes to its knowledge, and to exercise 
control. Therefore, the whole question 
we have to put before the House resolves 
itself into this—Was there anything in 
the state of affairs detailed to the House 
which should have made the Treasury 
suspect anything so strange as that a 
trusted and highly-placed officer of great 
standing should have fallen into such an 
irregularity ? I fearlessly say there 
was not; and if the House will favour 
me with its attention for a few moments 
I will prove that to be so. We had no 
Report on the subject ; there was nothing 
given to us; and if we were to blame it 
was in this—that we had good and rea- 
sonable grounds for suspicion, not that 
more money was spent than the exact 
sum that was appropriated for the ser- 
vice, but suspicion that there was some- 
thing wrong in the matter, and that 
money was being wilfully diverted from 
its purpose. What grounds were there 
for that? Inthe first place, one ground 
would have been if we had found that 
the revenue did not correspond with 
the estimate—if it had fallen much 
short of the estimate, and there had 
been nothing in the state of trade, or 
anything else to account for it. That 
would have been a reasonable ground 
for suspicion. But it so happens that, 
although there was a slight fall in the 
revenue in 1870, in 1871 it exceeded the 
estimate by £100,000, and so it did also 
in 1872. Whether that was a matter of 
accident or not I do not know ; but there 
was nothing in the issues to attract our 
attention in that direction. Then we 
come to 1871, about which so much has 
been said. Mr. Scudamore then acted in 
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a manner peculiarly calculated to. disarm 
suspicion. He came to us with the utmost 
promptitude; he came as soon—even 
sooner—than the matter was discovered, 
because he spoke of £600,000 as the 
amount that had been exceeded, when 
in fact there was £300,000 of the money 
borrowed under the Acts which had not 
been expended. That cut down the 
amount to £300,000; and when we came 
to investigate, we found that it had been 
reduced to £235,000, which was the 
whole of the excess on this account. 
But we thought nothing of it. As I 
said before the Committee, there was 
nothing to excite suspicion, because the 
sums were large ; the accounts were not, 
and could not, be kept up to the time for 
which the estimates were made; there 
was a good deal of conjecture, and no 
one knew exactly how the thing stood. 
It would have been unjust and unfair if 
at that time we had cherished suspicion 
against an eminent public servant like 
Mr. Scudamore. We have heard con- 
donation talked of. I think there was 
nothing to condone. It was a thing 
likely to happen unless we could exactly 
adapt the expenditure—which was al- 
most impossible—so as to eat up the 
precise sums already at their disposal. 
It would be most unreasonable to lay 
such a burden on public servants who 
were doing this difficult work. I con- 
fess it did not raise my suspicions, and 
if it had they would have been perfectly 
ill-founded, because I know that at that 
time Mr. Scudamore had been guilty of no 
impropriety, and had worked the matter 
fairly and bond fide. The next case is 
that of 1872. In that year Mr. Scuda- 
more also behaved with the greatest 
promptitude. He was over-prompt, in 
fact, because he came to us in March, 
1872, and stated the state of the account, 
when he only knew how matters stood 
up to the end of December. His state- 
ment was quite conjectural on that sub- 
ject, and in transactions of such magni- 
tude the sum he mentioned was not 
very large, or in any way alarming. 
There, again, had we nourished suspi- 
cions in regard to the statement of Mr. 
Scudamore we should have done him 
greatinjustice. Up to that time he had 
been guilty of no irregularity or impro- 
priety. But, more than that, Mr. 
Scudamore, no doubt innocently and 
sincerely, did everything to lull one’s 
suspicions to the last. At pages 12 and 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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14 of the statement of the 

officers, will be seen letters which he ad- 
dressed to me of a nature certainly to 
lull any sort of suspicion. He said the 
re-arrangements were completed, the 
renewals yet to be completed of very 
little moment, and the extensions which 
remained to becarried out inconsiderable, 
and not pressing for completion; that 
an additional outlay of £100,000 or 
£150,000 would meet the requirements 
of the service in that respect ; and that, 
as far as the re-arrangements and ex- 
tensions were concerned, the capital ac- 
count might be closed at the end ‘of the 
financial year. Besides the re-arrange- 
ments and extensions there was nothing 
left except the payments under the arbi- 
trations to the railway companies. There- 
fore, we had the strongest representation 
that, although he could not fix the exact 
amount, no considerable amount would 
be required, and that the matter might 
be wound up in the financial year. In 
another letter, written to me about that 
time, Mr. Scudamore promised to do his 
best to get the materials for an esti- 
mate of what the railways were likely 
to get, and to take care that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should not have 
to propose another money Bill except 
upon data that would be satisfactory to 
him. What did that mean? That 
money was to be spent in no other way 
than by the agency of that Bill. Did 
it not amount to an undertaking which 
would be understood between gentlemen, 
that not a farthing would be spent until 
the materials for another Bill were pre- 
pared. [An hon. Memper: What is the 
date of that letter ?] The 22nd of March. 
It is not included in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Committee. I do not 
make any complaint of that, because 
there are matters in it which I can quite 
understand the Committee did not deem 
it would be convenient for the public 
service to publish; but I still think it 
was an error to omit that letter alto- 
gether. The Report he was writing, he 
said, would contain the data; it would 
be in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
hands in a fortnight or three weeks, and 
if he would wait till he saw it, he was 
sure he would be satisfied with the 
result. These, then, were the represen- 
tations made to me—that the sums re- 
quired were in themselves insignificant ; 
that the materials for a Bill would be 
obtained as quickly as possible, but that 
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there was some difficulty in getting 
them ; and therefore the impression left, 
and intended to be left, on my mind 
was that there was nothing very press- 
ing in the matter, and that a Bill could 
be passed any time when it was com- 
pleted. Well, almost immediately after 
that a large measure was introduced on 
behalf of the Post Office for regulating 
the whole establishment last year. That 
was a matter of great complexity and 
' difficulty, and the Treasury was occu- 
pied two or three months incessantly in 
coming to a conclusion upon it. I made 
allowances for the difficulties of that, 
and did not feel much inclined to press 
a Department that was over-worked, 
and had more to do than it could pos- 
sibly get through. We did not receive 
the materials for the Bill, and Parlia- 
ment being once up, we thought the 
matter did not press much, and that if 
it was brought in next Session it would 
do. I have not scrupled to take blame 
upon myself. I think we were lax, 
and did not exert ourselves to the full 
extent we might have done, judging 
by the event. Not that we had the 


grounds of suspicion, or entertained the 
least suspicion on the subject; but I 


think we should not have allowed 
ourselves to be so easily put off in a 
matter of this importance. I have no 
scruple in making that admission, and 
if the hon. Member for South-west Lan- 
cashire likes to put my admissions into 
Parliamentary language, I am not the 
man to vote against him. But what he 
has piaced on the Paper is entirely dif- 
ferent from that. The hon. Gentleman 
said I was perpetually interfering with 
the Post Office authorities, I am sorry 
to say my fault has been that I did not 
interfere enough. That is the fault I 
confess, and the only one that can be 
imputed to me. I was too loth to in- 
terfere, and was not stringent enough 
in my demands. As to interfering in 
any other way, I have not done it. It 
was absolutely necessary that we should 
have the information, and it was right 
that we should not come to Parliament 
without it, because we had been again 
and again to Parliament, beginning with 
estimates of £2,000,000, and we were 
anxious to get correct data and have 
done with it. The hon. Gentleman says 
we had to be consenting parties to all 
this expenditure. He makes an entire 
mistake, If he refers to pages 114 and 
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115 of the Report of the Committee of 
Public Accounts, he will see that the 
Treasury are required by statute to lay 
down regulations for the expenditure, 
and he will find that we have laid down 
such regulations; so that we were guilty 
of no fault in that respect. The hon. 
Gentleman also referred to the plan for 
making the Post Offices agencies for 
buying stock in the Funds for people. 
Now, so far from making any new 
regulations as to that, in defiance of the 
Postmaster General and Mr. Scudamore, 
no new regulations were made, and I 
did not adopt the proposal. That, then, 
is the case which I have to lay before 
the House, and I think they will see 
that, so far as the Treasury are con- 
cerned, with the exception of the single 
fault which I have indicated, there has 
been no cause of complaint as to its 
conduct. 

Stir FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
considered it would be wrong to allow 
the debate to close without saying how 
much the House was indebted to the 
Committee of Public Accounts for their 
inquiries into this matter, and to the 
hon. Members for South-west Lancashire 
(Mr. Cross) and Maidstone (Sir John 
Lubbock) for the admirable way in 
which they had placed the matter before 
the House. It would have been a se- 
rious scandal if the House of Commons, 
which boasted of its control over public 
expenditure, had passed it over in silence. 
As an attempt had been made to throw 
the blame on the Postmaster General, 
he must say that when he had occasion 
to confer with the right hon. Gentleman 
he had always been received with great 
courtesy and kindness. With regard to 
Mr. Scudamore, he knew perfectly well 
that had it not been for that gentleman’s 
energy and ability the present excellence 
of the telegraphic system would not 
have been achieved. He did not wish 
to detain the House, but both Resolu- 
tions were so much alike that he could 
vote for either; but, for his own part, 
he had rather not vote at all. What 
had been said could not be without good 
results, and he thought the House had 
vindicated its supervision over the finan- 
ciai administration of the country. If his 
hon. Friend the Member for South-west 
Lancashire divided the House, he should 
certainly vote in favour of the Motion. 

Mr. OSBORNE: If I wanted any 
evidence of a decaying Government 
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and a worn-out Opposition, I need not 
go further than the debate which has 
taken place upon this most grave ques- 
tion. *A graver question has never in 
my time been debated before Parlia- 
ment. [Jurmurs.| Why, ifwe sit here 
in any capacity at all, it is‘as the guar- 
dians of the public purse. How have 
we guardians of the public purse con- 
ducted this debate? With a mealy- 
mouthedness, and with an apology from 
the Chairman of the Committee (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth), not for censuring, but 
for attempting to question, the conduct 
of the Post Office and the Treasury upon 
this most important and grave question. 
Now, the whole of this debate has rested 
upon the question, who are the respon- 
sible parties for having misappropriated 
nearly a million of money without the 
consent and with the utter ignorance 
of the House of Commons? Is not that 
a grave question? We are asked now— 
‘‘Who are the responsible parties?” 
My hon. Friend who moved this Motion 
(Mr. Cross), in a speech unequalled, I 
think, alike for its moderation and its 
perspicuity, endeavoured to apportion 
the blame as evenly as he could. He 
says the Post Office is in the first instance 
to blame; but if I gather anything from 
his speech and tlfe facts he has adduced, 
it is the Treasury, and the Treasury 
alone, which is to blame—having, as it 
has, the supreme control of the financial 
arrangements of this country. I think 
he might have fairly applied to my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the inspired words—‘‘ Nathan said 
unto David, ‘Thou art the man!’” 
Why, Sir, it is all nonsense, and worse 
than nonsense, for any hon. Gentleman 
to endeavour to put the onus on a second 
clerk in the Post Office. Mr. Scudamore, 
no doubt with a chivalry that does him 
honour, acted in a way that reminds me 
of the humble champion of the old 
Duchess of Marlborough, who, when a 
grave social impropriety was committed, 
said,—‘‘ Say it was I.”” Mr. Scudamore 
says—‘‘Say it was I,” and takes the 
whole responsibility on himself; but is 
that sufficient for this House? This House 
has nothing to do with Mr. Scudamore. 
He is not responsible to us. We ought 
to look to the heads of Departments; 
for if we are to shuffle off these ques- 
tions by saying that a clerk in the Post 
Office, however distinguished and dis- 
interested he may be, is to take the 
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burden of the blame on his shoulders, 
there is an end to Parliamentary govern: 
ment. It strikes me very much that the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for South-west, Lancashire is as lenient 
a Motion as, under the circumstances, 
could be brought before this House ; be- 
cause it must be palpable to every Gen- 
tleman here that what would have as- 
sumed the grave form of a Vote of Cen- 
sure in the month of March, dwindles 
down to a soft admonition at the end of 
July. The Government are so far lucky 
in the absence—which I very much 
regret—of the Leader of the Opposition 
from the opposite benches; but, at the 
same time, I think we owe a duty to our 
constituencies—at least, such Gentlemen 
as are returned by independent constitu- 
encies—and we ought not to make every- 
thing smooth for the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Colleagues, considering how 
soon we may have to account on the 
hustings for our laches. [Lronical cheers.} 
That, however, is not my reason. I am 
perfectly indifferent whether I sit in this 
House or not, and I am the more in- 
different when I see the way in which 
this grave question has been treated by 
the House. As far asI can gather from 
the speeches of hon. Gentlemen, it ap- 
pears that my right hon. Friend the 
Postmaster General is a very ill-treated 
individual. He is to be made a sort of 
Paschal Lamb on this occasion, and Mr. 
Scudamore is to be made the whipping- 
boy or scapegoat of the transactions. Is 
the House content to receive that? The 
Amendment moved by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone (Sir John 
Lubbock) is a curious Amendment, and 
I cannot for the life of me see how the 
Government derive consolation from. it. 
“ Strange that such difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.”’ 

The only fault I find with the Motion of 
my hon. Friend opposite is that it re- 
sembles milk, while the Amendment 
resembles the water to that milk. The 
great defect of the Amendment is that it 
takes no cognizance of what has been 
done, and if, instead of ‘‘The House is 
of opinion that it is the duty of the Go- 
vernment to prevent a recurrence of such 
proceedings,” it said, ‘‘The House is of 
opinion that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to take effective measures to 
have prevented such proceedings,” I 
should have voted with the hon. Baronet. 


As it is, I can haye no scruple—nor do 
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I understand how any Gentleman, unless 
he be a bigoted follower of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his harmonious Col- 
leagues, can have any seruple in giving 
a vote for the Motion of my hon. Friend 


Telegraphic 


the Memberfor South-west Lancashire. I | 
was surprised tofind in the hon. Baronet’s | 
Amendment no mention of what he re- ; 


ferred to in his speech. With regard to 
the blame imputed to Sir William 
Dunbar, hon. Gentlemen will find, on 
reference to the book, that he gave as a 
reason why the accounts were not looked 
to sooner, the circumstance that he has 
not a sufficient Staff toexaminethem. He 
actually wrote to the Treasury to ask for 
a sufficient Staff. Nota word about this 
was said by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Maidstone. Theseare the red herrings 
which are drawn across our track. The 
real responsible man in this transaction 
is the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I sincerely pity my right hon. Friend 
the Postmaster General, because he is 


unable to make the true defence, which | 
is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
entirely superseded him in his office, and | 


that my right hon. Friend, with that 
meekness and gentlemanly feeling which 
characterizes him withdrew altogether 
when he found he was not communi- 
cated with, but that communications 
were held with his subordinates. If 
hon. Gentlemen will turn to page 78 
they will find the remarkable opinions 
which one Colleague has of another. 
When asked if it be possible for any 
Postmaster General to be blamed for 
misappropriations if he were not com- 
municated with, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said—‘‘ Of course, the Go- 
vernment cannot treat him as the head 
of the office, unless it is the will of the 
Postmaster General to be so treated.” 
This is the right hon. Gentleman’s opi- 
nion of a Colleague. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer goes on to tell the Com- 
mittee— 


“Tf the Postmaster General chooses to trans- 
act business through his Secretaries that is his 
affair, provided that the Secretary has the power 
to bind the Department. That is all we have 
to consider. It would be mere pedantry for us 
to insist on anything else. Whether the, Post- 
master General does wisely by being in the 
background is a matter for him.” 


Now, in the teeth of all this, I think 
the House has been rather apt to take 
this thing as a matter of course. But 
here is a case of £800,000 appropriated 
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| by a clerk in the office with whom Par- 
liament has nothing to do. And not- 
withstanding all that has been said 
against Mr. Scudamore—and no one 
doubts his honesty or ability—the only 
thing I regret is, that he is not at the 
head of the Exchequer. I think that 
we should then have a more efficient 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I do not 
know whether Mr. Scudamore is a mem- 
ber of the London University; but if 
he will take my advice he will endeavour 
to gain a seat in this House. But at 
present this House has nothing to do 
with Mr, Scudamore. I go to the heads 
of the office—to the responsible people in 
Parliament. Now, it is in evidence that 
the Postmaster General has been kept in 
the dark by the Treasury. He has been 
superseded in his office. Whether he 
finds that consistent with his duty to the 
county of Limerick, that is an affair, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer says, 
for himself to consider; but as a Friend 
of the right hon. Gentleman I regret 
the position in which he has been 
placed, and the contempt which he has 
suffered. If this were a single case oc- 
curring at the Treasury, something 
might be said in explanation. But I 
cannot forget that no less than four 
Committees have been sitting this Ses- 
sion to inquire into the conduct of the 
Treasury, and there have been other im- 
portant things besides to which I do not 
feel at liberty to allude. I am therefore 
of opinion that it is necessary this Trea- 
sury should be reformed altogether. I 
do not think that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been particularly success- 
ful there; and there have been Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer who, when 
such charges had been made against 
them, and with such a vote hanging 
over them, would not have condescended 
to involve themselves in a fog of figures 
from the Treasury Bench, but would 
have thrown up the office in disgust. 
But that, as the right hon. Gentleman 
said of the Postmaster General, is ‘‘a 
matter for his own consideration.”’ With 
respect to the speech delivered by the 
hon. Member for North Hants (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth), in which he seemed to 
be apologizing for the Report of the 
Committee of Public Accounts, I was a 
little surprised that he gave us so little 


Department. 





information as to his own opinion of 


| these transactions. When the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer says he knew no- 
i 
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thing about these matters, I should like 
the House to turn to the Report of the 
Cummittee of Public Accounts, page 96, 
and to read the letter of Mr. Rivers 
Wilson, private secretary to the right 
hon. Gentleman, addressed to Mr. Scuda- 
more, in which it is clear that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was aware that 
the money voted by Parliament had 
been spent and how. But to-night the 
right hon. Gentleman says he knew 
nothing about it. With a taciturnity 
that does him credit the right hon. Gen- 
tleman neveropened his mouth fornearly 
a year, showing that he deserves to be 
a Cabinet Minister, because he knows 
how to keep a secret. It is well known 
that at this period of the Session no 
discussion can be successfully carried on, 
and the best advice I can give the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Post- 
master General is to follow the example 
given in Zhe Beggar’s Opera, when 
‘ Peachum embraces Lockit, and says 
‘Brother, brother, we were both in the 
wrong.” My right hon. Friend the 
Postmaster General has been singularly 
placid and uncomplaining. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has shown him- 
self rather lax. Now, the laxness of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is, in my 
mind, equivalent to a crime. However 
leniently the House may be disposed to 
view these transactions there is a public 
opinion out-of-doors which will be any- 
thing but satisfied with the result of this 
debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The time has, I 
know, arrived for a division ; but I can- 
not refrain from saying a few words. 
My hon. Friend who has just sat down 
observed with lamentation the absence 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), but 
while he bewails that want he does all 
that in him lies to supply it. What I 
will endeavour to do, as far as time per- 
mits, is to refer to the mode of argument 
of my hon. Friend. One thing, however, 


I should do, lest I should forget it, and’ 


that is to join in the tribute which has 
been deservedly paid to the judicial con- 
duct and language of the Committee of 
Public Accounts and of the Chairman of 
that Committee (Mr. Sclater - Booth). 
The constitution and efficiency of that 
Committee are of the greatest conse- 
quence to the welfare of the State, and 
I rejoice to think that we can have a 
party man and ex-official acting as Chair- 
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man of that Committee, and yet we can 
have Reports proceeding from it the im- 
partiality and ability of which is recog. 
nized by the whole of the House, J 
assure my hon. Friend behind me that 
I entirely concur with him in every word 
he has said with respect to the gravity 
of the matter in issue. I would not 
wish to take from it in the slightest de- 
gree, and I also agree with him that in 
the last days of July we do not discuss 
these matters with that energy and vigour 
with which we should have approached 
them in February or March. But let 
me direct the attention of the House for 
a moment to the course recommended by 
my hon. Friend. He lays the whole 
blame on the Treasury. He says to my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—‘ Thou art the man.” | Mr. 
OspornE: I did not.] He is going to 
vote for the Motion of the hon. Member 
for South-west Lancashire; but does 
that Motion say to my right hon. Friend 
‘Thou art the man?” The Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cross) is drawn 
up with great clearness and force ; but 
in the first part the disapproval of the 
House is aimed exclusively at the Post 
Office. When the Motion refers to the 
Treasury the language is mild and sup- 
plementary, and yet my hon. Friend 
behind me records his vote for that Mo- 
tion which pays no respect to his opi- 
nion. That is not the only flaw in the 
argument of my hon. Friend, and I will 
now state what I regard as a serious ob- 
jection to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South-west Lancashire. Speak- 
ing generally, I should say I prefer the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock), be- 
cause I think it is more entirely in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Report 
of the Committee of Public Accounts. 
At the same time, I make no complaint 
against the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. But when I come to ex- 
amine the terms of that Motion I find 
an objection arise which is certainly not 
weakened, but strengthened, when I in- 
terpret the Motion by the light of the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Gentleman has censured—and very na- 
turally, from his point of view—the con- 
duct of the Postmaster General, but he 
does not confine his Motion to the con- 
duct of the Postmaster General. He 
extends it to the entire Department, 
and both in the interpretation of the 
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terms of the Motion and in the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman I read a strong 
censure on Mr. Scudamore. To censure 
the Post Office is not the phrase that a 
man would adopt if he meant to pass a 
censure upon the Postmaster General 
exclusively; and, the attack upon the 
Post Office distinctly includes an attack 
upon Mr. Scudamore. Now, Mr. Seuda- 
more is avery proper subject for ani- 
madversion, if he has done wrong, in 
the Report of the Committee, but he is 
not a fit subject for the censure of this 
‘House. It is the political officers of this 
House who stand between the permanent 
officers and its censure. Mr. Scudamore 
has committed a great error, but that 
great error is, in my judgment, balanced 
by still greater services; and upon the 
merits of this case, I refuse to censure 
Mr. Scudamore. What I stand upon 
with those who are not so well aware as 
myself of the great services of Mr. Scuda- 
more is that we should do wrong to adopt 
a Motion which does not confine the 
sweep of its censure to political officers, 
but includes within it these important 
permanent servants of the Post Office. 
The hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 


Osborne) is going to vote for a Motion 
which does not censure the Treasury, 
which he wishes to censure, but he is 
going to vote for a Motion which does 
censure Mr. Scudamore—{ ‘‘ No, no!”’] 


—whom he wishes not to censure. It is 
not necessary for me, after what has 
fallen from my right hon. Friends, to 
enter upon their case. ‘Their acts have 
been presented and have been fairly and 
manfully accepted by the House in that 
spirit of candour and kindness with which 
the House, whether in February or July, 
invariably approaches a question of this 
kind. The House would do better to 
adopt the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock), 
which is in exact accordance with the 
Report of the Committee of Public Ac- 
counts, instead of the Motion of the 
hon. Member for South-west Lancashire, 
which goes beyond it. The House is 
bound to take the utmost care that the 
phraseology of a Motion should be such 
as to avoid the cardinal error of treat- 
ing the permanent servants of the Post 
Office as proper objects of Parliamentary 
censure. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS merely 
wished to say that he used the words 
“Post Office”? as meaning the Parlia- 
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mentary Representatives of the Post 
Office, just as in using the word ‘‘ Trea- 
sury’’ he had meant the Parliamentary 
Representatives of the Treasury. 


Depariment. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 111; Noes 
161: Majority 50. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House regrets to find, from 
the Reports of the Committee of Public Ac- 
counts, that the Post Office revenue and Savings 
Bank balances have been largely employed for 
the purposes of Telegraph capital expenditure 
without the authority of Parliament, and is of 
opinion that it is the duty of the Government 
to take effectual measures to prevent the recur- 





rence of such a proceeding. 


AYES. 


Amphlett, R. P. 
Anderson, G. 
Arbuthnot, Major G. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, R. 
Aytoun, R. 8. 
Baggallay, Sir R. 
Balfour, Sir G. 


Barrington, Viscount - 


Barttelot, Colonel 
Bates, E. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, Sir M. H. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Birley, H. 
Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel 


Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 


Callan, P. 

Cameron, D. 
Candlish, J. 
Cartwright, F. 
Chadwick, D. 
Cobbett, J. M. 

Corry, hon. H. W. L. 
Denison, C. B. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, R. 

Eaton, H. W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 


Elphinstone, SirJ.D.H. 


Faweett, H. 
Feilden, H. M. 
Fielden, J. . 
Figgins, J. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gilpin, Colonel 
Goldney, G. 
Gordon, E. S. 
Gore, J. R. O. 
Gray, Colonel 
Gregory, G. B. 
Hambro, C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 


Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hardy, J. 8. 
Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Hermon, E. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Holms, J. 
Holt, J. M. 
Hood, Captain hon. A. 
W. ALN. 
Hornby, E. K. 
Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Jackson, R. W. 
Knight, F. W. 
Laird, J. 
Langton, W. G. 
Laslett, W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Leslie, J. 
Lewis, C. E. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Macfie, R. A. 
M‘Laren, D. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Mellor, T. W. 
Meyrick, T. 
Miller, J. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, hon. G. 
Monk, C. J. 
Morgan, C. O. 
Mowbray, rt. hon.J. R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newry, Viscount 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Peek, H. W. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Phipps, C. P. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Powell, F. 8. 
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Raikes, H. 0. 

Round, J. 

Samuda, J. D’A. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scott, Lord H. J. M. D. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Smith, A. 

Somerset, Lord H.R. C. 
Straight, D. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor, rt. hon, Col. 
Tollemache, Maj. W.F. 


Custom House Clerks 


Tomline, G. 

Torr, J. 

Turner, C. 

Walpole, rt. hon. 8. H. 
Waterhouse, 8. 

Wells, E. 
Wheelhouse, W. 8. J. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Yarmouth, Earl of 


TELLERS, 
Cross, R. A. 
Osborne, R, 


NOES. 


Amcotts, Col. W. C. 
Ayrton, rt. hon. A. S. 
Backhouse, E. 

Baker, R. B. W. 
Bass, M. T. 

Bassett, F. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Bazley, Sir T. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Beaumont, Major F. 
Bentall, E. H. 
Biddulph, M. 
Bolckow, H. W. F. 

. Bonham-Carter, J. 
Bowring, E. A. 
Brassey, T. 

Brewer, Dr. 
Bristowe, S. B. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Brown, A. H. 
Browne, G. E. 

Bruce, Lord C. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Buckley, N. 

Bury, Viscount 

Butt, I. 

Cadogan, hon. F, W. 
eat - Bannerman, 


Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carington, hn. Col, W. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Cave, T. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Childers, right hon. H. 
Cogan, rt. hon. W. H.F. 
Coleridge, Sir J. D. 
Corrigan, Sir D. 
Cowen, Sir J. 
Cowper-Temple, right 
hon. W. 


Craufurd, E. H. J. 

Crawford, R. W. 

Dalrymple, D. 

D'Arcy, M. P. 

Davies, R. 

Delahunty, J. 

Dickinson, S. 8. 

Dixon, G. 

Dodds, J. 

Downing, M‘C. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Edwards, H. 

Egerton, Admiral hn. F. 

Enfield, Viscount 

Eykyn, R. 

FitzGerald, right ‘hon. 
Lord O, A. 


Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
W. W. 

Fletcher, I. 

Foljambe, F. J. 8. 

Forster, C, 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Fortescue, rt. hon. C. P. 

Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone,rt.hon. W.E. 

Gladstone, W. H 

Goldsmid, Sir F. 

Goldsmid, J. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, Lord R, 

Graham, W. 

Grieve, J. J. 

Grove, T. F. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Henderson, J. 

Henley, Lord 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hodgkinson, G. 

Hodgson, K. D. 

Holland, S. 

Hoskyns, C. Wren- 

Howard, J. 

Hughes, T. 

Hughes, W. B. 

Hurst, R. H. 

Illingworth, A. 

Jardine, R. 

Jessel, Sir G. 

Johnston, A. 

Kensington, Lord 

King, hon. P. J. L. 

Kingscote, Colonel 

Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 

Knatchbull- Hugessen, 
right hon. E. 

Lancaster, J. 

Lawrence, Sir J, C. 

Lawrence, W. 

Lea, T. 

Leeman, G. 

Lefevre, G. J. 8. 

Leith, J. F. 

Lewis, H. 

Locke, J. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. 

Lubbock, Sir J. 

Lusk, A. 

Mackintosh, E. W. 

M‘Clure, T. 

M‘Lagan, P. 

Magniac, CO. 


Martin, P. W. 
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Massey, rt. hon. W.N.. St. Aubyn, Sir J, 

Matheson, A. Samuelson, H. B. 

Melly, G. Seely, C. oe 
Sheridan, H. B. 


Miller, W. 
Milchell, T. A. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stapleton, J. 


Morgan, G, O. 
Stevenson, J. C. 


Morley, S. 

Mundella, A. J. Storks,rt. hon. Sir H. K, 
O’Conor, D. M. Stuart, hon. H. W. Vy. 
O’Donoghue, The Torrens, W. T. M‘C, 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 

O’Reilly-Dease, M. 

Otway, A. J 

Palmer, J. H. 

Parker, C. 8. 

Peel, A. W. 
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Wingfield, Sir C. 
Winterbotham, H.S.P. 
Young, A. W. 
Young, rt. hon. G. 


Portman, hon. W. H. B. 
Potter, T. B. 

Power, J. T. 
Rathbone, W. 

Reed, C 

Richard, H. 
Rothschild, N. M. de 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 


TELLERS. 
Adam, W. P. 
Greville, hon. Captain 


It being now Seven of the clock, the 
House suspended its Sitting. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
REPORT. 


CUSTOM HOUSE CLERKS AT THE 
OUTPORTS. 


Resolutions [July 28] reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Resolutions be now read 
a second time.” 


Viscount SANDON rose to call at- 
tention to the difference of position of 
the Custom House Clerks at the Out- 
ports as compared to that of the Custom 
House Clerks in London with respect to 
the date of the increase of their salaries, 
promised in the Treasury Minute of 
November 28, 1868, and promulgated in 
the Minute of the Board of Customs of 
December 8, 1868. The noble Lord 
said, the question was one which he had 
felt great hesitation in touching, as he 
thought it, as a general rule, undesirable 
that the House of Commons should in- 
terfere between the Government and the 
members of the Civil Service, or that 
Members should bring before the House 
eases like the present, in which they 
might be supposed to be personally inte- 
rested, owing to their constituents being 
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affected; but being convinced that a 
wrong had been committed, and having 
tried all means of securing an impartial 
consideration of the subject, he felt bound 
to put aside his personal feeling in the 
matter, and to ask the House to express 
an opinion on the subject. The case was 
first. brought under his notice last 
autumn, and he had tried in every pos- 
sible way to induce the Government to 
reconsider the decision they had come to 
on the matter. They were first ap- 

roached by means of a deputation, but 
that met with no substantial result. He 
then, in concert with others, put a Ques- 
tion to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
entreating the right hon. Gentleman to 
re-consider his decision on the subject ; 
but he refused to do so on the ground 
that he would thus 


“establish a precedent that whenever an im- 

vement was made in an office, the Government 
would be bound to pay persons in the office from 
the time they first conceived the idea of making 
that improvement ;” 
whereas they. based their case on an 
announcement of a Treasury Minute, 
promulgated officially by the Board of 
Customs. This answer was so unsatisfac- 
tory and so much put aside the real point 
atissue that hefeltstill more bound topro- 
secute the question. He had suggested to 
the Government that they should appoint 
a Committee next year to go into the 
grievances of the Custom House clerks 
at the outports; but the Government 
' had seen fit to refuse to give any pledge. 
Under these circumstances, believing 
that these clerks had a real and genuine 
grievance, he felt that he had no other 
resort, except to bring the subject under 
the consideration of the House. He had 
no wish to attack the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for they had cause to be 
thankful to him for watching over the 
public purse ; but in many cases the vices 
of mankind were merely the corruptions 
of their virtues ; and he feared that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer sometimes 
pushed his regard for the public purse 
too far. In the year 1866 the Custom 
House officers, as a body, petitioned the 
Treasury for a revision of their salaries, 
and a Treasury Commission was there- 
upon appointed, which made its Report 
in 1868. Upon that Report was founded 
a Treasury Minute, dated November 28, 
1868. This Treasury Minute was pro- 
mulgated by the Board of Customs on 
December 8, 1868, and announced that 
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the Lords of the Treasury desired the 
Board ‘‘to make known to the officers 
concerned”’ the decisions at which they 
had arrived. It stated that their Lord- 
ships had recommended certain improve- 
ments and advantages with regard to 
the London clerks, and the Minute 
summed up to the effect that— 

“The Lords of the Treasury have also desired 
the Board to submit a scheme for extending to 
the clerks at the outports the principles adopted 
by their Lordships in dealing with the clerks in 
London.” 

He could imagine nothing more distinct 
as an official promise than that Minute. 
That was how the matter stood at the 
end of the year 1868. In December, 
1868, a change of Ministry took place. 
At that moment men of distinguished 
ability came on the Treasury Bench for 
the first time, many of them being pro- 
foundly impressed with the folly and 
ignorance of the party which preceded 
them; and also profoundly impressed 
with a conviction of their own superior 
wisdom and general qualifications. But 
what did they do? In the heyday of 
their enthusiasm they suspended the 
Treasury Minute altogether, supposing, 
he imagined, that their predecessors had 
unduly raised the salaries of the clerks, 
and a year passed during which con- 
sideration was accorded to the scheme 
of their predecessors. When their de- 
cision was announced it was found that 
they had increased, instead of diminish- 
ed the proposed increase of salary of 
the London clerks, but unfortunately 
thd year had not sufficed for going into 
the case of the outport clerks, who were 
thus again put off, after the Treasury 
Minute of November 28, 1868, had re- 
cognized the insufficiency of their pay, of 
which they complained in 1866, and 
after this Minute had been promulgated 
to them by the Board of Customs in 
December, 1868. After a time the 
Government agreed to ante-date the 
time of the commencement of the higher 
rate of pay to the London clerks from 
the date of the promulgation of the 
Treasury Minute of November 28, 1868. 
In 1872 a new classification was issued 
for the outport clerks, raising the scale 
of their pay; but when it came to the 
question of paying up the arrears in 
the way in which the arrears due to the 
London clerks had been paid up, the 
economical spirit of the Government 
stepped in, and they said—‘‘ No, you 
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are not to have the arrears in the same 
way as your London brethren had 
them, because the full details of the 
increase of the London clerks were men- 
tioned in the Minute, and yours were 
only directed to be made following the 
scheme adopted for them.’’ He was not 
asking the House to consider whether 
the two Boards of the Treasury were 
right or wrong in saying that there 
should be an increase in the salaries, 
neither was he asking them to settle 
whether the Liberal Treasury had been 
right in paying up the arrears of the 
London clerks. He quite acknowledged 
that it was an open question whether 
the Treasury was bound to date the in- 
crease of pay from the date of the 
Minute of 1868, and not from the later 
date when they came to their final deci- 
sion about it; but he contended that a 
distinct pledge was given that the same 
principles would be adopted with regard 
to those engaged at the outports as 
were adopted in dealing with the London 
clerks; and he would remind them that 
a distinct pledge was also given in that 
House that no one should suffer by the 
suspension of the Minute. He asserted 
that the question was simply one of 
even-handed justice between the London 
and the outport clerks, and he hoped 
the House would express an opinion 
whether, when once ‘the arrears of pay, 
whether rightly or wrongly, had been 
given to the London clerks, the Treasury 
was not bound, considering the promise 
of their own Minute of 1868, promul- 
gated to every Custom House clerk, to 
pay the arrears in like manner to the 
outport clerks. It might be said— 
‘It is wrong to bring a case of this 
kind before the House. You should 
put all your trust in the Executive 
of the day, and especially put your 
trust in the Treasury.”’ But, without 
any want of respect to the Treasury, 
or those who held office in it, he would 
ask the House whether the conduct of 
the Treasury of late had been such as to 
give the country general confidence in 
its management of these matters? He 
had watched the evidence that was given 
before the Committee with reference to 
the Civil Service Writers, and that cer- 
tainly seemed to point the other way. 
[‘‘Order!’”?] Well, not being allowed 
to refer to the evidence of a Committee 
that had not reported, he might cite the 
case of the Zanzibar Contract Oom- 


Viscount Sandon 


{COMMONS} 
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mittee. Surely the state of things 
thereby, and in many other ways lately, 
disclosed, afforded abundant justification 
for not placing implicit confidence in the 
Treasury ; for it was extremely difficult 
to know who was the Treasury. Was it 
the Chancellor, was it a Lord of the 
Treasury, was it the Financial Secretary, 
was it the permanent head of a De 
ment? Recent inquiries had shown how 
little concert there was in the Treasury. 
If it were merely the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, we might have confidence in 
him; but it was extremely difficult to 
find out who it was in the Treasury that 
we were to look to. This was not a 
small matter, but a matter affecting the 
well-being of a large service throughout 
the country. We did not deal with our 
Civil servants in a perfectly just and 
liberal way. Civil servants in foreign 
countries were very far below the Civil 
servants in England in point of honesty 
and uprightness. The character of our 
Civil servants had been high ; but, if in 
pursuance of a false economy, the 
dictates of equity and justice were put 
aside, a feeling would grow up which 
must have the effect of driving the best 
men from the service, and the conse- 
quence would be to inflict on the country 
a much more serious loss than could be 
sustained by paying them their just 
claims. He was quite aware that in 
bringing forward a case of this kind he 
ran a risk of being accused of talking 
for his constituents, but he entirely re- 
pudiated any such idea, and he felt 
quite sure that the House would acquit 
him of any such object. But if Members 
for the outports declined to bring for- 
ward grievances like this which affected 
the outports alone, who was to do it? 
He had tried in every way to get the 
matter considered without troubling the 
House with it; but now, to secure that 
the subject should be settled on its own 
merits, which was his only wish, he 
thought the best way of settling the 
question would be to refer it at the 
beginning of next Session to the judg- 
ment of an impartial Committee of that 
House, from which Representatives of 
the outports should be excluded. He 
left the matter now with perfect confi- 
dence to the independent judgment of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, this ques- 
tion was one of considerable interest, 
affecting as it did the rights of a large 
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number of Civil servants. It was a 
question that seriously concerned the 
clerks of the outports and also the Go- 
vernment clerks in several other Civil 
Service Departments. The clerks in the 
Custom House had been promised and 
had received an increase of pay; but 
there was another class of clerks for 
whom he was concerned—namely, those 
doing duty in bonding warehouses, and 
such places in the several large towns in 
the provinces—take Leeds for instance— 
who performed equally important duties, 
and who were equally entitled to con- 
sideration. He did not see any distinc- 
tion between them. The duties of the 
one class were equally as important as 
those of the other, and if there were 
any distinction it ought to be pointed 
out. The clerks of the port of London 
went in for an increase of pay, which was 
promised, andsubsequentlygiventothem, 
and they also sought to obtain the back 
pay; but the clerks in the Inland Re- 
venue Department, whose duties were 
quite as important, and who knew and 
discharged those duties equally well, 
had not yet had their claims recognized. 
They only desired to be treated as the 
clerks of London had been treated. 
They considered that they were entitled 
to receive an increment of salary ; and 
he submitted that whatever applied to 
the outports in an arrangement for an 
increase of salaries applied in an equally 
forcible manner to the case of clerks 
employed in and discharging the duties 
of their situations in the Inland Revenue 
Department. He knew of no distinction 
between them, the one discharging their 
duties in as efficient a manner as the 
other. The simple truth was, that 
efficient services must be paid for, and 
it was most unwise economy to starve 
servants— especially public servants — 
upon salaries with which they could 
only remain dissatisfied and discon- 
tented. He (Mr. Wheelhouse) knew 
sufficient of daily life to feel that such a 
course was nothing but a direct tempta- 
tion to be careless of duty, and, he 
feared, often, even to direct fraud. 

Mr. GRIEVE presumed that, although 
the noble Lord had made no Motion, 
unless the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave a satisfactory answer on that sub- 
ject, it would be competent for them to 
take a division on the Report of Supply. 

Mr. MAOFIE said, he should offer 
no apology for taking part in this 
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debate, and he regretted very much 
that no division could take place upon 
it. In the port he represented there 
were a large number of Custom House 
clerks, who had shown themselves ex- 
tremely patient and well-conducted under 
the grievances they suffered. He could 
not help thinking that their claims had 
been shamefully neglected by the Go- 
vernment; and he hoped that now the 
matter had been brought before the 
House the Government would take im- 
mediate measures to do them justice, 
and thus prevent a feeling of sourness 
and discontent becoming rife among 
them. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, it was a 
great hardship that while the Govern- 
ment conceded the claims of the gentle- 
men in London they did not take the 
same liberal course with regard to the 
outports. He hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government would early in the next 
Session take the case into their con- 
sideration ; and, if they failed to do so, 
then he hoped the question would be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he could not 
help expressing his regret that the noble 
Lord did not conclude with a Motion, 
because anything in the form of a debate 
in that House which could not be tested 
by a division was extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. He was one of a deputation who 
waited on the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on this subject in order to repre- 
sent the claims of the outport clerks to 
the arrears of the increase of their 
salary, and although he could not say 
that he was surprised—because he was 
not surprised at anything which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could say 
or do—he felt hurt at the peremptory 
manner in which he refused to interfere, 
without giving the slightest reason for 
so doing; or rather, the only reason 
was that it was a mistake to allow the 
arrears to the London cierks. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExonrequEer: No, 
no! ] He certainly understood that to 
be the tenor of the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He said it was a mis- 
take to give it to the London clerks. 
He did not complain of economy, but 
he did of inequality, and was of opinion 
that if it were given to one it ought to 
be given to all, They might obtain 
equality by levelling up or levelling 
down ; but, at all events, there should 
be equality. He thought this demand 
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a perfectly justifiable one, and it was 
one which ought to be brought to an 
issue. If therefore the noble Lord 
should bring a Motion forward on the 
subject next Session, he would certainly 
vote for it, being of opinion that the 
matter was one requiring the urgent 
attention of the Government. 

Mr. CRAUFURD also thought this 
was a question on which the sense of 
the House ought to be taken. The 
House could not move an Amendment 
on the Report of Supply, but it was 
competent for the House to consider 
the Report of Supply a second time, 
unless Her Majesty’s Government gave 
a satisfactory assurance that the clerks 
in the outports should have the same 
benefits extended to them that had been 
granted to the clerks of the port of 
London. He was one of a deputation 
that waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and when he expressed his 
astonishment that a refusal had been 
given to the clerks at the outports on a 
mere question of justice, what was the 
answer? Why, that if they (the Go- 
vernment) were to concede the applica- 
tion, they would be setting up a pre- 
cedent. As a matter of justice, a pledge 
should be obtained from the Govern- 
ment to give an increase of salary to 
the outport clerks. If the Government 
declined to do so, they would be ‘“‘ penny 
wise and pound foolish,” for men under- 
paid could not be expected to work as 
men would when properly remunerated. 

Mr. PIM concurred in what had 
fallen from other speakers, and re- 
minded the Government that it only 
required a sum of about £5,000 to ren- 
der justice to the whole of this class of 
Civil servants. He hoped that the Go- 
vernment, if they did not make any 
promise now, would at least take action 
during the Recess, and prevent the 
necessity for bringing the subject before 
the House again. These discussions 
about Civil servants were not only un- 
pleasant, but also injurious to the public 
service. 

Mr. BAXTER concurred in the last 
observation that had fallen from the 
hon. Member who had just sat down. 
There was a time when the House of 
Commons was regarded as the guardian 
of the public purse, and when the pro- 
vince of the Representatives of the people 
was to come down and check profuse 
expenditure. Now, the state of things 


Mr. Anderson 
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was altogether different, and the present 
Government had every week during the 
present Session to defend itself against 
the continual attacks made upon the 
public purse. It would be probably 
necessary to change the Standing Orders; 
because it was intolerable, when the 
Government attempted to do their du 

by keeping down expenditure, that they 
should be assailed by all parties in the 
House, and urged to act in such a way 
as must add to the public burdens. Both 
his right hon. Friend now at the head of 
the Local Government Board and himself 
had paid a great deal of attention to 
this question of Custom House clerks, 
and a great change for the better had 
been made in their position. A Return 
with regard to the principal ports of the 
kingdom, exclusive of London and Liver- 
pool, showed that from the Ist of 
January 1858, up to 1872, or in a period 
of 15 years, the salaries had been in- 
creased 44} per cent. When hon. 
Members talked of the increased cost of 
living, he asked whether in any com- 
mercial or manufacturing establishment 
the salaries had been increased to any- 
thing like that extent ? They found that 
there were, as in all Government estab- 
lishments, too many clerks, and that, in 
many instances, the salary was too 
small. Large reductions were made in 
the. number of clerks in London, and 
the salaries raised; and he expected 
that his right hon. Friend and himself 
would have received the thanks of the 
gentlemen who participated in the results 
of those labours. But no sooner were 
their salaries augmented than they 
raised the question of back pay. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] The hon. Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Wheelhouse) cheered that state- 
ment, as if there was a case made out; 
but the hon. Member did not appear to 
have read the Papers relating to the 
subject. In 1868, after some Memorials 
had been addressed to the Treasury from 
the clerks in the Customs, the Govern- 
ment then in office determined to inquire 
into the case of the clerks in the port of 
London. A certain revision was made, ' 
which it*was intended should be subject 
to the approval of Parliament, and that 
revision, it was intended, should come 
into operation on the 1st of April, 1868. 
The Government, however, went out of 
office and the present Government, on 
succeeding, determined still further to 
reduce the number of the clerks, and 
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they therefore suspended the arrange- 
ment which had been made. A new 
revision was made, and the Government 
thought that as the clerks of the port of 
London had been promised an increase 
of salary by the former Government, their 
new Scale ought to commence, as ori- 
ginally contemplated, from the first of 
April, 1869; but in the case of the 
clerks in the outports, no such engage- 
ment had been entered into, and, con- 
sequently, the Government did not think 
that their salaries ought to be increased 
from the same date. His contention was 
that the increase of salary should date 
from the time that increase was fixed 
on; and, that being so, there was no 
reason why the clerks in the outports 
should receive their additional pay from 
any date earlier than that on which they 
had received it. 

Mr. HUNT agreed that they should 
not have these discussions on the Civil 
Service night after night; but that was 
not so much the fault of the House of 
Commons, or of the Civil servants, as 
of those who superintended the Civil 
Service. The Civil servants of the Crown 
were compelled to appeal to ee 
Members of the House against the deci- 
sions of their superiors in office. The 
question of revising the salaries of Cus- 
tom House officers with a view to their 
increase was taken in hand by the Go- 
vernment of which he was a Member in 
1867, and a small Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the whole matter. 
The Commission recommended a scheme 
in which the salaries of the London and 
outport officers were to be similarly dealt 
with; but the Government which suc- 
ceeded them regarded the course as ex- 
travagant and suspended the carrying 
out of the Minute for two years. If the 
original scheme had been acted upon, 
the clerks in the Port of London would 
have been paid on the revised list from 
the fingncial year of 1869, and the out- 
port clerks from the commencement of 
the financial year of 1870. This struck 
him as being a perfectly equitable pro- 
posal, and be thought the case would be 
met if the increased pay of the outport 
clerks were to date from the time at 
which it would have commenced, if the 
instructions contained in the original 
Minute had been carried out. The Go- 
vernment had not acted in this matter 
as private employers had been compelled 
to'do in consequence of the increased 
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cost of living in late years; nor had 
they on this question of date of increase 
acted consistently with their own con- 
duct in other similar matters, as was 
shown by the course they had taken 
only on the previous day in regard to 
the pay of the constabulary in the City 
of Dublin. He thought that in this 
case the Government were penny wise 
and pound foolish. Their policy was 
to refuse these applications as long as 
they possibly could, and the consequence 
was that at last such pressure was 
brought to bear upon them, that they 
had to give way to a far greater extent 
than if they had yielded with a good 
grace at first. 

Str DOMINIC CORRIGAN main- 
tained that the question before the 
House was not whether the pay of the 
Custom House clerks had been largely 
increased of late years, but whether the 
same measure of justice was to be meted 
out to the London clerks and the clerks 
at the outports. When a deputation 
of Members of Parliament recently 
waited on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in connection with this sub- 
ject, the latter distinctly stated that the 
Government would not entertain the case 
of the outport clerks, because a mistake 
had been made in the case of the London 
clerks. The course of the Govern- 
ment was in this case one that any 
private man of business would be 
ashamed of. 

Dr. BREWER denied that the Cus- 
tom House clerks at the outports were 
not grateful for what had been done for 
them ; but they could not consider there 
was anything irregular in asking that 
the increase in their salaries should 
date from the same time as that of the 
clerks connected with the port of 
London. 

Viscount SANDON said, that having 
been informed by the highest authority 
at the Table of the House that he could 
not properly divide the House, as a 
matter of form, at this stage of busi- 
ness, he had informed the Goveliiinent 
at the Morning Sitting that he should 
not divide this evening, but should only 
wish to get a discussion of the question, 
so that the Government might be induced 
to re-consider it. As a matter of per- 
sonal honour he could not divide. He 
appealed, therefore, to the hon. Member 
for the Ayr Burghs (Mr. Craufurd) not 
to press for a division, as it would not 
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be fair thus to steal a march upon the 
Government. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, the answer 
of the Government was so entirely un- 
satisfactory that he should feel it his 
duty to divide the House on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the Report of Supply, 
in order to mark his disapproval of the 
conduct of the Government. 

Mr. RYLANDS protested strongly 
against taking a snap division. There 
was a strong feeling out-of-doors in 
favour of economy; but when the Go- 
vernment were seeking, as far as they 
could, to promote economy, a number 
of private Members came down to that 
House, night after night, to press upon 
them expenditure which the Govern- 
ment themselves thought to be unneces- 
sary. This question was one entirely 
for the Government; and when it was 
considered that in connection with these 
salaries there was an increasing amount 
of pensions every year, it was a mis- 
take to say that the Government were 
paying lower than the market price for 
labour. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, the sum 
was not worth talking of, and it was 
ridiculous for Government to complain 
that hon. Members were forcing them to 
this expenditure, when during the whole 
of the morning they were complaining 
of their hands being tied up in respect 
to the expenditure of millions. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING maintained that 
this was a simple question of justice, it 
being unfair and unjust to place the 
clerks of the outports on a different foot- 
ing in regard to back pay to that of the 
London clerks. 

Mr. BOWRING said, the Custom 
House clerks in his constituency asked, 
and with reason, to be put in the same 
position with respect to back pay as the 
clerks in the port of London. He would 
venture to suggest that the Motion 
should be that the Report be considered 
to-morrow. 

CotonEL HOGG said, he hoped the 
Government would grant a Committee 
of Inquiry into the subject. In London 
there had been an increase of salary. 
and the back pay ; and it seemed to him 
that other officers with equivalent duties 
had a right to ask that their claims 
should, at all events, be considered, say 
at the early part of the next Session. 
He moved that the debate be now ad- 
journed. 


Viscount Sandon 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now ad- 
journed.””—( Colonel Hogg.) 


Mr. CANDLISH said, the adjourn- 
ment of the debate could not lead to an 
inquiry in the present Session. It would 
have no other effect than protracting the 
Session. Whatever could be done prac- 
tically could be done next Session; 
nothing practical could be done now. 
The Government had fairly entered into 
an examination of this question. [‘ No, 
no!” 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he thought the 
House was entering into a factious op- 
position; but the House was shut out 
from dividing on the question that night 
by the Rules of the House. 

CotoneL HOGG rose to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Liddell) was not out of 
Order. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen wanted to carry their opinions 
into effect; but they could not accom- 
plish that object by a division. He be- 
lieved that the proper course would be 
to move next Session for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the subject. These gentlemen, whose 
case had been so ably advocated, had in 
their minds an idea that there had been 
a breach of faith, and that ought, if 
possible, to be removed. It was mis- 
chievous to the interest of the public 
service to allow a feeling of injustice to 
continue in the minds of those who served 
the Government. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE admitted 
the inconvenience that would result from 
a prolongation of this discussion at the 
presént period of the Session, but pointed 
out that a single sentence from a Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government, pro- 
mising either to take the case of these 
clerks into their consideration, or to as- 
sent to the appointment of a Committee 
at the commencement of next, Session 
to investigate their alleged grievances, 
would at once put an end to the debate. 
In his opinion, the Government were 
committing the same error they had 
fallen into yesterday, when, after they 
had resisted every reasonable represen- 
tation which had been made to them to 
put the constabulary of Dublin on the 
same footing as regarded pay as the con- 
stabulary of England occupied, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland came down to the 
House the moment after a division on 
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the subject had been taken, and stated 
that the Government were prepared to 
consider the question. He hoped that 
the Government would put a stop to the 
discussion by promising to consider the 
subject. 

Mr. WHITWELL observed, that a 
‘Committee was granted to examine into 
the grievances of the Civil Service 
Writers. All that was asked of the Go- 
vernment was a promise that this matter 
should be referred to a Departmental 
Committee, or to a Committee of that 
House next Session, and he trusted that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
intimate the adoption of one course or 
the other. 

Mr. HUNT expressed his great dis- 
appointment that no Member of the 
Government had risen to state that they 
were prepared to consider the matter. 
[Loud cheers.| It was unfortunate that 
the Government refused to be guided by 
the expression of opinion which had been 
uttered from all parts of the House. 
[Cheers.| Sometimes sleeping a night 
over a question induced a change of 
opinion, and if the Government persisted 
in refusing to adopt the view of the 
House, perhaps it would be better that 
the debate should be adjourned. He 
thought that that would be a mild and 
indulgent mode of intimating to the Go- 
vernment the feeling of the House on 
the subject. He confessed, however, 
that he had still hope that the Govern- 
ment would relent. 

Mr. BUTT said, he should support 
the Motion for adjournment, for he 
thought the prolongation of the Session 
was a small matter when there was a 
question of injustice to be dealt with. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


TELEGRAPHS BILL—[Buz 262.] 
(Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Baxter.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH complained 
that the form in which this Bill had 
been drawn was different to that in 
which other Bills of the same kind had 
been prepared, and he said he was the 
more anxious about this, because it was 
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partly in consequence of the form in 
which previous Telegraph Bills had been 
presented to the House that there had 
been such confusion in the accounts of 
the Post Office. He did not see any 
reason why the Government should de- 
part from the established mode of pro- 
ceeding, which required that money for 
these purposes should be paid into the 
Consolidated Fund, subject to the check 
of the Exchequer audit. He doubted 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
considerred the memorandum which 
the Auditor General had submitted to 
the Committee. The precedent of the 
Military Forces Localization Bill of last 
Session had been referred to as a prece- 
dent, but he saw no reason why, if 
the Secretary of State for War had a 
mind to commit the same irregularities 
as had been committed in the Post 
Office, it would not be possible for him 
to do so under the provisions of that 
Act. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Government had con- 
sidered this matter very carefully, and, 
after taking advice, had devised this 
scheme of having the money paid over 
to the Paymaster General. He was not 
strongly of opinion that that was the 
best course to adopt; but he did not 
think the proposal of the hon. Member 
for North Hants would meet the diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. BOUVERIE concurred ’in the 

remarks of the hon. Member opposite, 
and hoped the’ right hon. Gentleman 
would adopt the ordinary practice of 
having the money paid in to the Con- 
solidated Fund, in connection with which 
there was always an officer to see that 
the money issued was applied to the 
purposes for which it was appropriated, 
and no loophole was left for such pro- 
ceedings as those which the House had 
been engaged in discussing that after- 
noon. 
Mr. PLUNKET :said, that from a 
remarkable Return it appeared that 
£20,406 was due and owing as part of 
payments to railway companies, and 
also an item of £87,200 as part of a 
larger sum of £1,250,000. He should 
like to hear some explanation of these 
matters. 

Mr. GOLDSMID asked for an ex- 
planation of the item of £230,000 for 
commutation of pensions. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER said, that the railway claims 
were omitted from this Bill, and would 
form the subject of another measure. 
It would not be right to include them 
here, because the Government did not 
know the amount, and it would not be 
advisable to guess, because then they 
might prejudice the case when it came 
before the arbitrator. The commuta- 
tion of pensions, amounting to £230,000, 
related to the persons formetly employed 
in the different telegraph offices, who had 
received pensions and were displaced by 
the Government taking charge of the 
telegraphs. 

Mr. HUNT said, that as there had 
been laxity on the part of the Treasury 
in recent transactions, the House would 
like to be informed what shape the 
regulations would assume. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Mode of issuing moneys 
raised), 

In reply to Mr. Denison, 

THe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER stated that up to the end of 
September extensions would be paid for 
by loans, and after that time out of 
revenue. 

Mr. BOUVERIE moved to omit the 
words ‘‘ Paymaster General,”’ in order to 
raise the question as to whether certain 
moneys should be paid into the hands of 
the Paymaster General or to the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. In all Acts of this kind 
for raising funds it was provided that 
all moneys should go into the Consoli- 
dated Fund, to be subject to the genera} 
order of the Treasury, and he did not 
think that this principle should be de- 
parted from in the present instance. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH approved, 
under all the circumstances, of the in- 
troduction of the.Paymaster General. 
All cheques on this loan should be 
drawn in favour of those who were to 
receive the money, and not in favour of 
the Postmaster General. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was true that these Acts 
all went upon the principle to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred; but the 
departure from that principle in the pre- 
sent instance had reference only to a 
small sum, He thought it better that 
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it should be taken out of the hands of 
the Commissioners of the National Debt 
and placed in the hands of the Paymaster 
General. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he would 
not press his proposal to a division; 
but he must enter his protest against 
these departures from the constitutional 
practice. 

Mr. LIDDELL supported the view 
taken of the matter by the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

In reply to Mr. Gotpsmin, 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER stated that a great many of the 
persons employed by the Telegraph com- 
panies were now employed by the Post 
Office, but great economy of labour had 
been effected. 


Remaining clause agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


RAILWAY REGULATION BILL. 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Arthur Peel.) 
[BILL 23.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. DENISON considered it was to 
the interests of railway companies to do 
all in their power to prevent railway 
accidents, and thought a great deal too 
much pressure was put upon them. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he did 
not notice that the ‘‘ block system” was 
mentioned in the Bill, and considered it 
advisable that that system should be 
adopted as far as possible by railway 
companies. 

Mr. GOLDSMID was understood to 
say that of 31,000,000 passengers who 
travelled last year only one had been 
killed. He thought the constant pres- 
sure on railway companies ought to 
cease. He was enabled to state that the 
‘ block system,’’ on the recommendation 
of Captain Tyler, was now very exten- 
sively introduced. 

Mr. DODSON asked the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just addressed the Com- 
mittee, from what source he obtained his 
returns of the statistics of the deaths 
that occurred owing to railway accidents , 
—whether from the railway companies 
or from the Registrar General ? 
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Mrz. GOLDSMID said, he had men- 
tioned in that House on a former occa- 
sion that he had received his returns 
from the Board of Trade. 

Mr. DODSON said, that he had found, 
from the Registrar General’s Report a 
year or two ago, that the deaths caused 
by railway accidents were many times 
greater than those given in the returns 
of the railway companies. 

Mr. A. PEEL explained thatthe Board 
of Trade took all necessary care to ob- 
tain returns of railway accidents, deaths, 
and injuries. K 

Mr. ANDERSON called attention to 
a system in operation on railways in 
America, which was found to work ad- 
mirably—namely, the passing of a very 
long rope through the carriages, the 
pulling of which rope, when anything 
wrong occurred, caused a large bell at 
the head of the train to ring, and thus 
give an alarm. 

Mr. MILLER said, there were very 
many more people injured, and many 
more deaths caused by railway accidents, 
than the returns indicated. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
[Bir1 261.) 
(Mr. Baxter, Mr. William aery Gladstone.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Bacter.) 


Mr. BUTT moved that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee on that day 
month. This was a new system of legis- 
lation which had sprung up of recent 
years, to re-enact important laws in a 
Continuance Act at the end of the Ses- 
sion. Only one of the Acts which this 
Bill proposed to re-enact expired before 
the next Session. The Bill proposed to 
re-enact the Unlawful Societies (Ireland) 
Act, a coercive measure of great strin- 
gency, and the Elections Petitions Act 
for two years. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘That’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day month, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,” 
—(HUr. Butt,)—instead thereof. 
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Tux SOLICITOR GENERAL pointed 
out that nearly all the Acts which it 
was proposed to renew had been passed 
by Parliament upon the understanding 
that they should be continued from 
Session to Session until Parliament dealt 
otherwise with them. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposed certain Acts 
being re-enacted, it was quite open to 
him to move a Resolution in any Ses- 
sion, which would prevent théir being 
retained in the schedule of the next Con- 
tinuance Act; or he could bring in a 
Bill to repeal the particular Acts. He 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, that 
many of the Acts proposed to be con- 
tinued were of a highly penal character, 
and should be discussed separately and 
at a proper time. 

Mr. O’CONOR thought the continu- 
ance of these Acts was very objection- 
able, and the Bill should not pass with- 
out due consideration. He did not think 
at that late hour the question should be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. BUTT said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Schedule. 

Mr. BUTT protested against proceed- 
ing with the Bill at such a late hour in 
the morning. It would seriously affect 
the liberties of the people of Ireland, and 
ought to receive due deliberation. He 
moved the omission of No. 2, ‘‘ Socie- 
ties Unlawful, Ireland Act.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
15, to leave out the svords ‘‘2 and 3 
Vict. c. 74, Societies, Unlawful (Ire- 
land).”—(Mr. Butt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it would be inconsistent on the 
part of the House to pass a Bill in June 
giving the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
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most extensive powers for the. purpose 
of arresting persons supposed to belong 
to one of these secret societies, and then 
at the end of the Session to repeal the 
Act which made these societies unlawful. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 72; 
Noes 7: Majority 65. 


Mr. BUTT took exception to includ- 
ing the Preservation of the Peace (Ire- 
land) Act, as it was continued by a mea- 
sure passed this Session. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the continued inclusion of the Act 
would secure its continuance when the 
measure of this Session expired, if it 
were allowed to do so. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER moved to 
omit section 14 from the Master and 
Servant Act, the clause being that which 
affords a criminal remedy to a master 
for the breach of a civil contract by a 
workman. The working classes in every 
direction had expressed themselves 
strongly anxious for the abolition of 
this section. The Bill had been brought 
in by the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), with 
the best intention to benefit working 
men, and while some of it was un- 
objectionable this clause was felt to be 
an extreme injustice. While it gave a 
right of appeal to Quarter Sessions the 
workman might be imprisoned in the 
meantime, the magistrate not being 
bound to take bail, as he was under 
the old Acts against workmen. A Con- 
gress at Leeds, representing 700,000 of 
their body, had relied upon the inter- 
ference of Parliament to rectify this 
wrong, and he should take the sense of 
the House upon it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
20, after the word “‘ Act,”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘except Section 14.” — (Mr. 
Hinde Palmer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BRUCE opposed the Amend- 
ment. At the time of the passing of 
the Act it was felt that there were ag- 
gravated cases which could not be ade- 
quately dealt with as civil offences. In 
the case of the gas stokers, for instance, 
who were sentenced to short terms of 
imprisonment, the public generally ap- 
proved the decision. The law was a 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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just and necessary law, and he would 
maintain it, = 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he should 
be disposed to give magistrates a discre- 
tion in admitting defendants to bail, and 
that, he thought, would get rid of the 
harshness of the clause. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided : — Ayes 25; 
Noes 45: Majority 20. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR moved, in page 
5, line 43 (No. 33), to leave out ‘‘ 34 and 
35 Vic., cap. 87, Sunday Observance 
Prosecutions.’? The hon. Member said, 
that all the old tyranny of Sabbath prose- 
cutions was revived under the recent 
Act with more than its former anomalies 
and absurdities. Under the present law 
the worst features of permissive legisla- 
tion were exhibited through the police 
discretion allowed, and a cruel tyranny 
was enacted. He believed that the Act 
of Charles II. was wrong; but, at any 
rate, let them have it in a form in which 
it would press equally on all classes of 
society, and not oppress the very poor 
alone. 

Mr. BRUCE opposed the Amend- 
ment, and deprecated the contempt dis- 
played by the hon. Member for the feel- 
ings of 99 in every 100 of the population, 
who simply wished to stop unnecessary 
and obtrusive trading on Sunday. 


Amendment negatived. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burr, Bill to remove doubts 
that have arisen as to the provisions of “The 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870),” as 
to notices to quit, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Burr and Mr, P. J. Smyru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 271.] 


House adjourned at Three 
o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 30th July, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Szrect Commrrrez — Report — 
Civil Service Writers [No. 370]. 

Ways and Mzans — Resolution [July 28] re- 
ported. 

Pustic Brts—Resolutions reported—Ordered— 
iar Reading—Duke of Edinburgh’s Annuity* 

272]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) *; Militia Pay Acts Amend- 
ment * [273]. 

Second Reading—Factory Acts Amendment [47], 
adjourned debate resumed and further adjourned. 

Considered as amended—Telegraphs * [262]. 

Considered as ded—Third Reading—Expiring 
Laws Continuance* [261]; Railway Regula- 
tion * [232], and passed. 

Third Reading—Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teer Force* [264]; Slave Trade (Consolida- 

tion) * pao] ; Constabulary Force (Ireland) * 

rg ocal Government Provisional Orders 

No. 6) * [244]; Statute Law Revision * [240] ; 

Sanitary Act (1866) Amendment (Ireland) * 

[266], and passed. 





NAVY—ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 
QUESTION. 


Sr DOMINIC CORRIGAN asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther at present Assistant Surgeons in 
the Royal Navy, even when not serving 
on Foreign stations, are denied the pri- 
vilege known to be generally accorded 
to Assistant Surgeons in the Army and 
to Officers generally, of voluntarily re- 
tiring from the service ; whether there is 
any limit of time to the refusal of the 
Admiralty to permit such Naval Medical 
Officers to retire, or whether they are 
liable to be forced to remain in the ser- 
vice for any number of years at the 
pleasure of the Admiralty ; and, whether 
there are not at present Navy Medical 
Officers on the half-pay list whose ser- 
vices could be had to supply the places 
of Assistant Surgeons desiring to retire 
but refused permission ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
the first question was one of law. The 
Admiralty had fuli power to retain the 
services of medical officers, and that 
right had always been exercised with a 
certain amount of discretion. Retire- 
ment had been refused to three surgeons 
who had gone through a course of in- 
struction for 18 months, because their 
Services were required on foreign sta- 
tions, He thought when a young man 
had gone through a course of instruction 
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at Netley Hospital at the public expense, 
he should not be permitted to retire 
until he had rendered a corresponding 
amount of service tothe public. On the 
other hand, applicationstoretire had been 
acceded to because in one case the ap- 

licant was an invalid, and in the other 
ong and good service entitled him to 
ask for retirement. 


IRELAND—THE COUNTY OF LOUTH. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that in the absence 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government the Question 
of which he had given Notice, Whether, 
considering the freedom from crime 
which in the words of Mr. Justice Law- 
son ‘ places Louth in the first rank as a 
model county,’’ the Government will any 
longer retain in that county an extra 
police force, and exact payment therefor 
from the payers of county cess, without 
at least giving them an opportunity of 
expressing, in some official or authori- 
tative manner, their opinion as to the 
necessity under existing circumstances 
of burthening the rates with increased 
taxation for the maintenance of an extra 
police force ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had not 
had time to examine the Question. He 
understood that his noble Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had not re- 
ceived the necessary information from 
there, and that he would answer the 
Question at the earliest moment. 

Mr. CALLAN gave Notice that he 
would repeat his Question on Friday. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK—BATHING 
IN THE SERPENTINE.—QUESTION. 
Sm THOMAS CHAMBERS asked 

the First Commissioner of Works, 

Whether any complaints have been 

made to him of the limited area allowed 

to bathers in the Serpentine; and, whe- 
ther he can arrange for more ample 
accommodation ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, some 
persons had taken exception to what the 
hon. and learned Member: called the 
‘‘limited area”’ for bathing in the Ser- 
pentine ; but he (Mr. Ayrton) ventured 
to think that, as the practice, scarcely 
decent, if not disgusting, of a number of 
persons bathing in the evening just at 
the time when a great number of persons 
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were enjoying their leisure in the Park, 
was one that had better be discouraged 
than increased, he did not think that the 
area was of too narrow limits. At the 
same time, he had always been desirous 
the public should have facilities for 
bathing in the Park, and he had in- 
tended to make a proposal to the Go- 
vernment on the subject, when a lady 
who had long resided in the metropolis 
offered to make large baths at her own 
expense. Plans were prepared and were 
submitted to Her Majesty, who expressed 
great satisfaction at the benevolence of 
that lady in this undertaking; but just 
as the contract was being made, the 
lady unfortunately died without leaving 
any powers to fulfil her intentions. Her 
estate had fallen into the hands of the 
Crown at present, but was likely to be 
claimed by some one of those persons 
who always turned up when large for- 
tunes were at stake. Whether the estate 
reverted to the Crown or notit would be 
necessary to give the question of bath- 
ing accommodation full consideration. 
If it did, he could not doubt that some 
part of it would be applied to carry out 
the intentions of the lady. 


METROPOLIS—NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
QUESTION, 


Mayor BEAUMONT asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether he will 
permit the public to judge of the ge- 
neral character of the building now in 
course of erection for the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington by means 
of photographs of the plans, or in any 
other way, as may be most convenient? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would com- 
municate with the architect, and if he 
found that a drawing could be photo- 
graphed it should be done. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—PRECEDENCE OF ORDERS OF 
THE DAY. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. COLLINS said, he rose on a point 
of Order. A Bill, of which he had the 
charge, had been placed No. 21 on the 
Paper, while the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) had 
been placed No. 4, and he wished to 
know from the Speaker, Whether that 
precedence was in accordance with the 
Resolution of Monday last, by which the 


Mr. Ayrton 
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Government were allowed precedence 
for their Orders on that day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER read the Standing 
Order, and said that the proper con- 
struction of the Order was that the 
Government had not only power to 
place their own Orders, but those of 
private Members, according to their 
pleasure, and therefore the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield properly had 
precedence that day. 

Mr. HUNT asked the Prime Minister, 
Whether it was to be considered that 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Sheffield 
had been adopted by the Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it did not 
follow because the Bill referred to had 
been placed No. 4 on the Paper that 
therefore the Government were going to 
support it, or make it a Government 
measure. They might just as well say 
that any Motion implying a Censure, or 
a Vote of Want of Confidence in the 
Government, to which the Government 
gave precedence, was necessarily adopted 
by them—a proceeding which would be 
simply absurd. In reply tothe hon. and 
learned Member for Boston, he might 
say that the Government had proceeded 
in accordance with the spirit of his (Mr. 
Gladstone’s) declaration the other even- 
ing; but he was not, at the time when 
he made that declaration, aware of the 
large power which the Standing Order 
gave to the Government. He knew that 
it was the desire of -the House that the 
Session should not be prolonged, and 
also that the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield should be discussed, and there- 
fore he took upon himself to give it pre- 
cedence that day. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE pointed out that 
the Standing Orders ought to be revised, 
it appearing that the Government had 
not only the power of giving precedence 
to Bills of private Members, but of dis- 
placing the Bills of other private Mem- 
bers. He regretted that the Leader of 
the Opposition had not taken a more 
active part during the discussions upon 
the subject, and hoped that next Session 
independent Members would exert them- 
selves to obtain a revision of the Stand- 
ing Orders. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether what had been done 
was in accordance with the spirit of his 
declaration ; because he (Mr. Lowther) 
understood that precedence should be 
given only to Government Orders? 
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Mz. GLADSTONE: said, it. appeared 
to him that he had already answered the 
Question. His intention was to use’ all 
the power which he legitimately pos- 
sessed; but he did not know at the time 
referred to how considerable that was. 


MARRIAGE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH—REPORT. 


Resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Message from Her Ma- 
jesty [28th July]; 


(1.) “ That the annual sum of Ten Thousand 
Pounds be granted to Her Majesty, out of the 
Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, 
towards providing for the Establishment of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh and 
Her Imperial Highness the: Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrovna of Russia, the said Annuity 
to be settled on His Royal Highness for his life, 
in such manner as Her Majesty shall think 

roper, and to commence from the day of the 
el of their Royal Highnesses, such An- 
nuity to be in addition to the Annuity now en- 
joyed by His Royal Highness under the Act of 
the twenty-ninth year of Her present Majesty.” 

(2.) “ That Her Majesty be enabled to secure 
to Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrovna, in case she shall survive 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, an 
annual sum not exceeding Six Thousand Pounds 
during her life, to support her Royal Dignity.” 

Resolutions agreed to :—Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Bonnam-Carrer, 
Mr. Guapstone, and Mr. CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQueEr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 272. } 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
CUSTOM HOUSE CLERKS AT THE 
OUTPORTS. 


REPORT. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [29th July], ‘‘ That 
the Resolutions which were then re- 
ported from the Committee be now read 
a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped that 
the Report might now, be received with 
the general concurrence of all parties, 
because it was desirable to avoid any 
needless delay in winding up the busi- 
ness of the Session, and the Appropria- 
tion Bill, which it was desirable to bring 
iM as soon as possible, was a measure 
the obstruction of which ought not to, be 
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resorted to except under extraordinary 
cireumstances. He regretted to say he 
himself was obliged to leave the House 
last evening at an early hour, leaving 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under an impression 
which he himself shared. There was 
before the House a Motion for the Re- 
port of Supply which did not admit of 
Amendment. Had it admitted of Amend- 
ment it would have been in the power 
of his right hon. Friend to speak on the 
Motion and likewise on the Amendment ; 
but as it happened he had only the 
power of speaking once on the question, 
whereas there were two subjects on 
both of which it would have been right 
for him to address the House—the one 
relating to the subject brought forward 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool (Viscount Sandon), and the 
other relating to the salaries of the 
officers of the British Museum. He left 
his right hon. Friend under the impres- 
sion—and he himself concurred with 
him in the impression—that the proper 
course would be for him to speak when 
both subjects were before the House. 
Practically, however, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
understood the state of the case to be as 
follows:—Very many hon. Members of 
the House, and the majority of those 
who were present last night, were under 
the impression that in respect to the date 
assigned for the commencement of a 
particular arrangement as to the pay of 
the Custom House officers at the out- 
ports, those officers had suffered a 
grievance, and it was thought the subject 
ought to be favourably considered by 
the Government. The view of his right 
hon. Friend was not in unison with that 
of the House; but he would, when the 
circumstances of the case permitted, 
consult with, and state the view enter- 
tained by his Colleagues upon the sub- 
ject. They were not at present cog- 
nizant of all the facts of the case in de- 
tail, but they would make them the 
subject of careful inquiry. He might 
mention that there was a general dis- 
position on the part of his Colleagues to 
meet the wishes which were widely en- 
tertained in the House; but, as the infor- 
mation possessed by the Members of the 
Government generally, as distinguished 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was not perfect, he could not state what 
conclusion they would arrive at. On the 
other hand, the noble Lord the Member 
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for Liverpool would remain. perfectly 
free to raise the question without pre- 
judice, should he not be satisfied with 
the conclusion at which the Government 
might arrive. Under these circum- 
stances, he trusted there would be no 
difficulty in allowing the Report to be 
received. 

Viscount SANDON hoped the House 
would allow him, though out of Order, 
to thank the First Lord of the Treasury 
for the handsome way in which he had 
met the question; but he should, of 
course, reserve to himself the full right 
of asking next Session for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to investi- 
gate the subject. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD hoped the ciaims 
of the clerks in the British Museum 
would also be favourably considered by 
the Government. 

Str JAMES ELPHINSTONE took 
occasion to advert to the extraordinary 
circumstances under which important 
matters in Supply were brought before 
the House. The Navy Estimates had 
not been considered since May last until 
half-past 2 o’clock the other morning, 
when it was too late to discuss them. 
He intended to bring several important 
subjects connected with the Navy under 
the consideration of the House on the 
earliest opportunity next Session. 


Supply—Supplementary 


Question put, and agreed to. 
First Five Resolutions agreed to. 


SUPPLY—SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES. 


CLASS I. PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 


THE NEW PALACE AT WESTMINSTER 
AND THE EMBANKMENT. 


(6.) £8,500, New Palace at West- 
minster, and Embankment of the River 
Thames. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £8,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
that will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1874, for 
the Acquisition of Lands for the purpose of the 
New Palace at Westminster, and for the further 
Embankment of the River Thames.” 

On Question? That this House doth 
agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution, 


Mr. BOUVERIE: I think, Sir, there 
are some circumstances with reference 
to this Vote which require a little expla- 
nation from Her Majesty’s Government. 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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I understood the right hon. Geritleman 
the First Commissioner of Works to say 
the other evening that he was not re- 
sponsible for the expenditure of this 
sum of money, whereas the House con- 
siders that he is responsible to it for this 
kind of work being properly done. It 
is a most extraordinary thing that the 
head of a Department should know 
nothing about the work undertaken by 
his Department. He is a Minister of 
the Crown who is responsible to this 
House in regard to the duties imposed 
upon him by Act of Parliament, and 
the main portion of his duties is the 
superintendence of buildings erected at 
the public expense. The right hon. 
Gentleman is clearly Mo to this 
House for the business of his Depart- 
ment being transacted in a right and 
proper way. This is a Vote for the com- 
mencement of a great building opera- 
tion ; but the Minister upon whom rests 
the responsibility of doing the work 
properly, gets up in this House and dis- 
avows having anything to do with it, 
adding that he is not the person to be 
epplied to for an explanation. This is 
altogether a new theory of Ministerial 
responsibility, and is not the proper 
position in which the matter should be 
placed before the House. Suppose the 
matter comes up again, as it must do, 
and suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
still continues to be the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, and is called upon to 
explain either what has been done or 
what is going to be done; he would pro- 
bably say—‘‘I told you from the com- 
mencement I had nothing to do with the 
matter. It is true I am the First Com- 
missioner of Works; but over these par- 
ticular works I have no control, and in 
regard to them I incur no responsi- 
bility.” If the right hon. Gentleman 
has undertaken to discharge these public 
functions which are cast upon him by 
Act of Parliament, he must discharge 
them to the best of his judgment, and 
according to his notion of what is right; 
but he is not entitled to stand up in the 
House of Commons and say—‘‘ I will do 
this work as a mere instrument of the 
Treasury ; but I am not responsible for 
its being done, for it is entirely contrary 
to my view of what ought to be done, 
and somebody else must bear the blame, 
if any blame is subsequently imputed.” 
Though this is a small matter, it shows 
the way in which the transaction had 
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arisen between the Post Office and the 
Treasury, which had been discussed the 
revious day. The Postmaster General 
fad certain public functions and duties 
to discharge to this House and the 
country ; but another great Department 
stepped in over his head, and undertook 
the management of the business which 
he ought to have done. And when the 
Department had got the Postmaster Ge- 
neral into a mess—which was to be ex- 
pected from the way in which the trans- 
action was conducted—we were told there 
is a divided responsibility, we cannot ex- 
actly say who is to blame, and that no 
blame attaches to anyone at all. I im- 
plore the House not to allow this state 
of things to grow up. The duty of this 
House is not to approve plans, or to con- 
stitute itself a Committee of taste. Its 
business is, as our ancestors stated, ‘‘ to 
bring ill Ministers to account,” and we 
can never do that, or keep the responsi- 
bility for bad work improperly done on 
the shoulders of a Minister, unless when 
we commence an operation involving the 
expenditure of public money we take 
care that the Minister is clearly respon- 
sible for what is done. Unless a more 
satisfactory explanation is offered than 
was given the other night, I shall, if I 
get any support, take the liberty of di- 
viding the House on this Resolution. 

Mz. SCLATER-BOOTH pointed out 
that a sum of £35,000 had been asked 
for for the Embankment of about 200 
feet, and hethought that that was an enor- 
mous sum for the purpose. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said it was 
required for that purpose ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
had stated that it was more than suffi- 
cient, and he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) wished 
to know which statement was the correct 
one ? 

Mr. GILPIN said, he should go into 
the Lobby with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Kilmarnock if he di- 
vided the House, unless he heard a 
satisfactory answer as to who was re- 
sponsible in the matter. 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON said, there 
was a general feeling that the sum of 
£8,500 was not too much forthe Embank- 
ment ; but as to the buildings referred to, 
he wished to point out that they knew 
nothing of their details, nor of their 
: ulterior object, and he thought that the 
House was entitled to more information 
respecting those buildings. It could 
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hardly have escaped the notice of any 
hon. Member that there was a want of 
accord between the Treasury and the 
Board of Works. If the right hon. 
Gentleman felt himself at liberty to de- 
clare the real state of the case, it would 
probably appear that this disagreement 
was at the bottom of the explanation he 
gave to the House the other night. 

Mr. AYRTON: The Question is put 
to me whether the report in a newspaper 
of what I said the other evening is cor- 
rect or not. After reading that report I 
looked at ‘several other reports of what 
I said; but they so entirely differ from 
one another that it is difficult to say 
whether they were reports of the speech 
I am supposed to have delivered. What 
I stated was this—and I stated it clearly, 
because when the hon. Gentleman was 
addressing the House I interrupted him 
in order to make it clear that what I said 
was quite consistent with what I stated 
to the House some years ago about the 
Embankment. I then said I thought it 
necessary, in order to protect the Houses 
of Parliament against fire and other 
injury, that there should be a clear space 
on the southern side of this building, 
and that this space should be embanked 
from the Thames so as to separate this 
building from any other which might 
be subsequently erected. A Bill had 
been passed before I took office for re- 
claiming a much larger space of ground 
and for embanking that ground; but, in 
my opinion, it was not necessary to re- 
claim so much land unless the House de- 
sired to embark on what I may term a 
metropolitan improvement. I thought 
it better to take my stand on this—that 
metropolitan improvements ought to be 
undertaken by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works at the expense of the rate- 
payers. It was my opinion that this 
great city ought not to go to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to have its im- 
provements effected, instead of carrying 
them out itself. Such are the views which 
I expressed to the House two or three 
years ago. Having stated that view I 
did nothing more when this Vote came 
before the House than repeat the opinion 
I had previously expressed—namely, 
that a certain portion of the Embank- 
ment mentioned in the Vote was neces- 
sary and desirable for protecting the 
southern side of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and that any further extension of 
the Embankment and the purchase of 


Estimates. 
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land for building Was a project discon- 
nected with the Houses of Parliament, 
and that it ought to be so treated by 
this House. With regard to the par- 
ticular Estimate, I stated that I had pre- 
pared an Estimate consistent with that 
view ; and on the face of the Estimate I 
stated that a part of the Embankment 
was proposed for the purpose of public 
buildings. The Treasury, however, 
altered the Estimate, which was laid on 
the Table on the authority not of the 
Office of Works but of the Treasury ;— 
and the Treasury has an. undoubted 
right to alter any Estimate which I may 
prepare. It has before exercised that 
power without my knowledge, and such 
was the case on this occasion. I only 
acquired the knowledge of what had 
been done in the same way as every 
other Member of the House. There- 
fore, I stated that I did not hold myself 
responsible for this Estimate, because it 
appeared to be entirely at variance with 
the Estimate I had prepared. I had 


not changed the opinion which I had 
formely expressed, and accordingly I dis- 
claimed the Estimate. The hon. Gentle- 
man who addressed the House the other 
day (Mr. Rylands) challenged me with 


acting at variance with opinions which 
I had repeatedly expressed, and his 
challenge amounted to a suggestion that 
I was, in fact, deceiving the House. I 
replied to the suggestion of the hon. 
Gentleman that nothing of the sort had 
occurred, for I entirely adhered to the 
opinion I had often expressed that it 
was the duty of the Office of Works 
never to submit to the House any pro- 
position for the commencement of ex- 
penditure without frankly stating to the 
House the conclusion to which that ex- 
penditure might lead. On one occasion 
when Lord Palmerston was at the 
height of his power I nearly carried a 
Motion in a large House on a ques- 
tion of this kind, and we never heard 
any more of the project which led to 
that division. I think myself, there- 
fore, committed to this opinion. And 
I think it essential for the due con- 
duct of public affairs. I have wit- 
nessed in times gone by that the 
House has been induced to pass com- 
paratively small Votes, and that the 
Government has afterwards come for- 
ward for further Votes on the ground 
that they were absolutely necessary in 
consequence of what had been already 


Mr. Ayrton 


{COMMONS} 
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done. I have always resorted to the 
opposite course. I have always en- 
deavoured, since I have been connected 
with Her Majesty’s Government, that 
every transaction involving public ex. 
penditure should be explained fully to 
the House in the first instance. Assoon 
as I took possession of my present Office, 
I drew up Instructions which were de- 
livered to every person employed in the 
Office of Works, by which Instruc- 
tions he was required to state in his esti- 
mate, not only the mere work then 

posed, but every collateral work to which 
it might lead, in order that I might know 
the full extent of the expenditure which 
the Office might ultimately have to 
adopt. Now, that being my view, it was 
right that I should state exactly what 
I thought when my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Rylands) imputed to me a departure 
from the views which I was known to 
have entertained. I must now state my 
position in regard to the present Vote. 
I had to explain to the House, as re- 
gards the Embankment, that, so far as 
it was necessary for the protection of the 
Houses of Parliament, I thought it a 
desirable work ; but that as to any build- 
ings on the Embankment I did not know 
the nature of them, and declined to have 
anything to do with them. That, I 
think, put the matter plainly before the 
House. But the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bouverie) says he cannot accept 
such a divided responsibility ; and this 
givés rise to the following extremely 
complicated question :—‘‘ What is the 
responsibility of the First Commissioner 
of Works?” That is just what I my- 
self should very much like to know. I 
am obliged to suggest this definition— 
he is responsible exactly to the extent 
and degree to which his communications 
with the Treasury make him responsible. 
I am unable to find any other definition 
of his responsibility, for the Act of Par- 
liament under which his Office was es- 
tablished is so singularly drawn that I 
believe it defeats the chief purpose for 
which the Office of Works was estab- 
lished. Well, the legislation being of 
this character, the First Commissioner 
of Works looks in vain to discover what 
his responsibility is. In order to be 
responsible to the House of Commons 
for everything done in connection with 
public works the First Commissioner . 
must hold his appointment under some 
Act of Parliament which gives him 4 
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power negative or affirmative in con- 
nection with public works, and which 
so vests that power in him as to make 
him the head of a Department in- 
dependent of the action of the Treasury 
—as separate and distinct from them. 
But the Act of Parliament says the Office 
of Works shall do whatever it is ordered 
and directed to do by the Treasury: 
—therefore, the Treasury is by law an 
executive and not a controlling Depart- 
ment. The Treasury in regard to the 
Office of Works constitutes itself an 
executive Department, and when it 
does so you cannot have two executive 
Departments. You may have a control- 
ling Department having a negative; 
but if it can also direct. anything 
to be done with or without assigning 
any reason even to the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, it is quite clear that 
the First Commissioner of Works. can 
have no responsibility in regard to what 
is so direeted to be done. As I under- 
stand, we are going next year to have a 
Select Committee re-appointed to in- 
quire how the public Departments are 
managed; what I have stated are mat- 
ters of fact, to which I hope the atten- 
tion of the Committee will be drawn. 
What I stated the other day, and what 
Inow wish to repeat is this—so far as 
this money is required for the acquisi- 
tion of land necessary for the protection 
of the New Palace of Westminster, and 
for embanking the land so acquired, I 
think it necessary and desirable; but I 
know nothing, officially or otherwise, of 
the object or destination of the land 
beyond that which has been purchased 
and is proposed to be embanked, either 
as to the application of the land itself 
or of the buildings to be erected on it, 
except what has been stated in the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have taken, 
Sir, the rather unusual course of pre- 
senting myself to the House, because, 
under the circumstances, and considering 
the nature of the appeal of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie), and the wide scope of the 
duties which he attached to the office of 


my right hon. Friend who has just sat 
down, I think it my duty, considering 
the position I hold, to give at once to 
the House my views upon the subject. 
In the first place, I must say I think my 
right hon. Friend behind me is perfectly 
sound in the principle he has laid down. 
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It is the right and the duty of this House 
to hold the Executive Government to ac- 
count in the strictest manner in regard 
to proposals for the expenditure of public 
money, and on that point I shall en- 
deavour to give my right hon. Friend 
those assurances which appear to be re- 
quired by the nature of the case. There- 
fore, I shall not commit myself in any 
manner, except in the manner in which 
the whole Executive Government is pre- 
pared to be responsible. I shall, how- 
ever, endeavour to meet the right hon. 
Gentleman’s very fair and equitable 
demand. The House has just heard the 
statement of my right hon. Friend the 
First Commissioner of Works, which I 
7ill divide into its several parts. Myright 
hon. Friend has stated—and I think in 
the exercise of a perfect right—that this 
is a question in regard to which he feels 
himself bound, and honourably bound, 
by declarations made on former occa- 
sions before he became a member of the 
present Administration. My right hon. 
Friend, acting with that manliness for 
which I must give him credit, and with 
which I may remark he constantly op- 
posed me in this House while I was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, set him- 
self to maintain the perfectly sound prin- 
eiple that the metropolis ought to be 
called upon to defray the cost of metro- 
politan improvements. But it may be 
difficult at times to draw the line so as 
to say exactly what is a metropolitan 
improvement, and upon whom the re- 
sponsibility as to such improvement 
should rest. I speak now as to the 
principle, and not as to the matter of 
fact. I myself, and I think my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in particular, and the other 
Members of the Government are entirely 
of one mind with the First Commissioner 
of Works upon that subject, they being 
distinctly of opinion that for metropo- 
litan improvements properly so-called, 
which do not directly address themselves 
to the special duties incumbent on the 
Government in connection with the Go- 
vernment property and Government 
obligations, the metropolis ought to be 
called upon to pay. I must speak with 
frankness in regard to the other portion 
of my right. hon. Friend’s speech. I 
own I doubt whether my right hon. 
Friend has stated with perfect accuracy 
the law of Ministerial responsibility. I 
noticed when he said, in a passing ob- 
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servation of good humour, that he should 
like to know what the responsibility of 
the Board of ‘Works was, some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite applauded and 
seemed amused, and appeared to con- 
cur with him in the idea that there was 
something cloudy in the matter; and 
there is occasionally an idea entertained 
in the public mind that there is a doubt 
about Ministerial responsibility. I do 
not share that doubt. Sometimes a dif- 
ficulty will arise, as, for instance, in the 
matter we were discussing yesterday, 
when there is a subject in regard to 
which various Departments are called 
upon to interfere, and when the law 
has not defined with precision how the 
several duties are to be discharged. 
But when the law has spoken clearly, 
or when the practice is well under- 
stood, I have never found any diffi- 
culty in fixing Ministerial responsibility. 
In this matter, in my judgment, the 
Treasury is not an executive Depart- 
ment, but a controlling Department ; 
but occasionally, and, indeed, frequently, 
there are things to be done in the mul- 
tifarious concerns of the country in re- 
gard to which the Treasury is compelled 
to act as a Department invested with the 
initiative, simply because there is no 
other Department to do so. Still, this 
ought not to be done when there is 
another Department which is able to 
take the initiative, and it is not in the 
power of a Minister representing a De- 
partment to remove himself from respon- 
sibility for the public expenditure of that 
Department, by saying that it had been 
ordered by the Treasury. The Trea- 
sury are invested with certain functions 
in these cases, and in this particular one 
the respective functions of the Treasury 
and the Board of Works were very 
clearly defined. The Act of Parliament 
passed in 1867 authorizes the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Works and 
Public Buildings to acquire lands for the 
purposes of the New Palace of West- 
minster and for the construction of the 
Embankment on the north shore of the 
River Thames in the parish of Saint 
John the Evangelist, Westminster. By 
the 2nd section they are invested with 
the power and the duty of carrying the 
Act into effect; but the 16th section pro- 
vides that with respect to money matters 
their action is to.be subject to the con- 
trol of the Treasury, and that no charges 
should be made by the Commissioners 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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without the consent of that Department, 
Here, therefore, is a statutory power 
placing the matter in the hands of the 
Commissioners of Works, and a power 
is also placed in the hands of the 
Treasury to limit and restrain the Com- 
missioners of Works in the exercise 
of the functions which Parliament has 
intrusted to them. And now arises 
the question— What is the responsibility 
of an officer of the Government who is 
invested with certain statutory powers? 
Is he simply to look at the statute, and 
is he by the grant of such powers 
exempted from all control and inter- 
ference on the part of his Colleagues 
other than that which the Act of Parlia- 
ment gives; or is he, on the contrary, 
subject to the intervention of the Go- 
vernment as a whole? I answer that 
question without any doubt whatever. 
It constantly happens that for conve- 
nience sake this House and the Legis- 
lature find it necessary to intrust the 
discharge of a particular duty by statute 
to a particular Department of the Go- 
vernment ; but it does not follow on that 
account that the whole Government is 
not responsible. In regard to this statute 
my opinion is perfectly distinct. I hold 
it is not the Treasury as a Department 
which has or could have any power to 
take out of the hands of the bommis. 
sioners of Works any authority given to 
them by the statute; but I hold also, on 
the other hand, with regard to the First 
Commissioner—and with regard, indeed, 
to every Secretary of State who exer- 
cises statutory powers—that he must act 
as a Member of the Government, and be 
necessarily subject to the control of the 
Government as a whole. Therefore, I 
consider that my right hon. Friend near 
me (Mr. Ayrton), in the exercise of the 
positive powers given to him by the 
statute, is subject not to the control of a 
particular Department, otherwise than is 
laid down by the statute, but that he is 
subject to the control of the Government 
as a whole, and to no other control what- 
ever. However, a question arises which 
all Members of all Governments have to 
put to themselves in the inner forum of 
conscience from time to time. If they are’ 
men of sense, as they sometimes are, 
they are occasionally obliged to forego 
their individual opinions on particular 
questions for the sake of avoiding greater 
evils, or for realizing less benefit than 
they personally deserve, or think attain- 
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‘able. I papenhend that happens to all 
Members of the Government, and there- 
fore it must happen among others to the 
First Commissioner of Works, and my 
right hon. Friend, by acting on the same 
principle, can yet act with the power and 
responsibility of the whole Government. 
Every Member of the Government may 
adopt a measure which is not that which 
his own mind would have dictated, and 
which may yet accord with the inner 
mind of the Government on the subject ; 
but this does not exempt him from Par- 
liamentary responsibility, which remains 
whole and entire; and Parliament has a 
right to exact from him a perfect re- 
sponsibility for everything which is done 
in his Department, equally with that 
which appertains to him as a Member of 
the Government. After what I have 
said, I hope my right hon. Friend will 
not think I have done anything to weaken 
or extenuate the doctrines of Ministerial 
responsibility, or to evade the respon- 
sibility which rests upon the Govern- 
ment individually, and as a whole. With 
regard to the particular Vote before the 
House, the First Commissioner of Works 
is of opinion that there is a certain duty 
incumbent upon the House which in- 
volves a limited project of Embankment 
with a view to secure the Palace in 
which we meet from danger, and pos- 
sibly also with reference to the beauty 
of the site. He thinks that beyond that 
the Government ought not to go. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, looking at 
the Act of Parliament, observes that the 
Act appears—and the question, I admit, 
is one of some difficulty—to give the 
authority of the Legislature to the execu- 
tion of a considerable work, while it does 
not appear to contain that provision 
which some might think necessary for 
the division of the charge between the 
Government and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. That involves a matter of 
very considerable difficulty, and one 
ppon which no person can be greatly 
blamed for holding either one opinion or 


the other, but with respect to which the 
rights of this House are perfectly clear. 
I believe that the Vote which is now 
asked is a Vote which, so far as actual 
money is concerned, would be required 
by the limited view of the First Commis- 


sioner of Works. I do not know that it 
1s precisely so, but it is substantially so. 
The Vote is within what the limited 
plan will require; but nothing can be 
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done under this Vote which in any 
degree, great or small, will tend to com- 
mit the House to the larger plan. The 
question of that larger plan, which is of 
some importance and difficulty in con- 
nection with the terms of the statute, is 
one which shall be reserved entirely and 
absolutely for the future judgment of 
Parliament. That my right hon. Friend 
may fairly claim of me, and I give to 
him and the House the distinct pledge 
I have mentioned with reference to the 
execution of these works. 

Mrz. HUNT: We have had to-day 
one more addition to the many curious 
revelations we have lately witnessed as 
regards the Treasury and its subor- 
dinates; but I think the episode of to-day 
exceeds in curiosity all those which have 
preceded it. I take no exception to the 
doctrine of Ministerial responsibility 
laid down by the Prime Minister. He 
says truly that any subordinate Member 
of the Government may be overborne by 
the opinion of his Colleagues on any 
matter under their consideration; but 
that so long as he consents to remain in 
the Government and acquiesces in its 
decision he must accept a part of the 
responsibility. The Prime Minister has 
alluded to the period when the First 
Commissioner stood up in a manful 
manner in this House and opposed him 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer on some 
proposal which he made. That, no 
doubt, was a very proper course to take 
so long as he was an independent 
Member of this House; but now we 
have the extraordinary spectacle of the 
First Commissioner of Works standing 
up from the Treasury Bench and pro- 
testing against the proposition made by 
his superiors at the Treasury and by the 
Government as a whole. In all the 
experience I have had in this House, I 
certainly never remember such a course 
being taken. The nearest approach to 
it was when the Prime Minister himself 
was continually protesting against the 
military expenditure which had received 
the sanction of the Cabinet of which he 
wasamember. I am speaking of former 
years, before the right hon. Gentleman 
occupied his present position. -The First 
Commissioner of Works says he sent an 
Estimate to the Treasury, and the 
Treasury, without consulting him, altered 
the Estimate, and that he is not respon- 
sible for the Estimate as it now stands. 
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Mr. AYRTON: What ;I said was 
that the Estimate was altered—not that 
it was altered with reference to the 
amount. The Estimate was made with 
reference to the particular work which 
the Treasury desired to have constructed. 
But, as I said before, the Estimate was 
altered with reference to that work, and 
the matter imputed to me was that I had 
not disclosed the purpose for which the 
work was undertaken. I simply said 
that the Estimate had been altered, and 
therefore the charge as regards myself 
was without foundation. [‘‘ Oh!’] 
Perhaps the House will allow me to 
explain, as the right hon. Gentleman 
rather misunderstood what I said. What 
I said was that I did not oppose any 
part of this expenditure or impugn it, 
but that I was not acquainted with the 
circumstances, and therefore I expressed 
no opinion upon the matter. That was 
the fact. 

Mr. HUNT: I accept the right hon. 
Gentleman’s correction, but it really 
comes to much the same thing. Whatl 
understand is that in his view the ac- 
quisition of the land required only a 
limited portion of the Embankment to 
be made, and that he sent in an Estimate 


to the Treasury with that view ; but that 
the form was altered, and that he never 
knew it was so altered as to embrace the 


larger scheme. I understand further 
that he had no opportunity of consulting 
with the Treasury, and that he only 
received information on the point in the 
same manner as other Members of this 
House. 

Mr. AYRTON: The particular ac- 
cusation made against me was that this 
Estimate did not disclose the purpose for 
which this money was required. In the 
Estimate I sent to the Treasury a Note 
was put for that purpose. The Treasury 
altered the Estimate, and struck out that 
Note. That Note had nothing to do 
with the amount of the expenditure for 
the Embankment. 

Mr. HUNT: What I understand is, 
that the right hon. Gentleman sent to 
the Treasury an Estimate with a Note 
defining the purpose for which the Vote 
was taken. Is that correct? [Mr. 
Ayrton: Yes: it -stated the purpose. | 
I also understand that without con- 
sultation with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Treasury struck out that 
Note, and therefore altered the state- 
ment of the purpose for which the work 
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was undertaken.. We have heard that 
a certain incompatibility of disposition 
existed between the right hon. Gentle: 
man. the First Commissioner of Works 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
but I thought the interposition of ja 
broad street between the two right hon. 
Gentlemen would produce that amicable 
disposition which would allow the publie 
service to be carried on. What | want 
to know is, whether it is the case. that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is'not 
on speaking terms with the First Com- 
missioner of Works? [Laughter, and 
‘Qh, oh!’?}]. Well, what is the revela- 
tion that the First Commissioner has 
made? What could be the ‘relation 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Treasury, when, without any com- 
munication between them, the Treasury 
altered ‘the form of his Estimate, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman only 
learned it through the same channels as 
other people. Such a mode of. ad: 
ministering affairs at the Treasury I 
never heard of before in my life. What 
is the practice of the Treasury? Is it 
that the subordinate Departments send 
in their Estimates to the Treasury, which 
exercises its control in cutting them 
down? But when any serious alteration 
is made by the Treasury communica- 
tions are held between the Treasury and 
the head of the Department, the Trea- 
sury having the ultimate decision, and 
it is after those communications that the 
Estimates are finally prepared and laid 
before Parliament. In this case no such 
practice was adopted, and therefore 
such an exposition as that of the right 
hon. Gentleman might be left without 
further comment. But when the right 
hon. Gentleman stands up and protests 
that he cannot be held responsible for 
this Estimate, I will call the attention of 
the House to the form in which the 
Estimate is presented. The right hon. 
Gentleman is there described as the ac- 
counting authority for the spending of 
this money; and yet he stands up in his 
place and protests against any responsi- 
bility resting upon him with regard to 
that part of the Estimate applying to the 
project of extending the Embankment 
beyond where he thought it ought to be 
extended. I now leave the matter as it 
stands. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Ihave to ask the 
indulgence of the House for a moment 
to say a word of personal explanation. 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) 
has found it necessary to illustrate the 
matter by stating that some seven or 
eight years ago it was my practice as 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer to denounce 
the expenditure proposed by the Cabinet 
to which I belonged, and to deny my 
responsibility for it. I beg to meet that 
statement with the most explicit and un- 
equivocal denial. 

Mr. HUNT: What I said was that 
the right hon. Gentleman was in the 
habit of protesting against it. 

Mr. GLADSTON And so I am 
now. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, it was due to 
the House that it should not be asked 
to embark upon this expenditure with- 
out knowing what it would amount to 
in the future. He regretted that re- 
lations of a more friendly character did 
not exist between the Treasury and the 
Board of Works. He had listened to 
the speech of the Prime Minister; but 
he had by no means made it clear what 
the responsibility of the First Commis- 
sioner really was. If the law were hazy 
the House had a right to expect that 


the Government would take some steps 


to make it clear and distinct. It was a 
sound principle that the House should 
look to the Heads of Departments as 
responsible; but if the Treasury had 
the power of controlling the expendi- 
ture or plans of the Board of Works 
that responsibility was taken away from 
the First Commissioner. What had oc- 
curred to-day involved a very important 
constitutional principle and was very 
deplorable in itself, revealing as it did 
a lamentable state of affairs. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that neither the 
buildings nor any part of the plan to 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
ferred the other night formed any part 
of the plan for which the present Vote 
was asked. It was simply for the Em- 
bankment of the Thames, and that Em- 
bankment would be very much longer 
than had been at first thought necessary. 
It would now be nearer 300 feet than 
230 feet, and would cost every penny of 
the sum now asked for. Under no cir- 
cumstances would anything be done 
under the present Vote to involve the 
House in any expenditure except for 
the Embankment, 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was 
afraid he was one of the Members re- 
ferred to by the Prime Minister as 
having derived amusement from the very 
extraordinary scene which had just been 
witnessed. When the House saw con- 
siderable discord arising between the 
Treasury and the Board of Works, it 
seemed that the dramatist was not very 
far wrong in his idea that Ministerial 
existence was spent in a Happy Land 
from which, however, the ordinary vicis- 
situdes of human life were not entirely 
eliminated. He would, however, say, 
with regard to the First Commissioner 
of Works, that he had never shared— 
he would not say the general, but the 
not inconsiderable condemnation which 
had been expressed in regard to his 
proceedings, a condemnation arrived at 
in ignorance of many circumstances con- 
nected with the facts of the case. He 
(Mr. Lowther) had had occasion before 
now to mark by his vote his opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s manner of 
proceeding upon certain architectural 
matters, and wrangles upon such affairs 
as lighting fires in hot-houses and gar- 
dens in the metropolis and elsewhere, 
and he believed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had always been considered by 
a discriminating section of that House 
—and a not inconsiderable portion of 
the public—as having watchfully exer- 
eised most important executive functions 
in controlling the excessive desire on 
the part of many subordinate public 
functionaries to gratify the hobbies, and 
even the crotchets, of a limited section 
of society at the expense of the public 
purse. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been somewhat precipi- 
tately thrown over by the Prime Minister. 
The First Commissioner had stated ex- 
plicitly and clearly his view of the doc- 
trine of Ministerial responsibility, which 
had been confirmed by the Post- 
master General and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at no distant period ; 
and whatever might be the views of the 
Prime Minister on the point—and for 
the most part they were sound—he had 
not during five years succeeded in in- 
culcating those views upon those Col- 
leagues with whom he was most.closely 
identified. He trusted that the House 
would not allow this occasion to pass 
without expressing its deep sense of the 
importance of the question of Ministe- 
rial responsibility. No more important 
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question could be submitted to it, and 
he hoped that the House would not allow 
the Session to close without recognizing 
the grave public danger of allowing 
Ministers to shift from one to another 
the burden of Departmental and Mi- 
nisterial responsibility. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, although on 
many occasions he had differed from 
the right hon. Gentleman, yet he him- 
self, and he thought they all, believed 
that the First Commissioner of Works 
was one of the most valuable of public 
servants. He never lost his head, and 
before committing himself to any ex- 

enditure he always liked to see before- 

and how much it would amount to. He 
trusted that this remarkable discussion 
would be attended with beneficial re- 
sults. It had been found that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had great powers 
of silence, but a policy of that kind 
would not always be successful. The 
House of Commons was not likely to 
vote a large sum of money because the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer chose to 
override the First Commissioner of 
Works and then refused to give him 
any information. He felt much indebted 
to the Prime Minister for having taken 
a course which would prevent the House 
from being compromised on this Vote. 
His opinion was, that the Board of Works 
was not an executive Department in re- 
ference to its own business, but was 
under the control of the Treasury; and 
that if there was to be a control De- 
partment it should have distinct statu- 
tory powers to enable it effectually to 
control the expenditure and preparation 
of Estimates by the subordinate De- 

artments. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he felt 
much indebted to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie) for having raised the ques- 
tion; because, although he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) did not wish to undervalue the 
Vote which the House was asked to pass, 
a much graver question was involved 
in the discussion which had been pro- 
moted by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
that was, what was Ministerial respon- 
sibility? There was a collective respon- 
sibility on the part of the Government ; 
but it would be a very great misfortune 
if, in that collective responsibility, the 
individual responsibility of Members of 
the Government were to be submerged 
or ignored. The Government existed 


Mr. J, Lowther 


{COMMONS} 
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through confidence, and it was a confi- 
dence extended to them collectively, and 
not merely a confidence reposed in the 
head of that Government; and as a 
Member uf this House, he begged to 
thank the First Commissioner of Works 
for having refused to ignore the pledges 
he gave to his constituents, and hi 

position as a Member of the House; or 
to evade, or seek to evade his respon- 
sibility for the opinions he had expressed, 
and by the expression of which he gained 
the confidence of his constituents, and 
established his position in this House; 
because he (Mr. Newdegate) held this 
—that when the right hon. Gentleman 
found himself unable to give the ex- 
planation which was demanded as to 
the purpose for which this space of 
ground and Embankment was eventually 
intended, the right hon. Gentleman be- 
haved much more respectfully to the 
House, and much more consistently with 
his position, by at once avowing that he 
was unable to give that information, than 
if he had invented some excuse or put 
forward the idea of some project for the 
validity and carrying out of which he 
was fully conscious that he had no secu- 
rity to offer. Under these circumstances, 
he (Mr. Newdegate) rejoiced that this 
discussion had taken place. In his opi- 
nion, the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works had vindicated 
his position not only as a Minister, but 
as a Member of the House. 

Mr. COWPER- TEMPLE thought 
the House had been fortunate in having 
elicited from the Prime Minister so clear 
and constitutional a statement of the 
doctrine of Ministerial responsibility. 
The practice of that House had, how- 
ever, more weight than any theory, and 
the practice of the present Government 
had differed very widely from the doc- 
trine laid down by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The head of the Department 
which had charge of the Vote found 
fault with’ it, and the scene of that day 
was unexampled. When the First Com- 
missioner undertook to justify the Vote, 
he should have acted on the theory of the 
Prime Minister, and accepted his share of 
the responsibility. The Board of Works 
was by Act of Parliament subordinate 
to the Treasury, and if the Treasury 
had interfered with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and if the Estimate was really 
that of the Treasury, why had not the 
Secretary to the Treasury taken charge 
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of. it, and explained it to the House ? 
As it was, the House was between two 
stools, and had neither the responsibility 
of the First Commissioner nor the Trea- 
sury. It was the first scene of the kind 
the House had ever witnessed, and he 
trusted it would not be drawn. into a 
recedent. The First Commissioner of 
orks should have done one of two 
things. If the Estimate was so contrary 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s convic- 
tions, he should have declined to pro- 
ose it for the acceptance of the House. 
if on the other hand, he took the official 
charge of the Vote, he ought not to have 
come down to the House to complain of 
the Treasury, and endeavour to attract 
the sympathies of the House on the 
ground that he had been ill-used. That 
was not the way in which the business of 
the public ought to be done. Such a 
course deprived the House of its fair 
right to know who was responsible for 
the Estimates, and what was to be done 
with the money to be voted. The state- 
ment of the Prime Minister, that this 
money was not going to be laid out in 
the manner against which the First 
Commissioner protested, was satisfactory 
to the House; but this was a most im- 


roper way of bringing the Estimates 
the House, and he repeated that 
he hepa it would not be brought into a 
precedent. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that it was 
not the First Commissioner of Works 
but the Secretary to the Treasury who 


moved the Estimate. He did not see 
how the First Commissioner of Works 
could do otherwise, under the circum- 
stances, than to say that he knew no- 
thing about the Vote. He trusted that 
the result would be that these Votes 
would be drawn up in a more precise 
and definite form for the future. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will ask the 
indulgence of the House to say that I 
may have spoken rather too sharply to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) 
when I denied having denounced expen- 
diture which I myself proposed. I in- 
tended to say that I had pursued the 
same course in the late and in the pre- 
sent Government. 

_Mz. HUNT: I did not take excep- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
manner as being uncourteous. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

The next Resolution agreed to, 
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(8.) £5,000, Supplementary Sum for 
the superintendence of Convict Establish- 
ments, and for the maintenance of Con- 
victs in Convict Establishments in Eng- 
land and the Colonies. 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£5,000, be granted to Her Majesty to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1874, for the Superintendence of Convict 
Establishments, and for the maintenance of con- 
victs in Convict Establishments in England and 
the Colonies.’ 

On Question ? That this House doth 
agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution, 


Mason ARBUTHNOT thought the 
House ought to have further explana- 
tions upon the Vote before it was 
passed. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that Millbank 
Prison, owing to faulty principles of 
construction, cost £3,000 a-year more for 
its maintenance than a properly con- 
structed prison would cost. £3,000 
a-year capitalized would amount to some 
£90,000, and for this sum he would un- 
dertake that an efficient prison should 
be built by convict labour, and a valu- 
able site of 24 acres would then be at 
the disposal of Parliament. With the 
ulterior disposition of the site he had 
nothing to do. Parliament would have 
the subject in its own hands, and wasin 
no way pledged to make use of Millbank 
for the purposes of cavalry barracks, in 
place of those at Hyde Park. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he had no faith 
in the value of forced labour. The pro- 
posed new prison might be cheaply built 
by convicts; but he doubted whether 
the work would be good work, and whe- 
ther the prison would not in the end be 
more cheaply built in the ordinary way. 

Mr. BRUCE knew his hon. Friend 
to be one of the most candid men in the 
House, and could show him additions 
made at Pentonville and a chapel built 
at Portsmouth entirely by convict labour 
which would convince his hon. Friend 
that the work could not have been better 
done by the most skilled labour in the 
country. 

Mr.’ HERMON said, he wished to 
point out that convict labour in those 
cases was congregated. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman propose to bring up 
troops of convicts to build the new 
prison, and had he considered the diffi- 
culty attending such an operation ? 
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Mr. GILPIN, having watched the 
results of convict labour, agreed with 
the Home Secretary that the work thus 
done was equal to anything done by 
unforced labour. 

Mr. BBUCE said, all the circum- 
stances of the case had been considered, 
and no difficulty was apprehended in 
the case. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
The next Eleven Resolutions agreed to. 


Twentieth Resolution, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £10,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1874, 
for the enlargement of Dover Harbour,” 


read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, the Vote was 
brought forward late on Monday night, 
or rather Tuesday morning, and it was 
only by mistake that a division was not 
then taken upon it. He thought no 
sufficient excuse had been offered by the 
Government for having put off to this 
late period of the Session a Vote of this 
character, and he objected to the large 
expenditure which the project was 
likely to involve. The history of it was 
this—Originally a Bill was prepared by 
the Dover Harbour Board, by which 
certain improvements were to be carried 
out for the benefit of the trade of the 
port and of railway companies who had 
their termini at Dover. The Bill came 
under the notice of the Admiralty and 
War Departments, who thought it af- 
forded them an opportunity of reviving 
an old scheme for making a large har- 
bour of refuge and strengthening the 
approaches to Dover. Two eminent en- 
gineers—Mr. Hawkshaw and Sir Andrew 
Clarke—were engaged to report on the 
subject. Their estimate was that the 
scheme would cost some £850,000, of 
which the South Eastern and the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
panies were to beara certain proportion. 
A most absurd balance-sheet was pre- 
pared by the Harbour Board of their 
estimated receipts and expenses, and it 
showed that in the course of 20 years 
they would have a surplus, in addition 
to paying interest to the amount of 
£30,000, of £60,000 a-year, The Trea- 


{COMMONS} 
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‘sury condemned these ‘calculations: as 


being delusive. ‘They also condemned 
the scheme, on the ground that the rail- 
way companies had not agreed to terms 
which would render them contributory 
parties, and on the ground that it was 
immature. ' However, on June 13, 10 
days after pronouncing this condemna- 
tion, without any changeof circumstances 
meatwhile, the Treasury assented to 
the scheme, apparently for no’ other 
reason than that the War Office, the 
‘Admiralty, and the Board of Trade had 
sanctioned it. This'was an instance of 
the weakness of Treasury control. The 
Treasury were pertinacious in small 
matters; they tried the temper of the 
House by this pertinacity in small 
things; and it was therefore most disap- 
pointing that the Department should 
allow their convictions to be over-ruled, 
and that the Government should at 
the end of July place upon the Table 
an Estimate for £10,000, which would 
commit the House to an expenditure of 
at least £850,000, and in all probability 
of a much larger sum. He would ex- 
press no opinion upon the merits of the 
scheme; but upon the ground that ac- 
cording to the Treasury’s own admission 
the scheme was immature and the Esti- 
mates unreliable, he appealed to the 
Government to postpone the Hstimate 
until next Session, when there would be 
an opportunity of discussing it. 
CotoneL BARTTELOT said, he 
thought the Government could have no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion ad- 
vised by the hon. Member for Warring- 
ton. Since this Vote had been deter- 
mined upon, some definite plan must 
have been formed in refereace to the 
scheme by the heads of the Admiralty, 
the War Department, and the Board of 
Trade ; and, if so, the whole plan should 
be laid on the Table. That should have 
been done, in fact, at the commencement 
of the Session, and he protested against 
the course which the Government were 
taking in the matter. The House ought 
not to be asked to vote £10,000 in this 
manner for a work which would cost 
£850,000, and might, before its com- 
pletion, cost £1,850,000, but ought to 
have a definite plan before it to decide 
upon. He protested against a subject 
of this importance being brought for- 
ward at the very end of the Session. . 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the hon. Member for War- 
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rington (Mr. Rylands) and the hon. and 

ant Member for West Sussex (Colo- 
nel Barttelot) could not have read. the 
Report and studied the plans for the ex- 
tension of the harbour at Dover, ‘which 
had been laid before Parliament for the 
last 10 days, or they would not have 
spoken on the subject as they had. That 
Report and those plans were the fruit 
of the labours of Mr. Hawkshaw and 
Sir Andrew Clarke. There could be no 
higher authorities. The latter had car- 
ried out most important harbour works ; 
his estimates had never been exceeded, 
and he had every confidence that he had 
not made any miscalculation in the Esti- 
mate before the House. Thereason why 
the Vote had been brought forward so 
late in the Session was, that a private 
Bill had been introduced dealing with 
Dover Harbour from the point of view of 
private interest. The three Departments 
were thus compelled to look into the 
matter and see what should be done; 
and they were unwilling year after year 
to continue what might be called a 
dog-in-the-manger policy, by. raising 
objections to private schemes for improv- 
ing Dover Harbour, without being able, 


on the part of the Government, to sug- 
gest any plan of their own. The ne- 
gotiations entered into with the pro- 
moters of the Private Bill led to a 
prolonged correspondence, and neces- 


sarily delayed the Vote. With regard 
to the resources of the Dover Har- 
bour Board, upon which it was proposed 
that a loan should be made by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, it was 
intended to increase those funds by en- 
abling a passenger duty to be levied 
upon passengers making use of Dover 
Harbour. The Treasury had satisfied 
themselves that the surplus revenue of 
the Harbour Board would enable the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. to 
advance a very large portion of the 
funds required for the construction of 
this work. Parliament had already laid 
out £750,000 upon the Admiralty Pier 
at Dover, which was only a fragment of 
the intended works, and supplied only a 
partial advantage to the harbour. He 
believed that from every point of view 
it was desirable, in the public interest, 
that the scheme now proposed should be 
carried out through the instrumentality 
of the Dover Harbour Board, and it 
would be a pity not to make a start in 
the present year. 


VOL, COXVII. [rump sznres.] 
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‘Mr, COLLINS saidy ‘he wished’ the 
House, to pause before granting the 
Vote. In the case of the Harbour of 
Alderney, it was only to cost £500,000, 
but in the end the actual expenditure 
upon the work was near £2,000,000 ; 
and now they had to choose whether 
they should let the harbour go to decay, 
blow it up, or put itin repair. That ex- 
perience should teach them to be careful 
how they embarked in a similar course 
of expenditure; and he urged that the 
Government should not persevere with 
this scheme at the present period of the 
Session. 

Mr. KINNAIRD supported the Vote, 
knowing that there was a most anxious 
desire on the part of France to improve 
the Channel communication, and when 
so small a sum was asked for to com- 
mence the work he did not think the 
policy of delay was a wise one. He 
thought the country would support the 
House in endeavouring to improve the 
means of communication between the 
two countries. With regard to the works 
at. Alderney, he thought it would be 
cheaper to lay out more money upon the 
harbour there, so as to make it effective, 
than to blow it up. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the 
French Government, if they were so 
anxious to improve the communication 
between the two countries, should set 
us the example by improving their 
own harbours. You could get into 
Dover at any time of the tide, but not 
into Calais or Boulogne. This was a 
most important matter, and as it would 
involve a vast expenditure he did not 
think the House ought to proceed 
with it on almost the last day of the 
Session. 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON reminded 
the House that the proposed works had 
nothing to do with the Admiralty Pier, 
which was now unfinished, but formed 
part of an entirely new scheme. In his 
opinion, the plans required more mature 
examination than they had yet received, 
for the Correspondence showed that up to 
a very late date the authorities themselves 
had not come to a conclusion as to what 
was the best scheme. From every point 
of view it was important that Dover 
should be made a first-class harbour ; but 
at this late period of the Session it would 
be well for the Government to withdraw 
what seemed to him to be a crude and 
ill-digested. proposal. 


2T 
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Mr. GOSCHEN, in reference: to the 
assertion that the scheme had not re- 
ceived the mature attention of the Go- 
vernment, said, it had received the most 
earnest and accurate attention of the 
authorities engaged ; and, speaking for 
the Admiralty, he would say that they 
attached the greatest importance to the 
carrying out of this plan. The Govern- 
ment thought it to be their duty to con- 
struct a harbour which would not only 
serve for naval purposes, but facilitate 
communication between this country and 
France; an object, he need scareely 
say, most earnestly desired. The Go- 
vernment were not proposing a new 
scheme; but they were substituting a 
new terminus for the work which was 
originally designed. It had always been 
contemplated that the harbour was to 
have two piers, the Eastern and the 
Western. The Western pier had been 
completed ; the Eastern remained to be 
done. Various plans had been proposed 
for improving Dover Harbour for com- 
mercial purposes; but the Admiralty 
and the War Office were under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of rejecting them, 
because they interfered with the com- 
pletion of the Admiralty Pier. Under 
these circumstances, the Government 
thought it their duty to propose a plan 
which would combine the double object, 
and it had received the sanction of the 
local authorities and the railway com- 
panies, as also that of eminent engineers 
and the Hydrographer of the Admiralty. 
With respect to finance, the sum to be 
contributed by the public funds would 
not be considerable, as it would be sup- 
plemented by contributions from har- 
bour dues and from the railway com- 
panies, and also from a passenger tax. 
He trusted the works would not be 
deferred until next year. 

Masor DICKSON expressed a hope 
that, as the proposed expenditure would 
be money well laid out, and absolutely 
necessary, in the interests of the town 
of Dover and of the navy and merchant 
shipping of the country, the Vote would 
receive the sanction of the House. 

Sir JOHN HAY believed that the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, of 
which body he was a member, had made 
no Report upon the subject of the secu- 
rity for advances to be made for the 
completion of the work. [ Mr, CaicHESTER 
FortzsovE said they had not.} The 
House, then, was now called upon, in 
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the absence of full information, to sanc- 
tion a small loan; but it was one which 
involved the ultimate expenditure of 
£850,000, For his part, he thought, 
however advantageous it might be. to 
complete Dover Harbour, it would be 
wiser to defer the Vote till next year. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH thought it very 
unwise to impose restrictions upon the 

assenger traffic between France and 
England, and inquired what the amount 
of the passenger tax would be? 

Mr. WHITWELL also thought the 
House should be informed what the 
passenger tax would amount to, and 
whether a fixed revenue would be paid 
by the railway companies ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that ac- 
cording to the new view of Ministerial 
responsibility, the Government were not 
bound by the views of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. He did not object to 
the passenger tax, and was not unfa- 
vourable to the Vote; but he thought 
the House should be informed to what 
extent it was proposed to tax pas- 
sengers. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was stated in the Trea- 
sury letter which was on the Table with 
the other Papers that the passenger 
tax would amount to 1s. a-head— 6d. 
only, however, to be levied after the 
completion of the landing jetty, and the 
1s. to be deferred until the completion 
of the works. It was not intended that 
the railway companies should escape 
from contributing to the expense. 

Mr. HUNT thought even 6d. a very 
high passenger tax, and hoped the House 
would hesitate before they sanctioned 
a scheme which involved such an impost. 

Mr. MILLER strongly recommended 
the House to be cautious before they 
hurriedly assented to a Vote which in- 
volved so many serious considerations. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH gathered from 
the smallness of the Vote that the object 
in view was not so much to carry on 
the works es to commit the House to 
the future expenditure which those works 
involved. As to reference about Alder- 
ney Harbour, it was commenced in. the 
days of a generation now passing away. 
If it were intended to secure peace by 
increasing the means of communication 
between this country and the Continent, 
the object. was praiseworthy; but he 
would suggest that the Vote should be 


postponed, 
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Mr. HERMON observed, that the 
passenger tax would be an indirect way 
of taxing French shipping; and would 
the Treaty of 


bably interfere with 
mmerce. 


Question put. 

The House. divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
60: Majority 1. 

The next Two Resolutions agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
(23.) £167,740, Freight of ships, &c. 
“That a sum, not exceeding £167,740 be 

ted to Her Majesty, to defray the expense 

or the Freight of Ships, for the Victualli 
and for the Conveyance of Troops, which wi 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1874.” 

On Question? That this House doth 
agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution, 


Mason ARBUTHNOT said, that 
owing to certain regiments not having 
been relieved according to the Queen’s 
Regulations, they had suffered great 
hardships in the passage home from 
North America. He had been informed 
that the thermometer stood much below 
23 degrees, the point mentioned as the 
lowest reached during the voyage by his 
right hon. Friend opposite the Secretary 
to'the Admiralty, in reply to a Question 
of his; and, indeed, he had seen the 
transport ship on her arrival covered 
with many tons of ice. He had been 
informed that in the daytime the tempe- 
rature was below zero, and at night it 
must have been much lower. He hoped 
that when the Himalaya returned from 
the Gold Coast inquiries would be made 
into the matter. Ministers ought to im- 
press on those who prepared their 
Answers to Questions put in that House 
the desirability of not treating them as 
if it did not signify what answers were 

ven. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had the 
greatest reliance on the credibility and 
honesty of the gallant Admiral who, at 
his request, investigated the case and 
gave him information, and he could 
assure the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that Heads of Departments who sup- 
plied Ministers with answers were quite 
sensible of the necessity of candour and 
truth. It was not right, therefore, that 
such imputations should be cast on 
them, What the explanation of the 
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discrepancy as to temperature might be 
he could not say; but there was no de- 
sire to throw dust in the eyes of the 
House. The greatest care was taken 
with respect to the transport of troops 
at the proper season and to the comfort 
of the troops. 

Lorpv ELOHO remarked that the 
House had nothing to do with the sources 
of the information supplied by the 
Heads of Departments in the House. 
Those Heads alone were responsible, 
and not their subordinates. 

Mr. GOSCHEN concurred in this, 
explaining that his remark had been 
elicited by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s wish to acquit himself at the ex- 
pense of his subordinates. 

Lorp ELCHO asked whether the 
question of placing the transport service 
under the War Office was under con- 
sideration, and whether the Resolution 
of the House that soldiers under 20 
should not be sent to India had been 
acted upon ? 

Sir HENRY STORKS replied that 
the complicated question of the trans- 
port service was under the consideration 
both of the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty. The Horse Guards had, to the 
best of their ability, taken care that no 
man under 20 embarked for India. 

Masor ARBUTHNOT disclaimed any 
reflection on the truthfulness of sub- 
ordinates preparing answers, and any 
wish to fix the responsibility on them. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(24.) £12,000, Supplementary Sum, 
Navy (Scientific Branch). 

“That a Supplementary Sum, not exceeding 
£12,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the expenses of the Scientific Branch of the 
Navy which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March, 1874.” 

On Question? That this House doth 
agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution, 

Lorp ELCHO called attention to the 
Vote of £4,000 for cases for naval 
models to be transferred from South 
Kensington to Greenwich. He expressed 
a hope that the models should be com- 
plete, and was adverting to the mode of 
working the guns of the Devastation by 
hydraulic pressure, when 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the noble Lord 
could not found on the Vote a discussion 
on the guns of the Devastation. Among 
the items of the Vote was a sum of 
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£4,000 for supplying cases for models; 
but it was not open to the noble Lord 
upon such a Vote to discuss the strue- 
ture of guns. 

Lorp ELCHO, after alluding to the 
few opportunities now enjoyed by private 
Members of raising discussions, asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he was 
out of Order in discussing the principle 
of working guns? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Vote 
being for cases for naval models, the 
noble Lord was out of Order in discuss- 
ing upon a Vote of that limited cha- 
racter the system of gunnery in the 
Navy. 

Lorp ELCHO thereupon stated that 

he should resist any attempt next Ses- 
sion to renew the Resolution as to 
Motions on going into Committee of 
Supply. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, every care would 
be taken to make the collection at Green- 
wich as complete and satisfactory as 
possible. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


FACTORY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
[Bru 47.] 
(Mr. Mundella, Mr. Morley, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Philips, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Anderson.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [11th June], ‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr, FAWCETT, in rising to move 
the following Amendment :— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is un- 
desirable to sanction a measure which would dis- 
courage the employment of women, by subjecting 
their labour to a new legislative restriction to 
which it is not proposed to subject the labour 
of men,” 
spoke as follows:—Mr. Speaker*: It 
will be in the recollection of the House 
that at the close of the long speech with 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) introduced the 
second reading of this Bill, not more 
than about five minutes remained before 
the debate, by the Rules of the House, 
had to be suspended, ‘It was only pos- 
sible for me, during these few brief 
minutes, to protest against: some asper- 


Mr. Speaker 
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sions which had, I thought, been -un- 
justly cast upon the character of those 
employers who are opposed to this mea- 
sure, and to indicate in very general 
terms the reasons which have induced 
me to meet the second reading of the 
Bill with the Amendment of. which I 
have given Notice. In order to present 
as clear an issue as possible to the House, 
I am desirous at the outset to state that 
the Bill may be divided into two entirely 
distinct portions. One part of the Bill 
asks us to legislate for children; by 
another part of the Bill it is intended: 
both directly and indirectly to subject 
the labour of adults to certain new legis- 
lative restrictions. ‘So far as the Bill 
affects the employment of children, I 
have not a single word to say in opposi- 
tion to it. On the contrary, no one 
would more cordially welcome proposals 
to raise the age at which children should 
be permitted to commence working, to 
extend the period of half-time, and to 
provide additional securities for the more 
efficient education of children when em- 
ployed as half-timers. So far as we are 
able to judge from the opinions which 
have been expressed by employers in 
reference to the employment and educa- 
tion of children, it would appear that 
the portion of the Bill which refers to 
children might be passed with the gene- 
ral approval of the House. It is im- 
portant to bear this in mind, in order to 
obtain a distinct idea of the real points 
at issue between the supporters and the 
opponents of the Bill. It has been 
attempted to make the country believe 
that many of the employers are anxious 
to have children overworked, and are 
perfectly indifferent: to their education. 
Probably there is no one in this House 
who is pecuniarily less interested in in- 
dustrial undertakings than I am. I 
have not a shilling embarked in any one 
of the trades which would be affected by 
this Bill. This has been one reason 
which has induced me to assume the re- 
sponsibility of opposing the Bill. Ifthe 
Amendment of which I have given Notice 
had been moved by some employer, inte- 
rested motives would not improbably have 
been attributed to him, and perhaps he 
would have been accused of being more 
solicitous for his own gains than for the 
welfare of his workpeople. As it: may 
be difficult for many of the employers to 
defend themselves without being charged 
with self-laudation, I feel bound in com- 
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mon fairness ‘to’ say that: many of those 
who are most'prominent | in opposing 
this Bill are acknowledged ‘to be among 
the best employers in the country. It 
has been admitted that there is no one 
in Lancashire who is more respected by 
those: whom he employs for his great 
generosity and his judicious kindness 
than Mr. Hugh Mason, and there is no 
one who has written and spoken with 
greater ability and force against the 

roposals in this Bill to subject the la- 
can of adults to legislative restrictions. 
Many hon. Membersof this House, who 
hold opinions similartothose of Mr. Hugh 
Mason, are as much’ esteemed as em- 

loyers as he is.~ Having» made these 
bow remarks in defence of ‘those’ who, in 
the course of the agitation which this 
measure is likely to excite, will doubtless 
be subjected to many unjust insinua- 
tions, 1 will at once ask the House to 
consider the vitally important issues 
which are raised by this Bill so far as it 
will affect the labour of adults. It can; 
I think, be proved beyond dispute that 
this measure must operate in one of two 
ways. It will either be a Nine-hours 
Bill for men as well as: for women, or it 
will place the labour of women under 


such serious disadvantages as greatly to 


restrict their employment. If the Bill 


is intended to be a general Nine-hours. 


Bill, then the House has not been fairly 
dealt with; for why do not the pro- 
moters of the measure boldly come for- 
ward and tell us what they want? If 
they want this House to decide how long 
the artizans of this country shall be 
permitted to work, let them at least 
have the courage to tell us at what they 
are aiming. Do not let them cloak their 
intentions in the garb of a generous zeal 
for the welfare of women. I am per- 
fectly ready to admit) that the ‘hon. 
Member for Sheffield has emphatically 
denied that this is a general Nine-hours 
Bill. He has told us that nothing would 
induce him to have anything to do with 
a Bill which would impose legislative 
restrictions upon the labour of men. But 
there may be the widest possible dif- 
ference between what the promoter of 
an Act of Parliament’ wishes to be its 
consequences and what its ultimate con- 
sequences may actually be. The hon. 
Member ‘may not intend: this to be a 
general Nine-hours Bill, but it may be- 
come one, in spite of anything that he may 
say or wish to the contrary: But if it is 
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not, as he asserts, a general Nine-hours 
Bill, then it can‘ at once be proved that 
the Bill must most seriously interfere 
with’ the employment of women. The 
labour of men and women is so inextri- 
cably intertwined in the various manu- 
facturing processes, that it seems no- 
thing can be more absurd than to sup- 
pose that the women, after working nine 
hours, should be compelled by law to 
leave the factory; and then the men 
should go on for another hour work- 
ing without them. It is therefore abso- 
lutely certain that if women are not per- 
mitted to work more than nine hours 
a-day, one of two things will occur: either 
the manufacturers will be unable to 
employ their men for more than nine 
hours a-day; or, if they wished to keep 
their machinery working for a longer 
period than this, they would only be 
able ‘to'do so by dispensing with the 
labour of women altogether or by em- 
ploying them in double shifts, like half- 
time children. It can only be proved by 
experience which of these results will 
ensue. In those branches of industry in 
which the labour of women is indispen- 
sable—and I believe this is the case with 
the great majority of industries affected 
by this Bill—it is evident that if we 
impose certain legislative restrictions 
upon the labour of women, we virtually 
impose the same restrictions upon the 
labour of men. In some branches of 
industry, , however, in which women 
form a very small minority of the entire 
number who are employed, this Bill 
would probably have the effect of caus- 
ing the labour of women to be alto- 
getber dispensed with, or of reducing 
them to the position of half-timers. 
The question, therefore, which the House 
has to determine is this—Are we, in the 
first place, prepared for some of the 
most important trades in the country 
to enact a general nine-hours’ law? 
Or are we prepared, with regard to 
other trades, to discourage and prohibit 
the employment of women? We pro- 
bably have never been asked to give a 
decision upon issues of greater import- 
ance. Let: me begin with the first. I 
am perfectly well aware of the prejudice 
which will be industriously exeited 
against those who oppose such legisla- 
tion as is now contemplated. It there- 
fore becomes of greater consequence 
that we should make the grounds of our 
opposition as intelligible as possible. 
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I therefore desire, in the first instance, 
to affirm that this House has no right 
to interfere with the labour of adults; 
and, secondly, if it had the right, it 
would be singularly impolitic to exercise 
it at the present time. If we once accept 
the principle that grown-up persons 
cannot determine for themselves the 
number of hours which they shall work, 
we virtually treat them as if they were 
helpless children, who find it so impos- 
sible to get on without our control and 
guidance, that we shall soon have to 
regulate their wages. And when are 
we asked to start on this career of pa- 
ternal legislation? When are we asked 
to wrap the artizan population of this 
country in the swaddling clothes of 
babyhood? Why, at the very time 
when our working classes are proving, 
in a thousand hard-fought industrial con- 
tests between themselves and their em- 
ployers, that they have not only the will 
but the power to protect their own inte- 
rests. But even if the State had the 
right to decide how many hours a-day 
a grown-up person should work, I con- 
fidently appeal to the House, whether 
it would not be impolitic to exercise this 
right. My chief contention is this— 
that the working classes can settle such 
a question as this far better for them- 
selves than the State can settle it for 
them. No one now would think of in- 
voking the aid of Parliament to deter- 
mine the amount of. remuneration which 
our artizans should receive for their 
labour, and if they can regulate the 
amount of their wages, why, in the 
name of common sense, cannot they also 
arrange the number of hours which they 
shall work? Not only have they the 
power to decide for themselves what 
shall be the length of the day’s work, 
but I believe they will decide it far 
better without than with the interference 
of this House. Employers and employed 
know the peculiar circumstances of each 
branch of industry infinitely better than 
they can be known by this House. 
Employers and employed, if left to 
themselves, can make such arrange- 
ments as are most fitted for each special 
trade. Occasionally it may happen that 
it may be desirable to work somewhat 
longer than the ordinary time. The 
employed recognize the truth of this 
just as much as do the employers, for it 
is particularly to be noted that in those 
trades where the employed have’ been 


Mr. Fawcett 
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most successful in shortening the hours 
of labour, they have always suggested 
certain arrangements for occasionally 
working overtime. Arrangements for 
controlling trade, which are voluntaril 

made between employers and employed, 
have not the rigidity and unchangeable- 
ness of a legislative enactment. They 
possess sufficient elasticity to be adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances of each 
special case; but this Bill, on the con- 
trary, proposes to lay down one uniform 
rule for a great variety of industrial 
processes which often differ widely in 
the character and quality of the work 
they require. If we pass this Bill, it 
will be decreed by an inflexible rule, 
that in the most important trades in the 
country no women shall, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, work for more 
than a prescribed number of hours. | It 
has been said, and it will no doubt be 
often repeated, that it is now too late to 
raise objections to Parliamentary inter- 
ference with the labour of adults; such 
interference was sanctioned by the Fac- 
tory Acts, and no one would now think 
of repealing them. As I have before re- 
marked, so far as these Acts refer to the 
labour of those who are not adults, not 
only do I not wish to repeal them, but I 
should be perfectly willing to strengthen 
them, and to attempt to render them 
more efficient. But legislative interfer- 
ence with the employment of adults 
cannot, at the present time, be regarded 
in precisely the same light as it was 
when the Factory Acts were passed, a 
quarter of a century since. ‘The trade 
of the country has now to contend with 
many difficulties which were then scarcely 
foreseen. I shall presently refer to the 
serious effects which may be produced 
upon the industrial future of our country 
by the rise in the price of coal. Again, 
if the existing Factory Acts are to be 
quoted as a conclusive argument in 
favour of this Bill, the same kind of 
reasoning would justify an or 
even a seven—hours Bill. astly, it 
may be asked—what becomes of the 
great progress in the people’s condition, 
which was quoted as an unanswerable 
argument in favour of their political 
enfranchisement, if they require the 
protection of the State just as much 
now as they did 25 years since? Those, 
I think, do a very serious injury to the 
working classes, who are perpetually 
encouraging them to ask the State todo 
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what they could far more effectually do 
for themselves. It has lately been shown 
how much more promptly and properly 
a matter is dealt with when the people 
take it into their own hands than when 
they rely upon Acts of Parliament. It 
will be in the recollection of the House 
that last year the Home Secretary in- 
troduced a Bill with the view of putting 
down truck. Something like 60 Acts 
had already been passed with the same 
‘object, and we were told that, in spite 
of all this legislation, truck was flourish- 
ing as vigorously as ever. Directly I 
read the Bill of the Home Secretary, 
I determined to oppose it with an 
Amendment which asserted: the prin- 
_ that all questions as to the time 
when, and the manner in which, wages 
should be paid, had better be settled 
by the employers and the employed 
rather than by Parliament. Many 
came to me then, as they have come 
to me now, and said—‘‘ We wonder 
that you are insensible to the evils of 
truck, and, that you wish to. see them 
perpetuated.” I simply replied—‘“ If I 
held such opinions as you attribute to 
me, I would do all in my. power to pro- 
mote the passing of the Home Secretary’s 
Bill; beeause experience has shown that 
innumerable Truck. Acts may be passed, 
and truck will continue to exist, until 
those who are interested in. its discon- 
tinuance take the subject into their own 
hands.” It could scarcely have been 
foreseen that the truth of what has. just 
been stated would be so soon proved. 
The Bill happily not having passed, 
the Home Secretary was lately asked 
whether he intended to re-introduce 
it during the present Session. What 
was his reply? It was so significant, 
that I earnestly commend it to the. par- 
ticular attention of this House. After 
having stated that he did not intend to 
re-introduce the Bill this year, he went 
on to confess that one of the chief rea- 
sons which had induced him to. come to 
this decision was, that since his failure 
to legislate last year the working classes 
‘had to a great extent taken the matter 
into their own hands, and. had by their 
own voluntary efforts abolished truck. 
If Parliament would only once declare 
that it would never have another Truck 
Bill \introduced. into this’ House, I be- 
lieve that, in five years, all that. is mis- 
chievous in connection with truck would 
have ceased to exist. Just in the same 
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way do I believe that if we would once 
declare that it was entirely beyond the 
province of this House to decide how 
many hours an adult should work, we 
should do far more to cause the day’s 
work to be adjusted to such a length as 
would be most advantageous both for 
employers and employed, than will ever 
be done by such a Bill as we are now 
asked to approve. This is not simply a 
theoretical opinion; for it is to be par- 
ticularly remarked that those trades in 
which the hours are at the present time 
the shortest are exactly those to which 
it has never been proposed to apply any 
legislative interference. In the nine- 
hours struggle which commenced in New- 
castle, and has been so successfully con- 
tinued in other parts of the country; the 
aid of Parliament was never invoked. 
But the hon. Member (Mr. Mundella) 
will probably rejoin: ‘It is very well 
to leave men to take care of themselves. 
They are independent, they are free, 
they have the power to do what they 
think is best for themselves. But when 
we come to consider the case of women, 
what are they?” The hon. Member 
has told us that they are servants up 
to the age of 16 or 17; they then enjoy 
a year or two of independence; they 
then marry, and are henceforward the 
slaves of their masters. In the former 
debate, some who are opposing this Bill 
were taunted with being ‘“ cold-blooded 
economists.’’ But we have never been 
so cold-blooded as to bring such an accu- 
sation against our fellow-countrymen. 
If this assertion were as correct, as I 
believe it to be incorrect, instead of send- 
ing an expedition to Zanzibar to put 
down the slave trade, we ought to send 
an expedition to Lancashire and York- 
shire to emancipate our countrywomen 
from the fetters in which warm-blooded 
philanthropists are content to see them 
bound. But the hon. Member was 
shrewd enough to see that the princi- 
ples of his Bill forced him into the posi- 
tion of saying that the women for whom 
he proposes to legislate are'slaves. There 
is only one justification for limiting the 
hours of labour of women, unless it is 
proposed to subject the labour of men 
to similar legislation, and that is, that 
women are not free agents. This is, in 
fact, the justification for legislating on be- 
half of children: they are not free agents; 
and this suggests at once the fundamental 
distinction between State intervention on 
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behalf of children and on behalf of adults. 
But we now have to consider what may 
possibly be the second effect, of this 
legislation—-namely, that it may in some 
instances discourage the employment of 
women. Anyone who considers the 
social condition of this country ; anyone 
who knows how many women there, are 
who have a severe struggle to maintain 
themselves by toil; anyone who reflects 
that if a woman is driven from honest 
labour, she may be forced by dire neces- 
sity into a life of misery and degrada- 
tion, will hesitate to sanction legislation 
which may possibly have the effect of 
throwing impediments in the way of 
women earning their own maintenance. 
I know that the workmen who are de- 
manding this Bill indignantly repudiate 
the idea that they are jealous of women’s 
labour. Noone would more regret than 
I should to bring against them any 
unjust accusations. We are bound at 
once to accept their assurance that 
they are no longer influenced by any 
jealousy of women’s labour, and. we may 
indeed rejoice that that is not to happen 
in the future which has, undoubtedly, 
sometimes occurred in the past. For 
fairness compels me to say, that our 
workmen have not always been  un- 
influenced by this jealousy of women’s 
labour. We cannot forget that some 
years ago certain trades-unionists in the 
Potteries imperatively insisted that a 
certain rest for the arm, which they 
found almost essential to their work, 
should not be used by women when en- 
gaged in the same employment. Not 
long since, the London tailors, when on 
strike, having never admitted a woman to 
their union, attempted to coerce women 
from availing themselves of the remu- 
nerative employment which was offered 
to them .in consequence of the strike, 
But this jealousy of women’s labour has 
not been entirely confined to workmen. 
The same feeling has extended itself 
through every class of society. Last 
autumn some of the Post Office clerks 
objected to the employment of women in 
the . Post, Office, which had. been so 
wisely decided upon by Mr. Scudamore ; 
and we have lately had abundant oppor- 
tunities of judging of the extent, to which 
the medical, profession is jealous of the 
competition. of women. practitioners, I 
think it necessary to make, these re- 
marks,.as we should at any rate be) very 
cautious and very watchful when we.are 


Mr. Faweett 
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asked to interfere with the employment 
of women. But we have been told that 
one of the great arguments in favour of 
this Bill is, that it is demanded by the 
fathers and husbands of the women 
affected by it. But, in pressing this 
argument, does the hon. Member forget 
that upon his own authority we have 
been assured that these very women are 
in servitude and slavery to these fathers 
and husbands, and therefore he asks us 
to place ourselves in the ridiculous posi- 
tion of letting those whom he has him- 
self described as slave-masters, decide 
what is best for their slaves? But 
enough has now probably been said on 
the general principles involved in this 
Bill. I will therefore proceed to deal 
with the specific facts and statements on 
which the hon. Member supports his 
case. The Government, through the 


Home Secretary, having stated that— 


“ Greatly as our knowledge has been supple- 
mented by the Report of the Commissioners 
recently appointed to investigate the condition 
je the: yng ae meh ag So A on 
Or1es, 1b 18 10! é enou, O }us 17] 
economic changes ahem by this Bill.” se 
the hon. Member naturally came to the 
conclusion that this assertion of the 
Home Secretary must be controverted. 
Anyone who reads the hon. Member’s 
remarks in the previous debate, and 
at the same time remembers with how 
much ability and ingenuity he can speak, 
will at once see how extremely weak 
is his case. Instead of directly meeting 
the assertion of the Home Secretary, 
he endeavoured to disprove it by intro- 
ducing a great mass of matter entirely 
irrelevant to the measure we are now 
considering. We remember, for instance, 
the piteous picture he drew of women 
coming to work in all weathers, be- 
drabbled in mud and wet up to their 
middles. He surely does not think that 
his Bill will regulate the elements, and 
convert a wet Sey into a fine one. It 
really might be thought that there was 
a clause ‘in the Bill to supply women 
with waterproof cloaks and umbrellas. 
He also gave a harrowing description of 
the evils resulting from working in bad 
smells and in ill-ventilated rooms; but 
we look in vain in the Bill for a single 
sanitary regulation. Again, we had a 
frightful account of the increasing num- 
ber of accidents. The fallacies involved 
in ‘these: statisties of accidents will: be 
referred to by subsequent speakers. But 
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it is sufficient here to say thati even if it 
is admitted that accidents have increased, 
this Bill can exert no influence whatever 
in diminishing their number. There is 
not one word in it which would either 
cause machinery to be better fenced, or 
which would enable those who may be 
injured more easily to obtain compensa- 
tion from their employers. We next 
listened to an eloquent description of the 
terrible consequences which ensue from 
a woman returning to work too soon 
after her confinement. . On the authority 
of the Commissioners we were told that 
when a woman thus returned to work, it 
was virtually a sentence of death to the 
child. But if this- Bill became law to- 
morrow, a woman: would be: able to 
return to work within a week, nay, even 
aday, of her confinement. It was next 
attempted to shame this House into 
accepting this Bill, because we were 
asked to believe that in factory legisla- 
tion, we were behind almost every other 
European country, In one respect this 
is no doubt true. In those countries, 
such as Prussia, where there is a general 
system of compulsory education, greater 
security is taken for the education of 
factory children than is the case in our 
own country; but, as I have before said, 
this is not the part of the Bill which we 
are opposing. We areas anxious as 
the hon. Member for Sheffield can be to 
provide additional guarantees for the 
education of factory children. The point 
of difference between him’ and .us is, 
that we object to the new restrictions 
which he wishes to impose. upon the 
labour of adults; and with regard to 
this kind of legislative interference, in- 
stead of being behind other European 
countries, we have already imposed re- 
strictions far more stringent than those 
which have been imposed in Germany, 
Austria, Baden, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Russia, or France. 
The Beehive newspaper, the leading organ 
of the trades-unionists in this country, 
which has not only warmly supported 
the hon. Member’s Bill, but: which has 
with the utmost asperity attacked those 
bic venture to oppose it, has recently 
said— 

“England is, without doubt, far in advance of 
every country, in this,matter, whether we con- 
aida the law itself, or the strictness of its exe- 
cution.’’ 


Again, the hon: Member. for: Sheffield 
endeavoured. to make it appear that the 


{Jony 30, 1873} 
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employment of women ‘in the textile 
manufactures produced great mortality, 
and was particularly destructive of infant 
life. He seemed to think that he had 
proved his case when he showed that 
there was a much greater mortality 
among women in the manufacturing 
districts than there is in four towns 
in the Black Country. These four 
towns were alluded to as if they were 
so unhealthy that the sanitary condi- 
tion of a district must be most de- 
plorable if it had a higher rate of mor- 
tality than prevails in these towns. But 
on referring to the Returns of the 
Registrar General, what do we dis- 
cover? These towns in the Black Coun- 
try, so far as the mortality of married 
women is concerned—and the hon. Mem- 
ber was careful to confine his com- 
parison to this point—take rank, not 
among the most unhealthy, but amongst 
the very healthiest districts in the king- 
dom. As an instance of the caution 
which ought to be exercised in drawing 
conclusions from incomplete statistics, it 
may be remarked that the rate of infant 
mortality is not greater in the textile 
towns than it is in these four towns 
where the rate of mortality of women is 
so low. But now I come to certain state- 
ments which the hon. Member made, 
when he was not anxious to prove the 
unhealthiness of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, but when he was pleading for 
their healthiness. I should be the last 
to accuse any man of inconsistency. We 
all, probably, in some period of our 
lives, have changed our opinions. [ Mr. 
Mounpetta: Hear, hear!] Oh, I 
quite understand that cheer. When I 
came into this House, when I was 
younger and perhaps more enthusiastic 
than I am now, I was more in favour of 
legislative interference. But is it to 
be supposed that anyone coming into 
this House when still young, is to learn 
nothing from experience? But the in- 
consistency which I am referring to with 
regard to the hon. Member is not a 
change of opinion which has gradually 
come over him as facts have dawned upon 
him or as years have rolled by. I wish 
to direct the particular attention of the 
House to certain statements he made in 
reference to the Report of the Factory 
Commissioners, when a few weeks since 
he was speaking in favour of the repeal 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts, and to 
compare what he then said with the 
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statements he made in reference to the 
same Report when moving the second 
reading of this Bill. On the former 
occasion we were reminded that two 
Commissioners had lately been down to 
_ the manufacturing districts; they had 
examined 10,000 children entirely at 
haphazard, and had found them healthy 
and entirely free from diathetic disease. 
But this is not the strangest part of the 
story. The hon.. Member was anxious 
to make a point against the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington), who had spoken 
in the debate on the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. He therefore said — ‘‘ Let. the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir John Paking- 
ton) see the width and weight of the 
men of Sheffield, and then. he will cease 
to deplore a sickly population.” ‘Well, 
if the right hon. Gentleman will give a 
similar invitation to the hon. Member 
for Sheffield, and ask him to visit the 
textile towns, he, in his turn, will cease 
to deplore a sickly population; for he 
will discover that in the health of their 
population, whether estimated by the 
death-rate of women between 15 and 
45, or between 45 and 55, or the death- 
rate of children under 10, the 15 prin- 
cipal textile towns are from 15 to 20 
per cent healthier than the sanitary 
paradise thé hon. Member has the hap- 
piness to represent. I have now gone 
through most of the statements of the 
hon. Member, and I will refer again to 
the remark of the Home Secretary—that 
although the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment has been extended by the in- 
quiries of the Commissioners, the facts 
do not justify such a great economic 
change as is proposed by this Bill. I 
hope the Home Secretary is of the same 
opinion still; I hope this sensible re- 
mark of his will not be repudiated by 
' the Government, and that upon this 
question he represents not! only: himself, 
but the Government. I shall be able to 
show from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, who were specially sent down to 
ascertain the facts of the case, that the 
Home Secretary did not speak half 
strongly enough, and thathe oughttohave 
said not only that the facts did not justify 
the Bill, but that they absolutely dis- 
proved the necessity for this legislation. 
All the facts that I am about to mention 


are taken from this Report, and their 
significance is greatly increased when it 
is remembered that the Commissioners 


Mr. Faweett 
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evidently have a bias in favour of this 
legislation. In the first place, there 
is this most remarkable fact—they asked 
168 medical men whether the present 
hours of labour were injurious to 
women. If a great majority of these 
medical men had answered this question 
in the affirmative, I could understand 
this Bill being introduced ; but far from 
a majority being of the opinion that the 
present hours of labour are too long, 
only 32 out of the 163 are of this opi- 
nion, the remaining 131 distinctly af- 
firming that the present hours are not 
too long. But this is not all; 171 medi- 
cal men were asked whether factory 
labour was especially injurious to women; 
99 gave a direct negative to the ques- 
tion, 12, returned answers which were 
irrelevant, and the remaining 57 chiefly 
confined their remarks to defective 
sanitary arrangements, which are inju- 
rious to men and women alike, and 
which are not in the slightest degree 
touched by this Bill. Medical testimony, 
therefore, entirely fails to provide a jus- 
tification for this Bill. I will now refer 
to another very remarkable admission 
contained in the Report of these Com- 
missioners. Anyone who is practically 
acquainted with cotton manufacturing 
processes knows perfectly well that the 
great majority of the women who are 
employed are engaged in the five pro- 
cesses of reeling, doubling, winding, 
warping, and weaving. The Commis- 
sioners themselves admit that three- 
fourths of the women employed in 
factories are engaged in one or other of 
these occupations, and they further 
admit that these occupations have no 
debilitating tendency. It is particularly 
worthy of remark that in almost every 
instance the complaints of the Commis- 
sioners refer to evils resulting either 
from defective sanitary arrangements, 
or from the employment of married 
women. Thus, with regard to defective 
sanitary arrangements, they speak of 
cesspools. It surely cannot be supposed 
that a Nine-hours Bill will empty or 
purify a cesspool. Once more let me 
say that there is not a single sanitary 
clause. in the Bill. Then, again, with 
regard to the employment of married 
women, it is to be observed that the Bill 
makes no distinction whatever between 
married and unmarried women. It has 
been caleulated that only a smail mino- 
rity of the women at work are married. 
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The ion is said to be about one- 
tenth. [Mr. Munperia: One-third of 
the women employed are married.} I 
believe such an estimate is far too high ; 
but even if we assume it to be correct, 
we must remember that perhaps not 
more than one-third of the married 
women have young children. Now, the 
evils upon which the Commissioners lay 
the greatest stress are to be attributed 
to women going to work too soon after 
their confinement, and to their neglect- 
ing their young children. Now, it ap- 
pears from the figures just quoted, that 
these evils can only happen in the ease 
of a small minority of the entire number 
of women who are at work. I will now 
ask the House for a moment to consider 
some of the absurdities into which we 
shall be led if we are prepared to legis- 
late upon the Report of these Commis- 
sioners. In mentioning various disad- 
vantages associated with the employment 
of women and children in factories, there 
is one subject on which they lay particu- 
lar stress. They bring forward medical 
evidence to show that the diseases of the 
digestive organs prevalent in the factory 
districts are induced by the excessive use 
of tea. Well, I suppose, if this mania 
for legislative interference continues, we 
shall soon have introduced into this 
House a Permissive Prohibitory Tea 
Bill. Having studied the Report of the 
Commissioners with the greatest care, I 
believe I am justified in saying that it 
does not contain one single argument to 
justify legislative restriction upon the 
labour of adults. They adduce some 
facts with the object of showing that 
certain restrictions should be imposed 
upon the employment of married women, 
and they mention many facts to prove 
that the sanitary condition of the mills, 
although improving, is still in a state 
which leaves much to be desired. Now, 
as I have occupied so much of the time 
of the House, I will refer very briefly to 
the vexed question of foreign competi- 
tion. Others are far more competent to 
deal with it. I confess I have no special 
knowledge of the subject ; but this I am 
bound to say, that considering the serious 
and gratifying rise of wages—serious in 
one aspect, and gratifying in another— 
considering, I say, the marked ‘rise of 
wages in this country, the great’ increase 
in the oe of coal, the rapid develop- 
ment of manufacturing industry in coun- 
tries in' which formerly there were fow 
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manufactures — considering all these 
facts, we must come to the conclusion 
that foreign competition presents itself 
in avery different light from what it did 
some years since. 1 can speak with im- 
—, upon this subject, because I 

ave no personal interest in the matter. 
But it is a subject which I have examined 
with the greatest possible care, and I 
believe this to be the case—that at the 
present time, in many most important 
branches of industry in this country, 
thecompetition between us and foreigners 
is so keen and so close, that if you place 
the slightest legislative impediment in the 
way of industrial development, the ba- 
lanee may be turned against us, and our 
trade may greatly suffer. There cannot 
be a greater delusion than to suppose 
that with regard to foreign competition 
employers are chiefly concerned. They 
have accumulated capital. If trade de- 
clines, they can retire from business and 
live upon their means. But the decline 
of trade means loss of employment to 
the labourer, and upon him will fall with 
maximum intensity the bitter conse- 
quences of industrial depression. There 
is one other consideration which, if the 
House will allow me, I will present to 
them for a moment. Now that the arti- 
zans of this country have happily been 
enfranchised, if you once concede their 
demand for a Nine-hours Bill, where is 
this legislation to stop? High pledges 
and great expectations will be held out 
to them, and at the coming Election we 
shall see with what eagerness and avi- 
dity candidates will rush in and pledge 
themselves in favour of a Nine-hours 
Bill. Can there be any security that we 
shall stop there? Why, what security 
can we have that we shall not next have 
an Hight-hours Bill? Some operatives 
came to me the other day and said—‘“ If 
you don’t give up your opposition, we 
will demand an Eight-hours Bill.” 
“Well,” I said, “you will not stop 
there; of course, you will demand a 
Seven-hours Bill.” Encourage these 
demands, and what shall we see? We 
shall see the industry of this country, 
we shall see the self-reliance and inde- 
pendence of its people, put up to a de- 
moralizing Dutch auction of degrading 
promises and delusive pledges. I have 
opposed this Bill in the interests of the 
working classes: I ask the House to 
reject this measure as far as it applies to 
the labour of adults, because believe 
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that at the present moment we can ren- 
der no greater service to the working 
classes of this country than firmly to 
check the growing tendency they show 
to rely upon State intervention. If we 
encourage this tendency, step by st 

we shall so enervate them, that at len 

they will come to us like helpless chil- 
dren and ask us to be their guardians, 
to say what wages they shall receive, 
what time they shall go to bed, and to 
prevent them doing a hundred things 
which they know they ought not to do. 
I entreat the House to remember this— 
that it is not by the act of the despot 
alone that liberty is destroyed... That 
vigour of national life which is the only 
guarantee for freedom must inevitably 
decline if the Government is permitted 
to envelop the people in a great network 
of officialism. I believe the day is not 
far distant when, if we are not very 
careful, the labouring classes of this 
country will find, from bitter experience, 
that their worst enemy is not the so- 
called cold-blooded economist, but that 
they have infinitely more to fear from a 
misguided benevolence and a mistaken 
and meddlesome philanthropy. The 


hon. Member concluded by moving 


the Resolution which stood in his name 
upon the Paper. 

Sr THOMAS BAZLEY, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, much had been 
expressed on this question by the pro- 
fessed advocates of benevolence ; but 
say what they might, they could not es- 
tablish true benevolence by Act of Par- 
liament. The promoters of the objects 
of this Bill did not confine their pro- 
fessed objects to the protection of women 
and children. There was the remarkable 
fact that the employers of labour in the 
textile manufactures had offered to con- 
cede everything that was just and con- 
siderate in relation to women and chil- 
dren ; but the promoters of the movement 
were not satisfied, and agitated for the 
employment of adult labour, short hours, 
and increased wages. It was stated in 
The Times and other papers that the 
deaths and accidents in manufactories 
were very great; but he and those who 
acted with him confined themselves to 
the manufacture of textile fabrics, and 
were able to show that the accidents in 
them were few. The advocates of this 
Bill did not do so; but they embraced 
in their calculations various factories in 
which the labour and danger were great, 
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and amongst’ those manufactories were 
blast’ furnaces. Now with those facto. 
ries neither women nor children had 
anything to do. The accidents in the 
year in those various factories he found 
set down in Returns at 14,168, including 
308 deaths; and it was imputed that 
women and children were severe suffer- 
ers by those accidents, but so far as the 
textile fabric manufactures were  con- 
cerned that was not'so. Out of the 
50,000 accidents of all kinds that annu- 
ally happened in this country, resulting 
in 29,176 deaths, only 4,346, resulting 
in 65 deaths, were referable to our tex- 
tile manufacture; and he submitted 
that, so far as the allegation that textile 
manufactures were fraught with danger 
to women and children, they were, on 
the contrary, their best source of help 
and protection. Then, compare their 
work with that of the ‘‘ maid-of-all- 
work,” the poor servant who rose early 
in the morning and worked hard through- 
out the long day until 11 o’clock at 
night, who was an object entitled to 
sympathy. Why, there was, in fact, no 
comparison between her labours and 
those of women and children in the 
textile fabric manufactories, whose em- 
ployment was light and agreeable, while 
that of poor domestic servants was most 
laborious. With regard to the manu- 
factories in Manchester, he might state 
that large numbers of the young persons 
employed in them went in the evenings, 
when their day’s work was over, to 
dancing saloons, and passed a consider- 
able portion of time in the amusements 
of those saloons. He thought the House 
should not lend itself to raise wages by 
Act of Parliament, and yet such was the 
object of the Bill now before the House, 
because to lessen the hours of labour 
meant, in point of fact, to grant addi- 
tional wages. The manufacturers of this 
country, who were most heavily taxed, 
were exposed to foreign competition 
— by Russia, America, Germany, ' Bel- 
gium, France, and other foreign coun- 
tries ; and it was a fact that the compe- 
titors in those countries had purchased 
latterly the very best machinery pro- 
duced’ by the skill of this country, and, 
by the aid of that machinery, were now 
competing with British manufacturers, 
the cost of production to them being in 
every respect much less than that of the 
cost of production in England. Would 
the employers of agricultural labour in 
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this like to be told that the hours 
‘of labour of their labourers must be 
shortened and that their wages must be 
increased ? He could not understand 
upon what principle they could consist- 
ently join with the agitators for the 
adoption of short hours and increased 
wages in the textile fabric. manufacto- 
ries. 
Act of Parliament could not but be pro- 
ductive of the worst results to common 
industry. The manufactures of the 
country were not at present in a satis- 
factory state, as many manufacturers 
were, he believed, paying wages out: of 
capital. All this. ought to make the 
House very careful not to legislate in 
the direction of increasing the cost of 
manufactures, as, if we did, we should 
most certainly diminish the amount of 
our business. The hon..Member con- 
cluded by seconding the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is undesirable 
to sanction a measure which would discourage 
the employment of women, by subjecting their 
labour to a new legislative restriction to which 
it is not proposed to subject the labour of men,” 
—(Mr. Faweett,) 


—instead thereof. 


og posed, “That the words 
e left out stand part of ‘the 


Question 
proposed to 
Question.” 


Mz. T, HUGHES regretted that his 
hon, Friend the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) was not content with 
merely expressing his opposition to the 
Bill, and that he had made an attack 
upon those feelings of philanthropy 
which were manifested by its promoters 
in relation to the working: classes. He 
had always regarded. his hon. Friend as 
a philanthropist, and he should like to 
know when it. was he ceased, to be.a 
philanthropist, and turned ‘‘.a man 
hater.” His hon, Friend condemned 
freedom of contract; but seeing that 
Parliament had provided 14 years ago 
for that principle in those Acts, the 
question now was, whether the freedom 
of contract ought to be extended or ¢on- 
tracted ? Let him remind the House how 
the question now stood, They had come 
to the conclusion that, inquiry into. the 
subject was necessary ; and he held that 
& more fair. and important Report was 
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never submitted to Parliament. His 


hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
said that no inquiry and no Report were 
necessary. He (Mr. Hughes) would 
show by one or two facts stated in the 
Report that they were necessary. The 
hon. Member was proceeding to 
in support of the Bill, when— 


argue 


It being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bonnam-Carrer, Bill to 
apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
service of the year ending the thirty-first day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
four, and to appropriate the Supplies granted 
in this Session of Parliament, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bonnam - Carter, Mr. 
Cwancettor of the Excurquer, and Mr. 
BAaxtTER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


MILITIA PAY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Campneti-BANNERMAN, 
Bill to explain the Militia Pay Acts 1868 and 
1869, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Campseti- 
BannzeRMAN and Mr. Secretary CaRDWELL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 273, ] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 31st July, 1873. 


MINUTES.}—Pvstio Brirs—First Reading— 
Public Health Act (1872) Amendment* (257) ; 
Constabulary Force (Ireland) * (261); Ex- 

piring Laws Continuance* (2658); Railway 
Regulations * (259); Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteer Force * (260) ; Sanitary Act (1866) 
Amendment (Ireland) * (262). 

Second Reading—Endowed Schools Act (1869) 
Amendment (253) ; Merchant Shipping Acts 
Amendment oe Defence Acts Amend- 
ment* (255); Conspiracy Law Amendment 
256). 

Cosentlon Pid Records (Ireland) Act (1867) 

' Amendment * | (209), discharged ; Penalties 
Ireland) * (242) ; Alementary Education Act 
{is0 Amendment, (243-265); Lang- 
aurgh Coroners * Gis) 

Third Reading—Salmon Fisheries, now Salmon 
Fishery * (249); Metropolitan oe wpe 
Provisional Orders * (229), and passed. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL. 


Commons’ Amendments &c. considered. 


Commons’ Amendment to Lords’ 
Amendments to Commons’ Amendments 
and Commons’ consequential Amend- 
ments considered (according to Order). 


Lorp CAIRNS said, he was sorry to 
find that he had been misunderstood in 
the reference he made the other evening 
to the appointment of Mr. Mountague 
Bernard to the Privy Council. He was 
made to insinuate that Mr. Bernard was 
appointed to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council with the object of in- 
fluencing the decision in the Bennett 
case. He had never contemplated any 
such insinuation. What he did say was 
that a feeling existed out-of-doors that 
a Court might be constituted for parti- 
cular cases, but that he knew that every 
effort was made to secure the best tri- 
bunal in every case. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON was glad 
that the noble and learned Lord had 
taken the earliest opportunity of re- 
moving a misapprehension which his 
remarks should not have occasioned, and 


which if allowed to continue might have 


produced evil consequences. For him- 
self, he had not at all misapprehended 
the noble and learned Lord. He (the 
Marquess of Ripon) knew that the 
greatest possible care was always taken 
to have the best men sitting on the 
Judicial Committee. Mr. Bernard was 
summoned on quite different grounds 
from those suggested. Knowing the im- 
portance of the Bennett case, he (the 
Lord President) took the unusual course 
of inviting the attendance of every legal 
Member of the Judicial Committee whom 
age or infirmity had not incapacitated. 
Tut LORD CHANCELLOR wasalso 
iad that the subject was introduced. 
e had enjoyed the friendship of Mr. 
Bernard for a great many years, and he 
knew that although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had never the opportunity of 
enjoying considerable practice, yet he 
was not entirely without that kind of 
experience. In point of general ability 
and attainment, no man could possibly 
stand higher, and there were some 
branches of jurisprudence in which he 
had few equals and no superior, which 
might make his presence upon the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
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not seldom eminently useful: . With — 
respect to the particular appeal, to which 
reference had been made, he had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Bernard; who 
stated that he had never been in the 
habit of speaking or writing on theo- 
logical subjects ; and that with respect 
to the particular questions involved in 
Mr. Bennett’s case, he had never, to his 
knowledge, expressed any opinion be- 
fore that appeal was heard. 


Motion agreed to. 
Commons’ Amendments agreed to. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 243.) 
(The Lord President.) 


COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Repeal and substitution of 
other provisions for 18 & 19 Vict. ¢. 34 
(Denison’s Act). 

THe Marquess or RIPON moved, in 
page 2, line 5, to leave out 

(“a certificated child within the meaning of 
‘The Agricultural Children Act, 1873,’ whose 
certificate is for the time being in force”) and 
insert (“employed in pursuance of a certificate 
under ‘The Agricultural Children Act, 1873, 
and is not attenfling school.”’)—(The Lord Pre- 
sident.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Amendment made. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 4 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Amendment of 33 & 34 
Vict. c. 75. s. 57. as to loans). 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD moved to add 
a proviso, that the consent of the Edu- 
cation Department to loans should be 
conditional on proof by the school board 
of the necessity of additional accommo- 
dation. This proviso was required to 
meet cases such as had already occurred 
where a narrow majority of a school 
board had attempted to saddle a parish 
with a loan for new schools where the 
existing accommodation was both effi- 
cient and sufficient. In this case, the 
Department, while refusing to recom- 
mend the application to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, declared its in- 
ability to prevent the borrowing of money 
in the open market, and this proviso 
would give them the required discretion, 
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Amendment moved, page 4, line 19, 
after (‘‘ fund ’’) add— 

“Provided, that no such consent of the Edu- 
cation Department shall be ted unless proof 


: on ree Sea + 
be given to their satisfaction that the additional 


school accommodation which it is proposed to 
provide and the works which it is proposed to 
execute are necessary in order to supply a suffi- 
cient amount of public school accommodation 
for the district.”"—( The Lord Chelmsford.) 

Tue Marquess or RIPON objected to 
the proposed proviso as imposing a need- 
less obligation in cases where additional 
schools were obviously desirable. The 
distinct recommendation of the Depart- 
ment was essential to a loan by the 
Public Works Commissioners; in the 
cases of other loans it did not exercise 
so close a control, but accepted primd 
facie evidence for the scheme, unless 
there was distinct proof to the contrary. 
In the case referred to, the school board 
had made a Return showing the need 
of further accommodation. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
feared the facility of borrowing would 
bring embarrassments on the ratepayers 
of the future. Both in education and 
other matters a check was required, and 
if a school board had evidence satisfac- 
tory to themselves, they could commu- 
nicate it to the Department. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
and Lorp LYTTELTON supported the 
Amendment, as a safeguard in doubtful 
cases. 


Amendment agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to 
be received To-morrow; and Standing 
Orders No. 37. and 38. to be considered 
in order to their being dispensed with ; 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 
265.) 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT (1869) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—(No. 253.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Marauzss or RIPON, in movin 
that the Bill be now read the secon 
time, said, that the late introduction of 
the measure was due to a long inquiry 
by a Committee in the other House into 
the working of the principal Act. The 

rincipal alterations proposed by the 

ill were these. The Endowed Schools 
Act 1869 was continued to the 31st De- 
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cember, 1876: schools having endow- 
ments not exceeding £100 per annum 
are taken from under the operation of 
the Endowed Schools Acts and placed 
under. the Elementary Education Act 
1870. Under the 17th section of the 
principal Act clergymen were in certain 
cases ineligible as members of Govern- 
ing Bodies. ‘This provision had natu- 
rally given rise to much dissatisfaction, 
and it was now provided that where by 
the original instrument of foundation 
the holder of any particular office is a 
member of the Governing Body nothing 
in the section referred to shall prevent 
the holder of such office for the time 
being from being retained as a member. 
Another provision related to schools ex- 
cepted from the provisions as to reli- 
gion; and it is enacted that where by 
the original foundation of any school it 
is required that the Governing Body and 
officers shall be members of some parti- 
cular denomination—such school shall 
be excepted from the provisions of the 
19th section of the Act. The Bill further 
amended the Act of 1869 in respect to 
approval of schemes by the Committee 
of Council, and in respect of appeals to 
the Queen in Council; and provided that 
if, at the expiration of the time for a 
Petition to Her Majesty in Council 
against any scheme no such Petition 
has been presented, Her Majesty may 
by Order in Council declare her appro- 
bation of such scheme without the same 
being laid before Parliament. Lastly, 
it was provided that a graduate of any 
University of the United Kingdom, if 
otherwise fit, shall be held qualified, 
where the statutes of any school require 
the head master to be a graduate of 
Oxford or Cambridge. The subject had 
been already considered by several Com- 
mittees, and had been introduced into 
the other House on the Report of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, and 
having been well considered by the other 
House; he trusted their Lordships would 
be willing to pass it. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that it was impossible that their Lord- 
ships could give sufficient consideration 
to this Bill at this period of the Session, 
when the Appropriation Bill had been 
brought in, and the Prorogation would 
probably take place three or four days 
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hence. This amended Bill had‘ been 
looked forward to by many oppressed 
interests for two years past. It was 
hoped that it would either entirely ter- 
minate the power of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, or else that 
Parliament would so restrict and modify 
those powers that the oppressive conse- 
quences which had previously occurred 
would never be brought into operation 
again. Certainly it was impossible for 
their Lordships now seriously to amend 
the Bill. Without entering into a dis- 
cussion as to the true construction of the 
pledges given by the noble Marquess 
and by Mr. Forster in 1869, it was unques- 
tionable that when the Endowed Schools 
Act was passed a general impression 
prevailed in both Houses of Parliament 
that it was a measure for enabling the 
Commissioners to deal compulsorily with 
endowed schools which were really and 
undoubtedly abused; but the result had 
shown that it enabled them to deal 
with all endowed schools whatever, with- 
out any restriction arising from the 
mode in which the trusts had been dis- 
charged. This result was attributable 
to the circumstance that the gentlemen 
who were selected to discharge the 
duties of Commissioners, though men of 
great purity of motive and of great 
business capacity, were of all people in 
the world the least fitted to administer 
a highly and widely discretionary Act, 
in which it was necessary to carry with 
them the opinions, feelings, prejudices, 
and traditions of a large number of 
people all over the country. The feel- 
ings of the Commissioners were hostile 
to the very idea of endowment, and they 
treated the notion of what was called 
the sacredness of trusts with something 
very like contempt. Knowing the opi- 
nions of those gentlemen, Parliament 
ought not to have sanctioned a Bill 
which contained their names. He re- 
gretted to say that further reflection 
and further appointments had not altered 
this peculiar feature of the Commission. 
Mr. Hobhouse, before leaving England, 
described the endowments of past ages 
as ‘‘no man’s land,” which anybody 
could claim. The noble Lord (Lord 
Lyttelton) expected posterity to think 
it a strange superstition that the direc- 
tions of dying men should be adhered 
to for all time, unless they were palpably 
absurd or impossible, and that there 
should then be the minimum of varia- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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tion; while Mr. Roby deemed’ it’ the 
duty of the State to apply endowménts 
to some other use, if under the circum- 
stances it was more beneficial. Whether 
those views were correct or not Was a 

uestion upon which he would’ not ask 
their Lordships to enter, but undoubtedly 
they were deeply opposed to the feelings 
of the local bodies who had the manage- 
ment and enjoyment of the endowments. 
Be those local bodies right or wrong, 
they held that a Founder’s will, though 
made many years ago, ought to be a 
guide in disposing of the endowment, 
and that the State had no right to do 
what it willed with it. The consequence 
of this diversity of opinion between the 
butcher and the lamb as to the right of 
the butcher to usé his weapon as he 
pleased was a great deal of turmoil and 
dissatisfaction. The noble Lord at the 
Table (Lord Lyttelton) and hisColleagues 
did not set to work in a spirit showing 
the greatest possible amount of concilia- 
tion, or with a desire to carry with them 
the largest possible amount of consent. 
They seemed rather to have proceeded 
in a despotic spirit, very much in the 
same way as the Emperor Nicholas was 
said to have made his railways—by 
taking a ruler and drawing, regardless 
of every other consideration, the shortest 
line from one point to another. The 
result was that a large amount of dis- 
content had been called into existence. 
What he wished their Lordships to . 
understand was that it was not the Act 
but the mode in which the Act was 
administered which had caused all the 
difficulties. No doubt power was given 
to the Commissioners to do what they 
pleased with the Governing Bodies, but 
they were not forced to treat those 
Bodies as they did. It was true the 
Governing Bodies had no vesied rights ; 
but they were persons of influence in 
their respective neighbourhoods, great 
sympathy was excited in their favour, 
and a .great amount of antagonism 
aroused against the action of the Com- 
missioners. Then, again, how had the 
Commissioners acted with regard to en- 
dowments for elementary education? To 
use the noble Lord’s phrase, the middle 
classes came in for “the lion’s share ;” 
and the elementary schools were thrust 
out of the enjoyment of those endow- 
ments which had been left'to them, One 
of two things was the necessary conse- 
quence, If the Elementary Education 
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Act. of 1870: became failure, it. fol- 
lowed that the poor were ousted out of 
that of which they ought never to have 
been deprived; and if the Act proved a 
success it followed that the ratepayers 
were saddled with expenses from which, 
by virtue of those endowments, they had 
a right to escape. But the greatest 
amount of opposition had been roused 
upon the religious question, and. the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Ripon) 
was certainly right in saying that the 
peculiar interpretation of the 17th clause 
given by the Law Officers of the Crown, 
and subsequently by the Privy Council, 
had given rise to a great deal of dis- 
content. When Parliament inserted 
that clause, it never dreamt that they 
were going to exclude rectors and vicars, 
deans and Bishops from the Governing 
Body, simply because they were rectors 
and vicars, deans and Bishops. He 
never heard any such suggestion made 
during the passage of the Bill through 
either House of Parliament, and his 
belief was that such an idea never 
entered into the minds even of those 
who represented the Dissenters. In 


foundation after foundation it was pro- 
vided that spiritual 


ersons, Bishops 
and Archbishops, should have the power 
of approving or disapproving the sta- 
tutes made by the Governing Body of 
the school. That was a clear dedication 
to the Church of England, because there 
was no doubt in what, direction those 
who possessed that power would exercise 
it. But in sweeping away the power of 
the Ordinary the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners acted entirely at their own 
discretion, for they did what they were 
not required by the Act to do. The 
19th clause said nothing about the reli- 
gious instruction to be given in the 
majority of the schools, The 17th clause 
had forbidden any test for the Governing 
Body, and the 16th had insisted upon 
a stringent conscience clause. The 
19th clause said that where there was 
any express indication of the intention 
of the Founders that certain religious 
doctrines should be taught in the 
schools, these schools should remain deno- 
minational. But it did not say that there 
was to be no Church of England educa- 
tion in other schools. He did not in 
the least blame the Commissioners for 
bas to impose a test on the Govern- 
ing Body of the latter schools ;, but what 
he did complain of was that there was 
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no ; provision, whatever made by them 
for religious instruction according to the 
doctrines of the Church of England in 
schools in which that instruction may 
have been given for 100, 200, or 300 
years. When Parliament abolished 
tests in the Universities it nevertheless 
enacted that religious instruction accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Church of 
England should be provided for Church 
of land students. But all that the 
Commissioners had said was that reli- 

ious instruction should be given ; whe- 

er it was to be Church of England, 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, or Budd- 
hist, they did not say, There were many 
ways of deciding what religious instruc- 
tion should be given, but the very worst 
way was to leave it to be fought out by 
the ratepayers. If the ratepayers were 
to decide what doctrines were to be 

reached in the parish church it would 
e productive of nothing but confusion 
and dissension; and the result would be 
pretty much the same if the ratepayers 
were called upon to say what religious 
instruction should be given in the 
schools. He would like for a moment to 
refer to the special exemption which had 
been made in favour of the Moravians 
and Quakers. The Endowed Schools 
Commissioners had spared the Quaker 
and Moravian foundations, but had 
swept away the power of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops. The question to 
be decided was as to the course to be 
taken in regard to the present Bill. He 
could not regard it as satisfactory, be- 
cause in many points it took the Church 
of England at an unfair disadvantage. 
Disestablishment might or might not be 
wrong, but it could not be fair or just 
to attempt a bit of disestablishment by 
means of a Bill like the present. The 
course which the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners had taken would please 
neither of the parties who could be 
affected by the provisions of the Bill— 
the contrivance was, perhaps, the worst 
that could have been adopted; but it 
was impossible to do properly within 
three days of the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment that which would require for its 
accomplishment long and anxious con- 
sideration in both Houses of Parliament. 
The nly course which, under the cir- 
cumstances, he saw to be open, and one 
which he believed would not be resisted, 
would be to provide that the operation 
of the Bill should be limited to one year 
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from the date of its passing. The adop- 
tion of such a course would give security 
that there should be a discussion of all 
the important points involved in the 
course of the coming Session. He could 
not admit that the points to which he 
had adverted would be settled by the 
adoption of the course he suggested even 
for the limited period which would in- 
tervene between this and June of next 
year, and he therefore suggested further 
that the Amendments which were intro- 
duced in the other House of Parliament 
by Mr. Hardy and others who thought 
with him should be regarded as sub 
judice as far as their Lordships were 
concerned—as matters on which Parlia- 
ment had not really decided. Some of 
these Amendments ignored in important 
respects the expressed intentions of the 
Founders; and if he proposed the re- 
jection of future schemes of the Com- 
missioners drawn on the principle of 
these Amendments their Lordships must 
not think him troublesome or importu- 
nate. Ifthe Session could be prolonged 
for six weeks it would be possible to 
deal with the questions involved, but as 
that was out of the question, he hoped 
the course he suggested would be 
adopted. It had seriously weighed upon 
his mind and upon the mind of the noble 
Duke who’was absent (the Duke of 
Richmond) whether they ought or ought 
not to move the rejection of the Bill 
upon the second reading. There were 
strong reasons in favour of that course, 
but against it there was the extreme in- 
conyenience of breaking up a piece of ad- 
ministrative machinery which would oc- 
cupy some time in the repairing ; and, 
he might add, there was the fact that 
the Dissenters in the House of Commons 
were exceedingly anxious for that con- 
summation. On the whole, therefore, 
he thought it would be best to amend 
the Bill, instead of rejecting it. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he must 
assume that the course suggested by 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) would be adopted. The pre- 
carious position of the Commission 
would be inconvenient to some, and he 
hoped that if the need arose their in- 
terests would be duly remembered. He 
did not speak for himself when saying 
this, for he had found the Commission 
by no means a Garden of Eden, and the 
possibility of being again his own 
master was to him no matter of lamenta- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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tion. But for the Commission, as such, 
he thought the limitation very undesir- 
able, because it would curb its freedom 
of action and prevent it from dealing 
with any except unimportant or unop- 
posed schemes. Yet he could not but 
admit that there was some Parliamen 

ground for the limitation proposed. It 
might be not unfairly said that they had 
reached the dregs of a Parliament which 
had continued for a long time—he would 
not say the dregs of the present Govern- 
ment, although since a remarkable event 
in the early part of the Session the Go- 
vernment, as had been observed in some 
newspaper, had been like a man who 
had suffered a paralytic stroke ; it might 
continue to live, but its movements, till 
a new Parliament, would be feeble and 
restricted. There had been, indeed, no 
delay in the consideration of the Bill. 
The Committee upon it was appointed at 
the very commencement of the Session, 
and no delay had occurred in its pro- 
ceedings. But in the actual circum- 
stances he did not complain, only he 
hoped it might be found possible to have 
no more of these short and inconvenient 
prolongations. At present there was an 
obvious and further reason why the 
noble Marquess had taken the course 
he had adopted. The noble Marquess 
and his Friends expected to come into 
power soon, and it was not unreasonable 
that they should say—‘‘ We shall not 
allow our political opponents to deal for 
the next three or four years with these 
important subjects which have so long 
been discussed, and many of which still 
remain undecided. We shall limit the 
operation of the Commission to one year, 
and then perhaps we may have our 
turn, and be able to give effect to some 
of our own opinions.”’ In a party sense 
this was not unreasonable, He had no 
intention of extolling the merits of the 
Commission, but he hoped that before 
the question was finally settled, noble 
Lords would take the trouble carefully 
to read the evidence which had been 
given by the Commissioners before the 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
That evidence treated fully all the points 
that had been raised by the noble Mar- 
quess, and many more. What he ven- 
tured earnestly to impress on their 
Lordships was that when the time ar- 
rived for Parliament again to deal fully 
with the question asit had done in 1869, 
it should say what it meant and mean 
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what it said, He hoped that Parlia- 
ment would not intrust the Commission- 
ers with the largest possible powers, 
and then turn round and call them to 
account for having acted upon them 
merely because of some vague reports 
of the opinions of individual Commis- 
sioners—some of them expressed before 
the Act was passed, or speeches of cer- 
tain Ministers. The Commissioners were 
bound by the terms of the Preamble of 
the Act, by its general scope, spirit, and 
intention, and not by their own private 
opinions; and mainly by the 9th and 
10th clauses as interpreted by the Pre- 
amble. He admitted, as had been done 
in their Report, that the country was 
not yet prepared for the Act being 
carried out with that stringency which 
the Act itself directed. Under the limi- 
tation now proposed they would prope 
have to proceed with “bated breath;”’ 
and indeed pending the more leisurely 
consideration of the whole subject, and 
having regard to local feelings and the 
sentiments of the people, he expected 
they would concede some points on which 
they had hitherto insisted. There were 
two points, and two only, which he con- 
sidered to be vital, and unless they 
were maintained he would have nothing 
to do with the further administration of 
the Act. One was that special rewards 
and gratuitous or cheap education should 
be given solely for merit, properly un- 
derstood. _He differed from the noble 


Marquess, who had said that the giving 
of prizes for merit was part of the jargon 
of the day, and could mean nothing 


but competitive examination. Prizes 
might be given as the reward of in- 
dustry and exertion, and not necessarily 
of superior talent. The other was that 
Parliament should not in the slightest 
degree fetter the Commissioners in deal- 
ing with Governing Bodies, especially 
in regard to the infusion of the popular 
element, which had in their judgment 
much to do with securing the pro- 
sperity of schools and the continu- 
ance of their usefulness. As to the 
question of religion, his own opinion 
was that it was better to leave that 
matter, except with regard to a few 
schools, to be decided by the Governors 
of the schools. If Parliament should 
choose to lay down anything intelligible 
and specific, for the purpose of defining 
what schools were Church schools, for 
the guidance of the Commissioners, he 
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believed they would have no objection 
to act on it, but without some such 
further definition he did not know what 
a Church school was. With regard to 
elementary education, it was so difficult 
for them to deal with that matter that 
if Parliament should think fit to take all 
elementary schools out of the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners, to himself it would 
give much satisfaction. He had been 
incorrectly supposed to object to endow- 
ments ieee: for he held that en- 
dowments might be made of the greatest 
value, and he had no wish to discourage 
them. On the contrary, in the evidence 
he gave before the Committee of the 
House of Commons he said he did not 
believe that a power given to proper 
tribunals to deal within certain limits 
and after a certain time with endow- 
ments would discourage them. 


a 
Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 254). 
(The Earl Cowper.) 
Order of the Day for the Second read- 
ing, read. 


Eart COWPER, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time said, 
that it did not deal with the points that 
were now under the consideration of the 
Commission which was sitting to inquire 
into the subject. This measure was 
little more than an expansion of the Act 
of 1871, and was intended to fill up the 
gaps in that statute. The Bill embraced 
a number of small details with which it 
would not be worth while to occupy the 
attention of the House at the present 
moment. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl Cowper.) 


Lorp CAIRNS hoped that by the time 
the Bill reached its next stage certain 
of the clauses would be considerably 
modified. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
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CONSPIRACY LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 266.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THE Kart or KIMBERLEY, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that the Bill, as originally 
framed, was introduced by Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and applied to conspiracies which 
were connected with combinations con- 
cerning trade. The Government, how- 
ever, did not deem it desirable to deal 
with the law of conspiracy on only a 
single point, and were of opinion that 
any Bill on the subject should be ex- 
tended to the law of conspiracy gene- 
rally. The occasion which gave rise to 
the consideration of the question was 
that of the strike of the gas stokers, It 
would be remembered that several of 
these persons were sentenced, for con- 
spiracy to commit an offence, to much 
severer punishment than were others 
who had actually committed the offence 
itself. Now, the general effect of the 
present Bill would be that it would re- 
move altogether from our law punish- 
ment for conspiracy to effect any object 
by a mere breach of contract, which would 
hereafter be left to be dealt with under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
the Masters and Servant Act; while in 
such grave cases as a charge of con- 
spiracy for the purpose of extortion, to 
defeat the course of justice, or to murder, 
the sentences which might be pronounced 
were left subject to the existing law. 
The first clause, therefore, provided that 
no person should be liable to any greater 
punishment for a conspiracy to be carried 
out by a breach of contract than he would 
be liable to for a breach of the contract 
itself; and no person would hereafter be 
liable to punishment for conspiracy by 
reason only of his being a member of a 
trade combination. The clause defined 
‘‘ trade combination ”’ as 

“a combination between masters or work- 
men or other persons for regulating or altering 
the relations between any persons being masters 
or workmen or the conduct of any master or 
workman in or in respect of his business or em- 
ployment or contract of employment or service.” 
He was aware that the Bill came up to 
their Lordships’ House rather late in 
the Session, relating as it did to a ques- 
tion of great importance; but it had 
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been carefully examined by the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown, and they had en- 
deavoured to make it as complete as 
possible. He hoped, therefore, their 
Lordships would pass it, for it was not 
desirable that a penalty should continue 
to hang over the working classes of this 
country which Parliament, he believed, 
never intended should be imposed for the 
particular offence with which the Bill 
dealt. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Kimberley.) 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he had not the 
slightest objection to have the question 
fully considered how far it was desirable 
to treat the offence to which the Bill re- 
lated as a criminal act. The matter was 
one which was, in his opinion, well 
worthy the attention of Parliament, and 
the law on the subject might stand in 
need of revision, more especially when a 
breach of contract of the Kind under dis- 
cussion was carried out by what was 
termed a conspiracy, but which would 
more properly be called a combination. 
He must add, however, that the Bill 
filled him with considerable appre- 
hension. It proposed a great change in 
the criminal law; it had not been intro- 
duced as a Goyernment Bill, but was 
proposed in the other House by a private 
Member, and it came before their Lord- 
ships at a very late period of the Session. 
It was desirable to have the opinions and 
the advice of the learned Judges on the 
matter before such an alteration of the 
law was made; but, in the present case, 
that assistance could not well. be ob- 
tained, as the Judges were on their cir- 
cuits. It appeared to him to be a very 
serious and somewhat dangerous thing 
at that period of the Session, for the pur- 
pose of effecting the object sought by 
that Bill, to alter the whole law in re- 
gard to conspiracy. He would now make 
no objection to the second reading of the 
measure, it being understood, however, 
that he would to-morrow, at its next 
stage, call their Lordships’ attention to 
the points to which he had briefly re- 
ferred, and ask their earnest considera- 
tion as to what course ought to be taken 
under the circumstances. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow 
half past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 81st July, 1873. 


MINUTES. ] — Punic Bus — Ordered—First 
Reading—Law of Evidence * [274]. 

Second Reading—Duke of Edinburgh’s Annuity 
272); Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) ; 

ilitia Pay Acts Amendment * prs). 

Committee—Four Courts,,Marshalsea, (Dublin) * 
[265 ]—n.p. 

Third Reading—Telegraphs * 2821, and passed. 

Withdrawn—Betting Houses (Scotland) * [185] ; 
Stipendiary Magistrates (Scotland) * [129]. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: ACT— 
SCHOOL BOARD, HOLME ST. CUTH- 
BERT’S.—QUESTION. 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, Whether his attention has 
been directed to a statement made by 
Mr. Parez, inspector of schools, in the 
Education Report, page 113— 

“ At Holme St. Cuthbert’s the state of things 
seems hopeless ; one member of the five having 
died, the four remaining members of the School 
Board are pitted two against two. The site 
once agreed to is now rejected by one party, 
consequently nothing can be done. The mal- 
content party have kept aloof, and not attended 
the meetings, so that a quorum cannot be 
made ;”’ 
and, whether the state of affairs so de- 
scribed still continues; and, if so, what 
steps have been taken, or are to be taken, 
in order to awaken the School Board of 
Holme St. Cuthbert’s to a more active 
sense of their educational duties ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the. dead-lock described by Mr. 
Parez had been removed since the Re- 
port was written; several members of 
the board had resigned, and orders had 
been issued by the Education Depart- 
ment for new elections, which he hoped 
would result in the school board work 
re discharged more satisfactorily in 
the future. 


CRIMINAL LAW—FORGED TELEGRAMS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEEK asked Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral, Whether his attention has’ been 
called to the subject of forged telegrams ; 
and, whether, during the Recess, he will 
consider the propriety of making the 
Law on the subject more stringent? 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, his attention had been called 
to the subject, which was well worthy of 
attention. He had been in consultation 
with his right hon. Friend the Post- 
master General on the matter. If there 
was an opportunity in the course of next 
Session he would endeavour to deal with 
the subject; but it was not an easy one 
to take up. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WATNEY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether the appoint- 
ment in the Marine Artillery of ‘ Lieu- 
tenant and Acting Adjutant for duties 
as Military Instructor,” has been sub- 
stituted for that of ‘‘ Second Captain and 
Adjutant,” thereby reducing the num- 
ber of Captains by one; and, if so, by 
what authority ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Sir, in a scheme for 
the re-distribution of the Royal Marines, 
which is now awaiting an Order in 
Council to give it effect, it is proposed to 
substitute a Military Instructor for one 
of the captains and adjutants, Royal 
Marine Artillery. This officer is to be 
a captain or lieutenant, to have passed 
the Staff College, and to be employed in 
instructing the officers in military law, 
field fortification, field sketching and re- 
connaissance, and military history and 
administration. This is considered a 
most desirable change, as the Staff cap- 
tain and one adjutant are found suffi- 
cient for the military and office duties of 
the Royal Marine Artillery, and an in- 
structor for officers is urgently required. 
By Board letter of the 7th of March, 
1873, their Lordships appointed one of 
the captains and adjutants (Captain 
Suther) to be Instructor of Fortification 
at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
Pending, therefore, the bringing out of 
the Order in Council, it was considered 
advisable to appoint a Staff College 
officer (Lieutenant Needham) as Acting 
Adjutant for duties as Military Instruc- 
tor. As this officer happens to be a 
subaltern, and no captain is eligible for 
the appointment, it reduces the number 
of captains by one; but the change is a 
most desirable one. The vacancy will 
be regained on this officer’s promotion. 
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ARMY—THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN 
IRELAND.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If the Correspondence 
as to the Accounts of the Commander 
in Chief of the Forces in Ireland is yet 
complete; if the ‘ portions” of them 
that ‘‘ objections have been raised to” 
by the Accountant General had been ob- 
jected to by that officer previous to the 
10th June, when the Question was first 
put on the paper; and, if he will state 
the nature of the “objections” that 
have been raised, and if they involve 
any censure to any one, or any repay- 
ment of money by the Commander 
in Chief in Ireland; and, if so, how 
much ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the Corre- 
spondence has resulted in the objections 
raised by the Accountant General being 
sustained by me. The nature of them 
was that the periods during which the 
General was absent from Ireland in ex- 
cess of the period for which pay during 
leave is allowed by the Royal Warrant 
had not been entered in the pay-lists 
as absent on leave or otherwise, the 
principal ground assigned being that 
such absence, which was in a consider- 
able degree absence while attending 
Parliament, was understood by the Ge- 
neral as not being required to be so 
entered, and as being permitted to carry 
Staff pay and allowances. The inquiry 
made in pursuance of the hon. Member’s 
Question brought these circumstances to 
the knowledge of the Accountant Gene- 


ral, and led to the objections which L. 


have sustained. The amount retrenched 
is £753 lls. The Accountant General, 
however, informs me that if the hon. 
Member’s Question had not been put 
objections would have appeared on the 
face of the accounts now under exami- 
nation, which would have led to the in- 
quiry. The Correspondence and the 
pay-list will be laid on the Table with- 
out delay if my hon. Friend will move 
for them. I am glad of the opportunity 
of saying that the General observes upon 
the form of the pay-list as being defi- 
cient, of which those who see it will 


judge. 

Mr. OTWAY asked, if he was to 
understand that the General command- 
ing-in-chief had certified that he was in 
Ireland when in reality he was absent ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, he had 
already stated the particulars. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked, if the sum 
of £753 11s. had been re-paid ? 

Cotonet NORTH said, surely attend- 
ance in Parliament was a performance 
of duty, and did not involve stoppage 
of pay. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the regimen- 
tal pay was not stopped, but Staff pay 
and Staff allowances were stopped. He 
was willing to lay the pay sheets and 
the Correspondence on the Table. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE WEAVERHAM 
COCK-FIGHTING CASE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is true that in the 
Weaverham cock-fighting case the magis- 
trates have inflicted the modified penalty 
of £5 on the persons implicated, they 
being gentlemen of influence and posi- 
tion, and the fine therefore a nominal 
punishment; and he would take this 
opportunity of asking, whether it is true 
that a boy has recently been imprisoned 
for two months for ill-treating a cat ? 

Mr. BRUCE: I think, Sir, my hon. 
Friend’s manner of putting Questions is 
very unfair to the Minister questioned 
and to the magistrates generally when 
he attempts to cover all magistrates with 
such blame as may arise from the mis- 
conduct or an error of judgment on the 
part of one. [‘‘No, no!”’] Some days 
ago my hon. Friend put to me, with re- 
ference to this case, on the authority of 
an unverified statement in a Manchester 
newspaper, a Question .imputing gross 
partiality to the Weaverham Bench of 
Magistrates. I was then able to show 
that the imputation was undeserved, and, 
indeed, utterly unfounded. My hon. 
Friend now returns to the charge with 
the same imputation in another form. 
He asks me whether the magistrates 
have not inflicted a modified penalty of 
£5 on the persons implicated, they bein; 
gentlemen of influence and position, an 
the fine therefore a nominal punish- 
ment? Now, Sir, in the first place, the 
fine is not a modified, but is amaximum, 
penalty under the Act. In the next place, 
although there were persons in the posi- 
tion of gentlemen among the defendants, 
there were also persons of a much hum- 
bler rank in life, and only one gentle- 
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man was connected with the county 
(Cheshire) in which the offence was com- 
mitted. My hon. Friend’s complaint 
against the magistrates appears to be that 
they did not use the power giyen them 
by the 18th section of the Act to commit 
the offenders to prison without giving 
them the option of paying afine. Iam 
not prepared to find fault with the 
conduct of the magistrates in this re- 
= It. would have been difficult for 

e magistrates where all parties were 
equally guilty, and where the only dif- 
ference lay in their rank and wealth, to 
distinguish between them, and imprison 
some of them while they only fined 
others. It:+would have been impos- 
sible to draw the line. It should also 
be remembered that no long time has 
elapsed since these so-called sports, now 
justly deemed barbarous and disgrace- 
ful, were popular amusements, held to 
be innocent, if not manly.’ I am glad 
that the Law has given its sanction to 
the higher public morality and imposed 


ye Bea for such practices as these ; 
ut we must not forget that the chief 
object of punishment is to deter, and 
that to men of ‘influence and position” 
the heaviest part of the punishment is 


the shame which follows exposure and 
the conviction for having broken the 
Law. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS MEETING 
—LEIGHTON BUZZARD — ALLEGED 
DISTURBANCES. 


Mr. BRUCE: I may, Sir, perhaps, 
be permitted to refer to a Question put 
to me on Wednesday, the 23rd instant 
by my noble Friend the Member for 
.Calne (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) with 
reference to the disturbance of a public 
meeting at Leighton Buzzard. My noble 
Friend placed his Question on the Paper 
on Tuesday. The House sat to a very 
late hour, and I only saw the Question 
a few minutes before entering the House 
on Wednesday, at 12 o’clock. I then 
stated that I had received no informa- 
tion on the subject. On Monday last, 
in answer to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Bedfordshire (Colonel Gilpin), 
the noble Lord stated that I was mis- 
taken, for that I had received and an- 
swered a communication on the subject, 
and that he held my letter in his hand. 
I have inquired into the matter, and find 
that, while it was quite true that no 


{Jury 31, 1873} 
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memorial or communication specially re- 
ferring to the Leighton Buzzard dis- 
turbance was received at the Home Office, 
a letter was received from Mr. Joseph 
Arch complaining of the conduct of the 
police at two public meetings at which 
he had not himself been present, one of 
which meetings was at Leighton Buzzard. 
Mr. Arch’s question was— 

“ Whether the police are justified in pander- 
ing to local farmers and others who, for a pint 
of beer, are made their dupes in order to put 
down free speech ?”’ 

He was answered by the Under Secre- 
tary, in my name, that— 

“the Secretary of State has no control over 

county and borough police, and that any com- 
plaints respecting their conduct should, there- 
fore, be addressed to the local authority.” 
I made my answer in the firm conviction 
that no memorial emanating from per- 
sons actually aggrieved and stating facts 
within their knowledge would have been 
answered without being first submitted 
to me, and I am justified in that belief 
by the actual facts. 


PARLIAMENT—THE NEW PALACE OF 
WESTMINSTER—THE FRESCOES. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BOWRING asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, If it is true that 
symptoms of decay have recently mani- 
fested themselves in additional Frescoes 
in the Houses of Parliament, especially 
in those by Mr. Maclise and Mr. Herbert ; 
and, if so, whether he proposes to take 
immediate steps with a view to arrest- 
ing, if possible, the further progress of 
such decay ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, it was 
undoubtedly true that for some time past 
the surface of these pictures had pre- 
sented an appearance which greatly de- 
tracted from their effect; but what the 
exact cause of that appearance really 
was had not hitherto been clearly ascer- 
tained. There was a great difference of 
opinion on the subject. It was doubtful 
whether the appearance of one of the 
pictures arose from the natural decay of 
the picture itself, or from the efflorescence ~ 
on the surface of some substance capable 
of being removed without injury to the 
picture. He had watched the picture 
with great interest, and had consulted 
several persons with regard to it. Re- 
cently he had the advantage of consult- 
ing Mr. Richmond,'R.A., who had arrived 
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at the conclusion that the appearance of 
the picture was owing to an efflorescence 
which might be removed from the sur- 
face, after which it would be nearly as 
good as ever. The subject, however, 
was one which required careful conside- 
ration. Dr. Perey, the eminent chemist 
attached to that House, was endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the nature of the sub- 
stance on the pictures. He was also 
now making arrangements to secure the 
services of an eminent picture-cleaner, 
who had been recommended by ‘Mr. 
Richmond as being best’ qualified for 
the purpose, and it was hoped that the 
result would be satisfactory. 

Mr. BOWRING asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman’s remarks applied 
to Mr. Maclise’s picture of ‘The Death 
of Nelson?” ¢ 

Mr. AYRTON was understood ‘to 
reply in the affirmative. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—BRAND- 
ING FEES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MACFIE asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If he intends, or will con- 
sider whether he ought, to reduce the 
fee charged by the Fishery Board in 


Scotland for branding of herring barrels 
from the present rate of fourpence per 
barrel, at which, according to the Brands 
recent Report, it yields much more than 
pays expenses, to such lower rate as, 
while leaving no demand to be made on 
the Exchequer to cover a deficiency, will 
be less oppressive to persons engaged in 
the fishery business ? 

Mr. BAXTER: It is not, Sir, in- 
tended at present toreduce the fee charged 
by the Fishery Board in Scotland for 
branding herring barrels, but I have 
no doubt the whole system of branding 
will eventually be abolished, as it is no 
part of the business of Government ‘to 
affix an official stamp to any article of 
merchandize. 


IRELAND—THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
QUESTION. 


Str FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether, in any scheme to be considered 
by the Government for the contribution 
by Irish counties of a share in the cost 
of the Irish Constabulary, such’ charge 
will be proportioned to the relative 
number of Constabulary required ‘and 


Mr. Ayrton 
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allotted to each county, and to the cost 
thereof ? 

Mr. BRUCE: I am requested, Sir, 
by my noble Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to give the following reply 
to the Question: —It is impossible at 
present to give the details of the scheme 
which will be proposed by the Government 
next Session; but the object will be to 
give to each county a substantial inte- 
rest in the reduction of the number and 
cost of the constabulary force main- 
tained in it. The difficulty lies in devising 
any plan which will secure this object 
without imposing on some counties an 
amount of taxation which might prove 
excessive. 


IRELAND—LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
QUESTION. 


Sm FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether he can give any assurance that 
he will, early next Session, promote a 
measure to give additional facilities for 
the erection of Labourers’ Cottages in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. BRUCE (for the Marquess of 
Hartineton) said: I can only promise 
that the Reports from the Inspectors of 
the Local Government Board which have 
been laid on the Table this year shall be 
carefully considered during the Recess 
with the view of an early introduction 
of a measure if we can see our way to 
making any satisfactory proposal. 


PATENT RIGHTS — INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, VIENNA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MAOFIE asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If Mr. Webster, Q.C., 
has been authorised to act or speak on: 
behalf of the Vienna Exhibition Com- 
mission in the approaching Conference 
on Patents for inventions at Vienna ; 
and, whether, if this eminent gentle- 
man’s opinions in favour of the policy 
of Patent Laws is not the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government their want 
of assent thereto will be made known to 
the Conference ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, Mr. Webster, 
Q.C.,; has ‘been authorized by the Com- 
missioners to attend the - Conference 
simply for the purpose of making a 
Report. It is distinctly laid down that 
he is not to consider himself as in any 
respect representing Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 
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POST OFFICE—REGISTRATION OF 
LETTERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MACFIE asked the Postmaster 
General, If he will consider whether itis 
not expedient to encourage the register- 
ing of letters that contain stamps, 
notes, and jewellery by reducing the fee 
for registration to twopence ? 

Mr. MONSELL: It is very doubtful, 
Sir, whether a fee of 2d. for the regis- 
tration of each letter would cover the 
expenses. Therefore, I can hold out to 
my hon. Friend no hope of the reduction 
of the fee, 


METROPOLIS—KNIGHTSBRIDGE BAR- 
RACKS, MILLBANK, AND HYDE PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Str THOMAS BATESON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
site at Millbank has been at any time 
reported on by a Board of Military 
Medical Officers, with a view to the loca- 
tion there of one of the Household 
Cavalry Regiments ; and, if so, whether 
their report was favourable or otherwise; 
whether many tons of ammunition are 
not frequently stored in the magazine 
in Hyde Park, with only a non-commis- 
sioned officer’s guard in charge; and, 
whether on these grounds the late Duke 
of Wellington was not opposed to the 
removal of Knightsbridge Barracks ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I have al- 
ways understood that the Duke of Wel- 
lington was favourable to the continu- 
ance of Knightsbridge Barracks on their 
present site. If they shall at any time 
be removed, it will not be on military 
grounds, but for other and very different 
reasons. The fitness of the site at 
Millbank on sanitary grounds was much 
canvassed some years ago before the 
Embaukment on the opposite side of the 
river was. made. If at any time Par- 
liament shall be asked to sanction the 
erection of a barrack on that site, full 
information of the state of the question 
as regards the sanitary considerations 
will no doubt be laid before it. In the 
meantime, I'am informed by the Direc- 
tor of Convict Prisons that it is now a 
remarkably healthy place. . Ammunition 
for the Guards and Volunteers is kept 
in the. magazine under a sergeant’s 
guard. The hon. Member is welcome 
to'the Return on the subject of which 
he has given Notice. 


{Juny 31) 1873} 
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Sm THOMAS BATESON said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had not answered 
his Question in reference to the Board of 
Military Medical Officers. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I will not enter 
into the details of this subject, because 
it has been much canvassed; and, in 
order that the House may be able to 
form a correct judgment respecting it, 
all the Papers ought to be on the Table. 
There was a Committee of Officers a 
long time ago, of which, I think, Sir 
HopeGrant was the President, and which 
condemned the site at Millbank on sani- 
tary grounds. The matter was afterwards 
referred to the Army Sanitary Com- 
mittee, and their Report was of a diffe- 
rent character, being favourable to the 
site on the whole, provided certain 
objectionable buildings were removed 
on the opposite side of the river. The 
Embankment on the opposite side of the 
river has been made in the interval, and 
therefore the House will not be able to 
form a judgment without being in 
possession of the whole of the Papers. 
When a proposal is made on the subject, 
no doubt those Papers will be laid before 
the House. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—WEST INDIES 
CLERGY ACT—THE BISHOP OF 
KINGSTON.—QUESTION. 


Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY asked, 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether Bishop Courtenay of 
Kingston is not at least equitably en- 
titled to £1,600 a-year from the Con- 
solidated Fund, under the first section 
of the Act of 1868, for relieving the 
Consolidated Fund of salaries of West 
India Bishops and Clergy, which pro- 
vides against any diminution of the 
salary of any Bishop which he may have 
been receiving at the passing of that 
Act; whether the Right Reverend Re- 

inald Courtenay was not appointed 

oadjutor Bishop of Kingston on the 
retirement of Bishop Spencer of Jamaica 
in 1856, by Letters Patent expressly pro- 
viding that he should hold that office till a 
successor was appointed, and act for all 
purposes as Bishop of Jamaica; whe- 
ther the £3,000 assigned out of the 
Consolidated Fund for that bishopric 
was not thus divided—£1,400 as retiring 
en to Bishop Spencer, £1,600 to 

ishop Courtenay; but an excuse for 
discontinuing the latter payment on the 
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death of Bishop Spencer in 1872, ‘has 
been found in the mere arrangement 
that the whole sum was made payable 
to the latter bishop on the understand- 
ing that he should pay over to the 
former his share ; whether the subse- 
quent disestablishment of the Jamaica 
Church has not precluded the Crown 
from the recommended appointment of 
Bishop Courtenay as Bishop Spencer's 
successor ; and what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government will take to protect Bishop 
Courtenay in his equitable claim, or to 
aid him in securing the position he has 
had so assured an expectation to hold in 
the new voluntary Church of Jamaica ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
It is difficult, Sir, to give a full answer 
to the five Questions of my right hon. 
Friend without making a longer state- 
ment than I should feel justified in 
doing. I will, however, state generally 
that his first Question turns upon the 
construction of an Act of Parliament, 


under which we do not consider that | 4)) 
Bishop Courtenay has an equitable 
claim for £1,600 a-year from the Con- 
solidated Fund. The arrangement by 
which Bishop Courtenay re¢eived, a 
portion of Bishop Spencer’s salary during 


the life-time of the latter must be held to 
have been a private arrangement be- 
tween the two Bisho s, which terminated 
on the death of Bishop Spencer. It is 
true that Bishop Courtenay was ap- 
pointed Coadjutor Bishop by Letters 
Patent, which provided that he should 
hold that office until a successor, to 
Bishop Spencer was appointed ; but this 
evidently referred to the interval which 
would in any case elapse between the 
death of Bishop Spencer and the ap- 
pointment of a successor, if one were 
appointed. Ido not know by whom or 
to whom Bishop Courtenay’s appoint- 
ment was ‘‘ recommended;’’ no expecta- 
tion was held out to him by authority ; 
but any such appointment, with a salary 
from the Consolidated Fund, was pre- 
vented, not by the Jamaica Church 
Disestablishment Act, but by the Act 
passed by my right hon. Friend in 1868, 
removing these charges from the Con- 
solidated Fund. I must remind the 
House that this matter has been already 
before the House of Commons, which 
decided against the Bishop’s claim; and 
having gone most carefully into the 
case, with every disposition to do justice, 
my noble Friend at the head of the 


Sir Charles Adderley 
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Colonial Department has come to the 
conclusion—in which I entirely concur 
—that there is no reason to reverse the 
decision of the House of Commons. As 
we consider that the Bishop has not 
established an ‘‘equitable claim,” we 
cannot, of course, advise Her Majesty’s 
Government to take steps to put him in 
a better position. 


HARBOURS, DOCKS, AND PIERS ACT, 
1847.—_QUESTION. 


Mr. STEVENSON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If he will 
direct his attention to the 74th section 
of ‘‘The Harbours, Docks, and Piers Act, 
1847,” as recently interpretéd by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, whereby a 
shipowner is declared liable for unavoid- 
able accident caused by his ship to a 
pier, even when it is admitted that no 
blame attaches to the shipowner or 
master; and, if he will consider the 
propriety of amending the Law so that 
shipowners in cases of inevitable acci- 
dent may enjoy the same pee tov 
from liability in such cases as is conferred 
by the section on shipowners employing 
a compulsory pilot, and the propriety in 
every case of a ship’s collision with a 
pier of ——- the liability of the ship- 
owner, as is done in the case of colli- 
sion with another vessel. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE,, 
in reply, said, that where the collision 
was absolutely unavoidable, it was a 
most difficult question to say which of 
the two innocent parties was to suffer. 
It might indeed be said that the ship 
might easily be in fault, while the pier 
could not be in fault. He would promise 
to direct his attention to the subject ; 
but he did not think it possible to deal 
with particular cases of this sort without 
raising other points in which harbour 
authorities were interested as against 
the shipowner. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) —SUB-POST- 
MASTERS.— QUESTION. 


Mr. PLUNKET (for the Marquess of 
Hamitton) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, Whether a memorial signed by 250 
Sub-Postmasters in Ireland, asking for 
an increase in the scale of their pay and 
allowances, has been received by him; 
whether he will have any objection to 
lay a Copy of same, and of the answer 
thereto, if any, upon the Table of the 
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House; and, whether it is the intention 
of the Postmaster General to refer the 
case of the Sub-Postmasters of Ireland 
to the Departmental Commission which 
is about to inquire as to other branches 
of the Irish Civil Service ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, he 
had received the memorial to which his 
hon. and learned Friend referred, and 
in answer to that Question he had to 
state that there would be no objection to 
lay the memorial before the House with 
his reply to it. In answer to the third 
Question, he had to state that it was not 
intended to refer the case of the sub- 
postmasters of Ireland to the Depart- 
mental Commission to which he referred, 
because the sub-postmasters were ap- 
pointed exactly in the same way as the 
sub-postmasters in England and Scot- 
land. There were no fewer than 11,000 
sub-postmasters in the United Kingdom, 
and as there was no difficulty in finding 
suitable persons who eagerly asked to 
be appointed, any increase of pay would 
involve a large additional expenditure, 
without any corresponding advantage to 
the public. 


EPPING FOREST—EXPENDITURE AND 
CHARGES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Why the Re- 
turn ‘‘of the public expenditure and 
charges incurred but not paid under the 
Epping Forest Acts of 1871-2,” ordered 
by the House on February 13th, has not 
been laid upon the Table? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, the 
reason why the Return had not been laid 
on the Table was, that the officer on 
whom the duty of preparing the Return 
devolved had somewhat neglected his 
duty—-that was to say, he fell sick; and 
though he recovered from his. sickness 
he did not recover that particular atten- 
be to this Return which was due from 

m. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT—HERRING’S TELEGRAPH 
PRINTING INSTRUMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether, in the 
trials about to be made of Mr. Herring’s 
telegraph printing instrument at the 
Central Station, he will direct that one 
or more eminent telegraphists shall be 
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present, to be named by the inventor, 
in addition to those representing the 
Department ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, Mr. Herring’s 
instrument has already been very fully 
tried and reported upon by two eminent 
telegraphists who are unconnected with 
the Department. At present no further 
trial appears to be required. If there 
should be a further trial, and Mr. Her- 
ring should wish any other telegraphists 
to witness it on his behalf, every facility 
will be afforded tothem. But it must 
be on the distinct understanding that 
they are employed by Mr. Herring, and 
not by the Department. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES— 
THE VOTE FOR DOVER HARBOUR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, seeing 
that the Vote for Dover Harbour had 
been carried by a majority of only 1, he 
would undertake that no proceedings 
should be taken upon the Vote until 
after next Session ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, he was not aware that it 
was the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to give any further opportunity to 
the House to exercise its judgment upon 
the matter. He would remind his hon. 
Friend that the Vote was a very small 
one, and that there was no serious oppo- 
sition or differénce of opinion between 
the House and the Government as to the 
merits of a completed harbour at Dover. 
The question was mainly one as to whe- 
ther they should make any beginning 
during the present Session. 


ARMY—71n LANCASHIRE MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Tue 0’ DONOGHUE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he has any ob- 
jection to place upon the Table of the 
House the whole of the Papers connected 
with the removal of Lieutenant Langford 
Rae from the 7th Lancashire Militia? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, the 
case was one in which the Commander- 
in-Chief had, with his approval, removed 
the officer in question. It would not 
be right to lay upon the Table the Re- 
ports of the commanding and inspecting 
officers. 
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PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, 
with respect to the Business of the House, 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government; that 
though there was no Supply down for to- 
morrow, the ordinary Motion for Ad- 
journment would be made to-morrow, 
with the laudable object of allowing hon. 
Members, who had Notices on the Paper 
an opportunity of bringing them for- 
ward. He now heard that there was to 
be no adjournment to be moved  to- 
morrow, but that the House would sit 
on Saturday. He wished to know, in 
that case, in what form he.could bring 
before the House to-morrow the Ques- 
tion which stood in his name ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, his hon. 
Friend was quite right in saying that as 
it would be necessary for the House to 
sit on Saturday, it would not be possible 
to afford that opportunity for the Motions 
of hon. Members which they had antici- 
pated by means of the Motion for the 
Adjournment. He was, however, going 
to propose that the House should meet 
to-morrow at 2, and re-assemble at 
9, as usual on Fridays; and the Govern- 
ment would not put down any Order of 
the Day that would interfere with the 
Notices of Motion to which reference had 
been made by his hon. Friend; so that 
the list would be kept as open for them, 
he trusted, as it would have been had 
there been the ordinary opportunity for 
moving the adjournment. If further 
Orders should be put down of a nature 
to interpose a serious obstacle to the 
bringing forward of his hon. Friend’s 
Motion, he thought it would be right 
to move that those Orders of the Day be 

ostponed until after the Notices of 
otion were taken. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, in 
that case he should bring forward his 
Motion to-morrow. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE expressed a hope 
that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of 1861, in reference to this sub- 
ject, would be observed, and that the 
Prime Minister would allow the Ad- 
journment of the House to be moved to- 
morrow, so that hon. Members might 
have the opportunity they desired of 
bringing forward their Motions, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had really 


no power to put down anything upon 
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the Paper on Supply, as Supply; was 
Riation ofthe Appros . 


closed on. the intro 
priation Act. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE. pre- 
sumed there would be no such thing as 
a ‘‘ Count-out”’ to-morrow night. 

Mr. ‘GLADSTONE. said, ‘the hon. 
Gentleman must exercise his influence 
among his Friends. 

In reply to Lord Excuo, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that to- 
morrow he hoped to be able to inform 
the House with regard to the new 
constitution of the South Kensington 
Museum. With reference to the busi- 
ness for Friday, this was how the matter 
stood. To-night the First Orders were 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s Annuity Bill 
and the Appropriation Bill. He did not 
anticipate that the first would tend to a 
prolonged debate; but on the Appro- 

riation Bill a Notice had been given 
7 the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr, 
Sclater-Booth) which would lead to some 
discussion. - It was possible, therefore, 
that these two would make such a con- 
siderable aggression on the time for the 
Indian Budget as to make it difficult to 
finish that subject to-night. It would 
be recollected that the Government pro- 
mised the hon. Member for Sheffield | 
(Mr. Mundella) Wednesday for the de 
bate on the Factory Acts Amendment | 
Bill; but, unfortunately, he only ob- 
tained about an hour and a half of that 
day. He therefore felt that his hon. | 
Friend had a first claim on the Govern- | 
ment; and if he were disposed to make | 
that claim—a point on which he had not 
had an opportunity of communicating 
with his hon. Friend—his Bill would be | 
put down for 2.0’clock. In the event of | 
his not making it, Friday would be avail. | 
able for the continuation of the debate 
on the Indian Budget, if it were not 
coneluded to-night. Should the hon. 
Member for Sheffield go on with his 
Bill, there would be some hours avail- 
able on Saturday. [4 laugh.| The hon. 
Gentleman who laughed was jocose; 
but he (Mr. Gladstone) could not make 
time. He wished it were in his power 
to do so. It would save an infinity of 
trouble, and some needless interruptions, 
which might well be dispensed with. 
On Monday the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir Charles Adderley) would have 
precedence. 

Lorp ELCHO said, it was unusual to 
make such a concession as the right hon, 
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Gentleman proposed to make to the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, and he wished to 
know whether it was a personal favour 
to one Member, or whether the Govern- 
ment meant to support the Bill of the 
hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment had formed no opinion as to the 
measure of the hon. Gentleman, nor was 
any personal favour intended, but only 
the fulfilment of a pledge which had 
not been fully redeemed by the partial 
debate of yesterday. 

Mr. BOUVERIE reminded the Go- 
vernment that on Friday, Orders of the 
Day had precedence over Notices of 
Motions, so that the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, without any engagement on 
the part of the Government, might by 
the Rules of the House bring on his Bill 
to-morrow evening if he chose to do so. 
Remembering, however, that the Bill 
was now a debating club question, and 
not a practical question, he hoped the 
hon. Member would allow Motions to 
have precedence of it. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked whether he 
was to understand that the Indian 
Budget would be divided into three 
snips, beginning to-night, continued to- 
morrow after the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, and concluded on 
Saturday, and that the hon. Member 
for Sheffield, if he wished it, would 
have precedence of the Indian Budget 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE answered in the 
affirmative. He hoped that Parliament 
would be prorogued on Tuesday, and 
he wished to divide the interval in the 
manner most convenient to the House. 

Mr. FAWCETT gave Notice that 
upon one of the stages of the Appro- 
priation Bill he should call attention 
to the way in which the Government 
managed its Business. 


DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S ANNUITY 
BILL—[Bu 272.] 
(Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. Gladstone.) 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, in rising: to 
move that the Bill be read on that day 
month, said: Mr. Speaker, if it were 
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not the dream of an enthusiast to sup- 

ose that there is such a man as an 

nglish Republican, no one would feel 
more than such a man the respect and 
authority that attaches to the English 
Monarchy. I have no doubt there is no 
one in this House more entirely parti- 
cipates in this feeling than the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, yet it seems to 
me he is for ever bringing something 
before the House and the world which 
has a tendency to derogate from that 
respect. The Prime Minister brought a 
Message the other day to the House from 
Her Majesty, that she rejoiced in the 
approaching marriage of her second son, 
under circumstances most favourable to 
the happiness, and so forth. The people 
prepared to rejoice in the rejoicings of 
Her Majesty; but then the Prime 
Minister had his bitter potion to ad- 
minister; the people must rejoice with 
tears, having to pay more taxes. Now, 
Sir, I have never been a professed en- 
thusiast for Monarchy in the abstract ; 
but I confess there is something to me 
repugnant and inappropriate in the fact 
that this ancient Monarchy is for ever 
being dragged before the already suffi- 
ciently oppressed taxpayers, in the cha- 
racter of the daughter of the horse-leech, 
for ever crying—‘' Give, give.” And, 
Sir, in my opinion, this position of the 
right hon. Gentleman is entirely a mis- 
taken one. There is no class in this 
country, I believe, who are desirous of 
dealing with the Crown in a niggardly 
or parsimonious spirit. I believe there 
is but one desire among all classes of the 
population, and that is that the Queen 
should be treated liberally in her Civil 
List. But what they do desire is, that 
this should be done upon some intelli- 
gible principle, and that they should be 
able to understand to what extent it is to 
be carried out—how far that principle 
is to be made to extend: In a word, the 
people of this country do not like to be 
alternately goaded and cajoled, and in 
either case to be left in utter darkness. 
The Solicitor General, speaking the other 
day on the Crown Private Estates Bill, 
drew a distinction—and a very fine one 
— between concealment and non-dis- 
closure. I will take either expression, 
and I will say either concealment or non- 
disclosure in regard to the accumulations 
of the Crown and its pecuniary relations 
with the people, if not a crime, is what 
is sometimes considered worse than a 
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crime—a blunder. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has been peculiarly unfortunate, 
for within the last fortnight he has 
brought into the House, and carried, 
the Crown Private Estates Act, upon 
which I must say a few words, as it has 
an apparent relation to the matter now 
in hand. That Bill was very tough 
reading for a layman. I found it more 
than ordinarily confused and difficult to 
comprehend, and I do not think the 
House understood it better, for we had 
one interpretration from the Prime 
Minister, and another from the Solicitor 
General, while the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Mr. James) did 
not make it more intelligible and dis- 
tinct. But it became sufficiently appa- 
rent that the idea and principle recog- 
nized there was, that the occupant of the 
Throne can hold and accumulate wealth, 
for himself or herself, and can give or 
bequeath it in the form of realty or per- 
sonalty, just as though it were the pro- 
perty of an individual. We have passed 
that Act, and now the right hon. Gen- 
tleman comes to the House and asks for 
an allowance for one of the sons of the 
Queen, and bases the demand on the 
old principle and on the old form. I do 
not know whether the words used are 
the same now; but they used to be that 
the Crown asked Her faithful Commons 
for a provision for Her son, on the spe- 
cifie grounds that by law She is pre- 
vented from providing for him herself. 
Charles James Fox, on the debate on 
the Civil List of the Duke of York, in 
1792, in which debate he took a warm 
interest and gave a hearty support to the 
Crown, laid down this principle— 


“With respect to provision for princes of the 
blood, the first question, when application was 
made to Parliament would naturally be — Is the 
Civil List inadequate to the purposes of fully 
maintaining and supporting them ?”—[ Parlia- 
mentary History, xxix. 1008, } 


Now, I think the right hon. Gentleman 
should let the House and the country 
distinctly understand what are his views 
on this matter. Does he hold with the 
old constitutional doctrine—that the 
Crown is not entitled to accumulate and 
bequeath — at any rate, landed posses- 
sions? The hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton (Mr. James) spoke of those 
who hold that opinion as antideluvian 
people—behind the spirit of the age. 
Yet, not so very long since, Sir George 
Lewis, a high constitutional authority, 
put this in as strong and powerful 
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language as the English language is 
capable of. He said— 

“Tt has been deemed a matter of policy in 

this country to strip and denude the Soverei 
of all hereditary property, and to render him 
during his life entirely dependent upon the 
bounty of Parliament.” 
Does the right hon. Gentleman hold 
with that theory, or does he not? Ifhe 
holds with the theory that the Crown 
can hold property, he is bound to show 
us the necessity of this grant he brings 
forward, and bound to lay before us an 
account of the property the Crown has 
to dispose of; but, if he does not hold 
with that principle, we want to under- 
stand what is the meaning of the Crown 
Estates Act which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has just passed. The Solicitor 
General said the other day in relation 
to the Civil List— 

‘Hon. Members said that if on a future oc- 

casion the House should be about to settle the 
Civil List, and the Crown should be in posses- 
sion of large landed estates, it might affect the 
settlement. Certainly it might; but before the 
House of Commons settled the Civil List it 
would ask for a statement of what this property 
consisted of. Had the House never heard of 
such inquiry being made into the revenues 
derived from the Duchies of Cornwall and 
Lancaster ?” 
This was the view put forward when 
the object was to find an argument for 
the Crown Estates Act; but as soon as 
we have to do with a grant such as 
is asked for to-day, the Government 
steadily refuse all information on the 
subject. In the same debate the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) observed— 

“Tt was only during the present reign that 
they had learnt to look with any feeling of kind- 
ness on the economy and good husbandry of the 
Civil List It was for the interest of the 
country in every sense that there should be 
thrift and good husbandry in the Civil List.” 
No doubt, the people do desire economy 
and good husbandry in the management 
of the funds which they generously give 
for the benefit and the comfort of the 
Crown, and they do desire that they 
should not be spent lavishly. But what 
they object to is, the habit of conceal- 
ment on all these matters. If there were 
frank openness and freedom as to what 
are the pecuniary relations between the 
Crown and the House, these difficulties 
would never arise. But it has been 
openly declared and hardly denied, while 
all inquiry has been steadfastly refused, 
that the grants in the Civil List for 
specific expenses based upon the actual 
expenditure of the last reign, amounting 
to upwards of £300,000 a-year, have 
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been largely economized ; that the money 
has not been expended; that the honour 
and dignity of the Crown did not there- 
fore demand these large amounts; but 
that the savings are not applied in dimi- 
nution of taxation—a species of thrift 
which would indeed be for the interest 
of the country—but that large sums are, 
by the connivance of the Treasury, sys- 
tematically placed to the credit of the 
Privy Purse. I do not know whether it 
is true or not. I should like to believe 
that there is not a word of truth in it; 
but with this concealment is it wonder- 
ful that it should be believed that the 
result is an enormous aggregation of the 
Privy Purse? It must be common to 
most of us to hear it whispered, with 
every appearance of belief, that enormous 
accumulations have, in fact, been made 
by such savings from the Civil List. I 
mentioned, in giving Notice of opposi- 
tion to this Vote on Tuesday, that this 
demand was absolutely unprecedented, 
and this I will now proceed to prove. 
My assertion is, that there is no instance, 
—take the last century—in which a de- 
mand for money has been made upon 
the marriage of any Royal Prince, apart 
from the question of its importance to 


the country in regard to the succession 


to the Throne. Now, I do not know 
whether it is necessary to enter into the 
question of the possible succession to the 
Throne in this case. But this point 
was only just alluded to, and had any 
importance attached to it, the House 
would hardly have been content with 
the off-handed way in which the Prime 
Minister answered the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
and the hon. Member for North-east 
Lancashire (Mr. Holt), as to the re- 
ligion of the Bride that is to be. I 
should entirely agree that it was an 
impertinence to ask that question; but 
what reason could the right hon. Gen- 
tleman have for saying, that it was no 
use to ask it, unless he means to repeal 
the Act of Settlement. It is really just 
as easy to ask the Grand Duchess whe- 
ther she is a member of the Greek 
Church, as to ask her whether she is a 
Papist. But there is not, in fact, any 
idea that this marriage affects the im- 
mediate succession to the Throne. As 
to another assertion which may be made 
—that it is distinctly for the political 
interests of this country that an alliance 
should be made between us and Russia 
+I will allude only very briefly. The 
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time when political interests were sup- 
posed, to be forwarded by marriage 
alliances has passed away. When I 
remember the time of the Crimean War, 
and the lame and impotent conclusions 
by which we gave up those things which 
we once thought worth fighting for, and 
which we believed we had justly ob- 
tained, I believe it is true that we lose 
more by diplomacy than we gain by 
foree of arms. Without sinister vatici- 
nations, I am not at all sure whether the 
interests of this country will be advanced 
by an alliance with the Colossus of the 
East, His aims and purposes are rather 
at variance, than in harmony with ours. 
I come now to one of the grounds on 
which I oppose this grant, and that is 
that it. is unprecedented. The first in- 
stance to. which I shall refer is in 1792, 
when provision was moved for the Duke 
of York, specifically on the ground that 
it was highly desirable that there should 
be a direct heir to the throne, and the 
heir had shown no apparent desire for 
marriage. The position of affairs is so 
well described in the words of Sir 
Matthew W. Ridley, in 1815, that with 
the permission of the House, I will 
quote them. He says, speaking on the 
question of the allowance to the Duke 
of Cumberland— 

“ Nothing came near to this question as a 
preepions except the marriage of the Duke of 

ork, which only bore to it a very remote 
analogy. On making a provision for the Duke 
of York, a view was had to the probability of 
the succession of his marriage, as the Prince of 
Wales entertained at that time no idea of 
marrying. But a material change had since 
occurred,’ [In the birth of the Princess 
Charlotte] ‘* With respect, however, to the 
marriage of the Duke of Cumberland, it was 
not one which ought to be looked at in a na- 
tional point of view, or which rendered it neces- 
sary on this ground for Parliament to step in to 
vote a grant for increasing the income of the 
parties.” —[1 Hansard, xxxi. 1024.] 


That grant was refused. The whole 
case changed within the next few years. 
The whole nation mourned with an in- 
tensity—as I have been told by those 
who preceded me—before unheard of, 
the death of the Princess Charlotte. 
The position of affairs is described in 
Martineau’s History of England during 
the 30 years’ peace— : 

“Some rather remarkable proceedings took 
place in the course of the Session in relation to 
the Royal Family, no fewer than four members 
of which were married in the early part of this 
year. st Elizabeth, 3rd daughter;—in this 
case the two Houses of Parliament were asked 
only to offer their congratulations to the Regent, 
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the Queen, and the new-married couple, As 
the bride had completed her 48th year, her mar- 
riage could not be expected to contribute any- 
thing towards continuing the line of the old 
King, who now, notwithstanding his 15 sons 
and daughters, twelve of whom were still alive, 
was left without any descendant beyond the Ist 
generation.” 

April 18th—a few days later—Messages 
were sent to both Houses from the Re- 
. gent stating that treaties of marriage 
had been drawn up for the Duke of 
Clarence and Duke of Cambridge, and 
which went on to say that— 

“ After the afflicting calamity which the Prince 
Regent and the nation have sustained in the 
loss of his Royal Highness’s beloved and only 
child, the Princess Charlotte, his Royal High- 
ness is fully persuaded that the House of Com- 
mons will feel how essential it is to the best 
interests of the country that his Royal High- 
ness should be enabled to make a suitable pro- 
vision for such of his royal brothers as shall 
have contracted marriage with the consent of 
the Crown.”—[1 Hansard, xxxviii. 1.] [Asked 
£10,000 for Clarence, and £6,000 for Cumber- 
land, Cambridge, and Kent if he should marry. 
The £10,000 was reduced to £6,000 with loud 
shouts of approbation ; the £6,000 for Cambridge 
was carried by 177 against 95, and the Duke of 
Cumberland’s negatived. | 
Of the proposed Vote of £6,000 a-year 
for the Duke of Kent the same historian 
says— 

“Of all these Royal marriages this was the 

one which the heart of the country went most 
along with; the Duke of Kent had attached 
himself to the popular party, and the relation- 
ship of the lady to Prince Leopold and the 
lamented Princess Charlotte, was of itself suffi- 
cient to awaken a strong interest in her favour. 
Tf the nation might have had its wish, it would 
have been from the first that that should happen 
which has actually fallen out, that to the issue 
of this marriage the inheritance of the Crown 
should descend. Yet even the grant of the 
additional £6,000 a-year to the Duke of Kent 
‘was stoutly opposed in the Commons; 51 Mem- 
bers, among whom were Lord Althorp, Mr. Coke 
of Norfolk, Lord Folkstone, Mr. Lambton, and 
Mr. Tierney voting against it.” 
All these extracts bear upon the point 
that it was essential there should be 
Heirs to the Throne. [I will further, 
with your permission, read a few extracts 
from the reports of that time, and I may 
say in reading over those reports that, 
although I have always been a zealous 
Parliamentary Reformer, yet I have felt 
a degree of shame that the debates of 
the unreformed Parliament showed a 
manly independence and absence of syco- 
phancy and flattery which a reformed 
Parliament might do well to imitate— 

Lord CastLEREAGH said—‘“Of the twelve 
children of his majesty, seven were sons, and five 
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daughters. But not one of them had a child fo 

resent a hope of direct inheritance of the 
e. To excite some of the members 
of the royal family to marriage, was now’ an 
object‘of much importance to the country, » 3. 
A single marriage would not satisfy. the anxiety 
of the people.” —[ Ibid. 79-80.] 

“Mr. Cannrinc—With respect to his royal 
highness the duke of Clarence, he could assure 
the House that his royal highness would not 
have thought of contracting this marriage, . . . 
if it had not been pressed upon him as an:act 
of public duty.” —[ bid. 107.] 

“Mr. Brovucuam—He was justified in saying, 

that while'the House would. not hesitate to vote 
some allowance to those, members,of the royal 
family whom it was, desirable to, see married, 
and who would not be enabled otherwise to con- 
tract marriages, so they were bound by their 
duty to their constituents to refuse grants to 
those to whom they: were not necessary: 
If the noble, lord, therefore, could not - assert 
that without this allowance his Royal High- 
ness’s private and public income would not 
enable him to marry, he should give the motion 
his negative altogether: ..... Tt was’ also 
understood that her majesty had very consider- 
able property. ... It seemed to be natural, 
that re who had large incomes, and_ property 
saved by a wise practice of economy, should 
furnish at least a part of the assistance wanted.” 
—{ Ibid; 122-3.) 

“Mr, Trerney: If the noble lord would say 
that the proposed marriage could not take place 
unless this grant were acceded to, he would 
immediately vote for it—if not, he felt that he 
must’ vote against it.” —[ bid. 136.] 

“Mr. Prunxerr: The application of the noble 
lord rested on the abstract. principle, inde- 
pendent of time or cireumstances—that, on the 
marriage of any individual connected with the 
Crown, his income should, of necessity, be in- 
creased.“ Where precedents were to be found 
for such a system, he knew not; and he was 
sure that nothing: in reason or in justice could 
be discovered to sanction it.” —[Jbid. 137.] 


Mr. Curwen (on Duke of Kent)— 


‘He did not know that he had ever acceded 
to any pledge, by which he was bound, in ‘all 
cases, to Make a provision for every branch of 
the royal family, when a marriage ‘was about 
to take place Had not the illustrious 
duke parents? Was not her majesty in pos- 
session of a very considerable sum, derived from 
the privy purse P’’—[ did. 727-8.] 

Now, I say that the whole course of 
these debates proves the position which 
I have laid down—that there is no pre- 
cedent in the last century for the grant 
upon marriage of an additional allow- 
ance to a Royal Prince, unless it could 
be shown to have some distinct relation 
to the interests of the people with regard 
to the succession to the Throne. I say 
so this ground the grant to the Duke 
of Edinburgh fails altogether, for it is 


not on the ground of any particular ad- 
vantage to the community that his mar- 
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riage takes place, But suppose the mar- 
riage was an advantage to the country, 
he 4 ve £15,000 a-year already, and at 
any rate we are bound to know that an 
increase is necessary, and until the right 
hon. Gentleman gives us that assurance 
he is not entitled to ask for an increase 
of that amount. I say £15,000 a-year 
is, under any circumstances, in my opi- 
nion, ample allowance. At present this 
country is divided into two great classes, 
the veriest poor, and a pin number of 
the very rich; putting on one side, for 
the moment, the middle class. Now, I 
look upon it as unconstitutional and 
dangerous for the Prime Minister to be 
continually intimating to us that the 
incomes of our Princes should be put on 
the level of the wealthiest classes in this 
country. But, Sir, this grant is not as 
Lord Brougham said, the question of 
amount—it is a question of principle. 
I shall not profess to speak for any 
number of persons outside the House— 
such assertions are easily made and 
equally easily denied—but I have some 
right to speak for 10,000 working men 
of Leicester, enfranchised by the last 
Reform Bill, who have sent me,here to 
look after their interests. They are 
persons who, with the utmost industry 
and exertion, can do little more than exist, 
and who certainly do not enjoy many of 
the luxuries of life; and I am not here 
to give their sanction—however small 
the increase to their taxation—to an 
addition to a rent-roll which even as 
£15,000 a-year will appear to them 
something like the wealth of the cave 
of Aladdin. I do not know what the 
hon. Members for Scotland are going 
to do in this matter; but I would ask 
them whether, when one-third of their 
population live in houses of one room, 
this is a time for an increase to a Royal 
income, which already amountsto £15,000 
a-year? But perhaps the most remark- 
able feature of this proposal is that it is 
made by an economical Government ; 
by a Government which largely based 
its claims to the confidence of the people 
on the ground of their intended economy. 
I fear that their economy comes to an 
end when they have practised the prin- 
ciples of what they call political economy. 
This Government tated its claims to the 
confidence of the people on the ground 
that they were to study economy. I 
fear they only study economy when. they 
practise political economy upon some 
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overworked Post Office official, or some 
underpaid Civil Service clerk ; but when 
they come to a Zanzibar contract, or a 
Royal requisition, the lavish looseness of 
their economy was never exceeded. We 
get some insight into the elastic nature 
of the,economical principles of the Go- 
vernment in a speech by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Winter- 
botham) who at Colchester, the other 
evening, in the course of an admirable 
address, said— 

“The present quiet he disliked, and preferred 
a good hot contest. It was in these quiet times 
that measures of class and personal interests got 
the upper hand of Parliament. For instance, 
one strong point of the Liberal programme was 
the question of economy, and no doubt, great 
reductions had been made; but in this quiet 
time they found men representing small per- 
sonal interests getting up, and through them 
resolutions were passed pledging men to ex- 
penditure which, in the earlier days of the Go- 
vernment, would have been impossible.” 


There was published a few days ago a 
list of the pensions granted in the last 
year—a list of England’s penurious 
liberality. Seventeen names! One only 
need glance at it to see that they repre- 
sent an amount of worth and useful 
work which a nation may well be proud 
of. Seventeen names, with an average 
of less than £75 each; such names as 
Somerville, Waghorn, and Livingstone. 
To these the right hon. Gentleman 
adds an eighteenth—H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh for condescending to marry 
the richest heiress in Europe, £25,000 
a-year! In conclusion, I will venture to 
address one word to the independent 
Members of this House. Let them 
judge of the truth of what I have said 
upon its own merits; do not let them 
despise it because it comes from one of 
the humblest Members of this House— 
one of a small band of so-called extreme 
men. We are usually governed by party 
in this House, and in case of any gross 
outrage—some enormous extravagance 
to be carried out—there will be lynx 
eyes ready to warn this House; but on 
questions connected with Royal dowries 
the independent Members are left to 
their own resources. There is a con- 
spiracy of acquiescence between the two 
parties in the House.: We are told in 
the memoirs of Baron Stockmar, that 
ever since the unfortunate cutting-down 
of the allowance to the Prince Consort 
such matters have. been arranged be- 
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tween the two parties. The predeces- 
sors, of Her Majesty were Tories, and 
did not profess to be anything else, 
the Tory party were known as thie 
King’s friends, and thus in those days 
it came to be the natural position, as 
well as the glory of the great Leaders of 
the Liberal party, to take their stand 
between the people and the Crown, and 
the Crown’s claims. When Her present 
Majesty came to the Throne the state of 
affairs was altered, I may almost say 
reversed. Not being a Duke, I may 
hope to approach a delicate ‘subject 
without offence. I may say, then, with- 
out hurting the feelings of anybody, 
that the condition of affairs was reversed, 
and the country saw with astonishment 
the Tory party, assisted by the Radicals, 
attacking the Government on the grant 
proposed for the Prince Consort, and 
while cutting down his allowance from 
£50,000 to £30,000, the Ministry did 
not dare to bring in the Bill—which was 
naturally graceful towards Her Ma- 
jesty—for granting precedence to the 
King Consort. That was more equivo- 
eal loyalty than the part I am taking 
now. It is now acknowledged, to the 
honour of the Queen, by both parties, 
that she is of no party, and receives with 
equal readiness the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite and the right hon. Gentleman 
on this side. It is more constitutional, 
more convenient, and more safe. But it 
may be doubted whether—to reverse a 
well-known saying—it is a very good 
wind that blows no one any ill, and I 
sometimes think the people’s interest in 
economy has suffered by the change. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister and the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire are sure to be in ac- 
cord on this question, and when they do 
agree, their unanimity is wonderful. And 
when the latter Gentleman is absent, 
the right hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. Hunt) gracefully intimates 
how much more the Tory party would 
have been ready to give had they been 
in power. Under such a_ condition, 
there is for the independent Member but 
one task—to protest and subside. In 
moving that this Bill be read a second 
time this day month, I make my pro- 
test against a measure which, in my 
opinion, is a discredit to the Government 
that brings it forward, to the House 
which sanctions it, and—well—no par- 
ticular credit to His Royal Highness 
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who accepts,it.. He be 
Amendment of which 
Notice. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he begged 
to second the Amendment. The speech 
of his hon. Friend, however, had left 
very little for him to say, He looked 
upon that charge as entirely unpre- 
cedented; and for a House ruled as that 
House was by precedent, he thought they 
ought to be very cautious indeed that no 
act of theirs should constitute a precedent 
that did not exist before ; but in that case 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government had deli- 
berately intended to constitute a new 

recedent ; because it would be*remem- 

ered that in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, in making his proposal, 
almost the only argument which he ad- 
duced in its favour was that he him- 
self led them to expect that. He told. 
them that when he proposed a grant of 
£15,000 a-year for the Prince, that in 
the event of the Prince getting married, 
he should probably move for a further 
sum; but when some other Princes had 
had grants moved for them—take, for 
instance, that for Prince Arthur, the 
other day —the right hon. Gentleman 
was quite silent as to any further inten- 
tion of increasing the provision for him, 
He had, therefore, led them to conclude, 
that if Prince Arthur got married to- 
morrow, there would not be any further 
provision proposed for him by the right 
hon. Gentleman ; or the right hon. Gen- 
tleman intended in that case, to rely on 
the precedent he was now creating in 
the case before them. Now, they were 
already giving in grants of one kind 
and another to maintain the members 
of the Royal Family somewhere about 
£130,000 or £140,000 in excess of the 
Civil List, and so long as they were left 
without any information whatever as to 
what the surplus was on the five heads 
of the Civil List, he thought he was 
entitled to assume that there were a 
great many abolished offices. They 
knew that there were some, and they 
were entitled to assume that there were 
many abolished offices from which there 
was an abundant saving made to provide 
such grants and payments as were asked 
for. Now, if that was not the fact, the 
righthon. Gentleman washimselfto blame 
for any conclusion which they came to 
upon it. He ought not to have refused 
the information when it was asked for, 
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If the information should be asked for 
again, he (Mr. Anderson) sincerely 
hoped that it would not be again re- 
fused. As to the matter of economy 
and the course pursued by their very 
economical Government, he should like 
to remind the House of an incident 
which occurred a few evenings ago. 
They had the Secretary of the Treasury 
attempting to defend an act of ‘very 
s injustice towards some of the very 
fumble servants of the Crown, the out- 
rt Customs’ officers. The right hon. 
entleman pointed out that in the course 
of 15 years the outport Custom House 
clerks had had their salaries augmented 
by no less than 44} per cent. Theright 
hon. Gentleman was very precise in hi 
figures, and he shouldbe equally so. 
ere they were proposing in one year 
to augment the salary of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh 663 per cent. 
More than that, the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that the outport clerks were 
doing more work, but His Royal High- 
ness was to do very little more work 
except to get married. He had very 
little more to say, but he would like to 
allude to the details of the Bill, which 
appeared to him to be erroneous, even 
from the point of view of those hon. 
Gentlemen who differed from him on 
other points. One of those errors was 
that that grant, along with the former 
one, might be rescinded when the Royal 
Prince became naturally a foreign Prince. 
It was, however, only to be rescinded 
if Her Majesty wished to do so. It did 
appear to him that that was placing 
er Majesty in a very false position ; if 
she was to insist on its being done, it 
would be putting her in antagonism 
with her own son, and it would be far 
fairer to the country and to the Queen 
also, that that grant along with the pre- 
vious one, should pro facto close on the 
Prince becoming a foreign Prince. He 
could see no ground for its being con- 
tinued after that event; and if it were 
to be continued, it would only give rise 
to acrimonious debates in that House, 
which would be highly objectionable 
and distasteful to Her Majesty, and 
which he thought ought to be avoided. 
There was now only one other point. 
The 3rd clause dealt with the possible 
widowhood of Her Royal Highness, but 
the grant given to her of £6,000 in that 
event was subject to no such contin- 
gency as the grant of £10,000 in the 
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2nd clause. Suppose the Royal Prince 
became a foreign Prince previous to his 
death. If, in consequence of that, his 
grant from that country ceased, his 
widow would then only be the widow 
of a foreign Prince; but under the 
clause, notwithstanding that state of 
circumstances, she would be entitled to 
the £6,000 a-year in perpetuity. He 
thought that the annuity under the 3rd 
clause should only be given in the event 
of His Royal Highness dying while he 
was still only an English Prince. He 
would not take up the time of the 
House further than by seconding the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day month.”—(Mr. P. A. Taylor.) 


Cotonet NORTH said, he was not at 
all surprised at the two speeches to which 
the House had just listened ; but entirely 
denied that they would find any general 
response, either in that House or the 
country. On the contrary, the nation at 
large, he believed, took delight in any 
event which contributed to the happiness 
of Her Majesty or the other members of 
the Royal Family, and hailed with plea- 
sure any such occasion as the present of 
testifying their affection towards them. 
If the hon. Member who moved the 
Amendment chose to declare on his own 
authority this illustrious Princess to be 
the wealthiest heiress of Europe, he 
ought to be certain that such was the case. 
The hon. Gentleman found fault with 
the Leaders on both sides of the House 
for acting in unison upon such occasions; 
but in doing so they represented not. a 
mere fraction of the people but the hearty 
feeling of the country generally. He 
hoped the House would agree to the 
grant by a large majority. 

‘Mr. BOUVERIE: I feel of course 
that in the case of the large mass of our 
labouring fellow countrymen such con- 
siderable sums as those which we are 
now asked to vote may appear unneces- 
sarily great, and may be beyond their 
conception of what ought to be required 
even for a Prince. We must, however, 
look at the matter not merely from that 
potnt of view. My hon. Friend the 

ember for Leicester (Mr. Taylor) is, 
no doubt, entitled to entertain the opi- 
nion which he has expressed so very 
ably and temperately this evening ; but 
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the great body of the House does not 
agree with him, and I am _ perfectly 
convinced that the great body of his 
fellow countrymen do not share his senti- 
ments. He belongs to a very advanced 
party. He thinks there is a good time 
coming—Heaven forbid I should live to 
see it—when we shall have no Crown, 
no Peers, no parsons, no partridges, and 
even no Church. Such are, I believe, 
the aspirations of my hon. Friend ; but 
such are, I think, not the feelings of the 
great bulk of Englishmen. They as well 
as I, I am sure, feel not only in refer- 
ence to ourselves, but comparing our 
condition with that of neighbouring na- 
tions, that we ought to be very thankful 
we have a Royal Family, and that the 
race of that Family is likely to be con- 
tinued. The very facts which have been 
brought forward by my hon. Friend 
indicate to what risks we might be re- 
duced in that respect, for I believe it to 
be in the highest degree essential to the 
happiness and prosperity, and even the 
liberties of this country that we should 
always have a Constitutional Royal 
Family. The statesmen of the time to 
which my hon. Friend has referred con- 
templated—and must necessarily have 
contemplated—with alarm that the sue- 
cession to the House of Brunswick might 
have failed altogether; and, looking 
upon the matter in the lowest and most 
utilitarian point of view—laying aside 
any question of sentiment, and that feel- 
ing of loyalty which, I believe, still 
burns in the hearts of the great majority 
of our countrymen—it would, in my 
opinion, be the greatest possible afflic- 
tion to the material interests, to the 
commerce and progress of the nation, 
that questions of dispute as to the 
succession to the Throne of these realms 
should arise, and that we should be 
subjected to anything like that which 
we see on the other side of the Bay of 
Biscay in the Spanish Peninsula. But 
it is not upon this lower ground that I 
base my support. of the present Bill. 
We have in this country a Royal Family 
who sympathize with us in our pursuits 
and feelings, who enter into our ordinary 
enjoyments, whom we see day by day, 
and who endeavour to play a useful part 
among their countrymen. The particu- 
lar Prince, the grant to whom we are 
now discussing, takes his part like an 
Englishman in discharging the duties of 
his station. He belongs to a profession 
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which is most popular among us, he has 
distinguished himself as an officer in 
that profession, and is supposed to be 
one of its ornaments. Are we, then, 
who represent the taxpayers of this 
country, to say that we shall debar him 
or the other Princes of the Royal Family 
from entering into domestic:life ? [‘‘ No, 
no! x Yes, it really comes to that—the 
Royal Princes of a previous gue 
to whom my hon. Friend referred, ap- 
pear to have considered themselves de- 
barred, owing to the arrangements made 
in their case, from entering into domestic 
life. We regard that as the happiest — 
side of English life; at least I do for 
one, so long as the ladies have not that 
preponderance in the state for which my 
hon. Friend wishes, but which I say 
Heaven forbid. But as long as the 
home and the fireside are the true ob- 
jects and sources of happiness of English 
men and women, so long we ought, I 
think, to do all in our power, within 
reasonable and moderate bounds, to 
promote those objects in the case of a 
Royal Family, which for the best part 
of two centuries has contributed largely 
to the prosperity, welfare, happiness, 
and enjoyment of the people over whom 
they reign. I will only add that I give 
my most hearty support to the proposal 
of the Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am extremely 
sorry that my hon. Friend (Mr. Taylor) 
has found it necessary to offer an oppo- 
sition to this Bill, as it will entail upon 
me the necessity of detaining the House 
for a few minutes; because, as he has 
been compelled by his sense of duty to 
enter upon a discussion of the question, 
it would not be right that I should leave 
the points mentioned by him unnoticed, 
although I believe, so far as the general 
sentiments of the vast majority of the 
House are concerned, they have been 
expressed with perfect truth by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
North) and my right hon. Friend who 
sits behind me. In the first place, as to 
the charges of the two hon. Gentlemen 
against the Government, I will dispose 
of them very briefly. My hon. Friend 
says I have maintained a habit of con- 
cealment as to the condition and cireum- 
stances of the Royal Family. He gave 
no particulars of that charge, and I 
affirm that I have maintained no such 
habit of concealment. I believe, myself, 
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country understands ; the: circumstances 
of the Royal Family the better. it will 
be satisfied, But the hon. Gentleman 
says my doctrine is that the income of 
the Duke of Edinburgh ought to be raised 
to the level of that of the richest classes 
in the country. I appeal to the House 
whether I laid down any such doctrine. 
Nothing fell from me that could by any 
licence of exaggerated construction be 
twisted into such a doctrine. The hon. 
Gentleman must know perfectly well 
that the wealthiest classes.in this coun- 
. try—the great manufacturers, merchants, 
and landowners—have incomes far ex- 
ceeding that which we ask the House to 
vote on this occasion; and he must also 
know—or ought to know—that the in- 
comes of members of the Royal Family 
are, to a considerable extent pledged, 
and, I may say, predestined to meet 
expenses in the nature of establishments, 
with regard to which the demands of 
society leave them no option whatever ; 
whereas the wealthy merchant or manu- 
facturer may spend his money exactly as 
he pleases. ‘Therefore, nothing could 


be more unjust than the comparison the 
hon. Member has drawn in that respect. 


He also twits the Government as to its 
economy. I suppose he was not here 
during the discussions on the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Bill, or he would 
have known whether, as to the salaries 
of the Judges of the new Court, we were 
more yielding than we were in regard 
to the salaries of clerks, The hon. Fact 
tleman says Mr. Fox asked in the last 
century, whether the Civil List was 
adequate for the maintenance of the 
Royal Princes? and he states that the 
Liberal leaders of the present day are 
making demands which would not have 
been made by Mr. Fox. Ican give him 
a pretty good proof of the state of cir- 
cumstances in which Mr. Fox spoke of 
the adequacy of the Civil List. The 
Civil List was, at that time, of an enor- 
mous amount, and was also charged 
with many public expenses with which 
it is not now charged, but it was com- 
puted to yield a larger sum to pay for 
the expenditure of the Court than the 
present Civil List. But what were the 
circumstances in which Parliament was 
placed in those golden days to which my 
hon. Friend referred? Why, Sir, they 
were these: that although George III. 
was proverbially economical, and al- 
though he was a most honourable and 
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upright man, yet demands for the pay- 
ment of his debts on the Civil List were 
made to Parliament and answered by 
Parliament in 1769, in 1777, in 1802, in 
1804, in 1805, in 1815, and in 1816. 
The aggregate amount of those demands 
was £3,297,000. These were the cir- 
cumstances of the time to which the 
speech of my hon. Friend, if his re- 
ference was worth anything, would tend 
to carry us back. Then he tells us that 
the late Sir George Lewis said the policy 
of this country was to strip the Crown of 
hereditary property. He did not give 
us the reference to the passage; but he 
knows perfectly well that when Sir 
George Lewis spoke of that he spoke of 
the Crown estates, and made no allusion 
to the few hundred acres of land that 
surround Osborne, or the few thousand 
acres of moor that surround Balmoral ; 
and my hon. Friend’s reference could 
only have the effect of bewildering the 
House if it were not too well informed 
for that to be possible. The hon. Mem- 
ber further says I gave the other day an 
off-hand answer to the hon. Members 
for North-east Lancashire (Mr. Holt) 
and North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate). At any rate, I gave more of an 
answer than the House appeared to 
desire ; and I had the most intelligible 
admonition from the House that it would 
be better pleased if I gave no answer at 
all. I gave that reply not because the 
House required it, but because, perhaps, 
some people out-of-doors who are not 
well informed on the subject—probably 
some of them may be in Leicester— 
might have misunderstood my silence 
on that occasion. It would be easy 
for me, if it were necessary, to give 
the assurance to the House, which, I 
think, is really quite needless, as to the 
intentions of the Crown, which could 
never be doubted in the case of a 
British Sovereign, and least of all in 
the case of Her present Majesty, to ob- 
serve in letter and in spirit the ancient 
laws governing the succession to the 
Throne and the marriages of members 
of the Royal Family. And if the ques- 
tion had been asked of me, not in the 
manner in which it was asked, as to the 
personal habits which the illustrious 
Princess. was to pursue, but with regard 
to that in which the country might natu- 
rally feel an interest — namely, the 
children with which I hope the union 


may be blessed—I should have had no 
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hesitation in saying that the children 
will be brought up in the Protestant 
religion as professed by the Duke of 
Edinburgh. My hon. Friend went on 
to say it was requisite that the Civil 
List of this country should be founded 
on an intelligible principle. Well, I 
contend that it is founded on an intel- 
ligible principle. You must proceed in 
either of two ways—either you must 
give the Queen a Civil List with a very 
large margin, and then you may fairly 
expect that she will not come to Parlia- 
ment to make provision for the Royal 
children ; or, if you choose, you may 
give Her a Civil List carefully adapted 
to the probable expenditure of the Court, 
and then you may be prepared to face 
contingencies. Which of these courses 
is the most constitutional ? I affirm that 
the course actually pursued is so. It 
maintains the control of Parliament; it 
enables Parliament to observe the con- 
duct of the Royal Princes; to back up 
the parental authority of the Sovereign, 
and to form its own judgment from time 
to time as to the course it may be right 
to adopt. But the doctrine of the hon. 
Member, if it has any effect, comes prac- 
tically to this—that we are at the com- 
mencement of every reign not merely to 
reckon the amount of the probable ex- 
penses of the Privy Purse, and have a 
Civil List proportioned to that amount, 
but that we should also throw in a large 
sum to enable the Sovereign to make 
provision for her younger children, and 
thus establish to a great extent the in- 
-dependence of the Crown of Parliament, 
instead of its dependence upon Parlia- 
ment. If that dependence is to be estab- 
lished, as I hope it always will be, it 
requires the exercise of great wisdom 
and discretion on the part of Parliament 
to meet that state of things. It would 
be alike unwise and ungenerous for 
Parliament—for purposes such as seem 
to be contemplated by my hon. Friend— 
to take advantage of that arrangement 
which binds the Crown to come to Par- 
liament to provide for these occasions 
when they arise. My hon. Friend has 
laid down in one part of his speech 
something like a proposition, with which 
it is practicable to grapple. He says 
there is no precedent for a grant on a 
Royal marriage except with reference 
to the succession to the Crown. That 
is in the first place not correct, and in 
the next place it is not relevant. As to 
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the case of the Duke of Clarence, the 
third son of George ITI., the hon, Gen- 
tleman is aware that on that occasion, 
when he quoted the language of Mr, 
Canning, which did not fail to amuse 
the House, the House was willing to 
vote, and did vote, a sum to be offered 
on the marriage of the Duke of Clarence, 
although not so much as he expected ; 
and that, acting ingenuously on the de- 
claration which Mr. Canning made, he 
allowed the matter to go by. But there 
is another case—namely, that of the Duke 
of Cambridge, who was the youngest 
son of George III., and, in respect to 
that Prince, who had £21,000 a-year, 
an additional £6,000 was voted in 1820 
on his marriage. Therefore, my hon. 
Friend is not accurate in stating that 
these steps have not been taken by Par- 
liament otherwise than in reference to 
the succession to the Crown—unless, in- 
deed, he deprives his own proposition 
of all meaning by saying that everythin 

that is given on the marriage of a Royal 
Prince has reference to the succession to 
the Crown; and in that case we have a 
right to claim that our proposal should 
have the benefit of that principle. But 
my hon. Friend’s proposition is irrele- 
vant. The question is whether the ag- 
gregate allowance which is proposed is 
an unbecoming allowance; is it an ex- 
travagant allowance? My hon. Friend 
speaks of the 10,000 men of Leicester 
who would oppose the vote. I desire 
to say that I have more faith in them 
than he has; and I doubt whether he 
has correctly represented their opinions. 
What is the real state of things? 
£130,000 a-year is now the aggregate 
of the incomes granted from the taxes 
of the country to the Royal Family, 
together with £385,000 for the Civil 
List. These sums make a trifle more 
than £500,000 per annum; and I ask, 
whether, for a country with an annual in- 
come of at least £800,006,000, that is, 
after all, an extravagant sum. And not 
only that, but, looking at the number of 
men in the country who count their share 
of that vast revenue by tens, fifties, and 
some even by hundreds of thousands, 
we maintain that, under those circum- 
stances, allowances of this kind. must 
have some relation to the state of society, 
some reference to the expectations formed 
from those social relations and ties which 
it would be very difficult to break, and 
which it would be mischievous to break 
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if the thing were possible. I was sorry 
to find my hon. Friend use against this 
proposal the argument that it was to be 
rejected because the Duke of Edinburgh 
was about to marry the wealthiest heiress 
of Europe. My hon. Friend was well 
told by the hon. and gallant Member op- 
posite that if he chooses to declare on his 
own authority this illustrious Princess to 
be the wealthiest heiress of Europe, he 
ought to be certain that such is the 
case. Does he know it? He does 
not know it. He has taken up the 
idle rumours of the. street — rumours 
doubling and trebling anything that we 
have the least reason to suppose will be 
possessed by the illustrious Princess. I 
rejoice to believe—although we are not 
in possession of accurate particulars— 
that this Princess is well endowed re- 
latively to the usual rates of such join- 
tures. But, I ask, are we really reduced 


so low that because a British Prince is 
going to marry a Princess abroad who 

as somewhat more than would, perhaps, 
be commonly found to be possessed in 
these cases, we are to go, cap in hand, 
to make that marriage, and to require 
and pray that there may be deducted 


from the allowance we are to vote as 
much as has been added on by the fact 
of her being a wealthy Princess? Does 
the hon. Gentleman think he could him- 
self stand up in the face of that 10,000 
men and make such a proposal? For 
my part I reject the idea altogether. I 
submit to the House that the real ques- 
tion is the reasonableness of this allow- 
ance. Is it tobe a reasonable allowance 
in the aggregate? It is politic and it is 
wise that, with the sanction and approval 
of Her Majesty, instead of giving the 
full allowance to the young Princes while 
they were still bachelors, we should re- 
serve a portion of it until they are mar- 
ried. I say that we are acting on a 
sound and wise principle. If, on the 
other hand, it be the judgment of this 
House, in the circumstances in which 
we are placed, that £25,000 a-year is an 
improper and extravagant sum for us to 
vote for the second son of the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the century 
and the society in which we live, and 
with the expectations which are enter- 
tained by a person of that station, then 
let us vote with my hon. Friend. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that the firm con- 
viction of the House is exactly in the 
opposite direction; and I entreat hon. 


{Jury 31, 1873; 
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Members to vote by such a majority as 
will distinctly express the view of the 
entire Parliament of this country that 
they will grant to Her Majesty a sum, 
which we believe to be moderate and 
just, for I think that if we fell short of 
it we should fall short of the duty we 
owe to the Queen and the country. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 162; Noes 
18: Majority 144. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Baxter.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
was sorry to stand between the House 
and the Appropriation Bill, the more so 
as he agreed with the First Lord of the 
Treasury that such a course should be 
reserved for occasions of importance. 
He conceived, however, that he had 
ample justification both by reports of 
recent Committees and by observations 
which had fallen from hon. Members in 
debate during the last few weeks, in 
drawing attention to the unsatisfactory 
relations at present existing between 
the Treasury and the other Depart- 
ments of the State. If he required 
further justification it might be found 
in the fact that when the present Board 
of Treasury was first constituted it as- 
sumed a new and unprecedented shape, 
because a third Lord was added in the 
person of the right hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), and a fourth 
in the person of a noble Marquess from 
‘another place” (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe), who was kind enough to serve 
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his apprenticeship in public business 
without salary. At the commencement 
of the Session of 1869, he drew the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to these changes, and asked for an ex- 
planation, which was then given ; but he 
still thought those changes were made in 
the wrong direction. What was required, 
in his opinion, was to strengthen not the 
political representation, but the perma- 
nent element of the Treasury, It 
would seem that the Government on re- 
flection agreed in the justice of those 
criticisms, for when the then Secretary 
of the Treasury (Mr. Ayrton) was re- 
moved to the Office of Works, the Third 
Lord took his place, and the vacancy 
thus created was not filled up. In pro- 
cess of time the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Baxter) succeeded to the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury, who, 
although he had left his mark at the 
Admiralty, had not, if he might be per- 
mitted to say so, taken that part in his 
present office to which by his talents 
and previous exertions he was entitled, 
With regard to matters arising out of 
the Committee of Public Accounts, that 
Committee made a Report in March 
suggesting that an inquiry should be 
made by the Treasury into the irregu- 
larities then existing in certain De- 
partments. An inquiry was instituted, 
and the .result had since been laid 
before the House; but it appeared 
that the inquiry took three months to 
report. He should have thought three 
weeks instead of three months would 
have sufficed for such a work. What 
had been the consequence? The debate 
on the subject was hurried over in four 
hours, while if it had taken place at an 
earlier period of the Session, it might 
advantageously have occupied two 
nights. It seemed that the regulations 
for the due disposal of the Savings Banks 
money had been set aside so long ago 
as 1868, and that fact must have been 
well known to the Treasury officials ; 
and yet up to the present hour those 
regulations had never been insisted 
upon. When the Treasury Minute was 
produced, in consequence of the Com- 
missioners’ Report, he observed that this 
flagrant omission to comply with the 
terms of the Act of Parliament was not 
even alluded to. The Treasury Minute 
did indeed contain a clause to the effect 
that the Treasury would détermine, 


after communication with the Post Office’ 


Mr. Sclater-Booth 


{COMMONS} 
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authorities, the form in which the diffe- 
rent statements of accounts were to be 
rendered, and that it might be necessary 
to appoint a Committee on the subject; 
but this seemed to him a perfunctory 
way of dealing with what might easily 
have been dealt with on the spot. The 
other day the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer and his private Secretary, in their 

ealings with Mr. Scudamore, and in 
relation to the national business of the 
Post Office, really assumed functions 
which the Treasury Department ought, 
in his opinion, to undertake; and the 
Report of the Select Committee on the 
Cape of Good Hope and Zanzibar Con- 
tract confirmed the same view. In that 
case the transactions were sometimes 
conducted by the i 0 officers of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General; 
but very frequently by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his private Secre- 
tary behind the back of the Postmaster 
General. It was probable that if the 
Zanzibar Contract had gone through the 
usual process the case would have pre- 
sented itself more clearly to the mind of 
the right hon. Gentleman. During the 


whole of the Summer of 1872 the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury took no part in the 


arrangement of the contracts, although 
he was an official who ought to have 
been consulted, because he had been 
the exponent of the policy of the pre- 
sent Government in those matters. 
Over ‘and over again in the last Par- 
liament that right hon. Gentleman 
brought forward the cases of the 
Cunard, the Peninsular and Oriental, 
and this very African contract, and he 
was supported in his views by the pre- 
sent President of the Poor Law Board 
and other Members now on the minis- 
terial benches. The first thing the pre- 
sent Government did was to instruct thé 
noble Marquess then at the head of the 
Post Office (the Marquess of Hartington) 
to lay on the Table a Motion altering the 
Standing Orders, and laying down the 
rule that no contract should be valid 
until it was approved by the vote of that 
House. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer appeared the other day to complain 
of this rule; but as he was a Member of 
the Government who proposed it, he 
must be taken to have approved of it. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the rule was sometimes incon- 
venient, although from what had oc- 
curred it was probable that postal con+ 
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tracts would not be so numerous 
in future as they had been in past 
times. This was, however, only an- 
other instance of the want of accord 
between the right hon, Gentleman and 
the other Members of the Government. 
It appeared that the Secretary to the 
Treasury signed some of these papers 
without having read them and without 
knowing what they contained. Being 
asked a question on this point by the 
Committee, he said that he Rad initialled 
these papers ministerially ; whereas the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said there 
was no such thing as initialling papers 
ministerially.. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer flatly contradicted the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and said that the 
latter was responsible, and that he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was not. 
He thought the ;House had cause to 
complain that the, Treasury, as a De- 
partment, was not allowed to have its 
full share in making arrangements, be- 
fore the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
came in to approve of or to alter them, 
and that they had no record in the Trea- 
sury of the detailed. operations in con- 
nection. with the subject, which he 
thought ought to haye preceded the ac- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
inquiries before the Civil Service Ex- 
penditure Committee. disclosed a like 
unsatisfactory state of things. Their Re- 
pe dealt mainly with the clerical estab- 
ishment of the Departments, and with 
the question whether the Treasury exer- 
cised proper control in fixing these estab- 
lishments and regulating the public ex- 
penditure. This Committee also regretted 
to find that more harmonious action did 
not prevail between the Treasury and 
the Departments. They especially re- 
ferred to the controversy which had pre- 
vailed for a long time between the Trea- 
sury and the Board of Trade as to the 
establishment of the latter Department, 
and pointed out the absurd result of 
that controversy, which ended in the 
fixing of an establishment which was 
disapproved as excessive both by the 
Treasury and by the permanent head of 
the Board of Trade itself. With re- 
gard to the mode in which compensa- 
tion was granted on the abolition of 
certain offices, the Act of Parliament re- 
quired that under special circumstances 
a full salary should be granted; but it 
did not appear that the proper officers 
of. the Treasury had ever made the 
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necessary inquiry into special circum- 
stances. He thought that the natural 
authority and responsibility of the offi- 
cers of the Treasury should have been 
allowed to have full sway. It was the 
absence of that method of proceeding 
which seemed to him to demoralize the 
action of the Treasury, and to render its 
relations with the other public Depart- 
ments far from satisfactory. With re- 

ard to the examination of clerks for 
the different Departments, the Orders in 
Council provided that the head of each 
Department should regulate the mode 
of examination for his Department in 
consultation with the Civil Service Com- 
missioners; but the new system which 
had been introduced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer superseded the Orders 
in Council, and if it was intended to 
pervade the whole service, the public 
ought to be informed of the change. 
Another Report from a Select Committee, 
laid on the Table to-day, related to 
writers in the Civil Service. After re- 
peated efforts by the hon. Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Otway), this Committee 
was appointed in order to ‘let down” 
the Government easily from the position 
they had taken up, and he believed the 
decision of the Committee upset the policy 
of the Government on this subject. It 
was a most extraordinary and unprece- 
dented thing to see the House of Com- 
mons night after night and week after 
week taking up the cause of the servants 
of the Crown against the Treasury ; but 
he feared the Government were in the 
habit of resisting the claims of public 
servants too long, and then they were 
obliged to yield to pressure in the House 
of Commons, perhaps twitting the House 
in the next Session for forcing expendi- 
ture upon the Government. Many in- 
stances of this kind must be in the 
recollection of the House of Commons, 
and he need not dwell upon them. The 
Supplementary Estimates also exhibited, 
in his opinion, an unsatisfactory state of 
things, showing that the Treasury did 
not make up its mind in due time upon 
the proposals which it desired to submit 
to Parliament. The greater part of these 
Supplementary Estimates might have 
been decided upon before the meeting 
of Parliament, or, if not, they might 
well have been left over till Parliament 
met again. He would not allude to the 
controversy respecting the embankment 
of land adjoining the Houses of Parlia- 
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ment; but everyone must see here a 
want of harmonious action between the 
Treasury and the Department of Works 
as between the Treasury and the Board 
of Trade, which was much to be re- 
gretted, and which would, he hoped, be 
remedied before the next meeting of 
Parliament. The position of the Trea- 
sury, as the great controlling Depart- 
ment, quite irrespective of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the time being, 
should be maintained and strengthened 
by every means this House could com- 
mand. There was no security for public 
economy so great as the security afforded 
by the traditional habits and policy of 
the Treasury. The great abilities of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 
should be reserved for great occasions, 
instead of being spent in doing the work 
of subordinate officers in his own De- 
partment. He thought it would be well 
if notice were given to the other Depart- 
ments that the authority of the Treasury 
would be more strictly maintained than 
it formerly was. The subject was worth 
attention, for the public must feel that 
the existing state of things was unsatis- 
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factory. 
Tur CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 


QUER expressed his acknowledgments 
to the hon. Gentleman opposite for the 
very fair and temperate manner in which 
he had touched on topics which, no 
doubt, in other hands might have ad- 
mitted of very different treatment. He 
also thanked the hon. Gentleman for the 
opportunity thus afforded him of giving 
explanations which it was desirable the 
House should receive and which he-was 
very anxious to make. With his per- 
mission he would first touch on the last 
point noticed by the hon. Gentleman— 
namely, that relative to the embanking 
a portion of the Thames to the South of 
the House. He was not going into the 
controversy on this question, but wished 
to offer a personal explanation. He 
read this morning that there was one 
thing he could not deny—namely, that 
the Treasury had altered an Estimate of 
another Department, not only in its 
amount, but in its destination — by 
which, no doubt, was meant the purpose 
for which it was intended—without con- 
sulting the other. Department. This 
statement was an entire mistake. He 
held in his hand a letter from the Board 
of Works, enclosing an Estimate which 
was divided into three parts—A, B, and 


Mr. Sclater-Booth 
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OC. A was for £1,000 to be employed in 
completing the purchase of land; B was 
for £7,500 for embanking; and © for 
erecting public buildings, no amount 
being stated for that object. Then 
there was a memorandum entering into 
details, setting forth that the £7,500 
was part of £35,000 which would be 
ultimately required for the purpose of 
the Embankment, and as to C, the me- 
morandum added—‘‘The nature and 
extent of the public buildings not having 
been determined upon, no Estimate has 
yet been presented.” The Treasury drew 
its pen through the part of the Estimate 
relating to the public buildings, with 
reference to which no amount was men- 
tioned. That was all that was done, 
and no difference whatever was made in 
the amount or the purpose of the Esti- 
mate. In taking the course they had 
adopted the Treasury were not inter- 
fering in the business of another De- 
partment. They did no more than, as 
the Department responsible for sub- 
mitting the Estimate to the House, they 
had a perfect right to do. The hon. 
Gentleman had spoken in terms not at 
all higher than they deserved of the gen- 
tlemen who joined the permanent de- 
partment of the Treasury, and expressed 
an opinion that they were overworked 
and overtaxed. He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) could not, certainly, say 
that they were underworked; but, while 
he should be most ready to recommend 
to Parliament an increase in their emolu- 
ments, should the occasion arise, he 
could not say that at present there was 
any case for such an increase, If new 
duties were imposed upon them a con- 
siderable increase should be given ; but 
so long as matters remained as they now. 
were, there was, as he had said, no case 
for such a proceeding. He was bound 
to say, too, that an honourable feeling 
prevailed among the gentlemen in ques- 
tion, that, as it was their duty to inter- 
fere with the expenditure of other De- 
partments, they were bound to set an 
example of economy in their own. The 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the delay that 
existed in the furnishing of the Treasury 
Minute; but it was a matter in which, 
from its nature, greater promptitude 
could hardly be expected. There was 
not merely the ordinary writing of the 
Report, but it was a subject which in- 
volved much technical detail. The duty 
was a delicate and difficult one. The 
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Treasury was a party implicated more 
or less, and therefore it required the 
utmost care to avoid appearing, in excul- 

ating themselves, to inculpate any other 
caanass: One cause of the delay 
was repeated requisitions from the Post 
Office—particularly from Mr. Scudamore 
—for more time to offer explanations. 
It would have been matter of grave 
animadyersion if the Treasury had de- 
clined to give him ample time for that 
purpose. The transactions were exceed- 
ingly complicated, Mr. Scudamore had 
enormous difficulty in getting the facts 
together, and it would have been in- 
tolerable if the Treasury had not given 
him the full time he required for his 
defence. 
—when it was remembered that the ordi- 
nary business of the Department had to 
be attended to as well—that the delay was 
greater than was justified by the cireum- 
stances of the case. Then with respect 
to the question of the regulations that 
were set aside by the Post Office, the 
hon. Gentleman assumed that the Trea- 
sury were aware of that fact; but they 
were not, and, indeed, did not know it 
until the investigation was made. They 
acted, he thought, discreetly, in not mak- 


ing any change until the entire matter 


was brought to a close. The Treasury 
were acting partly judicially, but they 
were also called upon to stand in the 
dock with the other persons accused. 
The Post Office was in fault; but if the 
Treasury had said so, they would have 
left themselves open to the observation 
that they were throwing dirt upon an- 
other Department in order to screen 
themselves. The thing had gone on so 
long that it was thought better to wait 
until the final decision of the matter had 
been arrived at, and then to adopt re- 
medial measures. It was true that the 
Report was accompanied by recommen- 
dations; but it was thought better to 
keep back those recommendations until 
the tribunal which was ultimately to 
judge of the entire matter—the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts—had made 
its investigation. The Treasury were of 
opinion that when the Committee had 
come to a conclusion as to the relative 
amount of blame to be ascribed to the 
different parties it would be time enough 
to come forward with their recommen- 
dations. Had they done otherwise they 
would, probably, have left themselves 
open to the suggestion that they were 
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endeavouring to shift blame from their 
own shoulders. -It was quite true, as 
the hon. Gentleman said, that it was 
most desirable that order and regularity 
in the conduct of the business of the 
Treasury should be observed. No one 
was more sensible of that than he was. 
No one would more regret to see order 
or regularity put aside. The Treasury 
was a Department which could not always 
be managed in the same way. Some- 
times business went solely through the 
hands of the Secretary to the Treasury. 
Sometimes a great portion of it went 
through the hands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Sometimes it was equally 
divided between them. No rule could 
be laid down which would apply to all 
cases. He quite admitted it was desir- 
able that at the Treasury all matters 
should go regularly through that De- 
partment, passing from the hands of the 
clerks up to the hands of the Financial 
Secretary, and from him, if it were of 
sufficient importance, to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He could only give 
this assurance to the hon. Gentleman 
and the House—that both as regarded 
the internal administration of the Trea- 
sury and its relation to the other De- 
partments of the State, the utmost 
care should be taken to maintain the 
relative position and rights of in- 
dividual functionaries and public De- 
partments. With respect to the Zan- 
zibar Contract, the hon. Gentleman com- 
mented on the fact that a large portion 
of that business had been transacted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
House would form their own opinion ; 
but he did not think the course he had 
taken was wrong. It was unfortunate 
that the Report of a Committee was 
necessarily laid upon the Table a long 
time before the evidence taken before 
them. People were apt to make up 
their minds upon the Report and the 
subject had lost its interest before the 
evidence was before them. That was 
unfortunate for the defeated side. Asa 
question of character and motives was 
involved in the case he hoped that hon. 
Members would do him the honour of 
reading the evidence he had given before 
the Committee before they formed a 
final judgment on the matter. The Go- 
vernment had been a party to the ap- 
pointment of that Committee—the Com- 
mittee had decided against the Govern- 
ment, and they had undertaken and 
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would, with the utmost good faith, give 
effect to its recommendations. If they 
did not come to the conclusion that he 
was right, they would at least see 
that what had been done was done 
honestly with a view to the good of the 
public service and without the least wish 
to conceal anything from the House. He 
would explain how he thought that he 
was justified in keeping the matter in 
his own hands. From November, 1871, 
until August 1872, they did not seriously 
entertain the question of a contract. 
They were engaged in inquiries and in 
obtaining information in a variety of 
ways. No doubt mistakes were made, 
and there ought to have been a regular 
letter written from the Treasury to the 
Colonial Office, on which to found their 
letter to the Cape. But at that time he 
had the misfortune to lose the services 
of the gentleman who had for several 
years been his private Secretary, who 
was succeeded by a gentleman who, 
though well qualified for his duties, had 
not the same amount of knowledge and 
experience, and some matters were 
omitted which ought not to have been 
omitted. Up to the 13th of August, 
1872, they were not in a position to take 
any decision; but at that time the Go- 
vernment did come to a decision to go 
on with the contract, and from that mo- 
ment everything had gone on with the 
most perfect regularity. It was only 
during the preliminary investigation 
that any mistake or omission had oc- 
curred. He certainly did not want to 
establish any new principle of action 
in the Treasury, or alter any general 
working of the Department. He re- 
peated from the moment they did make 
up their minds to act they acted with 
the most perfect regularity. On the 
13th of August, when this piece of busi- 
ness was taken up, they wrote to all the 
Departments concerned with the busi- 
ness, and regular action was taken till 
the whole matter was carried through 
in December, when the contract was 
signed. The hon. Gentleman referred to 
the case of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
As soon as the matter had assumed the 
form of action by the direction of the 
Cabinet the Secretary to the Treasury 
was a person to take part in it; but he 
happened to be out of town, and for 
some reason he had not discovered, the 
papers did not reach him. That cer- 
tainly was owing to no direction on his 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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rt—nothing could be further fron his 
intention than to give such a direction. 
It was said, Why did he not consult the 
Secretary to the Treasury? As regarded 
the Western contract— the proposal of 
the 29th of January—the Secretary to 
the Treasury had made a Minute on 
the Papers to the effect that he’ dis« 
approved these proceedings altogether. 
After he had given so decided an 
opinion on the matter, he did not see 
any propriety in worrying him. © 8o 
long as the matter was under delibera- 
tion in the Cabinet, he was not there- 
fore consulted. He was not aware that 
there was anything further to notice 
with regard to the Zanzibar Contract: 
Then, with regard to the Report of the 
Committee on the question of the Civil 
Service expenses, the hon. Gentleman 
alluded to the dispute between the Trea- 
sury and the Board of Trade, and he 
seemed to be of opinion that there was 
some miscarriage in the matter on the 
part of the Treasury. The evidence be- 
fore that Committee was not before the 
House ; but those who would do him the 
favour to read his evidence would see 
what his opinion was. The Treasury 
was charged with the duty of bringing 
into effect the system of competition for 
clerkships. In order to do that it was 
necessary to regulate the system on 
which the office was to be organized. 
There was a long controversy with the 
Board of Trade, which insisted that 
the clerks ought to be paid accord- 
ing to the higher class, while the Trea: 
sury thought they should be on the 
second class. The Board of Trade also 
made demands for an increase of 
salaries to higher officers which the Trea- 
sury did not feel themselves at liberty 
to grant. The Board of Trade was an 
independent Department, and he had 
no power to coerce them. The Treasury 
were therefore driven to this dilemma— 
either the Board of Trade must be left 
without the proper complement of offi- 
cers, or else a concession must be made 
which did not appear to be economical. 
Having exhausted all the means at their 
disposal, they had therefore thought it 
right to concede the wishes of the Board 
of Trade, instead of bringing the office 
to a dead lock. The Committee had re- 
ported that they were not satisfied with 
the grounds of action taken by the 
Treasury, and he was not prepared to 
say that the Committee were wrong. It 
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was a very difficult matter to decide, 
He only hoped their Report would 
strengthen the hands of the Treasury, 
and that in any future organization they 
should not concede to the head of the 
De ent more than was consistent 
with their own opinion of what was 
right. With regard to the case of the 
Bankruptcy pensions commented on by 
the Committee, the answer he had to 
give was very simple. The Treasury 
were not to blame. They deferred en- 
tirely to the views of the Lord Chancel- 
lor. He had the power of fixing the 
pensions by the Act, and the Treasury 
were required to assent tothem. The 
matter came before the Government in a 
collective capacity. The Lord Chancellor 
stated that he was very much hampered 
by a promise which he had made in the 
House, and the Government. came to 
their decision with regret, but felt that 
they had no alternative, having no power 
to coerce the Lord Chancellor. Though 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
was no doubt responsible for what was 
done in that matter, he was responsible 
only in the same way as the other Mem- 
bers of the Government. He had now, 
as fairly and frankly as he could, an- 


swered the questions put to him by the 


hon. Gentleman. It was far from his 
intention to interfere beyond the strict 
letter of duty with any other Depart- 
ment, or to alter or diminish the position 
of any person within his own Depart- 
ment, All the Government Departments 
presided over by a Cabinet Minister 
were equal. As far as regarded salaries, 
the Treasury had power to object to their 
increase ; they could not proprio vigore 
without the consent of the Government 
force Departments to reduce offices or 
salaries. The effect of that was this— 
they could not expect from the Treasury 
more than they could do. The danger 
was they might demand more from the 
Department than they were able to ac- 
complish. All the Members of the Go- 
vernment being equal, if they attempted 
by an arbitrary regulation to raise one 
as a sort of ruler or judge over the other, 
re-action would probably leave the De- 
partment shorn of its legitimate powers. 
With these observations he had only to 
say that he should be exceedingly happy 
to find that they were received by the 
House in the same spirit in which they 
were submitted to them, 
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Mr. HUNT said, he thought his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had done 
quite right in bringing the matter for- 
ward at this stage. Until two Sessions 
ago private Members had opportunities 
of raising discussions on the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply; but 
the rule as to Mondays now left them 
little opportunity unless the Government 
chose to give themaday. This ought 
not to be the case when the conduct of 
the Government was in question, and it 
would have been well had questions 
which had recently excited attention 
been brought forward under the old 
plan. He himself wished to speak on 
the Post Office question ; but the limited 
time available for the discussion dis- 
abled him from doing so, except by 
postponing the Division till the evening 
sitting, which would have been incon- 
venient to many Members. He rejoiced 
at the spirit in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had met his hon. Friend, and 
especially at his assurance that the ad- 
ministration of the Treasury would be 
conducted on the oldlines. He believed 
that the whole of the mistakes, misap- 
prehensions, and bad feeling which had 
occurred, had, arisen from the departure 
from the old practices. Almost all matters 
of importance came before the Treasury, 
and the wisdom of former generations 
had divided Treasury business between 
different Departments, each having an 
experienced permanent officer. Com- 
munications were distributed after regis- 
tration among the Departments, and 
then brought before the Permanent 
Secretary and the Financial Secretary, 
being passed on, if necessary, to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and occa- 
sionally to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. He regretted that the highly 
competent Secretary to the Treasury had 
not shown himself more conversant with 
the financial business of the Govern- 
ment, and was surprised that in discus- 
sion on the Budget the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not invited him to take 
part. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as he (Mr. Hunt) remarked two years ago, 
seemed to be Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Secretary to the Treasury rolled into 
one. He feared that. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s zeal and passion for 
work had led him to take things out of 
the hands of the permanent officers of 
the Treasury. The late Sir George 
Lewis, when asked whether he found time 
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to work his Department, said, his duty 
was not to work his Department, butto see 
that his Department was worked. There 
was much sense in this, for heads of 
Departments should not do all the work, 
but should control their Departments, 
deciding all the more important matters 
themselves, but not taking everything 
out of the hands of the permanent offi- 
cers. The right hon. Gentleman’s great 
ability and quickness of apprehension 
and temperament had, perhaps, made 
him impatient of the delays involved in 
matters going through the Treasury 
mill. The Zanzibar Contract was evi- 
dently arranged in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s room in Downing Street ; for 
had it gone through the proper Depart- 
ment the offer of Mr. Monteith’s com- 
pany would have been duly registered 
and would not have been lost sight of. 
In the Post Office case, also, letters of 
the greatest consequence were mislaid. 
Delay might be caused by the regular 
routine of matters going through the 
Department; but the shortest cut was 
not always the best road, and he wel- 
comed the Chancellorof the Exchequer’s 
assurance that in future he would give 
all the functionaries of the Treasury 
their proper duties, and would make no 
short cuts to decisions on important 
matters. As to the Board of Trade, 
when at the Treasury he and his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Cave), then Vice Pre- 
sident, were appointed a committee to 
inquire into the question of the staff and 
salaries, and they made a representa- 
tion which was accepted by the heads of 
the Treasury and carried out. Had the 
same course been taken in the matter 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
there would have been harmonious ac- 
tion between the two Departments, and 
strife would have been avoided. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcnHEQuer said, 
substantially the same course had been 
taken.] Then he could not understand 
how the question had been pending for 
three years. He also made a Report on 
the Poor Law Board, after personally 
obtaining sufficient information, and the 
President of that Board having also the 
opportunity of making a representation 
a decision was then arrived at. He re- 
gretted that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did not take a sufficiently high 
view of the power of the Treasury as to 
other Departments. The Office of 
Works and the Post Office were ex- 


Mr. Hunt 
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pressly subordinate to the Treasury, 
and as to other Departments, the Trea- 
sury, through the First Lord and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, could 
urge on the Cabinet an opinion that the 
staff was too numerous or the expense 
too large, in which case the Government 
would order an inquiry through the 
agency of the Treasury. He could not 
conceive any inability on the part of the 
Treasury to carry out their views, if they 
were sound and recommended themselves 
to the Government of the day. The ob- 
servations and assurances of the right 
hon. Gentleman must give the House 
great satisfaction, and it was to be hoped 
that we should not in any future Ses- 
sions have Report after Report of Com- 
mittees commenting on the action of 
the Treasury in these matters. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that nothing 
could be more fair than the manner in 
which this subject had been introduced 
by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth), or than the remarks which had 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken. He quite under- 
stood the observations with which the 
right hon. Gentleman commenced with 
respect to the new Rules of Supply; 
but he did not understand the connection 
which the right hon. Gentleman supposed 
to exist between those Rules and the 
somewhat rapid course of the debate of 
yesterday. He suspected that the evil 
lay deep in the overwork of the House 
of Commons, and not either in the Rules 
of the House or the disposition of the 
Government to make suitable arrange- 
ments for the Prorogation. The House 
felt, and must necessarily feel, fatigued 
at the termination of such a Session; 
but certainly the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman would have been most 
just if the Government had not given 
facilities for debate on serious matters 
connected with their own policy where 
the subject was supposed to awaken a 
certain degree of public interest. In 
his opinion the regulations of Supply, 
although they were not free from in- 
convenience, were yet almost the only 
means by which the legislative business 
of the House could be prosecuted under 
the circumstances in which they now 
stood with anything like effect. He was 
very desirous of questioning in a certain 
degree what had been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the power of the 
Treasury over other Departments, The 
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matter, in his opinion, was stated. with 
perfect precision by hisright hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the first place, it was not accurate to say 
that the Office of Works and the Post 
Office were two Departments. entirely 
subordinate to the Treasury. They were 
undoubtedly subordinate to the Treasury 
in their expenditure, and expenditure 
formed so large a portion of the business 
of those offices that they were brought 
into a position in which control could in 
most matters be largely exercised over 
them by the Treasury. But it would 
not be correct to state that in other re- 
spects the Treasury had a general power 
of interference with those particular 
Departments. With regard to the Re- 
venue Departments, strictly so-called— 
namely, the Inland Revenue and the 
Customs—over these the Treasury was 
superior, and they must follow its direc- 
tions. Of course, it was perfectly true 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could, in a case of necessity, call in the 
assistance of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. He recollected very well a case 
when first he was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in which a very serious differ- 
ence arose between the Foreign Secre- 


tary of the day and himself as to the 
establishment of the Foreign Office, and 
the Foreign Secretary having, as he had 
himself, great confidence in the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Lord Aberdeen, 
they agreed to refer the matter to him, 
and Lord Aberdeen decided it in his 


(Mr. Gladstone’s) favour. He remem- 
bered, too, feeling exceedingly grateful 
to the Foreign Secretary for acceding to 
the request that the matter should be 
referred to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. It was undoubtedly true that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could carry 
—as other Ministers could—any differ- 
ence between himself and his Colleagues 
to the Cabinet for decision. He himself 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer had very 
frequently been defeated in the Cabinet, 
and he had seen other Chancellors of 
the Exchequer defeated too with regard 
to questions of expenditure. He heartily 
wished the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site good fortune in such cases, and that 
he might be able in every instance when 
on the part of the Treasury he raised 
the question of expenditure and carried 
it to the Cabinet to have his own way. 
He had no doubt it would be much 
better for the public that it should be 
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so; but, nevertheless, the Treasury had 
to fight its battles in the Cabinet, and 
like other Departments take its chance, 
and though occasionally it might achieve 
vietory it must sometimes resign itself 
to defeat. He wished to confirm in the 
strongest manner what had been said 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the Bankruptey Compensations. Much 
censure had for some time past been 
bestowed on him on account of those 
compensations, and it was only lately he 
had been able to refresh his memory as 
to the cause of the actual transactions, 
so as to be able to say that of special 
responsibility in that matter his right 
hon. Friend had none. He admitted 
that he did not think those compensar 
tions reasonable; and if asked why, 
then, was he a party to them, he could 
only justify himself by a reference to 
what occurred in the matter. They knew 
very well that on former occasions the 
compensation awarded to the profession 
in measures relating to what was called 
‘‘ Law Reform” had been perhaps 
almost scandalous, but certainly exces- 
sive and highly burdensome to the pub- 
lic. They also knew—and everyone who 
heard him knew—that the weight of 
the legal profession in the House upon 
questions of that kind was ordinarily 
irresistible. He did not mean to say 
that was the case when the public 
matters involved were of such interest 
and of so high an elevation that the 
entire House attended, and its deliberate 
judgment could be obtained. Then there 
was something like fair play for the 
public. But one of the difficulties in- 
separable from the constitution of the 
House was this—that the House con- 
sisted, as to its personal composition, 
not so much of one House as of a suc- 
cession of Houses. For instance, when 
they were discussing questions of philan- 
thropy affecting some distant island in 
the Pacific the benches were filled with 
philanthropists. On questions relating 
to Ireland, when that country was sup- 
posed to be injuriously affected, the 
benches were filled by Irish Members. 
And so it was all round. Well, when 
the House was discussing an Act like 
the Bankruptey Act it was vain for the 
Government to try to assert itself against 
the authority of the legal profession in 
matters connected with the structure of 
the Courts. Under these circumstances, 
his right hon.-Friend and himself—for 
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he was quite as much concerned in it— 
were thankful to get what they could 
into the Act in the way of control for 
the purpose of mitigating the burden of 
those compensations. But they were not 
able to place the compensations in Bank- 
ruptcy under the Treasury in the same 
way as other compensations, and that 
the best arrangement they could come 
to was that they should be placed in the 
hands of the Lord Chancellor under the 
Treasury. Every Lord Chancellor was 
a faithful and loyal Member of the Go- 
vernment to which he belonged; but the 
associations of his profession were strong 
upon him. He was head of the Law 
first, and a Cabinet Minister afterwards. 
But whether that was so or not, when 
any question arose, the Lord Chancellor 
always alleged—and alleged truly—that 
the Government could never have got 
those provisions at all with regard to 
compensations if the Gentlemen of the 
legal profession had not agreed to the 
provisions of the Act, because of the 
power given to the Lord Chancellor by 
the terms of the Act. Therefore, though 
the Government could not justify the 
amount of the compensations, they had 
no other course than to accept them. He 
entirely agreed with his right hon. Friend 
near him as to the conduct of business ; 
and he admitted that both the hon. 
Gentleman and the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite were quite justified in the 
very temperate remarks they had made 
on the subject. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to 
render his tribute of thanks to his hon. 
Friend near him (Mr. Sclater-Booth), 
and also to the Prime Minister, for the 
admirable tone and temper which had 
marked the conduct of the discussion. 
His only desire was to make a few re- 
marks upon the general topics which 
had been discussed. He had no inten- 
tion to say more in reference to the irre- 
gularities in the Post Office, than that 
he regretted the House had not ex- 
pressed itself much more strongly with 
regard to the question than it had seen 
fit todo. The House was mainly con- 
cerned in taking precautions in order to 
prevent the recurrence of similar irre- 
gularities. A great portion of the mis- 
chief had arisen from what the Post- 
master General had described as the 
vortex of his own balances; but which, 
to use a more homely phrase, might be 
described as hodge-podge. He did not 


Mr. Gladstone 
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mean to say that.a rigid adherence to 
the Treasury Minute of June 28th last, 
which provided for the more rapid 
handing over the balances to the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners, would not 
succeed to a large extent in effecting the 
necessary reform, but, he had a. still more 
important recommendation to make, For 
instance, with regard to the Post Office, 
which was a large Revenue Department, 
at the present time the balances were 
paid into the Bank of England in such 
a way that it was utterly impossible to 
fix the Department, to, which they ‘be- 
longed, and he was. convinced, that, no 
system of check could be. perfect. until 
means had been taken to ascertain the 
heads of service to which the balances 
belonged. While it was important that 
new regulations should be framed, it was 
of equal importance that they should. be 
framed in the best possible manner; and 
this end would not be attained as long 
as the framing was left to each of the 
Departments affected. There was abun- 
dance of evidence now at the disposal of 
the Treasury to enable them to form, 
proprio motu, their own regulations, and 
he thought they should not be left to a 
departmental Committee, but that the 
head of the Department should be re- 
sponsible for them. There was another 
point on which he wished to make a few 
remarks, in his individual character as 
a Member of the Committee which had 
inquired into the matter. No other 
Member of the Committee had alluded 
to the question, and therefore what he 
was about to say must be taken quantum 
valeat, as the expression of his own view. 
He alluded to the separation of the office 
of Receiver in the Post Office from that 
of Accountant General. In any case, 
the receiving and accounting department 
of a Government office ought, in his 
opinion, to be separated; but in the 
peculiar case of the Post Office, seen by 
the light of the Treasury Minute of last 
year, he thought this was of even 
greater importance. ‘The constitution of 
the Parliamentary officer at the head of 
the Department—the accounting officer 
of the Department—was an official fiction 
and a sham which ought at once to be 
put an end too. With regard to the 
office of Auditor General, too, he thought 
an alteration might be made with ad- 
vantage. The Auditor General was not 
a Treasury officer, but an official respon- 
sible solely to Parliament; and there- 
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fore he ought to be allowed to select his 
own subordinate officers, instead of being 
dependent upon the Treasury for them. 
An enormous amount and variety of 
extra work had of late years been thrown 
upon this Department, and no one could 
possibly be more competent than the 
Auditor General to select the persons 
best qualified, by special aptitude, to 
discharge the duties devolving upon the 
office. He wished to urge, in concluding, 
the importance of adopting the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth), that in’ future all loans con- 
tracted for departmental purposes should 
pass through the Exchequer, in accord- 
ance with the Controller and Auditor 
General’s able memorandum upon the 
subject, appended to the Report of the 
Committee, and that they should be sur- 
rounded with all those constitutional 
safe-guards of which previous loans had 
been divested by a laxity of practice on 
the part of the House which it was not 
too late even now to amend. 

Mr. WHITE said, he thought some 
expression of gratitude was due to the 
hon. Member for South Hants (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) for having brought for- 
ward this question, and thus afforded 
an opportunity to the House for pro- 
nouncing an opinion upon what he must 
call a grave public scandal. He never 
recollected—and he doubted if even the 
oldest Member of that House recollected 
—such an event as four Select Com- 
mittees, simultaneously sitting, having 
reported condemning the management 
of the Treasury by its ostensibly effective 
head, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He had no desire to be unduly critical 
respecting the manner in which the sub- 
ject had been treated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Hants—an ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury—although he could not 
help feeling that between those who 
were in office and those who had been 
in office there always existed that feel- 
ing which was said to make men won- 
drous kind. "What was of more import- 
ance was that the independent Members 
should declare their opinion, and he 
hoped that they would now do so unre- 
servedly. True, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had just read from the Table 
a profession of repentance for what was 
poe and had promised good be- 

aviour for the future, and had he done 
no more than made his recantation he 
(Mr. White) would have been satisfied. 
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But when he proceeded to justify the 
course he had adopted with respect to 
the Cape and Zanzibar Mail Contracts, 
that was more than the most kindly in- 
tentioned man could put up with. He 
vi! White) had read the evidence given 

y the Chancellor of the Exchequer be- 
fore that Committee, and his opinion 
was that, judged by that evidence, the 
Report of the Committee was altogether 
too mild in its character and was not 
sufficiently strong in its condemnation. 
The right hon. Gentleman still contended 
that he was right and the Select Com- 
mittee, the House of Commons—indeed, 
everybody else—were wrong, because 
he had such absolute confidence in his 
own superior wisdom, and such a cynical 
contempt for the crass ignorance of any 
person who did not see things exactly in 
his own light. He (Mr. White) believed 
that if the matter had been put to the 
test it would have been found that not 
only a majority of the House, but a 
large majority of his own Colleagues 
condemned the course taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been a Member of the 
House even longer than he (Mr. White) 
had been, and he could not forget that 
there had been animated discussions, 
and many divisions in it, with reference 
to mail contracts, and he also knew that 
in times past Postal subsidies and con- 
tracts were used as the means of Parlia- 
mentary corruption, and that, in conse- 

uence thereof, the House very wisely 
deteernthad that no contract for a mail 


service and no subsidy should be given 
without first being submitted to the 


House. That policy was reeoommended 
and further strengthened by the existing 
Liberal Government, and wholly ac- 
corded with the avowed principles of the 
present Prime Minister. By the old 
Standing Order, all mail contracts were 
submitted to the House, and if not ap- 
proved of within one month became 
binding. The present Government, soon 
after its accession to office, on the Motion 
of the late Postmaster General (the 
Marquess of Hartington) passed without 
opposition the new Standing Order which 
enforced the absolute approval of the 
House. before any such contract could 
take legal effect. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) then, as now, held his important 
office in the Government which passed 
that Standing Order. And yet he still 


2Y 
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obstinately persisted in condemning such 
a wholesome proviso. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could not but know 
what a fertile source of Parliamentary 
corruption several subsidized mail con- 
tracts had often proved. It was notorious 
that by such corrupt influences the re- 
presentation of some of our out-ports 
had been perniciously affected. Indeed, 
it was alleged, and he (Mr. White) be- 
lieved truly, that at the last General 
Election the opportune grant—by the 
then Conservative Government—of the 
Cunard and Inman Mail Contracts se- 
cured a seat at Liverpool for one of its 
friends. He (Mr. White) could not 
refrain from expressing his deep regret 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not that evening admitted that he 
had acted wrongly with regard to the 
Cape and Zanzibar Mail Contract; and 
if a Vote of Censure were moved on the 
right hon. Gentleman with reference to 
that transaction, he certainly would vote 
for it. At the same time, he believed 


that the right hon. Gentleman was 
thoroughly honest in conducting that 
arrangement. As long as the right hon. 
Gentleman acted the part of an obstinate 
impenitent heretic with reference to 


sound orthodox Parliamentary prin- 
ciples, one could not be surprised that, 
notwithstanding his distinguished talents 
and ability, he was so deservedly un- 
popular. Mr. Burke, when addressing 
the Speaker of the House of Commons 
on one occasion, said— 


“The House, like other collections of men, 
had a marked love of virtue and an abhorrence 
of vice, but that among vices there is none 
which the House of Commons abhors in the 
same degree as obstinacy.”’ ‘ Obstinacy,” con- 
tinued Burke, “is certainly a great vice and, in 
the changeful state of political affairs, is fre- 
quently the cause of great mischief.” 


He (Mr. White) would strongly com- 
mend those remarks of that illustrious 
statesman—Burke—to the serious con- 
sideration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Special reference had been 
made to the Select Committee, on 
which he (Mr. White) had the honour 
to serve, with regard to the Ex- 
penditure of the Civil Service which 
had just reported. He would have been 
better pleased if his hon. Colleague on 
that Committee (Mr. Sclater-Booth), in- 
stead of bringing forward this Motion, 
had voted for the Amendment which he 


(Mr. White) moved to the Report of 
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that Committee, because that would 
have brought the question of the present 
mal-administration of the Treasury De. 
partment formally before the House. 
That Amendment was to the effect that 
the Committee regretted that, owing to 
the limited powers exercised by the 
Tréasury, its ostensibly effective head, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, should 
confess his inability to adequately con- 
trol the Expenditure of the different 
branches of the public service, the de- 
tails of which were annually submitted 
for his revision when the Estimates for 
the respective Departments were framed, 
For ms se examined before the Civil 
Services Expenditure Committee, \the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told them 
that it was a ‘‘ delusion ”’ to believe that 
the Treasury did now exercise a direct 
and effectual control over the expendi- 
ture of the country. He, moreover, 


‘added that as to Law Reform ‘no im- 


provement could be effected without 
paying smart money for it.” And that 
no re-organization of any Civil Depart- 
ment could be attempted without the 
heads of those departments ‘sticking 
in” a great many demands to which the 
Treasury had to accede rather than let 
the public service stand still. The 
right hon. Gentleman cited the prelimi- 
nary demand of Mr. Farrer (the perma- | 
nent Secretary) of the Board of Trade, 
for an increase of £500 per annum, and 
also adduced the fact that both the 
Home and Foreign Departments had 
persistently refused compliance with the 
Orders in Council and Treasury Regula- 
tions for introducing open competition 
into the public service. Had his (Mr. 
White’s) Amendment been agreed to, 
the Committee would have recommended 
that Parliament should devise an early 
and efficacious remedy for this glaring 
defect in the Executive Department of 
the State. That Amendment was nega- 
tived,: although it had the support of 
hon. Gentlemen who did not agree with 
him in politics. He also moved another 
Amendment which was lost by the 
casting vote of the Chairman (Mr. 
Childers) to the effect that, having 
regard to the unanticipated magnitude 
of payments on the abolition of offices, 
and notably to the excessive compensa- 
tions granted under the Bankruptcy Act 
of 1869, full salaries for life—namely, 
from £1,800 to £2,000 a-year having 
been awarded to everyone—young or 
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old—of the ten Commissioners whose 
offices were then abolished, the Com- 
mittee recommended that no Bill in- 
volving any public charge should be 
introduced into Parliament unless ac- 
companied with an estimate or state- 
ment, signed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, of the probable expense thereby 
entailed upon the country, and with the 
proviso that no disbursement in excess 
of such estimate or statement. should be 
legal without the previous approval of 
Parliament. It was the duty of that 
House to strengthen and uphold the 
continuous supervision of the Comp- 
troller of the Exchequer and of the 
Audit Department; besides it was owing 
to their sagacity and scrutiny that the 
misappropriations by the Post Office 
were originally brought to light. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDH said, he 
was unable to say whether unanimity 
existed among the heads of the various 
Departments ; but it was, at all events, 
agreeable to witness the amiable feeling 
that existed between those who sat on 
the two front benches. It was doubtful 
whether much good would result to the 
country from this most unsatisfactory 
debate on a serious and great question. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
+ been a little hard on Committees and 
their Reports, seeing that it was only 
through the painful interest which had 
been taken by the House in some of the 
transactions in his Department that 
formal Votes of Censure had been voted 
on two or three occasions this Session 
in the mild and indulgent form of re- 
ferring the subjects brought under the 
notice of the House to Select Commit- 
tees, whose labours should therefore 
have been alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman with gratitude if not with 
admiration. There was not much use in 
his going through all the points which 
had been raised in the course of this 
discussion; but he had risen with the 
object of obtaining from the Govern- 
ment an expression of opinion upon the 
question whether the conduct of the 
business in these great Departments 
should not be more in accordance with 
the ancient usage which prevailed be- 
fore the present Government came into 
power,: especially with respect to the 
manner in which communications were 
made between the different Departments. 
It was of the first importance that such 
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communications should be made through 
the proper channels, and not by means 
of private secretaries behind the backs 
of the chiefs of Departments mostly in- 
terested. The other night when the Post 
Office scandal was under discussion, the 
Postmaster General, in the course of his 
defence, informed the House that the 
Correspondence on the subject, which 
was of such great importance, and which 
had led to such disastrous results, was 
carried on for months, not between the 
head of the Treasury and himself, but 
behind his back, and that it was alto- 
gether unknown to him that the letters 
were passing. To-night the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had informed the 
House that, with regard to the very im- 
portant subject of the Thames Embank- 
ment, the alteration made by the Trea- 
sury in the Estimate was a very nominal 
one. If that were so, how did he account 
for the manner in which it had been 
resented by the First Commissioner of 
Works? He should like to know if the 
alteration was made in a proper manner; 
and also he should like to receive some 
assurance from the Government that in 
future communications between Depart- 
ments would be made in a proper 
manner. After reading this debate, the 
public would be of opinion that the time 
had arrived when not only the present 
Session, but the present Parliament 
should come to an end. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that as a Member 
of the Select Committee upon Exchequer 
Expenditure, he wished to say a few 
words upon a point which had not been 
brought very clearly before the House. 
He had carefully attended to the evi- 
dence given before the Committee, and 
believed he fully understood the ques- 
tions which had been raised; and he 
had listened to the explanation given by 
the Prime Minister respecting the allow- 
ance of full salaries for life to the Judges 
of the Court of Bankruptcy; and he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
explanation was not at all satisfactory. 
The charge which was made implied a 
censure upon the Government. The131st 
clause of the Bankruptcy Bill provided 
that there should be two co-ordinate 
powers to deal with the question of the 
retiring allowances of the Judges; one 
being the Lord Chancellor and the other 
the Treasury. The Atct provided that 
the Lord Chancellor, under special cir- 
cumstances, might recommend the full 
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pay to be given to the Judges, but that 
he should do it with the consent of the 
Treasury. The Prime Minister, however, 
seemed to consider this to be a judicial 
discretion of the Lord Chancellor, con- 
trolled the Treasury, and deprived it of 
any independent judgment. He appre- 
hended that that was quite a misconcep- 
tion of the intention of the Act of Par- 
liament. The Treasury had a right to 
negative the proposition of the Lord 
Chancellor if they thought his proposi- 
tion an unfit one. There was another 
point upon which he wished to say a 
word. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had de- 
fended the delay in the appointment of 
the Commission to inquire into the Post 
Office accounts, by alleging the necessity 
of giving time to prepare the balances. 
He believed that no such time could be 
possibly required by any honest system 
of making out accounts, either for the 
Post Office or any other business in the 
world. If the Post Office accounts had 
been kept clearly and without intentional 
mystification, it was impossible that three 
months could be required for making 
things plain. In the largest businesses 


in the world, whether mercantile or 


banking, the books were kept in such a 
state, that instead of three months being 
required to ascertain how the balances 
stood, three days would not be necessary 
for making out a complete and exhaus- 
tive statement. The defence was really 
no defence at all, and it was impossible 
to condemn the Post Office officials in 
language too strong. 

GENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR, 
referring to the alterations which had 
been introduced into the Estimate which 
had been submitted to the Treasury by 
the First Commissioner of Works with 
respect to the proposed embankment 
near the Victoria Tower, commented 
somewhat severely on the fact that those 
alterations had been made without con- 
sulting the right hon. Gentleman on the 
subject. He also dwelt on the want of 
united action between the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Secretary to the 
Treasury in the case of the Zanzibar 
Contract, observing that the opinions 
of the latter had been passed over be- 
cause the former choose to think that 
he was prejudiced in the matter, and 
contending that,-if there were any good 
grounds for such an insinuation, the 
proper course would have been to get 
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rid of an officer who could not be 
trusted. 

TazCHANCELLOR or tut EXOCHE- 
QUER: What I said before the Com- 
mittee was that my right hon. Friend 
had given a decided opinion on the 
matter, and that there was no use in 
troubling him. 

GreneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought it was most undesirable that 
any officer in the Treasury, particularly 
one occupying the high position of the 
Parliamentary Secretary, should be con- 
sidered incapable of carrying out the 
views of his superior, and he thought 
such a statement as that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to be re- 
pudiated in the strongest terms. The 
right hon. Gentleman had. no right to 
employ his private secretary in the busi- 
ness in the manner which he had done. 
The permanent secretaries, whether in 
Parliament or not, were those whose 
services should have been called into re- 
quisition. He did not mean, in making 
these observations, to impute the slightest 
shadow of wrong intention to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but he must 
maintain, at the same time, that it was 
dangerous to any public office, to allow 
business to be transacted as he appeared 
to have done. Again, as to the case of 
the Postmaster General, he doubted very - 
much whether the Secretary for War or 
the First Lord of the Admiralty would 
allow any such interference as had been 
shown to have existed in this Depart- 
ment. It was distinctly proved that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
in close and frequent communication 
with officers subordinate to the Post- 
master General, and any practice better 
calculated to destroy responsibility, could 
not have been taken. Perhaps the worst 
part of the case was that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had given no assur- 
ance that he would abstain from pursu- 
ing such a course in future. He made 
those remarks because he loved good 
administration, and because he thought 
such a line of conduct as that adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman ought to be 
condemned by the House. The  ac- 
counting officer and the receiving officer 
of the money receipts and expenses of 
the Post Office and Telegraph Depart- 
ments ought to be distinct, and he 
would only strongly advise that the old 
practice of the War Office of ‘‘ even and 
quits,” should be introduced, and the. 
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balances ought to’ be’ delivered up at 
certain times. By that means the coun- 
try would be freed from those scandals 
which resulted from the system on 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had acted. He (Sir George Balfour) 
added that he would ‘now call attention 
to the sound suggestions of the hon. 
Member for Northumberland. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
thought the expressions used by the last 
speaker more severe than was warranted 
by anything which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had done in reference to more 
than one of the matters to which he 
had adverted. He (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke) was old enough to remember 
much more serious charges being 
brought against Government than un- 
willingness on the part of the Heads of 
Departments to take responsibility upon 
themselves. This charge was one which 
ought not to have the serious attention 
of the House. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be read 
a second time,”’ 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS— 
' THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, that before the 
Bill was read a second time, he wished 
to put a question to the Government 
with reference to the Indian Budget. In 
the early part of the evening he had 
found it impossible to extract a satisfac- 
tory answer from the Prime Minister as 
to the arrangement of Indian business. 
He understood that the present evening 
was, if possible, to be reserved for the 
discussion of the Indian Budget; but 
the Prime Minister stated that circum- 
stances over which he had no control 
prevented him from giving up the whole 
of the evening for that purpose. Now, 
he admitted that the Public Business 
had been dislocated, owing to the un- 
fortunate absence of the Prime Minister 
on Tuesday night. No one could, how- 
ever, complain of his absence, for, as 
everyone knew, no Minister had ever 
worked more assiduously or zealously 
than he did. In consequence, however, 
of his absence, and owing to the circum- 
stance that one of his Colleagues refused 
to say five courteous words, which would 
have béen perfectly satisfactory to the 
House, the unusual course was adopted of 
moving the Adjournment of the House, 
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and the Report of Supply was not, in con- 
sequence, agreed to. Had the Prime 
Minister been in the House he would 
have said those few conciliatory words 
which he spoke the next morning, and 
the Business of the House would have 
been in a different position at the present 
moment. So far as that evening was 
concerned, he did not, therefore, blame 
the Prime Minister; but he could not 
understand whether to-morrow was or 
was not to beset apart for the discussion 
of the Indian Budget. That, it seemed, 
depended on whether a private Member 
was prepared to give it precedence or 
not. Unless, then, the Government gave 
him some assurance that time would be 
given for the due consideration of a sub- 
ject which vitally affected our Indian 
Empire, he should deem it to be his duty 
to move a distinct Motion impugning 
their conduct as to the management of 
Indian affairs in that House before the 
Session should close. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) would not 
bring on his Bill to-morrow, and the 
debate on the Indian Budget, if ad- 
journed from to-night, would follow the 
Appropriation _Bill and the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Annuity Bill to-morrow. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY—THE 35-TON GUN. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ELCHO said, that as it appeared 
that the discussion on the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella)— 
which under the circumstances of the 
Session was only worthy of a debating 
society—was to be postponed to another 
day, if the debate on the Indian Budget 
were not concluded to-night, he would 
ask the indulgence of the House while 
he called attention to a Vote in the 
Schedule of the Appropriation Bill affect- 
ing the Naval and Military Services— 
especially if it should turn out that the 
money had not been well expended. He 
understood that in the trials that had 
taken place on board the Devastation, 
the 35-ton gun, had not given satisfac- 
tion. He had been informed by an eye- 
witness that the brass‘studs of the bolts 
were shorn off before leaving the muzzle 
of the gun—the proof being that on the 
deck of the vessel in front of the turret 
there were several deep jagged cuts 
which could not have been the result of 
unexploded pebble powder as some sup- 
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posed. Theconsequence of a stud being 
shorn off would be that the grooves of 
the gun would be injured and the gun 
become unserviceable. As a proof that 
something of this kind had happened to 
the guns of the Devastation, he was in- 
formed that a shot, which at the begin- 
ning of the trials, was easily rammed 
home by two men, required eight men 
after several rounds had been fired. If 
this was the case with respect to the 
grooving and studs, what was the effect 
on the flight of the projectiles? He was 
told that the missile, after going steadily 
through the air for 200 or 800 yards, was 
seen gradually to turn until its side was 
presented in the direction of the object 
at which it was aimed, and only after a 
considerable further flight recover itself 
and point straight tothe object it was to 
strike. Now, if it should happen that 
the projectile should strike an enemy’s 
iron-clad while in its sidelong flight, in- 
stead of penetrating, it would rebound, 
doing little injury. That, he believed, 
was not denied. [Mr. Carpwexi: It is 
denied altogether.| He had heard the 
same thing at Shoeburyness. It had 
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certainly been admitted in the House 
that these guns were too short, and that 


in future they would be made longer. 
The general conviction was, that the 
system of rifling with studded shot— 
which was borrowed from the French— 
was not sound. His belief was that the 
smooth-bore Lancaster system had not 
had a fair trial, and he recommended 
that the question as between it and the 
Woolwich system should be settled at 
once by full tests, both as to range, ac- 
curacy of flight, and endurance. He 
believed the result would be greatly in 
favour of the Lancaster smooth-bore 
system. The cost would be small, and 
at any rate they would have an oppor- 
tunity of judging which was the sounder 
system. He would suggest also, in 
order that the authorities might judge 
of the effect of firing on the 35-ton gun, 
that two ‘‘ squeezes’? should be taken— 
one from the gun as it was’ turned out 
perfect, and the other of the gun after it 
had been discharged—they would then be 
able to judge whether the present system 
was attended with the defects which 
were charged against it. The matter 
was of consequence. Enormous sums 
had been already spent, and much more 
was to be spent; for the War Office were 
now making a 35-ton gun which was to 
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throw a projectile of 700 lbs.—and he 
believed they were about to undertake 
a 70-ton gun which was to throw a pro- 
jectile of 1,600 lbs. It was, therefore, of 
great importance to ascertain that we 
had got the best system of rifling. 

Sm HENRY STORKS said, he did 
not know thatthe noble Lord was about 
to raise this question or he would have 
been prepared with diagrams and the 
reports of the officers who were present to 
show how completely the noble Lord had 
been misinformed as to the result of 
the firing on board the Devastation, 
The deck in front of the. turret was not 
ploughed up by studs shorn from the 
shots, but was scored to some extent by 
the pebble powder—some grains of which 
would always be blown from heavy guns 
in an unconsumed state. With regard 
to the unsteadiness of the flight of the 
projectile, and the statement that it had 
been seen to turn broadside in its flight 
towards the object aimed at, he defied 
anyone to see anything of the kind while 
the projectile was in its flight, and he 
had the authority of Captain Hood, the 
Director of Naval Ordnance, for stating 
that he had observed no unsteadiness in 
the flight of the shot ; and that in firing 
two guns simultaneously at an elevation 
of 14 degrees, both projectiles struck the 
water at the full range of 6,900 yards, 
close together, and at the same instant 
—a pretty good proof of the accuracy of 
the guns. Five rounds were also fired 
at 1,000 yards, with 1101bs of powder 
and a 700 lbs projectile, and at this 
range the guns would hit a man. 
The noble Lord said that, after a few 
rounds had been fired eight men were 
necessary for working one of these guns; 
but Captain Hood said that four were 
sufficient; and both he and Captain 
Boys of the Ezxcellent agreed that the 
trials on board the Devastation were 
highly satisfactory. If the noble Lord 
would communicate to him privately the 
names of his informants he would com- 
municate with them, and any represen- 
tations they might make would receive 
every attention. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that the noble 
Lord had remarked that the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della) was better suited to a debating 
society than to that House; but he put 
it to the House whether the subject in- 
troduced by the noble Lord was not 
better suited to the United Service In- 
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stitution. He should not now further 
discuss the question of little bores or 
great bores, among whom he did not 
include his right hon. Friends below 
him. He hoped the Indian Financial 
Statement would not be further delayed. 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER strongly con- 
demned the practice of deferring to the 
extreme end of the Session the discussion 
of the affairs of India, when there was 
barely time for the Under Secretary of 
State to make his statement to the 
House. He hoped the Government 
would take into consideration the Report 
of the East Indian Finance Committee, 
and that they should have a better op- 
— of discussing the subject next 
ession. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Conimittee read. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I rise, Sir, for 
the fifth time, to make the Indian Fi- 
nancial Statement, and am happy to state 
that that Statement will show a more 
prosperous condition of affairs in India 
than it has ever been my lot to describe 
in this House. 

I must, perforce, according to custom 
and the necessities of the case, divide 
my subject into three parts, and speak 
first of the year of Actuals—that is, the 
year which ended of the 31st of March, 
1872; secondly, of the year of the Re- 
gular Estimate—that is, the year which 
ended on the 31st of March, 1873; and 
thirdly, of the year of the Budget Esti- 
mate—that is, the year which will end 
on the 31st of March, 1874; but I shall 
endeavour to give those who have 
hitherto censured me for being too long 
in my exposition, the contrasted, but 
doubtless equally keen, satisfaction of 
censuring me for being too short. 

In the year of Actuals--the year end- 
ing 3lst of March, 1872—we received as 
income, £50,110,215, and we paid, on 
account of our Ordinary Expenditure, 
£46,986,038. Thus our surplus was no 
less than £3,124,177, the largest ever 
known in Indian annals since the aboli- 
‘tion of the East India Company’s mono- 
poly of the China trade in 1834. For 
this great surplus we have to thank 
chiefly two things, one within, and one 
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not within our own control—economy 
and opium. 

I come now to the year ending 31st of 
March, 1873—that is, the year of the 
Regular Estimate, in which we expect 
to receive as income, £49,914,000, and 
to have to pay, on account of our Ordi- 
nary Expenditure, £48,422,000, which 
will leave a surplus of £1,492,000, 
thanks, again, partly to economy, partly, 
to a season favourable to the agricul- 
turalist, partly to that mysterious but 
for the present, friendly opium. [An 
hon. Memper: And providence. | Under 
providence, no doubt. These expecta- 
tions are founded, of course, on the ap- 
proximate accounts for periods of the 
year ranging from nine to eleven months, 
on which the Regular Estimate which 
we submitted to Parliament in May is 
based ; but our latest advices from India 
do not lead us to believe that they are 
too sanguine. 

I come now to the year passing over 
our heads, the year of the Budget Esti- 
mate. Sir Richard Temple expected, on 
the 27th of March last, to receive this 
year £48,286,000, and to have to pay 
£48,066,000. That is, he expected an 
equilibrium, supported, as he puts it, by 
a small surplus of £220,000. A smaller 
surplus, it must be admitted, than the 
Secretary of State has, on various occa- 
sions, pointed out as desirable, and even 
that surplus must be reduced by the sum 
of £80,000, omitted in India from the 
Transport Charges, aud the estimated 
surplus is then £140,000 only. The 
cause of the smallness of the surplus is 
the abolition of the Income Tax, which, 
re-imposed by Lord Mayo in 1869, has, 
after various vicissitudes familiar to 
those who watch Indian affairs, been 
surrendered; at least for the present, by 
Lord Northbrook. The Income Tax of 
1 per cent was expected to bring in 
£561,000 net in the year of the Regular 
Estimate, and, taking the same sum as 
its produce in 1873-4, would have given 
us a surplus of £692,000 for the year 
now in progress ; just the sort of surplus 
for which successive Secretaries of State 
have wished the Government of India 
to budget. Nevertheless, it has been 
given up, and the Secretary of State in 
Council has sanctioned the policy of the 
Viceroy. The hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett), in replying to me last 
year, quoted a long chain of authorities 
against the Income Tax. Some hon. 
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Gentlemen will remember that I care- 
fully guarded myself from saying one 
word in favour of the maintenance of 
the Income Tax, having, indeed, a shrewd 
suspicion that Lord Northbrook would 
not maintain it; but I disputed most 
strongly the statement contained in the 
hon. Member’s Motion, that its unsuit- 
ability was admitted, and I said, that 
for every opinion he could cite against 
it, I could cite another just as good in 
favour of it. Let us see if that is so. 
Lord Mayo was sometimes in. favour 
of, sometimes doubtful about, the In- 
come Tax, so we will not count him as 
on either side; but against Lord North- 
brook you may put Lord Lawrence ; 
against Sir Charles Trevelyan you may 
put Sir Richard Temple; against the 
hon. Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing) you 
may put Sir Bartle Frere; against the 
right hon. Member for Tiverton (Mr. 
Massey) you may put Mr. Ellis; against 
Lord Hobart you may put Sir Philip 
Wodehouse; against Mr. Bayley you 
may put Lord Napier of Magdala or 
Sir John Strachey, and so I might go 
on almost ad infinitum. There isa habit 
of mind which is a most convenient one 
in considering financial, and, indeed, all 
other matters. The habit, I mean, of 
seeing facts exactly as one would like to 
see them. That habit is possessed to 
perfection by those who talk of the ex- 
traordinary consensus of opinion against 
the Income Tax. I can see nosuch con- 
sensus, and have rarely had to consider 
a question on which there was so much 
to be said on both sides. Not that I 
wish to doubt or dispute the wisdom of 
the course which has been pursued by 
Lord Northbrook. The line taken by a 
portion of the Anglo-Indian press, the 
dislike of many of our own officers to a 
tax which fell largely on themselves ; 
the anger of the wealthy natives, who 
desired that the misera contribuens plebs, 
to use the famous old Hungarian phrase, 
should continue to be contribuens and 
misera; lastly, the course taken in this 
House on more than one occasion by the 
hon. Member for Brighton, have thrown 
a heavy weight into the scale against 
the Income Tax. In a country like India, 
political considerations—and these the 
political considerations not of the distant 
future, but of the passing hour—must 
often overpower the lessons of merely 
financial wisdom. Destiny may have in 
store for us in India a far more brilliant 
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financial future than I dare venture to 
anticipate ; but unless she has, indeed, 
great surprises for us, I should be ex- 
tremely sorry to guarantee that the 
Income Tax will not be re-imposed by 
some Viceroy or other within the next 
10 years. For the moment, however, it 
has vanished from the number of con- 
troverted Indian questions —I wish I 
could say, abiit ad plures—and so I pass 
to the last item of information which it 
is necessary to set forth before the broad 
outlines of our actual pecuniary position 
are made apparent to hon. Members— 
the statement—namely, of the balances 
which India had at her bankers in Eng- 
land and in India on the 31st of March, 
1873. 

India had at her bankers in England 
£2,998,444, or about her normal balance. 
In India she had 18 crores and 91 lacs 
of rupees, a sum which, if the rupee 
were worth 2s., as it used to be, would 
represent £18,910,000 ; but as the rupee : 
is only worth 1s. 10$d. or thereabouts at 
present, does not, of course, represent 
nearly so much money. Still, it is a 
larger cash balance than we want, thanks 
chiefly to our great surpluses, and to 
our small expenditure on Public Works 
Extraordinary in the last two years of 
Actuals; so we propose to bring it down 
to normal proportions by paying out of 
it all the remunerative works of the 
current year, to the amount of nearly 
£4,000,000. It results from what I have 
said that our pecuniary position for the 
moment is as follows :—We have a large 
surplus in the last year of Actuals; a 

ood surplus in the year of the Regular 
timate ; an equilibrium supported by 

a nominal surplus in the year now pass- 
ing over us; and a large balance at our 
bankers. The fact of the matter is, that 
so far as money is concerned, the lines 
have fallen to us in pleasant places; and 
it is particularly amusing to observe, 
that the qguasi-panic about the perilous 
state of Indian finance, of which the hon. 
Member for Brighton has made himself 
the mouthpiece, did not begin until after 
the measures were taken which have 
ended in sweeping away the deficit that 
had accumulated in the unlucky three 
years which ended with the spring of 
1869, and originated that quasi-panic. 
In these three years the deficit on the 
actual accounts was no less than 
£6,299,216, while in the three years 
that followed them—namely, 1869-70, 
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1870-71, 1871-2, the surpluses on the 
actual accounts were no less than 
£4,725,836; so that the year ending 
81st March, 1873, the year of the Re- 
gular Estimate, in which we expect a 
surplus of £1,492,088, will very nearly 
redress the balance, and sweep off the 
traces of the three years of deficit alto- 
gether. That is satisfactory, but there 
is better behind. If we take the whole 
series of Indian accounts from the time 
when Mr. Wilson first took the finances 
in hand—that is, from 1860 down to the 
end of the year of the Regular Estimate 
—we find a surplus of Income over 
Expenditure during the 13 years of 
£324,885. 

I showed last year, in some detail, 
that we have, out of income, since 1st 
May, 1861, expended something like 
£30,000,000 in roads, canals, harbours, 
civil buildings, military buildings, State 
railways, and other works of a perma- 
nent character absolutely necessary to 
India, if she is to rank as a civilized 
country ; so that India’s position is that 
of a landed proprietor who, looking 
back on the management of his estates 
for 13 years, finds that he has enor- 
mously improved those estates out of his 
ordinary income, and has also laid by a 
few thousand pounds in hard cash, a 
position which eannot be described as an 
unendurable one. Of course, the enemies 
of the Indian Government will imme- 
diately say—Oh, you are quite forget- 
ting that you have appropriated and 
used as ordinary income a number of 
sums which you call windfalls, but which 
a mercantile concern, if managed ac- 
cording to proper mercantile principles, 
would have treated as capital, and not 
have used as income at all. To that I 
reply—Well, suppose I admit for the 
sake of argument that what you say is 
true, as to all these items to which you 
object, it is indisputable that we have 
-charged against income sums to a very 
much greater amount than the amount 
of these disputed items, all of which sums 
a mercantile concern would have charged 
against capital and not against income; 
so that when I only claim to have a 
surplus of £324,000 on the finances of 
India, since Mr. Wilson took them in 
hand, I confess I wonder at my own 
moderation. 

Now, then, that we have a surplus, 
let us look around and see what there is 
to make us uneasy for the future, and 
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what there is to re-assure us in the pre- 
sent state of Indian finance. And, first, 
I will take the dark side of our affairs, 
and begin with the Guaranteed Rail- 
ways. The return from these has of 
late shown hardly any tendency to in- 
crease. The passenger traffic improves 
somewhat, but the goods traffic is nearly 
stationary, and the worst feature of the 
ease is, that no one seems quite clear 
about the reason. The most plausible 
explanation that has come before me is 
this—that Indian exports consisting 
chiefly of heavy goods, the railways are 
not used except when time is an object, 
and time is only an object when the 
demand for Indian merchandize is un- 
usually great. It is obvious, however, 
that this explanation will only apply to 
railways which have to compete with 
water carriage. I shall be glad if, in 
the discussion of to-night, the hon. Mem- 
ber for London (Mr. Crawford), or any 
other hon. Member, can throw some 
light on this matter. The heavy charge 
for Guaranteed Railway interest, esti- 
mated at nearly £1,800,000 for the year 
passing over our heads, is, to my mind, 
the least satisfactory element in our fi- 
nancial affairs. But, after all, £1,800,000 
is not an intolerable price to pay for the 
enormous advantages which both Na- 
tives and Europeans derive from the 
Indian railway system, even if the 
charge were certain to be permanent. 
Considering that till the other day the 
average return from the capital invested 
in English railways was only 4 per cent, 
a return of 3 per cent from Indian rail- 
ways can hardly be called disastrous. It 
is easy to be wise after the event, and 
to wish that we had laid down all our 
Indian railways on a narrow gauge. 
But it is not fair to charge our prede- 
cessors with improvidence ; because they 
made the arrangements which it was 
natural they should make in what may 
be called the infancy, or at least the 
youth, of railway enterprise. 

Next comes Opium, with regard to 
the return from which, although, as I 
have already said, the sales have been 
in recent years very favourable to us, I 
cannot rid myself of a certain vague 
feeling of apprehension. No doubt the 
analogy of the claret and champagne 
vineyards may hold good, but that re- 
mains to be proved, though certainly up 
to the present time the most sanguine 
anticipations have been those most jus- * 
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tified by events. On this subject, also, 
I trust any hon. Member who has spe- 
cial knowledge of the question from the 
Chinese side may say a word. 

Then there are the growing charges 
of Furloughs and of the Pension List, 
more especially in relation to uncoven- 
anted civilians—necessary, no doubt, 
but not the less financially disagreeable. 
I do not add the prospective demands 
for military allowances, about which so 
much has been said; because, as I ex- 
plained last week, I believe many of the 
assertions which pass current on this 
subject are founded on sag rat: 
and if peace continues, I feel convinced 
that considerable though cautious re- 
ductions in our military expenditure will 
be not the least characteristic feature in 
the rule of Lord Northbrook. Sure I 
am that nothing can be stronger than 
the desire of my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State and of his Council to 
strengthen the Viceroy’s hands on this 
vital matter. Reckless statements, not 
to use a stronger term, have been made 
to the contrary in India, under the veil 
of the anonymous; but nothing would 
be easier than to prove by a long catena 
of Despatches, that military reduction 


was one of the very first things to 
which the present Secretary of State 
called the attention of the Government 
of India, and that he has gone on 
pressing it on its attention. 

Then it is said that many of the irri- 
gation works will not pay immediately. 


Of course they will not. No one ever 
dreamt that some of them could pay 
immediately, unless the people who 
owned irrigable lands were forced to 
take the water. Lord Mayo and his Coun- 
cil thought that they should be forced to 
take the water. The Secretary of State 
in Council objected to this, thinking it 
a too despotic measure, and being con- 
vinced that it would be better to wait 
till experience and education had taught 
the people the value of an insurance 
against scarcity or famine. But in a 
country where the Governors are some 
hundred years at least in advance of the 
governed in intelligence, must we make 
no public works till the people can see 
their advantages and pay for them? 
That may be right policy; but if it is, 
nearly everything we have been doing 
for the last 30 years, with reference to 
public works, has been wrong. The 
talk about developing the resources of 
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India has been moonshine. This House 
has been hopelessly mistaken, and the 
most obstructive members of the most 
obstructive days of the old Court of 
Directors were utterly right. There 
is every reason to believe that our irri- 
gation works, taken as a whole, will 
sooner or later, directly or indirectly, 
pay a handsome percentage on the money 
they have cost; but, whether they will 
or not, they must be made, for the very 
people who now shake their heads over 
the unprofitable expenditure would be 
the first to shriek and rage if a new 
famine caught us napping. Our posi- 
tion in India is an anomaly, and must 
have many anomalous results. 

I turn now to the brighter side of our 
affairs, and first I will take the elasticity 
of our Revenue. ‘The hon. Member for 
Brighton does not agree with me in 
thinking that our Revenue is elastic; 
but what are the facts ? 

The Land Revenue has increased since 
1868-9 by £594,166; the Salt Revenue 
has increased by £378,355; the Opium 
Revenue has increased by £800,494; 
the Excise Revenue has increased by 
£85,373; and all this increase has been 
natural, not the result of new taxes, 
except in so far as the total is swelled 
by an increase under salt, the duty on 
which was, during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Mayo, increased at Madras and 
Bombay by 5 annas a maund, say 7}d. 
on 82 lbs. That increase accounts for 
about £200,000. There is no important 
decrease of Revenue to be set against this 
increase of about £1,800,000 per annum, 
or £1,600,000, if we put out of sight 
that part of the increase under salt to 
which I have just alluded. 

So much for improved probabilities of 
receipt. Turning to the other side of 
the account, I am again so unfortunate 
as to take precisely the opposite view to 
that taken by the hon. Member for 
Brighton. That hon. Member informed 
the House last year that our expendi- 
ture is very elastic. I am happy to say 
that some of it is very elastic; because 
if we are not in India to civilize and 
raise India— things which cannot be 
done without ending a great deal of 

better leave it as soon 
as we can wind up our affairs. But is 
all our expenditure so very elastic in the 
sense of rising? If so, how comes it 
that we spent £52,036,721 in 1868-9, 
and only £46,986,038 in the last year 
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of Actuals. Partly, of course, because 
£700,000 of expenditure, which used to 
be paid out of the Imperial Exchequer, 
are now paid out of provincial Exche- 
quers, which receive corresponding re- 
ceipts. Still, when we have allowed for 
that fact, our expenditure in the last 
year of Actuals is less than the expen- 
diture of 1868-9 by more than £4,250,000. 

Here are the figures for the last four 
years. In the year ending 31st March, 
1869, there was spent £52,036,721; in 
the year ending 31st March, 1870, we 
spent £50,782,412; in the year ending 
31st March, 1871, we spent £49, 930,696 ; 
and in the year ending 31st March, 1872, 
we spent £46,986,038. So that the ex- 
penditure of India was less in the year 
ending 31st March, 1872, than it was in 
the year ending 3lst March, 1869, by 
£5,050,688. Deduct from this the 
£700,000 for Provincial Services, and 
the result is a net decrease of £4,350,683. 
Look even at our Military expenditure 
—the most troublesome part of our ex- 
penditure. In the financial] year ending 


3lst March, 1869, £16,269,581 were 
spent, but in the last year of Actuals only 
£15,678,112 were spent—that is to say, 
the expenditure was less by £591,469, 


or say £600,000, and the estimated de- 
crease in the year of the Regular and 
Budget Estimate is even greater. 

Look now at our transactions with the 
Railways, as affected by the exchanges. 
I mentioned on the 3rd of August, 1869, 
that, whereas we had for many years 
been losing heavily in our transactions 
with the Guaranteed Railway Companie8, 
by loss on exchange, our annually re- 
curring drain on that account would ere 
long be replaced by an annual influx. 
And so it has turned out, for the very 
next year showed £40,000 to the good 
under this head. The next year showed 
£131,000, and the last year of Actuals 
£209,000, while the estimated gain in 
the year of the Regular Estimate is still 
higher. 

Take, then, the interest on the Debt. 
In 1871-2 it amounted to nearly 
£6,000,000, that is to say, to £5,966,299. 
In 1878-4 it is estimated at £5,770,000 ; 
and in 1874-5 an additional £450,000 
will come off; so that it will be some- 
thing like £5,320,000. for that year, or 
less than it was in 1867-8 by a good 
deal over £400,000. 

I have now put before the Committee 
our actual position at this moment, and 
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have selected, in rapid outline, what 
— to me to be the least hopeful and 
what appear to me to be the most hopeful 
features in our Indian financial situation. 
I think that most persons will agree 
with me that the more hopeful features 
predominate. I know that I have been 
accused of being unduly sanguine, and 
of taking a couleur de rose view of Indian 
finance. Nothing would be easier, if it 
were worth while, than to show, by re- 
ference to Hansard, that there is not a 
shadow of truth in such an accusation ; 
but that, on the contrary, I have, on 
more than one occasion, protested in so 
many words against taking a couleur de 
rose view of Indian finance, and have 
dwelt upon the dangers likely to arise 
from doing so. In truth, one who holds 
the office that I hold has no temptation 
to do otherwise. The fact that Indian 
subjects are to most people so ghastlily 
dull has its advantages, in that the per- 
son who deals with them in this House 
on behalf of the Government is forced, 
by the very nature of things to pique 
himself upon being right, not upon 
being in accordance with those who 
imagine that they reflect public opinion 
in relation to Indian affairs. Imagine, 
I say, that they reflect it; for those do 
public opinion much wrong who con- 
found it with the capricious ebb and 
flow of speculative exaggeration about 
India, with which we are familiar on 
platforms and in the Press. The truest 
gauge of public opinion about India is 
to be found, after all, in the state of the 
market for our securities, and that, I 
am happy to say, is all we could desire. 
We have the second best credit in the 
world—and that, considering what was 
the state of India before we went there, 
and at what rate the Company, in the old 
days, sometimes had to borrow, is surely 
something to be proud of. 

And, now, I will beg hon. Members 
to look at the clock, and to bear me 
witness that I have not spoken three 
hours and a-half in making my Indian 
Financial Statement in 1873, as I was 
said, with equal correctness, to have 
done in 1872. For I have now finished 
the Indian Financial Statement properly 
so called, and what I shall add will refer 
to the Motion which the hon. Member 
for Brighton has put upon the Paper. 

Hon. Gentlemen will observe that the 
course which the hon. Member has taken 
this year, and took last, puts me in a 
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dilemma; for either I must allow our 
discussion to be taken without laying 
before the House the actual facts of the 
Indian financial situation, or I must 
combine my Financial Statement with 
observations upon the hon. Member’s 
Motion. Again, if I follow the hon. 
Member, the necessities of debate would 
oblige me to put what I have to say about 
the existing financial situation in a dif- 
ferent form from that which I deliberately 
believe to be the most proper form for 
submitting it the House, while if I pre- 
cede the hon. Member I can only give a 
general answer to his speech. So true 
it is that the forms of this House, 
strange as they often appear to be, are 
usually the result of much thought and 
experience, and that any departure from 
our: Parliamentary convenances, however 
convenient it may be to an individual, 
is hurtful to that transaction of Public 
Business which is the object of our 
coming together. Without further pre- 
face, then, I turn to the hon. Member’s 
Motion, the words of which are as 
follows :— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the pre- 
sent constitution of the Government of India 
fails to secure an efficient or economical manage- 


ment of its finances, and that this House views 
with apprehension the state of local taxation in 
that Country, and is of opinion that its financial 
condition must be regarded as unsatisfactory so 
long as the Income Tax forms its only financial 
reserve.” 


First, then, as to the present constitu- 
tion of the Government of India failing to 
secure an efficient or economical manage- 
ment of its finances. Now, that sweep- 
ing proposition must refer either to the 
Government of India in India, or to the 
Government of India at home, or to 
both of these bodies. I admit that with 
regard to the Government of India in 
India, the control of the Financial Mem- 
ber of Council over the other Depart- 
ments is not so great as that of the 
Treasury in England; but the House 
must recollect that the Government of 
India, unlike the Government of Eng- 
land, is a personal Government, and 
that it pre-supposes that the power in 
the last resort to control all Departments 
must be in the hands of the Governor 
General. I do not say that that is an 
ideal Government for India or for any 
other country ; but it is clearly the only 
possible Government for India at this 
moment. In the old days of the Com- 
pany, finance was much the weakest 
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= of our Indian affairs; but it has 
een steadily getting into better and 
better order, and I defy anyone to point 
to any moment in our history when it 
has been so well organized as it is now. 
The whole tendency of things in India 
is towards increased watchfulness over 
the finances and increased economy. The 
figures which I have laid before the 
House prove it to demonstration, and 
greater care is being constantly given 
not only to the larger questions of 
finance, but to the form of the accounts. 
I do not say that they have arrived at 
perfection even now. I think it is more 
than probable that some good sugges- 
tions will be made by, and some im- 
proved practices date from, the Commit- 
tee which is now sitting; but I do say, 
that the progress from better to better 
has been steady, and during the last 
13 years has been without a check. I 
confess that, looking at the working of 
the Indian Government in its relation 
to finance, I do not see any improvement 
that can be introduced which is not in 
the way of being introduced. I am not 
talking of the distant future, and in a 
country which is changing so rapidly as 
India, 10 years hence is the distant 
future ; but for the present, for the next 
few years, I see nothing that is not in 
the way of being done with regard to 
our finance which it would be at once 
wise and possible to do. If the Com- 
mittee now sitting, when it has taken 
all its evidence, has any suggestions to 
make, of course whatever Government 
is in power will give them most careful 
and respectful attention; but no new 
snggestions of any value have to the 
best of my knowledge and belief been 
made by witnesses who have come be- 
fore the Committee; for those hon. 
Members who sit upon that Committee 
are aware that the improved form of 
the accounts laid before Parliament is 
due to the Committee itself, and, above 
all, to my right hon. Friend the Chair- 
man (Mr. Dodson), who has, if I may 
venture to express an opinion, so ad- 
mirably presided over our. deliberations. 
Turning next to the allegation that 
the Government of India in England 
fails to secure an efficient or economical 
management of its finances—if that alle- 
gation is intended to be made, I entirel 
deny the truth of the proposition. 
think the form of Government which 
was settled by Parliament in 1858 was 
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in most respects a wise Government. In 
the constitution of that Government 
there was one very serious mistake, and 
that was that members of Council were 
appointed for life. Against that unfor- 
tunate provision of the Act of 1858, I 
divided, as a private Member at the 
time, and it was my agreeable duty 
eleven years afterwards to pass a Bill 
through this House which put it and 
some other matters on a better footing. 
Making allowance, however, for this one 
serious error, I should say that the 
Council had worked extremely well, and 
that it had exercised a very efficient 
supervision over the finances of India, 
except in the very few cases in which 
Parliament has stepped in and over- 
ruled it. Hon. Members should refer 
to the statements that were made upon 
this subject to the East India Finance 
Committee by Lord Lawrence, than whom 
no man had so good a right to express 
an opinion, because he spent five years 
as a Member of Council, and then spent 
five years as Governor General, so that 
he saw the working of the Council both 
from the inside and from the out. I 
will not, however, say anything more on 
this head. If anyone, after reading what 
Lord Lawrence told us on the subject, 
can attach any importance to the state- 
ments against which Lord Lawrence’s 
remarks upon this head are principally 
dirécted, he will naturally not attach 
much importance to anything that I can 
advance. But the hon. Member goes 
on to say, that the House views with 
apprehension our local taxation. Well, 
all I can reply is, that if the House views 
with apprehension our Indian local taxa- 
tion, it must be very easily frightened. 
Why, what does our local taxation in 
India amount to? What is the local 
taxation raised in that vast continent 
from a population which we are learning 
to believe, as the results of the recent 
Census come out, numbers something 
like 200,000,000 in British territory 
alone. Our local taxation amounts to 
only £2,500,000 per annum, including 
all our municipalities and all our Presi- 
dency towns, and our provincial taxa- 
tion—that is, the taxation which was 
transferred by Lord Mayo from the 
Imperial to the Provincial Budgets— 
amounts to about £700,000. Can that 
seriously be said to be a heavy local 
and provincial taxation to be raised upon 
a country as large as Europe without 
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Russia? Last year, to be quite safe, 
not having the exact figures, I said it 
was on an outside estimate, under 
£5,000,000; but it is really very much 
under £4,000,000. 

Have hon. Members ever read the 
Revenue Law of Menu, as quoted by 
Mr. Wilson in his great speech of the 
18th of February, 1860 ?— 


“The revenue consists of a share of grain and 
of all other agricultural produce ; taxes on com- 
merce ; a very small annual imposition on petty 
traders and shopkeepers; and a forced service 
of a day in each month by handicraftsmen. The 
merchants are to be taxed on a consideration of 
the prime cost of their commodities, the expense 
of travelling, and their net profits. On cattle, 
gems, gold, and silver, added each year to the 
capital, one fiftieth, which, in time of war or 
invasion, may be increased to one-twentieth. 
On grain, one-twelfth, one-eighth, one-sixth, 
according to the soil, and the labour necessary 
to cultivate it. This also may be raised in cases 
of emergency, even as far as one-fourth, and 
must always have been the most important item. 
in public revenue. On the clear annual increase 
of trees, flesh meat, honey, perfumes, and several 
other natural productions and manufactures, 
one-sixth. The King is also entitled to 20 per 
cent on the profit of all sales. Escheats, for 
want of heirs, have been mentioned as being 
his, and so also is all property to which no 
owner appears within three years proclamation. 
Besides possessing mines of his own, he is en- 
titled to half of the precious metals in the 
earth.” 


After this, is it surprising that Mr. 
Wilson should add— 


“T should imagine the revenue laws of the 
ancient Hindoos must have been contributed to 
the sacred compiler by some very needy finance 
minister of the day.” 

And yet we are accused of being un- 
duly severe in our taxation, when from 
a country where a taxation like this is 
permitted in the books of the golden 
age, in a country where every financial 
device was adopted before our coming 
even by the most virtuous minister, we 
raise a taxation spent exclusively in in- 
creasing the prosperity of the country, 
of about 3s. 103d. per head, even if you 
consider the rupee to be worth 2s., but 
at present, remember, it is only worth 
1s. 103d. That makes a_ difference of 
about 3d. Three shillings and seven- 
pence-halfpenny per head is the whole 
amount of the taxation raised in India 
by the British, inclusive of the land 
revenue. That is a fact which seems to 
me one of the most creditable that has 
ever been told of any nation. What we 
do in return for that taxation, the annual 
‘Statement of Moral and Material Pro- 
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ss” is there toshow. Then the hon. 
ember proceeds to say that the finan- 
cial condition of India must be regarded 
as unsatisfactory, so long as the Income 
Tax femains our only financial reserve. 
But in the first place, the Income Tax is 
not our only financial reserve; and in 
the next place, if it were, I do not for a 
moment admit that the Income Tax is a 
bad financial reserve. I have already 
said all I care on this occasion to say 
about the Income Tax; because the 
controversy having been settled for the 
time, I do not want to stir its embers. 
It is an open secret that the Governor 
General’s Council was very much divided 
indeed upon the subject. But it will be 
time enough to defend the Income Tax 
when it is again introduced. For the 
present, I am quite willing to allow those 
who are opposed to it to seem to have 
the best of the argument. It must, how- 
ever, be within the knowledge of the 
hon. Member, that some of the people 
who were most hostile to the Income 
Tax were strong partizans of other taxes 
by which they hoped to fill the deficit 
caused by the abolition of the Income 
Tax. Mr. Hunter, for example, a violent 
opponent of the Income Tax, has advo- 
cated a tax upon pain, the leaf which is 
chewed along with the betel nut. Others 
are in favour of a tobacco tax, and we 
have seen licence taxes and certificate 
taxes actually in force. Others, again, 
would raise the salt tax in Madras and 
Bombay, while succession duties, and a 
capitation tax, like that in Burmah, have 
all had their advocates. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that I prefer the Income 
Tax to any of these; but then I am dis- 
tinctly a friend to the Income Tax, and 
if the Governor General could have been 
guided by mere financial as distinguished 
from political considerations, I should 
like to have seen him abolish the inland 
duties on sugar, deal with the Salt Tax, 
thereby greatly curtailing the salt line, 
and perhaps even abolish the export 
duty on rice, before he had reduced the 
Income Tax below 2 per cent. Our in- 
formation from India leads us to believe 
that it is the intention of Lord” North- 
brook to grapple with several of these 
questions during his term of office. For 
obvious reasons I will not say which ; 
but I mention the fact, in order to show 
that neither he nor we share the hon. 
Member’s alarm about the state of our 
finances. Now, as ever since I have been 
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at the India Office, I have looked with 
em hope towards the possibility of 

her military reduction, and the latest 
news which we have about Opium gives 
us every reason to hope that that im- 
portant resource will not fail us just at 
the moment when the sudden loss of the 
Income Tax makes us feel grave, though 
not uneasy. 

These are the general considerations 
which I have to offer to the House in 
reply to the hon. Member who is about 
to intervene in order to prevent us going 
into Committee. -I have no doubt he 
will ransack the evidence that has been 
produced before the Finance Committee, 
to find what he supposes to be mistakes 
on the part of the Indian Government 
here and in India during the last 15 
years, and doubtless he will hit some 
blots. No one pretends that the Indian 
Government does not make mistakes ; 
but I shall be surprised indeed if he can 
bring forward anything of sufficient im- 
portance to support the huge superstruc- 
ture of the Resolution which he proposes 
to build up, and to build up while the 
Committee of which he is a Member is 
painfully engaged in collecting evidence 
through which it may arrive at some 
conclusion. For what possible object 
that Committee exists at all, if the hon. 
Member is to ask the House to take out 
of its hands the question which the 
House directed the said Committee to 
investigate is more than I can under- 
stand. That, however, the hon. Member 
should propose so strange a course to 
the House is a matter which the House 
and the Committee and the hon. Mem- 
ber must settle between them. It is no 
affair of mine, except in so far as I form 
a fractional part both of the House and of 
its much-enduring Committee. I move, 
Sir, that you do now leave the Chair. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Grant Duff.) 


Mr. FAWCETT moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. ~ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Fawcett.) 

Mr. AYRTON urged that the discus- 
sion upon this most important subject 
ought not to be stopped at a quarter- 


past 11. He thought his hon. Friend 
might very well proceed to address the 
House at that period. 
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Mr. FAWCETT appealed to the 
Speaker whether he should lose his 
right of speaking on the main subject if 
he made one or two observations to 
explain why he moved the adjournment 
of the debate. He made that Motion 
simply to consult the convenience of the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be entitled to speak on the 
Motion he had made for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, but he could not 
speak again on that question. If the 
House allowed the hon. Gentleman to 
withdraw his Motion he might then 
speak on the Main Question. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, the reason why 
he wished for the adjournment of the 
debate was because he felt it impossible 
to confine his remarks within such a 
time as would suit the convenience of 
the House. He had a great deal to say 
upon India, and he felt it his duty to 
say it. Some 13 years ago the Queen, 
in the name of the English nation, laid 
down the principle that they were bound 
by the most sacred of all obligations to 
attend to the interests of her Indian sub- 
jects. The announcement of that prin- 
ciple was accepted with the greatest 
satisfaction from one end of India to the 
other. Had they acted on that principle? 
On the contrary, Indian affairs were 
treated with a contemptuous neglect 
which he ventured to say would not be 
shown towards the most insignificant 
question in that House. From a quarter 
past 10 o’clock in the fag-end of the Ses- 
sion, that being the only evening which 
was allotted to Indian affairs, was all 
that was vouchsafed by the Government 
of the time of the House for the consi- 
deration of this subject. The news 
would spread throughout the length and 
breadth of India, and the House might 
depend upon it that they had better post- 
pone any subject of legislation than give 
the people of India the impression, which 
it would be very difficult to remove, that 
they did not give adequate considera- 
tion to their affairs. The Under Secre- 
tary had been kind enough to describe 
him as the spokesman of financial panics. 
He was not the spokesman of financial 
pues but he would tell the Under 

ecretary what he meant to do in future 


as long as he was a Member of the 
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House—he would do everything that an 
independent Member could do to arouse 
an adequate amount of interest in In- 
dian affairs. They might depend upon it 
that if they went on in the future as they 
had done in the past, they would not be 
able to maintain their Empire in India, 
but would alienate the Indian people. 
Last year he promised that he would 
devote all the time at his disposal to 
Indian affairs, and the result had been 
that he could not now remain silent, al- 
though he was unwilling to trespass on 
the indulgence of the House. He would 
proceed in the course of these remarks 
to prove, in spite of what had been said 
by the Under Secretary, that the situa- 
tion of the Government of India at the 
present time was such as to offer no ade- 
quate guarantee for efficiency and eco- 
nomy, and that extravagance ensued. 
He would also bring forward facts to 
show that the state of Local Taxation in 
India should excite their grave appre- 
hension, and if he wanted a witness to 
that he could confidently appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman who had presided 
over the East India (Finance) Commit- 
tee (Mr. Ayrton) with so much courtesy, 
urbanity, and impartiality. Although 
that right hon. Gentleman had been the 
Chairman of another Committee, he, 
unlike the Under Secretary, had never 
been absent from the Finance Commit- 
tee. Again, this other conclusion had 
been impressed upon his mind—that the 
financial position of India could not be 
regarded as satisfactory, the Income 
Tax being the only financial reserve. He 
(Mr. Fawcett) was not going to dispute 
the accuracy of the Under Secretary’s 
figures; he would only say this much— 
that many different conclusions could be 
deduced from the same figures. He 
would begin with the subject of the In- 
come Tax. If there was any truth in 
the doctrines which the Under Secretary 
laid down last year with reference to 
the Income Tax, then the Government 
had been guilty of one of the grossest of 
financial blunders. Last year the Under 
Secretary said that the Income Tax was 
the only means of taxing the rich, and 
now he said that he had given it up, not 
for financial, but for political reasons, 
in consequence of the abuses attending 
its collection, and in consequence of the 
discontent it produced. There could not 
be a grosser blunder than to assume that 
because a certain tax was suited to one 
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country that therefore it was suited to 
another, and there was overwhelming 
evidence to prove that the Income Tax 
was entirely unsuited to India. If that 
tax were suitable to the country then 
the Government had been guilty of a 
gross blunder in repealing it. The 
Under Secretary had cited authorities of 
Indian Financiers in favour of the tax, 
and in reply he would cite the authority 
of three men who were successively Fi- 
nance Ministers in India. The first 
abandoned an office, second only to that 
of the Governor General, rather than be 
a party to levying the Income Tax on 
the people of India ; the next had stated 
that it was impossible to conceive a 
more obnoxious and objectionable tax; 
and his successor had declared that no 
power on earth would induce him to re- 
main in office if he were compelled to 
impose the Income Tax as a permanent 
source of revenue. The Under Secre- 
tary had quoted the authority of Lord 
Lawrence in favour of the tax; but he 
had omitted to mention that Lord Law- 
rence had added, no other tax had pro- 
duced more discontent in India. The 
Income Tax in the past had been con- 
stantly varying in India, and that ac- 
counted for the discontent of which Lord 
Lawrence spoke. The Indian people 
never knew from one year to another 
what Income Tax they would have to 
pay. The Under Secretary had said 
that in a few years it might be neces- 
sary to re-impose the tax; but he was 
prepared to show that if the present 
extravagance of financial administra- 
tion continued, the re-imposition of that 
tax would be not merely possible but ab- 
solutely certain. The Under Secretary 
had taunted him that evening with being 
the spokesman of financial panic; and 
although he last year announced that 
what he should have to say upon the 
subject would not be of the slightest im- 
portance, this year he appeared to en- 
tertain a contrary opinion. About four 
years since he (Mr. Fawcett) attempted 
to arouse more interest in Indian affairs 
in that House than had previously ex- 
isted, by the proposal to appoint a Se- 
lect Committee, and from that time there 
had been a reduction of expenditure to 
the amount of £6,000,000 per annum, 
which was an inducement to him to per- 
severe in the course he had marked out 
for himself. The Under Secretary had 
greatly overstated his case in stating 


Mr. Faweett 
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that the watchfulness of Parliament had 
led to the reduction, for he ventured to 
assert that the ablest financier in the 
country—not even the Prime Minister 
himself—could tell, if he devoted six 
months attention to Indian accounts, to 
what extent the expenditure of India 
had been reduced during the last three 
or four years. Indian finance had a con- 
fusion cast over it, owing to the unin- 
telligible distinction that was made be- 
tween Public Works Ordinary and Public 
Works Extraordinary, and to the appro- 
priation of capital to income. Then, 
again, the fluctuations of cash balances 
to the extent of £16,000,000 within the 
same period of time, gave an unbounded 
field for exploits in financial ingenuity, 
and until they knew the nature of the 
cash balances it was impossible to place 
any confidence in the statements of ex- 

enditure and revenue. Nobody had 

een able to give an intelligible expla- 
nation of what the cash balances were— 
—they were, in fact, a hotch-potch into 
which everything was thrown. Then 
the proceeds of the sale of Government 
land in India had been improperly trans- 
ferred to the revenue account in defiance 
of the special Act which declared that 
under no circumstances should the pro- 
ceeds of land be appropriated to income. 
That Act was disregarded, and it seemed 
to him that the appropriation of capital 
to. income which, according to the evi- 
dence given before the Committee, was 
practised in India was not characteristic 
of the conduct of a prudent Government, 
but rather of the conduct of a spend- 
thrift who grasped every farthing on 
which he could lay hand to meet his 
current expenditure. A great sensation 
had been created lately in this country 
by what was known as the Post Office 
scandal, which simply consisted of the 
transference of capital in one form to 
capital in another. Yet so serious was 
the appropriation considered to be that 
the Government expected a Vote of Cen- 
sure upon it. Now, Governments had 
before to-day resigned on a less Vote of 
Censure, and if the present Government 
thought the proceeding to which he was 
referring so wrong that they submitted 
to be censured like lambs, what. lan- 
guage, he should like to know, could, 
properly characterize the far more grave 
proceedings which happened every year 
in India of appropriating capital to in- 
come? The Somnittee would now, he 
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thought, understand ve the subject had 
been passed by so lightly by the Under 
Secretary of State. But there was an- 
other reason why no confidence could be 
placed in the existence of a surplus in 
any particular year in India. Nobody, 
he believed, could tell to what an extent 
a comparatively favourable balance be- 
tween expenditure and revenue was 
created by the suspension for a time of 

ublic works. No Department in India 

ad been characterized by so much 
waste, mismanagement and extrava- 
gance as the Public Works Department, 
and nothing had contributed so much to 
that result as the impulsiveness with 
which public works had been under- 
taken, and the suddenness with which 
they had been abandoned in order to 
obtain a favourable balance of expendi- 
ture and revenue. The Under Secretary 
had stated that during the present year 
£4,500,000 out of the cash balances had 
been expended on Public Works Extra- 
ordinary. But the Government would 
not have that resource next year, and 
where then, he should like to know, was 
the money to be procured to continue 
those works unless it was by borrowing ? 
The resource, in short, was simply tem- 
porary, and there would be a deficiency 
of £4,500,000 next year unless the sys- 
tem of borrowing were to be resorted to. 
The Under Secretary had, he might add, 
recommended to hon. Members a certain 
course of reading during the Recess. He 
had advised them to read the evidence 
of Lord Lawrence. That reading would, 
he hoped, be supplemented by an exa- 
mination of the evidence of General 
Strachey. He could multiply instances 
out of number of the waste and mis- 
management of the Department of 
Public Works, and he would give one 
short narrative, every fact of which was 
proved by official testimony. The Saugor 
- Barracks were constructed by the De- 
partment. They cost £150,000, and it 
took four years and a half to complete 
them. When they were finished it was 
found out that they were so badly con- 
structed that the Government found the 
best thing they could do was to pull 
them down. And what led to that inevit- 
able result ? Those works were watched 
over by an European Engineer officer 
with two European subordinates. Now, 
it appeared that not one of those persons 
had the slightest experience in masonry 
work, and it was for that reason, ap- 
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parently, that they had been selected. 
e works were found to be so rotten 
that one could stick a walking-stick into 
them up to the arm, and the mortar 
aeipped. away like corn from a hopper. 
Indeed, the Committee could have no - 
idea of the amount of officialism con- 
nected with the subject. Above the 
European Engineer there was a Super- 
intendent Engineer, who visited the 
works only three times while they were 
being constructed, and who wrote only 
one report. He, again, was presided 
over by the local Engineer of the dis- 
trict, who never visited the works once, 
and who had not thought it worth while 
to write a report at all. Not-a bit of 
the work, he might add, was undertaken 
by contract. It was all committed to the 
hands of the Public Works Department, 
to which it was now proposed to intrust 
the expenditure of £70,000,000 of the 
money of the people of India. But, 
leaving that point, he would direct his 
observations to some more general prin- 
ciples bearing upon the financial posi- 
tion of India. There was a broad dis- 
tinction between the financial position 
of that country and that of England. 
In England the revenue went on in- 
creasing so rapidly that the income de- 
rived from the Income Tax was 100 per 
cent more than when the tax was origi- 
nally imposed, while the tea, spirit, 
sugar, and tobacco duties brought in a 
greatly larger amount. The result was 
that the great expenditure of this coun- 
try, as had frequently been pointed 
out by the Prime Minister—and no one 
could deal with the figures in a more 
masterly way—had been accompanied 
by a reduction of taxation. So that 
while we were spending £70,000,000 
the country was, he believed, less heavily 
taxed to the extent of £40,000,000 than 
when we werespending only £50,000,000. ~ 
That, however, was not the case in India, 
although, no doubt, there was an increase 
in the land revenue. He would quote the 
words of one the loss of whom they all 
regretted, and who many of them knew 
intimately—Lord Mayo was no alarmist ; 
he was a man of courage, and not the 
spokesman of a financial panic; but he 
declared that the increase of expendi- 
ture in India, unlike that of England, 
was producing a wide feeling of discon- 
tent from one end of the Empire to the 
other. That testimony had been sup- 
plemented by Lord Napier, who declared 
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that in consequence of the increase of 
expenditure there was probably no time 
in the history of our dominion when we 
had so small a hold on the affections of 
the people. The military expenditure 
- of India was to a great extent under 
the control of the War Office and the 
Horse Guards, and what might be an 
excusable piece of expenditure in a rich 
country like this would be a monstrous 
act of extravagance in the case of a poor 
country like India. Any day, from some 
emergency arising from war or unpro- 
pitious seasons, we might have to raise 
£5,000,000 of additional revenue in 
India. But suppose we had to raise 
such a sum in England, there were 20 
different ways in which it might be done. 
A Minister who had the confidence of this 
country might, in case of a great emer- 
gency, raise £10,000,000, £15,000,000, 
or £20,000,000 additional revenue with- 
out for one moment affecting the stability 
of the Government. But how could 
they raise £5,000,000 of additional re- 
venue in India? He had examined 
Lord Lawrence at length on this point, 
and what did he say ? The land revenue 
was only susceptible of a very small in- 
crease. He next referred to the tax on 
opium; but Lord Lawrence said the 
opium revenue was much more likely 
to decrease than to increase. The Under 
Secretary had stated that in regard to 
opium we had Providence on our side; 
he (Mr. Fawcett) thought it was exactly 
the reverse. The Government of China, 
finding that their efforts to discourage 
the growth of opium were defeated by 
our persistent determination to force it 
on the people of that country, would 
sanction the growth of it in China itself. 
Then as to salt, could they get more re- 
venue out of it? The Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of Bengal said the other day 
that he would rather have his right 
hand cut off than be a party to increase 
the salt duty. Lord Hobart expressed 
a similar opinion. An increase of 18 
per cent on salt only produced an in- 
crease of 12 per cent. The heavy duty 
on salt was checking consumption, and 
there was an extraordinary unanimity 
of opinion in India that owing to the 
heavy duty on salt there was great disease 
among the cattle of that country. The 
next item of revenue was the Customs, 
which only yielded £2,750,000, which to 
a great extent was paid by the Euro- 
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Lawrence did not know a single Oustoms 
duty that could be increased. He asked 
Lord Lawrence whether he could sug- 
gest an existing tax in India that could 
be increased, and he could not; could 
he suggest the imposition of any new 
tax to raise additional revenue, and the 
reply was “No.” Under those circum- 
stances, he thought that he had proved 
his position—that if any additional in- 
come was required in India the only 
reserve from which it could be supplied 
was the Income Tax. Unanswerable 
arguments had been given against a 
tobacco tax, and lately the corn tax had 
been abandoned. He now came to the 
subject of Local Taxation—one which 
the Under Secretary had passed over 
very glibly. In England, if it were 
proposed to increase local taxation, it 
could only be levied on land and houses. 
A man’s income or his furniture could 
not be rated. That was not so in India. 
There local taxation was not only levied 
on land and houses, but upon everything 
aman possessed—the clothes he wore, 
his food, his furniture, his income, were 
all liable. Would such a state of things 
be tolerated for a moment in England? 
But, said the Under Secretary, local taxa- 
tion in India only produced £3,200,000. 
He forgot to remind the House of the 
extraordinary difference between the 
wealth of India and of England. Here an 
income tax of 2d. in the pound pro- 
duced nearly £4,000,000 ; there it would 
produce only £500,000, The population 
of India was therefore eight times poorer 
than that of England. In other words, 
in a country seven times as great as 
England, a source of taxation only pro- 
duced one-eighth what it would in Eng- 
land. Nothing could be more delusive 
than to make comparisons between the 
taxation of two countries unless the re- 
lative wealth of the two were taken into 
account. The highest authority on such 


mass of the people were so poor that 
they could barely obtain the means of a 
miserable existence. Not only did the 
Indian system of local taxation press 
with great cruelty upon the people, but 
it seemed to have been devised with a 
view to producing the maximum amount 
of torment and terror. Was the Under 
Secretary aware that in Bombay an Act 
existed—the Act was suspended merely, 
notrepealed; it washeld over the people's 





pean, not the native population. Lord 
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heads, and might be enforced any day— 
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authorizing the imposition of an income 
tax on incomes of 25, In the history of 
the world was so monstrous a tax ever 
before devised by human perversity? 
While the extravagance to which he 
referred was being practised, the people 
of India, who found the money that was 
being squandered, were suffering under 
a taxation as grievous as any that human 
ingenuity had ever conceived. It might 
be asked how it was that local taxation 
had of late years occupied so permanent 
a position, and his answer was that the 
decentralization.scheme of Lord liayo 
was responsible for it all. The scheme 
involved the local authorities.in an ex- 
penditure so vast they had been com- 

elled to very considerably increase the 
eal imposts in order to meet it. De- 
centralization was all very well in Eng- 
land, where to a great extent the pros- 
perity and power of the country depended 
upon its local institutions; but it was alto- 
gether out of place in India, where the 
circumstances were altogether different. 
He might be asked to point out remedies 
for the state of things of which he com- 
plained, and he would endeavour to do so, 
but not until after he had pointed out the 
objectionable features of the case as they 
appeared to him. The most striking 
fact, as it appeared to him, was to be 
found in the mode in which the country 
was governed. The Secretary of State 
in England and his Under Secretary 
were at the head of affairs, although 
nominally the supreme control was in 
the hands of the Governor General; and 
therefore it would be seen that the des- 
tinies of India were in the hands of high 
officials who had not been nominated or 
appointed in any way by the population 
they ruled, but were Members of the 
Home Government, and might be re- 
moved, as they had been elected, by the 
will of the English people. There was 
nothing in the present administration of 
India to supply the place of that pro- 
tection and watchfulness which India 
enjoyed under the East India Company. 
It might be said that no proofs could be 
adduced to show that the interests of 


. India were sacrificed to those of Eng- 


land. One of the oldest Indian officials 
had, however, declared that under the 
present system he scarcely knew an in- 
stance in which the interests of India 
did not go to the wall when they con- 
flicted with those of England. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan went out to India at 
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the age of 17. When he returned to 
this country he became Permanent Se- 
cretary to the Treasury. He afterwards 
returned to India, and when he saw the 
system of government which had re- 
laced that of the East India Company 

e averred that things were done now 
that could never have been done in the 
days of that Company, and that India 
was made to pay charges that would 
formerly have been out of the question. 
Formerly, under the Company, her 
finances were managed with remarkable 
frugality; now they were administered 
with reckless extravagance. Take the 
payments made by India for the Malta 
and Alexandria Telegraph, the payment 
by India of a portion of the expenses of 
the Abyssinian War, with which she had 
nothing to do, and other smaller charges. 
of a like character. Why was India 
made to pay those charges? Because 
she was unrepresented. The Duke of 
Edinburgh not long since visited India, 
and India was made to pay the travelling 
expenses of his companions from Eng- 
land. It was no defence to say that the 
sum was small, for sometimes small im- 
positions of this kind produced more dis- 
content than larger grievances. India 
had suffered to the extent of millions of 
money because she had not been pro- 
tected against certain commercial in- 
terests in this country. Scheme after 
scheme had been guaranteed and 5 per 
cent had been assured upon million 
after million upon contracts carelessly 
drawn. The Orissa Company had been 
bought at £450,000 more than its market 
value. The Madras Irrigation Company 
had a guarantee of 5 per cent upon 
£1,600,000, but had never returned 1s. 
of interest. About £8,000,000 had. been 
expended upon the Scinde, Punjaub, 
and Delhi Railway, which returned 
12s. 6d. per cent upon the outlay. India 
bore the loss of these guarantees, and 
the £100 shares of these companies so 
disastrous to India figured in our Stock 
Exchange lists at from £4 to £7 pre- 
mium. The Under Secretary stated that 
the Secretary of State for India was 
solicitous to reduce the military expendi- 
ture in India; but whenever he received 
from India a suggestion for its reduction 
he had to forward it to the War Office 
and the Horse Guards, and they inva- 
riably considered the question with re- 
ference to English and not to Indian in- 
terests. As a proof of the waste and 
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extravagance of the military expendi- 
ture it was only necessary to state that 
during the last ten years, although the 
European forces had been decreased by 
12,000 men and the Native troops by 
16,000 men, yet the military expenditure 
was positively £1,500,000 more than 
before that reduction was made. To one 
enormity of Indian military expenditure 
he would call the attention of the House. 
In the Staff Corps an officer might enter 
after three years’ active service, and he 
might rise to the rank of Major General 
and retire on a pension of £1,200 a year, 
without having ever done a day’s work 
other than civilian. There was another 
point connected with military expendi- 
ture, which showed the unhappy posi- 
tion of India at the present time. India 
.was charged by the War Office an ex- 
travagant price for recruits. She was 
made to pay at least one-third more than 
if she obtained them for herself. This 
had been protested against; but for six 
months no notice had been taken of the 
protest by the War Office. The Indian 
Council had disappointed the expecta- 
tions of many of its friends. How was 
that to be remedied? Not by abclishing 
it, but by strengthening its hands. The 
proceedings of thé Council should be 
published. If that were done it would 
form an intelligible basis on which to 
found our interference in Indian affairs. 
The whole future of our dominion in 
India simply depended on the extent to 
which the House in future was prepared 
to a greater extent to recognize its re- 
sponsibility to India. There was no 
excuse, in his opinion, for continuing 
the Governorship of either Madras or 
Bombay. They should be. governed as 
the Punjaub was, by Lieutenant Go- 
vernors, with regard to whom he might 
observe that they were almost invariably 
appointed by the Governor General, and 
consequently were subordinate to the 
Viceroy; but the Governors of Madras 
and Bombay were appointed by the Se- 
cretary of State, and were therefore 
House of Commons’ appointments, such 
Governors being appointed to serve 
party or political considerations. If it 
had not been for the extravagance of 
Bombay, many of the financial diffi- 
culties of India would have been avoided. 
He might mention, as an instance, that 
the Governor of Bombay pulled down 
his house, which was valued at £35,000, 
and when reproved by Lord Lawrence, 
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the then Governor General, he said his 
intention was to build another house of 
equal value. The matter was then 
passed over by Lord Lawrence; but the 
Governor of Bombay incurred enormous 
expense at the cost of India in erecting 
another house. He had incurred a cost 
of £90,000 on the house. [An hon. 
Memser: Name, name!] Sir Bartle 
Frere. What sum did the House think 
was drawn from the people of India for 
the house? Not less than £160,000; 
and while that enormous sum was drawn 
from the finances of India to build a 
country house for the Governor, yet the 
Government of India could not or did 
not furnish the means to found 16 
scholarships for deserving youths of the 
Presidency. Lord Lawrence again re- 
monstrated with Sir Bartle Frere on the 
enormously extravagant sum drawn for 
the house, and Sir Bartle Frere there- 
upon wrote to the Home Government, 
and what did the House think was the 
result of his representation? Why, the 
Home Government actually gave him 
£20,000 to furnish his country House. 
Another reform which was absolutely 
required was to give the people of India 
a greater voice in the Government of the 
country. No native could even obtain 
employment in the Civil Service except 
he came to England to compete ; neither 
could he become an engineer in his own 
country unless he appeared at the Col- 
lege at Cooper’s Hill. India required 
what Zhe Times recently called good 
State housewifery, because hitherto her 
affairs had been muddled, not managed. 
With those remarks of the leading jour- 
nal, which well summarized his views 


‘on India, he would draw his remarks to 


aclose. What was required for India 
was wise frugality, watchfulness of small 
details, and that careful attention, in 
short, which distinguished a well-ma- 
naged household. They required above 
all to create greater bonds of sympathy 
between the rulers and the ruled. Scien- 
tific systems of jurisprudence, reforms 
in the law would do nothing unless the 
people were made to feel that they were 
to become greater sharers in the Go- 
vernment of their country. Unless Eng- 
land did that, she could not discharge 
the responsibility she had assumed 
in obtaining dominion unasked over. 
200,000,000 of people. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the present con- 
stitution of the Government of India fails to 
secure an efficient or economical ent of 
its finances, and that this House views with 
apprehension the state of local taxation in that 
Country, and is of opinion that its financial 
condition must be regarded as unsatisfactory so 
long as the Income Tax forms its only financial 
reserve,”—(Mr. Fawcett,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, Bill 
to amend and consolidate the Law of Evidence, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Artorney 
GenerAL and Mr. Soxricirorn GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 274. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 1st August, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Bruus—First Reading— 
Telegraphs * (266) ; Militia Pay Acts Amend- 
ment * (271). 

Second Reading — Public Health Act (1872) 
Amendment * (257). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Constabu- 
lary Force (Ireland) * (261); Expiring Laws 
Continuance (258); Railway Regulations* 

259) ; Royal Naval Artillery Volunteer 
orce* (260); Sanitary Act (1866) Amend- 
ment (Ireland) * (262). 

Committee—Endowed Schools Act (1869) Amend- 
ment (253); Merchant Shipping Acts Amend- 
ment * (254-269); Conspiracy Law Amend- 
ment (256-270). 

 ‘StapaidRemes Acts Amendment * 

256). 

Report—Penalties (Ireland) * (242) ; Langbaurgh 
Coroners * (248). 

Report—Third Reading—Elementary Education 
Act (1870) Amendment, &c.* (265), and 
passed. 

Consideration of Commons Amendments—Convey- 
ancing (Scotland), negatived. 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT (1869) AMEND. 
MENT BILL—(No. 253.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Continuance of powers of 
making schemes). 

Eart BEAUCHAMP (on behalf of 
the Marquess of Satispury) moved to 
strike out the clause and insert the fol- 
lowing in lieu thereof :— 


“The power of making and suppressing a 
scheme under the principal Act as amended by 
this Act shall continue as respects unopposed 
schemes until thirty-first December one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-four, and as respects 
schemes against which a petition shall have been 
presented to the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, as in this Act provided, until the fifteenth 
August one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
four, and no longer.” 


THe Marquess or RIPON, while dis- 
liking the limitation, would not press his 
objection to a division. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Then, on the Motion of the Marquess 
of Riron the following new Clauses 
inserted :— Hee 


After Clause 8, insert— 


(Scheme as to endowments in which schools 
under 31 & 32 Vict. c. 118. are interested.) 

““Where two or more schools are jointly in- 
terested in an educational endowment, and one 
of such schools is a school mentioned in section 
three of “The Public Schools Act, 1868,” the 
Commissioners shall not, without the consent of 
the special Commissioners for the time being 
under “ The Public Schools Act, 1868,’’ deal by 
any scheme with the interest of such last-men- 
tioned school in the endowment, but, with the 
consent of those Commissioners to the dealing 
with such interest, may, by a scheme under the 
principal Act, deal with such interest as well as 
with all other interests in such endowment.” 


Clause 12, page 5, line 30, leave out 
(‘‘of appeal ’’) 


After Clause 16 insert the following 
clause :— 


(Application of Act to schemes laid before 
Parliament during present session.) 

‘Where a scheme has been laid before Parlia- 
ment during the present-session, but has not at 
the expiration of such session lain for forty 
days before Parliament, and no address has been 
presented by either House of Parliament pray- 
ing Her Majesty to withhold. her consent from 
such scheme or any part thereof, the Committee 
of Council on Education may, if they think fit, 
cause*to be published and circulated, in such 
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manner as they think sufficient for giving in- 
formation to all persons interested, a notice 
stating that unless within two months after the 
first publication of the notice such petition as 
is in this section mentioned is presented to the 
Committee of Council on Education such scheme 
may be forthwith approved by Her Majesty. 

“ During the said two monthsa petition pray- 
ing that the scheme may lie before Parliament 
during two months as directed by this Act may 
be presented to the Committee of Council on 
Education by any governing body, council, or 
ratepayers, who would if such scheme were ap- 
proved by such Committee after the commence- 
ment of this Act, be authorised by this Act to 
present a petition praying that such scheme may 
be laid before Parliament. 

“Tf no such petition is presented within the 
said two months it shall be lawful for Her Ma- 
jesty by Order in Council to declare her appro- 
bation of such scheme in like manner as if it 
had lain for forty days before Parliament in 
accordance with the principal Act. 

“ Any scheme to which this section applies 
and which is not approved by Her Majesty under 
this section shall continue to lie before Parlia- 
ment, and the provisions of this Act shall apply 
in like manner as if such scheme had been laid 
before Parliament in pursuance of this Act.” 


Amendments made: The Report 
thereof to be received Zo-morrow, and 
Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 38 to be 
considered in order to their being dis- 
pensed with. 


CONSPIRACY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
(xo. 256.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.””—( The Earl 
of Kimberley.) 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he desired to call 
attention to the peculiar character of 
this Bill. It was, as the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) stated 
in moving the second reading, intro- 
duced in consequence of the conviction 
and sentence of certain gas-stokers, who 
had, as their Lordships would remem- 
ber, ‘‘struck” against their employers 
some time ago. The sentences passed 
upon these persons were, undoubtedly, 
severe ; but there was no reason for say- 
ing that they were not in accordance 
with the existing law. These sentences, 
however, had been made the subject of 
much comment, and of some discontent. 
The gas-stokers were indicted under two 
counts: the first charging them with an 
unlawful combination under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, which subjécted 
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the accused, on conviction, to three 
months’ imprisonment; and the second 
count, ‘under the Master and Servant 
Act, charging them with a conspiracy to 
break their contract, for which that 
statute provided the punishment of 12 
months’ imprisonment. The accused 
were convicted on the second count—for 
the conspiracy—and the Judge, Mr. 
Justice Brett, passed the full sentence. 
Now, if these persons had been convicted 
not for the conspiracy to commit the 
offence, but for the offence itself, under 
the 30 & 31 Vict. c. 141 (the Master and 
Servant Act, 1867), the punishment 
which could have been inflicted would 
have been much less severe. It seemed 
very anomalous that the conspiracy to 
commit an offence should be dealt with 
with greater severity than the commis- 
sion of the offence, and this Bill was in 
consequence introduced into the other 
House by a private Member, the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford City 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt). The measure, 
when so introduced, was limited to a 
provision that persons indicted for con- 
spiracy under the Master and Servant 
Act, should not be liable to a heavier 
punishment than that allotted to the 
offence when committed by an individual. 
While the Bill was in the Commons it 
was, as stated by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Kimberley), enlarged and ex- 
tended, so as to embrace not only the indi- 
vidual case, but tore-model the whole Law 
of Conspiracy. Such being the real cha- 
racter of the Bill, he (Lord Cairns) held 
that a measure of so important a nature 
should have been introduced on the 
authority of the Government, and not by 
a private Member, than whom the Go- 
vernment had better opportunities of 
taking the opinions of the Judges, who 
might be termed the guardians of the 
criminal law of this country, and who 
were really the only authorities on whom 
the Government could confidently rely. 
Nor had their Lordships’ House any 
opportunity at this period of the Session, 
and the absence of the Judges on circuit, 
of requiring, as they had a right to re- 
quire, their assistance in considering 80 
considerable a change in the law. The 
Bill drew a distinction between offences 
indictable by statute and offences indic- 
table at Common Law. Offences against 
the statute law were left untouched; but 
of those now indictable at Common Law 
it selected seven, which were set forth 
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in a Schedule. The legak consequence 
was that the Law of Conspiracy was re- 
pealed and done away, except as regarded 
these seven specified offences. The 
gravity of the delicta maora thus selected 
could be judged by their Lordships by 
reading the list; but he thought it 
would be highly dangerous to exclude 
all other Common Law offences from the 
operation of the Law of Conspiracy. For 
instance, one of the Law Officers of the 
Crown had been asked, whether sending 
forged telegrams was an indictable 
offence? He (Lord Cairns) did not 
know how this might be now—a con- 
spiracy to do such an act for the purpose 
of influencing the funds was an indictable 
offence. This was clear—that if this 
Bill passed persons who attempted this 
very serious offence would no longer be 
indictable for conspiracy. By Common 
Law, conspiracy was not restricted tocom- 
bination to effect an illegal thing—it 
included also a combination to effect a 
lawful purpose by illegal means. It 
was doubtful whether, under this Bill, 
that would continue to beso. He de- 
murred to the general proposition laid 
down by the Bill, that a person convicted 
of conspiracy should not be liable to any 
punishment greater than that provided 
by statute for an act done by a single 
person ; because in many cases where a 
number of persons combined to do a 
particular illegal thing, the offence was 
much greater on the part of every one of 
those persons than if only one person 
attempted to do the same thing. But 
the Bill, after laying down that unsafe 
general rule, itself departed from it. 
An offence indictable by Common Law for 
conspiracy was not to be punished by 
more than six months’ imprisonment 
without hard labour; whereas an indi- 
- vidual might be imprisoned for one, and 
even for two years. Breach of contract 
was not punishable criminally, except 
under the Master and Servant Act—an 
exception, he presumed, adopted after 
full consideration. He had a strong 
feeling against such legislation being 
carried further. He thought the punish- 
ment provided by the Act for an offence 
committed by an individual was suffi- 
cient; and the punishment for conspiracy 
to commit the same act ought not to be 
heavier than that on the individual who 
actually committed it. If the Govern- 


ment were willing to limit the Bill to 
such a provision he should have no 
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objection to it; but if the whole Law of 
Conspiracy were to be dealt with, it had 
better stand over till next Session. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY explained 
that the object of the Government in 
enlarging Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s Bill 
was to place the Law of Conspiracy on 
an intelligible footing, by providing that, 
except as to seven serious offences, the 
punishment for conspiracy should not be 
heavier than that for individual offences. 
At present the Judges had an indefinite 
power of awarding a much heaviet 
punishment; and when a man, cognizant 
of the punishment for an individual act, 
found himself liable to a much severer 
sentence for conspiring to commit the 
act, much discontent was aroused. He 
gladly accepted the noble and learned 
Lord’s admission that the exceptional 
punishment criminally of breach of con- 
tract under the Master and Servant Act 
ought not to be greater in cases of com- 
bination than that assigned to individual 
acts. He thought the Bill dealt with a 
large subject in a satisfactory manner ; 
but the noble and learned Lord’s oppo- 
sition had reduced him to the one ques- 
tion, whether he would confine the Bill 
to that single point rather than lose the 
measure altogether ; and he thought it 
more advisable to accept the former 
alternative, considering that, as far as it 
went, it was a decided’amendment of 
the law. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Bill had been extended by the Govern- 
ment after careful consideration, and the 
limitation suggested by his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Cairns) would not 
meet the dictum of Mr. Justice Brett in 
the gas-stokers case—that any combi- 
nation to force the will of another by 
unjustifiable means was punishable for 
conspiracy by Common Law. Differ- 
ences of opinion had been expressed as 
to this; but their Lordships would not 
assume that so eminent a Judge had 
taken a mistaken view. The doubt and 
uncertainty attending the Law of Con- 
spiracy tended to an arbitrary adminis- 
tration of it, and the Government, espe- 
cially its Law Advisers, had desired to 
remove that uncertainty. The Bill as 
it stood would not affect conspiracy to 
effect lawful ends by unlawful means, 
but in cases where neither means nor 
ends were punishable by law it was 
desirable that the limits of the Law of 
Conspiracy should be more clearly laid 
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down. The conspiracies left untouched 
were those to cheat or defraud, to extort 
money, to accuse of crime falsely, to 
impede the course of justice, and con- 
spiracies contrary to public morals and 
decency or against the Government. The 
Home Office and the Law. Officers of the 
Crown, with some assistance from Mr. 
Wright, the author of a recent work of 
considerable merit on the Law of Con- 
spiracy, had gone carefully into the 
matter, in order to satisfy themselves 
that no kind of conspiracy had been 
overlooked. If it were consistent with 
their Lordships’ convenience at this time 
of the Session to go into all the details 
he should have been prepared to defend 
them; but, looking to all the cireum- 
stances of the case, he considered it 
might be better to accept the sugges- 
tions of his noble and learned Friend 
than to leave matters in their present 
state. 

Motion agreed to; House in Commit- 
tee accordingly. . Amendments made; 


Conveyancing 


the Report thereof to be received To- 
morrow; and Standing Orders, Nos. 37 
and 88, to be considered, in order to 
their being dispensed with. 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(xo. 264.) 


Commons’ Amendments considered. 


Moved that the Commons amendments 
to Lords amendments and Commons 
reasons for disagreeing to certain of the 
amendments made by the Lords be now 
considered.—( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 

Lorp COLONSAY rose to move as 
an Amendment that the said Amend- 
ments and Reasons be taken into consi- 
deration that day three months. The 
noble and learned Lord stated his ob- 
jection to the Bill, notwithstanding, or in 
consequence of, the numerous Amend- 
ments that had been made by both 
Houses. After a highly technical exa- 
mination of the provisions of the Bill as 
it stood, the noble and learned Lord 
said, that in a Bill of this description it 
was essential that everything should be 
clear and intelligible, but that the altera- 
tions made in the measure at the last 
moment only confused and complicated 
the subject. The Bill which had been 
originally sent into their Lordships’ 
House from the House of Commons was 
a very different measure from that which 
had been sent down to the other House 


The Lord Chancellor 
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by their Lordships, and this had again 
been materially changed by the Amend- 
ments recently made by the Commons. 
Those persons in Scotland who had 
taken a warm interest in this subject 
had not had time to consider the Amend- 
ments, and seeing that the Bill was not 
to come into operation before the Ist 
January, 1874, he thought that if Go- 
vernment introduced a Bill in February, 
it might be passed and come into opera- 
tion in June, that the mere question of 
a six months’ delay ought not to prevent 
the measure from being carefully and 
properly considered. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now”’) and insert (‘‘ this day three 
months.’’)—( Zhe Lord Colonsay.) 


Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the course taken by his noble and 
learned Friend was neither a usual nor 
a convenient one. Their Lordships had 
already affirmed the principle of this 
Bill, and the desirableness of legisla- 
ting on the subject to which it had re- 
ference, by giving it a second reading. 
When the House went into Committee, 
their Lordships had bestowed a con- 
siderable amount of attention and care 
upon the consideration of the details, 
and many Amendments moved by his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Colon- 
say) were adopted. Some of those 
Amendments, bearing upon the general 
scope and object of the Bill, the House 
of Commons, differing from their Lord- 
ships, rejected; but others—and among 
them some Amendments of great import- 
ance—were accepted by the House of 
Commons, who had therein shown a dis- 
position to approximate towards their 
Lordships’ views. Their Lordships 
could hardly alter the opinion they had 
expressed as to its being desirable to . 
legislate upon this subject, but they 
might disagree with the Amendments 
sent up from the House of Commons, 
and insist upon their own—thereby 
throwing upon the other House the re- 

onsibility of the failure of the Bill if 
they persisted. He certainly could not 
think that in the case of a Bill relatin, 
to an important subject, on which 
parties had agreed that it was desirable 
to legislate—and especially when the 
general nature of the legislation was 
also agreed upon—his noble and learned 
hak ox the House would be pursuing 
a very consistent course in decinng to 
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take into consideration the Amendments 
sent up by the Commons. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, there wasnodoubt 
that the Bill was one of great import- 
ance, and that a great deal of the time 
of both Houses had been expended in 
putting it into shape. No doubt some 
of their Lordships must have a painful 
recollection of the time they had spent 
on the Bill in Committee, and it would 
be in their remembrance that consider- 
able Amendments were made by their 
Lordships, and made with a great deal 
of care. They all understood and ap- 
preciated the firmness and the candour 
with which the noble and learned Lord 
onthe Woolsack had met the opposition 
urged against portions of the Bill, and 
they could remember the form in which 
it was sent back to the other House, 
where he had no doubt, from the 
Amendments there made—although the 
discussions appeared to have been con- 
ducted with closed doors, as they were 
not recorded in the ordinary channels of 
information—the most earnest attention 
was bestowed on the details of the Bill 
as altered by their Lordships. When 
the Commons had made the changes 
they thought requisite, the Bill was sent 
back to their Lordships, and it was for 
them to say whether they should turn it 
out at the last moment, or send it to the 
House of Commons once more in order 
that they might again consider the 
Amendments they proposed to make. 
The latter appeared at first sight the 
most promising and plausible course, 
and there was only one ground on which 
he regarded it as insecure. The Proro- 
gation of Parliament they were told was 
to take place next Tuesday; and if their 
Lordships chose to-night to go through 
the Amendments and Reasons which 
occupied 25 pages of print, it was pro- 
bable the House of Commons might re- 
quire some days to consider the result 
of their Lordships’ work, and it would 
be utterly impossible that they could 
have this time if Parliament were to be 
prorogued on Tuesday. On the whole, 
he thought it would be better that the 
measure should be re-introduced next 
Session. 


On Question, that (‘‘ now ’’) stand part 
ofthe Motion? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 25; Not-Contents 43: Ma- 
jority 18. 
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CONTENTS. 
Selborne, L. (Z. Chan- Boyle, L. (£. Cork and 


cellor.) Orrery.) [Teller.] 


Camoys, L. 
Saint Albans, D. Gwydir, L. 
[ Teller. ] 


Hatherley, L. 
Houghton, L. 

Lansdowne, M. Kenmare, L. (E£. Ken- 

Ripon, M. mare.) 

Methuen, L. 

Monson, L. 

Mostyn, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
borough.) 

Seaton, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Waveney, L. 

Wrottesley, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
BuckinghamandChan- Bagot, L. 
os, D. Boston, L. 
Northumberland, D. 


Cairns, L. 
Rutland, D Chelmsford, L. 
Wellington, D. 


Colonsay, L. 
Salisbury, M. 


Camperdown, E. 
Cowper, E. 
Granville, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Morley, E. 


Halifax, V. 
Sydney, V. 


Congleton, L. 

Denman, L, 

De Saumarez, L. 

Ellenborough, L. 

Hartismere, L. (Z. Hen- 
niker.) 

Hylton, L. 

Ker, L. i Lothian.) 

Manners, L. 


Derby, E. 
Oranmore and Browne, 
L 


Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens- 


berry.) 
Leven and Melville, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 
Mansfield, E. 
Powis, E. 
Verulam, E. 


Clancarty, V. (Z. Clan- 
carty.) 

De Vesci, V. 

Hawarden, V. [ Teller.] 


Penrhyn, L. 
Ranfurly, L. (2. Ran- 

Surly. 

Redesdale, L. 
Saltoun, L. 
Skelmersdale, L. 

[ Teller.] 
Templemore, L. 
Thurlow, L. 
Wynford, L. 


Resolved, in the negative; Commons’ 
amendments to Lords’ amendments, 
and Commons’ reasons for disagreeing 
to certain of the amendments made by 
the Lords, to be considered on this' day 
three months. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE 
BILL—(No. 258.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Morley.) 

Tae Eart or CARNARVON com- 
plained of the practice which had grown 
up of passing this Bill hurriedly through 
Parliament at the very close of the Ses- 
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sion, when there was no opportunity of 
giving it adequate consideration. Many 
of the Acts named in it were of the very 
gravest importance. Many of the Acts, 
when first introduced, were designed to 
be merely temporary, but they actually 
became permanent by being annually 
renewed through the medium of this 
Bill. This mode of proceeding was very 
objectionable ; because if these measures 
required consideration, it was impos- 
sible to give them that consideration 
when they came before the Legislature 
merely as names in a General Conti- 
nuance Bill. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR was sur- 
prised to hear a noble Lord of such 
great Parliamentary experience raise 
such an objection. For many years past 
it had been the practice in the House of 
Commons to appoint a Select Committee 
in every Session to consider these expiring 
laws, and decide whether they should 
be continued or dropped altogether. 
He might assure the noble Earl that the 
great majority of the Acts contained in 
the Bill were of such a nature that they 
could not be dropped without the greatest 
inconvenience. All that Parliament 
wished to declare in passing this Bill 
year by year was, that there were anum- 
ber of Acts of a temporary character, the 
wisdom of whose continuance it was ad- 
visable from time to time to consider. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought the complaint of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) was a salutary 
protest against a very pernicious prac- 
tice. The Bill under discussion was 
merely a means to enable Parliament 
and Ministers.to cheat themselves by 
smuggling Acts through quietly against 
which there was very considerable ob- 
jection. Thus, Acts which were merely 
allowed to pass on condition that they 
were only to be in operation for a year, 
were continued and re-continued without 
discussion until they became part of the 
permanent statutes of the iad 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that in illustration of the necessity of 
such a Bill, he would point out that the 
Schedule embraced a measure of such 
importance as the Preservation of the 
Peace in Ireland. Parliament could not 
pursue any other course with respect to 
such a measure than to make it tem- 
porary; because otherwise it would be a 
practical declaration that the ordinary 
privileges of the Irish people were to be 


The Lari of Carnarvon 
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taken away permanently. By continu- 
ing that Act as long as it was found to 
be necessary by means of this Bill, not 
only a great deal of time was saved, but 
much needless and unprofitable irritation 
was avoided. 

r some remarks from Lord Dzn- 
MAN and Lord Carrns, 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* acord- 
ingly ; Committee negatived, and Bill to 
be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


METROPOLIS— PARLIAMENT STREET. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp REDESDALE asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether the build- 
ings in Parliament Street, opposite the 
new Public Offices, would be taken down 
before the meeting of Parliament next 
year, and whether there was any inten- 
tion of applying to Parliament next 
Session for power to purchase property 
in or adjoining Parliament Street, King 
Street, or Whitehall, for the erection of 
Public Offices ? 

Tue Dox or ST. ALBANS stated, in 
reply to the first Question of the noble 
Lord, that the buildings in Parliament 
Street, opposite to the new Public Offices, 
would have to be taken down to enable 
the drainage and the front of the new 
Offices to be completed, and that they 
would be removed with that object be- 
fore Parliament re-assembled. In reply 
to the second Question, he had heen in- 
formed that there was no intention to 
apply to Parliament for power to acquire 
property south of the new Home and 
Colonial Offices, for the purpose of erect- 
ing Public Offices thereon. The Crown 
already possessed a large extent of land 
in the vicinity of the existing public 
buildings for the erection of Public 
Offices. The cost of acquiring property 
was very great, because compensation 
had to be paid to the occupiers as well 
as to the owners of the property, and the 
Crown ought not to incur such an ex- 
pense as long as it had property of its 
own suitable for the purpose. 

In reply to a further Question by 
Lord REDESDALE, 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the Government had no intention of 
applying to Parliament next Session for 
power to purchase property adjoining 
the new offices in Parliament Street, 
King Street, or Whitehall. It was a 
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question whether any further improve- 
ments should be effected at the cost of 
the Imperial Exchequer or of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 

Lorp REDESDALE expressed his 
regret that the improvement of Parlia- 
ment Street would be only half effected. 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o'clock, ’till To-morrow, 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 1st August, 1873. 


MINUTES. |]—Pvustiic Brrts—Committee—Re- 
port—Duke of Edinburgh’s Annuity [272]; 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) *. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 
Third Reading—Militia Pay Acts Amend- 
ment * [273], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act (1870) Amend- 
ment * [252], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Real Estate Intestacy* [20]; 
Threshing Machines * [270]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


IRELAND—COUNTY OF LOUTH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether, considering 
the freedom from crime which in the 
words of Mr. Justice Lawson ‘places 
Louth in the first rank as a model 
county,” the Government will any longer 
retain in that county an -extra police 
force, and exact payment therefor from 
the payers of county cess, without at 
least giving them an opportunity of ex- 
pressing, in some official or authoritative 
manner, their opinion as to the neces- 
sity under existing circumstances of bur- 
thening the rates with increased taxation 
for the maintenance of an extra police 
force ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, last year the free 
force of Louth was reduced from 184 
to 159 men. The constabulary reported 
that 174 would be required if the pre- 
sent number of stations were to be main- 
tained, and that 170 was the lowest 
minimum, after allowing for abolition 
of some of the stations. The Govern- 
ment communicated with the magistrates, 
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through the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, and pointed out to them that if 
they wanted to maintain the existing 
number of stations they should apply 
for an increase to the county force of 15 
men—half the cost to be paid by the 
county; and that if they did not do so, 
the Government would be obliged to 
abolish three stations, it being far better 
to have a small number of strong police 
stations than a large number of feeble 
ones. Twenty magistrates met, and 
they unanimously decided to apply for 
15 extra men, in order to maintain the 
existing stations. It is to be borne in 
mind that Louth, although paying for 
15 extra men, is in an exceptionally 
favourable condition, as its present free 
quota is 43 over the number to which 
it is entitled, according to area and 
population. The magistrates gre re- 
sponsible for the peace of the county; 
and however anxious the Government 
may be to consult the convenience of 
the cesspayers, they must be mainly 
guided by the opinion of the magis- 
trates. If the cesspayers of the county 


of Canada. 


object to the extra police force tax, it is 


quite competent for them to make a 
Sg amt to Government upon the 
subject, and such representation, if 
made, shall be duly considered. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—CHARGES OF 
CORRUPTION IN REFERENCE TO 
PACIFIC RAILROAD.—QUESTIONS. 


Str SCHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther any steps are being taken by Go- 
vernment to ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of the charges of corruption alleged 
against the leading Members of the 
Government of Canada in reference to 
the Pacific Railroad; and, whether the 
Treasury will refrain from guaranteeing 
any portion of the Pacific Railway Loan, 
under the Canada Loan Act of the pre- 
sent Session, until the charges have 
been disproved ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps, Sir, 
the Question of my hon. Friend would 
be more regularly connected with the 
Colonial Department in this House, but 
having sad myself acquainted with 
the particulars of the case—which would 
not regularly have come under my 
notice—I am prepared to answer it. 
These charges, affecting at least some 
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of the Members of the Government of 
Canada, are very decidedly within the 
power of the Legislature of the Dominion. 
The Canadian Ministers are responsible 
to their Parliament, and are not in any 
way responsible to us for their conduct, 
In the first place, these charges were 
denied; and in the next instance were 
placed under investigation. A Com- 
mittee of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons was appointed for the purpose of 
examining into the charges, and power 
was given them to examine witnesses 
on oath; but unfortunately that power, 
considered to be given by the Canadian 
Parliament, was given in such a form 
that it went considerably beyond the 
power which the Parliament had the 
right to confer. That being so, it was 
not within the competency of this Go- 
vernment or of the Crown to advise the 
Canadian Legislature to make that a 
competent act. The Committee was 
therefore, on the advice of the Law 
Officers, disallowed. It is now for the 
Canadian Parliament to consider what 
course they will take, and I imagine 
they will act upon the principles of pub- 
lic conduct by which I believe they are 
usually prompted, and will do everything 
that is right in the matter. In giving 
this explanation, I wish to say that I was 
unwilling to be silent when silence might 
have led to a suspicion of something 
wrong; but I do not think this is a 
matter in which it is competent or desi- 
rable for us to interfere. The hon. 
Gentleman may say we are responsible 
for the guarantee of the Canadian Loan, 
and that it is out of that, this arises; 
but that is not a grant to the Pacific 
Railway Company, or any company what- 
ever. The Loan is granted to the Do- 
minion of Canada, and the condition 
laid down in the Act of Parliament is 
not in any measure dependent upon 
the proceedings of any railway company 
in Canada, or upon any particular Mi- 
nisters in the Canadian Legislature. The 
conditions are laid down in the Act, and 
in fulfilment of these conditions, on 
which the guarantee was granted, it 
will be our duty to go forward with, and 
give force to, our engagements, quite 
irrespective of any inquiry instituted in 
Canada, and which an untoward acci- 
dent appears to have put a stop to. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked, If 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken the 
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Crown on the subject, and if he was 
clear on the point as to whether the 
word ‘“‘may” did not give power to 
refuse the guarantee ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Iam not aware 
whether the opinion of the Law Officers 
has been taken; but if the hon. Gentle- 
man likes to give Notice of a Question 
I will answer it. 


ARMY—ISSUE OF FREE RATIONS, 
QUESTION. 


Mayor ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Seeretary of State for War, Whether 
the scheme for the issue of free rations 
to soldiers has now been matured; and, 
if he will be so good as to state any 
changes or modifications of his first 
proposal which have been decided on, 
especially as regards the re-engagement 
penny and stoppages levied on men while 
on furlough ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the scheme 
has been matured, and has now gone to 
the Treasury, and will shortly be sub- 
mitted for the sanction of the Queen. I 
am, however, able to say that as regards 
the re-engagement penny, the intention 
is that it shall continue to be drawn, in 
addition to the ordinary pay, by all who 
are in receipt of it under the Warrant of 
1867, so long as they continue in the 
Service. With respect to furlough men, 
they will receive an allowance of 2d. 
a-day, by which arrangement it is evi- 
dent that no man in any rank can be a 
loser, but on the contrary everyone must 
be a gainer on the year. The charge 
for the re-engagement penny is at pre- 
sent £53,000 a-year, and is a declining 
charge. The amount of the Estimate 
for the present year is therefore half 
that sum, but being partly balanced by 
other considerations, the total calculation 
which I now make for the year exceeds 
my original calculation by only £11,000, 
and so far as I can foresee, will not 
cause any excess on the sum already 
voted. 


OFFICERS OF HER MAJESTY’S ARMY— 
ABOLITION OF PURCHASE. 
QUESTION. 


- Mason ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will be in a position to state, before 
the close of the Session, the names of 
the Royal Commissioners appointed to 
investigate the allegations of Officers of 
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the Army, relative to injury sustained 
by them consequent on the abolition of 
purchase; and, when the said Commis- 
sioners will commence their inquiry, and 
whether any special directions will be 
given them as to the manner in which 
such inquiry is to be conducted; or 
whether it will be open to them to adopt 
any course which they may think best 
calculated to enable them to arrive at a 
proper decision ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: As I believe, 
Sir, we hope to be prorogued on Tues- 
day, I cannot expect that the Royal 
Commission can be formed in time for 
the names to be announced in the House. 
The Commission will be framed in con- 
formity with the terms of Her Majesty’s 
gracious answer to the Address of the 
House of Lords, and the Commissioners 
will, I hope, commence and prosecute 
their labours without any unnecessary 
delay. 


ARMY—MAJORS OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
CORPS (INDIA).—QUESTION. 


Mason ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the question of the pay of 
Majors of the Scientific Corps (R.A. and 
R.E.) in India has been definitely 
settled ; if so, on what basis; and, if 
not yet decided, what is the position of 
the question at the present moment ? 

Mr. GRANT DUF 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman, I 
have to say that a despatch on that sub- 
ject from the Government of India is at 
present under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


IRELAND—DRAINAGE OF LAND (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1863. — DRAINAGE OF 
THE RIVERS SUCK AND SHANNON. 

QUESTIONS. 


Masor TRENCH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he has 
received a representation from the Grand 
Jury of the county of Galway relative to 
the obstructions which have been placed 
by the Government in the way of the 
drainage of the Suck Valley with its 
72,000 acres of saturated lands; whe- 
ther, as First Lord of the Treasury, he 
endorses the instructions given by their 
Lordships last month to the Board of 
Works to prevent the occupiers of the 
inundated lands in the Valley of the 
Suck from availing themselves of the 
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Drainage Act of 1863, an Act specially 
passed to enable sufferers from inunda- 
tion and bad drainage to combine for 
the purpose of protecting and improving 
their lands ; and, whether, having regard 
to the fact that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will hold out no hope of any- 
thing being done to prevent the conti- 
nuance of the dead lock on the Suck and 
Shannon, he, as First Minister, will 
take the matter into his consideration, 
and suggest what course should be pur- 
sued by the sufferers to prevent the Act 
of 1863 from remaining, as regards their 
district, a dead letter ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
had that morning received a representa- 
tion from the Grand Jury of the County 
of Galway respecting the drainage of the 
Suck Valley ; but although he had not 
had time to inform himself of what had 
been done by the Board of Works, so as 
to enable himself to offer an opinion on 
the merits of the case, he might mention 
that the power of the First Lord of the 
Treasury to intervene for the purpose of 
influencing the opinion of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in a purely finan- 
cial matter was a reserved power, which 
it was not desirable to call into exist- 
ence, except on very special occasions ; 
and that it was unnecessary to exercise 
it in reference to this subject appeared 
from the fact that his right hon. Friend 
far from saying he could hold out no 
hope to the hon. and gallant Member on 
the subject, having had under conside- 
ration the antecedent merits of the ques- 
tion, thought there was a fair case to 
present to the House on a proper oppor- 
tunity for some further action on the 
part of the Government with reference 
to the drainage of the Valley of the 
Suck. His right hon. Friend, however, 
felt the necessity of reserving his own 
discretion as to the time when such an 
opportunity might arise. 

Masor TRENCH further asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that in the meantime the people 
in the inundated districts were deprived 
of the fruits of their toil ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was aware 
great inconvenience must arise from the 
undrained state of the district, but 
thought that the rules under which the 
intervention of the Government was in- 
voked, in regard to local enterprise in 
this. country, were of still greater im- 
portance than the consulting of the in- 
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terests of a particular district, and pre- 
vented anything being done precipi- 
tately. 

Masor TRENCH said, the people of 
this district required no public aid. All 
they wanted was permission to drain 
their lands. 

Mr. GLADSTONE admitted that to 
be the case, but said, the question was 
bound up with the drainage of another 
district which did require public aid. 


NAVY—OFFICERS OF THE NAVY— 
RELATIVE RANK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether, after 
holding Her Majesty’s Commission for 
five years only, provided that their con- 
duct has been satisfactory, Sub-Lieu- 
tenants in the Royal Navy are promoted 
to a rank corresponding with that of 
Captain in the Army; whether, after a 
further service of eight years as Lieu- 
tenants, naval officers are granted a 
rank corresponding with that of Major 
in the Army, thus obtaining a rank cor- 
responding with that of Field Officer in 
the Army after thirteen years’ service as 
commissioned officers; whether officers 
of the Royal Marine Artillery do not 
pass a more difficult examination than 
their brother - officers in the Navy, 
with whom they are constantly serving ; 
and whether the former can at present 
only obtain the same relative rank as is 
obtainable by the latter after twice as 
long a time passed in the service; and, 
whether, if he answers the above ques- 
tions in the affirmative, he will not place 
the officers of the Royal Marine Artil- 
lery on the same footing as the officers 
of the Royal Navy with regard to pro- 
motion ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: Sir, the re- 
lative rank of Naval Officers and Officers 
of Marines has been so long established 
that it is known to every Officer in the 
service. The two services cannot be 
compared, and I must, therefore, re- 
frain from contrasting the respective 
advantages of each. It will be ce om 
sible to place Officers in the Royal Ma- 
rines and Officers of the Navy on the 
same footing as regards promotion ; nor 
is it believed at the Admiralty that Ma- 
rine Officers are anxious to see the sys- 
tem of promotion by selection, in force 
for Naval Officers, applied to them in 
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METROPOLIS—SOUTH KENSINGTON 
' MUSEUM.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv ELOHO asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether any, and, 
if so, what new arrangements have been 
made as regards Parliamentary respon- 
sibility for the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, and who is the Minister to whom 
questions should be addressed upon 
matters connected with it ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER : Sir, the Go- 
vernment are in communication with the 
Trustees of the British Museum in refer- 
ence to a proposal for the transfer of the 
South Kensington Museum to their 
control ; but no final settlement has yet 
been made, and therefore no change has 
been made in the Parliamentary respon- 
sibilities with regard to the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 


THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF BELGIUM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DIMSDALE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any information has been re- 
ceived from Her Majesty’s Legation at 
Brussels relative to the proposed changes 
or alterations in the military system of 
Belgium, which have for some time 
formed a topic of public discussion in 
that country; and, if so, whether such 
information can be communicated to the 
House ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, we have 
received at different times information 
from Her Majesty’s Legation at Brussels 
relative to the contemplated changes in 
the organization of the Belgian Army, 
but not in such a form as could be com- 
municated to Parliament. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—EXCHANGES— 
HON. CAPTAIN DRUMMOND. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Why Captain the honour- 
able James Drummond was transferred 
from the 14th Foot to a vacant troop in 
the 6th Dragoon Guards in the Gazette of 
the 25th of June last; whether he is 
aware that this Officer exchanged of his 
own accord as a Captain from Cavalry 
to Infantry some years ago, receiving, 
as was then the custom, a large sum of 
money for so doing; and, whether he 
approves of officers who have exchanged 
to Infantry, and received money for so 




















Parliament— Order 
doing, being brought back to fill vacan- 
cies in the Cavalry ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, Captain the 
Hon. James Drummond was transferred 
from the 14th Foot to a vacant troop in 
the 6th Dragoon Guards, upon the se- 
lection of His Royal Highness the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, in 
the manner prescribed by the Royal 
Warrant. I am aware that this officer 
exchanged from cavalry to infantry some 
years ago, when the practice enabled 
him to obtain money by doing so; and 
I have no reason to suppose that he 
omitted to avail himself of his opportu- 
nity. The present transfer gives him no 
pecuniary advantage, inasmuch as if he 
were to retire from the Army from either 
commission the Purchase Commissioners 
would give him exactly the same sum. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT— 
BOARD SCHOOLS — THE NATIONAL 
ANTHEM.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
asked the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil, Whether any instructions have 
been issued to the Inspectors of Schools 
in England and Wales directing them to 
exclude the National Anthem from the 
list of songs allowed to be sung in 
Public Elementary Schools on the 
ground that it contained an appeal to 
the Almighty ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
a similar Question was addressed to him 
some time ago, in regard to an Inspector 
who thought the terms of the Act of 
Parliament might exclude the National 
Anthem from the songs permitted to be 
sung during the time of secular instruc- 
tion. He stated at the time that he was 
much surprised at the Inspector having 
given such an.opinion, which he deemed 
a mistaken one. That statement received 
public circulation, and the Department 
thought it unnecessary to do more than 
communicate it to the particular Inspec- 
tor who had given the opinion. The 
noble Lord now said, another Inspector 
had pronounced a similar opinion, and 
if that turned out to be actually the 
case, he also would be informed by the 
Department that he had made a mistake. 
He should be loath to issue a general 
instruction to the Inspectors, because the 
matter was so very clear ; but, neverthe- 
less, if a general instruction were found 
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to be necessary it should be issued. 
Perhaps he might prevent the necessity 
for any further action, if he stated now 
that it was decidedly the opinion of the 
Department that the National Anthem 
was not a song or hymn of such a kind 
that there could be any objection what- 
ever to its being sung during the secular 
hour in which the children and the 
managers ought to be allowed to obey 
their own loyal instincts. The Commit- 
tee of Privy Council would not feel it 
to be their duty to recommend any hymn 
or song, however excellent ; but they 
could prevent them from being excluded. 

Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
said, he received his information from,a 
clergyman who was sitting next the In- 
spector, and saw him strike out ‘‘God 
save the Queen”’ from the programme. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Will the 
noble Lord give me names and par- 
ticulars ? 

Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
replied in the affirmative. 


of Business. 


PARLIAMENT — ORDER OF BUSINESS, 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Fawcert, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he proposed 
that the House should meet to-morrow 
at 12 o’clock, and he hoped the Busi- 
ness would be finished at an early hour. 
He understood that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
intended on Monday to withdraw his 
Factories Act Amendment Bill. His 
hon. Friend had moved the second read- 
ing, to which an Amendment had been 
moved by the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett), who was entitled to speak 
on the Amendment. The discharge of 
the Order would be an entirely separate 
matter. It was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to give his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield the means of hay- 
ing his Order moved, and then to allow 
him to move that it be discharged. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he did not 
object that his hon. Friend (Mr. Mun- 
della) should have an opportunity of 
speaking on his Bill; but he wished to 
know whether, being an Order of the 
Day, it would come on before the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles Adderley) on the Gold Coast ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that at that 
period of the Session all the arrange- 
ments were made at the shortest possible 
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notice, and no one could tell beforehand 
the exact rate at which the business 
would be cleared off. What he hoped 
was that the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles Adderley) would not have to 
wait until Monday. He might, perhaps, 
find an opportunity that evening, or, if 
not, to-morrow. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that a 
Motion having been made for the second 
reading of the Factories Act Amendment 
Bill, and an Amendment having been 
moved to that Motion, the matter was 
in the hands of the House. Until that 
Motion and Amendment were disposed 
of, the Order could not be discharged 
without debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE then moved— 


“That the Orders of the Day appointed for 
the Evening Sitting this day be postponed until 
after the Notice of Motion relating to the 
Widows and Families of Civil Servants of the 
Crown and the three Notices of Motions next 
following.” 


Mx. BUTT complained that he would 
be prevented from bringing on his Mo- 
tion on the ‘‘treatment of prisoners 
removed’ on the Four Courts Marshal- 
sea (Dublin) Bill, by the arrangement 
now made. 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Adderley) would have all the assistance 
which the Government could give him 
in bringing on his Motion on the Gold 
Coast. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Butt) would suffer no detriment 
from the arrangement now made. The 
business of that night might be divided 
into three categories—first, the Motions 
which would have been moved in case 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House could have been put; then the 
Orders of the Day; and lastly, the or- 
dinary Motions, in which category the 
hon. and learned Member’s Motion 
came. 

Mr. BUTT repeated that by the 
arrangement now proposed, he should 
be placed in a worse position than 
before. 

In reply to Mr. WuItwELL, 

Mr. BRUCE said, that many acci- 
dents having happened, he had desired 
the Factory Inspectors to put themselves 
in communication with the manufacturers 
of these threshing machines to see whe- 
ther they could not be fenced off so as 
to prevent accidents. A Bill—the Thresh- 
ing Machines Bill—had passed through 
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the House of Lords, and now stood for 
a second reading; but unless it met with 


Oye acceptation, it could not become 
w at that period of the Session. 


Motion agreed to. 


DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S ANNUITY BILL 
(Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 

[BILL 272.] COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Power to Her Majesty to 
grant an additional annuity of £10,000 
to Prince Alfred Ernest Albert for life), 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
point to which he wished to call the 
attention of the House was that the hon. 
Member for Leicester had dealt with 
the so-called precedent in 1818, in which 
three of the Royal Dukes were tied to- 
gether in the Message from the Crown. 
In reply, the right hon. Gentleman 
denied the statement that there was no 
precedent for a grant on a Royal Mar- 
riage except with reference to the Suc- 
cession to the Crown, and after alluding 
to the. case of the Duke of Clarence, he 
proceeded thus— 

“But there is another case—namely, that of 

the Duke of Cambridge, who was the youngest 
son of George IITI., and in respect to that Prince, 
who had £21,000 a-year, an additional £6,000 
was voted in 1820 on his marriage.’ 
Now, the fact was the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was married in 1818, but that 
was a mere mistake as to a date, a mis- 
take which he (Sir Charles Dilke) did 
not wish to make much of. The more 
material point was, whether the grant 
made to the Duke of Cambridge had 
reference to the Succession, and on that 
point the Message which then came 
down to the House was clear. It said 
that— 

“After the afflicting calamity which the 
Prince Regent and the nation have sustained in 
the loss of his Royal Highness’s beloved and 
only child the Princess Charlotte, his Royal 
Highness is persuaded that the House of Com- 
mons will feel how essential it is to the best in- 
terests of the country that his Royal Highness 
should be enabled to make a suitable provision 
for such of his Royal brothers as shall have con- 
tracted marriage with the consent of the Crown.” 
—[l Hansard, xxxviii. 1.] 

That, then, was a general provision, 
having regard not to the establish- 
ment of a single Royal Duke, but to 
the Succession to the Crown, and the 
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cases of the three Dukes | were 
tied together. When the debate came 
on, Lord Oastlereagh, speaking on be- 
half of the Government, said— 


“A single marriage would not. satisfy ; the 


anxiety of the people on the subject of the suc- 
cession—though, if those illustrious individuals 
were less advanced in life, the case would be 
different. The Prince Regent, sensible of this, 
had made offers to such of his royal brothers as 
could reconcile marriage to their feelings. He 
had done this in the greatest spirit of affection ; 
he had shown no preference to any one of those 
illustrious individuals beyond the other. He 
had considered that the people and the Crown 
had a common interest in the succession, and 
he had offered for such as should enter upon 
iages, with the consent of the Crown, to 
propose to Parliament to make such a provision 
for them as would be consistent with public 
economy.” —[1 Hansard, xxxviii. 80.] 


The whole cases of the Royal Dukes 
were tied together, and were looked 
upon as one single case, and he (Sir 
Charles Dilke) thought he was justified 
in saying the precedent which the right 
hon. Gentleman adduced had no exist- 
ence whatever, and was not a precedent 
which should have been adduced to the 
House. He would only add a few words 
spoken by a Member of that House on 
a previous occasion—that where a sum 
of money was to be voted which ought 
not to be granted, it was almost always 
proposed at a season like the present, 
when the House was not well attended. 
That particular case was on the 28th of 
June, and this Bill was brought forward 
on the very same day in July. He 
begged to ask the Prime Minister, whe- 
ther, in fact, there was any case which 
was not part of the single case brought 
before the House by the single Message 
in 1818 ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot 
answer the question without expressing 
my very deep regret that it should have 
been brought forward. I think itisa 
thing very much to be lamented that a 
very limited number indeed of this 
House find it necessary to place them- 
selves in opposition in so strong and 
marked a manner to the overwhelming 
majority of the House—and in this case 
an overwhelming majority without dis- 
tinction of party—and that they should 
feel themselves bound to continue their 
opposition. There is something like in- 
decency in the pursuance of such a course. 
Now, Sir, I come to the question itself, 
and say that if the hon. Gentleman had 
any complaint to make, his complaint 
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ought to be against the hon. Member for 
Leicester. If there was any defective 
statement it was in the speech of the 
hon. Member for Leicester. It was the 
hon. Member for Leicester who referred 
to the Duke of Clarence, and he said the 
case of the Duke of Clarence was a case 
of Succession. My answer was, that 
when you got down to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who was the youngest son of 
George IIT., ‘if that was a case of Suc- 
cession, the case of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, who is the second son of Her 
present Majesty the Queen, is quite as 
gooda case of Succession. I am very vw s 
to detain the House, but I must remar 

that the hon. Gentleman entirely forgets 
that my contention was, that while the 
reference was inaccurate—and I made 
use of the expression untrue, through 
being inaccurate, because it put forward 
the case of the Duke of Clarence—I 
ventured to point out that the whole of 
the sons of George III. were included, 
which destroyed the force of the argu- 
ment, because if the case of the Duke of 
Cambridge was a case of Succession, the 
case of the Duke of Edinburgh is also a 
case of Succession. But I contend that 
it was wholly irrelevant. We have im- 
proved upon the practice of those times. 
The practice of this country then was to 
give the full allowance, or nearly the 
full allowance, to the Royal Princes, 
whether they were bachelors or married. 
What has been the case of allowances 
to unmarried Princes in recent times? 
Notwithstanding the great wealth and 
prosperity of the country, they have been 
kept considerably below the allowances 
made to the unmarried Princes of that 
period, and with the view which has 
been distinctly explained by myself, 
that a grant upon their marriage should 
be made. And, therefore, Princes upon 
marriage now stand in a perfectly dif- 
ferent position from that in which they 
stood in the reign of George III. If 
we had not shown precedents from 
the reign of George III. the arguments 
would remain perfectly good, because 
the grants made to unmarried Princes 
had been below the rates which were 
formerly given, and below the rates 
which we maintain ought to be given, 
when they are married, in order to sus- 
tain their position in society. So that 
every case of my hon. Friend entirely 
breaks down. I contend that precedents 
do exist; and I contend that if they did 
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not exist the matter would not be in the 
slightest degree affected, because we 
have got into a better system, and in- 
stead of that ridiculous method of giving 
the full income before marriage, we have 
the principle that the incomes of these 
Royal Princes ought to be regulated 
according as they are married or un- 
married, and have acted in our proposals 
to Parliament upon that principle. Then 
my hon. Friend has descended to pick up 
an argument in the dearth in which he 
finds himself, because the proposal was 
made on the 28th July. Does my hon. 
Friend think that the sentiment of love 
is to be controlled in its origin and 
growth by a regard to the convenience 
of Parliament. Love is not limited by 
any season, and I would remind my hon. 
Friend of the lines— 

“ Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies.” 
These things are beyond my control. I 
have no power to control Princes or any- 
body else as to the time of year at which 
they shall allow the invader to occupy 
their hearts, and to bring to an issue 
that great question. Beyond that, we 
have a precedent contrary to the argu- 
ment of my hon. Friend. The Act 
passed for the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales was the first chapter of the 
Session of 1863. A more unjust charge 
was never made, or, if not made, in- 
sinuated, than that we have been parties 
to some arrangement for postponing the 
contract of these illustrious persons in 
order that we might have the advantage 
of making our proposals later in the 
Session. I believe I am not called upon 
to exculpate myself from a charge which 
is quite refuted by being stated, 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE merely 
wished to remind the House, that on the 
onlyjoccasion on which ayounger son ofthe 
English Royal Family had married the 
daughter of one of the great Rulers of 
Europe, the proposal for a grant was 
made to Parliament after the marriage, 
and on'that occasion, it was stated in 
the House of Lords by Lord Liverpool, 
that he hoped no such provision in such 
acase would ever be made until after 
the marriage had taken place and the 
Treaty had been laid upon the Table of 
the House. That course had not been 
taken in the present instance. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he must enter his 
strong. protest against the language 
made use of by the Prime Minister. The 
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right hon. Gentleman had stated that it 
was indecent on the part of the minority 
to oppose the grant. But what was the 
fact? Not only had their forefathers, 
but the present generation had consi- 
dered proposals of the sort in the House, 
and had done so without incurring any 
imputation of indecency. For his part 
he thought it indecent to suppose that 
the Crown did not wish the question to 
be fully discussed, so that the nation 
might know what Parliament was doing. 
What was the case in the year 1840? 
The right hon. Gentleman knew better 
than he did that in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1840, a discussion, took place in that 
House as to the grant to be allowed to 
that most estimable man the Prince 
Consort, whom they had unfortunately 
lost. The grant proposed by the First 
Minister of the Crown was £50,000 
a-year, and it was opposed, the Opposi- 
tion being led by Mr. Hume. The Op- 
position was unguccessful ; but there was 
no imputation of indecency, or of want 
of courtesy or loyalty to the Crown, on 
the part of those who joined in it, and 
Mr. Hume was followed into the Lobby 
by 39 hon. Members. What happened 
then? Why, a hon. and gallant Officer 
(the late Colonel Sibthorp), sitting on 
the Opposition Benches, moved the re- 
duction of the grant to £30,000. The 
Motion was adopted by a large ma- 
jority, and in that majority he found the 
name of the present Prime Minister, 
and also of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli), as well as the names of right 
hon. Gentlemen who sat with the Pre- 
mier on the Treasury: bench. But did 
the right hon. Gentleman think he was 
guilty of disloyalty in so voting, or of 
indecency in so acting? Knowing and 
appreciating the high qualities of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he was convinced 
that he considered he was doing his duty 
in the course he adopted. Well, hon. 
Members on either side of the House 
might, differ conscientiously upon these 
questions in the belief that they were 
discharging a solemn duty, and it was 
their right as well as their duty to vote 
according to that belief. He did not 
wish to prolong the discussion ; he was 
sorry it had arisen; but he could not 
help saying that it was the right of hon. 
Members to discuss any subject which 
was re before the House. Speak- 
ing simply for himself he claimed for 
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himself a loyalty not inferior to that of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and yet last 
evening he had voted in the minority 
upon that Bill, because he considered it 
his duty todo so. He also spoke and 
voted against another measure, the 
Crown Estates Bill, which he was sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman had intro- 
duced, not because it extended, but be- 
cause it tended to injure, the power of 
the Crown, by interfering with an ar- 
rangement which had worked so bene- 
ficially. He had risen, not to enter into 
the general subject, but to vindicate the 
right of the House to discuss whatever 
subject was brought before it without 
incurring a charge of disloyalty. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had no 
fault to find with anything that had 
fallen from his hon. Friend, with the 
exception of one word which his hon. 
Friend had attributed to him. [Mr. 
Mvuntz: Indecency.] What was the 
indecency ? His hon. Friend founded 
his speech on the supposition that he 
had stated it was indecent to express an 
opinion in reference to this Bill. Why, 
hon. Members of the House had a perfect 
right and entire authority to refuse the 
grant altogether. That right he had 
never questioned. The allusion com- 
plained of had reference to an entirely 
different matter. His hon. Friend was 
vindicating the powers of the House of 
Commons. He, on the other hand, was 
vindicating the House of Commons 
against its own minority in certain cases. 
What he said was to this effect—that 
for a small minority to place themselves 
in persistent opposition to an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the House, and of all 
sides of it, was to put themselves in a 
position which was scarcely consistent 
with decency. His hon. Friend had a 
perfect right to take a free and unre- 
stricted course with respect to the Bill, 
and he did not intend to say—and did 
not say—that that course was indecent. 
There was a point, he said, at which 
opposition became indecent ; but, as that 
expression had been objected to, he wil- 
lingly withdrew it. All he would say 
was that there came a time when—what 
should he say?— propriety counselled 
that there should be a limit to discus- 
sions of that kind; and that was when 
the judgment of the House had been 
expressed by an overwhelming majority. 
It should be remembered that these 
Royal personages had féelings as well 
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as others, and that there was a point at 
which those repeated discussions should 
be brought to a close. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he was certain 
that only one feeling animated alike the 
bosoms of the minority and the majority 
of that House—that of loving and in- 
tense loyalty to the Crown. He must, 
however, be allowed to express his 
regret that the Colonies and other de- 
pendencies of the Crown were not repre- 
sented in that House, in order that, 
through their Representatives, they 
might give expression to the loyal feel- 
ings which animated them, and the 
satisfaction with which they would re- 
ceive intelligence of the auspicious alli- 
ance about to be entered into. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, though I 
have supported this Bill, I would do 
nothing to derogate from the rights of a 
minority. A majority can generally take 
care of itself, but the rights of the mi- 
nority ought to be carefully protected. 
I think that the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government the other 
day spoke with considerable severity of 
what fell from my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North-east Lancashire (Mr. 
Holt). My hon. Friend asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to give him some in- 
formation with regard to the conditions 
of the contract. I wish to put a question 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and it is 
this—whether this marriage is to be 
solemnized according to the rites of any 
other Church than the Church of Eng- 
land? I think there is no undue in- 
quisitiveness in that question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
he should not be acting consistently with 
his duty, if he went beyond the point at 
which he had already taken his stand. 
He must therefore decline to make any 
other answer with respect to the details 
of the proposals than that he had already 
given. It was no part of the duty of 
the Sovereign to inform him with respect 
to them, except within certain limits. He 
had already made a statement, in reply 


-to an hon. Member opposite, which the 


House, he thought, considered more 
particular than it need have been. All 
he would now say was this—that he was 
confident the whole arrangements con- 
nected with the approaching marriage 
would give satisfaction to, and receive 
the warm approval of, the country. 
Beyond that he must decline to go. 
Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 2 (Payment of proportionate 
part of annuity). 

Mr. ANDERSON, who disclaimed 
any idea of offering a factious opposition 
to the Bill, said, he would move, as an 
Amendment, to omit the words of the 
Proviso at the end of the clause, which 
enabled Her Majesty or her successors, 
with the consent of Parliament, to 
revoke or reduce the annuity in the event 
of His. Royal Highness succeeding to 
any Sovereignty or Principality abroad ; 
and substitute words that in that event 
the annuity should absolutely cease and 
determine. It would, he thought, be 
an invidious task to impose on Her 
Majesty the determination of the ques- 
tion whether the annuity should be con- 
tinued in the event contemplated by the 
clause. By doing so, she would have 
to decide on the one hand against her 
own son, and on the other against the 
wish of Parliament. He thought that 
it would be a better arrangement if the 
annuity were absolutely to cease. Still, 
he would like to have an explanation from 
the Prime Minister on the subject. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 8, 
to leave out all after ‘abroad,’ and 
insert ‘‘ the said annuity, as well as the 
annuity heretofore granted by Parlia- 
ment shall cease and determine.” —(J/r. 
Anderson.) 


Mr. GREGORY ventured to differ 
entirely from the hon. Member for 
Glasgow. He doubted the propriety of 
inserting such a Proviso as that. A 
Proviso of that kind might have been 
inserted in the original dotation to His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort ; but 
in a treaty for the marriage of the Prince, 
where a provision was made not only 
for the Prince himself, but for the family 
they might hope would come after 
him—the country being placed in Joco 
parentis—such a Proviso would be wholly 
out of place. What the House did, it 
should do freely, voluntarily, ungrudg- 
ingly, and with the conviction that what 
‘was freely granted would be spent ju- 
diciously. Considering the great hopes 
which the marriage in question were 
likely to realize, he thought it would not 
be well to couple the grant with any 
reservation, and he thought therefore 
that the existing limitation in the clause 
might be omitted entirely. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could 
assure his hon, Friend the Member for 
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Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) that he would 
hear no reproach from him for making 
such a Motion, for his hon. Friend was 
acting not only within his right, but 
according to the propriety of Parlia- 
ment, in moving such Amendments in 
the details of the Bill as he thought were 
called for. He could not agree with the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
that there was no room for such a Proviso. 
What was it that the Proviso really did? 
In case the Duke of Edinburgh in the 
course of nature should succeed to a 
Principality abroad, which would have 
its own revenues and general condition 
of .existence, his position would be so 
materially altered from the simple posi- 
tion of a junior Member of the British 
Royal Family, that it would not be wise 
to prescribe beforehand what might or 
might not be done. It would be more 
wise to reserve power to do what cir- 
cumstances might seem to call for. They 
had felt it their duty to Parliament and 
the people of this country to keep the 
matter open, subject to the usual work- 
ing of the constitution in questions of 
this kind. In the illustrious case of the 
King of the Belgians, who received an 
absolute annuity for life of £50,000 a- 
year when he ceased to be connected 
with this country, no such provision was 
made, and it was felt that there was an 
incongruity in his continuing to draw so 
very large an annuity from the taxes of 
the people of England, especially when a 
new marriage was contracted which gave 
him a distinct place in a foreign country. 
His conduct was in conformity with all 
that had made him illustrious in Europe 
during his own time ; by his own act he 
voluntarily relinquished the grant, and 
paid back the whole amount into the 
Exchequer, less the sum required to 
keep the house and grounds at Clare- 
mont in good order. But though that 
might be a generous act on the part of 
the King of the Belgians, it was, in 
truth, a testimony that the power should 
have. been reserved to provide for such 
an event. It was not, therefore, un- 
reasonable to insert this Proviso—a 
power, no doubt, to be used with mode- 
ration, with reason, and with liberality. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
said that annuity ought to cease and 
determine altogether on the succession 
of His Royal Highness to a foreign Prin- 
cipality. Now, he ventured to dispute 
that with his hon, Friend, and he would 
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observe that though in the course of 
time the Duke of Edinburgh might be- 
come a foreign Sovereign, he would. not 
therefore cease to be an English Prince. 
He would still continue to have family 
relationship and household connections 
to maintain. His visits would be fre- 
quent, if his stay was not long, and it 
would not be possible to treat him as 
entirely cut off from his own country. 
The grant might in that case, therefore, 
be modified ;' but it could. not be extin- 
guished. There was, however, a fair 
amount of reason for the proposal which 
had been made by his hon. Friend, and 
he would say that discussion on such 
subjects within fair limits was desirable. 
The second -Am 
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endment of his hon. 
Friend was, that the jointure provided 
for the Grand Duchess should only 
accrue in case the Duke of Edinburgh 
died before his accession to a foreign 
Principality. In the case of the Prince 
of Wales, where the grant was £50,000 
a-year, the jointure was fixed at £30,000. 
But in this case, where the grant was 
fixed at £25,000, the jointure of the 
Princess, in the event of her becoming 
a widow, was only £6,000. Now, look- 
ing to the small proportion which this 
jointure bore to the Parliamentary in- 
come to be given to the Prince, he 
thought it was so moderate and reason- 
able that probably his hon. Friend would 
not think it necessary to take the sense 
of the Committee on the subject. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he understood 
that the grant would be reduced, but 
would not terminate on the accession of 
the Duke to a foreign Principality. 
[‘“No, no!”?] Was not that so? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
venture to point out what would occur. 
What he said was, that it might be 
reasonable to reserve the power given in 
the Proviso; but, on the other hand, it 
would not be reasonable to provide for 
the extinction of the annuity. He did 
not prejudge the case. There should be 
a full and ample reservation of the 
course which Parliament might pursue. 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON thought 
it would be a most unreasonable condition 
to attach to this annuity, that if His Royal 
Highness succeeded to a foreign Princi- 
pality it should cease and determine with- 
out reference to the circumstances of the 
case. He would venture to remind the 
House that the Royal Duke in question 
was not allotted a larger sum than would 
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be received by the son of anyone not the 
reigning Sovereign. He hoped, there- 
fore, after the ample discussion which 
the question had undergone, the Amend- 
ment would be withdrawn. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he was con- 
tent to leave the matter on the footing 
on which it had been placed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he should there- 
fore withdraw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPRO- 
PRIATION) BILL. 

(Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Bazter.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. BUTT asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, upon what grounds the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury had declined to comply with 
the recommendations of the Trustees of 
the British Museum, for an addition to 
the salaries of the officers and assistants 
in that Establishment; and, whether it 
was the intention of the Lords’ Commis- 
sioners to re-consider the request of 
those officers and assistants for a re- 
adjustment of their salaries? There 
had been no rise in wages since 1837, 
although not only had the price of pro- 
visions been much augmented, but the 
duties of the several officers had been 
largely increased. Various meetings, 
attended by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Lord Sydney, Lord Derby, Mr. 
Walpole, Lord Eversley, and others, had 
recommended an increase of the wages ; 
but the increase had been refused, and 
he would urge that a recommendation to 
which they had pledged their character 
was not one that ought to be lightly 
disregarded. The Treasury had, how- 
ever, expressed their regret that they 
were unable to accede to the application. 
What the officers asked for was an in- 
crease proportionate to that of other 
Departments, and he hoped that in that, 
as in the other cases recently brought 
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forward, a satisfactory assurance would 
be given by the Government. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK wished to say 
a few words in support of the hon. and 
learned Member. Looking at the sala- 
ries paid in other Departments, there 
was very great force in the recommenda- 
tion of the Trustees. Considering the 
great value of the British Museum Ool- 
lection, it was of the utmost importance 
to the country that it should be super- 
intended by gentlemen of the highest 
attainments in Science and Art. The 
collections, moreover, had been greatly 
enlarged during the last few years, with- 
out any corresponding increase in the 
staff. 

Mr. LOCKE complained of the 
abruptness of the answer given by the 
Treasury to the Trustees. No reason 
was assigned Why the salaries should not 
be increased; and, if there were any 
reason, he hoped it would now be given. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER said, the terms of the answer 
of the Treasury to the Trustees of the 
British Museum had been misunder- 
stood, as it was certainly not intended 
to show any want of respect or conside- 
ration towards them. He himself had 
the honour of being one of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, and nothing was 
farther from his thoughts than to treat 
that body of gentlemen with anything 
like disrespect. There was, however, 
no usein arguing upon the terms of the 
letter, and he would come to the merits 
of the question. It was quite a mistake 
to suppose there was nothing to say 
because so little was said. The matter 
underwent very careful and elaborate 
consideration at the Treasury before the 
answer was returned. The Trustees, 
however, asked the Treasury to do for 
the Museum what they had not done for 
any other office under the Crown— 
namely, to raise the salaries of all per- 
sons employed in the establishment, from 
the principal librarian down to the mes- 
sengers with one exception. That was 
a course which the Treasury had never 
yet followed in any case. They had 
always professed themselves perfectly 
ready to listen to any complaints of in- 
adequacy of salaries, taking each class 
of cases by themselves, and investigating 
them carefully ; but they had always set 
their face against acceding to a proposal 
for raising the salaries of a whole de- 
partment en bloc, and for one very suffi- 
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cient reason—namely, that there was no 
public Department so constituted that 
all persons employed therein were equally 
ill-paid. He thought the Trustees had 
given themselves an unnecessary amount 
of trouble, and that they had been led 
into an error in the manner in which the 

conducted this case; and that if they 
had considered the matter more they 
would have seen that the course they 
recommended was extremely undesirable, 
because they avowed their opinion not 
only that everybody almost was entitled 
to an increase of salary, but they stated 
the exact amount of salary to which they 
thought everybody was entitled. This 
they did with the great authority which 
naturally attached to their name, with- 
out consulting in any way previously 
that Department of the Government 
which was answerable for this expendi- 
ture. He was quite sure there was 
no such intention on the part of the 
Trustees ; but by thus acting they placed 
the Government in this position—that if 
they refused or altered any of these 
things, every single person who found 
the Trustees had recommended him to a 
particular salary, or increment that he 
did not get, would consider he had a 
grievance. Such a mode of proceeding 
placed an undue difficulty in the way of 
the Treasury discharging their duty. 
Again, the arguments adduced by the 
Trustees did not altogether produce con- 
viction in his mind. For instance, they 
said some of their best men were from 
time to time enticed away into other 
employments. Well, he believed that 
would always be the case in the British 
Museum even if the salaries were con- 
siderably raised. People employed there 
not only conducted the business of the 
establishment, but had extraordinary 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge 
which was extremely valuable to them- 
selves and to other persons. The feel- 
ing of the country was running very 
strongly in favour of physical science, 
especially of those sciences that depended 
upon observation—such, for instance, as 
Natural History and Geology. There 
were institutions of all kinds growing up 
where men who were capable of giving 
instruction in those subjects were very 
much wanted. The result was a com- 
petition for persons possessed of such ac- 
quirements, and the men were naturally 
sought for at the British Museum. In- 
deed, one of the inducements to persons 
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to enter the Museum was that they were 
placed in a position where their talents 
and industry were sure to be known and 
appreciated. Therefore, the notion that 
they were to raise salaries with the ob- 
ject of competing with the public outside 
was a delusion. It was impossible for 
the Treasury in these things to compete 
with the wants of the public generally. 
Then it must be considered that the 
salaries at the British Museum were 
confessedly lower than in the Civil Ser- 
vice, and for obvious reasons. In the 
first place, instead of the drudgery of a 
clerk in an ordinary office, of the driest 
and most repulsive nature, very often 
spending whole days poring over figures, 
or transcribing, or indexing, these public 
servants were employed in a manner 
most delightful—that was, they were 
generally men of decided tastes for par- 
ticular branches of science and learning, 
and they spent their time in a treasure 
house in which objects of art and anti- 
quarian interest and books on every 
subject were collected together. They 
had the further advantage of a social 
position somewhat higher than that of 
officials holding corresponding places in 
the Civil Service. It had always been 
assumed, therefore, that it was not ne- 
cessary to give salaries quite on the 
scale of the other offices. Moreover, the 
proposal of the Trustees was of the most 
sweeping description, inasmuch as it 
would give an increase of salaries all 
through the establishment from the top 
to the bottom, the superintendent of 
the Natural History Collection being the 
only officer who was not recommended 
for a rise of salary. A few years ago, 
it shduld be borne in mind, the Blacas 
Collection was purchased for £48,000, 
and since he had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the Castellani Collections had 
been secured, one of them at a cost of 
no less than £27,000. Now, the British 
Museum must not altogether expect to 
light the candle at both ends, and when 
the Government were spending large 
sums in enriching the collections, it was 
not a proper time for pressing for a 
general and sweeping rise of salaries. 
Such were the considerations he begged 
to submit to the House in order to 
justify the Treasury in declining to ac- 
cede to the proposal of the Trustees of 
the British Museum for a general rise 


of salaries in the direction marked out 
by them. He did not think a case had 
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been made out for raising the salary 
of the secretary and principal librarian, 
Mr. Winter Jones, who could hardly 
consider himself ill-paid if he received 
the same salary as his excellent and de- 
serving predecessor, Sir Antonio Panizzi. 
He must repeat that the Treasury were 
always ile to consider recommenda- 
tions made to them as regarded individual 
eases or classes of officers. If the Trus- 
tees would give up the notion of a gene- 
ral and sweeping rise, and, above all, if 
they would make a communication to 
the Treasury in such a way that it would 
not be known to everybody in the Mu- 
seum, so as to raise hopes and expecta- 
tions which might not be gratified, the 
Treasury would carefully consider their 
proposals. In conclusion, he might re- 
mark that there was one other conside- 
ration which ought not to be left out of 
sight by the Trustees—that was, that 
the British Museum formed an excep- 
tion to’ the general rule laid down by 
Parliament for the public service. The 
Trustees had declined to accede to the 
suggestion of the Government, to allow 
such places as the principle could be 
properly applied to, to be open to public 
competition. It was not unreasonable 
to ask those who wanted them to increase 
the salaries not only of the present offi- 
cials, but of those coming after them, to 
show a willingness to adopt competition 
as being, in the opinion of Parliament, 
the best means of securing the services 
of the most efficient persons. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, it 
followed that if some valuable collec- 
tions had been added to the Museum, 
additional trouble was imposed upon 
the employés, and formed an argument 
for and not against raising their sala- 
ries. He was therefore glad to find 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not discourage the Trustees from 
making to him some modified proposal 
for the better remuneration of the officials 
employed in that institution. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; to be read 
the third time Zo-morrow. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [31st July], ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
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do now leave the Chair;’’ and which 
Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the present con- 
stitution of the Government of India, fails to 
secure an efficient or economical management of 
its finances, and that this House views with 
apprehension the state of local taxation in that 
Country, and is of: opinion that its financial 
condition must be regarded as, unsatisfactory so 
long as the Income Tax forms its only financial 
reserve, ’—(Mr. Fawcett,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, that 
taking the statement that had been made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India for granted, the 
financial prospect was not re-assuring :— 
in an Empire so vast we were subject to 
many unforeseen contingencies, and no 
margin had been left for emergencies 
that might any day arise. Our Indian 
Empire was just able to carry on with- 
out getting into debt, and without any 
provision or resource in ease of trouble 
or calamity except the obvious plan of 
borrowing or the re-imposition of the 
Income Tax, which -was ill suited to 
India, and had caused the greatest dis- 
satisfaction, and he must express his 
satisfaction that the new Governor Gene- 
ral had seen his way to relieving the 
Natives from this tax. He had more 
than oyce called attention to the griev- 
ances Shich existed between the Native 
Princes and the Supreme Government ; 
it was therefore satisfactory to observe 
that these relations appeared to be im- 
proving, and he felt convinced that a 
more generous, considerate, and conci- 
liatory treatment of the Native Rulers 
would pay in the end. He wished to 
acknowledge the improvement that had 
been made in the financial accounts 
with the Native States, which~ were 
much more clear than heretofore; and 
he was glad to find an admission that 
£52,000 was to be credited as a balance 
to the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, and 
that last year there was a similar balance 
of £55,000. There remained a balance of 
£50,000 or £55,000 to be carried to the 
fund for the use and benefit of the Prin- 
cipality. Sir John Kaye put these accu- 
mulations at £150,000; but it was desi- 


{COMMONS} 
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rable that whatever was really due as 
accumulations should be carried to the 
benefit of the Principality. He passed 
now to general and more important con- 
siderations. The hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), in his able 
statement yesterday, approached this 
subject from an Indian point of view, 
pleading eloquently and earnestly on 
behalf of those who were not represented 
in this House. He(Mr. Torrens) wished 
to deal with it from the Home point of 
view, and consider it in the interest of 
the British taxpayer, whose interests 
were deeply involved in the financial 
prosperity of our Indian Empire. In 
taking over from the Company this mag- 
nificent estate, to hold with the rest of 
the Empire, we were bound to watch the 
growth of expenditure; because we could 
not but feel that, if ever there came a 
time when India could not pay her way, 
England could never shelter herself 
under a plea of limited liability, but 
would have to make up the deficiency. 
We could not fall back upon over-taxed 
India. It was said that the value of 
Indian securities was greater,now than 
had been the case under the Company. 
Thereason'wasclear—Indiaremained the 
same, but there was added the additional 
security afforded by the Queen’s Govern- 
ment. If, however, during a period of 
political fine weather, the Secretary of 
State for India could only show a bare 
financial equilibrium, with nothing to 
spare, what would happen at a time of 
disturbance in India or troubles in 
Europe which might affect the peace of 
the East? There was good reason for 
falling back under such circumstances 
upon the warnings of the late Governor 
General and Commander-in-Chief, which 
hitherto had not had the effect of pro- 
ducing any material reduction of expen- 
diture. No material retrenchment was 
made or promised in military expendi- 
ture, and we were dependent upon 
poppyheads for one main branch of re- 
venue. It was the duty of the House to 
provide, as far as possible, for a better 
state of things. Enormous sums had 
been spent upon military and commer- 
cial railways; but the military railways 
were not completed and the commercial 
did not pay. The interest upon these 
unprofitable works went into the pockets 
of British stockholders, and the House 
of Commons was bound to see that the 
construction of railways in India did not 
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become a burden upon the Indian 
ple. In the same way the Indian 
vebt was held mainly by Europeans. 
These questions were generally discussed 
at a time when Parliament was out of 
town. The Members now present were 
a poor remnant of the House, and he 
hoped no hon. Gentleman would be un- 
kind enough to take steps to ascertain 
how many were present. The fact was 
that England was adding to its wealth 
by a percentage upon expenditure in 
India which the work executed did not 
return. Turning now to the question of 
local taxation, he understood the Under 
Secretary of State to say last night that 
the incidence of local taxation in our 
Indian Empire was a question of insig- 
nificant item, because it was levied on 
such an enormous population. But Par- 
liament was bound to see that taxes 
were not levied oppressively upon the 
rer part of the people of India; and 

e could not help reminding the Under 
Secretary that the number of the people 
and the average of the tax per head had 
no more to do in showing the incidence 
of taxation than the average length of 
the spinal column or the average length 
of the noses of the people. Remember- 
ing the value of property in India com- 
pared with the value of property in this 
country, and bearing in mind also 
that the whole earnings of India 
only amounted to from £250,000,000 to 
£300,000,000, while those of England 
amounted to £900,000,000, it was ab- 
surd to compare the amount of taxation 
paid per head by the people of the two 
countries. If the true measure of taxa- 
tion were the capacity of the thing taxed 
then the people of India, in their po- 
verty, paid twice as much as did the 
people of England. A very suggestive 
piece of evidence was given before the 
Committee upstairs by Lord Lawrence, 
who was so justly regarded, not only by 
the Under Secretary, but by hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, as the 
very highest authority on the subject. 
He was asked by a member of the Com- 
mittee—‘‘ In case the revenue should fall 
short, is there any existing tax you 
know of which can be increased with 
safety to the State?” His reply was— 
“T know of none.” Then he was 
asked—‘‘Is there any new tax that 
could, in your opinion, be levied?” and 
he replied—‘‘ I am not aware of any.” 
We were therefore in this position—that 
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the richest country in the world, having 
taken over a great Empire from an in- 
dependent Company which had managed 
its affairs satisfactorily, saw it now bur- 
dened as heavily as it was possible to 
bear. Was that, he asked, a creditable 
state of things? In this state of things 
it was most desirable and expedient—it 
had become the bounden and indispen- 
sable duty of the Government of India— 
to cut down the gigantic expenditure 
which now existed, and to free the tax- 
payers from the oppressive burdens 
which were now laid on them. No great 
political question now agitated the In- 
dian Empire; but how long might that 
state of things continue? It would be 
mere affectation to pretend that there 
existed no smothered griefs and griev- 
ances capable at any moment of becom- 
ing pestilent sources of embarrassment. 
It was the duty of the House of Com- 
mons not to wait until serious difficulties 
arose, but to warn the Government in 
time, so that they might take preventive 
and remedial measures. The present 
discussion was therefore likely to be 
beneficial. The Treasury did not like to 
be overhauled, but investigation had led 
to good results. The Colonial Office 
had been brought to book with a like 
effect. It could not but be attended with 
satisfactory results that the authorities 
at the India Office should hear the opi-* 
nions of the House of Commons freely 
expressed. This Session that House 
had been surprised by receiving a Bill 
from the House of Lords, by which the 
Lords declared themselves weary of 
their jurisdiction in the matter of 
appeals, and they accordingly divested 
themselves of their ancient powers which 
were to be committed henceforth to a 
new Court of Appeal. Coerced by that 
expression of opinion on the part of the 
other House, -he had voted for the se- 
cond reading of the Bill; but he was 
very sorry the other House should have 
thought it necessary to deprive them- 
selves of their ancient powers; but that 
being so, they were, in his opinion, more 
bound than ever to do all they could in 
other ways to exercise their combined 
efforts for the benefit of the people of 
India. In the House of Lords there sat 
ex-Governor Generals of India, ex- 
Commanders-in-Chief, and others long 
intimately connected with that country. 
Here, then, were the materials of a tri- 
bunal of which they should avail them- 
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selves for the benefit of India. Why 
should they not act together, as by a 
Joint Committee between the two 
Houses coming together from time to 
time, in the consideration of difficult 
questions affecting the welfare of India ? 
He merely threw this out as a sugges- 
tion. Parliament was responsible to 
the Sovereign, to the people of India, 
and to the people of this country for 
knowing how India was governed, and 
no mere neglect or evasion of that duty 
would exonerate them from it; and they 
should provide some means by which 
their best men could be brought together 
to consider questions of great and per- 
haps perilous importance which might 
arise in India. He thanked the House 
for the attention with which they had 
listened to the few observations he had 
felt it his duty to make, and he would 
conclude by repeating that in discussing 
Indian matters they should keep steadily 
in view their primary duty—while sus- 
taining the executive Government to take 
care that they were not left uninformed 
of the financial conditions and prospects 
of that country. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that he should 
not have addressed the House but for 
some observations that fell from the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) in 
his speech last night; he hoped, there- 


‘fore, the House would extend its in- 


dulgence to him in his endeavour to 
answer them. Although he dissented in 
great measure from many of the hon. 
Member’s opinions, still he could not 
but think that in his vigorous denuncia- 
tions of extravagance in the Government 
of India, he was doing good service to 
the State; and every one connected with 
the Government of India should hail him 
as a most valuable ally. He believed 
that the Government of India must look 
upon these denunciations‘as most valu- 
able to them; because the Government 
of India was such a vast machine that it 
was impossible that the Executive could 
know everything that was going on in 
different parts of the Empire; and the 
more extravagance and abuse were 
brought to light, the more chance the 
Government of India would have of 
governing in a manner that would be 
satisfactory to themselves and to the 
country. He also thought, however, 
that when the hon. Gentleman took 
such interest in the Government of 
India, and made such long speeches 


Mr. W. M. Torrens 
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upon the matter, he should be very care- 
ful to sift what was sound from what 
was unsound. He did not wish in any 
way to detract from the merit of the hon. 
Member; but still he must say that he 
thought he was a little hard last night 
on the Government of India to represent 
the remission of taxation which had 
taken place to the extent of £6,000,000 
as entirely owing to the agitation which 
he had inaugurated three or four years 
ago. Nodoubtit was a great advantage 
to have public opinion directed to Indian 
matters; but he could not help thinking 
that those who weré engaged in the Go- 
vernment of India were: influenced by 
much higher motives. They felt it to 
be their duty to leave no stone unturned 
and no effort unexerted to bring the ex- 
penditure of India within the revenue. 
He would leave many of the observations 
of the hon. Member upon the general 


‘policy pursued in India to be replied to 


by some Member of the Government. 
He believed that most of those observa- 
tions could be satisfactorily answered, 
certainly those with regard to cash 
balances and public lands. He agreed 
with him that India was a very poor 
country, and that it was almost impos- 
sible to institute any analogy between 
the incidence of taxation there and in 
this country. He thought that the 
Under Secretary of State for India had 
put the matter much higher than he 
might have done when he said that the 
taxation in India amounted to 8s. 73d. 
per head; because in making that es- 
timate, he took into consideration the 
whole of the taxation of the country, 
whilst £30,000,000 of it was really not 
taxation at all, but was derived from 
land revenue, opium, and two or three 
other items. {Mr. Granr Durr ob- 
served that he had included the land 
revenue, but not the opium revenue. } 
He thought that the hon. Gentleman 
had understated the case. On the other 
hand, he could not agree with the hon. 
Member for Brighton when he said that 
the income tax was the only reserve 
which India possessed. He would be 
sorry to imagine a change of circum- 
stances in India which would make the 
income tax its only reserve. Many 
taxes had been mentioned as likely to 
suit the wants of the people of India, 
and to fall upon them with less severity 
than the income tax; but he believed it 
would be unnecessary, unless some great 
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disaster should happen, that any in- 
crease should be made in the taxation 
of the country. The real reform we 
must look for was in a reduction of ex- 
penditure, and he had himself on two 
or three occasions that Session brought 
the subject before the House. The hon. 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Crawford) was directly interested in the 
railways of India; the railway over 
which he presided had reduced its 
rates to the very lowest point; others 
were in the same position ; and he looked 
forward with considerable hopefulness 
to a large reduction in the enormous 
amount the taxpayers were obliged to 
pay on account of railways, which was 
nearly £2,000,000 altogether. It was 
said that we had made them too expen- 
sively ; but, having made them, we must 
do the best we could with them. Al- 
though the passenger traffic was increas- 
ing, the goods traffic was not increasing 
appreciably, and that was a point well 
worth consideration. He came now to 
what was the real cause of his address- 
ing the House, and that was the attack 
which had been made on what the hon. 
Member called the ‘‘scheme of decen- 
tralization,” though its proper name 
would have been the ‘‘ provincial service 
scheme.”’ He thanked the hon. Member 
sincerely for the way in which he had 
spoken of the late Viceroy, whose public 
acts were of course open to the severest 
criticism ; but he complained of the hon. 
Member saying that the decentralization 
scheme .of Lord Mayo was answerable 
for the prominence of late years of the 
question of local taxation, because that 
scheme involved an expenditure so large 
that they had to resort to expedients to 
meet it. Now, what was the system 
which had been so denounced ? Though 
there were under it large powers given 
to local bodies over local taxation, it was 
not the fact, as the hon Member seemed 
to suppose, that local taxation had its 
foundation and origin in 1870; and, in- 
deed, nothing could be farther from the 
real state of the case. Money had been 
levied for years by local bodies, and 
there was hardly anything over which 
local governments could not exercise 
powers of taxation; whilst at the same 
time they could not control the expendi- 
ture in any way whatever. That was 
the evil aimed at by the policy of 1870, 
and it was a policy that was by no 

The hon. Member for 
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means new. 
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Orkney (Mr. Laing) was almost the 
first to speak in high terms of opera- 
tions of the kind; and the right hon. 
Member for Tiverton (Mr. Massey) bore 
similar testimony. Until 1870, how- 
ever, such a scheme was never put into 
practice, though it had been advised. 
Now how was that scheme put into prac- 
tice? In 1870, the income tax was very 
high, and it was thought very desirable 
by the Governor General to take steps 
to remedy a financial policy which was 
so unsatisfactory. The plan he pro- 
posed was that, in order to remove a 
large amount of income tax he should 
carry the matter out through local go- 
vernments, by adopting such methods 
of taxation as would be most suitable 
for each province and least embarrassing 
to the people. Then certain sources of 
taxation were delivered over to local 
bodies to provide for certain services, 
and local taxation was to be raised to 
supply the deficiency. When this was 
called ‘‘ decentralization” it should be 
borne in mind that no control was given 
up, and there were the greatest safe- 
guards that local bodies should not ex- 
ceed their powers. What the Govern- 
ment said was— 

“Tn sharing with the local Governments a 
portion of the control which it now exercises, 
the Supreme Government gives nothing that 
can be retained with advantage to Imperial 
interests. On the contrary, it will associate 
with itself an authority by whose assistance the 
administration can be made more efficient.”’ 


The difficulties were not ignored, for 
it was said— 


The Governor General in Council is aware of 
the difficulties which surround the practical 
adoption of these principles in India. But they 
are not insurmountable. Serious obstacles will 
have to be overcome, and much prejudice, igno- 
rance, and suspicion encountered. Disappoint- 
ments and partial failures are certain to occur; 
but when the object in view is the instruction of 
many peoples and races in a good system of ad- 
ministration, his Excellency in Council is fully 
convinced that the local Governors and all their 
subordinates will not be slow to take every op- 
portunity of enlisting in the great work of 
general improvement the active assistance, and, 
at all events, the sympathy, of many classes 
who have hitherto taken little or no part in the 
work of social and material advancement.” 


That was the principle upon which the 
scheme of provincial service was estab- 
lished, and, so far from its operation 
having increased the burden of taxation, , 
it had effected economy by giving the 
local Governments inducement to pro- 
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mote it. Notwithstanding the denuncia- 
tions of the hon. Member for Brighton, 
he should be able to show that the 
scheme had been eminently successful, 
Sir Richard Temple, in his financial 
statement for this year, said— 

“During the current year a circular was ad- 
dressed to the local Governments, asking opi- 
nions as to the working of the system of pro- 
vincial services; and the replies are unani- 
mously and strongly in favour of the system. 
Improvements, both in efficiency and economy, 
and abridgment of labour, are attributed to it 
by all the authorities consulted.” 


Further, he showed that the burdens of 
the people had been lessened and not 
increased, because the whole amount 
levied under the new system was 
£212,000, and the allotments of the 
Supreme Government to the _ local 
governments were £320,000 less than 
in the preceding year. While Sir 
Richard Temple said the answers of 
the local governments to the inquiries 
addressed to them were satisfactory, Sir 


George Campbell, Lieutenant Governor 


of Bengal, in one of the most interesting 
documents connected with the adminis- 
tration of India ever produced, after dis- 
cussing the two courses that were open 
—the increase of taxation, or the reduc- 
tion of expenditure —said— 


‘“‘ Before leaving this subject the Lieutenant 
Governor would ask to be allowed to submit his 
humble testimony to the wisdom and the practi- 
cal efticiency of the system of provincial finance 
inaugurated by the Government of the late 
Earl of Mayo. It seems to him that for a be- 
ginning it went quite far enough and not too 
far; that it has most successfully supplied a mo- 
tive to economy and method which has taken 
full effect; that it has immensely diminished 
the friction between the Supreme and subordi- 
nate Governments to which the finance of the 
civil departments continually gave rise; and 
that has enabled the local Governments to mould 
and shape the departmental establishments and 
expenses with a view to their efficiency and their 
adaptation to local requirements in a way which 
was impossible under the old system. The ex- 
periment has been, the Lieutenant Governor 
ventures to say, a complete and unalloyed 
success.” 


The result was that, instead of producing 
greater taxation, economy resulted from 
their being able to make both ends 
meet. It would be a great misfortune, 
therefore, for the people of India if, in 
consequence of the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Brighton, anything should 
occur to prevent that experiment from 
being carried out still further. The 
first step was not intended to be a final 


Mr. Bourke 
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one, and many improvements were ne- 
cessary in order to carry out the scheme 
to its ultimate end. No doubt the pre- 
sent Viceroy of India was impressed 
with that feeling, and that he would 
introduce modifications such as the late 
Lord Mayo had intended to introduce; 
and in that case, he might look to that 
House to uphold him in that policy. In 
conclusion, he expressed a hope that the 
House would not concur in the views of 
the hon. Member for Brighton. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
had had the good fortune to be present 
at the annual duel which took place 
between the Under Secretary of State 
for India and the hon. Member for 
Brighton ; but he could hardly make up 
his mind to decide between the gloomy 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Brighton and the bright description of 
the Under Secretary for India, who 
would wish them to believe that India 
was an earthly paradise. The latter hon. 
Gentleman appeared to attribute that 
glowing state of affairs to economy, 
opium, and Providence. [Mr. Granr 
Durr said, he only mentioned economy, 
and opium.| As the hon. Gentleman 
excluded Providence, it was satisfactory 
to hear that the other agencies were at 
work for good, and that they were ap- 
proaching the happy state that had been 
described. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that there were other great 
nations in the world besides England 
and India, and that we ought to have 
some regard for the happiness and wel- 
fare of neighbouring countries. Instead 
of that, we poisoned them with opium. 
He complained that it was disgraceful to 
this country to force opium upon China 
—a traffic which in its effects had been 
described as worse than the Slave Trade. 
How, he asked, should we like it, if the 
Chinese were able, by maintaining larger 
armies, to insist on carrying on a trade 
with us in some injurious drug, which 
our Government strongly objected to 
being introduced into the country. Our 
influence abroad was damaged in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary course which 
wehad pursued with reference to this mat- 
ter, and yet when we had succeeded in 
pauperizing large numbers of the Chinese 
the Under Secretary of State rose in his 
place, and thanked Providence because 
the people of that country were becoming 
even more demoralized than hitherto. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
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Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) might, per- 
haps, say the opium revenue in India 
was not worse than the spirit revenue in 
England. Well, for his part, he did not 
think it was so bad; for, as the late Sir 
Benjamin Brodie remarked, an opium 
eater was useless but not mischievous, 
whereas a spirit-drinker was both use- 
less and mischievous. He very often 
admired the masterly statements made 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton with respect to the affairs and 
Government of India, and he thought 
the hon. Member ought to! speak out 
boldly, and say whether he thought it 
was right to raise a revenue from opium. 
Not many Sessions ago he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) moved a Resolution condemna- 
tory of the system of raising a great 
part of the Revenue of India by a tax 
on opium. The Government thereupon 
moved the Previous Question, which 
was always a slippery way of getting 
out of a question. The Prime Minister 
on that occasion said, that the Govern- 
ment would inquire into the subject. He 
would shortly give the House another 
opportunity of deciding whether it was 
right to raise our Indian Revenue by 
that means, when he trusted the House 
would agree with him in condemning 
that cruel and inhuman method of rais- 
ing revenue, which was unworthy of 
being supported by the Parliament of a 
great, humane, and generous people. 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he had 
supported the hon. Baronet’s Motion for 
three years, and if he had the opportu- 
nity, he should do so when it was again 
brought under the notice of the House. 
One of the reasons why India had been 
transferred from the old Company to the 
Government was, because of the scandal 
of the opium trade, and yet nothing had 
been done in that respect, and whatever 
had been the sins of the old Company 
in encouraging the opium trade, the sins 
of the House of Commons had been 
three times greater. The subject was 
one that greatly interested the English 
people ; for if they decided on stopping 
it, they must consider how far they would 
be prepared to assist the Revenues of 
India. He could not agree with the hon. 
Member for Brighton, and deal with 
opium revenue as a financial question on 
account of its doubtful source. If China 
were to cultivate opium, there would be 
the risk of losing it, in which case India 
would have a deficit instead of a surplus. 
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They should bear in mind how preca- 
rious that source of revenue was, and 
consider how unwise it was to build all 
our financial arrangements in India 
upon such a basis. The salt tax of India 
was one also that pressed very heavily 
upon the poor of that country, and it 
was an unsound principle to tax the or- 
dinary and common necessaries of life. 
The income tax was not suited to India, 
and he rejoiced that Lord ‘ Northbrook 
appeared disposed to put an end to it. 
It was not advisable to persevere in the 
imposition of a tax against public feel- 
ing, but when they yielded to the feel- 
ings of the higher classes of India with 
reference to a particular tax, it would be 
unfortunate to be compelled to retain 
one like that on salt, which materially 
affected the poor. As the sources of 
taxation were very limited in that coun- 
try, he thought that the only thing they 
could do was to see whether they could 
not make some reduction in the expen- 
diture, and he was of opinion that it 
would be well for them to consider whe- 
ther they might not with safety diminish 
the Native Army. The Native Army 
consisted of 120,000 men ; and the ques- 
tion which he wished to submit to the 
Government was, whether such a large 
force was necessary. He thought a con- 
siderable reduction might be made with 
perfect safety, especially in the case of 
Madras, where there were 27,000 men. 
He thanked the hon. Member for 
Brighton for having so forcibly brought 
his views under the notice of the House, 
and he believed that the devotion which 
he had shown to their interests would 
prove to be most advantageous to the 
vast population of India. 

Sir CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
that although agreeing with much of the 
powerful speech of the hon. Member for 
Brighton, he yet regretted that that hon. 
Gentleman had placed his Amendment 
on the Paper. After the House had 
appointed a Committee to consider the 
whole subject of Indian Finance the 
hon. Member could hardly expect that 
before the Report of the Committee was 
complete, the House would pronounce 
an opinion on controverted questions, 
and affirm the Resolutions which he had 
put on the Paper. Nobody who had 
any handin framing the scheme of local 
taxation to which reference had been 
made, had yet been examined before the 
Committee in its defence; and it would 
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therefore be more judicious not to pro- 
nounce a judgment upon it until the 
other side of the case had been heard. 
He thought the hon. Member for Brigh- 
ton had drawn too dark a picture of the 
state of India and the conduct of the 
Government. If our government of that 
country had been so bad as the hon. 
Member had described, it was doubtful 
whether even so patient a people as the 
inhabitants of India would have sat 
quiet so long under such a rule. He 
could not be accused of flattering the 
Government of India, various of whose 
measures of late years he had con- 
demned ; but it was impossible for any 
one who had long been concerned in the 
civil administration of India, and who 
had studied its history and condition in 
times before it came under British sway, 
not to be convinced of the great bene- 
fits which our rule had conferred on 
that country and its people. The native 
Press of India was not slow to recognize 
the advantages of English rule; for 
while frankly owning that foreign rule 
was not in itself a desirable thing, and 
while charging our Government with 
many shortcomings, yet it admitted the 
great benefits it conferred, and declared 
that if a struggle should arise between 
England and Russia, it would be the 
duty of the Natives heartily to support 
England. He did not regard with un- 
alloyed satisfaction the discontinuance 
of the income tax. That tax, if it ap- 
plied to very low incomes was objection- 
able, but it afforded a means of bringing 
under contribution the moneyed and 
trading classes, who would not other- 
wise bear their fair share of the bur- 
dens of the State, and he thought 
that if it had been restricted to incomes 
of £150 a-year and upwards, the tax 
would have been paid cheerfully. If 
they should require in any emergency 
to increase the revenue of India to any 
considerable extent, it could only be 
done by taxing the rich, and the rich 
could only be reached by an income tax. 
In his opinion, however, the question of 
the income tax shrunk into insignificance 
when compared with the greater ques- 
tion of local taxation. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton had correctly repre- 
sented his (Sir Charles Wingfield’s) evi- 
dence before the Committee. In his in- 
structions for the settlement of the land 
revenue of Oude 12 years ago, under the 
authority of Lord Canning, he distinctly 
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said that the cesses in addition to the 
land revenue proper should be 2} per 
cent, and he gave the people an assur- 
ance that those cesses should not be in- 
creased during the period of the settle- 
ment. Notwithstanding that fact, an Act 
was, two or three years ago, passed by 
the Legislative Council doubling those 
cesses. In that manner faith had been 
broken with the landholders not only in 
Oude, but in the Punjaub also. He de- 
precated the attempt to push on public 
improvements too far. Rapid progress 
meant increased taxation, and increased 
taxation meant discontent. The Under 
Secretary, in alluding to the recent de- 
crease in expenditure, forgot to state 
that it was accounted for to a great ex- 
tent by a decreased expenditure on pub- 
lie works. ‘He entirely concurred with 
the hon. Member (Mr. Fawcett) that 
Madras and Bombay should be adminis- 
tered by Lieutenant Governors instead 
of by Governors, and one advantage of 
the arrangement would be that you 
would then get rid of the expense of 
Councils and of Commands in Chief at 
these Presidencies. He opposed any 
legislation which was atvariance with the 
traditions and habits of the people. But 
it sometimes happened that upon the 
Council there were two or three doctri- 
naires who favoured such legislation, 
and that showed the necessity of a 
Secretary of State with a controlling 
power in England. No real disposition 
had been shown to admit the Natives of 
India to the Civil Service; and the Na- 
tives could not but contrast the hot haste 
of the Government in imposing taxes 
with the delay in carrying out an Act 
of Parliament. One of the most important 
questions in India, therefore, was how to 
give effect to the Act of Parliament, and 
Her Majesty’s Proclamation, in which 
it was stated that the subjects of all 
races were to be admitted to all employ- 
ments for which they were suited. No 
doubt, Natives were employed now, but 
in small and underpaid posts. They were, 
however, well qualified for the higher 
judicial offices, and their appointment 
to such offices would ‘not only satisfy 
them, but conduce to economy ; because 
it was not necessary to give as much 
money to Natives who were serving in 
their own country, as to Europeans who 
must be tempted by high salaries to 
leave theirs, 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton had expressed an opinion that 
the proposals of the Government of 
India, in reference to military expendi- 
ture, were frequently overborne by the 
War Department at home, and that in 
that way the interests of India were in 
many cases disregarded. His hon. Friend, 
by his frequent allusions to the evidence 
taken by the Committee upstairs, rather 
conveyed the impression that the con- 
clusion he arrived at was founded on 
that evidence. As a Member of the 
Committee, he (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) was bound to say that no evidence 
was given on the subject, except of a 
very general character, and to a very 
slight extent, and no opportunity had 
been afforded to the War Department 
to refute it. When the Committee met 
next Session, however, that opportunity 
would be given, and he merely rose to 
ask the House to suspend its judgment 
on that subject until both sides had been 
heard. He was much mistaken if it 
would not be shown that if proposals 
had been set aside and a new system 
adopted, the result had not been bene- 
ficial to India in an economical point of 
view. The fact was that the Secretary 
of State for War had not the slightest 
desire to impose upon the Indian Go- 
vernment any charge which was not 
justly due from them. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK thanked the 
Under Secretary of State for India for 
his able and interesting statement. He, 
for one, was not satisfied that there was 
any sufficient reason for adopting the 
Resolution which the hon. Member for 
Brighton had brought forward. In one 
expression of regret on the part of his 
hon. Friend they would all concur— 
namely, that the Indian Budget had 
been presented at so late a period of the 
Session. His hon. Friend and the Under 
Secretary for India were doubtless at 
one upon that subject; although the 
mere fact that the Budget was brought 
forward at a late period of the Session 
was no proof of indifference on the part 
of the Government. With respect to 
the subject of taxation, he could not 
help thinking that his hon. Friend had 
painted the condition of India in too 
dark colours when he said it would be 
impossible to raise an extra £5,000,000 
of revenue on account of the poverty of 
the country. In one sense India was a 
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poor, in another sense it was a rich, 
country, If Englishmen could wear little 
clothing, sleep in the open air, and be 
induced to give up the use of intoxi- 
eating drinks, it would be difficult to 
raise the revenue which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer now received. . And 
with respect to local taxation, it should 
be borne in mind that one beneficial re- 
sult of local burdens was to educate the 
people in self-government. His hon. 
Friend complained that the management 
of the affairs of India was placed in the 
hands of officials who were not elected 
by those whom they governed. But re- 
presentative government was a thing 
unknown in India. The former Gover- 
nors of India governed the country for 
their own benefit. We endeavoured to 
govern India for the benefit of the people 
of India, Of course, we had made mis- 
takes; but, on the whole, he maintained 
that we had no cause to be ashamed of 
our conduct as regarded India. He could 
not, therefore, help regretting that his 
hon. Friend had used such phrases as 
‘“‘squandering the revenues of India”’ 
and ‘contemptuous indifference of the 
House of Commons,”’ because they were 
unfair to the Government and unjust to 
the House and to the people of this 
country. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN inquired 
the reason of the delay in furnishing a 
Return for which he had moved last 
year, as to the relative number of Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans officially employed 
in India; also why it was that the sys- 
tem of Staff appointments which pre- 
vailed in England was not- adopted in 
India ? 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked when the de- 
bate would be resumed ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, it would be taken 
to-morrow, at 12 o’clock. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. — 


And it being now five minutes to 
Seven of the clock, the House suspended 
its Sitting. 

The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 
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CIVIL SERVANTS (PENSIONS TO 
WIDOWS AND FAMILIES). 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
circumstance that there is no power to 
grant any Pensions to the widows and 
families of those Civil Servants of the 
Crown who die while in the performance 
of their duties, whatever the duration 
of their public service, and more espe- 
cially with reference to the Foreign and 
Colonial Services, and to move a Reso- 
lution upon the subject, said, that the 
Civil Servants had very great cause to 
complain. Since the salaries were fixed 
many years ago there had been a great 
change in prices, which during the last 
20 years had nearly doubled. The case 
that he had to submit was a grievous 
one, and he trusted the Government 
would see that justice was done to the 
widows and families of those deserving 
men, who, after from 20 to 50 years’ 
service, had died, leaving their widows 
and families entirely unprovided for. 
The first case to which he would refer 
was that of Mr. Keith E. Abbott, who 
had been 35 years in the service of the 
Crown—for 27 years in Persia, and after- 
wards for five years as Consul General 
at Odessa. He died last year, leaving 
a widow and eight children, and no pro- 
vision had been made for them by the 
Government. The next case was that 
of Mr. Erskine, senior clerk of the Ac- 
countant General’s department of the 
Admiralty, who served for 35 years. He 
died in 1872, after a brief illness caused 
by extreme application to public duties. 
The application of the Admiralty to the 
Treasury for an allowance to the widow 
and children was immediately rejected. 
He had for 17 years paid his contribu- 
tion to the Superannuation Fund; but, 
notwithstanding that, nothing was done 
for the widow and children. In the case 


_ of Governor Keate, who, after having 


been 30 years in the employment of the 
Government, was sent out, to the coast 
of Africa and died within seven days, 
no provision had been made for his 
family. Then there was the case of Mr. 
Tomline, who was a clerk at Devonport 
Dockyard for 25 years. He died after 
six weeks’ illness, caused by overwork, 
and not a single sixpence was given to 
his wife or family. In justice to the 
Departments it should be said that the 
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resistance in all these cases came from 
the Treasury, in spite of the reeommen- 
dations of the Departments. The hon. 
Member was proceeding to refer to other 
} instances of alleged hardship in support 
of his Motion, when— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, 2nd August,31878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Brus—First Reading— 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Annuity * (273); Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation) *. 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Tele- 
— * (266); Militia Pay Acts Amendment* 

1). , 


Committee — Report — Third Reading — Public 
Health Act (1872) Amendment * (257), and 
passed, 

Report—Third Reading—Endowed Schools Act 
(1869) Amendment (253); Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts Amendment * (269); Conspiracy 
Law Amendment * (270), and passed. 

Third Reading — Penalties (Ireland) * (242); 
Langbaurgh Coroners* (248); Defence Acts 
Amendment * (255) ; Constabulary Force (Ire- 
land) * (261); Expiring Laws Continuance * 
(258); Railway Regulations * (259); Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteer Force * (260), and 
passed. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT (1869) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—(No. 253.) 
(The Lord President.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


THe Marquess or RIPON moved, 
after Clause 3, to insert the following :— 


“Where any endowment or any right of 
holding, or any power of government of or 
management over any endowment, or any power 
of appointing officers, teachers, exhibitioners, or 
others, either in any endowed school, or with 
emoluments out of any endowment, is vested in 
Her Majesty in right of her Crown or of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, the Endowed Schools Acts, 
1869 and 1873, shall extend to such endowment 
right or power; and the term “ governing 
body ”’ in those Acts shall be deemed to include 
Her Majesty : 
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“Provided that— , 
“(1,) Any scheme with respect to such en- 

dowment, right, or power shall not be approved 

by the Committee of Council on Education unless 
er Majesty assent to such scheme : 

“(2.) All notices and documents required to 
be served on or sent to a governing bddy for the 
purposes of the Endowed Schools Acts, 1869 and 
1873, may be served on or sent to the Lord 
Chancellor, or by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, as the case may require : 

“(3.) With the consent of Her Majesty, a 
scheme may deal with any such right or power 
without saving or making due compensation 
therefor : 

“(4.) Any assent or consent of Her Majesty 
required for the purpose of the Endowed Schools 
Acts, 1869 and 1873, may be signified by Her 
Majesty’s Sign Manual, countersigned by the 
Lord Chancellor, or by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, as the case may require.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Further Amendments made: The 
Queen’s Consent signified ; the Standing 
Orders Nos. 37 and 38 considered (ac- 
cording to Order) and dispensed with; 
Bill read 3*, with the Amendments, and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


One o’clock to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 2nd August, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Brrts—Committee—Four 
Courts Marshalsea (Dublin) [265]. [No 
Report. ] 

Third Reading—Duke of Edinburgh’s Annuity * 
[272]; Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) *, 
and passed. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION COMMIS- 
SIONERS—THE CALLAN SCHOOLS— 
DISMISSAL OF REV. MR. O’KEEFFE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AGAR-ELLIS asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is 
aware that the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland have’ de- 
ferred the consideration of the Rev. Mr. 
O’Keeffe’s application for re-instatement 
in the managership of Callan Schools 
till the 4th of next November; and, whe- 
ther, considering the loss such delay 
must cause in many ways to the Rev. 
Mr. O’Keeffe, it is the intention of Go- 
vernment to take action in the matter ; 
and, if so, in what manner ? 
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Mz. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, his 
hon. Friend had just mentioned to him 
that he had the subject of the re-instate- 
ment of Father O’Keeffe and the Callan 
Schools in his mind, and that if necessary 
he would postpone the Question he 
wished to put upon the subject until 
Monday. He(Mr. Gladstone), however, 
had declined to avail himself of the offer 
of his hon. Friend to postpone putting 
the Question until Monday, because he 
could not obtain any authentic informa- 
tion by that time, as the next day was 
Sunday, and he would not be in any 
better position to answer the Question 
then than he wasnow. Half an hour ago 
he received a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
O’ Keeffe, conveying his belief that the 
Commissioners would not be able to con- 
sider his application before November. 
He was not minutely aware of the ar- 
rangements of the Commissioners, and 
he had not been able to communicate 
with the noble Lord the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. He certainly would do so, 
and if it were possible, consistently with 
the arrangements of the Commissioners, 
there should be an early consideration of 
this question. It was very desirable, if 
it were possible, to bring it to some final 
issue; and he certainly would take care 
that representations were made to them 
of the importance of their taking that 
course. 


PARLIAMENT—THE COUNT OUT. 
MOTION FOR AN ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that before proceeding to the Business 
on the Paper, he wished to say a few 
words with reference to the count-out 
on Friday night. On Thursday the 
Prime Minister announced the under- 
standing that had been come to, by 
which hon. Members should have an 
opportunity of bringing on Motions last 
night ; but he (Mr. Bentinck) confessed 
he was rather suspicious at the time 
whether a House would be kept, from 
the right hon. Gentleman advising th 
hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. B. Cochrane) to ask his Friends to 
come down and support him. He con- 
sidered counting out a vicious practice, 
as it prevented private Members bring- 
ing forward matters of great import- 
ance, and he considered that the Prime 
Minister, as trustee of the time of the 
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House, was bound to take care that 
when private Members had matter of 
importance to submit to the House they 
should have an opportunity of doing so. 
Instead, however, of doing so, the right 
hon. Gentleman, during his term of 
office, had encroached upon them to the 
utmost extent. He had availed himself 
freely of morning sittings, and he had 
unfortunately induced hon. Members to 
yield to him the privilege of going into 
Committee of Supply on Mondays with- 
out Motions, and therefore the Prime 
Minister had more time at his disposal 
than any Prime Minister ever had before. 
It seemed to follow that it was more than 
ever his duty to be careful of the rights 
of private Members during the residue 
of Tuesdays and Fridays. The Govern- 
ment alone could keep a House on those 
days after the morning sittings, because 
the physical power of human nature 
would not enable men to sit from 2 to 
7 o’clock and then to return at 9. How 
had the Prime Minister fulfilled his ob- 
ligation? ‘The House had been counted 
on Tuesdays and Fridays so often that 
the evening sittings had been reduced 
almost to a farce; andit was almost im- 
possible for any private Member to bring 
a question on now. He had just now 
given Notice to postpone until next Ses- 
sion a Motion, the Notice of which had 
been on the Paper ever since March. 
He had never been able on the Ballot to 
get a chance of bringing it on. These 
repeated counts-out rendered it impos- 
sible for many questions to be disposed of. 
Last night he was not present himself— 
he never intended to be present—it was 
the business of the Government to make 
a House; and he was told there were 
15 or 16 Members of the Government 
present. The other Members of the Go- 
vernment had no right to be more agree- 
ably engaged elsewhere. If the right 
hon. Gentleman could not get the other 
Members of the Government to attend 
to their duties in that House, all he had 
got to do was to discharge them, and 
there were plenty of hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway who would under- 
take to fulfil their duties. If these 
counts-out were to continue, it would be 
utterly impossible that the business of 
the country could be transacted. He 
therefore gave Notice that, next Ses- 
sion, unless an arrangement was come 
to for preserving the rights of private 
Members, he should oppose the Sessional 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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Order relating to morning sittings, so 
unfortunately commenced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire. To put himself in Order, 
he moved the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER seconded the 
Motion without agreeing with the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven: What ap- 
peared to him to be at the root of the 
counts-out was the taking of Supply on 
Monday without Motions. He demurred 
to the statement that it was physically 
impossible for a Gentleman to be in his 
place at 7 and again at 9. He had no 
difficulty in doing it, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven could have been 
present at 9 on Monday night if he had 
liked. It was not the fault of the Go- 
vernment that the House was counted 
out, for it was entirely owing to the ab- 
sence of private Members. The Prime 
Minister, notwithstanding his recent in- 
disposition, was in his place, which 
showed that he was anxious to keep a 
House for those who had Questions on 
the Paper ; and the Treasury bench was 
full. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was 
obliged to the hon. Member for Fal- 
mouth for the manner in which he had 
done justice to the Ministry. Listening 
to the hon. Member for Whitehaven he 
began to doubt whether the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech was not from beginning to 
end a piece of refined irony. He said it 
was physically impossible for hon. Mem- 
bers to sit from 2 to 7, and then to return 
by 9, and then he complained that the 
Members of the Government did not do 
it. How were the Members of the Go- 
vernment to do that which was physi- 
cally impossible for hon. Members? 
Were not the Members of Government 
subject to the infirmities of human 
nature? Ifthe hon. Gentleman thought 
not, he (Mr. Gladstone) would cheerfully 
make over all his to the hon. Gentleman. 
When the Government, out of its 31 
Members, furnished a contribution of 18, 
while the other 620 hon. Members fur- 
nished a contribution of 13, he must say 
he thought it a waste of time to discuss 
the complaint the hon. Member had 
made. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER endorsed the re- 
mark of the right hon, Gentleman that 
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the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, like other mortals, were subject to 
the infirmities of human nature. The 
House had seen abundant proofs of that 
during the last few days. He was un- 
able to agree with the hon. Member for 
Whitehaven that the practice of counting 
out the House was a vicious one. On 
the contrary, he thought that any hon. 
Member who called attention to the fact 
. that the businessof the country was being 
transacted by fewer than 40 Members 
was performing an act of patriotism, and 
that the practice was no disadvantage 
when compared with the hole-and-corner 
way of doing business which sometimes 
occurred on questions of great import- 
ance, when less than 40 Members were 
present. He regretted, however, the 

ernicious alteration of the forms of the 
Sia which prevented grievances from 
being discussed before Supply was 
granted, and hoped that next year 
there would be a return to the ancient 
practice. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPRO- 
PRIATION) BILL. 
(Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Chancellor of the * 
Exchequer, Mr. Baxter.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON said, be- 
fore the Bill was read the third time, he 
wished to make one remark by way of 
protest on a growing evil—namely, the 
wayin which important Bills were hurried 
through every stage of their progress at 
the end of the Session, without hon. 
Members being made aware of what was 
to come under discussion. This was a 
matter which deserved the serious atten- 
tion of those who had the conduct of 
legislation. 


Bill read the third time and passed. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [31st July], ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair; and which 
Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the present con- 
stitution of the Government of India fails to 
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secure an efficient or economical management of 
its finances, and that this House views with 
apprehension the state of local taxation in that 
Country, andis of opinion that ‘its financial 
condition must be regarded as unsatisfactory so 
long as the Income Tax forms its only financial 
reserve,’—(Mr. Fawcett,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. BECKETT-DENISON said, he 


could not concur with the views taken 
by the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) with respect to the administra- 
tion of the affairs of India, which he said 
were not economical. What good could 
result from an Imperial point of view, if 
the House should affirm the three points 
which the hon. Memher had propounded 
in his Resolution? All who had paid 
attention to the subject must admit that, 
speaking generally, the past administra- 
tion of the finances of India had not 
been economical, and that there were 
grave errors in it; but the question was, 
what object was to be gained by assert- 
ing that in a Resolution of that House, 
and what could the hon. Gentleman set 
up which would be admitted on all 
hands to be a more efficient administra- 
tion? He was not a thick-and-thin 
apologist of the Government of India, 
and he should be the last to find fault 
with criticism upon it; but from a long 
residence in that country he knew some- 
thing of the inherent difficulties of the 
administration of India, both as regarded 
its revenues and the expenditure of them ; 
and he thought that it was greatly to 
be regretted that the hon. Member for 
Brighton had not himself had a share in 
Indian administration and experienced 
its difficulties, as in that case his criti- 
cisms would have been tempered with 
greater moderation, and he would not 
have indulged so unrestrainedly in the 
luxury of denunciation. The hon. Gen- 
tleman fairly objected to be looked upon 
as the spokesman of financial panic; but 
he should remember that whatever he 
said in that House was published sepa- 
rately as a noteworthy speech, and was 

ropagated throughout the length and 
breadth of India, as a unique exposition 
of the financial position of India and its 
administration. The hon. Member could 
not conceive the mischievous effect of a 
long, able, and denunciatory speech 
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being sown broadcast throughout the 
Indian Presidencies. The words were 
magnified by distance, by imagination, 
and by designing men, whose mission it 
was to stir up hatred and discontent 
against the Government of India. The 
hon. Gentleman had denounced the In- 
come Tax, but that was now a thing of 
the past; and if it were judged by the 
small amount of revenue it brought in, 
as compared with the amount of irrita- 
tion and abuse which it occasioned, no 
one would regret that it had been 
abolished. He (Mr. Denison) agreed, 
however, in the reserve with which the 
Under Secretary of State for India had 
spoken of the matter, and thought that 
without surrendering it for ever they 
should retain it as a source of revenue, 
to be resorted to in the event of an in- 
vasion, a war, or a great internecine 
conflict, when it might be required to 
meet the expenses of such extraordinary 
times ; but to impose an Income Tax, in 
order to find interest for the loans raised 
and expended on public works the pro- 
priety of which was doubtful, was a 
policy against which he should always 
set his face, and he hoped the day was 
very distant when Government would 
again propose it. In respect to the 
public works, he agreed’ with the hon. 
Gentleman in thinking that a great deal 
had been done in the past which had 
been unremunerative, and he could from 
the experience of a quarter-of-a-century 
say that there was no Department of 
the Indian Government which required 
a more close or a more persistent watch- 
fulness to be exercised over it; and he 
blushed to think of the millions it had 
expended with very little judgment in- 
deed. Looking at the Revenues of India 
as a whole, and the sources from which 
they were derived, the hon. Member 
asked, supposing it were necessary to 
raise £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 on an 
emergency from taxation, what would 
they do? He (Mr. Denison) believed 
that there was no way in which they 
could safely raise anything like such a 
sum from direct taxation; but he did 
not think the emergency could arise in 
India which would require that amount. 
If it did, a loan could be raised to meet 
the necessity of the moment, and the 
burden of the loan could be spread over 
a term of years. Whether they looked 
to the revenue or to the expenditure they 
would see that there was no heroic mode 
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India; everything must be done b 
small means. They could not make 
large and sweeping deductions from 
their taxation, neither could they make 
large and sweeping additions to their 
expenditure. The progress of economy, 
therefore, must be naturally slow, but 
at the same time progressive; but 
that did not save the Government 
from taking every means in their 
power to reduce the expenditure, and 
the only two departments in which a 
reduction of expenditure was possible 
were in unremunerative public works 
and in the Army. The Government 
were pledged to carry out any possible 
reduction in the Army; for it was ad- 
mitted, that in spite of a great reduc- 
tion in the Force, the cost was much 
more than when there was a larger 
number of men. With regard to public 
works, he fully endorsed all that had 
been said about the waste upon barracks 
which had been condemned ; but he was 
afraid that they had not yet arrived at 
a business-like and satisfactory arrange- 
ment with regard to the public works 
expenditure. The hon. Member referred 
in terms of severe animadversion to the 
two new questions of decentralization 
and local taxation; but the hon. and 
learned Member for Lynn (Mr. Bourke) 
had begged the House not to pass any 
present judgment upon the system of 
decentralization, until it had had a fair 
trial. Then, the question of local 
taxation required the serious considera- 
tion of the Government. If the pre- 
sent system went on, it would be found 
they could not tax the people in 
the different localities without giving 
them a direct and powerful voice as to 
the manner in which that taxation 
should be raised, and the objects for 
which it was imposed. It was also to 
be borne in mind that the more zealous 
the Government officer, the more was 
he imbued with a despotic temperament, 
so that he could not bear with oppo- 
sition, and made enemies where he 
ought to make friends. In the muni- 
cipal and local councils a man of his 
character was sure to over-ride all oppo- 
sition; and if the other members dis- 
agreed with him, he was sure to have 
them removed at the next election in 
favour of others who might prove more 
compliant with his dictation. These 
were all matters which would require 
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the interposition of the Indian Govern- 
ment and of the House; but, at the same 
time, he did not think the matter had got 
to that extent as to justify the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Brighton. He hoped the evi- 
dence which had been given in the Com- 
mittee upstairs would induce the Go- 
vernment in the different Presidencies 
to give a patient hearing to everything 
calculated to allay discontent. The 
Manchester school was responsible for 
the Government of India being forced 
into expenditure against its will during 
the last 13 or 14 years; it was only 
now that the unremunerative nature of 
the expenditure was beginning to be 
perceived, and that public opinion was 
turning round and enabling the Govern- 
ment to resist the pressure that was put 
upon it by the Government of this coun- 
try. The hon. Member, on the principle 
of laudator temporis acti, attributed all 
the virtues to the old East India Com- 
pany and all the evils to the present 
Government of India; but if he had 
known India in the time of the Com- 
pany, he would modify his judgment. 
The old Company had many excellent 
qualities, not the least of which was 
their successful resistance of unfair 
burdens on the people for Imperial taxa- 
tion. He (Mr. Denison) was, however, 
not prepared to say that, on the whole, 
the East India Company was a better 
Government than the present Govern- 
ment. His opinion inclined the other 
way. Although the publication of the 
proceedings of the India Council in 
London might gratify the curiosity of 
many, and occasionally prevent an 
abuse, in the long run it would be dis- 
astrous. It would be advisable to reduce 
the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
to Lieutenant Governors, with Councils 
upon which the various local opinions in 
the Presidency towns should be repre- 
sentel— an arrangement which 
been found to work quite satisfactorily 
for Bengal. Sir John Lawrence told 
the Committee upstairs that he had 
again and again called upon the Go- 
vernment of Bombay to stop its ex- 
penditure, to send in estimates, and to 
wait until the Supreme Government 
had pronounced an opinion, but no at- 
tention was paid to him; and when 
asked why he did not insist on his 
wishes being carried out, he said the 
status of the Governor of Bombay was 
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too high to warrant the Governor 
General in resorting to extreme mea- 
sures, and however much he disap- 
proved what was being done, he felt 
that he was helpless in the matter. 
That was not such a state of things as 
ought to exist. The control of the Go- 
vernor General ought to be real and 
potential if it existed at all. A Lieu- 
tenant Governor, to know anything of 
the wants and feelings of the people, 
must have had some previous practical 
acquaintance with them. No man could 
go from another part of the world into 
an Indian Presidency and avoid mistakes 
unless he had a Council to guide him. 
There was only one other subject he 
wished to draw attention to—the em- 
ployment of Natives. On that subject 
he thought the Government of India 
had been guilty of something like a 
breach of faith. That was a serious 
question as regarded our future hold 
on the people of India, and as ‘the 
natives advanced in education, it was 
not fair or politic to close up all the 
avenues of employment for them except 
in a position of complete inferiority to 
their European colleagues ? He knew the 
difficulties of the subject, but we must 
be content to forego some of our pre- 
judices and fears. We must in deed, as 
well as in word and promise, throw open 
the services of India to Natives, and give 
them the chance of qualifying them- 
selves, without imposing upon them the 
intolerable burden of coming to Europe 
in order to pass through the colleges of 
this country. ‘To say that we would not 
have any who had not passed through 
Cooper’s Hill College, was to say that 
we would not have any at all. Although 
he was no pessimist like the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton, not an optimist like 
the Under Secretary for India, yet he 
did not think they needed to look with 
alarm on the future, nor did he agree in 
the necessity of affirming that the pre- 
sent Government of India failed in 
efficiency. In conclusion, he would urge 
the hon. Member for Brighton not to 
press his Amendment. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he must congratulate the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of York- 
shire (Mr. Denison) on the excellent 
practical speech which had just been 
delivered. The remarks on the Indian 
administration could only have been 
made by one who had had experience 
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in India. He agreed with all that had 


been said, except as to the objections 
made to the course taken by the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett). 
That hon. Member had been a good 
friend to India, and deserved well of the 
people; but he joined with the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of York- 
shire, in expressing a hope that the 
Amendment would not be pressed to a 
division in so thin a House; because all 
the objects the hon. Member for Brighton 
sought had already been, or were about 
to be, attained; and he would suggest 
that the hon. Member should assist the 
Under Secretary and the Committee up- 
stairs in coming to some practical conclu- 
sions upon the evidence that had been 
taken before them. He would only add 
that if it were divided on, he should vote 
for it, in order to mark his sense of the 
good service the hon. Member for Brighton 
had done to India. He rejoiced to learn 
that the finances of India were in a 
flourishing condition, and congratulated 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State on the balance being at length 
on the right side of the account, though 
the balance at their credit was not so 
large as to afford much satisfaction. Still, 
with the five allies which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had, of Providence, good sea- 
sons, opium, land revenue, and economy, 
he had no doubt by the aid of the last 
three allies, we should soon have an in- 
creased balance in our favour. With 
regard to the opium revenue, he must 
refer to the opinion of the hon. Member 
for Orkney (Mr. Laing), who had shown 
that no branch of the income of India 
had been so uniformly sound as this. 
He had no wish to go into the high moral 
question raised by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son). It was purely a financial question 
that was now under discussion ; and, 
though he admitted that it was unwise 
of the Government of India to rely on 
that large part of their revenue con- 
tinuing without fluctuation, still, as re- 
garded China not buying this drug, he 
had no doubts. He had himself, 30 
years ago, investigated the question of 
opium cultivation in China, and he was 
satisfied from that investigation, and 
from all that had since occurred, that 
the Indian opium revenue had nothing to 
fear for some time on account of Chinese 
cultivation of opium. He was glad to 
learn from the Under Secretary that 
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there had been an increase in the land 
revenue between 1868-9 and 1871-2 to 
the extent of £594,166, and he hoped that 
that important item would increase year 
by year; but he must add that he wished 
the hon. Gentleman had brought to no- 
tice the important fact that the largest 
part of that increase was due to the 
much abused Presidency of Madras, 
There they had found a continuous rise 
in the revenue in all branches year by 
year for many years past, and between 
1868-9 and 1871-2 the increase in the 
land revenue had been £371,524, thereby 
leaving but a small part of the total 
increase from land to the other Pro- 
vinces. Indeed, in three of the Provinces 
there had been an actual decrease of 
land revenue, so that without the aid 
of Madras, the finances, as respected land 
revenue, would have appeared to a dis- 
advantage. He trusted that the well- 
ordered Administration of the Madras 
Presidency, as well as its Army, might 
in future be better appreciated. Now, 
seeing the difficulty of increased balances 
on the favourable side of the balance- 
sheet of India, through the aid of in- 
creased revenue, there was one ally of 
the Under Secretary which could .be 
relied on to effect this result, and 
that was economy. No doubt, the 
military expenditure afforded an open- 
ing for economy; but he would sug- 
gest that there was ample room for 
economical reforms in the Public Works 
Department and other branches of the 
Civil Service. The Public Works De- 
partment in India: was an overgrown 
establishment; it had passed beyond the 
control of any one head; and he was, 
therefore, glad that in that Department 
the Government were reducing the ex- 
penditure. The outlay on military works 
alone had fallen off from £2,125,554 in 
1868-9, to £747,094 in 1871-2; so that 
there had been a saving of more than 
£1,250,000 ; still there was ample room 
for large economies in the excessive ex- 
penditure of that Department, and in 
other branches; and not only in the 
expenditure in India, but in the yearly 
increasing outlay in England for pub- 
lic works, for establishments, stores, 
and the engineering college of Cooper’s 
Hill. There were also other great 
opening for economy in all branches 
of the Civil Service. The numbers 
of Europeans now employed were large 
as compared with the former numbers. 
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In their large salaries, and in the un- 
necessarily high salaries given within 
the last few years to all the establish- 
ments in India, there were great open- 
ings for economy. Whilst he advocated 
the employment of Natives, and a great 
decrease in the number of Europeans, he 
must add his protest against the prac- 
tice of giving to Natives the same rates 
of salaries as allowed to Europeans. 
These latter should be few in number 
and paid exceptionally. Considering 
the yearly increasing number of Euro- 
pean engineers, civil and military, and 
the additions of Europeans to the Forest 
Department and to the Telegraph, there 
was ample scope for great economy. 
Instead, therefore, of making all the 
economies out of the Army expendi- 
ture, he trusted that not only the 
Army, but the Public Works, and all 
the civil establishments of the coun- 
try, in India and at home, should be 
equally submitted to the economical 
shears which they could so well bear. 
By that economy they could obtain 
means for removing some of the ob- 
noxious burdens which created the se- 
rious discontent which had been ad- 
verted to. The present Commander-in- 
Chief in India had represented that at 
no previous time had our Government 
had such little hold on the affections of 
the people of India as at present. That 
meant that without a large Army, and, 
consequently, an excessive expenditure, 
we could not maintain our rule in India 
in the face of unpopular taxes. As one 
of the small band who invaded China 
in 1840, he could speak to the difficulty 
of carrying on war in Asia with a hos- 
tile population ; and, therefore, fearing 
the like evil in India, he most cordially 
endorsed Lord Canning’s saying, that 
‘‘rather than have discontent from un- 
popular taxes, he would risk holding 
India with a small Army.” Now, the 
cost of the military force had largely 
increased within the last 15 years. The 
strength of the Army in 1857 was cal- 
culated out and reported by the Govern- 
ment of India in a despatch to the 
Secretary of State written in 1861 at 
42,179 European non-commissioned rank 
and file, and 268,413 Native officers and 
men—total, 310,592 European and Na- 
tive soldiers. But the cost of that Army 
had never been calculated out and made 

ublic. He (Sir George Balfour) en- 

eavoured to estimate it for Lord Can- 
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ning in 1860, and made out statements 
to show that if the European Force in 
1856-7 had been maintained complete in 
effectives, instead of being largely below 
the established strength, and if the 
two European infantry regiments with- 
drawn from India for the war in the 
Crimea had been kept in India, then 
the total cost of the Indian Army, at 
home and India, could not have been 
less than £13,500,000. In order to be 
safe, it might be taken at £14,000,000, 
including the charge for military works. 
Since then the European Forces had 
been increased. In 1861, the Govern- 
ment of India fixed the strength at 
73,577 European non-commissioned rank 
and file of Artillery, Cavalry, En- 
gineers, and Infantry, and 136,369 Na- 
tives; total, 209,946. In 1862, the 
established strength of European sol- 
diers was about the same, but the Native 
Force less, and the cost amounted to 
£15,500,195, including Home and In- 
dian expenditure and military works. 
In 1863-4, the military expenditure, in- 
cluding military works, was £15,465,276 ; 
in 1868-9ithadsprung up to £18,395, 125, 
Home and India and public military 
works included. In 1871-2, with an 
established force of about 60,000 Euro- 
pean non-commissioned officers and 
men, and about 120,000 Natives, de- 
ducting boys, or a total of about 180,000 
European and Native soldiers, the cost 
was £16,425,206, including military 
works. Thus we had an increased 
military charge of nearly £2,500,000 
since 1857, with a much smaller total 
Force, especially in Native troops, and 
with only an increase in the European 
Force of about 16,000 men. Even 
since 1862-3 and 1863-4 we had an 
augmentation of £1,000,000, and with 
a decrease of 13,000 Europeans and 
about 16,000 Native troops. He must, 
however, explain that additions of vari- 
ous kinds had been made to the military 
charges of India, whilst reductions had 
been few, except in the number of the 
Forces. We had practically maintained 
more than all our former expenditure 
on all branches of the Army, whilst we 
had largely diminished the military 
strength. The military budget for 1873-4 
continued to show a large increase over 
the expenditure of 1862-3. But the 
military charges in 1873-4, as shown 
in the Budget, could not, however, be 
contrasted with those of 1862-3, without 
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taking into consideration the large trans- 
fers of outlay that had taken place from 
the military budget to other services, 
amounting to fully £520,000, so that 
the expenditure on the Army since 1862-3 
might be said to have increased fully 
£1,500,000. Now, there was one part 
of the military charges on the Revenues 
of India to which particular attention 
had been called of late years in that 
House and outside; it related to the 
high cost of maintaining the British 
troops detached to India from the Home 
or Imperial Army. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that that was the 
result of a policy pursued of late years. 
Until 1861, India had a special force 
of European soldiers as a component 
part of the Indian Army; and in the 
last century, when service in India was 
disliked, then that Force was larger 
than it had been in any part of this 
century, except at the date of its discon- 
tinuance in 1861. The European troops 
raised and maintained for India were 
in that year in number about 18,000, 
of whom about 17,400 transferred their 
services in 1861 to the Imperial Army, 
on a payment of a bounty of about 
£160,000. That discontinuance of a 
special Force of European troops for 
service in India had always been ad- 
vocated by certain classes. It had been 
the policy of parties at home throughout 
all this century to decrease the numbers 
of the European troops kept up by the 
Government of India, and to increase 
the numbers detached to India from the 
Home or Imperial Army. Now, after 
the transfer of the Government of India 
to the Secretary of State for India 
the present Earl of Derby continued 
the system of keeping up a Huro- 
pean Force specially for India; and 
one of the greatest and most far-seeing 
statesmen we have ever had on all affairs 
relating to India (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) strongly advocated the con- 
tinuance of this Force. The Viceroy of 
India, at the date of the transfer of 
the Government of India to the Crown, 
the late Lord Canning, earnestly advo- 
cated the maintenance of aseparate Euro- 
pean Force for India, and others of great 
weight supported the measure. But on 


Sir Charles Wood taking the Seals of 
office of the Secretariat of India, he 
decided on abolishing the force of Euro- 
pean troops maintained on the rolls of 
the Indian Army, and of depending en- 
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tirely on the aid of European troops 
detached from the Imperial Army for 
service in India. That decision was en- 
tirely opposed to the opinion of every 
Member of the large Council with which 
Parliament in its wisdom had surrounded 
the Secretary of State as his advisers in 
all matters relating to India, but more 
especially in all questions involvin 

finance. In order to enable that Council 
to record their adverse opinions, Sir 
Charles Wood laid before the Council 
the draft of a Bill, which subsequently 
became an Act, to discontinue recruiting 
for the European Force of India, which 
necessarily involved the abrogation. of 
the Force. The Council of India, in a 
body, earnestly and urgently minuted 
against the measure; and all, except 
one Member of the Council, signed the 
dissent which was laid before Parliament 
in Parliamentary Paper 330 of 1860. 
That dissent was entirely disregarded ; 
and in January 1861, Sir Charles Wood 
sent out a despatch to Lord Canning, 
directing measures to be taken to induce 
the European soldiers to volunteer for 
the Imperial service. So wisely were all 
the arrangements in India made, that on 
that occasion, as already stated, about 
17,400 European soldiers accepted gene- 
ral service on receiving the usual bounty 
on change of conditions of service. That 
was effected at the cost of one-eighth of 
the outlay which was entailed on the 
country by the ill-advised and badly- 
arranged step which led to 10,000 Euro- 
pean troops of the Indian Army taking 
their discharge, on the Government of 
India being transferred from the East 
India Company, in whose service they 
had enlisted. It was to that step of Sir 
Charles Wood that we could trace the 
heavy expenditure of the Indian Army 
as far as it related to the maintenance of 
the European troops. India, by giving 
up the local force of European soldiers, 
lost a standard by which to keep down 
charges for the Imperial troops detached 
to India, which were unavoidable so long 
as the organization of the Home Army 
was adapted for Imperial purposes, irre- 
spective of Indian considerations. He 
(Sir George Balfour) felt called upon, 
from his recent connection with the War 
Office, to do justice to the Secretary 
of State for War, and to add that with 
regard to increase in the military expen- 
diture of India by charges made from the 
War, Office, his right hon. and gallant 
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Friend the Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance had tried to aid India by decreasing 
expenditure on stores. Some improve- 
ment was effected; but ifall that was pos- 
sible in that branch had not been done, 
it was not chargeable to his right hon. 
Friend. From the personal experience 
he had gained whilst in the War Office he 
was able to give the fullest credit to the 
Secretary of State for War, for affording 
facilities for effecting reduction of ex- 
penditure in the Indian Army. The 
right hon. Gentleman had done him the 
honour to consult him on proposed re- 
ductions, and he the more readily 
listened to his opinions, that these pro- 
posals were in strict accordance with 
those he (Sir George Balfour) had made 
in 1862. The Secretary of State being 
satisfied as to their propriety, at once 
decided in favour of economy. These 
reductions involved the decrease of two 
regiments of European infantry, with- 
out decreasing a single private, and 
a reduction of 120 companies, and 120 
captains and other officers; also of two 
regiments of cavalry and of 23 troops, 
but with a decrease of men; subse- 
quently, two brigades of Artillery, five 
batteries of horse-artillery, and 13 other 
batteries had been withdrawn from 
India; by these important changes the 
Secretary of State for War had aided 
the Government of India in effecting, he 
believed, a reduction of at least £250,000 
per annum from the Indian military ex- 
penditure. And he was convinced that 
it was only necessary for the Secretary 
of State for India to lay before the War 
Office a well planned project for the 
organization of the European troops in 
India, and for the maintenance of depéts 
at home, to ensure the prompt attention 
of the Secretary of State for War to the 
economies. But it must always be borne 
in mind that the Army of India, even 
with its present heavy expenditure for 
the large strength in European troops, 
was totally insufficient to maintain order, 
ifa spirit of discontent prevailed amongst 
the people of India. If there was 
any convulsion in India, either from 
taxation or from external intrigues, or 
from both causes, it would be necessary 
largely to increase our military expendi- 
ture. It should be borne in mind that 
with our military expenditure in 1856-7 
at about £13,500,000 or £14,000,000, it 
had sprung up from the mutiny of the 
Bengal sepoys, to nearly double; it was 
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increased to £26,522,136 in 1858-9; and 
in 1860-61, it was still at £19,243,634, 
including military works. Hon. Members 
would therefore see how speedily a con- 
vulsion would swallow up the whole of 
the opium revenue and necessitate an 
extensive tax on incomes. In a mere 
money point of view he would, there- 
fore, strongly urge the Indian Govern- 
ment to remove the causes of discontent. 
It was more desirable to have a small 
Army with the people of India con- 
tented, than to have a large Army with 
the people discontented. He (Sir George 
Balfour) expressed his satisfaction with 
the change in the constitution of the 
Indian Council that had been effected. 
Instead of appointing members for life, 
the appointments were now limited, 
under an Act brought in by the present 
Secretary of State for India, to a term 
of years, and he hoped that the present 
limit of 10 years would be still further 
restricted. He also hoped that further 
improvement would be effected in the 
home and India administration. He 
trusted that the Viceroy would be able 
to devote his whole time and thoughts 
to the general and impartial administra- 
tion of all India, and to this end that he 
should at once be freed from the ad- 
ministration of the Bengal Army. This 
practice created some of the greatest of 
evils in Indian administration. More- 
over, instead of only one Army under 
the Commander-in-Chief and under the 
Viceroy, as so strongly and persistently 
advocated by Bengal officers, he trusted 
that there would be several Armies— 
probably five or seven—in India, as re- 
commended by that distinguished states- 
man, Sir Bartle Frere. We ought to 
build up our house in several compart- 
ments, as that great man Mountstuart 
Elphinstone urged, so that in case of 
convulsion we might save some of the 
parts out of the conflagration. With 
regard to the advocated measure of 
having a Native Army composed of 
the same military classes as sepoys, 
he hoped that a delusion about the 
superiority of one class of Natives for 
military service over other classes would 
be dispelled from their minds. It was 
the European officer, the training, and 
drilling, and leading which made the 
Native a good soldier. The example of 
the Punjaub men had often been quoted ; 
but they enlisted in the Mutiny, as Sir 
William Mansfield pointed out, to get 
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of the Government of India. He stated 
that he then found that these troops were 
as much afraid of the Bengal troops 
when led by European officers, as the 
mutinied Bengal troops were frightened 
at the Punjaub troops when led by Euro- 
pean officers. It was the officer that 
made the men; and in the former ex- 
cellent system of the Madras Army, 
they had a good lesson as to how Na- 
tives could bear a good regimental code. 
Now, with regard to the much-abused 
Madras sepoys, he had practical know- 
ledge as to their bravery and discipline. 
In 1839, a band of Arabs and of men 
beyond the frontier of India was formed 
in the Nizam’s dominions and took service 
with our feudatory the Nabob of Kurnool. 
He (Sir George Balfour) was the brigade 
major to the Force which attacked that 
band. It was led by the most dis- 
tinguished of all the leaders then in the 
Nizam’s territory. It consisted of fully 
3,000 well-trained stalwart men, and 
active, brave, and small Arabs. The 
Chief of the Arabs was also a famous 
leader—and, yet, with a weak battalion 
of Madras sepoys, under 500 men, with 
about 120 European infantry, 60 Eu- 
ropean cavalry, and 100 native cavalry, 
with six guns, this band was attacked 
and nearly annihilated. The Madras 
sepoys were amongst the foremost in 
closing with the band and in using the 
bayonet. No doubt, that battalion was 
vieing with the small body of European 
infantry who fought side by side with 
the sepoys. It was thus useless to cry 
up Bengallees or Punjaubees or Sikhs. 
The men then attacked were from the 
frontiers of Punjaub and from Affghan- 
istan, as fine men as could be found ; 
and yet they succumbed to the well- 
disciplined Native of Madras, because he 
was led and disciplined by good Euro- 
pean officers. It was in that portion 
of the administration, relating to the 
Native Army of India, that Sir Charles 
Wood’s unhappy changes had caused 
so much evil. He hoped that the evi- 


dence collected upstairs would lead to 
changes in the administration by which 
the proceedings in India might be better 
known and more effectually supervised 
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revenge on the Bengal men and to obtain 
plunder in India. The best opinion that he 
(Sir George Balfour) had ever obtained 
was from an intelligentand observing offi- 
cer who was a prisoner of the Punjaub 
troops when thatcountry was independent 
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by the Secretary of State in Council. 
He also hoped that changes would be 
introduced into the Home Establishment, 
by which a scrutiny might be established 
over all branches of expenditure both in 
India and in England. In that respect 
there was a great opening for improve- 
ment. And with regard to the remark of 
the Under Secretary of State, as to the in- 
sufficient control over the finances and ex- 
penditure of India which the Minister of 
Finance was stated to feel, that was most 
extraordinary ; if the hon. Member for 
Orkney (Mr. Laing) had an opportunity 
of saying a few words, he would un- 
hesitatingly state that when he was in 
India he had most effectual control over 
all expenditure, especially that of the 
military, Lord Canning’s Government 
established a system of control, and a 
machinery for exercising control over all 
expenditure which was equal to any that 
existed in any country; but changes 
were made by Sir Charles Wood’s special 
instructions, by which that machinery 
was destroyed, and the control so wisely 
and effectually created by the experience 
of Lord Canning, of Mr. Wilson, of Sir - 
Bartle Frere, and of Mr. Laing was cast 
aside, and the result had been large 
augmentations in every branch of the 
civil and military expenditure. He would 
conclude by advising that every effort 
should be used to develop the resources 
of the country ; not by means of gigantic 
and overgrown establishments of a large 
Public Works Department, but by 
moderate establishments in the several 
localities. The improvements most useful 
were irrigation works; not those of a 
large and expensive kind, as lately in 
favour, but of a kind that would speedily 
produce results. Instead of State rail- 
ways to keep the large establishment of 
the Public Works employed, it would be 
far better to leave the construction of 
such works to companies, but under im- 
proved terms as to outlay, leaving to 
Government officers the duty of making 
canals and of forming reservoirs. It was in 
those irrigation works that Natives could 
be so usefully employed ; they only re- 
quired to be directed by the higher skill 
of a few European engineers to be able 
to finish works on an excellent model, 
certain to be useful to the people and 
profitable to the State. He would take 
leave of the subject with an earnest wish 
for the prosperity and happiness of the 
people of India. 
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Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN : Sir, 


it appears to have been assumed through- 
out this debate that the Financial State- 
ment of the Under Secretary of State 
for India and the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
are diametrically opposed to each other, 
and that while one has presented a 
picture all couleur de rose, the other has 
employed only the darkest and gloomiest 
colours. Now, it seems to me that 
making due allowance for the difference 
in style of the two artists, the pictures 
are substantially the same. The Under 
Secretary of State has told us that, 
thanks to a favourable season, a good 
opium crop, military reductions, the 
suspension of public works, and the 
transference of various charges from 
Imperial to local funds, he expects this 
year to make the two ends meet without 
the aid of the incometax. Now, I would 
ask if there is anything inconsistent with 
this in the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend—namely, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
present constitution of the Government of India 
fails to secure an efficient or economical manage- 
ment of its finances, and that this House views 
with apprehension the state of local taxation in 
that Country, and is of opinion that its financial 
condition must be regarded as unsatisfactory 
so long as the Income Tax forms its only finan- 
cial reserve.” 

Upon a careful consideration of all the 
evidence, it seems to me that the case is 
made out, not against the Indian Go- 
vernment in particular, but against all 
Governments since the transfer of India 
to the British Crown, that they have 
been too costly for so poor a country as 
India. The most minute and careful 
watchfulness over every item of expen- 
diture and the incidence of every tax is 
necessary, where the power of bearing 
taxation is so small, and this can only 
be secured by direct representation of 
the taxpayers. It is to this point that I 
wish specially to direct the attention of 
the House. The extent and the popu- 
lation of India are so great that persons 
in this country are easily misled as to 
her capacity for bearing financial bur- 
dens. To state her vast population as a 
proof of such a capacity, is like asserting 
that the number of paupers in this 
country lightens the average burden of 
taxation per head. The great bulk of 
the people in India are in fact living on 
the verge of pauperism, which in their 
case does not imply the poor-house or 
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out-door relief, but simply wholesale 
famine and starvation, when an un- 
favourable season occurs. Compare 
British India with France by means of 
their respective Budgets of ordinary 
Revenue for 1872. That of France 
was, in round numbers, £93,700,000 for 
36,000,000 of inhabitants. That of 
India for 190,000,000 was £47,400,000, 
from which ought to be deducted for 
land revenue £20,700,000, and for opium 
£8,000,000, leaving only £18,700,000 
as the amount raised from similar 
sources to those from which the French 
Revenue is raised. A very simple calcu- 
lation shows that France pays 25 times 
as much per head as British India. No 
doubt the French are burdened; but if 
£5,000,000 additional were required in 
France no financial difficulty would be 
experienced in raising it, whatever poli- 
tical obstacles there might be. In India 
a similar deficit, arising from a failure 
of the opium revenue or any other cause, 
could be supplied only by re-imposing 
the income tax, which, at 1 per cent or 
24d. in the pound, yielded a little more 
than £500,000. The most competent 
witnesses before the Indian Finance 
Committee are nearly unanimous in 
their opinion that all other methods of 
taxation are practically exhausted. Re- 
trenchment is therefore essential, and 
the natural tendency to administrative 
extravagance must be controlled by the 
taxpayers, speaking through accredited 
representatives. Such control may be 
exercised in three different cases: over 
local taxation and expenditure, over Im- 
perial taxation and expenditure in India, 
and over the Home charges. If the 
scheme of decentralization and of local 
taxation proves to be a disastrous 
failure, this will be due mainly to the 
utter absence of anything like repre- 
sentation of the taxpayers. As regards 
the municipal councils, we have just 
heard from the hon Member opposite 
(Mr. Denison) that they are absolutely 
under the power of the Government 
officer, who presides over their delibera- 
tions, and at whose discretion the mem- 
bers are appointed and removed. There 
is also reason to believe that the funds 
raised for municipal purposes are some- 
times grossly misapplied. To introduce 
loca representation would be a simple 
matter, by no means foreign -to native 
traditions, and the village assemblies, 
known as punchavets, might furnish a 
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model for the introduction of popular 
control over local business. It is of 
greater importance that the representa- 
tive element should be introduced into 
the Supreme and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, and that those Councils should 
be invested with some power of control 
in matters of finance. At present the 
Supreme Legislative Council is composed 
of seven Members of the Executive 
Council, along with two official Members 
from Madras and Bombay. Besides 
these there are two non-official Eu- 
ropeans and three Natives, two of 
whom are feudatory Princes, not British 
subjects, and not acquainted with the 
English language, in which the debates 
of the Council are conducted. Hitherto 
the form has been gone through of sub- 
mitting the Budget to the Legislative 
Council, who have, however, no power 
to alter its details. In 1873, even this 
form was omitted ; and as no real control 
was exercised, it is, perhaps, better that 
such a pretence should no longer be kept 
up. In order to see an example upon 
which the Legislative Council of India 
and its proceedings might bere-modelled, 
we have only to cross over to Ceylon, a 
Crown Colony, where far more liberal 
institutions prevail. The Ceylon Legis- 
lative Council consists of nine official 
and six non-official Members, some of 
whom are Natives. The Bill of Supply 
is brought in annually, and after being 
read a first and second time, is referred 
to a Committee, composed of three offi- 
cial and three non-official Members, who 
examine the Estimates in detail, and 
report to the Council. The Bill is then 
fully discussed in the Council, the Mem- 
bers of which have power to move 
Amendments, or refuse Votes, and 
finally it is read a third time and passed, 
the whole procedure being very similar 
to what takes place in this House. Suc- 
cessive Governors of Ceylon have ap- 
proved this constitution, under which 
taxation has been reduced, and a surplus 
has frequently been obtained. If a simi- 
lar procedure were adopted, as regards 
the Budgets, in the Indian Legislative 
Councils, and if those Councils were re- 
constituted with a strong non-official and 
representative element, an efficient check 
might be exercised over expenditure and 
taxation. At some future time I may 
have an opportunity of bringing this 
before the House in a substantive form, 
as it is one of the highest importance to 
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India. There remains the case of the 
Home charges, for which the House of 
Commons is especially responsible, al- 
though as controlling the Executive Go- 
vernment, our responsibility may be held 
to extend over all Indian expenditure. 
It is, of course, out of the question that 
India should have representation in this 
House in any proportion to her popula- 
tion; but many who know India well 
believe that the experiment of conceding 
representatives to the Presidency cities 
would be attended with complete success. 
At first, it is probable that Europeans 
rather than Natives would be elected, 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton, if unfortunately he should 
ever lose the confidence of his present 
constituency, might find a secure and 
permanent seat for Calcutta, Bombay, 
or Madras. There can be no doubt as 
to the favourable political effect in India, 
if when a re-distribution of Parliamen- 
tary seats takes place, half-a-dozen were 
to be reserved for the three Presidencies. 
We have not been able as yet to examine 
many Native witnesses beforethe Finance 
Committee ; but those who have given 
evidence, while complaining of fiscal 
oppression, are, strongly in favour of 
maintaining the connection between Great 
Britain and India. I believe that it is 
most desirable to maintain this connec- 
tion, and that our Government, with all 
its faults, is by far the best Govern- 
ment that India or any Asiatic country 
has ever seen. Believing that adminis- 
trative extravagance produces our only 
serious danger, and that in no other way 
ean it be effectually checked, I would 
urge strongly upon Parliament that the 
time has now come for conceding, in 
some modified form at least, representa- 
tive institutions to India. 

Mr. LEITH wished to address him- 
self to one or two salient points which 
he thought it was important to bring 
before the House. He would first thank 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for India for the candid and fair, 
and, he must add, so far satisfactory 
statement he had made of the affairs of 
India, and he was glad to learn that 
they could look forward to better times. 
For the first time they had established 
an equilibrium, and he hoped there would 
soon be a balance on the credit side. 
With respect to the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), 
no one could deny that there were blots 
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and defects in the administration of 
India; but he thought, on: the other 
hand, the hon. Member for Brighton had 
been scarcely fair, for he ought to take 
into consideration the difficulties which 
the Government of India had to deal 
with in administering the affairs of that 
great country. He took the liberty of 
saying that as having been a resident 
in India for many years, and having 
been, and still being intimately con- 
nected with its affairs, it would be better 
both for the interests of this country and 
of India if the hon. Member for Brighton 
had pointed out ‘those difficulties, and, 
while pointing out the defects of ad- 
ministration, had shown to the people of 
India what England had done and was 
still doing for them, and what efforts 
the Government of India were making 
for the good and well-being of their 
country. He said this because for one 
person in India that read the statement 
of the Under Secretary for India, hun- 
dreds would read the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Brighton, 
and he therefore regretted that the hon. 
Gentleman had not shown more of the 
statesman and less of the advocate in 
his speeeh. He should have liked to 
have seen something in his speech more 
like a quasi-judicial spirit in the balanc- 
ing of those difficulties. With respect 
to the Motion before the House, he could 
not agree to ascribe the present state of 
the finances of India to thé ‘ constitu- 
tion of the present Government of India,” 
which was the first proposition contained 
in the Motion. But the House had 
heard nothing to satisfy them that the 
present constitution of the Government 
of India was not a wise and a good one; 
although there was no doubt it admitted 
of improvement, which he would be glad 
to see carried out. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would take what he had said in 
good part, for he well knew that he be- 
lieved what he was doing was for the 
good and benefit of India. But he 
thought his hon. Friend would have 
done much better if he had pointed out 
the difficulties under which the Govern- 
ment of India laboured, and shown the 
people of India how much better they 
were under the English Government 
than they could be under any Native 
Government, and than they had been 
under any Government in time past. 
With those observations, he should like 
to say a word or two on ‘some other 
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points. First, with regard to the opium 
revenue, he quite agreed with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) that it involved great 
immorality in principle. But the 
House ought to recollect, at the same 
time, that the present Government 
were not responsible for this. That 
revenue had been bequeathed to them 
by the late East India Company. It 
was a damnosa hereditas, and he thought 
they, as practical men, ought to consider 
how they were to get rid of it, for he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Car- 
lisle that the traffic was both immoral 
and impolitic; and, on that head, not a 
single suggestion was made by the hon. 
Member. A high authority—Lord Law- 
rence—had been quoted to show that 
the Revenue of India could not be in- 
creased, That was a great point, and 
the hon. Member for Brighton had shown 
the House that they had only the in- 
come tax to fall back upon. Now, the 
income tax had failed in raising more 
than £500,000; but the opium revenue 
brought in last year £9,000,000, and 
where were they to find a substitute for 
it? The people of India were truly 
said to be very poor. They would not 
use articles of European production and 
consumption so as to allow indirect taxes 
to be raised. Direct taxation, as shown 
in the case of the income tax, had failed. 
The hon. Member for Gravesend (Sir 
Charles Wingfield) approved of the in- 
come tax because, as he said, it enabled 
them to tax the richer classes in India 
who would otherwise escape taxation 
altogether. The question, however, was 
how could it be made to reach these 
classes? It had been tried and failed 
todo so. He (Mr. Leith) would like to 
see the rich native bankers and mer- 
chants of India, who were rolling in 
wealth, made to contribute to the Re- 
venue. Now, why had the income tax 
failed in India? An income tax could 
only be raised when you could trust the 
morality and truthfulness of those who 
were to be assessed to it. But in India 
there was very little truth or morality 
among the Natives as regarded this sub- 
ject, and no public opinion which could 
be brought to bear on these classes, and 
so compel them to contribute to an in- 
come tax. The result was that in India 
the rich native bankers and merchants 
escaped the tax, and as it was used as 
a means of extortion amongst the poorer 
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classes, and as the Europeans, who made 
correct returns, felt the hardship and 
complained, there was no other course 
but to get rid of it. He wished to call 
attention to another tax, which he con- 
sidered most unconstitutional, most mis- 
chievous, and most iniquitous in its ope- 
ration. That was the tax charged upon 
the administration of justice. He found 
by the Returns in the Budget that the 
stamps yielded a revenue of £1,639,779. 
They were required to be paid by the 
suitors under ‘‘ The Courts Fees Act’ — 
namely, Act vii. of 1870. This was en- 
tirely a poor man’s question, and they 
had heard a great deal about the poverty 
of India. No man could enter a Court 
of Justice without having first paid an 
institution fee for an ad valorem stamp 
upon the value of the subject-matter of 
the suit, which ranged from 10 to 1,200 
rupees. Fees or stamps had also to be 
paid at every step. The result was that 
it afforded an encouragement to the rich 
and fraudulent, in a country where injus- 
tice and corruption were rampant, and 
in the case of the poor man, became 
almost a refusal of justice. If the suitor 
had to appeal to a higher Court, the 
institution fee had again to be paid; 
and in Oude there were two Courts of 
Original Appeal! It appeared that the 
amount so obtained nearly covered the 
whole charges of the administration of 
justice in India—so that the suitors paid 
for what the whole community had the 
benefit of! He wished to call attention 
for a few moments to the excise system 
and ‘‘the Akbarree tax,’’ from which a 
revenue of nearly £1,390,851 was raised. 
This large amount was’ not raised in 
accordance with the views of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) for the purpose of 
repressing the consumption of intoxi- 
cating liquors; but the whole principle 
and object of the system was to stimu- 
late the production and extend the sale 
and consumption of intoxicating liquors. 
It became a question of such importance 
as to deserve the serious consideration 
of the House, and of every man of right 
feeling. It was in its character immoral, 
and prejudicial to the best interests of 
the people. He then referred to a cor- 
respondence published in Zhe Friend of 
India, which could be relied upon. A 
Commissioner, who was an officer of 
the Revenue in the Central Provinces, 
wrote to the Chief Commissioner, and 
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pointed out that there was ‘a difficulty 
in increasing -the Revenue, and that it 
could only be done by multiplying the 
distilleries and shops for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, as had been success- 
fully done elsewhere; and that, unless 
this was done, there would be little 
revenue raised in the rural districts in 
comparison with the towns. In reply, 
the Chief Commissioner acknowledged 
the zeal and energy of his correspondent, 
and agreed with him that his suggestion 
would be productive of much good to the 
Revenue; but as he (Mr. Leith) thought 
— friend of India would agree, in 
much evil to the country. For the reasons 
which he had pointed out, he could not 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. AYRTON observed that, having 
discharged the responsible task of pre- 
siding over the Committee which had 
been appointed by the House to inquire 
into the state of the finances of India 
during a period of three consecutive 
Sessions, he wished to offer a few ob- 
servations on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Faweett). It 
appeared to him that before asking the 
House to pronounce a judgment on the 
Resolution, when they appointed a Com- 
mittee to embark in an investigation of 
great magnitude ahd complexity, which 
had produced three folio volumes of im- 
mense dimensions—larger than any his- 
tory of the United Kingdom—unless 
they were appointed merely to record 
thousands of questions and answers, 
surely it was desirable that the House 
should suspend their judgment on any 
matter under their consideration till the 
Committee should have the opportunity 
of deliberating on the evidence received, 
and submitting the conclusions to which 
they had come on that evidence. To 
anticipate those conclusions by a Reso- 
lution would appear to bring the pro- 
ceedings of the House itself into con- 
tempt, and, instead of accomplishing 
that object which the hon. Member for 
Brighton had often expressed his wish 
to attain in the matter, he would in the 
most signal manner produce the very 
opposite result, for he would be pro- 
claiming to the people of India that 
when the House had given them an op- 
portunity of having their affairs inves- 
tigated, Parliament would not even sus- 

end its judgment till the result of their 
abours was announced, but must, in an 
off-hand manner, after a single debate, 
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pronounce an opinion on the finance of 
the country. He did not complain, how- 
ever, of the course taken by the hon. 
Member for Brighton. He (Mr. Ayrton) 
was afraid that he himself, to some ex- 
tent, had set the example which the 
hon. Member was now following—of 
proposing Resolutions on the Motion 
that the House should go into Commit- 
tee on the accounts of the Government 
of India; but there was a great distinc- 
tion between the course he (Mr. Ayrton) 
had taken, and that pursued by his 
hon. Friend, for the Resolutions he pro- 
posed when the late Government was in 
office, pointed to certain distinct proposi- 
tions connected with the constitution of 
the Government which could not be dis- 
cussed properly and adequately in a 
general investigation of the state of the 
finances of India. One of his proposi- 
tions was that there ought to be a Mem- 
ber of Council acting for agriculture, 
commerce, and trade. That proposition 
was entirely separate from any discussion 
on the accounts. Another of his propo- 
sitions, which had since been accepted, 
was that the Members of Council in this 
country ought not to hold their office for 
life, but for a limited period. Unfortu- 
nately, the comprehensive Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Brighton em- 
braced every proposition to which the 
Committee upstairs had to direct its in- 
quiries, and, if it were desired that that 
Committee should arrive at any prac- 
ticable solution of the problems before 
it, surely the hon. Member could never 
intend to invite the deliberate judgment 
of the House upon the Amendment at 
the present time. That would be very 
disrespectful to the Committee appointed 
at his own instance; it would amount to 
an assertion that the Committee was 
useless ; and the hon. Member could not 
wish to say that, because, in accordance 
with his wish, the Conimittee was con- 
tinuing to take evidence, and had ab- 
stained from expressing its views. The 
Amendment had been understood to be 
an intimation of certain views which the 
hon. Member intended to advance; but 
it had not been supposed that he in- 
tended to invite the deliberate judgment 
of the House upon them, or else the 
discussion would have taken place at 
an earlier period, when a larger House 
might have pronounced an opinion more 
worthy of the magnitude of the ques- 
tion. He wished to offer one or two ob- 
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servations on the points which had been 
raised in the debate. The general sub- 
ject was one of so much complexity that 
the more you examined it the more diffi- 
cult did it seem to be to come to a satis- 
factory conclusion. If he had been asked 
15 years ago whether he would have 
supported the establishing a Secretary 
of State for India, with 15 Councillors, 
he should have opposed any such pro- 
position ; but then he would have been 
viewing the Indian Council as a specu- 
lative institution, while now it had to 
be considered as tested by practical ex- 
perience. It was obvious that that House 
was the proper guardian of the people 
of India, in the last resort, in matters 
of finance; but by statute it had dele- 

ated its authority to the Secretary of 

tate for India in Council. It was there- 
fore of the first importance to see the 
Council of India was worthy of the con- 
fidence of the House and entitled to be 
maintained, and he hoped the Committee 
would come to some conclusion upon it. 
If they were not satisfied with it, he 
hoped they would not indulge in a mere 
general statement, but point out how 
the Council should be re-constituted, or 
what should be established in its place. 
As to the course he had taken when out 
of office, he did not indulge in general 
utterances ; he addressed himself to par- 
ticular evils, and pointed out specifically 
what ought to be done. If they passed 
from the Council to the Viceroy, and his 
relations to the Governors and their 
Councils, very difficult questions were 
raised. In India there were various 
parties, or rather schools, with different 
views as to the government of India; 
and such was the difficulty on the sub- 
ject that it was idle for any man to 
assume dogmatic authority in regard to 
it. He therefore counselled the House 
not to be hasty in coming to a judgment 
on the subject. He wished to take that 
opportunity of doing justice to one of 
the late Governors, a man of eminent 
personal merit, Sir Bartle Frere. There 
was no doubt whatever, from the evi- 
dence which had been received up to 
this time, that there had been a laxity 
of financial administration in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay which had produced 
most deplorable results. The Committee 
had not, however, yet examined Sir 
Bartle Frere or his successor, but in all 
rir they would be examined 
efore the Committee, and then an 
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opportunity would be given of answering 
the charges which had been brought 
a: them. Until then the judgment 
of the House should be suspended. One 
of the schools in India was of a very 
dangerous character; it held that the 
power of England depended chiefly upon 
the efforts of men occupying high posi- 
tions in India. The power of England 
there depended neither upon the Vice- 
roy nor upon the Governors. It de- 
pended, in the first place, upon the 
British Navy, which kept open the com- 
munication with India, and which could 
throw upon the shores of India a military 
force which no one in India could with- 
stand; and next, it depended on the 
power of the British Army, and its ability 
and disposition to render service in 
India. But still, within the limits of 
that power, no doubt every Viceroy, 
every Governor, every Sub-Governor, 
and every person in authority in India 
had enormous opportunities of doing 
great good to the people of that country. 
They all had great and important duties 
to discharge, but they must not be led 
away by theoretical speculations of their 
own in regard to the .Government of 
India. His conviction at the same time 
was that the Government of India was 
animated by an earnest desire to do 
what was best for the welfare of the 
people. He wished to distinguish be- 
tween the Government of India for the 
benefit of 200,000,000 and the Govern- 
ment of India for the benefit of the small 
number of people aggregated together 
in the towns, who were always express- 
ing their views, no doubt earnestly—it 
might be conscientiously, sometimes 
noisily, and not unfrequently offensively 
—on questions which they said were 
entirely for the benefit of the 200,000,000, 
but which other people thought were 
entirely for the benefit of themselves. 
Expressions of public opinion from India 
must be looked at with great discrimina- 
tion. It was the duty of everyone in 
this country to take care that he did not 
mistake the opinions which emanated 
from small but influential coteries in 
India for opinions which came from the 
people in a large sense. Turning now 
to the question of Indian taxation, hon. 
Gentlemen were aware that the total 
income of the Government of India was 
£48,200,000. Some people were in the 
habit of saying—‘‘ What a tremendous 
sum to wring from the poor people of 


Mr, Ayrton 
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ligent judgment could be formed on the 
subject. How was the money raised? 
A sum of £21,180,000 was derived as 
revenue from the land, and was essen- 
tially in its character a land rent, which 
had existed for a great length of time 
in India. Everyone held his land in 
India on condition of paying a land 
rent, as it was accounted in former 
times ; but the British Government had 
performed an act of magnificent justice 
by enfranchising every occupant of the 
soil in India, and declaring him to be a 
freeholder, with a saleable title, but 
stipulating that he should continue to 
pay a land tax. That arrangement had 
given every man what he claimed, but 
could never before obtain—an indepen- 
dent proprietary right. Neither was the 
opium tax a tax upon the people, be- 
cause it was paid by the Chinese, who 
much preferred to smoke opium grown 
in India to any other; and inasmuch as 
the opium growers obtained the very 
best price from the best paymaster— 
namely, the Treasury—they at least 
should be content. The expenses of 
the Mint, the Post Office, Telegraphs, 
and Law and Justice, were not taxes, 
but payments for services rendered, and 
for which value was given. There were 
many other items of a like character, 
andthe result was that out of £48, 286,000 
they amounted to £33,594,000, leaving 
a sum of £14,692,000 of taxation, or 
1s. 6d, per head, which it was represented 
was crushing the people of India. With 
regard to expenditure, the Committee 
had examined the matter with the ut- 
most detail, in order to satisfy themselves 
wherever there was anything wasteful 
and wherever economies could be recom- 
mended. He would not anticipate the 
conclusions which might be arrived at. 
He hoped the Committee would apply 
their minds to the evidence taken, and 
not shrink from expressing their opinion 
where economy could be introduced, and 
make such recommendations as they 
thought proper. He must at once say 
that he did not at all agree with the 
sweeping charges which had been made 
against the Commander-in-Chief or the 
Secretary of State for India, and al- 
though great exception had been taken 
to the mode in which the accounts of 
India were kept, as if they were in- 
tended to mystify, yet that was an 
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entire mistake; the principle on which 
these accounts were kept was the same 
that had been adopted in this country. 
They could not possibly adopt the system 
of a joint-stock company, which really 
mystified the shareholders; and the 
illustration of the recent mistakes in the 
Post Office was a most unhappy one, 
because the mistakes which had arisen 
had been the consequence of a departure 
from the system. His hope was that 
they would not be led too hastily into 
the adoption of any new system connected 
with Indian finances, agreeing as he did 
entirely in the opinion expressed by Lord 
Lawrence that whatever good was to be 
done would be accomplished by good 
administration. It was through good 
administration alone—by fixing on in- 
dividuals definite responsibility and 
holding them to their administrative 
duties, that they could hope to obtain 
the best Government in India and the 
most economical results: Each man, in 
his own sphere, should be definitely re- 
sponsible, and it should not be like the 
game of hunt-the-slipper, in which the 
responsibility was shifted about so that 
no one could find it. That principle 
ought to be applied to the conduct of 
all connected with the Government of 
India, and the more competent and suc- 
cessful each man was in his own sphere, 
the more would our Government be 
likely to conduce to the happiness of 
the people. After the assurances he had 
given, he hoped the hon. Member for 
Brighton would be satisfied with the dis- 
cussion, and would not ask the House to 
pronounce an opinion on the Resolution. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Accounts considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Mr. FAWCETT said, nothing had 
been advanced in the debate with which 
he concurred more cordially than he did 
in the concluding remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works (Mr. Ayrton). As he had 
said, the principle which ought to guide 
us in all attempts to reform Indian ad- 
ministration was this—that we should, 
if possible, endeavour to concentrate re- 
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sponsibility more than we had done 
hitherto. The right hon. Gentleman 
was evidently alluding to some of the 
facts which had come out before the 
Committee, Something was done which 
everyone thought ought not to have 
been done, and the recurrence of which 
everyone thought ought to be prevented, 
and it was impossible to say who was to 
blame for what had been done. Sir 
Bartle Frere had written to him (Mr, 
Fawcett) complaining of the only in- 
accuracy which, so far, had been pointed 
out in the long speech he made the 
other night. The House would remem- 
ber he was particularly anxious to avoid 
mention of names, and in that instance 
he only mentioned the name on being 
challenged. On referring to the evi- 
dence of Lord Lawrence, he found that 
every statement he had made as to the 
building of this country house was cor- 
rect. First, a house was sold without 
the order of the Governor General, which 
was an act of insubordination ; and the 
excuse made was that the cost of the 
new building would not exceed the 
£35,000 for which the old one had been 
sold. Lord Lawrence discovered, while 
it was still incomplete, that it had cost 
£95,000; he then became angry, and 
demanded an estimate, but before it was 
forthcoming an additional £60,000 had 
been spent ; so that this act of insubor- 
dination cost £155,000, to which was to 
be added £20,000 for furniture, making 
a total of £175,000 for the country house 
of a local Governor. These facts were 
corroborated by Lord Lawrence, who 
was Governor General at the time. On 
being appealed to as to who was Gover- 
nor of Bombay at the time, in the course 
of his speech, he stated that it was Sir 
Bartle Frere. He now found, on refer- 
ring to the evidence of Lord Lawrence, 
that he had done some injustice to Sir 
Bartle Frere. Part of the transaction 
was effected during the time he was 
Governor, and part during the Governor- 
ship of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. There- 
fore, he ought to have associated with 
Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, 
and if he had done any injustice he 
apologized. While saying many things 
with which he agreed, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ayrton) was entirely 
silent with respect to local taxation, 
which the Under Secretary of State for 
India also passed over very lightly. 
He believed, if the right hon. Gentle- 
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man had spoken about it, he would not 
have been able to restrain his feelings, 
but would have used language quite as 
strong as he (Mr. Fawcett) had himself 
employed. None who had spoken had 
differed from him except the hon. and 
learned Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. 
Bourke). It was a great pity that the 
speech of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Denison) was 
addressed to a House which might have 
been counted out at any time, for that 
fact, in his opinion, evinced the listless- 
ness and carelessness of the House on 
Indian affairs. The hon. Member unin- 
tentionally misrepresented him, by as- 
suming he was anxious to prove that 
the rule of the East India Company was 
better than that of the present Govern- 
ment. What he said was that the Com- 
pany rendered this service to India—it 
enabled an independent Power to give 
protection to India when unjust demands 
were made upon her Revenues by the 
British Government; and one of the 
problems we had now to solve was to 
attempt to supply to India that advan- 
tage which was associated with the rule 
of the Company. The hon. Member 
seemed to agree with him in every re- 
spect—and more particularly as regarded 
local taxation, the millions which had 
been wasted in irrigation, and the mili- 
tary expenditure—except in what he 
said as to the propriety of making public 
the proceedings of the India Council ; 
and, considering the practical acquain- 
tance of the hon. Member with India, 
the speech of the hon. Member would 
command quite as much attention in 
India as anything he (Mr. Faweett) 
had himself said. It had been assumed 
that the income tax afforded a basis for 
comparing the wealth of India and of 
England, but England, in proportion to 
her population, was 56 times as rich as 
India. It might, perhaps, be considered 
that that comparison was a delusive test, 
and therefore he would take another, 
which had been supplied by the Under 
Secretary of State for India himself, 
who stated two or three years ago that 
the aggregate product of wealth in India 
was £350,000,000, whereas the aggre- 
gate product of wealth in England was 
£850,000,000 per annum. Thus it ap- 
peared that England produced two-and- 
a-half times as much wealth as India, 
and he might mention that the calcula- 
tion of the Under Secretary was corrobo- 
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rated by the Viceroy of that time. Oon- 
sidering, therefore, that India was seven 
times as populous as England, the latter 
country was, in proportion to her popu- 
lation, 18 times more wealthy than 
India. These figures showed that, al- 
though the taxation in India might be 
small per head, yet it was a more onerous 
taxation than was even imposed in this 
country. Moreover, nine-tenths of the 
people of India were so miserably poor 
that the smallest taxation in pecuniary 
amount represented something taken 
from what to them was an absolute ne- 
cessary of life. In conclusion, he wished 
in justice to himself to state that nothing 
could be further from his mind than a 
desire to weaken the legitimate influence 
of England in India. On the contrary, 
his object was to make it more fruitful 
of advantage in the future. He felt 
certain that India required, above all 
things, the watchfulness of the House 
of Commons in order to render our Go- 
vernment beneficial, and to make the 
people feel that the English Parliament 
was ready to redress any grievance which 
might-be proved to exist. He was well 
pleased with the debate that had taken 
place on the subject, and believed it 
would satisfy the people of India. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he had authority 
to state that Sir Bartle Frere was not 
responsible for the enormous expendi- 
ture referred to by his hon. Friend. The 
fact was that four years before the com- 
pletion of the House in question, Sir 
Bartle Frere had ceased to be Governor 
of Bombay. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he should 
regret to do any injustice to Sir Bartle 
Frere, and explained that he merely 
repeated what Lord Lawrence had stated 
to the Committee. 

GeneraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked that the evidence was given 
in the absence of Sir Bartle Frere, who 
would be able to show that the expendi- 
ture was made quite independently of 
him, and it was unjust to saddle that 
distinguished statesman with responsi- 
bilities which others should bear. 


Resolved, That it appears by the Accounts 
laid before this House that the total Revenue of 
India for the year ending the 31st day of March 
1872 was £60,110,215; the charges in India, 
including the collection of the Revenue, Interest 
on Debt, and Public Works ordinary, were 
£37,282,803 ; the charges in England (including 
£1,249,040, the value of Stores supplied to India) 
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were £7,980,017; the Guaranteed Interest on 
Capital of Railway and other Companies, in 
India and in Eogland, deducting net Traffic 
Receipts, was £1,723,218, making a total charge 
for the same year of £46,986,038; and there 
was an excess of Income over Expenditure in 
that year amounting to £3,124,177; that the 
charge for Public Works extraordinary was 
£1,628,474, and that including that charge 
the excess of Income over Expenditure was 
£1,495,703. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day. 


FOUR COURTS MARSHALSEA (DUBLIN) 
BILL.—[Bn1 265.] 
(The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee (according 
to Order). 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Butt) insisted on 
his Amendment respecting the insertion 
of a new clause—(Treatment of prisoners 
removed)—enacting that no prisoner 
removed from the Four Courts Marshal- 
sea Prison under the Bill should be 
subject to other rules and regulations 
than those to which he would have been 
subject if he had remained in the Mar- 
shalsea Prison, it would be necessary 
for him to abandon the Bill. He would 
therefore move that the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair. 


Motion agreed to. [No Report. ] 


Mr. ADAM stated that it was pro- 
posed that the House should sit at three 
o’clock on Monday. 


‘House adjourned at Four 
o'clock till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 4th August, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Committee negatived—Third Reading—Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Annuity (273); Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation), and passed. 

Third Reading—Sanitary Act (1866) Amend- 


ment (Ireland) * (262); Telegraphs* (266) ; 
Militia Pay 
passed 


* 


cts Amendment * (269), and 
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DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S ANNUITY 
BILL—(No. 273.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
SECOND READING. THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


Bp 

GRANVILLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, its purpose was to make a provi- 
sion for the establishment of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh and 
Her Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duchess Marie Alexandrovna. The pro- 
posal was to give the Duke an annuity 
of £10,000 a-year from the Consolidated 
Fund for his. life, subject to a condition 
founded on a previous Act with regard 
to the contingency of his succeeding to 
the Sovereignty of a foreign State. It 
also gave a jointure of £6,000 a-year to 
the Grand Duchess in case she survived 
the Duke. Only last week he had the 
honour of moving an Address to the 
Crown expressing the readiness of their 
Lordships to concur in any reasonable 
provision which the other House might 
make, and it was cordially adopted. 
There had since occurred in “‘ another 
place” just that very small amount of 
opposition which was sufficient to mark 
the general feeling of that House on the 
subject, and he had not the slightest 
doubt that their Lordships would mani- 
fest the same views. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2".”” , 
—(The Earl Granville.) 


Tre Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was glad to have the opportunity of 
bearing his testimony to the excellence 
of the proposal. He feared that in this 
House they must forego the luxury of 
a division and submit to a unanimous 
vote. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly; Committee negatived : Then Stand- 
ing Orders Nos. 37. and 38. considered 
(according to Order) and dispensed with : 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(The Earl Granville.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl Granville.) 
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Lorp REDESDALE said, this was 
the only opportunity afforded to him of 
referring to the payment of £3,200,000 
the amount of the Indemnity awarded to 
the United States by the Geneva Arbi- 
tration for what were called the Alabama 
Claims, and expressed his regret that the 
argument brought forward by himself 
on previous occasions—namely, that the 
re-united States could not be entitled to 
damages for acts committed by a section 
of those States—was not urged by the 
Government. High legal authorities had 
approved the argument, and had it been 
urged at the proper time the Indemnity 
would have been set aside. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR remarked 
that the objection, had it been urged at 
all, must have been preferred before the 
reference of the Claims to Arbitration. 
The United States would clearly not have 
consented to a reference to be met by the 
preliminary objection that there ought 
to be no reference, and when the two 
Powers agreed to the Arbitration the 
argument was ipso facto excluded. It 
was a question of policy whether Eng- 
land should agree to refer the Claims or 
not, and the country was very urgent 
with the Government that the matter 
should be settled, while this was the 
only mode of settling it. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, if the ar- 
gument was excluded when Arbitration 
was agreed to, why was it urged in our 
Counter Case and repeated in our Sum- 


* mary? Objection founded on Interna- 


tional Law to each separate claim was 
expressly reserved in the Treaty, and 
this was a question of International 
Law. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that it would 
be very unfortunate if it were supposed 
that this country had submitted to an 
unjust claim. He believed that, after 
our authorities had too late endeavoured 
to stop the Alabama, that they had con- 
fessed they were in the fault, and it was 
only a question of amount of damages. 
He considered that if a bystander were 
to see two persons fairly fighting, and 
were to hand a knife to one of them, by 
which he wounded the other, that both 
the assailant and the sufferer would be 
entitled ta compensation from the abet- 
ter—he considered also that it would be 
contrary to law to re-open the arbitra- 
tion. 


{LORDS} 
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Bill read 2* accordingly ; Committee 
negatived: Then Standing Orders Nos. 
87. and 38. considered (according to Order 
and dispensed with: Bill read 38%, an 
passed. 


UNITED STATES—CONSULAR CONVEN- 
TION—OFFENCES ON THE HIGH SEAS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp MONSON, on behalf of Lord 
Hoveuton, asked the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether any steps 
had been taken towards concluding a 
Consular Convention with the United 
States of America; and, whether he was 
prepared to include in such Convention 
the means of effectively punishing acts 
of violence committed by the subjects 
of either nation on the high seas? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the matter 
had occupied the attention of the Govern- 
ment for a very long time, and the diffi- 
culty that had arisen in concluding a 
Convention had been the necessity of 
some preliminary legislation on our part. 
Correspondence had gone on with seve- 
ral foreign Powers, especially with the 
United States, for 20 years. A Memo- 
randum embodying the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government led some years 
ago to a proposal by the United States 
for a Convention, but difficulties arose, 
principally respecting the question of 
jurisdiction. The negotiations dropped, 
and had not been formally renewed with 
the United States; but there had been 
some informal communications between 
Sir Edward Thornton and Mr. Fish, and 
between General Schenck and himself. 
They had made some progress in the 
matter, and a Paper had been prepared 
embodying the whole question. The 
Foreign Office was in communication 
with other Departments of the Govern- 
ment, and he had hopes that some 
agreement would be arrived at during 
the Recess which would form the basis 
of legislation next Session—though he 
could give no absolute pledge. Of course, 
in any such scheme, acts of violence at 
sea would form an important element. 
Progress had also been made in another 
way, for by the 11th section of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts Amendment Act of 
this Session the Government were em- 
powered by Order in Council to extend 
to those countries which desired it the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Acts 
with regard to the enlistment and dis- 
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charge of seamen. He was not, there- 
fore, without hopes that some progress 
would be made in a question of consi- 
derable importance both to foreign coun- 
tries and to ourselves. He might add 
that it was absolutely necessary that 
something should be done, for an Article 
in the Treaty of Commerce with France, 
concluded last month, provided that this 
was one of the subjects which would 
form part of a Supplemental Conven- 
tion. 


PUBLIC OFFICES—NEW ADMIRALTY 
AND WAR OFFICES. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp REDESDALE asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether, in the 
plans deposited for ‘‘ the Admiralty and 
War Offices Rebuilding Bill,” all the 
land proposed to be taken belonged to 
the Crown; whether it was intended to 
apply to Parliament next Session for a 
similar Bill; whether the lessees and 
occupiers of any property belonging to 
the Crown would not have to be com- 
pensated in like manner as other lessees 
and occupiers if their holdings were 
taken compulsorily ; whether, if public 
offices were built on the Crown lands in 
the plan referred to, the income from 
the rents now paid on those lands would 
not be lost; and, whether the loss of 
such income ought not to be calculated 
in estimating the expense in like manner 
as if such lands had to be purchased 
from others; whether plans had been 
prepared, and whether it was intended 
to pull down the Admiralty. 

HE Duxe or Sr. ALBANS replied 
that the land proposed to be taken was 
not all Crown property, but the greater 
part of it belonged to the Crown. « No 
determination had been arrived at re- 
specting any application to Parliament 
next Session for a similar or any other 
Bill. There were but four lessees or 
occupiers of Crown land who would have 
to be compensated, the remainder of the 
houses on the Crown land being occupied 
by the Lords of the Admiralty, the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Works. The 
value of the Crown lands had been con- 
sidered in the Estimate for the acquisi- 
tion of the site for the proposed Admi- 
ralty and War Office. He need not say 
that when the houses were in the occu- 
pation of public Departments they would 
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get no compensation for being removed. 
The sketch plans which were prepared 
would have required the existing Admi- 
ralty to be pulled down. 

Lorp REDESDALE urged the advan- 
tage of concentrating the Public Offices, 
which were now scattered over Pall Mall, 
St. James’s Square, Whitehall Gardens, 
and other localities. He objected to the 
demolition of the Admiralty, and other 
buildings, which would afford accommo- 
tion for many Government purposes, and 
if the line of public buildings was not 
continued on the west side of Parliament 
Street a very unsightly effect would be 
produced. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees had, 
year after year, advised the purchase of 
the property in the neighbourhood of 
King Street, and at the present time 
the state of the space between the India 
Office and Westminster Abbey was most 
disgraceful. If Government did not 
at once purchase the property, and 
should they hereafter be obliged to buy 
it, he believed they would have to pay 
very heavily ; because he had been cre- 
dibly informed that a building lease had 
been granted by Eton College to an 
eminent firm on condition of laying out 
£80,000 upon the land, and most un- 
sightly warehouses might be raised, and 
Government might have to pay merely 
for pulling them down. He earnestly 
hoped that the warnings of the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees might 
be attended to in time. 


THE BALLOT ACT—DECLARATIONS OF 
THE STATE OF THE POLLS. 
NOTICE. 


Lorp DENMAN gave Notice that he 
would early next Session call the attention 
of their Lordships to the delays which 
necessarily occurred in making the decla- 
ration of the numbers of voters at elec- 
tions under the Ballot Act. When the 
Act was passing through Parliament, it 
was proposed to keep the polls open 
until 8 o’clock; but that would have 
made matters worse, for it would have 
been impossible to observe one of the 
best provisions of the great Reform 
Act of 1832—that the elections should be 
concluded in one day. The recent elec- 
tion at Greenwich—through the inter- 
vention of Sunday between the un- 
finished counting of the votes and the 
declaration of the poll—showed the incon- 
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venience that might arise from suspense, 
and it was to prevent the aggravation 
of this evil at a General Election that 
he would call the attention of their 
Lordships to the subject. 


COUNTY COURTS (ENGLAND). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
for a Return of the Sittings held by 
County Court Judges during the six 
months ending June 30th. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that, under 
the Judicature Bill, there seemed a great 
probability of the business of the County 
Courts being so extended that the new 
Palace of Justice would have a great 
many Courts quite empty. He believed 
that the Judicature Bill did not carry 
out the recommendation either of the 
first or second Report of the Judicature 
Commission, and that it was contrary to 
the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords, 1872, and, in many 
points, to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of this year; and he believed 
that, like the Jew Bill of last century, 
which was brought in by a Ministry, and 
in the same year repealed by the same 
Ministry, that this Bill would undergo 
the same fate. 


Motion agreed to. 


Return from every County Court in England 
of the specific days on which the Judge sat in 
the six months ended the 30th June 1873, to- 
gether with the following particulars, viz. : 

The County Court of holden at 

{ Tabular form.] 
—(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Standing Orders 159, 176, 178, 179, 
182, 184, 185 186a, 189-and Schedule 
referred to in Standing Order 181 
(sect. 1.), considered, and amended; and 
to be printed as amended.—( Zhe Chair- 
man of Committees.) (No. 274.) 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, ’till To-morrow, 

a quarter before 

Two o’clock. 


Lord Denman 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 4th August, 1873. 


MINUTES.]|—New Memser Sworn—Thomas 
William Boord, esquire, for Greenwich. 

Pusiic Bris — Withdrawn — Factory Acts 
Amendment [47]; Municipal ections 
(Cumulative Vote) * [206]. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


LUNACY COMMISSION—DEATH OF MR. 
COMMISSIONER LUTWIDGE. 
QUESTION, 


Lorpv ERNEST BRUCE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the late fatal catastrophe in 
the private lunatic asylum of Doctors 
Finch and Lush, near Salisbury, whereby 
the life of Mr. Robert Skeffington Lut- 
widge, Her Majesty’s Commissioner of 
Lunacy, an old and valuable public 
servant, has been sacrificed; whether he 
has read the recent charge of the learned 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer to 
the grand jury of the county of Wilts, 
in which his Lordship is reported to have 
said as follows :— 

“He meant to throw no imputation upon 
anybody, but that a great misfortune appeared 
to have arisen in consequence of a lunatic in an 
asylum not being sufficiently watched and 
guarded, and of sufficient means not having been 
taken to prevent him obtaining possession of 
anything by which bodily injury could be in- 
flicted. The case was too familiar to all of 
them. It was matter of notoriety not only in 
the county, but throughout the Kingdom, that 
a lunatic possessed himself of a nail of sufficient 
length and strength, by which he was enabled 
to inflict a wound, which resulted in the death a 
few days afterwards of a Commissioner in 
Lunacy, a gentleman who was respected and 
esteemed by all who knew him :” 
and, whether the Secretary of State has 
taken means to prevent such an occur- 
rence happening again ina private lunatic 
asylum ; and, also, if he can explain to 
the House how it was that a criminal 
lunatic, for whom ample provision is now 
made in the Government Criminal Luna- 
tic Asylum at Broadmoor, where addi- 
tional precautions are supposed to be 
taken, was allowed to be an inmate of a 
private lunatic asylum for a period of 
upwards of twenty years, the owners of 
which failed to discover that he was a 
dangerous lunatic, though it is admitted 
in evidence that he constantly threatened 
everybody ? 
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Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, in reply, 
said, the attention of the Home Secre- 
tary had been drawn to the subject con- 
tained in the Question of the noble 
Lord, and the right hon. Gentleman had 
been in communication with the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy on the subject. 
The asylum in question was, it appeared, 
one of the best conducted lunatic asylums 
in England, and the lunatic who killed 
Mr. Lutwidge was not a criminal lunatic, 
his sentence having expired. After the 
termination of his sentence he could be 
no longer kept in confinement in the 
Government briminal Lunatic Asylum 
at Broadmoor, and he was therefore 
transferred to the private asylum near 
Salisbury. The Commissioners had visited 
the latter asylum annually, and on each 
occasion they had seen that particular 
lunatic; but they had not found this 
man to be a dangerous lunatic, nor re- 
commended special precautions to be 
taken with regard to him. It was, 
doubtless, to be regretted that his real 
character was not previously ascertained ; 
but, of course, accidents of this kind 
must sometimes occur in lunatic asylums. 


POST OF FICE—DELIVERY OF LETTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Post- 
master General, If the following extract 
is not a correct statement of a Post Office 
Rule :— 

“Every person whose employment in the ser- 
vice is recognized by the Postmaster General is 
an officer of the Department. No person under 
sixteen years of age can be permitted to hold 
any situation in the Post Office, or to have access 
to the letters :”’ 
if he has made further inquiry as to the 
Glasgow Post Office, and if the result of 
that inquiry has been to show that the 
above Rule had been violated by the 
employment of boys from fourteen to 
sixteen years old in the delivery of let- 
ters; if it be the fact that last Tuesday a 
boy who has not completed his thirteenth 
year was sent out to deliver an impor- 
tant section of the London Mail; and, if 
he will give the new Postmaster positive 
instructions and fuller power to make 
his staff efficient ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, the Rule 
referred to was not invariably acted upon. 
Tn London and other places, where there 
were boy sorters and telegraph boys 
under 16 years of age, when pressure 
came upon the Department they were 
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used for the purpose of distributing let- 
ters; and he was informed that when 
they were so used there were fewer com- 
plaints against them than there were on 
the average against the regular men. 
He had made inquiries with regard to 
the Glasgow post office, and found that 
the Regulation referred to had not been 
acted upon, because a large number of 
additional letter carriers, whose appoint- 
ment had been authorized, had not all 
been appointed, and therefore boy sorters 
and telegraph boys had been employed 
in distributing letters. With regard to 
the third Question, he was informed that 
it had no foundation in fact; and, with 
reference to the last one, the fullest 
power had been given to the postmaster 
to make his staff efficient. If the hon. 
Gentleman represented the feeling of 
Glasgow, that city must be very un- 
grateful, for there was no town in the 
United Kingdom for whose postal ar- 
rangements more had been done than 
Glasgow. 


ARMY—CONTROL DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLT (for Mr. W. H. Smirn) 
asked the Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance, Whether, looking at the large 
economy as regards establishments 
effected by the amalgamation in 1870 
under the Control Department of the 
various Supply Departments of the 
Army, and to the fact that the duties 
formerly performed by each Department 
separately are now interchanged between 
the several cadres forming the Sub- 
supply and Transport. Branch of the 
Control Department, he will place all 
the Officers employed in that branch of 
the Service on the same footing as re- 
gards relative rank, pay, and numbers 
in each grade as that enjoyed by the 
Officers of the Commissariat cadre ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS: I have, Sir, 
to state that the Regulation as regards 
relative rank and pay of the several 
cadres of the Supply and Transport sub- 
ar are already identical. The 
only difference occurs as regards the 
numbers in the different grades—a dif- 
ference which has arisen in consequence 
of there having been in the Commissariat 
department, as formerly organized, no 
officers of the relative rank of lieutenant, 
while officers of that grade were the 
most numerous in the other large de- 
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partments. After all reductions and re- 
tirements had been effected, there re- 
mained in the Commissariat cadre a 
considerable number of officers surplus 
to the normal establishment of the new 
department, and it was settled in order to 
avoid the hardship and expense of placing 
them all on half-pay, that they should 
remain on the Active List and be re- 
duced gradually, a process which is 
being carried out. The same reasoning 
did not apply to the other large depart- 
ments. So far from there being in them 
supernumerary officers, if became neces- 
sary to make numerous promotions to 
bring them up to the normal estab- 
lishment, and there appears conse- 
quently no reason to comply with the 
proposal made by my hon. Friend. 


METROPOLIS — SOUTH KENSINGTON 
AND BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUMS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is 
yet prepared to inform the House if the 
Trustees of the British Museum have 
been consulted as to taking charge of 
the South Kensington Museum and. its 
affiliated institutions at Bethnal Green, 
at Dublin, and at Edinburgh ; whether 
it is arranged that such transfer of the 
direction and control shall take place ; 
if so, whether the Sheepshanks, the 
Dyce, and other valuable bequests will 
thereby cease to form part of the Na- 
tional Collections ; and, whether he will 
give Parliament an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion of the policy of this 
change before it is carried out? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The subject, Sir, 
is not so susceptible of an easy. and 
speedy determination as my hon. Friend 
seems to imagine. The Trustees of the 
British Museum have been consulted on 
subject of a proposal for the transfer to 
their control of the South Kensington 
and Bethnal Green Museums; but the 
Museums at Dublin and Edinburgh are 
not included in the proposal. Such con- 
sultation was a necessary preliminary to 
any such proceedings, and my hon. 
Friend may depend upon it that nothing 
will be done which is calculated to en- 
danger the Sheepshanks’ and other 
bequests. Moreover, considering the 
amount of popular interest in the sub- 
ject, we shall endeavour so to arrange 
that before any final and definitive step 
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is taken, there shall be an opportunity 
for Parliament to express an opinion 
upon it. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS)— 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet NORTH (for Mr. Crarg 
Reap) asked the Vice President of the 
Council, Whether he contemplates issu- 
ing any order to facilitate stamping out 
pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, or for carry- 
ing out any of the other recommenda- 
tions of the Report of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Committee ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the Report of the Committee on the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act had 
just been delivered to hon. Members, 
That Committee sat nearly through the 
Session; they had taken much evidence, 
and had carefully considered the subject. 
Several suggestions had been offered by 
the Committee which required the care- 
ful consideration of the Government 
generally ; but there were two sugges- 
tions which his noble Friend (Lord 
Ripon) and himself were of opinion 
ought to be acted upon at once. One 
was; the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, that animals affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia should be slaughtered. The 
Committee, on the other hand, did not 
recommend that animals which came 
in contact with those which had been 
affected should be slaughtered. The 
Privy Council had, consequently, re- 
placed the permissive Order to local 
authorities, by a General Order, that 
animals affected by pleuro-pneumonia 
should be slaughtered, and that com- 
pensation for such slaughter should be 
given to the owners. It was thought 
that a General Order should be substi- 
tuted for permissive regulations, in order 
that the rules as to the diseases of ani- 
mals should be the same throughout the 
country. The Privy Council, however, 
came to the conclusion after close con- 
sideration of the question, that it was 
unadvisable to do anything towards 
stopping the foot-and-mouth disease, 
except by the regulations existing in the 
Act, and that no Order should be issued 
by the Privy Council, either permissive 
or general, beyond the regulations of 
the Act, Lord Ripon and himself had 
consequently issued an Order to that 
effect, and both these Orders would 
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appear in Zhe Gazette. Another recom- 
mendation was, that a different principle 
of compensation should be adopted, and 
that compensation should be given for 
the amount of loss to the owner of the 
animals, instead of a fixed sum. The 
Government would carefully consider 
that suggestion ; but they felt that they 
could not make the regulation with re- 
gard to pleuro-pneumonia without taking 
the opinion of Parliament, as compensa- 
tion in cases of cattle plague was fixed 
by the Act. 


WAYS AND MEANS—ESTIMATES AND 
REVENUE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE (for Mr. Srey) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the sum of £430,000, taken from 
Post Office Revenue to repay moneys 
taken from Savings’ Bank balances 
would not form part of the general 
balances and increase the. Revenue by 
that amount; whether, if he still con- 
sidered himself justified in anticipating 
that the Post Office Revenue would be 
nearly equal to that of last year, the 
Post Office Revenue would not be 
£430,000 in excess of his Estimate ; whe- 
ther the effect would not be that next 
April the right honourable gentleman 
would have the sum of £860,000 to deal 
with, in addition to his estimated work- 
ing surplus of £291,000; and, whether 
the probability of any increase in the 
Unfunded Debt being necessary at the 


end of the year was not thereby greatly 


diminished ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the first Question of the 
hon. Gentleman I answer in the affirma- 
tive. The sum of £430,000 taken from 
Post Office revenue to repay moneys 
taken from Savings Bank balances would 
form part of the general balances, and 
increase the Revenue by that amount. 
The hon. Gentleman’s second Question 
I answer in the negative. The Post 
Office Estimate for the year 1873-4 was 
£5,012,000. Had this Estimate been 
made by the Treasury, ignorant as they 
were of the fact that a large part of the 
Post Office revenue had been directed to 
another purpose, no doubt the observa- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman would be 
correct, and we might reasonably expect 
an increase in the Revenue of the year 
in proportion to the sum named. Inas- 
much, however, as the Estimate was 
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made by persons in the Post Office who 
were aware of what had been done with 
the money, I am afraid that it was al- 
lowed for, and that no such increase can 
be expected. But that is only a small 
part of the Question. Putting aside this 
matter of Post Office revenue, diverted 
for the purpose of repaying money taken 
from Savings Bank balances, a large sum 
belonging to the year 1872-3 has been 
withheld from the Exchequer. That sum 
in a Bill just passed is estimated at 
£812,000. The larger part of this is 
due to Post Office revenue, and the re- 
mainder to Miscellaneous Estimates. 
That sum will, under the Bill, be paid 
into the Exchequer, and come into the 
excess of Revenue as estimated by the 
Budget, and will therefore tend to swell 
the estimated surplus of £291,000. On 
the other hand, that estimated surplus 
is diminished by Supplementary Ksti- 
mates — among which heavy expenses 
for the Metropolitan Police and the Irish 
Constabulary figure largely—to the ex- 
tent of from £400,000 to £500,000. The 
House is aware also that advances for 
Public Works are made out of balances 
in the Public Exchequer, and the Esti- 
mates which are given us of the loans 
required for schools and for sanitary 
purposes under the respective Acts of 
Parliament are so large that we shall be 
obliged to ask Parliament for borrowing 
powers ; but, of course, we shall not use 
them until our balances are exhausted, 
and this large sum of money to be paid 
in will interpose an obstacle between us 
and the necessity for borrowing. 


SPAIN— 
CAPTURE OF THE “VIGILANTE.” 
QUESTIONS. 


Dr. BREWER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is aware of the nature of 
the interview between the Captains of 
the ‘‘ Pigeon” and the war ship of the 
German Government “ Friedrich Karl ;” 
and, what instructions have been issued 
to the commanders of British vessels, in 
relation to insurgent vessels? [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” and ‘‘Order!”] The hon. Mem- 
ber, to put himself in order, said he 
would move the Adjournment of the 
House, and thereupon proceeded to de- 
tail the circumstances of the arrest of 
the Spanish vessel as reported in the 
newspapers. He thought the part taken 
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by the officer of the British ship in as- 
sisting the officer of the German ship in 
the arrest of the Spanish vessel, if the 
accounts which had been published are 
true, were of a nature to endanger 
the relations between this Country and 
Spain. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Dr. Brewer.) 


Mr. OTWAY said, that before the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs replied, he would 
take advantage of the Motion for Ad- 
journment, and put the Question which 
he had placed on the Paper with refer- 
ence to the same subject, though in a 
somewhat different form. He was ex- 
tremely surprised at the impatienceshown 
by the House to the hon. Member for 
Colchester while asking the Question, 
for it referred to a matter of the greatest 
importance, and it was due to the House 
and to the country that before Parliament 
separated it should be known what 
policy the Government had resolved 
upon with reference to a very coinpli- 
cated state of affairs, and what instruc- 
tions had been given to the commanders 
of Her Majesty’s ships of war in Spanish 
waters. He desired as much as possible 
to avoid anything which might tend to 
reflect upon any party in Spain, for in 
its present circumstances the insurgents 
of to-day might be the Government to- 
morrow. From a statement in The 
Times, which he read with great surprise, 
it appeared that an officer of the British 
Navy had joined with an officer com- 
manding a Prussian ship of war cruising 
off the Spanish coast in imposing a Con- 
vention on the Government alleging 
itself to be the Government of Cartagena, 
in insurrection against the Government 
of Madrid, which Government itself was 
in insurrection against the Government 
preceding it. That Convention contained 
the conditions that until a certain date 
no vessel should sail from Cartagena, 
and that the steamer Vigilante was 
to .be deemed a lawful prize, in con- 
sequence of having borne an unknown 
flag. He wished to know, whether 
that British officer had acted in con- 
formity with instructions from the Go- 
vernment, or from our Representative at 
Madrid ; and, if not, whether his con- 
duct was approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and what instructions would 
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be sent to him consequence? He be- 
lieved that no Minister was more deter- 
mined than Lord Granville to carry out 
as far as he could do so the policy of 
non-intervention ; and, having made the 
sacrifice which we made in a recent case, 
it was most unlikely we should depart 
from it now. One word of warning, 
however, might be given with regard to 
Spanish affairs. No Power had ever 
interfered in'them without experiencin 

misfortune. Louis Philippe interfer 

in Spain and lost his Crown. The same 
fate befell the Emperor Napoleon and 
King Amadeus; and, following Spanish 
affairs into another hemisphere, the 
Emperor Maximilian had lost both his 
Crown and his life. He would now ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any instructions have 
been sent to Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive in Spain in consequence of a réported 
declaration of the Government now in 
power at Madrid, that ships of the 
Spanish Navy might be treated as 
piratical vessels; and, whether any in- 
formation has been received at the Fo- 
reign Office of the seizure of a ship of 
the Spanish Navy by a Prussian frigate, 
and of any concerted action . between 
the officer commanding Her Majesty’s 
ship on the station and the Prussian 
Captain in consequence of that seizure ? 

Mr. MUNTZ said, before these Ques- 
tions of the hon. Members were answered, 
he would like to know whether they 
were based upon well-ascertained facts, 
or whether they merely went upon what 
they had seen in the newspapers? Any- 
thing which tied the hands of our Re- 
presentatives might have very serious 
consequences to British subjects. Notice 
had been given of the intention to bom- 
bard the important City of Malaga, and 
if there had been no British vessel to 
prevent that bombardment the result 
would have been serious loss of British 
life and property. It was not a question 
of intervention in Spanish affairs, but of 
the protection of British subjects settled 
and engaged in lawful occupations in 
Spain. 

Viscount ENFIELD: I think, Sir, 
it would have been quite possible for my 
hon. Friends to have obtained the in- 
formation they desire without moving 
the Adjournment of the House, a practice 
which it is not desirable to encourage in 
asking Questions. My explanation will 
be very brief; but I hope it will be 
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satisfactory both to my hon. Friends 
and the House geniealle, It is quite 
true that the German war ship Friedrich 
Karl arrested a Spanish vessel named 
the Vigilante, which has been subse- 
quently released. We have no particu- 
lars as to the nature of the interview 
between the captains of the Pigeon and 
the Friedrich Karl, but, from information 
received yesterday, we believe that the 
commander of the Pigeon only witnessed 
the agreement come to between the 
German and Spanish officers on that 
occasion. With regard to the instruc- 
tions sent to our officers, I may state 
that on the 24th ultimo Her Majesty’s 
Government informed the Admiralty 
that, with respect to the Spanish ships 
of war denounced as pirates by a decree 
of the Government of Madrid, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government consider that if such 
vessels commit any acts of piracy af- 
fecting British subjects or British in- 
terests they should be treated as pirates, 
the decree of the Spanish Government 
having deprived them of the protection 
of their flag; but if they do no such act, 
they should not be interfered with. Her 
Majesty’s Government have further in- 
formed our Naval authorities that they 
consider that the captains of our vessels 
are not to surrender or permit the par- 
ticipation of any British officer in any 
surrender to the Spanish Government of 
any prisoners detained in revolted ships. 
Her Majesty’s ships are further directed, 
in the event of any threatened bombard- 
ment of any place by the revolted ships, 
to require its suspension till time has 
been allowed for placing British lives 
and property in safety, and to enforce 
this demand if it be refused. Admiral 
Yelverton has, I am informed, arrived at 
Gibraltar with the Mediterranean Fleet. 

Mr. OTWAY inquired whether the 
seizure of the Spanish vessel, to which 
the English captain had given his assent, 
had occurred in Spanish waters ? 

Mr. GOSCH said, he had seen 
the Report—a telegraphic one—which 
had reached the Admiralty from Gibral- 
tar; but it gave no particulars as to the 
place where the seizure occurred. 


AFRICA—THE WEST COAST SETTLE- |: 


MENTS—THE ASHANTEE INVASION. 
QUESTION, 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN supposed 
that the Motion for Adjournment might 
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be treated as an omnibus Motion, and 
begged to inquire, What course would 
be taken with regard to the Notice given 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Adderley) respecting the Ashantee War? 
It was not right that Parliament should 
close its sittings without considering the 
question, and without a statement from 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies as to the policy to be pursued 
upon the question. He begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, Whether he would use 
his influence to have the discussion of 
the question brought on that evening ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
his right hon. Friend was not dependent 
upon influence of his to bring on the 
Motion of which he had given Notice. 
It was a matter which depended alto- 
gether upon the will of the House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER — FACILI- 
TIES FOR VISITING THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLT (for Mr. Hermon) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther he can arrange that 200 or 300 
visitorsfrom Lancashire may passthrough 
both Houses of Parliament some day in 
the week (other than a Saturday) to- 
wards the end of the present month, the 
Lord Great Chamberlain having stated 
that they can only have that facility on 
a Saturday, a day on which it is impos- 
sible, in consequence of the Railway 
excursion arrangements, for the persons 
concerned to be in London ? é 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, that in 
consequence of the absence in Scotland 
of the Hereditary Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, he had not had such communication 
with him as would enable him to give a 
precise answer to the Question. He had 
no doubt the Hereditary Lord Great 
Chamberlain would be ready to give the 
necessary facilities to the persons referred 
to who were desirous of visiting the 
Houses of Parliament; but as there were 
a great many applications of a similar 
sort, the arrangements should be so 
made as to enable the public at large to 
take advantage of it. To do that, how- 
ever, would require more consideration 
than, from the circumstance to which he 
had alluded, the matter had yet re- 
ceived. 
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DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 
—H.M. CONSUL AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
—CASE OF MR. PAUL TOMAGIAN. 

QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, to state 
If there is any, and if any, what objec- 
tion to explain the grounds on which 
the Foreign Office has refused to inter- 
fere in the matter of the complaint made 
by Mr. Paul Tomagian, a British sub- 
ject resident at Constantinople, against 
Sir Philip Francis, Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul General and Judge at that place, as 
set forth in a letter from the said Mr. 
Tomagian to Lord Granville, dated the 
28th of November 1872, in which Mr. 
Tomagian charges Sir Philip Francis with 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct towards 
him, and with denial of justice and abuse 
of his office ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, in declin- 
ing to interfere on behalf of Mr. Paul 
Tomagian, the Foreign Office acted under 
the advice of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, to whom the Papers relating 
to Mr. Tomagian’s complaints against 
Messrs. Hanson, the bankers, at Con- 
stantinople, were referred. He is not a 
British subject, but a native of Turkey, 
who procured British protection some 
years ago. i 


DOMINION OF CANADA—THE GUA- 
RANTEED LOAN.—QUESTION. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
Mr. Solicitor General, Whether the in- 
sertion of the word ‘‘ may” throughout 
the Canada Loan Guarantee Act of the 
present Session does not give the Trea- 
sury the power of postponing the issue 
of the guarantee for any period that may 
seem desirable ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, it would not be fair to answer 
the Question of the hon. Baronet simply 
in the affirmative, because it was limited 
merely to the power of postponing the 
guarantee. The Act was, in point of fact 
permissive, and enabled the Treasury to 
withhold the guarantee altogether, if 
they thought fit to do so. That was the 
form usual in such cases, and it gave to 
the Executive Government authority to 
grant the guarantee, they being respon- 
sible for the exercise of that authority in 
a proper manner. 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—DUBLIN 
LETTER CARRIERS.—QUESTION. 


Masor TRENOH asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is in con- 
templation to extend to the letter carriers 
in Dublin and in the provincial towns in 
Ireland the benefits recently conferred 
upon the letter carriers in London, under 
the regulations giving them increased 
pay as a reward for length of service 
and good conduct; and, if not, whether 
he will take their claims into his con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, if the 
benefits referred to in the hon. and 
gallant Member’s Question meant in- 
crease of pay, the pay of the Dublin 
letter carriers had been already in- 
creased. If badges of distinction for 
good conduct were referred to, it was 
not intended to extend that regulation 
beyond the Metropolis. 


DRAINAGE (IRELAND) ACTS, 1835 & 1839 
—THE RIVER SHANNON. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mason TRENCH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether the Go- 
vernment is aware that those charged 
with the carrying into execution of the 
works designed for the improvement of 
the Shannon in 1839, when they found 
that the tenders for their execution far 
exceeded the amounts at which they 
were estimated, deliberately substituted 
other plans for those designed by the 
Commissioners of 1835, and approved 
and embodied in the Act passed in 1839; 
and, whether the Government is aware 
that this was done with as it were closed 
doors, that is without those who were to 
pay for the works, and who were to 
have been benefited by their full and 
complete execution, being either con- 
sulted or informed upon the subject ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, if the hon. and 
gallant Member would read his own 
Question, he would readily excuse him 
(the ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer) for 
not having information with reference 
to the subject of it. The matter alluded 


to, occurred 34 years ago, and with 
closed doors, and even the hon. and 
gallant Member who knew the county so 
well had only become acquainted with the 
He did 
d upon the 


facts during the last a 
not see what bearing they 
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question of the drainage of the Shannon 
one way or the other. 

Mason TRENOH said, that as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had failed to see that 
the Question had any bearing on the 
main question of the drainage of the 
Shannon, he had to ask, Whether, inas- 
much as the carrying out of only one 
half of the works authorized for the im- 
provement of the Shannon would of ne- 
cessity leave the lands adjoining that 
river still subject to inundations, it did 
not necessarily follow that the action of 
the Government officials—if correctly 
described—must be taken to have a very 
considerable bearing on the present de- 
plorable state of the Shannon? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not answer such a 
Question at a moment’s notice, as he 
could not say whether the statement was 
correct. 

Mason TRENCH: Assume it to be 
correct, and I am prepared to substan- 
tiate it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER: It is not yet proved. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS 
DEPARTMENT —INCREASE OF STAFF, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, How soon the 
partial increase of the staff of the Post 
Office Savings Bank Department which 
has been sanctioned by the Treasury, is 
likely to take effect ; and, whether there 
is any objection on the part of the 
Treasury to complete the re-construction 
of that Department ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the first Question 
should have been put to the Postmaster 
General. In reply to the second he had 
to say that the re-construction of the 
department was being proceeded with, 
and would, he hoped, soon be com- 
pleted. 

Mr. MONSELL, in reference to the 
first Question, said, that the staff of the 
Savings Bank department would be in- 
creased almost immediately. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—THE 
CONVICT MONTGOMERY. 
QUESTION. 

Coroner NORTH asked, If the at- 
tention of the Government ‘has been 
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called to a statement in ‘‘The Times’? 
of the 30th of July, that Sub-Inspector 
Montgomery, who had been sentenced 
to death for murder, had been inter- 
viewed by some reporters ; and, whether 
the regulations of the Gaol admitted of 
such a proceeding; and, if so, whether 
he would take steps to prevent its re- 
currence ? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: Sir, imme- 
diately upon the report of the interview 
with Mr. Montgomery appearing in the 
Dublin newspapers, inquiry was made 
through the InspectorsGeneral of Prisons 
as to the circumstances under which the 
interview was permitted. The local 
Inspector of the Omagh Gaol stated that 
the reporters for the Press were ad- 
mitted on a written order from the 
Sheriff to the Governor, acting, as was 
supposed, under the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament. The Sheriff has been 
called upon for further explanations, and 
steps will be taken to prevent the recur- 
rence of a similar proceeding. 


CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WATNEY asked the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Whether, in the case of 
the retirement of a civil servant, from 
the abolition of his appointment, it was 
not usual in calculating the amount of 
his pension to add ten years to his actual 
period of service; and, whether, in the 
case of Mr. John Maclean (now Sir John 
Maclean), whose retirement allowance 
was agreed to in January, 1871, this ten 
years was not added to his period of ser- 
vice; and, whether, in the case of Mr. 
Walter Freeth, whose appointment as 
Chief Clerk (Military Department) in 
the War Office had lately been abolished, 
due attention had been given by the 
Treasury to the special recommendations 
of His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief for Mr. Freeth to receive ‘full 
pay, or the highest rate of retirement to 
which his special services seemed to justly 
entitle him ;” and, if not, why not? 

Mr. W. H. GLADSTONE: Sir, my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury did not receive Notice of the hon. 
Member’s Question in time to be in his 
place to answer it. In the absence of 
my hon. Friend I beg to say that it is 
the practice, at the Treasury, in calcu- 
lating the amount of pension to be 
granted to a retiring Civil servant to 
add 10 years to his actual time of ser- 
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vice, wherever that service has exceeded 
20 years. In the case of Sir John 
Maclean those 10 years were added. In 
the case of Mr. Walter Freeth, the re- 
commendation of His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief was fully con- 
sidered by the Treasury, and the only 
reason he did not receive the addition of 
the full 10 years was, that if that had 
been done the effect would have been to 
raise the pension beyond the limits of 
two-thirds of the salary, the limit con- 
templated by the Civil Service Superan- 
nuation Act. He therefore only received 
as much as was sufficient to make the 
pension two-thirds of the salary. 

Mr. WATNEY said, that the cases 
were parallel, as in the one case the 
amount of service was, he believed, 38 
and in the other 34 years. 

Mr. W. H. GLADSTONE: I do not 
understand the hon. Member to say that 
there is a case for the reduction of the 
pension of Sir John Maclean. If he 
does, that is a different matter, and 
should be the subject of another Ques- 
tion. . 


CRIMINAL LAW— THE WEAVERHAM 
COCK-FIGHTING CASE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the magistrate who on 
Monday last, at Oldham, is reported to 
have fined two boys five shillings each 
for the crime of tossing, is the same per- 
son who on the same day was sentenced 
by the justices at Eddisbury to pay a fine 
of five pounds for aiding and abetting in 
cruelty to animals at the recent cock- 
fight in Cheshire; and, if so, whether 
he is a fit person to hold the office of 
magistrate ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he be- 
lieved the gentleman in question was 
one of the borough magistrates of 
- Oldham. The case had been referred 
to the Chancellor of the Duchy, who was 
the proper person to deal with it. 


NAVY — CHATHAM DOCKYARD — THE 
RIVER WALL.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CAWLEY, with reference to 
a statement that appeared in ‘The 
Times” of Thursday as to a part of the 
river wall at the Gun Wharf, Chatham 
Dockyard, which recently gave way, 
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asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether the statement is true; and, if 
so, what portion of the river wall was 
alluded to, and to what extent it has 
given way? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, he 

essed from the Question that the hon. 

entleman thought the Gun Wharf was 
within the area of the Dockyard with 
which the Admiralty was connected. 
That was an error. It was not within 
the Dockyard. He had no knowledge 
of what occurred in the Gun Wharf, 
which was not in his Department. 

Mr. OAWLEY asked, Whether he 
was to understand that the Gun Wharf 
was no part of the property under the 
Admiralty, and that-the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was last week unaware of those 
facts ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had already 
stated that the Gun Wharf was not 
within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty, 
and that they had absolutely nothing to 
do with it. 

Sm HENRY STORKS said, the Gun 
Wharf belonged rather to the War De- 
partment than to the Admiralty. He 
was unable, however, to answer the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question now, having had 
no Notice of it, but he would endeavour 
to do so to-morrow. 


PARLIAMENT—HOUR OF MEETING OF 
THIS HOUSE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was in 
the House on Saturday, at the time when 
Notices were usually given ; but he failed 
to gather any intimation that the ordi- 
nary practice of the House as to meeting 
at 4 o’clock was to be departed from that 
day (Monday). If their Standing Orders 
and Sessional Orders were so loosely 
worded that it was in the power of the 
Government to fix whatever time they 
chose for the meeting of the House, they 
might fix on 3 in the morning. There 
was nothing to prevent the same practice 
being adopted in the middle of the Ses- 
sion. He would draw attention to that 
matter next Session with a view to an 
alteration of the Standing Orders. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he believed 
it was almost the uniform practice at the 
close of the Session for such changes in 
the hour of meeting to be made. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had 
himself called attention to irregularities 
of that kind, The complaint of the hon, 
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Member for York was, he thought, well 
founded. It was impossible for hon. 
Members to discharge their duty pro- 

rly if they had not due Notice when to 
[ present. 

Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
at what hour it was intended that the 
House should meet to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied that that 
did’ not rest with him. He, however, 
understood the usual hour was half- 

ast 1. 
: Mr. SPEAKER said, that as to the 
point raised by the hon. Merber for York 
(Mr. J. Lowther), he might state that 
the hon. Member for Clackmannan (Mr. 
Adam) had publicly announced on Satur- 
day afternoon that the House would 
meet at 3 o’clock on Monday; and No- 
tice to that effect appeared on the Votes. 


CONSPIRACY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order for Consideration of Lords’ 
Amendments read. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT, in 
rising to move that the Lords’ Amend- 
ments be taken into consideration that 
day three months, said, as he was about 
to ask the House to take a course with 
reference to a Bill in which much inte- 
rest had been felt out-of-doors, which 
would put an end to its existence, he 
must ask indulgence while he stated the 
grounds of a proceeding of which he 
felt all the responsibility. So far as the 
Lords’ Amendments tended to restore 
the Bill to the limited objects with which 
it was first introduced—namely, a Bill 
confined to the Law of Conspiracy as 
affecting trade combinations—he could 
not and did not demur to those Amend- 
ments. The changes, however, effected 
by the Amendments introduced by the 
Government in Committee of that House, 
by which the Bill was transformed into 
a general Bill dealing with the whole 
Law of Conspiracy, was a change not 
only not made at his instance, but 
against his earnest and repeated protest. 
He entreated his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary not to persist in such a 
course, because he foresaw the result 
which had actually occurred—namely, 
that the Bill would be wrecked; and 
he told the right hon. Gentleman that 
the responsibility of its failure must rest 
upon those who counselled and insisted 


upon such a proceeding. He knew the 
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plausible ground on which that course 
was adopted. It was said that excep- 
tional legislation in favour of a par- 
ticular class could not be defended, and 
that if any alteration was to be made in 
the law it must be applied to all alike. 
But it was too late to adopt such a posi- 
tion. Those who resisted the repeal of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
the Master and Servant Act—and Her 
Majesty’s Government were to be 
reckoned among them—were not in a 
situation to denounce exceptional legisla- _ 
tion. Those Acts were essentially ex- 
ceptional, creating . special penalties 
against a particular class; and to affirm 
that, penalties ought to be exceptional, 
but that exemptions must be universal, 
was a proposition which, in his judg- 
ment, was neither logical nor just. It 
was because the wage-earning classes 
had been made the subject of legislation 
which was applied to no other class of 
the community, and still more to the 
operation of a Common Law jurispru- 
dence which had affected them with ex- 
ceptional severity, that that Bill was 
introduced to apply exceptional remedies 
to exceptional mischiefs. It was launched 
as a trade Bill; it was read a second 
time as a trade Bill. The first set of 
Amendments put on the Paper by the 
Government accepted the Bill in its 
limited character, and if it had been 
sent up to the House of Lords in that 
shape, in his opinion it would have been 
more satisfactorily discussed, and re- 
turned in a far less unsatisfactory state. 
At all events, the House of Lords would 
not have been able to allege the plausible 
pretext that they were not prepared, in 
the last week in July, to review the 
whole state of the Law of Conspiracy. 
The delay, probably inevitable, which 
was caused by that imprudent transfor- 
mation, wasted just that fortnight which 
might have secured for the Bill in the 
other House a more full, and perhaps a 
more satisfactory, investigation. He did 
not say that in order to complain of his 
right hon. Friend ; on the contrary, he 
desired to acknowledge, as he was bound 
in candour to acknowledge, the sincere 
desire, both on the part of the Home 
Secretary and the Law Officers, and also 
on the part of those who had charge of 
the Bill in the other House, to pass into 
law that Session a remedial and ade- 
quate measure. That House had to 
consider the Bill as it had come back to 
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them. He had seen it ‘stated in’ 'the| 
public journals that it had been restored 
to the state in which it was originally 
introduced. If it were so, certainly the 
authors of the Bill would not be the 
persons who could have a right to com- 
plain. It was the same Bill, it was 
true, in title and in form; in substance 
it was not the same, but wholly different. 
The corpse remained; but under those 
successive transmigrations, the soul had 
fled, the spirit had evaporated. Let him 
remind the House what were the evils 
that the Bill proposed to remedy, and 
what was the mode of remedy applied. 
In the case of the gas-stokers, there 
were two sets of counts in the indict- 
ment. The second, upon which the con- 
viction was obtained, was for conspiring 
to break contracts under the provisions 
of the Master and Servant Act; and 
upon that conviction the sentence of 
12 months’ imprisonment—for an offence 
which under the Act was only punishable 
with three months’ imprisonment—was 
passed. Under the first counts, the 
Judge laid down the law to the effect 
that it was an offence at Common Law 
to combine to induce a man to alter his 
mode of conducting his business, ‘and 
thereby to coerce his free will. It was 
plain that such a doctrine, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
well stated, ‘‘turned the whole flank 
of the legislation of 1871,” which 
declared the legality of trade com- 
binations. If that law was upheld, 
every strike was in itself, ipso facto, 
a crime punishable with two years’ im- 
prisonment. If Parliament was to keep 
faith with the working classes in re- 
spect of the pledges it had given to 
secure the freedom of labour, it was 
bound to protect it against the practical 
supersession of its will by this sort of 
Judge-made law. Noone had a more 
sincere respect than he had for the sages 
of the law; but that respect was limited 
totheir legal province— Cuilibet credendum 
est in arte sud. Even men so just as 
Mansfield and Eldon and Ellenborough 
and ‘Kenyon had laid down doctrines on 
political and economical subjects which 
it had been the duty of Parliament to 
correct, and upon no head of the Common 
Law had decisions gone more astray 
than upon trade questions. Indeed, the 
main object of the Acts of 1871 was to 
abrogate the whole body of Judge-made 
law on the doctrine of restraint of trade, 
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and by it: Parliament in 1871 intended 
to overthrow’ that mischievous theory, 
It declared against the old doctrine 

repealed it in words ; but no sooner was 
the ancient cobweb swept away than a 
new mesh was devised, and toils hitherto 
unknown: were spread with the' same 
objects, and as soon as Parliament had 
declared against one doctrine a ‘new 
one was mvented which escaped the 
terms of the prohibition; and so’ it 
would always be as long as we thought 
fit to leave the conflict of labour and 
capital to be adjudicated upon by the 
unrestricted will of Judges, who, how- 
ever learned in the law, had not always 
been remarkable: for the largeness of 
their political or economical views. It 
was an old and a true saying—WMisera 
est servitus ubi jus incertum; and” it was 
to that miserable servitude that the in- 
dustrial classes of this country had been 
and still were condemned. Men could 
not obey the law because they knew not 
what the law was. What was the pre- 
sent situation? A Judge—nay, two 
Judges had laid down the law in a 
manner disapproved by the Government, 
and condemned by the Law Officers of 
the Crown; and yet, for all that, until 
it was reversed it was the law. The 
Home Secretary had said one thing, 
and a Judge had laid down exactly the 
opposite doctrine ; but that did not make 
the thing better—indeed, it made it ten 
times worse. In that state of things the 
law and the liberties of men depended 
on the Judge before whom they were 
tried. Was that just, was it safe, was 
it tolerable? Yet we did nothing to 
remove this uncertainty, and to declare 
the law. The working classes of this 
country had demanded—in hisjudgment 
they had a right to demand—that the 
Parliament of England should tell them 
what was the law by which their right 
—almost the only right they had, the 
right of labour—was regulated. ‘The 
Bill, as introduced, would have met that 
demand. It declared that the law af- 
fecting trade combinations should be 
found in the will of Parliament as de- 
clared. in the Statute Book; and that 
alone. He should be told that that was 
to supersede the Common Law alto- 
gether. Yes, he owned frankly it was 
his intention, in respect of trade combi- 
nations, to exclude the action of the 
Common Law, which in that matter 
meant nothing else but the politico-, 
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economical sentiments, it ‘ht be ' the 
unconscious prejudices, of the Judges. 
Wise and beneficial as the operation of 
the Common Law might be, and as he 
believed it was, in other matters, in 
respect of its action upon the contests 
of capital and labour it had never been 
either wise or beneficial. In that matter 
Parliament, and Parliament alone, could 
be trusted. They condemned its old 
developments by their Acts in 1871; 
they repudiated its new developments in 
the debates of 1873; but they had not 
effectually repealed their operation. The 
House of Lords had struck out of the 
Bill the provision which would have 
confined the indictments for conspiracy 
in the case of trade combinations to 
acts made punishable by statute. What 
fas .the consequence? The autumn 
and the winter were coming. You 
might have new prosecutions and many 
fresh convictions founded upon prin- 
ciples which the Government condemned, 
which the Law Officers denounced, which 
the House of Commons had repudiated, 
but which Parliament had not legally 
abrogated. That might be the case 
under the new doctrine of Common 
Law conspiracy, or under yet newer 
doctrines which might be any day ex- 
temporized, for the sources from which 
they flowed were inexhaustible. Men 
might be condemned and sent to prison 
for two years under doctrines which no 
one was prepared to justify, and the 
Executive Government would be called 
upon to enforce sentences which they 
could not approve. Was that a state of 
things which we could contemplate with 
tranquillity? Was ita state of affairs 
which was compatible with the well- 
being of society? He would ask the 
noble Amenders of the Bill, was that a 
Conservative policy ? To leave confessed 
injustice unredressed was to his mind of 
all things the most revolutionary. That 
was what the Bill did as now returned 
to that House. In failing to deal with 
the vague and indefinite dangers of the 
Common Law, it afforded no substantial 
remedy whatever for the substantial 
grievance which it was intended to re- 
dress. A Bill of that character, afford- 
ing no essential redress, would only be 
an excuse for future and stronger agita- 
tion, for, in his opinion, there was no- 
thing more dangerous or more unstates- 
manlike than to deal inadequately with 
questions so serious in their consequences 
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as'this. | A sham remedy for a real evil 
was only afresh provocation. A measure 
of that character might only furnish an 
excuse for abstaining from complete 
and adequate legislation. But then it 
would be said, though the Bill might 
not accomplish all that was desired, at 
least it did something; and they might 
be asked to accept it on the ground that 
half a loaf was better than no bread. 
If the bread were good and wholesome 
food, however limited the ration, he 
should recognize the force of that argu- 
ment. But how did the case stand? 
The Bill substantially contained only 
one provision, for the parts of the old 
combination laws specified in the Sche- 
dule were only of secondary importance. 
That provision limited the punishment 
on indictments for conspiracy for breach 
of contract under the Master and Ser- 
vants Act to the term of three months, 
which was the penalty for the principal 
offence. So far, no doubt, the Bill was 
valuable. It would be a solemn con- 
demnation, enrolled on the record of 
Parliament, of the sentence passed in 
last December on the gas-stokers. In 
declaring that no such thing should in 
the future be lawful, it would be—nay, 
it was—a censure upon the rigour of 
that transaction, and he must point 
out to the Home Secretary that it 
condemned not only the sentence of 
twelve months, but also the commuted 
sentence of four months’ imprisonment. 
So far it was a partial reparation 
for a great, unhappily an irremediable 
wrong to the men who had suffered, and 
the fact that both Houses of Parliament 
had agreed that in such a case, a sen- 
tence of three months ought to be the 
extreme limit of penalty was a fact 
which could not be got rid of. In the 
face of such a declaration by the Legis- 
lature, whether that Bill passed or whe- 
ther it did not, it was impossible that 
in the future such a sentence as that in 
the case of the gas-stokers could be 
either passed or executed. But, unfor- 
tunately, the case did not rest there. 
He might have assented to the passing 
of the Bill in its altered form, had it not 
been for another consideration. Having 
consulted with those who made the mat- 
ter their special study, and particularly 
with Mr. Wright, he was of opinion that 
the passing of this Bill, instead of doing 
good, would only do mischief to those 
in whose interest it had been introduced, 
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Under thé pretence of limiting the pen- 
alty, the Bill did, in fact, affirm the 
offence, for if they passed the Bill it 
would give.a statutory assent to the doc- 
trine which Parliament had never yet 
sanctioned—that an agreement to break 
a contract within the provisions of the 
Master and Servant Act was a criminal 
offence properly indictable as a conspi- 
racy. It could not be too often repeated, 
what, indeed, the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General had clearly poizited out, 
that the 14th section of the Master and 
Servant Act did not constitute an offence, 
but only supplied an exceptional remedy 
for the enforcement of a contract under 
certain circumstances. This Bill would, 
for the first time, recognize in an Act of 
Parliament an agreement to break a 
contract to be an indictable offence. And 
he would point out to the House that 
the generality of the language embraced 
not only the acts within the 14th section, 
but any act within the purview of the 
Master and Servant Act. To so dan- 
gerous and mischievous a proposition he 
for one could never assent. In the Bill, 
as originally introduced, and as finally 
amended by the Government and sent 
up to the House of Lords, no indictment 
for conspiracy could have been laid under 
the Master and Servant Act. The Go- 
vernment, no less than the promoters of 
the Bill, were distinctly pledged to this 
principle. The Master and Servant Act 
was deliberately excluded from the 1st 
Schedule, and if it had not been so, he 
should at once have discharged the Order 
for the Third Reading of the Bill in that 
House. How, then, could the promoters 
—how could the Government, who con- 
curred with them in that view, now 
turn round and sanction a Bill which 
affirmed exactly the opposite view? He, 
for one, was deeply convinced that if he 
were to do so, he should be chargeable 
with having betrayed the interests which 
he had undertaken, however feebly, to 
defend. He felt painfully the responsi- 
bility of this decision. He had asked 
that the matter should be postponed 
till this day, in order that he might have 
an opportunity of conferring with those 
on whose judgment he relied, and they 
were distinctly of opinion that the Bill, 
as it came down to them, would aggra- 
vate rather than alleviate the grievances 
which it was their object to remedy. 
The Bill would recognize by statutory 
authority that to which they could not 
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was a crime.as between master and ser- 
vant which was treated as a crime in no 
other class of the community. He had, 
therefore, come to the conclusion—and 
he had come to it. with regret—that 
rather than take. such a course it was 
better to lose the Bill. He recognized 
all the mischief and all the dangers of 
the present unsettled state of the law; 
but this Bill would not settle it.. It was 
a great misfortune, no doubt, that its 
consideration had been postponed so 
late ; but the responsibility for that, did 
not rest with the promoters of the Bill; 
and as regarded the limitation of the 
sentence, it was perfectly sure without 
the enactment of its provisions. He con- 
fessed he could not understand why the 
Government did not themselves take up 
the question as soon as Parliament met, 
especially as the hon, and learned Attor- 
ney General had himself told them that 
so long agoas last January the Law 
Officers reported to the Government their 
opinion of the unsatisfactory state of the 
law as declared in the case of the gas- 
stokers. But, however that might be, 
thé question had reached a stage at which 
it could not and would not sleep, and 
the promoters of the Bill might be con- 
tent with the reflection that they ma- 
tured the question by the discussion it 
had undergone. Thelaw wasnotamended, 
but it was condemned, for after the 
Amendments introduced by the Govern- 
ment, which practically overthrew the 
whole Law of Conspiracy, it would be 
their bounden duty—a duty from which 
he felt sure they would not shrink—to 
deal with this matter at the earliest 
moment. He had felt from the first 
what he felt still more deeply now, that 
this was a question which ought never 
to have been in the hands of a private 
Member; he, however, could not, from 
the mere vanity of the desire to pass a 
Bill, assent to a measure which he knew 
to be insufficient, and which he believed 
to be unsound. The Government, of 
course, would deal with the matter as 
one of the first measures next Session. 
He preferred, then, to leave it in their 
hands; but he felt it right to guard 
himself, when it re-appeared, from a 
complete assent to the principle of the 
1st. Schedule which they introduced. in 
Committee. He felt bound to say this 
because the Lord Chancellor was in 
error in supposing that, the promoters of 
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the Bill, or Mr. Wright, from whose 
able advice and assistance they had 
derived so much advantage, ever ap- 
proved that Schedule, to which they 

ave a reluctant and involuatary assent. 
Onder all. the circumstances of the case, 
therefore, as they were at the last mo- 
ment unable to amend the Lords’ 
Amendments, he had no alternative but 
to abandon the Bill. In doing so, he 
earnestly trusted he should have the con- 
currence of the Government in resisting 
the enactment of a principle the exact 
opposite of that which pervaded the Bill 
which, with their assent and support, 
was sent up to the House of Lords. The 
Government could not—he was sure they 
did not desire to—withdraw from the 
principles laid down in the Bill as 
amended by themselves; and, therefore, 
amidst a choice of evils, he was convinced 
the best course would be to remit the 
decision of this important matter to the 
deliberation of another Session—per- 
haps to the decision of another Parlia- 
ment—in which questions of social con- 
sequence would command a more care- 
ful consideration than they had hitherto 
received. With that conviction, he begged 
to move what would amount to be the 
practical rejection of the measure for 
that Session. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he was not at all 
surprised at the course taken by his hon, 
and learned Friend. On the contrary, 
he confessed that the Bill as returned to 
that House was a measure which it was 
not worth while to pass. In his judg- 
ment the subject ought to be postponed 
until the House could deal with it in 
a more comprehensive and satisfactory 
manner. His hon. and learned Friend 
had dealt with the Law of Conspiracy as 
far as it affected the relations between 
employers and employed. For his own 
part, he denied that workmen as a class 
were exceptionally treated ; although it 
was, no doubt, true there were certain 
punishable offences which were rarely 
committed except by workmen. But in 
dealing with such cases the right rule 
seemed to be whether the offences were 
.the proper subjects of punishment. If 
they were, the circumstance that they 
were only committed by one class of 
men in the State was no just or suffi- 
cient reason for exempting them from 
due punishment. The effect of his 


Conspiracy Law 


hon. and learned Friend’s Bill, how- 
ever, was to exempt workmen from 
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the punishment which certain offences 
would entail if committed by a person 
belonging to any other elass of the 
community, and therefore Her Majesty’s 
Government were unable to accept the 
Bill in the form in which it was 
originally drawn. They had given the 
best attention they could to the subject ; 
but the circumstances of the Session 
were such that it was impossible to send 
up the Bill at an earlier period. He 
deeply regretted the loss of the Bill. At 
the samé time, considering the immense 
importance of the subject, he could not 
complain of the other branch of the 
Legislature for having treated the Bill 
pretty much as they treated others re- 
specting which the course they took was 
much less excusable. His hon. and 
learned Friend had referred to two de- 
cisions of learned Judges which had 
‘* turned the flank” of the Act of 1871. 
Now, he was only aware of one dictum— 
not a decision, for a dictum was not, in 
any case, a decision—given by Mr. Jus- 
tice Brett, who did lay down certain 
positions which, had they become the 
law of the land, would have effectually 
defeated the object of the Government, 
in one respect, in passing the Act of 
1871. Had the jury found in accord- 
ance with the directions of the learned 
Judge, he had no doubt by this time 
there would have been an authoritative 
declaration whether the learned Judge 
had laid down the law correctly or not. 
But the jury did not convict on the 
ruling of the learned Judge in this re- 
spect; and when, shortly afterwards, 
the same point arose before another 
learned Judge, his ruling was entirely 
opposed to that of Mr. Justice Brett. 
We had, therefore, upon this subject the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Lush against the 
po ICY of Mr. Justice Brett. It was 
almost to be regretted that the jury did 
not follow the ruling of Mr. Justice 
Brett, because an opportunity would 
then have been afforded for testing the 
opinions of the Judges, and Parliament 
would have been better able to consider 
whether a change in the law was or was 
not necessary. With regard to the ap- 
peal made by his hon. and learned 
Friend, he thought the Government, by 
the action they had taken, had shown 
that they considered the subject of 
great importance. While, however, most 
anxious to assist his hon. and learned 
Friend in his efforts to amend the law, 
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he did feel there were objections in the 
way of dealing with so difficult a ques- 
tion at so late a period of the Session. 
As to the future, he fully admitted that 
the matter was one which deserved con- 
sideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and if possible, it was advisable 
that Government action should take 
place on the question; but he was not 
prepared to pledge the Government to 
any definite course on the subject, 
though it should, of course, receive their 
careful attention with a view to. some 
satisfactory conclusion being arrived aty 
and it would be for the Haram 
having regard to all that had taken 
place during the present Session, to con- 
sider during the Recess what might be 
proposed for the acceptance of Parlia- 
ment, especially with regard to the Law 
of Conspiracy, which both Houses had, 
by their action, declared to require 
amendment. 

Dr. BALL said, that in what had 
happened in reference to the Bill in 
‘another place,” there had been no hos- 
tility shown to an improvement in the 
law. What was said was, that the Bill 
which proposed such an important altera- 
tion of the law had arrived in the other 
House at so late a period of the Session 
that it was not possible to obtain the 
opinion of the Common Law Judges, or 
of eminent members of the Bar upon it, 
and therefore it was desirable that there 
should be some delay in order that that 
opinion might be ascertained. He (Dr. 
Ball) entirely coincided in that view. 
He thought such a change in the law 
ought not to be made without due de- 
liberation, and he did not regard it as at 
all a misfortune that the Bill should be 
postponed, so that it might be fully con- 
sidered during the Recess, both by the 
legal profession and by that class of 
the public whom its provisions would 
affect. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, that 
considering the interest with which the 
working classes naturally regarded the 
progress of this Bill, he could not concur 
in the opinion just expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. He 
thought, on the contrary, that it was 
very much to be regretted that the Bill 
should be dropped. Still he agreed that 
the mode in which the House of Lords 


-had dealt with it was wrong and mis- 


chievous. The law, as it now stood, was 
impaired in public opinion by the criti- 
Mr. Bruce 
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cism passed upon it in this House and 
by the progress made with this Bill. In 
his opinion, his hon. and learned Friend 
was warranted in moving that the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Bill should be con- 
sidered three months hence, and he re- 
gretted that the Government were un- 
able to give a pledge that they would 
deal with the subject next Session. He 
regretted also that the hopes entertained 
by thousands of the working classes for 
the success of a measure on which their 
attention was fixed had been frustrated 
by the Amendments of the other House. 

Mr. LEITH urged the Government to 
bring in a Bill on the subject early next 
Session, seeing the anxious desire there 
was on the part of the working classes 
that the matter should be settled, and a 
fair and satisfactory law passed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
House stood in a peculiar position, for, 
with the exception of the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford, hardly any- 
one knew what the Lords’ Amendments 
were. They had not been printed, and 
it was unnecessary to point out the 
extreme inconvenience of discussing 
Amendments of which the House abso- 
lutely knew nothing. He wished to 
give Notice that next Session he should 
move a Sessional Order to the effect 
that no Amendments of the other House 
be considered until they have been pre- 
yiously printed and distributed with the 
Votes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


‘Lords’ Amendments to be taken into 
consideration upon this day three months. 


FACTORY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
[prt 47.) 
(Mr. Mundella, Mr. Morley, Mr, Shaw, Mr. 
Philips, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Anderson.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [30th July], ‘‘That the Bill 
be now read a second time ;” and which 
Amendment was, 

To. leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the gpinion of this House, it is undesirable 
to sanction a measure which would discourage 
the employment of women, by subjecting their 
labour to a new legislative restriction to which 
it is not proposed.to subject the labour of men,” 
—(Mr. Faweett,) 


—instead thereof, 
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Question again oer “¢ That the 
Bs 


words proposed to 
of the Puestion.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. T. HUGHES, in supporting the 
Bill, said, he thought it was a very 
happy sign of the times when such ques- 
tions as these were the only questions 
on which if was possible to raise any 
class antagonism either in that House, 
or out-of-doors. He was quite certain 
that the more such questions were ap- 
proached, and the more they were 
treated in a judicial spirit, the better 
it would be for the country. ‘The hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr: Fawcett) had 
said that the supporters of this Bill were 
indifferent and hard-hearted towards 
the employers of labour in the textile 
fabrics of the country, but, as a matter 
of fact, many of those supporters were 
amongst the most eminent of the manu- 
facturers themselves. In fact, they 
would never pass a measure satisfactory 
to both sides unless with the hearty 
concurrence of employers. The general 
principle of the Factory Acts had now 
been accepted by the House and the 
country, and they were all agreed that 
it was for the good of the nation that 
work in textile manufactories should be 
regulated both as to hours and con- 
ditions of labour. Therefore, when the 
present Bill was brought forward four 
years ago as a much-needed extension 
in that direction, the Government, con- 
sented to grant an inquiry into the 
whole subject. The Report of the In- 
spectors who had been appointed to 
inquire into the subject was not only an 
able document, but eminently fair to 
both sides. The Report of the Commis- 
sioners had been adverse to the views 
of the hon. Member for Brighton ; but 
the answer of the hon. Gentleman to 
that was that the facts disclosed by the 
Report did not justify the conclusions 
arrived at. The three processes in which 
persons who were dealt with in the Bill 
were employed were carefully considered 
by the Commissioners. Those processes 
were carding, spinning, and weaving. 


left out stand part 


With respect to carding, the Commis- 
sioners reported that the exertion re- 
— on the whole was not very great. 

ith regard to spinning, the Report of 
the Commissioners who were appointed 
in 1833 showed that the number of 
Now, 


spindles to each hand ‘was 112. 
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in 1873, the smallést’ number attended 
to by one hand was 439, and the largest 
562; and as to speed, more stretches 
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‘| were done now in two hours and a-half 


than formerly in 12 hours. ‘There were 
also no periods of rest now. As to 
weaving, the Masters’ Association ad- 
mitted that a girl of 17 in 1848 had 
only two-looms to attend to, while 
she now had four to look after, without 
any assistance. The throws of the 
shuttle, too, which were then from 90 
to 112 in an hour, were now 175 to 200. 
The Report of the Commissioners put 
the whole of these facts in a very plain 
and brief shape, and he thought the 
House should attach due weight to the 
Report of the Commissioners, who had 

aid such close attention to the subject. 

heir Report, in his opinion, fully met 
the objections of the hon. Member for 
Brighton. He (Mr. Hughes) would at 
once admit that some compensation was 
given by improvements which had been 
constantly accruing in the machinery; 
but the strain upon the workpeople had 
been considerably augmented by the 
fact of bonuses being given to overlookers 
for the amount of work done. The 
Commissioners had also reported on the 
deaths which took place amongst the 
operatives employed. The ordinary 
death-rate of women between 15 and 45 
years of age, as stated by the Registrar- 
General’s Returns, was 866 in 100,000 ; 
but what was the rate amongst those 
employed in textile manufactures? ‘In 
Bradford it was 1,048, or'182 in excess; 
in Halifax it was 1,135, or 269 in excess; 
and in Keighley it was 1,197, or 331 in 
excess. Bad as that state of things 
was, the death-rate of children was still 
worse.. In Manchester, of children 
under five, it was 48 per cent; and 
while in the North of England towns 
the average death-rate of children under 
one year was 7 per cent, in Manchester 
alone it was 25 in every 100 of the same 
age. He contended such a state of 
things as that required an immediate 
remedy, notwithstanding anything that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
might say to the contrary. It was true 
that individual doctors had given it as 
their opinion that there was no necessity 
for any alteration of the Factory Acts ; 
but such was not the opinion of the 
Medical Chirurgical Society of Man- 
chester, the members of which were 
strongly in favour of a lessening of the 
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hours of labour and of increasing the 
limit of age at which children should 
be employed. The conclusions at which 
the Commissioners had arrived were in 
favour of the Bill of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), 
and they recommended that the demand 
for shorter hours should be acceded to. 
They also recommended that mothers of 
young children should be only allowed 
to work half-time, or be excluded from 
the factory altogether for atime, and that 
opinion was shared by the Factory In- 
spectors. He contended that the female 
hands in factories, who were 80 per 


cent of the whole, were deeply interested. 


in this question, and were looking to see 
with considerable anxiety what action 
the House would take in the matter. 
He thought that the measure of his 
hon. Friend was especially necessary 
now that the Education Act had been 
passed, and that he would re-introduce 
it next Session. With respect to the 
observation of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Thomas Bazley) as to the danger we 
should incur of losing our supremacy in 
trade if the Bill were passed, he con- 
fessed he was not anxious on that score ; 
because as long as the employer main- 
tained the quality of the article he sold 
so long should we maintain our supre- 
macy. The great danger which we at 
present ran of being beaten by foreign 
nations was in consequence of the adul- 
teration which the employers put into 
the article they sold, the principal of 
which was the large amount of size, 
which was to a great extent useless, 
and which was certainly injurious to 
the health of the operatives. It ap- 
peared, for instance, that in a 19]lb 
piece of cotton no less than 6 Ib of size 
was used, 43 per cent of which was 
composed of China clay, the remainder 


consisting of some greasy substance 
’ 


such as lard or butter, and the whole 
being mixed up with flour. The great 
test, however, as to the value of the 
measure was a personal one, and he 
asked hon. Members whether they would 
like any young child of their own to 
work as these children had to work. 
He was sure they would not allow it 
for all the money in Manchester, and 
he hoped they would therefore bear that 
fact in mind when considering the ques- 
tion. As far as he was concerned, he 
hoped and believed that the time was 
not far distant when working men would 


Mr. T. Hughes 
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be ashamed to allow their wives to work 
in factories at all. The sooner that 
time arrived the better it would be for 
England ; but until then he thought we 
ought to legislate in such a way as to 
render the evil of the present system as 
small as possible, and that he thought 
the measure of his hon. Friend would, 
in some degree, effect, and he would 
therefore urge the House to accept it. 

Mr. LEITH, in supporting the Bill, 
wished to corroborate the statement of 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
just sat down—that the women engaged 
in these factories were favourable to the 
measure. He had presented to the 
House two Petitions on the subject, one 
of them being presented from a very 
large meeting of operatives at Aberdeen, 
among whom were many women. The 
argument of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Brighton was an anachro- 
nism. If it had been delivered with 
reference to the Act of 1844 it would 
have some foree, but the principle of 
the Bill having then been adopted, it 
was no use to argue against it now. He 
believed the Bill to be a politic and 
philanthropic measure, and he would, 
therefore, give it his support. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he rose to 
put an end to the discussion, which he 
regretted to see carried on in so thinly- 
attended a House. He also wished to 
offer some explanation to the House 
with regard to his conduct cf the Bill. 
He was unable to obtain an earlier day 
for the second reading of the Bill than 
the 11th of Jute, and on that occasion 
only one hour and forty minutes were 
available for the debate. Both the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
and the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) — whom he 
thanked for the interest he took in this 
matter—asked the Prime Minister to 
give a day for the resumption of the 
debate, and last Wednesday was fixed 
for the continuation of the debate. 
Throughsomeunfortunatecircumstances, 
however, the Report of Supply was not 
agreed to on Tuesday, and the discussion 
on it occupied the whole of Wednesday 
until ten minutes past four o’élock. 
Feeling, however, that it would then be . 
impossible to secure an adequate discus- 
sion of the subject, he went to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett), whose speech was stopped by 
the adjournment on the previous occa- 
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sion, and who was therefore in posses- 
sion of the House, and asked his consent 
to get the Notice read and discharged. 
His hon, Friend would not agree to that 
course. He had prepared a speech 
some months before for the Shop Hours 
Regulation Bill of the hon. Member for 
Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock), which 
was withdrawn, and he could not resist 
the temptation of launching that a 
pic against his (Mr. Mundella’s) Bill, 
although it was not appropriate to some 

arts of the measure. The hon. Mem- 
oS and his Seconder consequently spoke 
on that occasion until within three 
minutes of «a quarter to six. Though 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government offered him (Mr, Mun- 
della) Friday for the resumption of the 
debate, he did not think it would have 
been proper under the circumstances to 
take advantage of that offer ; and seeing 
that nothing further could be gained 
that Session, he wished, in now propos- 
ing that the Order might be read and 
discharged, to say a few words in reply 
‘ to the hon. Member for Brighton. In 
his speech, which was characterized by 
more than his usual force and eloquence, 
but with much less than his usual fair- 
ness and generosity, the hon. Member 
showed so many misconceptions . and 
prejudices that it was impossible to al- 
low them to pass unnoticed. The hon. 
Gentleman had charged him (Mr. Mun- 
della) with casting unjust aspersions on 
the employers. He did not say what 
those aspersions were, and all that he 
(Mr. Mundella) could say was, when he 
introduced the Bill he had eulogized 
the employers, and stated that no Acts 
had ever been more fairly carried out 
both by employers and operatives than 
the Factory Acts. The hon. Member 
took exception to his (Mr. Mundella’s) 
statement that the women were the 
slaves of their masters. What he stated 
was, that girls up to a certain age were 
the servants of their parents, and that 
when they married, unless they had 
good and affectionate husbands, they 
became the slaves of their masters. That 
statement was a mere re-echo of what 
had been said by the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Great pressure was 
put upon husbands by employers, and 
working-men husbands m3 did not 
wish their wives to go into the mills 
were told that if they did not bring them 
they need not come back themselves. 
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He denied the charge of the hon. Mem- 
ber that he had dealt unfairly with the 
House in the remarks he had made with 
respect to the health of the factory 
children. When making those remarks 
he had taken care to distinguish be- 
tween those diseases which the children 
inherited from their parents and, those 
which were inflicted upon them by the 
peculiar character of their labour. He 
had nothing to retract from what he had 
said on that point, and it would be found 
by any who took the pains to refer to 
what he had then advanced that the 
accusation of the hon. Member could 
not be substantiated. With regard to 
overlookers, they were paid according to 
the amount of work done, and they were 
thus stimulated to drive the operatives 
to the utmost possible extent. Thus, a 
day of ten and a-half hours had come 
to be a more severe day than it was 
formerly, and, as a matter of fact, the 
pressure put upon the workers in fac- 
tories, not only upon the women but 
upon men also, by the superintendents 
was such that both sexes dreaded the 
approach of what was called making- 
up day, and frequently endeavoured to 
make excuses to avoid the chastisement 
of the superintendents on those days. 
The hon. Member said that his Bill con- 
tained no provisions with regard to acci- 
dents and ventilation; but his reply 
was, that these provisions were in the 
existing Acts, and that all that was re- 
quired was that they should be carried 
out properly. He had been charged 
with misleading the House with regard 
to factory legislation abroad. Now, he 
admitted that so far as adults were con- 
cerned, this country was in advance of 
other countries; but with regard to the 
employment of children, and educational 
requirements, the laws in Germany and 
Switzerland were much more stringent 
than he proposed to adopt by this Bill. 
As far as he was concerned, there had 
been no mis-statement whatever. Pass- 
ing to the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber, which, in his opinion, was an 
extraordinary one, he denied that the 
Bill would have the tendency, as stated 
in that Resolution, of imposing any 
novel restrictions on the labour of women. 
On the contrary, the real effect of the 
Bill would be to place the labour of 
women more and more on a parity with 
thatof men. Properly speaking, the Bill 
might be called one rather to promote 
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than to: restrict the. labour of, women, 
by, throwing into their hands a great 
deal of the work now performed by 
children. The manufacturers, whose 
views the hon. Member. advocated, 
laughed at his theories, and despised. his 
judgment; and there was not a manu- 
facturer in the country who thought 
that the measure would have the effect 
of discouraging the employment. of 
women. Moreover, from 1865 to 1870, 
the hon. Gentleman had himself been a 
warm advocate of the Extension of Fac- 
tory Acts, and was a Member, of.,the 
Select Committee which had made the 
largest extensions of the Factory Acts 
ever yet made, and, therefore, the change 
which had. come over the spirit of his 
dream ought to be a warning to. the 
House in regard to ‘‘ new departures” 
and ‘‘new developments.” It was as- 
sumed that the Bill was promoted by 
trades unions in order to injure female 
labour; but it would: be remembered 
that, in some unions, one-half were 
women, and that. there was not, the 
slightest ground for supposing that there 
was any jealousy between male. and 
female operatives in factories and ‘mills. 
Then the hon. Member referred to the 
limitation of labour and ‘increase. of 
wages that had been obtained by the 
Newcastle engineers without any appeal 
to Parliament ; but what, possibility was 
there of these women and children being 
able to exert the same power. as the 
Newcastle engineers? The hon. Mem- 
ber had also talked about undermining 
the independence and character of the 
working classes. He (Mr. Mundella) 
asked where independence was to be 
found if not among the factory opera- 
tives? The Government. Commissioner 
during the Cotton Famine stated that 
he never found men so self-reliant, and 
so ready to adapt themselves to change 
of work. Although he was about to 
discharge the Bill, the House had ‘not 
heard the last of it by any means, for it 
would be constantly before the nation. 
It had already been felt in Oldham; 
there were three candidates at Dundee, 
and they were all supporters of the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Manchester (Sir 
Thomas Bazley) drew a dolorous picture 
of what was likely to occur if the Bill 
was passed. The exports were: to be 
£50,000,000 less than now. But did he 
not say just the same 30 years ago? 
Well, our exports were then £50,000,000, 
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and. they had.now risen to £200,000,000. 
Hardware had increased in an incredible 
way; and the manufacturers rivalled 
the fortunes of princes, and shared the 
privileges of the aristocracy. He would 
now move that the Order for the Second 
Reading of the Bill be discharged. 

Mr. GOLDSMID. said, he strongly 
objected to the remarks which had been 
directed against the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), and the extra- 
ordinarily inaccurate review of modern 
history which had just been. delivered. 
The hon. Member for Sheffield had made 
his remarks without giving Notice, but 
the hon. Member for Brighton would 
remember them another day. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he gave the 
hon. Member for Brighton Notice on 
Saturday of what he intended saying 
on Monday; and the hon. Member there- 
upon remarked that he would be entitled 
to a reply. 

Mr. BRUCE thought his hon. Friend 
was acting judiciously in withdrawing 
the Bill in the present stage. As his 
hon. Friend had given Notice of his in- 
tention to move the discharge of the 
Order for the Second Reading he ‘(Mr. 
Bruce) was not prepared to enter fully 
into the subject, nor did he think the 
House would expect it from him. He 
would ask his hon, Friend carefully to 
consider the matter before he accepted 
the suggestion of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Frome (Mr. T. 
Hughes), with reference to the employ- 
ment of women before and after confine- 
ment. His hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Frome thought it was an 
omission on the part of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield not to have 
dealt with that subject. He (Mr. Bruce) 
doubted that. However much humanity 
might prompt us to provide against the 
employment of women before and after 
confinement, there was one great danger 
which might be incurred by making such 
a provision—namely, the danger of pro- 
moting infanticide. As to the death-rates 
in Manchester, it should be recollected 
that Manchester was not an exclusively 
manufacturing town. The population of 
Manchester, like that of Liverpool, was 
crowded upon an exceptionally small 
space, The hon. Member for Sheffield, 
in introducing the Bill, referred to a 

eat increase of the number of acci- 

ents in factories.—[Mr. Munpzi1: Not 
in factories, but in the Factory Inspec- 
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tor’s Returns ;-and T'asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to account for that.] He was 
happy to say ‘that’ there had been no 
increase, but a decrease in the number 
of ‘accidents. The gross number of ‘ac- 
cidents had, no doubt, increased because 
the number of factories ‘had more than 
doubled; and the number of persons em- 
ployed in factories had also doubled. 
He hoped that next year the House 
would be called upon to deal with a por- 
tion of the subject.’ The Bill contained 
valuable’ provisions; but was open to 
considerable modifications, and he hoped 
that it would: be well considered, before 
being re-introduced. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Main Question, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill withdrawn. 


POST OFFICE—MAIL CONTRACTS 
(TABLE BAY AND ZANZIBAR), AND 
(ZANZIBAR AND ADEN). 


Mr. BRUCE moved, in the absence 
of the Cuancrtior of the ExcHrauer, 
That the fresh Contract for the Convey 
ance of the Mails between Table Bay 
and Zanzibar with the Union Steam 
Ship Company be approved. 

Cotonen BARTTELOT thought that 
in view of what had previously occurred 
on this subject, some information should 
be given to the House with regard to 
the fresh contract, beforé they were 
asked to approve it. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER, who was now present, expressed 
his regret that he had been absent when 
the matter was called on. The state- 
ment he had to make on this subject, 
which he trusted would be satisfactory 
to the House, would be a very short 
one, because the question involved in it 
had been narrowed to a single ‘point. 
The House had appointed ‘a Committee 
to consider and report on the question, 
and that Committee had decided that it 
was the duty of the Government to offer 
the contract to the Union Steam Ship 
Company on reasonable terms. They 
did not show exactly what these reason- 
able terms were to be; the nature of 
the case, in fact, did not admit of that 
being done. The Government had, 
however, undertaken to give effect to 
the recommendation of the Committee 
in theform which it assumed, and called 
upon the Company to state what terms 
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they were willing to agree to. The re- 
sult was that the Company had assented 
to the contract price being reduced from 
£26,000 to £20,000 per annum. It was, 
of course, impossible for him to know 
whether that reduction would appear 
satisfactory to the House; but, at any 
rate, it could not be denied that the sum 
he mentioned was a considerable reduc- 
tion on the terms forthe conveyance of the 
mails between the two places mentioned 
in the contract. It was exceedingly de- 
sirable that the matter should be settled 
at once, because otherwise considerable 
difficulties might arise in reference to it, 
leading to a stoppage of the Service, 
which would be a matter of great public 
inconvenience. He might mention, in 
illustration of the effect the contract 
was likely to have, that the Company 
had already entered into a contract for 
the conveyance of 500 negroes from 
Zanzibar to Natal, where they would be - 
employed as free labourers. It would 
be a great pity were such a promising 
experiment to be interrupted in conse- 
quence of delay resulting from the 
House refusing to approve this contract. 
He freely admitted that at this late 
period of the Session, and taking into 
consideration the short Notice that had 
been given, it would not become the Go- 
vernment to press the matter, even were 
they sure of a majority against any 
decided objection; but, at the same 
time, it would be a great misfortune 
if the subject were merely delayed for 
any other reason than a real intention 
to alter the terms of the contract. The 
Government had endeavoured to meet 
the wishes expressed by the Committee, 
and he trusted that the House would 
think they had succeeded in doing so. 
He might also mention that there would 
be no change in the contract to carry 
the mails from Zanzibar to Aden. 


Motion agreed to. 
Then— 


ResolWed, That the fresh Contract for the Con- 
veyance of the Mails between Table Bay and 
Zanzibar with the Union Steam Ship Company 
be approved.—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Resolved, That the Contract for the Convey- 
ance of Mails between Zanzibar and Aden with 
the British India Steam Navigation Company 
be approved.— (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


House adjourned at 
Seven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 5th August, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Brts—Royal a 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Annuity [36 & 37 Vie 
c. 80]; Consolidated Fund (Appro ation) 
a e 37 Vict. c. 79]; Slave Trade (Consoli- 
ation) [36 & 37 Vict. c. 88]; Slave Trade 
(East can Courts) [386 & 37 Vict. c. 59]; 
Law Agents (Scotland) [86 & 37 Vict, c. 63 
Crown Private Estates [36 & 37 Vict. c. 61 
Public Schools (Eton College Property) [36 & 
37 Vict. c. 62]; Extradition Act (1879) 
Amendment [36 & 37 Vict. c. 60]; Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners [36 & 37 Vict. ¢. 64]; 
Court of Queen’s Bench Treland) ( (Grand 
Juries) [386 & 37 Vict. c. 65]; Agricultural 
Children [36 & 87 Vict. c. 67]; Supreme 
Court of Judicature [36 & 37 Vict. °c. 66]; 
Militia (Service, &c.) [86 & 37 Vict.\c. 68]; 
Petitions of Right (Ireland) [36 & 37 Viet. 
c. 69]; Revising Barristers [36 & 37 Vict. 
ce. 70]; Salmon Fishery [36 & 37 Viet. c, 71]; 
Statute Law Revision [36 & 37 Vict. c. 91 
Defence Acts Amendment [36 & 37 Viet 
c.72]; Public Health Act (1872) Amendment 
[36 & 37 Vict. c. 73]; Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance [36 & 37 Vict. c. 75]; Elementary 
Education Act (1870) Amendment, &c. [36 & 
37 Vict. c. 86]; Endowed Schools Act {1869) 
Amendment [36 & 37 Vict. c. 87]; Penalties 
(Ireland) [36 & 37 Vict. c. 82]; Merchant 
Shipping Acts Amendment [36 & 37, Viet. 
c. 85]; Railway Regulations [36 & 37 Vict. 
c. 76]; Constabulary Force (Ireland) [36 & 
37 Vict. ¢. 74]; Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teer Force [36 & 37 Vict. c. 77]; Langbaurgh 
Coroners [86 & 37 Vict. c. 81]; Sanitary Act 
(1866) Amendment (Ireland) ) [36 & 37 Vict. 
c. 78]; Telegraphs [36 & 37 Vict. c. 83]; 
Militia Pay Acts Amendment [36 & 37 Vict. 
c. 84]; Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. [36 & 
87 Vict. c. 90]; Gasand Water Works Facili- 
ties Act, 1870, Amendment [86 & 37 Vict. 
c. 89]; Elementary Education Provisional 
Order Confirmation (No. 1) [36 & 37 Vict. 
c. cexiv]; Local Gov ernment Provisional Or- 
ders (No. 6) [86 & 87 Vict. c. ccxvi]; Metro- 
politan Tramways Provisional Orders [36 & 
37 Vict. c. ecxv]. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 


The PARLIAMENT was this day 
prorogued by Commission. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR §ac- 
quainted the House that. Her Majesty 
had been pleased to grant two several 
Commissions, one for declaring Her 
Royal Assent to several Acts agreed 
upon by both Houses of Parliament, 
and the other for proroguing the Parlia- 
ment :—And the Lorps Commissioners 
—namely, The Lorp Cuancettor; The 
Eart GRanvItz (Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs); The Earn Cowrzr ; 
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The Lory CHAMBERLAIN OF THE Hovss- 
HotD (The Viscount Sydney); and The 
Lorp Stewarp or tHe Hovsrnorp (The 
Earl of Bessborough)—being in their 
Robes, and seated on a Form between 
the Throne and the Woolsack; and 
the Commons being come, with their 
Speaker, and the Commission to ,that 
purpose being read, the Royat Assent 
was given to several Bills. 


Then Toe LORD CHANCELLOR 
delivered Her Masesty’s SPEECH, as 
follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“‘T am now released from the neces- 
sity of calling upon you for the further 
prosecution of your arduous occupa- 
tions. 

“In bidding you farewell for the 
recess, I make it my first duty to 
thank you for the loyal promptitude 
with which you have made further 
provision for my son the Duke of 
Edinburgh on the occasion of his ap- 
proaching marriage with the Grand 
Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of 
Russia. 

“This marriage will, I trust, form 
anew tie of amity between two great 
Empires. 

“The best relations continue to 
subsist between myself and all foreign 
Powers. 

“T am able to announce the suc- 
cessful termination of the Mission to 
Zanzibar, made known to you at the 
beginning of the Session. Treaties 
have been concluded with the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, with the Imaum of 
Muscat, and with other native Powers, 
which will provide means for the more 
effectual repression of the Slave Trade 
on the East Coast of Africa. 

“‘T have been enabled to bring to a 
satisfactory issue the Commercial ne- 
gotiations with France, in which my 
Government has been for some time 
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engaged. Under the provisions of an 
instrument signed on the 23rd of July, 
and awaiting ratification, the Treaties 
of 1860 are again put in force, with a 
comprehensive engagement contracted 
between the two countries for mutual 
treatment on the footing of the most 
favoured nation ; and the differential 
tax on the British flag has been re- 
moved. Separate provisions are con- 
tained in the Treaty for the adjust- 
ment of the question of mineral oils, 
and otherwise for the relief and exten- 
sion of trade. 

“ T have likewise concluded Treaties 
of Extradition with Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Brazil. The ratifications 
of the two last-named Treaties have 
not yet been exchanged, but I antici- 
pate no difficulty in this final step ; 
and I am engaged in negotiations for 
agreements of a similar character with 
other States both in Europe and 
beyond it. 

“T am still occupied in giving 
effect to those provisions of the Treaty 
of Washington which relate to British 
claims against the Government of the 
United States and to the interests of 
my Possessions in North America. 


“Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“T am very sensible of the liberality 
with which you have provided for the 
various charges of the State, and have 
likewise enabled me promptly to meet 
the obligations imposed upon me by 
the award of the Arbitrators at Geneva 
during the past year. 


“‘ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“T have observed with satisfaction 
the progress you have been enabled 
to make in the remission of public 
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burdens by reducing both the Sugar 
Duties and the Income Tax to points 
lower than any at which they have 
previously stood. 


“The Act for the establishment of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature 
forms a distinguished record of your 
persevering labour, and will be found, 
as I hope, to confer corresponding 
benefits on the country in the more 
cheap, certain, expeditious, and effec- 
tual administration of justice. 


“The Acts for the Amendment of 
the Education Act, 1870, and of the 
Endowed Schools Act of 1869, will, 
as I trust, tend to accelerate the attain- 
ment of solid national advantages 
through the extension of education 
both in the middle and the most 
numerous classes of the community. 


“The Act relating to the Regula- 
tion of Railways and Canals promises 
to conduce to the more harmonious 
working of the Railway system of the 
country. 


“T have with pleasure assented to 
the Act relating to Merchant Ship- 
ping, from which, and from the 
labours of the Commission recently 
appointed, I hope for a diminution 
of the risks to which the seafaring 
population are exposed. 


“The revenue has, up to this time, 
fully answered my expectations ; and 
although the activity of trade in some 
of its branches may have been some- 
what restrained by a variety of causes, 
the general condition of the people 
continues to exhibit evidences of im- 
provement. 


“hese and all mercies of Divine 
Providence will, I trust, find their 
suitable acknowledgment alike in our 
words and in our hearts.” 





Pa 
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Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 
After which, 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obe- 
dience to Her Commands, prorogue this 
Parliament to Wednesday the T'wenty- 
second day of October next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament. is 
accordingly prorogued to Wednesday the 
Twenty-second day of October next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 5th August, 1873. 


MINUTES. J—Pustic Birr— Withdrawn—Law 
of Evidence [274]. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE BILL.—[But 274.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
that the Order for the Second Reading of 
this Bill be read, for the purpose of 
being discharged. He desired in making 
his Motion to state that he had never 
proposed to do more with the Bill this 
Session than to introduce it, print it for 
the consideration of Members, and, if 
he should have the opportunity, endea- 
vour to pass it into law in a future Ses- 
sion. The Bill was one as to which he 
could claim but little merit; it was 
the work of his friend Mr; Fitzjames 
Stephen, whom he had been able to 
employ in consequence of the kind 
liberality of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdraon. 


'T6OMMONS | | 
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CRIMINAL) LAW—MIDDLESEX GRAND. 
JURIES:—QUESTION: rit 
Mr. EYKYN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to a statement 
made before the Assistant Judge at the 
Middlesex Sessions to the effect, that a 
erson summoned to attend as a Grand 
uryman had, on stating that it was 
inconvenient to attend, received a reply 
at the office of the summoning officer, 
“‘T suppose you are a gentleman ;” also 
an intimation that two guineas was the 
fee to exonerate from serving on juries? 
Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he had 
communicated with the Assistant Judge 
on the subject of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question, and he had informed him that 
there was sufficient primd facie evidence 
of the correctness of that statement to 
warrant him in instituting inquiries. 
Accordingly, he had instructed the 
county solicitor to investigate the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and to take such 
steps as might be desirable to punish 
the offender. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether any, and 
if any, what arrangements have been 
made to prevent the recurrence of defal- 
cations such as occurred at South Ken- 
sington Museum. two years ago ? 

Mr. W, E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that his noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Ripon) and himself, after hearing of the 
defalcations alluded to in the Question, 
lost no time in taking steps to render 
them impossible for the future. It would 
be difficult to describe those steps in 
detail ; but the result of them was that 
all extra receipts were paid into the 
Bank of England every day, and no 
money was drawn out of the Bank of 
England for the payment of wages, except 
on the signature of two persons, and then 
it was paid at once. 


CRIMINAL LAW — THE WEAVERHAM 
COCK-FIGHTING CASE.—QUESTION. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the statement is correct which appeared 
in the Times of 29th July, that Colonel 
Peel of Hove, Brighton, gave a false 
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name and address to the police when 
arrested at the’ ‘ International “ Cock- 
fight ;” and, whether that officer is in 
any way at present under the control. of 
the military authorities; and, if so, 
whether any steps have been, or are 
about to be taken by those authorities, 
touching his conduct in this affair ? 

Sire HENRY STORKS: Sir, the officer 
in question is on half-pay, and therefore 
not subject to the Mutiny Act. The 
only Ped which can be exercised over 
an officer so circumstanced is, that in a 
very extreme case Her Majesty can be 
advised to dispense with his services. In 
the present instance attention having 
been drawn to, the statement in ques- 
tion, an inquiry has been made respect- 
ing it. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON OFFICERS 
OF HER MAJESTY’S ARMY —ABOLI- 
TION OF PURCHASE.—QUESTION, 


Cotonet NORTH asked the Secretary 
of ‘State for War, Whether the Commis- 
sioners about to be appointed to inquire 
into the grievances of the Officers of the 
Army will have power to examine wit- 
nesses ? 

Str. HENRY STORKS: Certainly ; 


if the Commissioners deem it necessary. 


CIVIL SERVICE SUPERANNUATION 
ACT—CASE OF MR. FREETH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WATNEY asked the Junior 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether the 9th 
section of the Civil Service Superannua- 
tion Act (22 Vic. c. 26) does not, for 
special services, empower the Treasury 
to grant pensions up to the full amount 
of salary; and, whether the case of Mr. 
Freeth, whose appointment as Chief 
Clerk (Military Department) in the War 
Office has lately been abolished, does 
not come within this section ; especially 
as Mr. Freeth has been recommended 
by His Royal Highness the General 
Commanding in Chief for ‘full pay or 
the highest rate of retirement to which 
his special services seem to justly entitle 
him?” 

Mr. W. H. GLADSTONE, in reply; 
said, there could be no doubt that the 
officer in question, had discharged, his 
duties praiseworthily. Atthe same time, 
the Treasury considered the 9th clause 
of the Civil Service Superannuation Act 
could only be applied in cases where the 
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services were of a iar and unusual 
degree of merit. ough it was quite 
true that the General Commanding-in- 
Chief, in forwarding the case for recom- 
mendation, did make use of the term 
* special services,” yet neither His Royal 
Highness nor the War Office particu- 
larized any service of such a peculiar 
degree of merit as to justify the Trea- 
sury in applying the section in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WATNEY: Do'I understand 
the hon. Gentleman to say that it is 
necessary for the services to be specially 


‘mentioned in order to entitle him to this 


pension ? 
Mr. W. H. GLADSTONE: There 
is no rule to that effect. 


NAVY—CHATHAM DOCKYARD—THE 
RIVER WALL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAWLEY asked the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, Whether the 
statement contained in the ‘‘ Times” of 
Thursday last, that ‘‘a party of work- 
men have commenced sinking for founda- 
tions at the Gun Wharf, Chatham, to 
repair the river wall which recently 
gave way, and which will cost several 
thousands of pounds to repair,” is true ; 
and, if so, to what extent such wall has 
given away, and what is the estimated 
cost of its repair ? 

Smr HENRY STORKS: Sir, on the 
15th of July last about 40 yards in length 
of the old Gun Wharf wall at Chatham 
fell into the Medway, and carried with 
it a small part of the wharf, built about 
25 years ago. About 50 yards altogether 
will have to be re-built. The cause of 
the wharf giving away is stated to have 
been due to the drainage, from a large 
drain which runs through the wall hav- 
ing been impeded by a stoppage at the 
mouth of the drain, and a consequent 
accumulation of water at the back of the 
wall. No estimate can yet be given of 
the cost of re-constructing the wall. The 
workmen referred to in the Question of 
the hon. Member have been employed 
in examining the site preliminary to a 
plan and an estimate of the work of 
re-construction being made. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—DECLA- 
RATION OF THE POLL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
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he intends to take any steps with a 
view to accelerating ascertainment and 
declaration of the results of polling in 
Parliamentary Elections ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, soon after the 
passing of the Ballot Act, the Home 
Department, with the assistance of my 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Council, drew up directions for the 
application of its provisions in a most 
expeditious way. I am not aware that 
any improvement can be made in the 
regulations. I shall be glad to receive 
any suggestions on the subject; but I 
would remind my hon. Friend that the. 
casting up of the votes is a laborious 
task, and that the Secretary of State 
cannot annihilate space and time. 


ARMY—PENSIONERS FROM WOOL- 
WICH ARSENAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOORD asked, Why men at 
weekly wages, who are pensioned from 
the Arsenal at Woolwich, are not per- 
mitted to commute their pensions in the 
same manner as salaried officers ? 

Sir HENRY STORKS: Sir, when 
the measures for carrying out the Act 
of 1869 for permitting the commutation 
of pensions were under consideration, it 
was determined that the plan should not 
be extended to the lower ranks of the 
service—such as labourers in the Govern- 
ment manufactories. Exception was made 
in favour of cases in which men of those 
classes were about to emigrate, and for 
them arrangements have been made by 
which their pensions may be commuted, 
the proceeds of such commutation being 
paid, not to the men, but to the Emi- 
gration Commissioners on their behalf. 
The Government have seen no reason to 
alter their views on this matter, but 
continue to hold the opinion that it would 
not be beneficial to men of these classes 
to be allowed to commute their pensions, 
except for the purposes of emigrating. 


MEXICO—DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any communication 
has been received from the Government 
of Mexico, or through the Representa- 
tive of any friendly Power accredited to 
that Government, on the subject of the 
renewal of Diplomatic communication 
with this country; and, if not, whether, 


Mr. Macfie 
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considering that the Government of Earl 
Russell refused the offer of the United 
States of America to settle with the 
English bondholders, and thereby used 
the debt for purposes of State, the 
present Government is prepared to take 
steps to protect the property of the 
English creditors in Mexico — that is 
to say, thé Land and Customs Dues, 
assigned to the English bondholders, 
but now being used by Mexico for other 
financial pup notwithstanding such 
assignments 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, no official 
communication of the nature alluded to 
in the hon. Member’s Question has been 
received for some time past by the Fo- 
reign Office, and in the present state of 
relations with Mexico Her Majesty’s 
Government are not prepared to take 
any steps with that country in reference 
to British claims of any kind. 


PATENT RIGHTS—INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, VIENNA. — QUESTION. 


Mr. MAOFTE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he has seen the following statement 
which appeared in the Continental tele- 
granis to-day :— 

“Vienna, Aug. 4.— The first International 

Patent Congress was opened to-day. ; 
The official representatives of the various Go- 
vernments present were: — England—Mr. T. 
Webster.” 
Whether it is or is not correct that Mr. 
Webster represents the Government of 
this country; and, if not, whether the 
Under Secretary does not think it ex- 
pedient to take means to prevent other 
misapprehensions that must ensue from 
that learned Gentleman being received, 
and his part in the proceedings seeming 
entitled to be recognized as more than 
the facts of the case warranted ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
that he had no reason to believe that 
Mr. Webster was officially authorized to 
represent the Patent Law Commission at 
the International Patent Law Congress 
at Vienna. He had no doubt that mis- 
apprehension on the subject would be 
avoided by the hon. Member having 
called attention to the subject. 


IRELAND—DUNDALK MAGISTRACY. 
MOTION FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. CALLAN moved for a Copy of 
Correspondence, and all Documents con- 
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nected. therewith, ) between «the ‘Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, his. Lordship’s 
Secretaries, and . Callan, M-P.; 
and E. H. MacArdle, esquire, between 
the 23rd day of December 1868 and 
the 3ist day of July 1869, with re- 
spect to the filling up of a vacancy 
on the Dundalk! Bench of Magistrates, 
by the appointment of the Chairman 
of the Town Oommiissioners thereto. 
The hon. Member said, that as he 
understood that his Motion would be 
opposed by the Government, he must 
very briefly explain the’ facts. In 1868 
there was a vacancy in the Dundalk 
bench of magistrates for the county of 
Louth, and he (Mr, Callan) having been 
recently elected Member for that  bo- 
rough, was requested by a large number 
of residents to apply to the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland bor the appointment of 
Mr. Edward Henry MacArdle, of Cam- 
brickille, to the magistracy. This he 
(Mr. Callan) did; but received a reply 
from the Lord Chancellor’s secretary, 
informing him that according to usage 
the application should, in the first in- 
stance, be made to the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county. He accordingly applied 
to the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Rath- 
donnell; and received from that noble- 
man a ourt refusal, no reason or cause 
being assigned. This ungracious refusal 
excited much surprise and indignation ; 
and a Memorial was in a few days pre- 
sented to the Lord Chancellor, stating— 
“That Mr. MacArdle had for ten successive 
years been unanimously elected Chairman of 
the Dundalk Town Commissioners, during which 
period he had acted as borough magistrate effi- 
ciently, and with satisfaction both to the public 
and the authorities, and that from his general 
knowledge and great experience the memo- 
rialists felt confident that he would discharge 
the duties incident. to the commission of the 
peace with credit to himself and advantage to 
the public.” 
That Memorial was signed by the most 
rev. Dr. Kieran, the Archbishop of 
Armagh, Primate of Ireland, the Mem- 
ber for the borough, and the only two 
Catholic as well as Liberal magistrates on 
the Dundalk bench; and the appointment 
of Mr. MacArdle was advocated by other 
local authorities, and by the public Press, 
Liberal as well as Tory. A correspond- 
ence with the Lord Chancellor ensued; 
and in the result the Lord Chancellor, 
in the exercise of his discretion, sent to 
Mr. MacArdle the usual documents ‘to 
be filled up, which were ordinarily trans- 
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mitted: by the Lord) Lieutenant of the 
county: T—Then came the delay and the 
hesitation, of whieh he (Mr. Callan) com- 
plained. The Lord Chancellor plainly 
shewed that his hesitation arose from 
no scruple as to overruling the decision 
of the Lord Lieutenant of the county— 
other influences came into action, in 
which Lord Rathdonnell was not con- 
cerned—influences the nature of which 
he would much prefer should be ex- 
plained in the words of the Lord Chan- 
cellor than by any words of his own. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘“‘ That there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of Correspondence, and all Documents connected 
therewith, between the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, his Lordship’s Secretaries, and Mr. Callan, 
M.P., and E. H. M‘Ardle, esquire, between the 
23rd day of Decemiber 1868 and the 31st day of 
July 1869, with respect to the filling up of a 
vacancy on the Dundalk Bench of Magistrates, 
by. the appointment of the Chairman of the 
Town Commissioners thereto.” —(Mr. Callan.) 


Mr. BRUCE (for the Marquess of 
Hartineron) said, that the communica- 
tions referred to in the Motion were of a 
confidential nature, and such as it was 
not usual to produce, and he must there- 
fore oppose the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


COUNTIES, IRELAND (LORD LIEUTE- 
NANTS AND MAGISTRATES), 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. CALLAN moved— 

“ That there be laid before the House, a Re- 

turn, as per annexed form, as to each county in 
Ireland stating the name of Lieutenant and 
date of his appointment as such; names of the 
local Magistracy with dates of appointment, dis- 
tinguishing resident from non-resident, and 
amount of property for which each Magistrate 
appears rated for the relief of the poor as Occu- 
pier and as Immediate Lessor, and stating whe- 
ther usually resident or non-resident in County, 
in a tabular form.” 
His object in moving for this Return 
was to obtain the information with re- 
spect to counties in Ulster, and more 
especially as affecting the county of 
Louth. More than three years since, 
the..then Chief Secretary for Ireland 
stated, in answer to a Question which he 
(Mr, Callan) had considered it his duty 
to put— 

“That every influence would be used by the 
Government to have advantage taken of all fair 
and proper opportunities to reduce the inequa- 
lities admitted to exist in the undue dispropor- 
tion of Protestants to Catholics on the magis- 
terial bench,” 
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And within the last few days the noble 
Marquess the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, whom he regretted not to see in 
his place, stated that the promised revi- 
sion had been completed in 26 counties 
in Ireland, including the county of Louth; 
and the noble Marquess took the oppor- 
tunity of parma a statement, not on his 
own authority, but on that of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland—‘‘ That every 
opportunity had been taken to remove 
the inequality existing between the Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, so far at least 
as the landed property of Catholics 
would permit, and that there was no 
dissatisfaction in Ireland with regard to 
magisterial appointments, save amongst 
those—including himself—who had not 
been appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace.” With regard to the dissatisfac- 
tion alleged to exist, he held in his hand 
a letter from one of the ablest, as he was 
one of the most retiring and unassuming, 
Bishops of his Church (the Bishop of 
Clogher). His Lordship wrote— 

“May your efforts prove effectual in causing 
some improvement of our magisterial condition. 
I have long believed, and often said, that we, 
in this province especially, are but half emanci- 
pated as long as our magisterial courts are con- 
stituted as they are. We are ever made to feel 
that all the penalties of the law are for us, and 
all its loop-holes for others. One section of the 
community feels that it cannot exercise its law- 
ful privileges with safety, whilst another section 
feels it may defy the law, and violate it with 
impunity.” 

He would content himself with referring 
to one official document—the Report of 
the Commissioners of Enquiry held at 
Dungarvan in 1871, which recommended 
that where there was no Catholic quali- 
fied for the Commission of the Peace, 
a resident Catholic magistrate should 
be appointed ; and the Lord Chancellor 
in transmitting this Report to the Lord 
Lieutenant pointed out that there were 
places, especially in the North of Ire- 
land, where there was none or a very 
inadequate representation of Catholics 
on the bench, and recommended that 
wherever there was fit and competent 
persons their appointment should cer- 
tainly take place. Now, in the county 
of Louth, where he (Mr. Callan) resided, 
out of a population of 70,000, 64,000 
were Catholics; but out of a magistracy 
numbering 56 there were only 8 resident 
Catholics; and of 10 petty sessions 
benches, there were 5 on which there 
was not a single Catholic magistrate. 
Yet the House had Returns of the pro- 


Mr. Catlan 
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e ualification of 9 Oatholie 
pede the county, which aro ae 
bear comparison with that of any other . 
gentlemen on the Commission, and who 
were . personally as well qualified in 
every respect. It might be, and indeed . 
it had been said, that the present Chan- 
cellor had, in a great measure, re- 
duced the inequalities existing in other 
places. He (Mr. Callan) held a Re- 
turn, extracted from the records of the 
Hanaper Office, Ireland, from which it 
appeared that since the appointment of 
the present Chancellor, there; had been 
17 appointments. to the . magisterial 
bench in the county of Antrim, of whom 
only 1 was a, Catholic; in Armagh, 16, 
of whom only 2 were Catholics; in 
Cavan, 13, of whom but 4 were Catho- 
lics; in Donegal, 19, of whom only 2 
were Catholics; in Down, 88, of whom 
but 4 were Catholies ; in Fermanagh, 9, 
of whom not even 1 was Catholic ; in 
Londonderry, 20 Protestants, and only 
1 Catholic; in Monaghan, 10, of whom 
2 only were Catholics; in Tyrone, 17 
Protestants, and only 1 Catholic. It 
was clear, then, that since the present 
Lord Chancellor came into office, instead 
of reducing the inequalities complained 
of, he had in reality considerably in- 
creased them. He therefore considered 
himself justified in moving for the 
Return. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that the Return 
would be entirely useless. The hon. 
Member seemed, to imagine that a 
magistrate must have his qualification in 
the county for which he was acting. But 
this was not so—a qualification would 
enable a magistrate to act in one county 
as well as in another. A magistrate 
might become non-resident in the county 
for which he was originally appointed ; 
but his qualification would enable him 
to act in the county in which he became 
resident. Moreover, rateable property 
was not the only qualification for a 
justice of the peace. It was clear that 
the Return was one which ought not to 
be granted. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE objected to the 
Return on the ground that it raised a 
new qualification. The inference would 
be drawn that Roman Catholics were 
excluded from the magistracy on account 
of their religion, and that the Lord 
Chancellor ought to appoint a certain 
number of Roman Catholics, whether 
they were qualified or not, 
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Mz. VANCE said, ‘that anyone ac- 

uainted with Tréland'could vouch for 
the fact that there was no disposition on 
the part of the Irish Executive to make 
any distinction in the appointment of 
magistrates on account of creed. If 
Roman Catholic gentlemen were quali- 
fied by property and station for the 
commission of the peace, it was quite 
a mistake to suppose that there was the 
least desire to exclude them. 

Mr: CALLAN said, that at this time 
last Session the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. Whalley) was adopting a 
similar line of argument to that now put 
forth by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire. That hon. Member was 
said to be at present on his way to 
America; but his mantle appeared to 
have fallen on the shoulders of his fidus 
Achates, the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate). But 
the hon. Member was entirely mistaken 
in supposing that the Return moved for 
“would give a new qualification.” The 
Return did not ask for the slightest in- 
formation on the question of religion— 
it was intended to meet the assertion of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland— 

“That all fair and proper opportunities had 
been taken to reduce the inequalities that had 
existed in the undue disproportion of Protestants 
to Catholics on the magisterial bench.” 

That assertion, he was certain, had never 
been tested by the noble Marquess, who 
in making it had been merely the mouth- 
piece of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
He had already shown by the condition 
of the county of Louth how far that was 
from being the fact. He could now state 
that in Fermanagh, which had a Catholic 
population of 51,756, there was but one 
Catholic magistrate, and he was non-resi- 
dent; while the Protestant population of 
40,982 had no fewer than 66 Protestant 
magistrates. He had no doubt whatever 
that the failure of the Lord Chancellor of 
Treland to purge the magisterial bench of 
prejudice and partizanship, and to confer 
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the tortimission of the peace on men linked ’ 
to the wee body ‘of the people by the ° 
sympathy of a common faith, had done 

much to create dissatisfaction, and had 


‘caused the Trish Executive to be as un- 


ular in Treland as the conduct of the 

haneellor’ of the Exchequer, during 

the Session, had tended to make the 
Government in England. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
the House would — shortly be sum- 
moned to “another -place,” and. he de- 
precated a division which might occur 
at an awkward moment. 


Motion negatived. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
Message to attend The Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS :— 


The House went :—and a Royal Com- 
mission to that purpose haying been 
read, the Royal Assent was given to 
several Bills. 


And afterwards Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by The Lord 
High Chancellor, in pursuance of Her 
Majesty’s Command. 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 

After which, 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said— 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obe- 
dience to Her Commands, prorogue this 
Parliament to Wednesday the Twenty- 
second day of October next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament is 
accordingly prorogued to Wednesday the 
Twenty-second day of October next. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


h A* Act for legalizing certain Marriages 

solemnized in Cove Chapel in Pitt Por- 
tion in the parish of Tiverton, Devon. | 

2. An Act to make special provisions in relation 
to the Constitution of certain Polling Districts 
at Parliamentary Elections in Ireland. 

3, An Act to apply certain sums out of the Con- 
solidated Fund to the service of the years 
ending the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-three, 
and one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
four. 

. An Act to confirm an Agreement for a Lease 
by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings to the Governors and 
Proprietors of King’s College, London, of a 
piece of land on the Victoria Embankment 
annexed to Somerset House, and to give the 
said Commissioners further powers of leasing 
the said piece of land. 

5. An Act to extend the time for the Epping | 
Forest Commissioners to make their final} 
report. 

6. An Act to enable Her Majesty by Order in! 
Council to annex the Turks and Caicos Islands 
to the Colony of Jamaica. | 

7. An Act to enlarge the time within which an: 
Address by either House of Parliament against | 
certain Schemes made under the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1869, may be presented to Her 
Majesty. 

8. An Act to make provision for the Assessment | 
of Income Tax, and as to Assessors in the | 
Metropolis. 

9. An Act to amend the Bastardy Laws. 

10. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, 
and for the better payment of the Army and 
their Quarters, 
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11, An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 

12. An Act to amend the Law as to the Custody 
of Infants. 

13. An Act to discontinue the Office of Special 
Commissioners of Salmon Fisheries in Eng- 
land. 

14. An Act to repeal the Acts relating to the 
Harbour of Portpatrick in Scotland, and to 
vest the Lighthouse of Portpatrick in the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses. 

15. An Act to amend the New Zealand Roads, 
&c. Loan Act, 1870. 

16. An Act to amend the Law relating to Mar- 
riages in Ireland in certain cases. 

17. An Act to provide for the Redemption or 
Commutation of the Dividend on the Capital 
Stock of the East India Company, and for 
the transfer of the Security Fund of the India 
Company to the Secretary of State in Council 
of India, and for the Dissolution of the East 
India Company. 

18. An Act to grant certain Duties of Customs 
and Inland Revenue, and to alter other 
Duties. 

19. An Act for making better provision for the 
management in certain cases of Lands allotted 
under Local Acts of Inclosure for the benefit 
of the Poor. 

20. An Act for legalizing Marriages solemnized 
in Fulford Chapel, in the Parish of Stone, 
Staffordshire 

21. An Act to abolish Tests in Trinity College 
and the University of Dublin. 

22. An Act to amend the Law with respect to 
Customs Duties in the Australian Colonies. 

23. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 

+ of Superannuation Allowances and 
Gratuities to certain persons who entered the 
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permanent Civil Service of the State between 
the passing of the Superannuation Act, 1859, 
and the fourth day of June one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy. 

24. An Act to continue The Peace Preserva- 
tion (Ireland) Act, 1870, and The Protection of 
Life and Property in certain Parts of Ireland 
Act, 1871. 

25. An Act for legalizing Marriages solemnized 
in Gretton Chapel, in the Parish of Winch- 
comb, Gloucestershire. 

26. An Act to apply the sum of Twelve million 
Pounds out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
service of the year ending the thirty-first day 
of March one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-four. 

27. An Act to amend the Law relating to Juries 
in Ireland. 

28. An Act to render valid Marriages heretofore 
solemnized in the Chapel of Ease called * Saint 
John the Evangelist’’ Chapel, Eton, in the 
Parish of Eton, in the County of Buck- 
ingham. 

29. An Act to alter the Duties of Customs upon 
Sugar in the Isle of Man. 

30. An Act to amend the Law of Registration 
in Ireland so far as relates to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-three, 
and for other purposes relating thereto. 

31. An Act to extend to Suits for Nullity of 
Marriage the Law with respect to the Inter- 
vention of Her Majesty’s Proctor and others 
in Suits in England for dissolving Mar- 
riages. 

32. An Act to enable the Secretary of State 
in Council of India to raise Money in the 
United Company for the Service of the 
Government of India. 

33. An Act to facilitate the Proof of Byelaws 
and Proceedings of Municipal Corporations in 
England and Wales. 

34. An Act to amend an Act passed in a session 
held in the sixth and seventh years of the 
reign of King William the Fourth, chapter 
one hundred and sixteen, intituled An Act to 
consolidate and amend the Laws relating to 
the Presentment of Public Money by Grand 
Juries in Ireland. 

35. An Act to amend the Law relating to Secu- 
rities for Loans contracted by County Autho- 
rities. 

36. An Act for making provision as to certain 
portions of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, and for other purposes 
relating thereto. 

37. An Act to amend the Law relating to Fairs 
in England and Wales. 

38. An Act to amend an Act passed in the 
fifth year of the reign of His Majesty George 
the Fourth, chapter eighty-three, intituled 
“ An Act for the punishment of idle and dis- 
“orderly persons and rogues and vagabonds 
“in that part of Great Britain called Eng- 
“land,” and to repeal “The Vagrant Act 
“ Amendment Act, 1868.” 

39. An Act to amend the Act of the third and 
fourth years of Victoria, chapter one hundred 
and thirteen, for the Regulation of Cathe- 
drals, and to facilitate the Endowment of 
Canonries by private benefaction. 

40. An Act to authorise the acquisition and 
appropriation by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works of certain land reclaimed from the 
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River Thames in pursuance of the Thames 
Embankment Act, 1862. 

41. An Act to amend the Public [Schools Act, 
1868, as to the Property of Shrewsbury and 
Harrow Schools. 

42. An Act for amending the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Acts with respect to Market Gardens. 

43. An Act to eriatle “Endian Railway Com- 
panies to issue and register Shares and Secu- 
rities in India. 

44. An Act to facilitate the payment of certain 
annuities for life or years payable by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt. 

45. An Act to authorise the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury to guarantee the 
payment of a loan to be raised by the Go- 
vernment of Canada for the construction of 
public works in that country, and to repeal 
the Canada Defences Loan Act, 1870. 

46. An Act to afford facilities for the Transfer 
to the Grand Juries of the counties of Cork 
and Waterford of the Bridge across the River 
Blackwater, near the town of Youghal; and 
for other purposes relating thereto. 

47. An Act to amend an Act passed in the ses- 
sion of Parliament held in the thirtieth and 
thirty-first ‘years of the reign of Her present 
Majesty, intituled “An Act to authorise the 
“Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treas 
“to compound the public debt due by the 
Commissioners of the bridge across the 
“ River Blackwater, near the town of Youghal, 
“in the County of Cork, and for the transfer 
“of the said bridge to the Grand Juries of 
“the counties of Cork and Waterford; and 
“ for other purposes relating thereto.” 

48. An Act to make better provision for carry- 
ing into effect the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1854, and for other purposes connected 
therewith. 

49. An Act to authorise Advances to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners for enabling them 
to make Loans to School Boards in pursuance 
of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, and 
to Sanitary Authorities in Pursuance of the 
Public Health Act, 1872. 

50. An Act to afford further facilities for the 
Conveyance of Land for Sites for Places of 
Religious Worship and for Burial Places. 

51. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
-<geaannmate of Prison Officers in, Ire- 
la 


nd. 

62: An Act for the Relief of Widows and 
Children of Intestates where the personal 
estate is of ‘small value. 

58. An Act to make better provision respecting 
certain sums payable to Schoolmasters of 
Highland Schools under the Act of the session 
of the first and second years of the reign of 
Her present Majesty, chapter eighty-seven, 
intituled “ An Act to facilitate the foundation 
“and endowment of additional Schools in 
“ Scotland.” 

54. An Act to raise the sum of one million six 
hundred thousand pounds sterling by Exche- 
quer Bonds for the service of the year ending 
on the thirty-first day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-four. 

55. An Act to amend the Medical Acts so far as 
relates to the University of London. 

56. An Act to reduce the Limit of the available 
Balance of the Treasury Chest Fund. 
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57: Ah’ AGt to make proyision for the Redemp- 
tion of divers permanent ‘ges on the Con- 
ra ia Fund and on the Votes of Parlia- 


58. ee “Act for making eperiion for facilitating 
the Manoeuvres of Troops to be assembled 
during the ensuing Autumn. 

59. An Act for regulating and extending the 
Jurisdiction in matters connected with the 
Slave Trade of the:Vice-Admiralty Court at 
Aden, and of Her Majesty's Consuls under 
Treaties with the Sovereigns of Zanzibar, 
Muscat, and , and under future 
Treaties. 

60, An Act to amend the Extradition Act, 1870. 

61. An Act to explain and amend the Crown 
Private Estates Act, 1862. 

62, An Act to amend. section twenty-four of 
the Public Schools Act, 1868, with. respect 
to the property of Eton Golleg e. 

68. An Act to amend the fon relating to Law 
Agents practising in Scotland. 

64. An Act for amending the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners Acts, 1840 and 1850, and for 
other purposes. 

65. An Act to regulate the summoning of Grand 
Juries in the Court of Queen’s Seb in 
Treland. 

66. An Act for the constitution of a Supreme 
Court, and for other purposes relating to the 
better Administration of Justice in England ; 
and to authorise the transfer to the Appellate 
Division of such Supreme Court of the Juris- 
diction of the Judicial Committee of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council. 

67. An Act to regulate the Employment of 
Children in Agriculture, 

68. An Act for extending the Period of Service 
in the Militia ; and for other purposes. 

69. An Act to provide for proceeding on Peti- 
tions of Right in the Courts of Law and 
Equity in Ireland. 

70. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
appointment of Revising Barristers and the 
holding of Revision Courts. 

71. An Act toamend the Law relating to Salmon 
Fisheries in England and Wales. 

72. An Act for the Amendment of the Defence 
Acts, 1842 and 1860. 

73. An Act to amend so much of section four of 
the Public Health Act, 1872, as relates to the 
Cambridge Commissioners. 

74. An Act to. amend the Laws relating to the 
i of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

5. An Act to continue various expiring Laws. 


PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 
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76,.An »Act.:to: make further Provision for the 
Regulation of Railways. 

77. An Act to provide "tor the establishment of 
a Royal Naval Artillery Volunteer Force. 

78. An Act to amend the Sanitary Act, 1866, 
so far as the same relates to the Nuisance 
Authorities of Ports in Ireland. 

79. An: Act to apply a sum out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the service of the year ending 
the thirty-first day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-four, and to appro- 
priate the Supplies granted in this Session of 
Parliament. 


80..An Act to enable Her Majesty to provide 
for the Establishment of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh and Her ‘Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duchess Marie Alexan- 
droyna of Russia, and to settle an annuity on 
Her Imperial Highness. 

81. An Act’ to authorise the division of the 
Wapentake of Langbaurgh in the county of 
York into Districts for the purpose of Coro- 
ners jurisdiction, and the appointment of 
additional Coroners for the said Wapentake. 

82. An Act to amend the Law relating to Small 
Penalties in Ireland. 

83. An Act for explaining the Telegraph Acts, 
1868 to 1871, and for enabling a further Sum 
to be raised for the purposes of the said Acts 
and of the Pensions Commutation Act, 1872. 

84. An. Act to explain the Militia Pay Acts, 
1868 and 1869, and to facilitate the sale of 
property held for Militia purposes. 

ee Act to amend the Merchant Shipping 

cts 

86. An Act to amend the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act (1870), and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith. 

87. An Act to continue and amend the}Endowed 
Schools Act, 1869. 

88. An Act for consolidating with Amendments 
the Acts for carrying into effect Treaties for 
the more effectual Suppression of the Slave 
Trade, and for other purposes connected with 
the Slave Trade 

89. An Act to extend andamendtheprovisions of 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870. 

90. An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts 
in Great Britain, to repeal certain other 
Turnpike Acts, and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith. 

91. An Act for further promoting the Revision 
of the Statute Law by repealing certain 
Enactments which have ceased to be in force 
or have become unnecessary. 
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The Acts contained in the following 
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List, being Pustic Acts of a Local 


Character, are placed amongst the Loca, anp Persona Acts. 


i, An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board relating to 
the Districts of Bishop Auckland, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Ealing, Idle, Lincoln, Newport in 
Monmouthshire, Warrington, Wigan, and 
Wrington. 

ii, An Act to confirm Provisional Orders under 
“The Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
Act (Ireland), 1863,” and the Acts amending 
the same, relating to Mulkear River and Kil- 
dare Drainage Districts. 

xv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “The Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the Acts 
amending the same, relating to Lough Ough- 
ter and River Erne Drainage District. 

xxii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for the parish of 
Caterham to put in force “ The Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845,” and the Acts amend- 
ing the same. 

xxiii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for London to put 
in force “The Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845,” and the Acts amending the 
same. 

xxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “The Land Drainage Act, 1861,” re- 
lating to Deeping Fen. 

xlii. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
The Gas and Water Works Facilities <Act, 
1870, relating to Abersychan Gas, Ilford Gas, 
Leominster Gas, Oakengates and St. George’s 
Gas, Redditch Gas, Canterbury Water, Cater- 
ham Water, Denbigh Water, Maidstone 
Water, and Weston-super-Mare Water. 

lxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to the town and borough of 
Wexford. 

lxii. An Act to confirm an Order made by the 
Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries Act, 
1868, relating to Bosham. 

Ixiii. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
The General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, 
relating to Bouldnor, Broadstairs, East Loch 
Tarbert, Felixstowe, Filey, Fishguard, Fraser- 
burgh, Ilfracombe, Lochaline, Newlyn, and 
Sandhaven. 

Ixxxi. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under The Gas and Water Works Facilities 





Act, 1870, relating to Fleetwood Gas, Mid- | 
somer Norton Gas, Holywell Water, and | 
Monmouth Gas and Water. 
Ixxxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional | 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- | 
lating to the Districts of Buxton, Clayton, | 
Crewe, Hitchin, Idle, Leyton, Nottingham 


(two), Shanklin, Walthamstow, Welling. 
borough, and Wimbledon, 

Ixxxiii. An Act to confirm two Provisional 
Orders made by the Local Government Board 
under “The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1867,” 
with reference to the city of Coventry in the 
county of Warwick and the parishes of Mid 
Lavant and East Lavant in the county of 
Sussex, respectively. 

Ixxxiv. An Act to-confirm a Provisional Certi- 
ficate made by the Board of Trade under 
The Railways Construction Facilities Act, 
1864, and The Railways (Powers and Con- 
struction) Acts 1864, Amendment Act,-1870, 
for the incorporation of the Widnes Railway 
Company, and for the construction of the 
Widnes Railway. 

Ixxxv. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under The Tramways Act, 1870,” for the 
construction of the Common Road Convey- 
ance Tramway, Kew and Richmond Tram- 
way, Southall, Ealing, and Shepherd’s Bush 
Tramway, and Uxbridge and Southall and 
Ealing and Brentford Tramway. 

Ixxxvi. An Act to confirm a Scheme under 
“The Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866,” 
relating to Tooting Beck Common. 

exxxvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Education Department 
under “The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” 
to enable the School Board for the parish of 
Llanrwst to put in force “ The Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845,” and the Acts amend- 
ing the same. 

exxxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for the parish of 
Llanelly, Carmarthen, to put in force “ The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” and 
the Acts amending the same. 

exxxix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for the parish of 
Merthyr Tydfil to put in force “The Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,’’ and the 
Acts amending the same. 

exl. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Districts of Buxton, Carnarvon, 
Ealing, Pontypridd, Ravensthorpe, Readin; 
(two), Shipley, Teignmouth, Wheathams 
Wisbeach and Walsoken (two). 

exli. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Districts of Baldersby, Bristol, 
Buxton, Dawlish, Nelson, and Wellington in 
the county of Somerset. 

exevii. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
The Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Cardiff, 
Dewsbury, Batley, and Birstal, Felixstowe 
and Fagborough Cliff, Ipswich and Felix- 
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stowe, Leicester, Middlesbrough and Stockton, 
Neath and District, and Newport (Monmouth- 


shire). 

levi AS Act t6 confirm: a Provisional Order 
under “The Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the Acts 
amending the same, relating to Upper Gully 
River Drainage District, Queen’s County. 

excix. An Act to confirm 'a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Treland coment, the Local Government of 
the Borough of Belfast. 

cexiv. An Act to confirm a, Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for London to put in 
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force “The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
1845,” and the Acts amending the same. 

ecxv. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Tramways Act, 1870, for the construction of 
the London Street Tramways (Saint Pancras 
Lines), Metropolitan Street Tramways (Ex- 
tensions), Pimlico, Peckham, and Greenwich 
Street mways (Extensions), and West 
London Tramways. 

ecxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the districts of Ashbourne, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Epping, Fenton, Richmond (Surrey), 
Shipley, Stoke, Tong Street, and Ventnor. 
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LOCAL ACTS. 





The Titles to which the Letter P. is prefixed are Public Acts 


of a Local Character. 





P,i. An Act to, confirm certain Provisional | xvi. An Act for transferring the Undertaking of 
Orders of the Local Government Board re-} the Company of Proprietors of the Tavistock 
lating to the Districts of Bishop Auckland, Canal to the Duke of Bedford; and for other 
Bristol, Cardiff, Ealing, Idle, Lincoln, New-, purposes. 
port in Monmouthshire, Warrington, Wigan, xvi. An Act.for vesting the undertaking of the 
and ‘Wrington. Chesterfield Market Company in the Corpora- 

P. ii. An Act to confirm Provisional Orders| tion of Chesterfield ; and for other purposes. 
under “The Drainage and Improvement; of | xviii. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
Lands Act (Ireland), 1863,’ and the, Acts; ;Powers, on the Pontefract, Tanshelf, and 
amending the same, relating to, Mulkear}| . Carleton Gas Company. 

River and Kildare Drainage Districts, | xix. An Act to authorise the Wakefield Water- 

iii. An Act for amending and extending Enact- works Company to make a new’ reservoir, 
ments relating to the Company of Proprietors; and to raise more money; and for other pur- 
of the Sheftield Waterworks; and for other | , poses. 
purposes. pm An Act for extending the Limits within 

iv. An Act for better supplying with Water! which the Derby Waterworks Company may 
Grantham and its neighbourhood,,in the| supply Water, and for empowering them to 
county of Lincoln. construct additional Works and to raise addi- 

vy. An Act to grant further powers to the King’s. tional Capital; and for other p j 
Lynn Dock Company; and for other. pur- | xxi, An Act for dissolving the Chigwell and 
poses. | . Woodford Bridge Gas Company [Limited], 


vi. An Act to enable the Vestry of Saint Mary- | 
lebone to grant a Lease of, and otherwise deal | 


with, Surplus Lands acquired by them in 
making Street Improvements. 

vii. An Act for amending and extending the 
Thames Embankment Acts, 1863 and 1864; 
and for other purposes. 

viii. An Act to enable the Manchester and Mil- 
ford Railway Company to construct a, Branch 
Railway to Deyil’s Bridge; and for other 
purposes. 

ix. An Act for making Provision for Adminis- 
tration of the Reserved Fund of the European 
Assurance Society ; and for other purposes. 

x. An Act to authorise the Town: Council of the 
Burgh of Montrose to sell, feu, or lease the 
South Links ; and for other purposes, 

xi. An Act for granting further Powers to the 
Leicester Gas Company. 

xii. An Act for making and maintaining) a 
Bridge across the Riyer Severn at Shrews- 
bury, with Approaches thereto; and for other 
purposes. 

xiii. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
Dock at South Alloa, in the county of Stirling; 
and for other purposes. 

xiv. An Act to authorise the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company to make Branch 
Railways to Chatham, Dockyard ; and for other 
purposes. 

P, xv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “The Drainage and Improvement of 
“Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the; Acts 
amending the same, relating to Lough Oughter 
and River Erne Drainage District. 


and for incorporating and conferring powers 

on the Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford 

| _ Gas Company ; and for other purposes. 

| P,, xxii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 

| made by the Education Department under 

| “The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for the parish of 
Caterham. to put in force “The Lands Clauses 
“ Consolidation Act, 1845,” and the Acts 
amending the same. 

P, xxiii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for London to put in 
force “The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845,” and the Acts amending the same. 

P, xxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “The Land Drainage Act, 1861,” 
relating to Deeping Fen. 

xxv, An Act/for making a a from the 
Tiverton Junction Station of the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway to near Hemyock, all in the 
County of Devon; to be called the Culm 
Valley Light Railway; and for other ‘pur- 


xxvi. An Act to enable the Brighton Aquarium 
Company to raise additional Capital. 

xxvii. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
Powers on the Blackpool Sea ‘Water Com- 


pany. 

xxviii, An Act for incorporating and granting 
powers to. the Aberystwyth Gas ‘Company to 
enable them to supply with gas the borough 
of Aberystwyth its neighbourhood ; and 
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xxix. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
supplying with Water the City of Chichester 
an certain Parishes and Places adjacent 
thereto, in the County of Sussex. 

xxx. An Act for granting additional powers to 
the Australian Agricultural Company, and for 
amending the Acts relating to that Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

xxxi. An Act relating to the leasing of part.of 
the Glebe Lands of the Rectory of Penshurst 
in the County of ‘Kent. : 

xxxii. An Act to enable the Swansea Harbour 
Trustees to raise a further sum of money. for 
the purposes of their Undertaking; and for 
other purposes. 

xxxiii. An Act to authorise the Neath New Gas 
Company to raise additional capital, and for 
other purposes. 

xxxiv., An: Act. for: rendering valid certain 
Letters Patent granted to Benjamin Joseph 
Barnard Mills for Improvements inthe Manu- 
facture.of Boots and Shoes and in Machinery 
employed therein. 

xxxv. An Act: for conferring further powers 
upon the Sevenoaks, Maidstone, and 'Tun- 
bridge Railway Company for the construction 
of Works, and otherwise in relation to their 
undertaking; and for other s. 

xxxvi. An Act to extend the time for the con- 
struction of Works authorised by “The Glas- 
gow Corporation Waterworks Amendment 
Act, 1866,” and toabandon part of the Works ; 
and for other purposes. 

xxxvii. An Act for conferring additional powers 
on the Glasgow and South-western Railway 
Company for the construction of railways and 
works and the acquisition of lands; for de- 
fining their capital; and for other purposes 
connected with their undertaking. 

xxxviii. An Act to enable the Board of Police 
of Glasgow to make and maintain new streets 
and other improvements in'the city of Glas- 


gow. 
xxxix. An Act for making a new Road or Street 
in substitution fora portion of the Aitkenhead 
Road, in the parish of Govan and county of 
Lanark; for discontinuing asa publicthorough- 
fare the said portion of road; 'and for other 


purposes. 

xl, An Act to amend and enlarge some of the 
Powers and Provisions of the Acts relating to 
the South Eastern Railway Company. 

xli. An Act to revive and extend some of the 
Powers of the Worcester, Bromyard; and 
Leominster Railway Company. : 

P, xlii,.An Act: for: confirming: certain Provi- 
sional Orders made) by. the: Board: of  'Trade 
under The Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act,.1870, relating to: Abersychan Gas, Ilford 
Gas, Leominster Gas, Oakengates and St. 
George’s',.Gas, Redditch Gas, Canterbury 
Water, Caterham Water,! Denbigh Water, 
— Water, and Weston-super-Mare 

ater. 
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xliii. An Act to confirm an Agreement between 


the; Cape Railway Company and ‘the Local 
Government of the Cape of Good: Hope’ for 
the sale and transfer of the Company’s under- 
taking, and. to provide forthe winding-up: of 
the. affairs of the» Company; iand for’ other 
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Rumney Branch Railway, and to raise further 
moneys; and for other purposes. 

xlv. An Act to empower the Grand. Junction 
Waterworks Company to acquire additional 
‘lands in the parish of Hampton. 

xlvi..An Act for granting further powers to 
the Bristol and Portishead Pier and Railway 
Company. 

xlvii. An Act to authorise the Local Board of 
Health for the District of Burley to construct 
Waterworks and supply Water within their 
District, and to purchase certain existing 
Waterworks ; and for other purposes. 

xlviii. An Act for making a Railway in the 
county of Cumberland, to be called the Raven- 
glass and Eskdale Railway; and for other 


= 
xlix. Act to enable the Dock Company 
at Kingston-upon-Hull to raise additional 
ital 


capital. 

1. An Act to vest the Tay Ferries in the Dundee 
Harbour Trustees, and to authorise them to 
work and manage the Ferries; and for other 
purposes. 

li. An Act for amending the Acts relating to 
the Harbour of Ayr; for altering the consti- 
tution of the Ayr Harbour Trust; for en- 
abling ‘the Ayr Harbour Trustees to borrow 
an additional sum of money; and for other 


., Purposes. 
lii. An Act to extend the powers of the Scar- 
borough Gas Company, and for other pur- 


poses. 

lii. An Act to authorise the Scarborough and 
Whitby Railway Company to extend their 
line ‘to join the North-eastern Railway at 
Searborough, and the Whitby, Redcar, and 
Middlesborough Union Railway near Whitby ; 
to alter the levels of their authorised lines 
near Whitby ; to raise additional capital; and 
for other purposes. 

liv. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the Sheffield and Midland Railway Companies 
Committee and upon the two Companies 
represented upon that Committee; and for 
other purposes. 

lv. An Act to extend the time for the comple- 
tion of certain of the Works authorised by 
the Pimlico, Peckham, and Greenwich Street 
Tramways (Extensions) Act, 1876. 

Ivi. An Act to authorise the Locai Board for 
the district of Buxton to construct Water- 
works and supply Water; also to purchase 
Land for Gasworks; and for other purposes. 

lvii. An Act for incorporating and conferring 

owers on the Pontypool Gas and Water 
ompany. 

lviii. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Bristol United Gaslight Company. 

lix. An Act to enable the Crystal Palace District 
Gas Company to raise additional Capital; and 
for other purposes. 

lx. An Act for extending the time for the com- 
pletion of the Cleethorpes Promenade Pier, 
and for amending the Cleethorpes Promenade 
Pier Order, 1867; and for other purposes. 

P, lxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Treland relating to the town and borough of 
Wexford 


P. lxii. An Act to confirm an Order made by 
the Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868; relating to Bosham. 
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P, lxiii. An Act for confirming: certaini Pto- 
visional Orders made by the Board of; Trade 
under The General Pier and Harbour Act, 
1861, relating to Bouldnor, Broadstairs, East 
Loch Tarbert, Felixstowe, Filey, Fishguard, 
Fraserburgh, Ilfracome, Lochaline, Newlyn, 
and Sandhaven. 

lxiv. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the borough of Swan- 
sea, acting as and for the Urban Sanitary 
Authority for the district of Swansea under 
“The Public Health Act, 1872,” to complete 
and improve certain works authorised by 
“The Swansea Local Board of Health Water- 
works. Act, 1860,” and to raise a certain sum 
of money; and for other purposes. 

lxv. An Act to amend and continue the “ Lagan 
Navigation Act;’’ and for other purposes. 

lxvi. An Act to authorise the Great: Western 
and Bristol and Exeter Railway Companies 
to extend: the Bristol Harbour Railway, and 
to make a new Wharf. Depot; and for other 


purposes. 

lxvii. An Act to authorise the Stockton Muni- 
cipal Corporation to raise more money for the 
purposes of their gas supply, and to amend 
the Stockton Gas Acts, 1857 and 1866. 

lxviii. An Act forauthorising or making further 
provision as to the lease, sale, or transfer of 
the railways or the amalgamation of the un- 
dertakings of other companies to or with the 
undertaking of the London and South-western 
Railway Company. 

lxix. An Act to empower the Local Board of 
Health for the district of Over Darwen, 
in the county of Lancaster, to acquire the 
undertakings of the Darwen Waterworks 
Company and of the Over Darwen Gaslight 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

Ixx. An Act for making a railway from Llan- 
fyllin to Langynog, in the counties of Mont- 
gomery and Denbigh; and for other pur- 


SES. 

ah An Act for authorising the London and 

South-western Railway Company to make ad- 
ditional railways ; and for other purposes. 

lxxii. An Act to enable the North Wales Narrow 
Gauge Railways Company to lease their Moel- 
Trytan Undertaking to Hugh Beaver Roberts. 

Ixxiii. An Act for re-incorporating and giving 
additional’ Powers to the Bournemouth Gas 
and Water Company ; and for other purposes. 

lxxiv. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Harrow Gaslight and Coke 
Company (Limited). 

lxxv. An Act to amend the Sutton, Southeoates, 
and Drypool Gas Act, 1867 (additional lands, 
power to manufacture and store gas thereon, 
repeal of provisions of former Act). 

lxxvi. An Act: to authorise the construction of 
the Wrexham District Tramways, and for 
other purposes. 

lxxvii. An Act for authorising the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway: Company 
to make new Branch Railways, for conferring 
upon them additional powers; and for other 
purposes. 

lxxviii. An Act to extend the time granted by 
“The° North Metropolitan Tramways Act, 
1870,” for the construction of works: within 
the city of London. 

lxxix. An Act to authorise the Kington and 
Eardisley Railway Company to make:a Rail- 
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way from the Leominster and Kington Rail. 
way at Kington to New Radnor, and for other 


purposes. 

lxxx. An Act for better supplying with Water 
certain parishes and districts in the counties 
of Hertford and Middlesex. 

P, lxxxi. An. Act for confirming) certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under The Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, relating to Fleetwood Gas, Mid- 
somer Norton Gas, Holywell. Water, and 
Monmouth Gas and Water. 

P, lxxxii.. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the, Local Government Board. re- 
lating to the Districts of Buxton, Clayton, 
Crewe, Hitchin, Idle, Leyton, Nottingham 
(two), Shanklin, Walthamstow, Welling- 
borough, and Wimbledon. 

P, lxxxiii. An Act to confirm two Provisional 
Orders made by the Local Government Board 
under “The Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1867,’ with reference to the city of Coventry 
in the county of Warwick and the parishes of 
Mid Lavant and East Lavant in the county of 
Sussex, respectively. 

P, lxxxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Certificate made by the Board of Trade under 
The Railways Construction Facilities Act, 
1864, and The Railways (Powers and Con- 
struction) Acts, 1864, Amendment Act, 1870, 
for the incorporation of the Widnes Railway 
Company, and for the construction of the 
Widnes Railway. 

P, Ixxxv. An Act for confirming certain. Pro- 
visional Orders. made by the Board of Trade 
under the Tramways Act, 1870, for the con- 
struction of the Common Road Conveyance 
Tramway, Kew: and Richmond Tramway, 
Southall, Ealing, and Shepherd’s Bush Tram- 
way, and Uxbridge and Southall and Haling 
and Brentford Tramway. 

Pp, lxxxvi. An Act to confirm a Scheme under 
“The Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866,” 
relating to Tooting Beck Common. 

lxxxvii. An Act to enable the Navan und Kings- 


, court Railway Company to make Deviations 


in their Railways; and for other purposes. 

Ixxxviii. An Act. for establishing the Railwa’ 
Clearing System Superannuation Fund <As- 
sociation. 

lxxxix. An Act for granting further powers to 
the Belfast Gaslight Company. 

xc. An Act to grant further powers to the Great 
Northern Railway Company with relation to 
their undertaking ; and for other purposes: 

xci. An Act to. empower the Dublin Tramways 
Company to construct new tramways; and for 
other purposes. 

xcii: An Act for declaring the boundary of the 
Borough of Bootle-cum-Linacre, in the County 
of Lancaster, and for/other p s. 

xciii. An Act to extend the time for completion 
of Tramways authorised by “The Birming- 
ham Tramways Act, 1870,” to be ioc . 
and for other purposes. 

xciv. An Act for em: ing the Local Board 
for the District of Atherton in the parish of 
_ ow —_ of Lancaster to make and 
supply ; and for confirming an Agreement 
between them and the Atherton Gas Com- 
pany, Limited, for the purchase of that Com- 
pany’s ing; and) for other | pur- 
poses. 
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xev. An Act for the Local Government of the 
ish of Hove in the county of Sussex ; and 
or other purposes. 
xevi. An Act for amending and extending the 
Birmingham West Suburban Railway Act, 
1871; and for other bape 
xcvii. An Act to extend the time limited for the 
completion of the Bridge and other works 
authorised by “ ‘The Albert Bridge Act, 1864,” 
“The Albert Bridge Act, 1869,” and “The 
Albert Bridge Act, 1871,” and to continue 
and enlarge the powers of such Acts; and for 
other purposes. 
xeviii. An Act for granting further powers to 
the Birmingham and Staffordshire Tramways 


Company. BEL 

xcix. An Act to authorise the increase of the 
Capital Stock of the Bank of Scotland; and 
for other purposes. 

c. An Act for making a new Street from Charing 
Cross to the Victoria Embankment. 

ci. An Act to extend for a further period the 
time for the compulsory purchase of lands 
and for the completion of the Railway autho- 
rised by “ The Girvan and Portpatrick Junc- 
tion Railway Act, 1865; and for other pur- 


poses. 
cii. An Act to provide for the more effectual 
Application of the Surplus Annual Income of 
the Sheffield Town Trustees, and the Invest- 
ment of their Trust Funds; and for other 


purposes. j 

ciii. An Act to authorise the Ennis and West 
Clare Railway Company to extend their Rail- 
way ; to raise further Capital; and for other 
purposes. 

civ. An Act for extending the time for the com- 
pletion of the Newport Railway; and for 
confirming an Agreement for the working and 
use of the same by the North British Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

cv. An Act for making a Marine Road or Drive 

_ round the Great Ormes Head in the parish of 
Llandudno in'the county of Caernarvon ; and 
for other purposes. 

evi. An Act for amending the provisions of the 
Borough of Portsmouth Waterworks Act, 
1857, relative to constant supply of Water 
under pressure ; and for other purposes. 

evii. An Act to enable the Great North of Scot- 
land Railway Company to convert. certain 
Arrears of Dividend into Capital; and for 
other purposes. 

cviii. An Act to enable the Thetford and Watton 
Railway Company to extend their Railway to 
join the Bury Saint Edmunds and Thetford 

ilway ; and for other purposes. 

cix. An Act to enable the Wolverhampton, 
Walsall, and Midland Junction Railway Com- 
pany to make an additional Junction with the 

fidland Railway near Water yess and for 

other ses relating to that Company. 

cx, An Ket for empowering the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Borough of Barrow- 
in-Furness to make additional Waterworks 
and Gasworks and new Streets; and for con- 
ferring additional powers: upon them. with 
reference to the raising of. Money and the 
Improvement of the Borough; and for other 


urposes. 

pa An Act for conferring further Powers upon 
the Devon and Cornwall Railway Company 
for the Construction of Works the raising 
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of Money, and otherwise in relation to their 
Undertaking and the Undertakings of other 
Companies; and for other purposes. 

exii. An Act for authorising the Devon and 
Cornwall Railway Company to make Exten- 
sions of their Railway to Holsworthy, and to 
Camelford, and to the Launceston and South 
Devon Railway ; and to raise further Moneys ; 
and for authorising Arrangements between 
them and other Railway Companies; and for 
other purposes. 

exiii. An Act to enable the Great Western 
Railway Company, the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway Company, and the South Devon 
Railway Company to make a Branch Railway 
to Saint Ives; and for other purposes. 

cxiv. An Act to enable the South Devon Rail- 
way Company to acquire Lands and execute 
Works in connexion with their Undertaking ; 
and for other p . 

cxv. An Act to authorise the Trustees of the 
Clyde Navigation to construct a Graving 
Dock, Quays or Wharfs, and other Works at 
and in connexion with the Harbour of Glas- 
gow and the River Clyde; to abandon autho- 
vised Works; to borrow Money; and for 
other purposes. 

exvi. An Act to confer additional powers on the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, and to amend 
the Gaslight and Coke Company’s Act, 1868, 
and the several Acts altering and amending 
the same ; and for other p Ss. 

exvii. An Act for granting farther powers to 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas 
Company. 

exviii. An Act to authorise the London and 
South-western Railway Company and the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company to extend their Joint Line at Ports- 
mouth, and for other purposes connected with 
the said Extension. 

exix. An Act to authorise deviations from the 
authorised Lines of the Central Ireland Rail- 
ways, and to confer further powers with 
reference to those Lines and their respective 
Undertakings of the Waterford and Central 
Ireland Railway Company and the Kilkenny 
Junction Railway Company; and for other 


purposes. 
exx. An Act to enable the Lincoln Gaslight and 
Coke Company to execute new Works; to 
extend their Limits of Supply; to enable . 
them to raise more Money; and for other 


purposes. i 

exxi. An Act to authorise the diversion and 
alteration of the Line and Levels of the 
Whitby, Redcar, and Middlesborough Union 
Railway ; and for other purposes. 

exxii. An Act to enable the Briton Ferry Local 
Board to acquire the Undertaking of the 
Briton Ferry Gas and Coke Company. 

exxili. An Act to make better provision for the 
recovery by the Brighton and Hove General 
Gas Company of Gas Rents and: Rates, to 
alter existing Rents and Rates; and for other 


exxiv. An Act to consolidate the Irvine Harbour 
Orders, 1867 and 1870, and to authorise the 
construction of new Works at the Harbour ; 
and for other purposes. 

exxv. An Act to extend the Borough of Brighton 
to part of the Parish of) Preston; and for 
other purposes. 
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exxvi. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
powers on the City of Durham Gas/Company. 

exxvil. An Act for authorising the West Lan- 
cashire Railway Company to raise further 
Capital. 

exxviii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
London and South-western Railway at Staines 
to the Great Western Railway at West Dray- 
ton; and for other purposes. 

exxix. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Borough of Don- 
caster to execute Works for the Improvement 
of the Water Supply of that borough and of 
the neighbourhood thereof; and for other 
purposes. 

exxx. An Act for enabling the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway Company to acquire addi- 
tional Lands, and to widen Bridges; and for 
other p : 

exxxi. An Act to authorise the construction of 
a Railway in extension of the Metropolitan 
District Railway to Hammersmith. 

exxxii. An Act to amend “ The Waterford, 
Dungarvan, and Lismore Railway Act, 1872,” 
and to enable the Waterford, Dungarvan, and 
Lismore Railway Company to make deviations 
from their authorised Railway, and to abandon 
a portion of the authorised Railway ; to extend 
the time for the execution of works; to afford 
facilities to the Company for raising the funds 
necessary to execute their Undertaking; and 
for other purposes. 

exxxiii. An Act for confirming the Gift of 
Columbia Market by the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts to the Mayor and Commonalty and 
Citizens of the city of London, and for making 
further provision respecting the maintenance 
and use of the Market, and for the construc- 
tion of Tramways in connexion therewith; 
and for other purposes. 

exxxiy. An Act to dissolve the Trowbridge and 
District New Water Company, Limited, and 
to re-incorporate the Members thereof and 
others, for supplying with Water the town 
and parish of Trowbridge and other places in 
the county of Wilts; and for other purposes. 

exxxyv. An Act for making certain Railways in 
the North Riding of the county of York; 
and for other purposes. 

exxxvi. An Act for the making of Railways 
from Freshwater to Yarmouth and Newport, 
in the Isle of Wight ; and for other purposes. 

P, cxxxvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Education Department 
under “The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” 
to enable the School Board for the parish of 
Llanrwst to put in force ‘“ The Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845,” and the Acts amend- 
ing the same. 

P, cxxxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Education Department 
under “The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” 
to enable the School oI Board for the parish of 
Llanelly, Carmarthen, to put in force “The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” and 
the Acts amending the same. 

P, cxxxix. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Education Department 
under “The 1 School Board for f Act, 1870,” 
to enable the School for the parish of 
Merthyr Tydfil to put in force “The Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1846,” and the 
Acts amending the same. 
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P,, cxl.;An Act to confirm certain’ Provisional 
Orders: of the: Local: Government’ Board ’re- 
lating to the Districts of Buxton, Carnarvon, 
Ealing, Pontypridd, Ravensthorpe, 

two), Shipley, Teignmouth, Wheatham 
isbeach and Walsoken (two). 

Pp, exli.. An Act to: confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government’ Board re- 
lating to the Districts of Baldersby, Bristol, 
Buxton, Dawlish, Nelson, and Wellington in 
the county of Somerset. 

exlii. An Act to extend the powers of the Ux- 
bridge and Hillingdon Gas Consumers Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

exliii, An Act to authorise the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board to construct new Docks 
and other Works on the Liverpool side’ of the 
River Mersey, arid to borrow further moneys 
for that p 

cxliv. An: Act to authorise tho Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board to ‘construct a new 
Landing Stage opposite the South Reserve 
at Birkenhead, and confirm an Agreement 
with reference thereto between the said Board 
and the London and North-western and Great 
Western Railway Companies; and for other 


purposes. : 

exly. An Act for enabling the Solway Junction 
Railway Company to dispose of the Purchase 
Money for part of their Undertaking; and 
for other purposes. 

exlvi. An Act for conferring further powers 
upon the London Central Railway Company 
for the purchase of Lands. 

exlvii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Llynvi and Ogmore Railway near Blackmill 
to the Great Western Railway at Llanharan, 
to be called the Cardiff and Ogmore Valley 
Railway ; and for other purposes. 

exlviii. An Act for the Conversion into Consoli- 
dated Stock of Annuities issued under the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Act, 1869; and for 
other purposes. 

exlix. An Act for authorising the London and 
Aylesbury Railway Company to raise further 
Capital. 

el, An Act to facilitate the Drainage of Mines 
in parts of South Staffordshire and East 
Worcestershire. 

cli. An Act for amending the Acts relating to 
the Undertaking of the Alexandra te 
Dock Company ; and for other p 

clii, An Act to amend “The Gosport Gas Act, 

1865,” with respect to the price of Gas. 

cliii. An Act for conferring further powers on 

the Cheshire Lines Committee ; and for other 

purposes. 

cliv. An Act for inco’ ting the Dudley and 
Oldbury Junction "Railway C Company, and 

authorising them to make and maintain 

Railways from Old , in the county of 

Worcester, communicating with the South 

Staffordshire and Stour Valley Branches of the 

Railways of the London and North-western 

Railway Company ;' and for other purposes. 

clv. An Act to enable the Llantrissant and Taff 

Vale Junction Railway Company to effect a 

3 putin between their Railway and the Ely 

Railway ; to extend the time for the 

sophie of a portion of their authorised 
Railways; and for other a 

clvi, An Act for enabling London and 
North-western Railway Company to construct 
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new Railways, to widen portions’ of | their 
existing Railways, to enlarge their Lime Street 
Station at Liverpool; and for other pur- 


clvii, An Act to amend the constitution of the 
Harbour Trust of Peterhead, to authorise the 
construction of new Works at the Harbours, 
and to provide for the further improvement 
and maintenance of the same; and for other 


urposes. 

divi. An Act to empower the Taff Vale Rail- 
way Company to make new Railways and 
acquire. additional: Lands in the county of 
Glamorgan, and to run over and use a portion 
of the Railway of the Great Western Railway 
Company; and for other purposes. 

clix. An Act to authorise the Corporations of 
Dewsbury and Batley in the West Riding of 
the county of York to construct Gasworks, 
and to, purchase the Undertaking of the 
Dewsbury and Batley Gas Company; and 
for other purposes. 

clx.,An Act for making a Railway from Dun- 
fermline to North Queensferry in the county 
of. Fife, and. Pier in connexion therewith ; 
and. for,other p' ‘ 

clxi. An Act for authorising the London ‘and 
South-western. Railway Company to make 
and, maintain new Railways in the parish of 
St. Mary, Battersea, to execute other works; 
to purchase additional Lands; and to raise fur- 
ther moneys ; ‘and for other purposes. 

clxii. An Act, to authorise the construction of 
Railways in the county of Cornwall, to be 
called the Cornwall Mineral Railways, and the 
amalgamation therewith of the New Quay 
and Cornwall Junction Railway, and other 
undertakings connected therewith. 

clxiii. An Act to enable the London and Black- 
wall Railway Company to enlarge their Step- 
ney Station; to construct a Landing Pier in 
the Thames in connexion with their Millwall 
Extension Railway; to authorise arrange- 
ments with the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

clxiv. An Act to authorise the Provost, Magis- 
trates, and Town Council of the Burgh of 
Dumbarton to supply the Burgh and adjacent 
district with Gas; to erect a Pier in the 
River Clyde, and road of approach thereto; 
and for other purposes. 

elxv. An Act to authorise the Halesowen and 
Bromsgrove Branch Railways Company to 
construct deviations of their authorised Rail 
ways; and for other purposes. 

clxvi. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of the Wandsworth Bridge and ap- 
proaches; and for other purposes. 

elxvii. An Act to authorise the Mayor, Alder- 
men; and Burgesses of the borough of Brad- 
ford, in the. West Riding of the county of 
York, to {construct additional Waterworks, 
to effect Street Improvements, to enlarge the 
borough for Municipal, Sanitary, and other 
like purposes, to extend the limits of Water 
Supply of the Corpordtion; and for other 


purposes. 

clxviii.. An Act. to confer upon the Bristol and 
North Somerset Railway Company renewed 
powers for making a Branch yore | to 
Camerton, and power'to divert the road lead- 
ing from Ponsford to Stanton Wick, and to 
confer certain powers on the Great Western 
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Railway Company with respect to the said 
Branch Railway; and for other purposes. 

clxix. An’ Act to extend the time for the pur- 
chase of Lands and for the completion of the 
Belgrave Market; and for other p' by 

clxx. An Act for the reclamation of open Salt 
Marshes in the parish of Moulton and else- 
where in Lincolnshire. 

celxxi. An Act to provide for the discontinuance 
of the appointment of a Minister to the second 
charge of the church and parish of South 
Leith, in the county of Edinburgh ; and for 
other purposes relating to the said church and 

ish 


parish. 

elxxii. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
the construction of the Banbury and Chelten- 
ham Direct Railway; and for other pur- 


poses. 

celxxiii. An Act to empower the Corporation of 
Carlisle to make and maintain a new street, 
to alter, divert, and stop up existing streets 
and roads, to alter, enlarge, improve, and 
regulate the markets, to borrow money; and 
for other purposes. 

clxxiv. An Act to change the name of the Dun- 
dalk and Greenore Railway Company, and to 
enable them to make a railway from Newry 
to Greenore, and to acquire the undertaking 
of the Newry and Greenore Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

clxxv. An Act for inakae a Railway from the 
Glasgow, Dumbarton, and Helensburgh Rail- 
way to Kilsyth, and a Railway therefrom to 
the Campsie Branch of the North British 
Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

clxxvi. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making the Leeds, Castleford, and Pontefract 
Junction Railway; and for other purposes. 

elxxvii. An Act for authorising the Lynvi and 
Ogmore Railway Company to make new Rail- 
ways; to deviate portions of existing Rail- 
ways; to raise additional Capital; to authorise 
arrangements with the Great Western Rail- 
way Company; and for other purposes. 

elxxviii. An Act to confer further powers on 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway Com- 
pany in relation to their own Undertaking 
and the Undertakings of other Companies ; 
and for other purposes. 

elxxix. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes relating to 
that Company and to the Preston and Wyre 
Railway. 

celxxx. An Act for conferring additional powers 
on the Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes relating to that 
Company. “ 

clxxxi. An Act to grant further powers to the 
Metropolitan Railway Company. 

clxxxii. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Works and Reclamation of Lands in Pagham 
Harbour in the county of Sussex; and for 
other purposes. 

iii. An Act for conferring powers upon 
the Much Wenlock and Severn Junction 
Railway Company for the construction of 
Works and the raising of money, and other- 
wise in relation to their own Undertaking and 
the Undertakings of other Companies; and 
for other purposes. 

clxxxiv. An Act for making a Railway from 
the town of Wisbech in the county of Cam- 
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ae in the county ‘of Norfolk; 

and for other purposes. 

clxxxv. An Act for enabling the Caledonian 
Railway Company to make certain Branch 
Railways and other Works, and to acquire 
certain Lands, in the counties of Lanark, 
Forfar, Renfrew, Stirling, and Perth; and 
for other purposes. 

elxxxvi. An Act for enabling the Caledonian 
Railway Company to make Branch Railways 
connecting their Wilsontown Branch with 
their Cleland and Midcalder Line; and for 
other purposes. 

clxxxvii. An Act for enlarging the extent and 
improving the accommodation of the Citadel 
Station at Carlisle, and ing and main- 
taining new Connecting Lines between the 
various Railways converging there; and for 
other purposes. 

elxxxviii. An Act for enabling the Caledonian 
Railway Company to make a Station at Gor- 
don Street, Glasgow, and Connecting Lines 
between the same and their Railways on the 
south side of that city; and for other pur- 


poses. 

clxxxix. An Act to confer further powers on 
the City of Glasgow Union Railway Company, 
the Glasgow and South-western Railway Com- 
pany, and the North British Railway Com- 
pany; and for other purposes. 

exc. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Great Western Railway Company in re- 
lation to their own Undertaking and the 
Undertakings of other Companies; and for 
other purposes. 

exci. An Act to authorise the London and Black- 
wall Railway Company to provide and to use 
Steam Vessels between Millwall and Green- 
wich; to authorise arrangements with the 
owners and lessees of Potter's Ferry and the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; and for 
other purposes. 

excii. An Act for making a Railway in Glouces- 
tershire, to be called the Severn Bridge and 
Forest of Dean Central Railway; and for 
other purposes. 

exciii, An Act for the transfer of the Swansea 
Lines Undertaking of the Swansea and Car- 
marthen Railways Company to the London 
and North-western Railway Company; and 
for authorising that Company to raise Moneys; 
and for other purposes. 

exciv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Western Railway at Swindon to the 
London and South-western Railway at An- 
dover ; and for other purposes. 

excv. An Act for making better provision for 
the drainage of Lands on the North and South 
Sides of the River Don in the West Riding 
of the county of York; and for other pur- 
poses. 

excvi. An Act for embanking and reclaiming 
certain waste Land in the county of Clare. 

P, cxevii. An Act for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to 
Cardiff, Dewsbury, Batley, and Birstal, Felix- 
stowe and Fagborongh Cliff, Ipswich and 
Felixstowe, Leicester, Middlesbrough and 
Stockton, Neath and District, and Newport 
(Monmouthshire). 

Pp, cxeviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order under “The Drainage and Improve- 
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tment of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” en! the 


Acts amending the same, relating 
Gully River i 


County. 

P, cxeix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Treland concerning the Local Government of 
the Borough of Belfast. 

ec. An Act for extending the Municipal and 
Police Boundaries of the Burgh of Ayr; for 
dividing the extended Burgh for Municipal 
and Police P into Wards; for regu- 
lating the Number and Election and defining 
the Powers of the Magistrates and Town 
Councillors of the extended Burgh ; for regu- 
lating the Common Good of the Burgh; for 
abolishing the Petty Customs now levied 
therein ; for empowering the Magistrates and 
Town Council to improve certain Streets, to 
extend the eae ae and Slaughter- 
houses, to purchase the Undertakings of the 
Companies which now supply the Burgh with 
Gas and Water, and to supply Gas and Water 
to the extended Burgh; and for other pur- 

ses. 

eci. An Act for conferring additional Powers on 
the London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany in relation to their own Undertaking 
and the Undertakings of other Companies ; 
and for other purposes. 

ecii. An Act for making a Railway from Ross 
to Ledbury, in the counties of Gloucester and 
Hereford ; and for other purposes. 

ceciii. An Act to abandon the Mumbles Exten- 
sion of the Swansea and Carmarthen Railway 
Company, and to extend the time for the com- 
pulsory purchase of Land and completion of 
Railway of the Company at Carmarthen, to 
confer powers upon the Company with refer- 
ence to the Undertakings of other Companies ; 
and for other purposes. 

eciv. An Act for authorising the sale and trans- 
fer of the Undertakings of the Metropolitan 
Street Tramways Company, and the Pimlico, 
Peckham, and Greenwich Street Tramways 
Company, to the London Tramways Company, 
Limited ; and for other purposes. 

ecv. An Act for granting further powers to the 
Nottingham Gaslight and Coke Company. 

ecvi. An Act for supplying with Water certain 
parishes and places in the county of Edin- 
burgh. 

ecvii. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
Railway from Bala to Festiniog in the county 
of Merioneth ; and for other purposes. 

eeviii. An Act to enable the Great Northern 
Railway Company to extend their Railway 
from Melton Mowbray to Leicester; and for 
other purposes. 

ecix. An Act to authorise the North British 
Railway Company to make several Railways, 
and to purchase additional Station Lands ; to 
abandon certain Railways; to extend the time 
for sale of certain superfluous Lands; to 
authorise agreements with the North Monk- 
land Railway Company and with the Corpora- 
tion of Burntisland; purchase of the Brox- 
burn Railway, and amalgamation with the 
Glasgow and Milngavie Railway Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

ecx. An Act for conferring additional powers 
on the Midland Railway Company for the 
construction of Works and for the raising of 
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ake Undertaking and the Undertakings 
of other Companies, 

cexi. An Act to constitute a new body of Trus- 
tees for i the affairs of the Har- 
bour of New i 


| inthe county of 
pipe " reget the undertaking of 

ecxii. ct for vesti ing 0 
the Briton Ferry Floating Dock Company in 
the Great Western Railway Company ; and 
for other a 

ecxiii, An Act for embanking and for dividing, 
allotting, and enclosing Lands in the parish 
of Gedney in the county of Lincoln. 

Pp, cexiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 

a= the Education Department under 
ementary Education Act, 1870,” to 

enable the School Board for London to put in 
force ‘* The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845,” and the Acts amending the same. 

P, ccexv. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Tramways Act, 1870, for the eon- 
struction of the London Street Tramways 
woe Pancras Lines), Metropolitan Street 

ways (Extensions), Pimlico, Peckham, 
and Greenwich Street Tramways (Extensions), 
and West London Tramways. 

P, cexvi. An Act to confirmicertain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the districts of Ashbourne, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Epping, Fenton, Richmond 
Surrey), Shipley, Stoke, Tong Street, and 

entnor. 

ecxvii. An Act to extend the powers of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, and to alter and 
enlarge the provisions of the Charters relating 
thereto. 

cexviii. An Act to make better provision for the 
Sewerage of a part of the parish of Becken- 
ham in the county of Kent; and for other 


ostix, An Act for the cultivation and improve- 
ment of certain Waste Lands in Pegwell Bay 
and Sandwich Flats, and the improvement of 
Sandwich Haven, in the county of Kent. 

ecxx. An Act to authorise the construction by 
the Great Northern. Railway Company of 
Railways in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
for connecting Keighley with Bradford and 
Halifax. 

eexxi. An Act to vest in the London Street 
Tramways ao certain Tramways autho- 
rised by the “ North Metropolitan Tramways 
Act, 1870,” and to enable that Company to 
raise further moneys; and for other pur- 


poses. 

ecxxii. An Act for making a Railway between 
Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, and 
Alderley, in the county of Chester, with 
Branches therefrom ; and for other purposes. 

ecxxiii. An Act to authorise the Metropolitan 
Street Tramways Company to raise er 
moneys ; and for other purposes. 

ecxxiv. An Act to incorporate a Company and 
authorise the construction of Tramways in 
the county of Kent ; and for other purposes. 

ecxxy. An Act for enabling the London and 
North-western Railway Company to enlarge 
and improve the Old Harbour at Holyhead, 
and to construct works in connexion there- 
with ; and for other purposes. 

ecxxvi. An Act for incorporating the Tunbridge 
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Wells and; Eastbourne Railways Comipany - 


and for other 

cexxvii, An Act for authorising the construction 
of | Railways. from Over, near the River 
Severn, to Newent, and from Newent to 
Dymock, in the county of Gloucester; and 
ang tg ny 

ecxxviii. ct for authorising i 
info effect’ the purchase by the ‘Caledonian 
Railway Company of the portion of the 


Solway ‘Junction Railway lying between 
Annan and Kirtlebridge Junction; and for 
other purposes. 


eexxix. An Act for making a’ Railway in Berk- 
shire and Hampshire, to be called the Didcot, 
Newbury, and Southampton Junction Rail- 
wa 


ry. 

ecxxx. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Ely Valley Railway into the Clydach Valley ; 
and for other purposes, 

ecxxxi. An Act for making a Railway from 
Pontesbury to Snailbeach and Tankerville in 
the county of nme 

cexxxii. An Act for leasing the Buckley Railway 
to the Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay 
Railway —— and to make certain 
arrangements with reference to the Capital 
of the’ Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay 
Railway Company; and for other purposes. 

cexxxiii. An Act to authorise the Belfast Street 
Tramways Company to construct additional 
Street Tramways in the counties of Antrim 
and Down; and for other purposes. 

ecxxxiv. An Act to authorise the construction 
of a Railway from near the Rye Station of 
the South-eastern Railway in Sussex to Denge- 
ness in Kent, together with a Pier at the 
termination thereof. 

eexxxv. An Act for conferring further Powers 
on the Dover Harbour Board; and for other 
purposes, 

ecxxxvi. An Act to extend the time for the 
completion of certain of the authorised Works 
of the Edinburgh Street Tramways Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

ecxxxvil. An Act to authorise the Construction 
of the Forth Bridge Railway. 

ccxxxviii. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
the purpose of making and maintaining a 
Railway from the Birmingham and Oxford 
section of the Great Western Railway in the 
parish of Rowington and county of Warwick 
to Henley-in-Arden in the same county; and 
for other purposes. 

cexxxix. An Act to authorise the Hoylake and 
Birkenhead Rail and Tramway Company to 
extend their Railways; and for other pur- 


ses. 
dal: An Act to authorise the Construction of a 
Railway from the Port of Larne to the Town 
and Neighbourhood of Ballyclare in the county 
of Antrim; and for other purposes connected 
with the said Railway. 5 
ecxli. An Act for making certain Railways in 
the counties of Chester, Flint, and Denbigh; 
and for other purposes. 
ccxlii. An Act for the Improvement of the 
borough of Criccieth in the county of Car- 
narvon. 
ecxliii. An Act for conferring Powers upon the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
and for making other provisions with respect 
to the money deposited in respect. to the ap- 
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plication to Parliament for “The Dublin, 

thmines, &c. Railway Act, 1865.” : 

eexliv. An Act to authorise the Edinburgh, 
Loanhead, and Roslin Railway Company to 
make and maintain certain new Railways; 
and for other purposes. 

cexly. An Act for making Railways to connect 
the Evesham and Redditch Railway with the 
East and West Junction Railway; and for 
other purposes. ' 

cexlvi. An Act for making a Railway in the 
counties of Limerick and Kerry; and for 
other purposes. 

ocxlvii. An Act to enable the Metropolitan and 
Saint John’s Wood Railway Company to 
construct Railways to join the Hampstead 
Junction Railway and the Midland Railway, 
with a Branch to Willesden, and to confer 
certain other powers upon the Company, and 
upon the London and North-western, the 
Midland, and the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
panies; and for other purposes. 

ocxlviii, An Act to empower the Southern 
Railway Company to make an Extension 
Railway to Cashel; to make Working Agree- 
ments with other Companies; to enable the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway Company 
to subscribe for portion of the Capital of the 





Company; to provide for a Baronial Gua- 
rantee on poston of the Company’s Share 
Capital; and for other purposes. 


coxlix, An Act for ing a Railway from 


the Bodmin and Wadebridge Railway; to 
Delabole ; and for other purposes. 


cel. An Act for incorporating the Cornwall 


Mineral and Bodmin and Wadebridge Junc- 
tion Railway Company, and for authorising 
them to make and maintain the Cornwall 
Mineral and Bodmin and Wadebridge Junc- 
tion Railway, and for authorising arrange- 
ments between them and other Railway Com- 
panies ; and for other purposes. 


ecli. An Act for conferring further Powers on 


the Somerset and Dorset Railway Company 
for the construction of Works, and otherwise 
in relation to their Undertaking; and for 
other purposes. 


cclii. An Act for the Lease of the Undertaking 


of the Belfast, Holywood, and Bangor Rail- 
way Company. 


ecliii. An Act for authorising the Construction 


of Street Tramways in certain parts of Brad- 
ford in the west riding of the county of York, 
and the neighbourhood thereof ; and for other 
purposes. 





PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, 


AND. WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


(1.) An Act for vesting the Lands and Estate 
of Cupar Grange in the county of Perth in 
Trustees, for the purpose of being sold, and 


for the purchase of other lands to be entailed; 


and for other purposes. 


(2.) An Act for carrying into effect an Agree- 
ment dated the first day of August one thou- | 
sand eight hundred and seventy-one, between 


William Thomas Burn Callander and Mary 
Harriet Burn Callander, Spinster, of the first 
part; Henry Callander, an Infant, of the 
second part; and Mary Frederica Beauclerk 


Coventry or Callander, Widow, the Honour. | 


able Henry Amelius Coventry, and Henry 
Amelius Beauclerk Coventry, tutors and cura- 


tors of the said Henry Callander, of the third 
part; for‘the compromise and settlement of 
claims by the said William Thomas Burn 
Callander and Mary Harriet Burn Callander 
against the entailed Estates of Crichton and 
Prestonhall in the county of Edinburgh, 
Elphinstone in the county of Haddington, 
and Westertown in the county of Stirling, 
and the heirs of entail for the time being of 
the said Estates, for security of the provisions 
mentioned in the said Agreement; and to 
raise Money on the Security of the said 
Estates for payment of the said provisions ; 
and for other purposes relating thereto. 





PRIVATE ACT, 


NOT PRINTED. 


(3.) An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Frederick Malcomson, of Portlaw, in the county of 
Waterford, Ireland, with Marcella Malcomson his now wife, and to enable him to marry 


again ; and for other purposes, 


-[INDEX. 











SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1878. 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 24 July 1873,;,—for, 


A RETURN “of the Number of Days on which Taz House Sar in the Session of 1873, stating, 
for each Day, the Date of the Month, and the Day of the Week, the Hour of Meeting, and 
the Hour of Adjournment ; and the Total Number of Hours occupied in the Sittings of The 
House, and the Average Time; and showing the Number of Hours on which The Louse Sat 
each Day, and the Number of Hours after Midnight ; and the Number of Entries in each Day’s 
Votes and Proceedings (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No, 0.123, of Session 1872).” 


(Mr. Charles Forster.) 
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» 12)W/12|4 O14 O}- - | 461, 7|M| 4/2 30/10 30|2 30] 134 
» 13|Th| 4] 8 80/4 80/- -| Sif ,, 21;/M| 4] 1 30) 9 30/1 30) 118 
» WF | 4/1 0}9 O]1 O| ‘68f ,, 22)/Tu| 4/12 45) 8 45/0 45| 101 
» IT]M | 4/9 0/5 0}. - | 153) ,, 23)W | 12/2 45) 2 45/- - | 44 
» 18/Tu| 4/10 30/6 30|)- - | 52 ,, 24/Th| 4/2 15|10 15/2 15| 108 
» 19/W | 12| 5 45/5 465|- -| 55), 25/F | 4/1 0; 9 Of1 O| G1 
» 20/Th| 4/12 15/8 15}0 15| Gif ,, 28|M| 4/2 15/10 15/2 15) 105 
» QF | 4) 8 45/4 45)- - | Sif » 29/To} 4/1 0) 9 0/1 0} 87 
» 241M} 4/9 16/5 15|- - | 116] ,, 30)W/12|5. 50| 5 50|/- -| 56 
» 25|Tul 4{/12 45|8 45/0 45| 64 — | —- 
» 21W| 2| 5 45/3 45|- - | 4iffotal...{13|--| - - |106 25/15 45) 1,132 
» 27/Th| 4/12 15/8 15/0 15| 66 : . 
» 23IF 4/12 15/8 15|0 15} agyMay 1\Th; 4; 1 45) 9 45 1 45 86 
sve | » 2|F | 4/1 45) 9 45/1 45) 56 
Total...[17\--| - - l106 15} 2 30| 1,52] » 5/MJ| 4/1 80) 9 30 1 30) 127 
» 6|Tu| 4|8 15] 4 15/- - 72 
Mar. 3,M{ 4|12 45/8 45/0 45) 931 ,, 7|W1|12|/5 50| 5 50,- -!| 82 
» 4,Tu| 4/12 45/8 45,0 45] 8af,, 8|Th] 4/1 15] 9 15 1 15} 90 
» S|W/12| 4 45/4 45] - - sal ,, OIF | 4/1 15] 9 15,1 15| 7% 
» 6;)Th| 4| 1 15/9 15/1 15] Gol,, 12|M| 4|1 80] 9 80 1 30| 114 
» 7 F | 4] 1 80/9 30/1 30| 53a), 13/Tu| 4|1 30] 9 30|1 30) 96 
» 10/M] 4/12 45/8 45/0 45| 751 ,, 14|W 12/5 55| 5 65|- -| 68 
» 11; Tul 4] 2 30/10 30/2 30| 601, 15/Th| 4/1 O| 9 O11 0} 96 
» 18|Th] 4| 4 45/0 45] - - | 100) ,, 16/F | 4/2 of]10 0/2 0} 82 
» 17;/M] 4| 4 45/0 45] - - 76), 19|M | 4|1 45] 9 45/1 45] 123 
» 20,;Th} 4] 8 30/4 30|- - | 109), 20/Tu| 4/8 15) 4 15|- -| 65 
» 21/F | 4] 1 45/9 45/1 45| O47 ,, 21)W ]12|6 55] 5 55/- -| 63 
» 24M] 4] 1 15)9 15/1 15] 9 ,, 22/Th| 4/1 45| 9 45/1 45] 84 
9 25|Tu| 4/9 15/5 15] - - 65, ,, 23|F | 4/2 O]10 O|2 O| 79 
» 26'W|12| 5 5515 55|- - eof ,, 26/M | 4/1 0| 9 O]1 0} 129 
» 27;/Th) 4/2 Of10 0/2 0] TH, 27/Tu] 219 Of 7 O|- -] 99 
» 28/F | 4] 8 16/4 15]. - 70 
, 2918 | 63} 6 45/0 15|- - él 
» S1|M] 4/1 45/1 45/- - | 104 
i 
| 
\ | | 
| 
Total...|18 | --| - - [112 40/12 301 1,841ffotal...'19 | -- | - - (157 10120 0° 1,682 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1873. 
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SUMMARY. 





Month Days of} Hours of} Hours after | Entries in 
cuaen Sitting.| Sitting.| Midnight. | Votes. 





mh. H. M. 

1873 
February...... 17. «| «#106 16 2 1,525 
March......-.. 18 | 112 40 12 30 1,341 
DE esi 5 asite 18 | 106 25 15 46 1,132 
DET doc ccc ois abs | 157 10 20 0 1,682 
ah ES 157 5 19 30 1,378 
WOO ssa cct sen ive 222 30 36 (15 1,628 
August... ....0 15 15 Sa 237 




















Total : 877 20 | 106 30 8,928 





Average Time of Sitting, 7 Hours 50 Minutes. 





DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1873—(Part. Parzr 0.111.) 


SUMMARY. 


Number of Divisions on Public Business before Midnight 
Ditto - He after Midnight 
Ditto—Private Business ‘* before Midnight 
Ditto mt i after Midnight 


Total Number of Divisions in Session 1873 








